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Tan History or Evropz during the 
French Revolution naturally divides itself 
into four periods. 

The first, commencing with the Convo- 
cation of the States-General in 1789, termi- 
nates with the execution of Louis, and the 
establishment of a republic in France in 
1793. This period embraces the history } 
and vast changes of the Constituent As- 
sembly ; the revolt and overthrow of the 
throne on the 10th of August; the trial and 
death of the king. It traces the changes 
of public opinion and the fervour of inno- 
vation, from their joyous commencement 
to that bloody catastrophe, and the suc- 
cessive steps by which the nation was led 
from the transports of general philanthro- 
py to the sombre ascendant of sanguinary 
ambition. 

The second opens with the strife of the 
Girondists and the Jacobins ; and, after re- 
counting the fall of the latter body, enters 
upon the dreadful era of the Reign of Ter- 
ror, and follows out the subsequent strug- 
gles of the now exhausted factions till the 
establishment of a regular military govern: 
ment by the suppression of the revolt of 
the National Guard of Paris in October, 
1795. This period embraces the com- 
mencement of the war; the immense eX- 
ertions of France during the campaign in 
1793; the heroic contest in La Vendée; 
the last efforts of Polish independence un- 
der Kosciusko; the conquest of Flanders 
and Holland; and the scientific manceu- 
vres of the campaign of 1795. But its 
most interesting part is the internal his- 
tory of the Revolution; the heart-rending 
sufferings of persecuted virtue ; and the 
yneans by which Providence caused the 
guilt of the Revolutionists to work out 
their own deserved and memorable pun- 
ishment. 

The third, commencing with the rise of 
Napoleon, terminates with the seizure of 
the reins of power by that extraordinary 
‘man, and the first pause in the general strife 
by the peace of Amiens. It is singularly 
rich in splendid achievements, embracing 
the Italian campaigns of the French hero, 
and the German ones of the Archduke 
Charles; the battles of St. Vincent, Cam- 
perdown, and the Nile; the expedition to 
Egypt, the wars of Suwarrow in Italy, and 
Massena on the Alps; the campaigns o 
Marengo and Hohenlinden ; the Northern 
Coalition, 


with its dissolution by the vic- | 


tory of Copenhagen ; the conquests of the 
English in India, and the expulsion of the 
French from Egypt. During this period, 
the democratic passions of France had ex- 
hausted themselves, and the nation groan- 
ed under a weak but relentless military 
despotism, whose external disasters and 
internal severities prepared all classes to 
range themselves round the banners of a, 
victorious chieftain. 

The fourth opens with brighter auspices 
to France, under the firm and able govern- 
ment of Napoleon, and terminates with his 
fallin 1815. Less illustrated than the for- 
mer period by his military genius, it was 
rendered still more memorable by his re- 
sistless power and mighty achievements. 
It embraces the campaigns of Austerlitz, 
Jena, and Friedland; the destruction of 
the French navy at Trafalgar ; the rise of 
the desperate struggle in Spain; and the 
gallant, though abortive, efforts of Austria 
in 1809; the degradation and extinction of 
the Papal authority; the slow but steady 
growth of the English military power in 
the Peninsula, and the splendid career of 
Wellington; the general suffering under 
the despotism of France; the memorable 
invasion of Russia; the convulsive efforts 
of Germany in 1813; the last campaign of 
Napoleon, the capture of Paris, and his 
final overthrow at Waterloo. 

The first two periods illustrate the con- 
sequences of democratic ascendency upon 
the civil condition; the last two, their ef- 
fect upon the military struggles and exter- 
nal relations of nations. In both, the op- 
eration of the same law of nature may be 
discerned, for the expulsion of a destruct- 
ive passion from the frame of society, by 
the efforts which it makes for its own grat- 
ification ; in both, the principal actors were 
overruled by an unseen power, which ren- 
dered their vices and ambition the means 
of ultimately effecting the deliverance of 
mankind. Generations perished during the 
vast transition, but the law of nature was 
unceasing in its operation ; and the same 
principle which drove the government of 
Robespierre through the Reign of Terror 
to the 9th of Thermidor, impelled Napo- 
leon to the snows of Russia and the rout 
of Waterloo. ‘“ Les hommes agitent,” says 
Bossuet, “mais Dieu les mene.” The il- 


f |lustrations of this moral law compose the 


great lesson to be learned from the event- 
ful scenes of this mighty drama. 
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The first two periods form the subject 
of about four hundred pages of the present 
volume. The last two will be embraced 
in those which are to follow. 

A subject so splendid in itself, so full of 
political and: military instruction, replete 
with such great and heroic actions, adorn- 
ed by so many virtues, and darkened by so 
many crimes, never yet fell to the lot of an 
historian. During the twenty-five years 
of its progress, the world has gone through 
more than five hundred years of ordinary 
existence; and the annals of Modern Eu- 
rope will be sought in vain for a parallel 
to that brief period of anxious effort and 
checkered achievement. 

Although so short a time has elapsed 
since the termination of these events, the 
materials which have been collected for 
their elucidation have already become, be- 
yond all precedent, interesting and ample. 
The great and varied ability which, since 
the general peace, has been brought to 
bear upon political and historical subjects 
in France, has produced, besides many reg- 
ular histories of extraordinary talent, a 
crowd of memoirs of various authority, but 
throwing, upon the whole, the fullest light 
on the manners, feelings, and sufferings of 
those troubled times. The previous state 
of France, with the moral, political, and 
financial causes which brought about the 
Rovolution, are fully developed in the able 
works of Rivarol, Neckar, and Madame de 
Staél, and the luminous financial state- 
ments of Calonne, Neckar, and Arthur 
Young. Nor are the materials for the his- 
tory of the convulsion itself less abundant. 
On the one hand, the faithful and impartial 
narrative of M. Toulangeon, with the pro- 
found works of Mignet and Thiers, have 
done ample justice to the Republican side ; 
while, on the other, the elaborate histo- 
ries of Lacretelle and La Baume, with 
the detached narratives of Chateaubriand, 
Beauchamps, and Bertrand de Molleville, 
have fully illustrated the sufferings of 
the Royalists during the progress of the 
Revolution. The singular and interesting 
events of Poland are fully detailed in the 
able narrative of Rulhiere, and the elo- 
quent pages of Salvandy. But the most 
interesting record of those times is to be 
found in the contemporary memoirs by the 
principal sufferers during their continu- 
ance, the best of which are to be met with 
in the great collection, published at Paris, 
of Revolutionary Memoirs, extending to six- 
ty-six volumes, and embracing, among oth- 
er authentic narratives, those of Bailly, 
Rivarol, Riouffe, Barbaroux, Buzot, Con- 
dorcet, Madame Campan, Madame Roland, 
Madame Larochejaquelein, Clery, Hué, 
Carnot, Sapinaud, Thureau, Bonchamps, 
Doppet, Abbé Guillon, Abbé Morellet, 
Count Ségur, General Kleber, M. Puisaye, 
and many others, he Papiers Inédits de 


Robespierre, and Correspondence du Comilé 
de Salut Publique, lately published at Paris, 
are full of new and valuable information. 
In the graphic History of the Convention, 
too, recently published in the same capi- 
tal, many vivid and striking pictures are to 
be found evidently drawn from life ; while 
the admirable sketches of Dumont, Brissot, 
and Mounier convey the most faithful idea 
of the early leaders of the Assembly, and 
the singular memoirs of Levasseur de la 
Sarthe furnish a portrait of the extreme 
point of Jacobin extravagance. For the 
memorable period of the Consulate, and 
the character of the illustrious men who 
were assembled round the throne of Na 
poleon, the memoirs of Thibaudeau, Gen- 
eral Rapp, Bourrienne, Savary, Fouché, 
Bausset, Caulaincourt, Gohier, and the 
Duchess. of Abrantes, have furnished an. 
inexhaustible mine of information, the au- 
thenticity of which may in general be 
judged of with tolerable accuracy by com- 
paring these different narratives together. 
But the most valuable authentic documents 
during this period are to be found in the 
ample volumes of the Moniteur, the great 
quarry from which all subsequent compi- 
lers have extracted their materials: in the 
admirable Parliamentary of France, in for- 
ty volumes, by Buchez and Roux, the most 
interesting portions of which have been 
well abridged in the Histoire de la Conven- 
tion, in six volumes, by Leonard Gallois; 
and the Débats de la Convention, forming: 
part of the Revolutionary Memoirs. 

In military annals the materials are still 
more ample. The great scientific history 


|} of General Jomini, in sixteen volumes, with 


the lucid narratives of Marshal Jourdan, 
Marshal St. Cyr, and General Dumourier, 
leave nothing to be desired for the earlier 
years of the war ; while the genius of Na- 
poleon, as conspicuous in. his memoirs as- 
his victories, throws a clear light over the: 
Italian campaigns, and renders it only a 
matter of regret that his fidelity as an his- 
torian was not equal to his ability as an 
annalist. The Victories and Conquests 
of the French Armies, in twenty-six vol- 
umes, by Petitot, is a vast magazine of 
valuable information, though sometimes: 
arranged with the partialities of a too de- 
voted French patriot. The eloquent and 
graphic narrative of General Mathieu Du- 
mas, in eighteen volumes, commencing 
with the first appearance of Suwarrow in 
Italy, goes through the whole subsequent 
German campaigns of Napoleon; the his- 
tories of Berthier and Regnier, with the 
memoirs of Miot and the narrative of Sir 
Robert Wilson, illustrate the brilliant epi- 
sode of the Egyptian expedition ; while 
on the side of the allies the works of the: 
Archduke Charles bear as high a charac- 
ter for truth and integrity as military abil- 
ity; the eloquent history of M. Botta 
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makes us acquainted with the melancholy 
catalogue of Italian sufferings; the inter- 
esting life of Pius VII., by Artaud, opens 
up an interesting episode of Christian res- 
ignation and firmness in the midst of such 
a sea of blood; and the memoirs and his- 
_tories of the Prussian writers* supply all 
that was wanting to complete their side of 
the picture. 

For the history of the Empire, no works 
exist of equal ability or authority as those 
regarding the Revolution ; but in many de- 
tached publications, the principal facts of 
importance are to be found. M. Bignon, 
to whom Napoleon bequeathed, with a 
large legacy, the duty of compiling the his- 
tory of his.diplomacy, has executed the 
task, as far, at least, as 1805, with much 
ability, though a jaundiced and partial view 
of Great Britain is to be discerned in all 
his pages. M. Norvins, in an animated 
and popular narrative, has comprised the 
most picturesque events of the imperial 
history, while the Abbé Montgaillard, in 
his elaborate history, in twelve volumes, 
with equal prejudice on the other side, has 
accumulated many facts necessary to be 
understood for a right understanding of the 
imperial government. M. Thibaudeau has, 
with great judgment and impartiality, treat- 
ed, in his history of the Consulate and Em- 
pire, in ten volumes, of the whole of Na- 
poleon’s reign. The negotiations with the 
court of Rome are ‘to be found record- 
ed in the collections regarding the Italian 
transactions, in three volumes, by Schoell, 
the able work on the Concordates by the 
Abbé du Pradt, and the valuable Memoirs 
of Cardinal Pacca; while the chief -diplo- 
matic papers of the period are collected in 
the great works of Martens and Schoell, 
each in twelve volumes, and in the valu- 
able Recueil des Pieces Officiales, in nine 
volumes, by the latter of these laborious 
compilers. Goldsmith’s Cours Politique et 
Diplomatique de Napoleon, in seven volumes, 
contains also a variety of documents, many 
of which the imperial annalists would will- 
ingly bury in oblivion. In the Biographie 
Universelle also, edited by M. Michaud, in 
fifty-two volumes, and its additions in the 
Biographie Contemporaine, now in course 
of publication at Paris, many interesting 
particulars regarding the chief characters 
during the Revolution and the Empire are 
to be found scattered amid a profusion of 
other and varied information. The mili- 
tary events of the campaign of 1809 in Ger- 
many are ably recorded in the works of 
General Pelet, General Stutterheim, and 
the Archduke John’s Account of his Italian 
Campaign; while the interesting Life of 
Hofer, by Bartholdy, and the brilliant sketch 


* Especially Prince Hardenberg, in his highly in- 
teresting and curious Mémoires d'un Homme @ Etat, 
with the brilliant sketch, by Sir Robert Wilson, of 
the Polish campaign in 1807. 
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of the war in Tyrol, by Forster, convey as: 
vivid pictures of the astonishing efforts of 
the inhabitants of that romantic region.* 

_As the contest advanced, and Great Brit- 
ain was drawn as a principal into the Con- 
tinental war, the materials for a general 
history became still more ample. The in- 
valuable record of the Duke of Wellington’s 
Despatches, in twelve volumes, contains. 
an authentic narrative of his Indian and 
Peninsular campaigns, told with equal judg- 
ment, penetration, and simplicity ; while 
the Despatches of Marquis Wellesley shed 
a clear light over the complicated maze of 
Indian politics during the splendid period 
of his administration. Mr. Southey’s in- 
comparable Life of Nelson contains all that 
England could desire to have recorded of 
her naval hero, while his History of the Pen- 
insular War exhibits a heart-stirring narra- 
tive of that memorable struggle. The de- 
lightful memoirs of Lord Collingwood, with 
the recent able lives of Howe, Earl St.. 
Vincent, Lord Exmouth, and Sir Henry 
Blackwood, open up a fund of interesting 
adventure in our naval transactions. But 
with the glories of Wellington’s campaigns 
the name of Colonel Napier is indissolubly 
united, and his glowing pages and scien- 
tific reflections render it only an object of 
regret that political feelings should some- 
times have tinged with undue bias his oth- 
erwise impartial military relation. Count 
Toreno has, in an able work in six vol- 
umes, given the Spanish account of the 
whole Events of the Peninsular War. If 
anything were wanting to complete the 
picture, it would be found in the animated 
narratives of Lord Londonderry, Colonel 
Jones, Mr. Gleig, Captain Hamilton, and 
Captain Scherer, whose works exhibit a 
succession of sketches, so vivid and yet sa: 
faithful, that the historian must be insensi- 
ble indeed who does not partake in some 
degree of their enthusiasm. 

The French side of the Peninsular war 
has not been so fully illustrated as their 
other and more successful campaigns ; but 
the impartial narrative of General Jomini, 
with the detached works of General Foy, 
Count Thiebault, M. Rocca, Marshal St. 
Cyr, and Marshal Suchet, throw a clear 
light over part, at least, of those complica- 
ted events. The Journaux des Siéges dans: 
la Peninsule, by M. Belmas, recently pub- 
lished in four volumes, by authority of the 
French government, at Paris, is a work on 
this subject of equal splendour and authen- 
ticity. 

For the memorable occurrences of the 
Russian campaign, the eloquent and pic~ 
tured pages of Count Ségur, Chambray, 
Larrey, Baron Fain, and La Baume, cor- 
rected by the details of General Gourgaud, 

* Geschichte Andreas Hoferu ; Beitrage zur Neu- 
eren Kriegsgeschichte, von F redrich Forster, Bers- 
lin, 1816, 
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the scientific sketch of General Jomini,* 
-and the luminous and impartial Russian 
narrative of Colonel Boutourlin, furnish 
ample materials. The campaign of 1813, 
in Germany, has been equally illustrated 
by the pens of La Baume, Generals Muf- 
fling, Gneisenau, and Bulow ; Baron Ode- 
Jeben, Colonel Boutourlin, Baron Fain, 
Lord Burghersh, and Lord Londonderry ; 
the graphic details of whose works are ad- 
mirably condensed in the Précis des Evéne- 
mens Militaires en 1813, recently published 
at Leipsic, in French and German ; while 
to the last and greatest campaign of Na- 
poleon, the vivid descriptions of Beau- 
champs, La Baume, and the able narra- 
tives of Jomini and Baron Fain, have done 
ample justice. No historian, however, can 
have gone over the military events of the 
Revolutionary war without having experi- 
enced the benefit of the splendid Atlas and 
accurate description of battles by Kausler, 
in French and German; a work unparal- 
jeled in the annals of art, and which almost 
brings the theatre of the principal battles 
of the period before the eyes of the reader. 
For the subsequent and proudest year of 
England’s achievements, the various ac- 
counts of the battle of Waterloo, by Gen- 
erals Gourgaud, Grouchie, and others, over 
which the gifted mind of Sir Walter Scott 
has thrown the light of his genius, fur- 
nish inexhaustible resources, and close the 
work with a ray of glory, to which there 
is nothing comparable in her long and il- 
lustrious annals. 

In the description of the theatre of these 
great events, the author, when he does not 
quote authority, has in general proceeded 
on his own observation. This is particu- 
larly the case with the fields of Marengo, 
Novi, Arcola, Rivoli, Lodi, the Brenta, the 
"Trebia, the Tagliamento, Zurich, Ulm, Ech- 
muhl, Hohenlinden, Salzburg, Jena, Auster- 
litz, Aspern, Wagram, Dresden, Leipsic, 
the Katzbach, Hanau, Laon, Brienne, Cra- 
onne, Soissons, Paris, and Waterloo, the 
passage of the St. Bernard, the St. Goth- 
ard, and the Splugen; and, in general, the 
seat of war in 1796 and 1797, in the Alps 
of Savoy, Switzerland, Tyrol, and Styria, 
the theatre of Napoleon’s and Suwarrow’s 
campaigns in Italy, those of the Archduke 
Charles in Germany, the memorable strug- 
gle of the Tyrolese in 1809, and of Napo- 
jeon’s last efforts in the north of Germany 
and France. He has not deemed it advi- 
‘sable to accompany the work with maps, 
-as that renders it inaccessible to the gen- 
-erality of readers; but those who are not 
familiar with the places referred to, will 
frequently find such a reference of great 
service. 

Every one who investigates the events 
of this period, must be struck with the 

* In his Life of Napoleon, a work of extraordinary 
ability and most impartial observation, 


great inferiority, generally speaking, of the 
English historians who treat of the same 
subject. Till the era of the Peninsular 
war, when a cluster of gifted spirits arose, 
there are no writers on English affairs at 
all comparable to ‘the great historical au- 
thors on the Continent. In this dearth of 
native genius applied to this subject, it is 
fortunate that a connected narrative of 
events of varied ability, but continued in- 
terest and extensive information, is to be 
found in the Annual Register; that the life 
of Mr. Pitt by Gifford imbodies with dis- 
criminating talent all the views of that 
great statesman; and his biography by 
Tomline leads the reader only to regret 
that it should terminate at the most event- 
ful crisis of his administration; while the 
Parliamentary Debates through the whole 
period, edited by Cobbett and Hansard, not 
only contain most of the statistical details 
of value to the historian, but all the argu- 
ments urged, both in the legislature and 
elsewhere, for and against the measures of 
government, 

An invaluable mass of statistical infor- 
mation for the whole period is to be found 
in the Parliamentary Reports, compiled with 
so much care by the committees of both 
houses of Parliament, and admirably di- 
gested in the able works of Moreau and 
Pebrer, as well as the elaborate official 
compilations of Porter; an immense treas- 
ure of important knowledge regarding our 
colonies is to be found in Martin’s valuable 
Colonial History ; while, for the details of 
our naval forces and successes, ample ma- 
terials are to be found in the minute and 
elaborate work of Mr. James, and the able 
but less accurate history of Captain Bren- 
ton. 

While justice requires, however, that 
this general praise should be bestowed on 
the Continental writers who have treated 
of this period, there is one particular which 
it is impossible to pass over without an 
expression of a different kind. Of what- 
ever party, nation, or shade of opinion, 
they seem all at bottom imbued with a pro- 
found hatred at this country, and, in con- 
sequence, they generally ascribe to the 
British cabinet a dark or Machiavelian 
policy, in matters where it is well known 
to every person in England, and will be ob- 
vious to posterity, they were regulated by 
very different motives, and often proceed. 
ed, from inexperience of warlike meas- 
ures, without any fixed principle at all. 
The existence of so general and unfounded 
a prejudice in so many authors of such 
great and varied ability, would be inexpli- 
cable, if we did not reflect on the splendid 
post which England occupied throughout 
the whole struggle, and recollect, that in 
nations equally as individuals, the confer. 
ring of obligations too often engenders no 
other feeling but that of antipathy ; that 
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mo compliment is so flattering, because 
mone is so sincere, as the vituperation of 
an adversary who has been inspired with 
dread; and that, though the successful par- 
ty in a strife is always secretly flattered 
by the praises bestowed on his antagonists, 
it is too much to expect of human magna- 
nimity a similar feeling in those to whom 
fortune has proved adverse. 

The events of this period, especially 
‘during the earlier years of the Revolution, 
are so extensive and complicated, that the 
only way in which it appeared possible to 
give aclear narrative was to treat in sep- 
arate chapters of the civil and military 
transactions, and in many cases to break 
into different ones the events of a single 
campaign. In this way, the order of chro- 
nology has not, in every instance, been 
strictly followed; and the same events re- 
quired to be sometimes mentioned twice 
over, once as affecting the civil history of 
the times, and again as forming part of 
their military annals. This inconvenience, 
however, was unavoidable, and is a trifling 
disadvantage, compared to the benefit ari- 
sing from following out a certain set of 
transactions, without interruption, to their 
termination. 

‘In treating of a subject of such extent, 
embracing so great a variety of events, and 
involving almost all the pomts now in dis- 
pute between the two great parties who 
divide the world, it appeared advisable to 
the author, with a view both to imparti- 
ality and historical fidelity, to adopt two 
rules, which have been faithfully adhered 
to throughout the whole work. 

The first of these was to give, on every 
occasion, the authorities, by volume and 
page, from which the statement in the 
text was taken. ‘This has been carried to 
an unusual, some may think an unneces- 
sary length, as not only are the authori- 
ties for every paragraph invariably given, 
but in many instances, also, those for ev- 
ery sentence have been accumulated in 
the notes. This appeared indispensable in 
treating of subjects on which men are so 
much divided, not only by national, but po- 
litical prejudices, and in which every state- 
ment not supported by unquestionable au- 
thority would be liable to be called in 
question or discredited. For the same 
reason, care has been taken to quote a 
preponderance of authority, in every in- 
stance where it was possible, from writers 
on the opposite side from that which an 
English historian, surveying events with 
the feelings, which attachment to a con- 
stitutional monarchy produces, may be 
supposed to adopt; and the reader will find 
every fact almost, in the internal history 
of the Revolution, supported by two Re- 
publican and one Royalist authority, and 
every event in the military narrative drawn 
from at least two writers on the part of 
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the French, and one on that of their oppo- 
nents, 

The second rule adopted was to give the 
arguments for. and against every public 
measure, in the words of those who origi- 
nally brought them forward, without any 
attempt at paraphrase or abridgment. 
This is more particularly the case in the de- 
bates of the National Assembly of France, 
the Parliament of England, and the Coun- 
cil of State under Napoleon; and in effect- 
ing the selection, the author has been most 
forcibly impressed with the prodigious, 
though often perverted and mistaken abil- 
ity, which distinguished those memorable 
discussions. ‘There can be no doubt that, 
in thus presenting the speeches in the 
words of the real actors on the political 
stage, the work has assumed, in the first 
volumes, a dramatic air, unusual at least in 
modern histories; butit is the only method 
by which the spirit and feelings of the mo- 
ment could be faithfully transmitted to pos- 
terity, or justice done to the motives, on 
either side, which influenced mankind; and 
a modern author need not hesitate to fol- 
low an example which has been set by 
Thucydides, Sallust, Livy, and Tacitus. 

It seemed advisable to adopt this plan 
for another reason. The course of a rev- 
olution is so completely at variance with 
the ordinary tenour of human events, and 
the motives which then influence men are 
so different from those which in general 
obtain an ascendency, that, without the 
running commentary of their own words, 
it is impossible to do justice either to thea 
motives,/or the great moral lessons to be 
derived from their history. It is by com- 
paring their words with their actions only, 
that the deceitful nature of the passions by 
which they have been misled can be made 
manifest, and the important truth demon- 
strated, that nations, not less than individ- 
uals, are seduced by alluring expressions ; 
that it is in the name of humanity that 
thousands are massacred, and under the 
banners of freedom that the most grievous 
despotism is established. 

No attempt has been made, on any occa- 
sion, to disguise the real opinion of the au- 
thor; but, on the contrary, the conclusions 
which he thought fairly deducible from the 
events which were recounted have been 
fully given, with the grounds on which 
they are founded. At the same time, he 
has exerted himself to the utmost to give 
the arguments with force and accuracy, 
which were advanced; or may be advan- 
ced, for the opposite side of the question ; 
and those who do not go along with these 
conclusions, will find in the context the 
materials for correcting them. | 

If there is any one opinion which, more 
than another, is impressed on the mind by 
a minute examination of the changes of 
the French Revolution, it is the perilous 
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nature of the current into which men are 
drawn who commit themselves to the 
stream of political innovation, and the 
great difficulty experienced by those enga- 
ged in the contest, even though gifted with 
the greatest intellect and the most resolute 
determination, of avoiding the commission 
of many crimes amid the stormy scenes 
to which it rapidly brings them. It is not 
difficult to perceive the final cause of this 
law of Nature, or the important purpose it 
is intended to serve in the moral govern- 
ment of the world, by expelling from so- 
ciety, through the force of suffering, pas- 
sions inconsistent with its existence ; but 
it is a consideration of all others the best 
calculated to inspire forbearance and mod- 
eration, in forming an opinion of the inten- 
tions or actions of others placed in such 
trying and calamitous circumstances, and 
to exemplify the justice of the sacred pre- 
cept, “to judge of others as we would wish 
they should judge of ourselves.” Inexo- 
rable and unbending, therefore, in his op- 
position to false principles, it is the duty 
of the historian of such times to be lenient 
and considerate in his judgment of partic- 
ular men; and, touching lightly on the 
weakness of such as are swept along by 
the waves, to reserve the weight of his 
censure for those who put the perilous tor- 
rent in motion. 

It is the duty of the historian, in recount- 
ing the events of a period when great and 
general public calamities have been produ- 
ced by abuses of a protracted kind, or the 
false application of principles which are 
just to a limited extent, to put in as clear 
a point of view as possible the consequen- 
ces of the errors, whether in government or 
public opinion, which he is engaged in tra- 
cing. The annals of Tacitus are justly 
filled with indignant exclamations against 
the tyranny of the emperors and the decay 
of Roman virtue; those of the religious 
wars, with pictures of the ruinous conse- 
quences of religious fanaticism. The his- 
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tory of the French Revolution alternately 
directs the mind to both the great sources 
of human oppression. Its earlier years 
suggest at every page reflections on the 
evils of political fanaticism, and the terri- 
ble consequences of democratic fervour ; 
the latter on the debasing effects of abso- 
lute despotism, and the sanguinary march: 
of military ambition. 

The composition of the volumes now 
submitted to the public formed the recrea- 
tion of many years, during the intervals of 
laborious professional employments ; they 
were completed before the second French: 
Revolution broke out, or any political chan- 
ges were contemplated in this country. 
The progress of domestic, as well as for- 
eign changes, since that event, has given 
the author no réason to doubt the sound- 
ness of the conclusions drawn from the 
composition of the annals of the first great 
convulsion, and has inspired him with 
gloomy presentiments as to the future fate 
of his country; but no person will more 
sincerely rejoice than himself if the course 
of time shall demonstrate that these fears 
are ill founded, and that England has no 
cause to apprehend danger from innova- 
tions which proved so destructive to her 
more impassioned rival. 

Finally, when he looks back to the vast 
theatre of splendid and heroic achieve- 
ments which it is the object of these pages 
to commemorate ; when he reflects on the 
talent which has been exerted in the ac- 
tions, and the genius which has been dis- 
played in the narratives which are here 
passed under review, the author cannot 
but feel his own inadequacy to so great an 
undertaking, or avoid giving expression to 
the feeling, that if the work contains any 
interest, it is in justice to be ascribed to 
the virtue, the bravery, or ability of others, 
and that its numerous defects he can im: 
pute to no one but himself. 

A. ALISON.. 

January 21, 1833. 
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Tuere are few periods in the history of the 
world which can be compared, in point of inter- 
est and importance, to that which embraces the 
progress and termination of the French Revolu- 
tion. In no former age were events of such 
magnitude crowded together, or interests so mo- 
mentous at issue between contending nations. 
From the flame which was kindled in Europe, 
the whole world has been involved in conflagra- 
tion, and a new era dawned upon both hemi- 
spheres from the effects of its expansion. With 
the first rise of a free spirit in France, the liber- 
ty of North America was established, and its 
Jast exertions spread the discordant passion for 
independence through the wide extent of its 
Southern Continent. In the midst of a despe- 
rate contest in Europe, the British Empire in 
India has unceasingly extended, and the ancient 
fabric of Hindu superstition yielded to the force 
of European civilization. Though last to be 
reached by the destructive flame, the power of 
Russia has been infinitely extended by the con- 
tests in which she has been engaged; and the 
dynasties of Asia can now hardly withstand the 
arms which the forces of Napoleon were unable 
to subdue. Assailed by the energy of England 
on the south and by the might of Russia on the 
north, the desolating reign of Mohammedan op- 
pression seems drawing to its close; and from 
the strife of European war two powers have 
emerged, which appear destined to carry the 
blessings of civilization and the light of religion 
as far as the arm of conquest can reach or the 
waters of the ocean extend. 

In the former history of the world, different 
eras are to be observed, which have always at- 
tracted the attention of men, from the interest of 
fhe events which they present. and the impor- 
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tance of the consequences to which they have 
led. It is in the midst of the great- 3 
est struggles of the species that the etphead 
fire has been struck which has most Napoleon 
contributed to its improvement. In With others 
the contest between Grecian freedom the world 
and Persian despotism, the genius was elicited 
which has spread the spirit of philosophy and 
the charms of art throughout mankind;* in the 
severer struggles between the Romans and Car- 
thaginians, that unconquerable spirit was pro- 
duced, which, in half a century, extended the 
Roman Empire over the whole surface of the 
civilized world; it was amid the first combats 
between the Mohammedans and the Christians 
that the genius of modern Europe took its rise, 
and ingrafted the refinements of ancient taste on 
the energy of barbarian valour; from the wars 
between the Moors and Spaniards, that the en- 
terprise arose which burst the barriers of an- 
cient knowledge, and opened to modern ambi- 
tion the wonders of another hemisphere. The 
era of Napoleon will be ranked by future ages 
with those of Pericles, of Hannibal, and of the 
Crusades, not merely from the splendour of the 
events which it produced, but the magnitude of 
the effects by which it was followed. 

‘Within the space of twenty years, events were 
then accumulated, which would have filled the 
whole annals of a powerful state, in any former 
age, with instruction and interest. In that brief 
period were successively presented the strug- 
gles of an aged monarchy and the growth of a 
fierce democracy; the energy of republican val- 
our and the triumphs of imperial discipline ; 
the pride of barbarian conquest, and the glories 
of patriotic resistance. In the rapid pages of 
its history will be found parallels to the long 
annals of ancient greatness : the genius of Han- 
nibal, and the passions of Gracchus; the ambi- 
tion of Cesar, and the splendour of Augustus ; 
the triumphs of Trajan, and the disasters of Ju- 
lian. The power of France was less durable 
than that of Rome, only because it was more 
oppressive; it was more stubbornly resisted, be- 
cause it did not bring the blessings of civiliza- 
tion on its wings. Its course was hailed by no 
grateful nations, its progress marked by no ex- 
perienced blessings; unlike the beneficent sun 
of Roman greatness, which shone only to im- 
prove, its light, like the dazzling glare of the 
meteor, “rolled, blazed, destroyed, and was no 
more.” . 

Nor were the varieties of éharacter which ap- 
peared on the scene during those py¢raordinary 
eventful years less deserving of at- varieties of 
tention. If the genius displayed character and 
was unprecedented, so also was the events which 
wickedness; if history has little to ™ “*™mee 
show comparable to the triumphs that were 
gained, it has no parallel to the crimes that were 
committed. The terrible severity of Danton, 
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the cowardly cruelty of Robespierre, are as un- 
exampled as the military genius of Napoleon or 
the naval career of Nelson. If France may, 
with reason, pride herself upon the astonishing 
accumulation of talent which was brought to 
bear upon the fortunes of the state during the 
progress of the Revolution, she must share the 
disgrace of the inhuman crimes which were 
committed by its leaders, and borne by its sup- 
porters among the people. It is the peculiar 
duty of the ;ristorian to preserve for future ad- 
miration the virtues which adorned, and to con- 
sign to eternal execration the vices which dis- 
graced that eventful age: ‘“ Exsequi sententias 
haud institui,nisi insignes per honestiam, aut 
notabili dedecore; quod preecipuwum munus an- 
nalium reor, ne virtutes sileantur, utque pravis 
dictis factisque ex posteritate et infamia metus 
sit. Ceterum tempora illa adeo infecta, ut non 
modo priores civitatis, quibus claritudo sua ob- 
Sequiis protegenda erat, sed omnes consulares, 
magna pars eorum qui pretura functi, multique 
etiam pedarii senatores, certatim exsurgerent 
foedaque et nimia censerent.”’* 

The peculiar virtues and character of all the 
European nations were eminently exemplified 
during those disastrous years. ‘The obstinate 
hostility of the Spaniards, the enthusiastic val- 
our of the French, the ardént spirit of the Prus- 
sians, the persevering steadiness of the Aus- 
irians, the devoted courage of the Russians, the 
freeborn bravery of the English, have been suc- 
cessively put to the test. The boasted glories 
of Louis XIV. sink into insignificance com- 
pared to the triumphs of Napoleon; and the 
victories of Marlborough produced less impor- 
tant consequences than those of Vittoria and 
‘Waterloo. Since the Western World was ar- 
rayed against the Eastern on the shores of Pal- 
estine, no such assemblages of armed men have 
been seen as those which followed the standards 
of Napoleon; and the hordes which Attila dis- 
piabet on the plains of Chalons were less for- 
midable than those which Alexander led from 
the deserts of Scythia. 

Nor were the intellectual exertions of this an- 
imating period less conspicuous than its warlike 
achievements. In this bloodless contest, the 
leaders of civilization, the lords of the earth and 
the sea, outstripped all other states. The same 
age which witnessed the military glories of 
Wellington and Napoleon, beheld the comple- 
tion of astronomical investigation by Laplace, 
and the hidden recesses of the heart unfolded by 
Sir Walter Scott. Earth told the history of its 
revolutions through the remains buried in its 
bosom, and the secrets even of material compo- 
sition yielded to the power of philosophical 
analysis. Sculpture revived from its ashes un- 
der the taste of Canova, and the genius of Tor- 
waldson again charmed the world by the fasci- 
nations of design ; 
splendour in the embellishments of the French 
metropolis, and the rising capital of Russia uni- 
ted to the solidity of Egyptian materials the del- 
icacy of Grecian taste.} Even the rugged ridges 
of the Alps yielded to the force of scientific en- 
terprise, and the barriers of Nature were smooth- 
ed by the efforts of human perseverance ; while 
the genius of Britain added a new element to 
the powers of art, and made fire the instrument 
of subduing the waves. 

Effects so various could not have arisen from 
the ordinary course of human events. ‘The tal- 
ent developed was too great, the wickedness 
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committed too appalling, to be explained on the 
usual principles of human nature. It seemed 
rather as if some higher powers had been en- 
gaged in a strife in which man was the visible 
instrument; as if the demons of hell had been 
let loose to scourge.mankind, and the protection 
of Heaven for a time withdrawn from virtue, to 
subject its firmness to the severest test. The 
fancy of antiquity would have peopled the scene 
with hostile deities, supporting unseen the con- 
tests of armies; the severer genius of Christi- 
anity beheld in it the visible interposition of Al- 
mighty power, to punish the sins of a corrupted 
world. 

There was nothing, however, supernatural in 
the events of that momentous Bee. LOC Gansesnt 
magnitude of the effects produded arose this diver- 
entirely from the intensity of the feel- sity- 
ings which were roused; the extremes of virtue 
and vice which were exhibited, from the force 
of the incitements to the former, and the tempta- 
tions to the latter, which were presented. ‘The 
interests which were at stake were not the loss 
of provinces or the retreat of armies, but the fate 
of whole ranks in society, and the lives of mul- 
titudes, from the throne to the cottage; the pas- 
sions which were called into action, not the mo- 
mentary excitation of national rivalry, or the 
casual burst of hostile feeling, but the mutual 
and deep-rooted hatred which had been gather- 
ing strength from the foundation of the world. 
The friends of liberty inhaled their spirit from 
the example of antiquity, and drank deep of the 
fountains which the writers of Greece and Rome 
had opened; the supporters of the throne struck 
the profounder chords cf religion and loyalty, 
and summoned to their aid the precepts of Cath- 
olic faith and the honour of modem nobility. 
The fervour of ancient eloquence, the recollec- as 
tions of classical achievement, warmed the for- 
mer; the feelings of hereditary devotion, the glo- 
ries of chivalrous descent, animated the latter, 
It was not the ripple of a minute that burst upon 
the shore, but the long swell of the Atlantic, 
wafted from distant realms, and heaved on the 
bosom of remote antiquity. 

The struggle between the high and the low, 
the throne and the people, has subsisted from a 
remote period; but it is only in modern times 
that the principles of general freedom have been 
established, or those powers brought into collis- 
ion which had been mutually gaining strength 
from the earliest times. 

How just soever it may appear to us that the 
welfare and interests of the great body Causes criie 
of the people should be protected from early depres- 
the aggressions of the powerful, there sion of the 
is nothing more certain thanthat such Jower orders, 
is not the primitive or original state of society. 
The varieties of human character, the different 
degrees of intellectual or physical strength with 
which men are endowed, the consequences of 
accident, misfortune, or crime, the destitution 
and helpless state of the poor in the infancy of 
civilization, early introduce the distinction of 
ranks, and precipitate the lower orders into that 
state of dependance on their superiors which is 
known by the name of slavery. This institu- 
tion, however odious its name has now justly 
become, is not an evil when it first arises ; it 
only becomes such by being continued in cir- 
cumstances different from those in which it ori- 
ginated, and in times when the protection it af- 
fords to the poor is no longer required. | 

The universality of slavery in the 
early ages of mankind is a certain in- 
dication that it is unavoidable, from 
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the circumstances in which the human species 
is everywhere placed in the first stages of socie- 

‘Where capital is unknown, property inse- 
eure, and violence universal, there is no security 
for the lower classes but in the protection of their 
superiors; and the sole condition on which this 
zan be obtained is that of slavery. Property in 
the person and labour of the poor is the only in- 
ducement which can be held out to the opulent 
to take them under their protection. Compul- 
sion is the only power which can render labour 
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the fnfluence of artificial wants, or a general 
taste for its fruits, Humanity, justice, and pol- 
icy, so powerful in civilized ages, are then un- 
known, and the sufferings of the destitute are as 
much disregarded as those of the lower animals. 
If they belonged to no lord, they would speedily 
fall a prey to famine or violence. How miser- 
able soever the condition of slaves may be in 
those unruly times, they are incomparably bet- 
ter off than they would have been if they had 
incurred the destitution of freedom.* 

The simplicity of rural or patriarchal man- 
ners mitigates the severity of an institution 
which necessity had first introduced... The 
slaves among the Arabs or the Tartars enjoyed 
nearly as much happiness as their masters ; 
their occupations, fare, and enjoyments were 
nearly the same.t To this day, the condition 
of a slave in all the Eastern empires differs but 
little from that of a domestic servant in modern 
Europe; and even the enfranchised poor of 
France and England would find something to 
envy in the situation of a Russian peasant. 
Succour in sickness, employment in health, and 
maintenance in old age, are important advanta- 
ges even in the best-regulated states: during the 
anarchy of early times their value is incalcula- 
ble.t 

There is no instance in the history of the 
world of the peasantry in a level country, who 
are solely employed in the labours of agricul- 
ture, emancipating themselves without external 
aid from this state of dependance on their su- 
periors. Attached to the soil, weighed down by 
the toil of cultivation, separated from each other, 
and limited in the sphere of their observation, 
ignorant from want of mutual intercourse, and 
yet destitute of the energy of savage life, they 
have everywhere remained, from generation to 
generation, unable either to combine against 
violence or to escape from oppression, ‘The in- 
habitants of Mesopotamia, of Egypt, or of Ben- 
gal, like the serfs of Poland, or the boors of 
Russia in recent times, have continued, from 
the earliest ages, in the same state of passive 
and laborious existence. 

It is by the aid of other habits, and by the in- 
fluence of a different state of society, that the 
first rudiments of freedom have been established 
among mankind. 

The first of these causes y i. De tan the 

‘ independence and solitude of the pas- 
windh lead toned life. The Arabs, who follow- 
to freedom. ed their camels over the sands of 
Arabia; the Scythians, who wandered over the 
deserts of Tartary, were subject to no oppres- 
sion, because they were restrained by no neces- 
sity. If the chief of a tribe was guilty of any 


nn 
¥ Sism., Hist. de France, i., 50-160. ; 
+ Dommum ac servum, nullis educationis deliciis dig- 
noscas. Inter eadem pecora, in eodem humo degunt ; donec 
wtas separet, ing enuos virtus agnoscat.”—TaciTus, De Mor. 
Germ., ¢. 20. 
if Park’s Travels in Africa, i., 434. Volney’s Syria, p. 
312 Clarke’s Travels, i., 901 70. 
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act of injustice, his subjects had it Tne independ- 
always in their power to depart with ence of pasto- 
their families and herds, and before al life. 
a few hours had elapsed, all trace of their route 
had disappeared in the sand of the desert, or 
amid the vegetation of the steppes. Like our 
first parents on leaving Paradise, the world was 
all before them, and wherever grass flourished 
or water was to be found, they were equally 
ready to sojourn andincrease. From this inde- 
pendence of the shepherd tribes, joined to the 
boundless extent of the plains which Nature had. 
prepared for their reception, have sprung the 
freedom and energy of the pastoral character ; 
the conquests of the Arabs and the settlements 
of the Scythians have arisen from the same 
cause of hardihood in their native wilds; and 
to the roving habits of our forefathers, who 
spread from the centre of Asia to the shores of 
the Atlantic, the liberty of modern times is - 
mainly to be ascribed, and all the glories of Eu- 
ropean civilization have sprung—the arts of 
Greece, the arms of Rome, the chivalry of 
France, and the navy of England. 

The second great source of freedom in human 
affairs is to be found in the protection The securi- 
and opulence of walled cities. Amid ty of walled 
the security which they afford, indus- cities. 
try is excited by the desire of enjoyment, and 
capital accumulates from the means of employ- 
ing it. With the growth of wealth succeeds a 
consciousness of the independence which it con- 
fers ; with the extension of property, an aver- 
sion to the oppression which might endanger it. 
The assembly of multitudes awakens a sense of 
strength; community of interest engenders pub- 
lic feeling, proximity of residence suggests the 
means of common defence. Amid the growing 
wealth and rapid communication of ideas which 
prevail in commercial cities, the spirit of free- 
dom is awakened, and the hatred to oppression 
confirmed. From this source the whole liberty 
of antiquity took its rise; their republics were 
all cradled in a single ask and confined to the 
citizens whom it produced; and the names of a 
state and political body were derived from that 
of a town, in which alone they were found to 
exist. 

The last source of freedom is to be found in 
the sequestered situation and inde- The protec- 
pendent habits of mountaineers. tion of mount 
Amid the solitude of the Alps or im retreats. 
the fastnesses of the Himalaya, vigour is called. 
forth by the necessity for exertion, and inde- 
pendence preserved by security from insult. 
The oppressors of mankind pass unheeding by 
these cradles of intrepid courage, and, attracted 
by the spoils of more opulent states, leave in 
their native obscurity the poor and hardy inhab- 
itants of mountainous regions. From genera- 
tion to generation, accordingly, the same free 
and independent habits are perpetuated in the 
mountain tribes of the world; and while the 
vigour of conquerors melts in the plains, as A= 
pine snows under the warmth of a southern sun, 
the freedom of the mountains is preserved, like 
their glaciers, in virgin purity, amid the blasts 
and the severity of winter. Laon 

The freedom of the ancient world expired in 
the course of ages, from the limited Limited ex- 
number of those who enjoyed its ben- tent of free- 
efits. This was the chief cause of its pe heel 
decay ; but it arose, unavoidably, frome gai san 
the limited sources from which freedum took 
its rise in ancient times. Republics, such as 
Athens or Sparta, where the freemen did not 
exceed twenty thousand, while the slaves were 
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above four hundred thousand, were not free 
countries: they were cities in which a certain 
portion of the inhabitants, little qualified to ex- 
ercise them, had acquired exclusive privileges, 
while they kept the great body of their brethren 
in a state of servitude.* Even the philosophers 
of antiquity, in their speculations concerning a 
perfect republic, could not go beyond a small 
texitory, ruled by a single city, in which the 
g-eat body of the people were slaves. The priv- 
ileged citizens evinced on every occasion the 
Strongest repugnance to extending their rights to 
others; and, in consequence, were exposed, on 
the first reverse, to the defection of all their al- 
lies. Hence the liberty of the Grecian repub- 
lies was short-lived and precarious. The ruling 
class became corrupted from the influence of 
prosperity or the seductions of wealth, and no 
infusion of energy took place from the lower, to 
renovate their strength or supply their place; 
the political body depended upon the exertions 
of a single class, and with its virtue the public 
freedom expired. The splendour of success or 
the efforts of genius might retard the approach 
of disaster or conceal the growth of corruption ; 
but the season of maturity stripped the tree of 
its foliage, and the trunk, fed by no perennial 
fountain and invigorated by no ascending nour- 
ishment, yielded without resistance to the blasts 
of winter.t 

With a magnanimity so extraordinary, and 
Different $0 Contrary to the ordinary principles 
policy of the Of human nature, that it may almost 


omans. Its be ascribed to Divine interposition, 
prodigious 


the Romans, from the foundation of 
effects, 


their republic, admitted all the sub- 
jects of conquered states to a share of their priv- 
ileges,'and they received in return the empire 
of the world. From the first junction of the Ro- 
mans and Sabines to the final extension, by the 
Emperor Antoninus, of the privileges of Roman 
citizens to the whole civilized world, this policy 
was steadily pursued—unshaken by success, un- 
subdued by disaster. The Romans felt the ben- 
efit of this magnanimous conduct in the steady 
adherence of their allies during the severest pe- 
riods of national misfortune. Even the defeats 
of the Trebia and Thrasymene were not follow- 
ed by the defection of a single ally; nothing but 
the overthrow of Canne shook their fidelity ; 
while the first serious disaster of Carthage, 
which confined its privileges to its own citizens, 
Stripped the Republic of all its subsidiary for- 
ces. The Steady growth, unequalled extent, and 
long duration of the Roman Empire, proves the 
wisdom of their political system; but it fell a 
prey at length to the dreadful evil of domestic 
Slavery.§ It was this incurable evil which, 
even in the time of Augustus, thinned the ranks 
of the legions; which in process of time filled 
the armies with mercenary soldiers and the prov- 
ices with great proprietors ; which subsequent- 
ly rendered it impracticable to raise a military 
force in the southern provinces of the Empire, 


* Athens contained, at its greatest period, 21,000, Sparta 
29,000 citizens.—GrB gon, i., 383. 

t Plut. in Pericles. Gib.,i., 53, 54, and 383. Arist., De Rep., 
i., 4,5. Mitford, ix., 10, 11. Staél, Rev. Frang., i., 10, 11. 

t The Roman citizens, in the time of Paulus Emilius, 
amounted to 337,000 persons capable of bearing arms ; the 
admission of the Italian allies by Caius Gracchus swelled 
their numbers to 4,163,000 in the time of Augustus, and the 
extension of the franchise to the Gauls augmented them to 
6,900,000. The Emperor Antonius, by a general edict, ex- 
tended the privilege to the whole Empire.* 

§ The slaves in the Roman Empire were extremely nu- 
erous ; those of a single family were ascertained, on a 
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and at length consumed the vitals of the state, 
and left nothing to withstand the barbarians but 
nobles who wanted courage to defend their prop- 
erty, and slaves who were destitute of property 
to rouse their courage.* 

The barbarians who a the Roman 

Empire brought with them from ,.... : 
iheie deserts the freedom and energy enue 
of savage life. Amid the expiring em nations. 
embers of civilized institutions they Its great ef- 
spread the flames of barbarian inde- '¢'s: 
pendence ; on the decayed stock of urban liber- 
ty they ingrafted the vigorous shoots of pastoral 
freedom. From their exploits, the thrones, the 
monarchs, and the nobles of Europe took their 
rise; in their customs is to be found the source 
of the laws and institutions of modern times ; in 
their settlements, the origin of the peculiar char- 
acter by which the different European nations 
are distinguished. Their conquests Lamentable 
were not, in the end, a mere change prostration 
of government, or the substitution of of the van- 
one race of monarchs for another, but ished. 
a total subversion of the property, customs, and 
institutions of the vanquished people. Their 
cities were destroyed, their temples ruined, their 
movables plundered, their estates confiscated.t 
The daughters of the greatest among the con- 
quered were compelled to receive husbands from 
the leaders of their enemies, while those of the 
inferior classes were exposed to the grossest in- 
sults, or driven in despair to the protection of 
convents; and the youth of the other sex, born 
to splendid possessions, were sold as slaves, or 
compelled to labour as serfs on the lands which 
their fathers held as proprietors. T'o such ex- 
tremes of distress were the inhabitants of the 
vanquished states sometimes reduced, that they 
voluntarily submitted to bondage as the price of 
life, and sought in slavery the only protection 
which could be obtained from the violence by 
which they were surrounded.t 

It was not, ho.vever, at once, or by any sudden 
act of violence, that this complete transfer of 
property from the vanquished to the victors took 
place. The settlements of the Northern nations 
in the. provinces of the Roman Empire did not 
resemble the conquests either of thé Roman le- 
gions or the armies of modern Europe, but were 
rather akin, though more violent, to the gradual 
inroad which the Irish poor have effected into 
the provinces of Western Britain in these times. 
Wave after wave succeeded before the whole 
country was occupied; one province was over- 
run for a whole generation before another was 
invaded; and a more equitable division of goods 
between the natives and the conquerors at first 
took place than could have been expected where 
power was at the disposal of such rude barbari- 
ans. Sometimes a half, sometimes a third of 
the vanquished lands were left in the hands of 
the old proprietors ; and, although the portion 
was abridged by each successive inroad of con- 
querors, yet it was several centuries before the 
transfer was completely effected; and some rem- 


melancholy occasion, to amount to 400 souls 3; but no gener- 
al enumeration or peculiar garb was allowed, lest it should 
be discovered how few the freemen were in comparison to 
their number.—Tacirvus. 

* Polyb., iii, c. 9 and 6. Ferg. Rome, v., 277. Gib., iii., 
66 ; vii., 212; v., 263. Sism., Hist. de France, i., 82. 

t So far was this universal system of disinheriting car- 
ried after the Norman conquest, that, by a general enact- 
ment, inserted in Doomsday Book, all alienations by Saxons 
subsequent to the conquest of William, and all titles to es- 
tates not derived from him and registered in his books, were 
declared null.—THIERRY, ii., p. 278. 

+ Thierry, ii., 24, 96, 97, 109, 101. Sism., Hist. de 
France, i., 277. 
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"wants of the ancient free or allodial tenure have 

in all the European monarchies survived the 
“whole changes of the Middle Ages. Gradually, 
however, the work of spoliation was extended ; 
the depressed condition and timid character of 
the native inhabitants rendered them incapable 
of resisting the inroads of their fierce neigh- 
‘pours; numbers surrendered their properties for 
the benefit of feudal protection; the daughters 
-of the vanquished, if entitled to lands, almost all 
chose their husbands from the sons of the con- 
querors, or were compelled to do so by the pow- 
-er of the sovereign; and at length the change 
was generally effected, and the land had almost 
everywhere passed from the Romans to the 
northern proprietors. Before the tenth century 
the change was complete.* 

The lamentable state of weakness and decay 
Separation into which the Roman Empire had 
thence be- fallen in the latter age of its existence, 
swe the in consequence of the universality of 

s of Slavery in all its provinces, rendered 


oe 
Sedere ™ the people totally incapable of prevent- 
times. ing this general spoliation. They sub- 


mitted, almost without resistance, to every inva- 
der, and could hardly be induced to take up 
arms, even by the most incessant foreign and 
domestic aggressions. Hence arose a total sep- 
aration of the higher and lower orders, and an 
ventire change in the habits, occupations, and 
_ character of the different ranks of society. From 
the free conquerors of the Roman provinces have 
_sprung the noble and privileged classes of mod- 
em Europe; from their enslaved subjects, the 
mumerous and degraded ranks of peasants and 
jJabourers.t ‘The equality and energy of pastor- 
_al life stamped a feeling of pride and independ- 
‘ence on the descendants of the conquerors, which 
in many countries is yet undiminished; the mis- 
-ery and degradation of the vanquished riveted 
‘chains about their necks, which were hardly 
loosened for a thousand years. ; 
In this original separation of the different 
ranks of society, consequent upon the invasion 
of the Franks into Gaul, is to be found the re- 
mote cause of the evils which induced the 
Frencu Revo.uTion. But many ages were 
destined to elapse before the conflicting inter- 
ests thus created came into collision ; and it 
was by the gradual agency of several concur- 
ring causes that the energy was restored to the 
mass of the people, which had been lost amid 
‘the tranquillity of Roman servitude and the vio- 
jJence of feudal oppression. 
When the lands of the vanquished people were 
_at length completely divided, and the military fol- 
lowers of the victorious invaders had complete- 
ly overspread the conquered territory, the nobles 
despised their subjects too much to court their 
assistance in periods of danger. Shut up in cas- 
¢les and surrounded by their own military re- 
tainers, they neither required the aid nor felt for 
the sufferings of their bondsmen. The ravages 
‘of the Normans, the cruelty of the Huns, excited 
put little compassion while it was wreaked only 
‘on the slaves of the country; and the baron, se- 
‘cure within his walls, beheld with indifference 
his villages in flames, and the long files of weep- 
ing captives who were carried off from beneath 
his ramparts by the desolating invaders. During 
these long ages of feudal anarchy, the lower or- 
ders neither improved in courage nor rose in im- 
portance; the lapse of time served only to in- 


* Guizot, Essais sur VII-st. de France, 330, 252, 280, 301. 
“Thierry, Essais sur VHistoire, 87, 99. ‘ (5 
¢ Thierry, Introduction, i., 8, 9. Sism., France, i., 74, 87. 
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crease their degradation, by extinguishing the 
remembrance of better times.* 

But the conquests of the northern nations led 
to one important consequence : the First origin of 
establishment of representative gov- representative 
ernment: in the provinces of the em- severnments. 
pire. The liberty of antiquity, cradled in single 
cities, was confined to the citizens who were pres- 
ent on the spot, and could take an active part in 
the public deliberations. Though the Romans, 
with unexampled wisdom, extended the rights 
of citizenship to the conquered provinces, yet the 
idea of admitting them to a share of the repre- 
sentation never occurred to their minds ; and the 
more important privileges of a citizen could only 
be exercised by actually repairing to the me- 
tropolis. ‘The unavoidable consequence of this 
was, that the populace of the capital, in all the 
free states of antiquity, exercised the principal 
powers of government; from their passions the 
public measures took their rise; and by their 
tumults, revolutions in the state were effected. 
Hence the violence, the anarchy, and the incon- 
stancy by which their history was so often dis- 
tinguisneu, and which, though concealed amid 
the blaze of ancient eloquence, the searching eye 
of modern history has so fully illustrated.+ 

The northern nations, on the other hand, whe 
established themselves on the ruins of the Re- 
man Empire, were actuated by different feelings 
and influenced by opposite habits. The liberty 
which they brought with them from their woods, 
or which had sprung up amid the independence 
of the desert, knew no locality, and was confined 
to no district. The whole nation was originally 
free; and that freedom was equally preserved 
and valued in the cultivated plain as in the des- 
ert wilds. When the military followers of a 
victorious chief were settled in a province they 
had conquered, they still paet their leader 
with somewhat of their original independence ; 
and he was distinguished from them only by the 
pre-eminence of his rank in actual war, and the 
magnitude of his allotment of the vanquished 
lands. The sea-kings, who so long desoiated 
the maritime provinces of France and England, 
and the Anglo-Saxons, who laid the foundation 
of the English Empire, possessed hardly any 
authority over their followers but during the oe 
riod of actual service. ‘The Franks who, under 
Clovis, established the French monarchy, owed 
but a nominal allegiance to their chief. Eleva- 
ted on the shields of their followers, their leaders 
owed their dignity to the voluntary choice of 
their fellow-soldiers; and, even in moments of 
triumph, the meanest soldiers were not afraid 
of reminding them of the tenure by which they 
held their authority.t 

It was the settlement of brave and energetic 
nations in rich and highly cultivated Qauses which 
provinces which led to the separa- led to it in 
tion of the victors over the conquer- modern Eu- 
ed districts, and the establishment FORE 
of an independent aristocracy amid the de- 
caying wealth of ancient servitude. Had the 
country been less richly cultivated, the followers 
of the northern invaders would have been lost 
amid the seductions of cities, or returned, after 
a predatory incursion, to the solitudes which 
protected them from pursuit. It was the dis- 
covery of rich and cultivated districts, tenanted 
by a skilful but unwarlike people, which en- 
ee Se lie Re A 
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couraged the rural settlement of the conquerors, 
which rendered the protection of cities unneces- 
Sary, and provided a counterpoise to their al- 
urements; and, by establishing the invaders 
in a permanent manner in the country, ~ 
preserved their manners from corruption, an 
rendered the servitude of the Roman Empire 
one remote cause of the liberty of modern Eu- 
rope. 

On the first settlement of the victorious na- 
tions, the popular assemblies of the soldiers 
were an actual convocation of the military ar- 
tay of the kingdom. ‘William the Conqueror 
summoned his whole military followers to as- 
semble at Winchester, and sixty thousand men 
obeyed the mandate, the poorest of whom held 
property adequate to the maintenance of a horse- 
man and his attendants. The meetings of the 
Champs de Mai were less a deputation from the 
followers of Clovis than an actual congregation 
of their numbers in one vast assembly. But, in 
progess of time, the burden of travelling from a 

istance was severely felt, and the prevalence 
of sedentary habits rendered the landed proprie- 
tors unwilling to undertake the risk or expense 
of personal attendance on the great council of 
the state. Hence the introduction of Paruiu- 
MENTS or REPRESENTATIVE Leaistarures, the 
greatest addition to the cause of liberty which 
modern times has afforded; which combine the 
energy of a democratic with the caution of an 
aristocratic government; which temper the tur- 
bulence and allay the fervour of cities, by the 
slowness and the tenacity of country life; and 
which, where the balance is duly preserved in 
the composition of the assembly, provide, in the 
variety of its interests and habits, a permanent 
check upon the violence or injustice of a part 
of its members:* 

It is doubtful, however, whether these causes, 
They are ta- POwerful as they are, would have 
ken from the led to the introduction of that great 
assemblies of and hitherto unknown change in 
the Church. covernment which the representa- 
tive system introduced, had not a model existed 
for imitation, in which, for a series of “ages, it 
had been fully established. The councils of 
the Church had, so early as the sixth century, 
introduced over all Christendom the most per- 
fect system of representation: delegates from 
the most remote dioceses in Europe and Asia 
had there assembled to deliberate on the con- 
cerns of the faithful; and every Christian priest, 
in the humblest station, had some share in the 
formation of those great assemblies, by whom 
the general affairs of the Church were to be 
regulated. The formation of parliaments, under 
the representative system, took place in all the 
European states in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. The industry of antiquaries may 
carry the Wittenagemot, or actual assembly of 
leading men, a few generations farther back; 
but six centuries before, the councils of Nice 
and Antioch had exhibited perfect models of a 
universal system of Tepresentation, embracing a 
wider sphere than the whole extent of the Ro- 
man Empire. There can be no doubt that it 
was this example, so generally known, and of 
such powerful authority, which determined the 
imitation of the other members of the communi- 
ty, where they had any common concerns which 
required deliberation; and thus, to the other 


blessings which civilization owes to Christiani- | : 5 
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ty, are to be added those inestimable advanta- 
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ges which have flowed from the establishment: 
of the representative system.* d 

In every part of Europe, accordingly, where’ 
the Northern conquerors established Universally. 
themselves, the rudiments of a repre- established 
sentative government are to be found. in Europe. 
In all, the barons settled in the country, and the 
legislative authority was vested in assemblies. 
of their representatives, who, under the name 
of Wiltenagemots, Parliaments, States-Generci, 
or Cortes, were brought together at stated pe-- 
riods to deliberate on the public concerns. Se 
naturally did this institution spring from the 
habits and situations of the military settlers, and. 
so little did its first founders anticipate the im- 
portant consequences which have flowed from: 
its adoption, that the right of sending representa- 
tives to Parliament was generally considered, 
not as a privilege, but a burden; and that share 
in the legislature, which is now so much the 
object of contention and desire, was originally 
viewed as an oppressive duty, for which those é 
who exercised it were entitled to indemnification. 
from their more fortunate brethren. The barons, 
however, were long animated by a strong feeling: 
of independence, and in every part of Europe, at 
principle 
of resistance to arbitrary authority. In Spain,. 
accordingly, France, Germany, and. Flanders, 
we find them manfully resisting the encroach- 
ments of the sovereign, and in all, tue same 
privileges of not being taxed without their con- 
sent, and of concurring in the acts of the legis~. 
lature, early established.t 

In all these states, however, the feudal system: 
was subject to the same fatal defect, Fatal de 
that it made no provision for the inter- fects of the 
ests or welfare of the great body of the feudal sys- 
people. Like all other institutions tem. 
in which this defect existed, it involved in itself 
the principles of its own decay. The conquer- 
ors of the Roman Empire deemed the inhabi- 
tants of the provinces in which they settled 
wholly unworthy of notice; and even in Mag- 
na Charta, while the privileges of the barons: 
and the freemen were anxiously provided for, 
ho stipulation of any importance was made for 
the extensive class of hushandmen or slaves... 
The decline in the virtue of the barbarous set- 
ilers was in most instances extremely rapid, and 
the succeeding wave of invaders generally found 
the first set lost in sloth or destroyed by luxury... 
In the miserable and degraded barons, who de- 
serted Roderick in his contest with the Moorish. 
invaders of Spain, we can hardly discern a trace 
of resemblance to the impetuous warriors who, 
under Attila, penetrated into that secluded prov- 
ince of the Roman Empire; and the Moorish 
conquerors were in a few centuries reduced to 
the same degraded state from the operation of 
the same causes, Even the genius and triumphs 
of Charlemagne were unequal to renovating the- 
mixture of barbarism and effeminacy of which 
he formed the head; and humanity never ap- 
peared in a more pusillanimous or degraded 
form than. among the Rois Fainéans, the un- 
worthy successors of Charles Martel, and of the 
barons who died for the liberty of Christendom 
on the field of Tours. All the efforts of Charle~ 
magne for the improvement of his people were 

* Salvandy, 
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thwarted by the limited number of free inhabi- 
tants whom they contained. A few thousand 
freemen were there to be found scattered among 
as many million of slaves; and, in his own lift- 
time, he had the misfortune of beholding the 
rogress of corruption even among the troops 
whom he had led to victory. The same cause 
blasted all the beneficent institutions of Alfred 
for the protection and improvement of his coun- 
try, and exposed the English nation, for so long 
a period, to desolation and ruin from a small 
body of Northern invaders.* : 

The private wars of the nobles with’ each 
Effects of the Other were the first circumstance 
private wars which renewed the courage and re- 
of the nobles. yiyed the energy of the feudal bar- 
ons. It is to this cause, joined to the fortifica- 
tion of the castles, and the constant use of arms 
by the retainers of the landowners, that the res- 
toration of the military courage of France is to 

_ be ascribed. The Spanish barons were trained 
to courage in the Stern school of necessity, and 
regained, in the mountains of Galicia, the valour 
which their conquerors were losing amid the 
luxuries of Cordova. The English military 
spirit, which had decayed from the same causes, 
was restored by the private wars of the nobles 
during the reign of Stephen; and, amid the 
havoc and ruin of the country, that courage was 
elicited which was destined to lay the foundation 
of British liberty in a happier age.t 

But the feudal liberty was at length destroyed 
Causes of the by the change of manners, and the 
decay of feu- natural progress of opulence. Be- 
dal liberty. ing confined to a limited class of 
society, it expired with the virtue of those who 
alone were interested in its defence; conferring 
little upon the great body of the people, it de- 
‘rived nothing from the talents which lay buried in 
their bosom. Wealth enervated its possessors, 

.and no inferior class existed to supply their 
lace; the rich became corrupted, and the poor 
id not cease to be slaves. ‘The progress was 

different in different states, but in all the result 
was the same. The kingdoms both of Arragon 
and Castile were governed, in their early his- 
tory, by more limited monarchs than the Planta- 
genets of England, and their nobles did not yield 
to the barons of Runnymede in zeal for the pres- 
ervation of their privileges; but it was in vain 
that they extorted concessions from their sov- 
ereigns, and confirmed them on occasion of 
every renewal of the coronation oath. The 
ite decline in: Spirit of freedom, and with it the 
Spain and _ liberties of the nation, died away 
France. upon the decay of the feudal aris- 
tocracy, from the selfishness and degradation of 
the great body of the people. The Cortes main- 
tained its independent spirit, and the “ Great 
Privilege,” the Magna Charta of Arragon, was 
never repealed; but the cities neglected sending 
representatives to its assemblies, and many suf 
fered their right to a place in its deliberations to 
expire. The nobles became attached to the 
splendour of a court, and, with the forms of a 
limited, Spain became a despotic monarchy.t 

In France, the nobility, during the period of 
their feudal vigour, reduced the crown to nearly 
the same limited sway as prevailed in England, 

. insomuch that, for nearly half a century, it was 
ESS READ AR GEOL ca 
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a general opinion, confirmed by several solemn: 
acts of the throne, that no tax could be levied: 
without the consent of the Three Estates. But. 
the skeleton of a free government perished with 
the decay of the feudal manners: the influence 
of the crown, and the attractions of a metropolis, 
drew the nobility to Paris; and liberty in the 
country, deprived of its only supporters, speedily 
fell to the ground.* 

The progress was somewhat different in Ger- 
many, although there, as elsewhere 
in the European monarchies, the 
feudal system at first established the rudiments: 
of a free government, the illegality of taxes 
without the consent of the people, and the par- 
tition of the legislative sovereignty with the 
states of the kingdom. The power of the great 
barons rendered the empire elective, and broke 
down into separate states the venerable fabric 
of the Germanic confederacy ; but their sway 
within their own domains being not restrained 
by the vigour or intelligence of the people, grad~ 
ually became unlimited, and the frame of liberty 
was obliterated in the rising ambition of mili- 
tary power.t 

Notwithstanding the long and hereditary at- 
tachment of the English people to 414 pnetand 
free institutions: notwithstanding “" "*°""" 
the diffusion of this spirit by the establishment 
of trial by jury, and its preservation by the pro- 
tection of insular situation, the usual causes of 
decline had begun to operate, and the feudal in- 
dependence of the barons in the Middle Ages. 
had yielded to the corrupted subservience of op- 
ulent times. The desolating wars of York and 
Lancaster thinned the ranks of the nobles; the 
increase of luxury, by changing the direction. 
of their expenditure, sapped the foundations of 
their power. Under the Tudor princes, the in- 
difference of Parliament to the liberties of the 
people had already commenced. Europe could 
not exhibit a monarch who governed his people 
with more absolute sway than Henry VILI., nor 
is anythipg in modern times more instructive 
than the pliant servility with which both the 
Parliament and the people obeyed his despotic 
commands, History can hardly exhibit an ex— 
ample of a reign in which a greater number of 
violent invasions were made, not only on public 
rights, but private property—in which Justice 
was more disgracefully prostituted in courts Ons. 
law, liberty more completely abandoned in the 
measures of Parliament, or caprice more tyran~ 
nically exerted on the throne. Those who as- 
cribe the freedom of England solely to the feudal 
institutions, would do well to consider the con-~ 
dition of the country and the servility of the peo- 
ple during the reign of this ferocious tyrant: - 
who confiscated the property of one third of the 
landholders of his kingdom, and executed 72,000: 
persons in a single lifetime—or even, perhaps, 
of his more prudent and popular daughter.t 

Admirably adapted, therefore, as the feudal 
system was for preserving an inde- tt was only fit- 
pendent spirit during the Middle ted for a bar- 
Ages; gratefully as we must ac- barous age- 
knowledge its influence in restraining the power 
of the northern conquerors, and preventing the 
very name of Right or Privilege from being 
swept away, as in the Asiatic monarchies, by 
the desolating hand of power ; fully as we must 
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sadmit that tyranny would have rioted without 
control, if, when the people were poor and disu- 
nited, the nobles had not been brave and free; 
still it is obvious that it was an institution suit- 
ed only to a barbarous age, and alike incapable 
of being moulded, according to the changes 
which society undergoes, or of providing for the 
freedom of civilized times. With the institution 
of standing armies, the progress of luxury, the 
invention of gunpowder, and the rise of cities, it 
necessarily decayed. The liberty which was 
built on no other foundation has everywhere 
“long since fallen to the ground.* 

The feudal system was in its vigour during 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. When the 
»barons dwelt in fortified castles on their estates, 
surrounded by a tenantry trained to warlike ex- 
~ercises, and attached alike by habit and interest 
to the fortunes of their chief; cased in armour 
from head to foot, and leading on a body of war- 
like and devoted retainers, they were alike for- 
midable to the throne and the cottage. If they 
sextorted privileges in their own favour from the 
sovereign, they gave none to their enslaved vas- 
sals. With a merciless hand and unsparing se- 
verity, they checked the first struggles of the 
people for a share of that freedom which they so 
strenuously asserted for themselves. The in- 
ssurrections of the Jacquerie in France, of the 
peasants under Wat Tyler in England, and of 
the Flemings under the brewer of Ghent, were 
repressed with a cruelty of which history affords 
few examples. The courage and enthusiasm 
of the multitude in vain contended for victory 
with steel-clad warriors, trained to arms from 
their earliest years. The knights broke through 
the ranks of the peasants with the same ease as 
they would have traversed an unarmed assem- 
bly; and the degraded serf, incapable of those 
-efforts of heroism which animated the free shep- 
herds of the Alps, sunk beneath the stroke of 
fate with the resignation of a martyr rather than 
‘the spirit of a warrior.t 

But the power of the nobles, incapable of be- 
Opulence un- 12g subverted by force, was under- 
-Jermined the mined by opulence; and the eman- 
power of the cipation of the people, for which so 
siybles. many thousands had perished in 
vain, arose at length from the desires and follies 
of their oppressors. The baron was formidable 
when his life was spent in arms, and he headed 
the feudal array which had grown up under the 
shadow of his castle walls; when his years were 
wasted in the frivolities of a court, and his for- 
tune squandered in the luxuries of a metropolis, 
he became contemptible. His tenantry ceased 
either to venerate or follow a chief whom they 
seldom beheld; the seductions of cities became 
“omnipotent to those who no longer valued their 
rural dependants ; the desires of wealth, insatia- 
ble among persons who had the glittering pros- 
pect of a court before their eyes. The natural 
‘progress of opulence proved fatal to a power 
which made no provision for general felicity ; 
sand the wisdom of nature rendered the follies of 
the great the means of destroying the influence 
‘which they had rendered the instrument of op- 
pression instead of the bulwark of freedom. 


While this was the fate of the liberty which 
Progress of the barbarian conquerors of the Ro- 
freedominthe man Empire brought with them from 


dy of Eu- their native wilds, the progress of 
oe. events was different in the south of 
* Hal., i., 321. 
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Europe, where the ancient traces of Roman civ- 
ilization had never been wholly extirpated, and 
the wild shoots of Gothic freedom had never 
fully expanded. The liberty of modern Italy 
did not spring from the independence of the 
landed proprietors, but the free spirit of the in- 
habitants of towns; its cradle was not the kall 
of the feudal baron, but the forum of the indus- 
trious citizens. While the great landholders 
were engaged in projects of mutual slaughter, 
and issued only from their fastnesses in she Ap- 
ennines to ravage the plains below, the inhabi- 
tants of the towns flourished under the protection 
of their native ramparts, and revived on their 
ancient hearths the decaying embers of urban 
liberty. Ata time when the transalpine states 
were still immersed in barbarism, and industry 
was beginning only to spring in sheltered situa- 
tions, under the shadow of the castle wall, the 
Italian republics were already far advanced in 
opulence, and the arts had struck deep root amid 
the monuments of ancient splendour. The age 
of Edward III., when the nobles of England were 
still living in rustic plenty on their estates, when 
rushes were spread on the floors instead of car- 
pets, and few of the barons could sign their 
name, was contemporary with that of Petrarch 
and Dante, with the genius of Raphael and the 
thought of Machiavel. When Charles VIII., 
at the head of the brave but barbarous nobility 
of France, burst into Italy at the close of the fif- 
teenth century, he found himself in the midst cf 
an opulent and highly-civilized people, far ad- 
vanced in the career of improvement, and abound- 
ing in merchants who numbered all the sover- 
eigns of Europe among their debtors. When 
the feudal chieftain threatened to blow his trum- 
pets within the walls of Florence, her citizens 
offered to sound the tocsin, and the monarch of 
the greatest military kingdom of Europe shrunk 
from a contest with the burghers of a pacific re- 
public.t .-3 

Nor were the civil virtues of this period of 
Italian greatness less remarkable Rapid rise of 
than its opulence and splendour. So the urban 
early as the thirteenth century, the civilization 
Emperor of Germany was defeated Italy. 
by a coalition of the republics of Lombardy, and 
the virtues of the Grecian states were Their great 
rivalled by the patriotism of modern and patriotic 
freedom. History has to record with efforts. 
pride, that, when the inhuman cruelty of the 
German soldiery placed the children of the citi- 
zens of Cremona before the walls of the city, to 
deter the besieged from discharging their weap- 
ons, their parents wept aloud, but did not cease 
to combat for their liberties; and that, when 
eleven thousand of the first citizens of Pisa were 
confined in the prisons of Genoa, they sent a 
unanimous request to the senate not to pur- 
chase their freedom by the surrender of one for- 
tress in the hands of the republic. We speak 
with exultation of the efforts made by the British 
empire during the late war; but how great so- 
ever, they must yield to the exertions of Italian 
patriotism, which manned the rival fleets of Ge- 
noa and Venice with as many sailors at the 
battle of La Meloria, as served the navies of 
England and France at Trafalgar.t 

But the republics of Italy yielded to the influ- 
ence of the same causes which had Causes of 
proved so pernicious to the Grecian their de- 
commonwealths, and destroyed the feu- cline. 
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«ial independence of the north of Europe. They 


“made no provision for the liberties or interests 


ot the great body of the people. The states of 
Florence, Venice, Genoa, and Pisa, were not in 
reality free: they were dynasties, in which a 
few individuals had usurped the rights, and dis- 

osed of the fortunes of the great bulk of their 
tellow-citizens. During the most flourishing 
period of their history, the citizens of all the 
Italian republics did not amount to 20,000; and 
ahese privileged classes held as many millions 
in subjection. The citizens of Venice were 
2500; those of Genoa, 4500; those of Pisa, Si- 
enna, Lucca, and Florence, 6000. The right of 
citizenship, thus limited, descended in a few 
families, and was as carefully guarded from in- 
vasion as the private estates of the nobility. To 
the conquered provinces no privileges were ex- 
tended ; to the republics in alliance, no rights 
communicated. ‘The privileged classes, in the 
dominant state, anxiously retained the whole 
rights of government in their own hands, and 
the jealous spirit of mercantile monopoly ruled 
the fortunes of the state as much as it cramped 
the energies of the subject territory. From free- 
dom. thus confined, no general benefit could be 
expected; on a basis thus narrowed, no struc- 
ture of permanent duration erected. Even du- 
ring their greatest prosperity, they were dis- 
graced by ‘sab discord springing from so 
ainjust and arbitrary an exclusion; and the 
amassy architecture of Florence still attests the 
period when every noble family was prepared to 
stand a siege in its own palace, in defence of the 
xights which they sternly denied to their fellow- 
-eitizeas.* The rapid progress, and splendid 
history of these aristocratic republics, may teach 
us the animating influence of freedom, even 
upon a limited class of society; their sudden 
decline, and speedy loss of public spirit, were 
the inevitable consequence of confining to a few 
“the rights which should be shared by a larger 
circle. 

Republics thus constituted were unable either 
-to withstand the shocks of adverse, or resist the 
silent decay consequent upon prosperous for- 
tune. The first great disaster stripped the state 
sof all its allies, and reduced it to the forces that 
were to be found within its own walls. The 
Venitian oligarchy gave no rights to the con- 
-quered provinces in the Trevisan March, though 
the senate announced that, in sending them the 
-standard of St. Mare, it restored their liberties ; 
and, accordingly, in one day it was stripped of all 
rits possessions, and reduced to its original lim- 
its within the lagune of the capital. When 
Florence reduced the rival republic of Pisa, she 
received no addition of strength, because she 
‘gave no community of power; and the troops 
employed to keep the conquered state in subjec- 
tion were so much lost to the victorious power. 
The dissolution of the Athenian Confederacy 
‘after the defeat before Syracuse, of the Lacede- 
monian power after the battle of Leuctra, of the 
Theban supremacy after the death of Epami- 
nondas, have all their counterparts in the history 
of modern Italy, when, on any serious reverse to 
Venice, Florence, or Genoa, the cities of which 
they formed the head, broke off from a subjec- 
tion which they hated, and joined the arms of 


‘any invader, to destroy that invidious authority 


in which they were not permitted to bear a part. 


‘Without the disasters of fortune, the silent oper- 


ation of time brought the weakness of age upon 
eommunities who depended only on the energies 
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of the higher classes. The families in whose 
hands the sovereign power was vested became 
extinct from age, or enfeebled by opulence, and 
no infusion of vigour from the inferior orders 
took place to restore their energy; the number 
of citizens continually declined, while the dis- 
contents of those subjected to their influence 
incessantly increased. The experienced evils 
arising from such a form of government led to a 
very general dislike to its continuance; and to 
avoid the ruinous contests of factions, as many 
of the Italian republics made a voluntary sur- 
render of their liberties as lost them from the 
invasion of foreign power.* 

The industry and wealth of Flanders early 
nourished a free spirit, and the utmost pectine of 
efforts were long made by the inhab- Flemish 
itants:of its cities for the maintenance freedom. 
of their liberties. But its freedom was con- 
fined ,to the burghers of the towns: the peas- 
antry of the country joined their feudal lead- 
ers in combating the rising influence of the 
manufacturing classes; and the jealousies of 
rival industry generally prevented them from 
joining in any common measure for the defence 
of their independence. Once only an unhoped- 
for victory roused the whole country to arms, 
and a leader of greater military experience 
might have established their freedom on a dura- 
ble basis; but the burghers of Ghent had not the 
firmness of the shepherds of Unterwalden, and 
the victory of Resebecque crushed for centuries 
the rising independence of commercial industry, 
under the barbarous yoke of feudal power.t 

Experience, therefore, had demonstrated that 
the freedom which rose from the independence 
of the desert, equally with that which was nursed 
in the bosom of cities, was liable to decay, and 
that political wisdom was incapable of forming 
a community in which the seeds of that decline 
were not perceptible, which seemed the common 
lot of earthly things. It became, in consequence, 
a generally received opinion, that communities, 
like individuals, had a certain period of life 
allotted to them, which it was impossible, by 
any means, to pees beyond a certain period ; 
and that a season of activity and vigour was 
necessarily followed by one of lassitude and 
corruption. ‘The image,” says Mr. Ferguson, 
“of youth and old age was applied to nations ; 
and communities, like single men, were sup- 
posed to have a period of life, and a length of 
thread, which was spun py the Fates, in one 
part uniform and strong, in another weakened 
and shattered by use, to be cut when the des- 
tined era is come, and to make way for a re- 
newal of the emblem in the case of those who 
rose in succession.”—“ Carthage,” says Polyb- 
ius, “being so much older than Rome, had 
felt her decay so much the sooner,” and the sur- 
viver too, he foresaw, carried in her bosom the 
seeds of mortality. 

But while such was imagined, from former 
experience, to be the unavoidable fate Causes 
of freedom wherever established, a va- which 
riety of causes were silently operating, restored 
which communicated an unknown en-° lbery- 
ergy to the social system, and infused into m<d- 
ern states, even in periods of apparent decline 
a share of the undecaying youth of the human 
race. 

I. The first of these was the Curist1an Reti- 
ction. Slavery had been the ruin of all the 
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Influence of States of antiquity. The influence of 
Christianity. wealth corrupted the higher orders; 
and the lower, separated by a sullen line of de- 
marcation from their superiors, furnished no ac- 
cession of strength to revive their energies. But 
the influence of a religion, which proclaimed the 
universal equality of mankind in the sight of 
Heaven, and addressed its revelations in an es- 
pecial manner to the poor, destroyed this ruinous 
distinction. In many states slavery gradually 
yielded to the rising influence of Christianity ; 
the religious houses were the first who emanci- 
pated their vassals; their exhortations were un- 
ceasingly directed to extort the same concession 
from the feudal barons, and on their domains 
the first shoots of industrious freedom began to 
spring. While the vassals of the military pro- 
prietors were sunk in slavery, or lost in the 
sloth which follows so degraded a state, indus- 
try was reviving under the shadow of the mo- 
nastic walls, and the free vassals of the reli- 
gious establishments were flourishing in the 
comparative security of their superstitious pro- 
tection. Nor was it only by the equality which 
it proclaimed, and the security from violence 
which it afforded, that the influence of religion 
favoured the growth of freedom. By the enthu- 
siasm which it awakened, from the universal 
interests which it addressed, the mass of the peo- 
ple were roused into political activity ; thou- 
sands, to whom the blessings of liberty were 
unknown, and whose torpor no temporal con- 
cerns could dispel, were roused by the voice of 
religious fervour. The freedom of Greece, the 
discipline of Macedonia, produced only a tran- 
sient impression on human affairs; but the fanat- 
icism of Mohammed convulsed the globe. The 
ardour of chivalry led the nobles into action; the 
ambition of monarchs brought the feudal retain- 
ers into the field; but the enthusiasm of the Cru- 
sades awakened the dormant strength of the 
Western world. With the growth of religious 
zeal, therefore, the basis of freedom was im- 
mensely extended ; into its ranks were brought, 
not the transient ebullitions of popular excite- 
ment, but the stern valour of fanaticism; and 
that lasting support which neither the ardour of 
the city, nor the independence of the desert, 
could afford, was at length drawn from the fer- 
vour of the cottage.* 

_ IL While the minds of men were thus warm- 
Artof ed by the religious enthusiasm which 
printing. was awakened, first by the Crusades, 
and subsequently by the Reformation, the Art 
of Printing, destined to change the face of the 
moral world, perpetuated the impressions thus 
created, and widened the circle over which they 
extended. The spirit of religious freedom was 
no longer. nourished only from the exhortations 
of the pulpit, or wrought upon in the fervour of 
secluded congregations; it breathed into the per- 
manent exertions of human thought, and spread 
with the increasing wealth and enlarged desires 
of an opulent state of society. The discoveries 
of science, the charms of genius, may attract a 
few in every age; but it is by religious emotion 
chat the great body of mankind are chiefly to be 
moved; and it was by the diffusion of its enthu- 
siasm, accordingly, that the greatest efforts of 
European liberty were sustained. But the dif- 
fusion of knowledge, by means of the press, is 
not destined to awake mere transient bursts of 
popular feeling: by imbuing the minds of those 
master-spirits who direct human thought, it pro- 
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duces lasting impressions on society, and is per- 
petually renewed in the successive generations,. 
who inhale, during the ardour of youth, the 
maxims and the spirit of classical freedom. 
The whole face of society has been modified by 
this mighty discovery ; the causes of ancient de-. 
cay seemed counteracted by new principles of. 
life, derived from the multitudes whose talents 
are brought'to bear on the fortunes of the state ; 
and the influence of despotic power, shaken by 


the infusion of independent principles even inte 


the armies which are destined to enforce its au- 
thority. But it is not unmixed good which has. 
arisen from the diffusion of knowledge; if the 
principles of improvement have acquired a har-. 
dier growth, those of evil have been more gen-- 
erally disseminated; the contests of society 
have grown in magnitude and increased in vio-- 
lence, and the passions of nations been brought 
into collision, instead of the ambition of indi-- 
viduals. In the progress of time, however, the 
most injurious elements in human affairs are 
gradually extinguished, while the causes of im- 
provement are lasting in their effects; the con- 
tests of the Greek republics, the cruelty of the 
Athenian democracy, have long ceased to trou- 
ble the world; but the maxims of Grecian virtue, 
the works of Grecian genius, will permanently 
continue to elevate mankind. ‘The turbulence, 
the insecurity, the convulsions to which the ex-- 
tension of knowledge to the lower orders has. 
hitherto given rise, will‘in time be forgotten, but 
the improved fabric of society which it has in- 
duced, the increased vigour which it has com-- 
municated, may ultimately compensate all its. 
evils, and permanently bless and improve the 


species.* 


III. But it would have been in vain that the in- 
fluence of religion withered the bands 
of slavery, and the extension of knowl- 
edge enlarged the capacity of free- 
men, had no change occurred in the the power of 
arms by which the different classes the nobility. 
of society combat each other. While the aris- 
tocracy of the country were permanently trained 
to combats, and the robber chivalry were’ inces-- 
santly occupied in devastation, the peaceable in- 
habitants of cities, the rude labourers of the 
fields, were unable to resist their attacks. "With 
the exception of the shepherds of the Alps, whose 
hardy habits early gave their infantry the firm- 
ness and discipline of veteran soldiers, the tu— 
multuary levies of the people were everywhere 
crushed by the steel-clad bands of the feudal no- 
bility. The insurrections of the commons in 
France, of the peasants, in the time of Richard 
II., in England, of the citizens of Ghent and 
Liege in Flanders, and of the serfs in Germany, 
were all suppressed by the superior arms and: 
steadier discipline of the rural chivalry. But 
with the discovery of Gunrownppr, this decisive: 
supremacy was destroyed: the feudal array, in~ 
vincible to the spears or halberds of the peasant- 
ry, yielded to the terrible powers of artillery; de- 
fensive armour was abandoned, from a sense of 
its insufficiency against these invisible assail- 
ants; and the weight of the aristocracy destroyed 
by the experienced inability of its forces to com- 
bat the discipline which laborious industry could 
bring into the field. The wealth of Flanders in 
vain contended with the lances of France on the 
field of Resebecque; but the armies of Charles 
V. were bafiled by the artillery of the United 
Provinces. The barons of Richard easily dis- 


Discovery of 
gunpowder 
destroyed 
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| aaa the rabble who followed the standard of 
at Tyler, but the fire of the English yeoman- 
ry overthrew the squadrons of the Norman no- 
bility at Marston Moor. Firearms are the great- 
est of all levellers ; like the hand of death, they 
prostrate equally the ranks of the poor and the 
array of princes. Wealth soon became essen- 
tial to the prosecution of war, from the costly 
implements which were brought into the field; 
industry indispensable to success, from the rapid 


consumption of the instruments of destruction | 


which attended the continuance of the contest. 
By this momentous change new elements were 
brought into action, which completely altered the 
relative situations of the contending parties: in- 
dustry ceased to be defenceless, because it could 
purchase the means of protection; violence lost 
its ascendency, because it withered the sinews 
by which it was maintained.* 

IV. The introduction of artificial wants, and 
Increase of the progress of luxury, completed 
‘duxury tend- the destruction of the feadal power. 
edtothe When the elegances of life were com- 
same effect. naratively unknown, and the barons 
jived in rural magnificence on their estates, the 

distribution of their wealth kept a multitude of 
retainers round their castles, who were always 

ready to support the authority from which they 
derived their subsistence; but by degrees the 
progress of opulence brought the nobility to the 
metropolis, the increase of luxury augmented 
their expenses, and from that moment their as- 
cendency was at an end. When the landed pro- 
prietor squandered his wealth in the indulgence 
of artificial desires, and seldom visited the halls 
of his ancestors but to practise extortion upon 
_ his tenantry, his means of maintaining war were 
dissipated, and his influence over his people de- 
stroyed. Interest ceased to be a bond of union, 
when no reciprocity of mutual services existed ; 
affection gradually expired, from the absence of 
the objects on which it was to be exerted. The 


power of the feudal nobility was long the object 


of apprehension, from the remembrance of its 
terrors in former times, after its real influence 
was dissolved. ‘The importance of this change, 
like that of all others introduced. by nature, was 
not perceived till its effects were manifested. 
The aristocracy of France was still the object 
of antiquated dread when it stood on the brink 
of destruction, and the people were doubtful of 
their ability to resist its power, when it sunk 
without a struggle before the violence of its en- 
emies.t 

From the revival of letters, in the commence- 
Combination ment of the sixteenth century, and 
of these caus- the dawn of the Reformation, these 
s in inducing causes had been silently operating, 
the French and Time, the greatest of all inno- 
Revolution. vators, was gradually changing the 
face of the moral world. The stubborn valour 
‘of the reformed religion had emancipated an in- 
dustrious people from the yoke of Spain, and the 
stern fanaticism of the English Puritans had 
overthrown the power of the Norman nobility. 
The extension of knowledge had shaken the 
foundations of arbitrary power, and public opin- 
ion, even in the least enlightened countries, mod- 
erated the force of despotic sway. The worst 
governed states in Europe were constitutional 
monarchies compared to the dynasties of the 
East, and the oppression even of Russian se- 
verity was light in comparison of the cruelties 
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of the Roman emperors. But it was not till the 
commencement of the French Revolution that 
the extent of the changes which had occurred 
was perceived, and the weakness of the arms of 
despotism felt when brought in collision with 
the efforts of freedom. Standing armies had been 
considered as the most fatal discovery of sover- 
eigns, and the history of former ages appealed 
to as illustrating their tendency to Sainbl ch des: 


| potic authority; but the changes of time were 


wresting from the hands of tyranny even this 
dreaded weapon, and, in the next convulsion, it 
destroyed the power which had created it. The 
sagacity of the French monarchs had trained up 
these formidable bands as a counterpoise to the 
power of the aristocracy, and they had rendered 
the crown independent of the control of the feu- 
dal barons; but a greater wisdom than that of 
Richelieu was preparing, in their power and dis- 
cipline, the means of a total change of society. 
In vain the unfortunate Louis summoned his 
armies to the capital, and appealed to their chiv- 
alrous feelings against the violence of the peo- 
ple; the spirit of democracy had penetrated even 
the ranks of the veteran soldiers, and, with the 
revolt of the guards, the throne of the French 
monarchy was destroyed.* 

It is this circumstance which has created so 
important a distinction between the progress of 
popular power in recent, and its fate in ancient 
times. ‘Tyranny has everywhere prevailed, by 
arming one portion of the people against the 
other; and its chief reliance has hitherto been 
placed on the troops, whose interests were iden- 
tified with its support. But the progress of in-— 
formation has destroyed the security of despot- 
ism, by dividing the affections of the armies on 
which it depended; and the sovereigns of the 
military monarchies in Europe have now more 
to fear from the troops, whom they have form- 
ed to be the instruments of their will, than 
from the citizens, whom they regard as the ob- 
jecis of apprehension. The translation of the 
sword from the nobility to the throne, so long 
the subject of regret to the friends of freedom, 
has thus become an important step in the eman- 
cipation of mankind: War, amid all its horrors, 
has contributed to the communication of knowl- 
edge and the dispelling of prejudice ; and power 
has ceased to be unassailable, because it has 
been transferred from a body whose interests are 
permanent, to one whose attachments yield to 
the changes of society. 

The former history of the world is chiefly oc- 
cupied with the struggles of freedom against 
bondage; the efforts of laborious industry to 
emancipate itself from the yoke of aristocratic 
power. Our sympathies are all with the op- 
pressed, our fears lest the pristine servitude of 
the species should be re-established; but with 
the rise of the French Revolution, a new set of 
perils have been developed, and the historian 
finds himself overwhelmed with the constant 
survey of the terrible evils of democratic oppres- 
sion. The causes which have been mentioned 
have at length given such an extraordinary and 
irresistible weight to the popular party, that the 
danger now sets in from another quarter, and the 
tyranny which is to be apprehended is not that 
of the few over the many, but of the many over 
the few. The obvious risk now is, that the in- 
fluence of knowledge, virtue, and worth will be 
overwhelmed in the vehemence of popular am- 
bition or the turbulence of democratic power, 
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This evil is of a far more acute and terrible kind 
than the severity of regal or the weight of aris- 
tocratic oppression: In a few years, when fully 
developed, it destroys the whole frame of society, 
and extinguishes the very elements of freedom, 
by annihilating the classes whose intermixture 
is essential to its existence. It is beneath this 
fiery torrent that the civilized world is now pass- 
ing, and all the efforts of philosophy are there- 
fore required to observe its course and mitigate 
its devastation. Happy if the historian can find, 
in the record of former suffering, aught to justify 
future hope, or in the errors of past inexperience 
the lessons of ultimate wisdom, 


It is by slow degrees and imperceptible addi- 


tions that all the great changes of nature are ac- 
complished. Vegetation, commencing with lich- 
ens, swells to the riches and luxuriance of the 
forest; continents, the seat of empires and the 
abode of millions, are formed by the deposite of 
innumerable rills; animal life, springing from 
the torpid vitality of shellfish, rises to the energy 
and power of man. It is by similar steps and 
as slow a progress that the great fabric of soci- 
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ety is formed. Regulated liberty, the chief spring 
of human improvement, is of the most tardy de- 
velopment; ages elapse before it acquires and 
firm consistency; nations disappear during the 
contest for its establishment. The continued, 
observation of this important truth is fitted both 
to inspire hope and encourage moderation: hope, 
by showing how unceasing has been the progress 
of improvement through all the revolutions of 
the world; moderation, by demonstrating how 
vain and dangerous are all attempts to outstrip 
the march of nature, or confer upon one age the 
institutions or habits of another. The annals. 
of the French Revolution, more than any other’ 
event in human affairs, are calculated to demon- 
strate these important truths; and by evincing’ 
in equally striking colours the irresistible growth 
of liberty and the terrible evils of precipitate in- 
novation, to impress moderation upon the rulers, 
and caution upon the agitators of mankind, and 
thus sever from the future progress of freedom 
those bloody triumphs by which its past history 
has been stained. : 
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COMPARATIVE PROGRESS OF FREEDOM IN FRANCE 
AND ENGLAND, 


ARGUMENT. 


Parallel of the French and English Revolution.—Superior 
Moderation and Humanity of the latter.—It arises from 
the Extent of the Freedom previously acquired by the 
English.—Effects of the Conquest of the Anglo-Saxons 
and Danes on the Character of the People.—Great Re- 
sults of the Norman Conquest.—It produced the Class of 
Yeomanry, and the early Struggles for Liberty in the Isl- 
and.—Power of the Crown under the Norman Princes.— 
Insular Situation.—Anglo-Saxon Institutions.— Decline of 
the Feudal Liberty.—Revived by the Spirit of Religious 
Freedom and the Reformation.—Cruelty of the Scotch 
and irish Civil Wars, and of the English in the Wars of 
the Roses.—Causes of the Moderation and Clemency of 
the Great Rebellion.—Early Situation of the French Na- 
tion.—The Champs de Mai.—Deplorable Situation of the 
Native Gauls.—Their Courage first restored by the Civil 
Wars of the Nobles.—Origin of the Boroughs.—Great 
Vassals of the Crown.—Their Sovereign Privileges.— 
Fatal Effect of the Want of a Class of Yeomanry.—Conse- 
quences of the English Wars.—Insurrection of the Jacque- 
rie.—Extinction of the Spirit of Freedom by the Military 
Power of the Crown.—The Residence of the Nobility at 
Paris, and Power of the Great Feudatories.—Effects of 
the Standing Army, and the Military Spirit and Achieve- 
ments of the Country.—Exclusive Privileges of the No- 
bility.—Small Progress of the Reformation.—Extrication 
of the Power of Thought and the Spirit of Freedom by the 
Influence of Literature and Philosophy.—Causes of the 
Savage Character of the French Revolution —Beneficial 
Effects of Periods of Suffering on National Character, 
exemplified by the History of France and England. 


No events in history are more commonly con- 
sidered parallel than the Great Rebellion in 
Ergland and the French Revolution. None, 
with certain striking points of resemblance, are 
in reality more dissimilar to each other. 

In both, the crown was engaged in a contest 
with the people, which terminated fatally for the 
royal family. In both, the reigning monarch 
was brought to the scaffold, and the legislative 
authority overturned by military force. In both, 
the leader of the army mounted the throne, and 
a brief period of military despotism was suc- 
ceeded by the restoration of the legitimate mon- 
archs. So far the parallel holds good—in every 
other particular it fails. 

In England the contest was carried on for 
Parallel of Many years, and with various suc- 
the French cess, between the crown and a large 
and English portion of the gentry on the one hand, 
Revolutions. ‘and the cities and popular party on 
the other. In the single troop of dragoons com- 
manded by Lord Barnard Stuart, were to be 
found a greater body of landed proprietors than 
in the whole members of the republican party, 
in both Houses of Parliament, who voted at the 
commencement of the war. In France the mon- 
arch yielded, almost without a struggle, to the 
encroachments of the people; and the only blood 
which was shed in civil war arose from the en- 
thusiasm of the peasants in La Vendée, or the 
Loyalty of the towns in the south of France, after 
the leaders of the royal party had withdrawn 
from the struggle. The great landholders and 
privileged classes, to the number of 70,000, 
abandoned the country ; and the crown was ul- 


* 


timately overturned, and the monarch’ brought 
to the scaffold, by a faction in Paris, which 
few thouSand resolute men could at first have 
easily overcome, and who subsequently became’ 
irresistible only from their having been permit- 
ted to excite, through revolutionary measures, 
the cupidity of the lower orders over the whole 
country.* 

In proportion to the magnitude of the resist- 
ance opposed in England to the encroachments 
of the people by the crown, the nobility, and the 
higher classes of the landed proprietors, was the 
moderation displayed by both sides in the use of 
victory, and the small quantity of blood which 
was shed upon the scaffold. With the exception 
of the monarch and a few of the leading charac- 
ters in the aristocratic party, no individual du- 
ring the great rebellion perished by the hands of 
the executioner; no proscriptions nor massacres 
took place; the victors and the vanquished, after 
the termination of their strife, lived peaceably 
together under the republican government. In 
France no resistance whatever was offered by 
the government to the popular party. The sov- 
ereign was more pacifically inclined than any 
man in his dominions, and entertained a super- 
Stitious dread for the shedding of blood; the 
democrats triumphed, without the loss of a sin- 
gle life, over the throne, the church, and the 
landed proprietors; and yet their successes, from 
the very first, were stained by a degree of cruelty 
of which the previous history of the world af- 
fords no example.t 

Revicion, in the English Revolution, was the 
great instrument for moving mankind: even in 
the reign of James I. the Puritans were the only 
sect who were zealously attached to freedom; 
and in every commotion which followed, the 
civil contests between the contending parties 
were considered as altogether subordinate to 
their religious differences, not only by the actors 
on the scene, but the historians who recorded 
theit proceedings. The pulpit was the fulerum 
on which the whole efforts of the popular leaders 
rested, and the once venerable fabric of the Eng- 
lish monarchy, to which so large a portion of its 
influential classes have in every age of its his- 
tory been attached, yielded at last to the force of 
fanatical phrensy. In France, the influence of 
religion was all exerted on the other side: the 
peasants of La Vendée followed their pastors to 
battle, and deemed themselves secure of salva- 
tion when combating for the cross; while the 
Jacobins of Paris founded their influence on the 
ridicule of every species of devotion, and erected 
the altar of Reason on the ruins of the Christian 
faith. Nor was this irreligious fanaticism con 
fined to the citizens of the metropolis: it perva- 
ded equally every department of France where 
the republican principles were embraced, and 
every class of men who were attached to its for- 
tunes. Everywhere the churches, during the 
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Reign of Terror, were closed; the professors of 
religion dispossessed, and their rights overturn- 
ved; and the first step towards the restoration of 
a regular government were the restoration of 
the temples which the whirlwind of anarchy had 
destroyed, and the revival of the faith which its 
fury had extinguished.* 

The civil war in England was a contest be- 
Moderation tween one portion of the community 
displayed in and the other; but a large part of the 


the English adherents of the republican party | 


civil wars. were drawn from the higher classes 


of society, and the sons of the yeomanry filled 
the ranks of the iron and disciplined bands of 
Cromwell. No massacres or proscriptions took 
place; not a single manor-house was burned by 
‘the populace; none of the odious features of 
a servile war were tobe seen. Notwithstanding 
the dangers run and the hardships suffered on 
both sides, the moderation of the victorious par- 
ty was such as to call forth the commendation 
of the royal historian; and, with the exceptions 
of the death of the king, of Strafford, and Laud, 
few acts of unnecessary cruelty stained the tri- 
umph of the republican arms. In France, the 
storming of the Bastile was the signal for a 
general dissolution of the bands of authority, and 
a universal invasion of private property; the 
peasantry on almost every estate, from the Chan- 
nel to the Pyrenees, rose against their landlords, 
burned their houses, and plundered their effects ; 
and the higher ranks in every part of the coun- 
try, excepting La Vendée and the royalist dis- 
tricts in its vicinity, were subjected to the most 
revolting cruelties. The French Revolution 
Was not a Contest between such of the rich and 
poor as maintained republican principles and 
such of them as espoused the cause of the mon- 
archy, but a universal insurrection of the lower 
orders against the higher. It was sufficient to 
put a man’s life in danger, to expose his estate 
to confiscation, and his family to banishment, 
that he was, from any cause, elevated above the 
populace. The gifts ofnature, destined to please 
or bless mankind, the splendour of genius, the 
powers of thought, the graces of beauty, were as 
fatal to their possessors as the adventitious ad- 
vantages of fortune or the invidious distinctions 
frank. “ Liberty and Equality” was the uni- 
versal cry of the revolutionary party. Their 
liberty consisted in the general spoliation of the 
opulent classes; their equality in the destruction 
of all who outshone them in talent or exceeded 
them in acquirement.t 
The English Revolution terminated in the és- 
tablishment of the rights for which the popular 
party had contended, but the great features of 
the constitution remained unchanged; the law 
was administered on the old precedents even 
during the usurpation of Cromwell, and the 
great body of the people scarcely felt the im- 
portant alteration which had been made in the 
government of the country. In France, the tri- 
umph of the popular party was followed by an 
immediate change of institutions, private rights, 
and laws; the nobility in a single night sur- 
rendered the whole privileges which they-had 
inherited from their ancestors; the descent of 
property was turned into a different channel by 
the abolition of the rights of primogeniture, and 
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the administration of justice between man and 
man founded on a new code destined to survive 
the perishable empire of its author. Everything 
in England remained the same after the Revo- 
lution, with the exception of the privileges which 
were confirmed to the people and the pretensions 
which were abandoned by the crown. Every- 
thing in France was altered without the excep- - 
tion even of the dynasty that ultimately obtain- 
ed the throne.* i 

The great estates of England were little af- 
fected by the Revolution; the nobles, the land- 
owners, and the yeomanry alike retained their 
possessions, and under a new form of govern- 
ment the influence of property remained un- 
changed. With the exception of the lands be- 
longing to the dignitaries of the church, which 
were put under a temporary sequestration, and 
of the estates of a few obnoxious cavaliers, who 
lost them by abandoning their country, no ma- 
terial alterations in property took place; and 
after the Restoration a compromise almost uni- 
versally ensued, and the ancient landowners, by 
the payment’ of a moderate composition, re- 
gained their possessions. In France, on the 
other hand, the whole landed property of the 
church, and the greater part of that of the no- 
bility, was confiscated during the Revolution; 
and such was the influence of the new proprie- 
tors, that the Bourbons were compelled, as the 
fundamental condition of their restoration, to 
guaranty the security of the revolutionary es- 
tates. ‘The, effects of this difference have been 
in the highest degree important. The whole 
proprietors who live on the fruits of the scil in 
Great Britain and Ireland at this moment, not- 
withstanding the prodigious increase of wealth 
which has since taken place, probably do not 
amount to 300,000, while above 3,000,000 heads 
of families, and 15,000,000 of persons, depend- 
ant on their labour, subsist on the wages they 
receive. In France, on the other hand, there 
are nearly 4,000,000 of proprietors, most of them 
in a state of great indigence, and above 14,000,000 
of souls, constituting their families, independant 
of the wages of labour, being a greater number 
than the whole remainder of the community. 
In France the proprietors are as numerous as 
the other members of the state; in England they 
hardly amount to a tenth part of their number.t 

The political influence of England since the 
Restoration has mainly rested ih the great fami- 
lies. A majority in the House of Commons 
was long appointed by a certain number of the 
House of Lords, and experience has proved 
that, excepting in periods of uncommon na- 
tional excitement, the ruling power in the state 
is to be found in the hands of the principal land- 
ed proprietors. In France, the Upper House is © 
comparatively insignificant ; a great proportion 
of its members derive their subsistence from the 
bounty of the crown; and the whole, neither di- 
rectly nor indirectly, possess any serious weight 
in the constitution. The struggle bequeathed 
by the Revolution to succeeding ages has from 
this cause become different in the two countries; 
in Britain, as in ancient Rome, it is between the 
patricians and the plebeians: in France, as in 
the dynasty of the East, between the crown and 
the people. This is the natural consequence of 
the maintenance of the aristocracy in the one 
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country, and its destruction in the other; politi- 
eal weight, in the end, always centres where the 
greater part of the national property is to be 
found. ; 

The military and naval power of England 
was not materially changed by the great re- 
bellion. A greater degree of discipline, indeed, 
was established in its armies, and a more de- 
cided tone adopted by the government in its 
intercourse with foreign states; but the external 
relations of the monarchy remained the same; 
no permanent ‘conquests were effected, and no 
alteration in the balance of European power re- 
sulted from its success. Within a few years 
after the restoration, the English waged a doubt- 
ful maritime war with the smallest state in Eu- 
rope, and the mistress of the seas was compelled 
to submit to humiliation from the fleets of an 
inconsiderable republic. In France, on the other 
hand, the first burst of popular fury was imme- 
diately followed by an ardent and universal 
passion for arms; the neighbouring states soon 
yielded to the vigour of the revolutionary forces, 
and Europe was shaken to its foundations by the 
-conquests which they achieved. The ancient 
balance of power has been permanently destroy- 
ed by the consequences of their exertions; at 
first by the overwhelming influence which they 
gave to the arms of France, at last by the as- 
-cendency acquired by the powers who subdued 
them. 

Discrepancies so great, consequences so va- 
gious, cannot be explained by any reference to 
the distinctions of national character, or of the 
eircumstances under which liberty arose in the 
two countries. There is certainly a material 
difference between the character of the French 
and that of the English, but not such a differ- 
ence as to render the one revolution bloodless 
save in the field, the other bloody in all but the 
sovereign; the one destructive to feudal power, 
the other confirmative of aristocratic ascenden- 
ey; the one subversive of order and religion, 
the other dependant on the attachments which 
they had created. ‘There is a difference between 
the circumstances of the two countries at the 
period when their respective revolutions arose, 
but not such as to make the contest in the one 
ithe foundation of a new distribution of property 
and a different balance of power, the other the 
chief means of maintaining the subsisting inter- 
-ests of society and the existing equilibrium in 
the world. 

The insurrection of slaves is the most dread- 
ful of all commotions: the West India negroes 
-exterminate by fire and sword the property and 
lives of their masters. Universally the strength 
cof the reaction is proportioned to the oppression 
vof the weight which is thrown off; the recoil is 
most to be feared when the bow has been far- 
thest bent from its natural form. Fear is the 
real source of cruelty; men massacre others 
because they are apprehensive of death them- 
selves. Property is set at naught where the ag- 
gressors have nothing to lose; it is respected 
when the gaining party have grown up under 
the influence of its attachments. Revolutions 
are comparatively bloodless when the influen- 
tial classes guice the movements of the people, 
and sedulously abstain from exciting their pas- 

“sions; they are the most terrible of all contests, 
when property is arrayed on the one side and 
numbers on the other. The slaves of St. Do- 
mingo exceeded the horrors of the Parisian pop- 
salace; the American revolution differed but little 
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from the usages of civilized war. These prin- 
ciples are universally recognised; the difficulty 
consists in discovering what causes brought the 
one set to operate in the English, the other in 
the French Revolution. 

These causes are to be found in the former 
history of the two countries; and a rapid survey 
of their different circumstances will best show 
the different character which was stamped upon 
the two contests by the previous acquisitions or 
losses of their forefathers. 


The vast extent of the Roman Empire gave 
centuries of repose to the inhabitants 
of its central provinces. "Wars were 
carried on on the frontier alone; and 
the legions, chiefly recruited by mer- e4 by the 
cenary bands drawn from the semi- 2%slsh. 
barbarous states on the verge of the imperial 
dominions, presented scarcely any resemblance 
to the legions which had given to the republic 
the empire of the world. The emperors, de- 
parting from the generous maxims of the repub- 
lican government, oppressed the subject provin- 
ces by the most arbitrary exactions, and seldom 
allowed their inhabitants to hold any official sit- 
uations, or participate in any importannt respect 
in the powers of government. The ignorance 
which universally prevailed was almost as great 
as that of England in the time of Alfred, when 
not a clergyman to the south of the Thames 
could read. From the long continuance of 
these circumstances during many successive 
generations, the spirit of the people throughout 
the whole Roman Empire was totally extin- 
guished, and they became alike incapable of 
combating for their lives with the enemies of 
their country, or of contending for their liber- 
ties with despots on the throne. The pusilla- 
nimity with which its inhabitants, during a se- 
ries of ages, submitted to the spoliation of bar- 
barous enemies, and the exactions of unbridled 
tyrants, would appear incredible,* were it not 
only supported by the concurring testimony of 
all historians, but found by experience to be the 
uniform attendant on a continued state of pa- 
cific enjoyment. 

The British and the Gauls, at the period of 
the overthrow of the empire, were alike sunk in 
this state of political degradation. ‘The inhab- 
itants to the south of the wall of Severus were 
speedily overrun, upon the removal of the Ro- 
man legions, by the savages issuing from the 
recesses of Caledonia, and the British leaders 
bewailed in pathetic strains their inability to 
contend with an artless and contemptible enemy. 
Notwithstanding the extraordinary military tal- 
ents of Aétius, the Gauls were soon overrun by 
their barbarous neighbours; and a small tribe, 
emerging from the centre of Germany, became 
permanent masters of the plains of France. 
The Anglo-Saxons gradually vanquished the 
helpless Britons, and gave its lasting appella- 
tion to the future mistress of the waves.t 

These conquests in both countries were, as 
already noticed,t attended in the end by a com- 
plete and violent change of landed property, and 
an immediate prostration of a considerable part 
of the vanquished people to the rank of slaves 
on the estates of their forefathers. This .ast 
and greatest humiliation, consequent upon a 


Arises from 
freedom pre- 
viously gain- 
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long train of political and military oppressions, 
completed the apathy and dejection of the great 
body of the people, and might have finally ex- 
tinguished, as in the dynasties of the East, all 
desire of independence in their descendants, had 
not misfortunes arisen with their invigorating 
influence, and mankind regained in the school 
of adversity the spirit which they had lost in 
prosperous ages.* 3 : 

The long and obstinate conflicts which the 
Effects of “2glo-Saxons had to maintain, first 
Tee with the natives, and afterward with 
Saxon and each other, were the first cause which, 
Danish in the British isles, revived the energy 
conquests. of the people. These wars were not 
the transient result of ambition or the strife of 
kings, conducted by regular armies, but the 
fierce contests of one race with another, strug- 
gling for all that man holds dear—their lives, 
their religion, their language, and their posses- 
sions. For five long centuries the fields of Eng- 
land were incessantly drenched with blood; ev- 
ery county was in its turn the scene of mortal 
strife, and every tribe was successively driven 
by despair to manly exertion; until, at length, 
the effeminate character of the natives was com- 
pletely changed, while their conquerors were 
prevented from sinking into the corruption, 
which in general rapidly follows success in bar- 
barous times. The small divisions of the Sax- 
on kingdoms, by producing incessant domestic 
warfare, and bringing home the necessity for 
courage to every cottager, eminently contributed 
in this way to the formation of the national char- 
acter. Milton has said that the wars of the 
Heptarchy were not more deserving of being 
recorded than the skirmishes of crows and kites. 
He would have been nearer the truth if he had 
said that they laid the original foundation of 
the English character.t 

In this particular, as in many others, the in- 
sular situation of Britain eminently contributed 
to the formation of the national character. The 
other provinces of the Roman Empire were 
overrun at once, because a vast and irresistible 
horde suddenly broke in upon them, which they 
had no means of resisting. The settlement of 
the Franks in Gaul, of the Visigoths in Spain, 
of the Vandals in Africa, and of the Goths, 
and afterward the Lombards, in Italy, all took 
place in a single generation. But the seagirt 
shores of England could not be assailed by such 
a sudden and irresistible irruption of enemies. 
“The blue-eyed myriads from the Baltic coasts” 
arrived by slow degrees, in squadrons and small 
fleets, none of which appear to have conveyed 
at once above six thousand or eight thousand 
men, most of them only one thousand or fifteen 
hundred. The people were thus encouraged to 
resist, by the inconsiderable number of enemies 
which made their appearance on any one occa- 
sion; and although fresh invaders incessantly 
appeared, yet they generally assailed different 
districts, in the hope of discovering hitherto un- 
touched fields of plunder. The spirit of the na- 
tion was thus called forth, both by the variety of 
points which were assailed, and the encourage- 
ment to local resistance which arose from the 
prospect, and frequently the achievement of suc- 
cess: and the northern inundation, instead of be- 
ing a flood which at once overwhelmed the van- 
quished people, and for centuries extinguished 
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their energy, produced rather a perpetual strife, 
in the course of which the warlike virtues were 
regained which had been lost amid the tranquil- 
lity of the Roman Empire.* SNe ie 

The exposure of the English to the piratical 
incursions of the Danes perpetuated this martial 
spirit, after the union of the country into one 
monarchy might otherwise have threatened its 
extinction; and, by compelling the governmen* 
for many generations to put arms into the hands 
of the great body of the people, whether Saxons 
or Britons, spread an independent feeling over 
the whole population. ‘To resist these merciless. 
invaders, the whole strength of the kingdom was 
trained to the use of arms, and the earls of the 
counties summoned to their support every man 
within their bounds capable of wielding a hal-. 
berd. By an ordinance of Alfred, a regular mi-- 
litia was established throughout the realm; and 
it was enacted that the whole people should be 
registered and armed. ‘That great monarch 
fought no less than fifty-six battles in person: 
with the invaders, and established at the same 
time the great rudiments of the English constitu- 
tion, by the institution of courts of justice, triak. 
by jury, and regular meetings of Parliament.t 

The natural consequence of these circumstan~ 
ces was the formation of a bold and independent 
character, not only among the landed proprietors,. _ 
but the peasantry, upon whose support they daily 
depended for defence against a roving but inde- 
fatigable enemy. Accordingly, from the earliest. 
times, the free tenants bore an. important part 
among the Anglo-Saxons, and were considered. 
as the companions, rather than the followers, of 
their chieftains. Like the Comites among the: 
ancient Germans, they were the attendants of 
their leaders in peace, and their strength and 
protection in war. The infantry, in which the 
chiefs and their followers fought together, was, 
even before the Conquest, the chief strength of 
the English armies; while the cavalry, in whose 
ranks the nobles alone appeared, constituted the: 
pride of the Continental forces; and this differ- 
ence was so material, that it appears to this day 
in the language of these different states. In alk 
the states of the Continent, the word Chevalier is. 
derived from, and means a horseman; while in 
England the corresponding word knight has no 
reference to any distinction in the mode of fight- 
ing, but comes from the German cnycht, a young 
man or companion.t 

But, notwithstanding the strong principles of 
freedom which the Saxons brought with them 
from their original seats in Germany, the causes 
which have proved fatal to its existence in so 
many other states were here in full operation, 
and would have destroyed all liberty in England 
but for the occurrence which is usually consid- 
ered as the most calamitous in its history. The 
Saxons imported from the Continent the usual 
distinction between freemen and slaves, and the. 
number of the latter class augmented to a most 
fearful degree during the long wars of the Hep- 
tarchy, in which the prisoners were almost uni- 
versally reduced to captivity. At the time of the 
Conquest, in consequence, the greater part of the 
land in the kingdom was cultivated by slaves, | 
who constituted by far the most numerous class 
in the community; and the free tenants were ex- 
tremely few in comparison. These slaves, in 
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lower orders of the state; and the descendants 
of the freemen gradually dwindled into an aris- 
tocratical order. The greatest increase of man- 
kind is always found in the lowest class of soci- 
ety, because it is in them that the principle of 
population is least restrained by prudential con- 
siderations; the higher orders, so far from mul- 
tiplying, are never able, without additions from 
below, to maintain their own numbers. This 
is the fundamental principle which has rendered 
the maintenance of liberty for any long period 
so extremely difficult in all ages of the world. 
The descendants of the poor are continually in- 
creasing, while those of the middling or higher 
orders are uniformly diminishing. The hum- 
blest class, having least political weight, are 
overlooked in the first struggles for freedom: the 
free citizens, who have acquired privileges, re- 
sist the extension of them to their inferiors: the 
descendants of the people in one age become the 
privileged order in the next; andon the basis of 
pristine liberty, aristocratic oppression is ulti- 
mately established.* 

This change had already begun to operate in 
this island; the descendants of the first Anglo- 
Saxon settlers had already become a distinct 
class of nobles; the unhappy race of slaves had 
immensely multiplied; and, notwithstanding its 
original principles of freedom, the Anglo-Saxon 
constitution had become extremely aristocrat- 
ical. No middle class was recognised in society ; 
the peasants were all enrolled, for the sake of 
protection, under some chieftain, whom they 
were bound to obey in preference even to the 
sovereign; and the industrious classes were so 
extremely scanty, that York, the second city in 
the kingdom, contained only 1400 families. The 
freedom of the Anglo-Saxons, therefore, was 
fast running into aristocracy: and their descend- 
ants, like the hidalgos of Spain, or the nobil- 
ity of France, might have been left in the en- 
joyment of ruinous exclusive privileges, when 
the current of events was altered, and they were 
forcibly blended with their inferiors by one of 
those catastrophes which seem destined by Prov- 
idence to arrest the course of human degrada- 
tion. This event was the Norman Conaquest.t 

As this was the last of the great settlements 
Great effects Which have taken place in modern 
ofthe Norman Europe, so it was hy far the most 
conquest. violent and oppressive. The first 
settlers in the provinces of the Roman Empire, 
being ignorant of the use of wealth, and totally 
unacquainted with the luxuries of life, deemed 
themselves fortunately established when they 
obtained a part of the vanquished lands. But 
the needy adventurers who followed the stand- 
ard of William had already acquired expensive 
habits, their desires were insatiable, and to grat- 
ify their demands almost the whole landed prop- 
erty of England was in a few years confiscated. 
Hardly any conquest since the fall of Rome has 
been so violent, or attended with so much spolia- 
tion, contumely, and insult. The ancient Sax- 
on proprietor was frequently reduced to the rank 
of a serf on his paternal estate, and nourished 
in the meanest employments an inextinguisha- 
ble hatred at his oppressor: maidens of the high- 

-est rank were compelled to take the veil, in or- 
der to preserve their persons from Norman vio- 
‘ence; tortures of the most cruel kind invented 
fo extort from the miserable people their hidden 
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treasures. In the suppression of the great re- 
bellion in the north of England, the most savage 
measures were put in force. A tract eighty 
miles broad to the north of the Humber was laid 
waste, and above a hundred thousand persons in 
consequence perished of famine; while in Hamp- 
shire, a district of country thirty miles in extent 
was depopulated, and the inhabitants expelled, 
without any compensation, to form a forest for 
the royal pleasure. Nor were these grievances 
merely the temporary effusion of hostile revenge ; 
they formed, on the contrary, the settled maxims 
by which the government for centuries was reg- 
ulated, and from which the successors of the 
Conqueror were driven by necessity alone. For 
several reigns, it was an invariable rule to ad- 
mit no native of the island to any office of im- 
portance, ecclesiastical, civil, or military. In 
the reign of Henry I., all places of trust were 
still in the hands of the Normans; and so late 
as the beginning of the 12th century, the same 
arbitrary system of exclusion seemis to have 
been rigidly enforced. The dispossessed pro- 
prietors sought in vain to regain their estates. 
An array of sixty thousand Norman horsemen 
was always ready to support the pretensions of 
the intruding barons. ‘The throne is still filled 
by the descendants of the Conqueror, and the 
greatest families in the realm date their origin 
from the battle of Hastings.* 

The English antiquarians, alarmed at the con- 
sequences which might be deduced from this vi- 
olent usurpation, have endeavoured to soften its 
features, and to represent the Norman as reign- 
ing rather by the consent than the subjugation 
of the Saxon inhabitants. In truth, however, it 
was the severity and continned weight of this 
conquest which was the real cause of the refrac- 
tory spirit of the English people. The princi- 
ples of liberty spread their roots the deeper, just 
because they were prevented from rising to the | 
surface of society.t 

The Saxon proprietors having been almost 
expelled, were necessarily cast down jt produced 
into the lower stations of life. A the yeomanry 
foundation was thus laid for a mid- of England. 
dling rank in society, totally different from what 
obtained in any other state in Europe. It was 
not the native inhabitants, the pusillanimous 
subjects of the Roman Empire, who from that 
period composed the lower orders of the state, 
but the descendants of the free Anglo-Saxon and. 
Danish settlers, who had acquired independent 
habits from the enjoyment of centuries of free- 
dom, and courageous feelings from the recollec- 
tions of a long series of successes. One defeat 
could not extinguish the recollection of a hun- 
dred victories. Habits, the growth of ages, sur- 
vived the oppression of transient sovereigns. 
The power of the Normans prevented them from 
rising into the higher stations in society; the 
slaves already filled the lowest walks of life. 
Between the two, they formed a sturdy and pow- 
erful body, which neither withered in the con- 
tests of feudal power, nor perished in the obscu- 
rity of ignoble bondage. It was from this cause 
that the yeomanry of England took their rise. 

Had the kingdom of England been but an ap- 
pendage to a monarchy of greater extent, the di3- 
contents of this middling class would probably 
have been treated with contempt, or repressed 
by the stern hand of military powel; and the 
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Norman barons, residing in their castles in 
France, might have safely disregarded the im- 
potent clamour of their English tenantry. But, 
by a fortunate combination of circumstances, 
this was rendered impossible. The military 
chieftains who followed the Conqueror, were 
either possessed of no estates on the other side 
of the Channel, or their recent acquisitions great- 
ly exceeded the value of their continental pos- 
sessions. The kingdom of England was too 
powerful to be treated as an appendage of a Nor- 
man duchy, and the English tenantry too formi- 
dable to be resigned to the oppressive government 
of an absent nobility. Hence both the sovereign 
and his nobles made England their principal res- 
idence; and the Norman nobility, who at first 
had flattered themselves that they had gained an 
appendage to their duchy, soon found, like the 
Scotch upon the accession of their monarchs to 
the English throne, that they had changed places 
with their supposed subjects, and that the prov- 
ince was become the ruling power. 

The effects of this necessity soon appeared in 
the’measures of government. At the accession 
of each successive monarch, in every crisis of 
national danger, it was deemed indispensable to 
make some sacrifice to the popular wishes, and 
abate a little of the wonted severity of the Nor- 
man rule, to secure the fidelity of their English 
subjects. When Henry I. came to the throne, 
«is first step was to grant the famous charter, 
which was long referred to as the foundation of 
English liberties, in order to secure the support 
of his insular subjects against the preferable 
claims of his brother Robert; and, in conse- 
quence, he was enabled to lead a victorious 
army into Normandy, and revenge, on the field 
of Tenchebray, the slaughter and the calamities 
of Hastings. When Stephen seized the sceptre, 
he instantly passed a charter confirming the 
grants of Henry, and promising to remit the 
Danish tax, and restore the laws of Edward the 
Confessor. Henry II. deemed it prudent, in the 
most solemn manner, to ratify the same instru- 
ment. The pusillanimity and disasters of John 
led to the extortion of Magna Charta, by which 
the old charter of Henry I. was again confirmed, 
and the rights of all classes of freemen enlarged 
and established; and the great charter itself was 
ratified no less than two-and-thirty different 
times in the succeeding reigns, on occasion of 
every extraordinary grant from the subjects, or 
an unusual weakness of the crown.* 

The effects of these circumstances on the 
Aud the early Character and objects of the English 
struggles for struggles for freedom have been in 
freedom. the highest degree important. From 
perpetually recurring to the past, the habit was 
acyuired of regarding liberty, not as a boon to 
be gained, but as a right to be vindicated; not 
as an invasion of the constitution, but a restora- 
tion of its pristine purity. The love of freedom 
came thus to be inseparably blended with the 
veneration for antiquity; the privileges of the 
people were sought for, not in the violation of 
present, but in the restitution of ancient right ; 
not in the work of destruction, but in that of 
preservation. The passion for liberty was thus 
divested of its most dangerous consequences by 
being separated from the desire for innovation. 
The progress of the constitution was marked, 
not by successive changes, but repeated confir- 
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mations of subsisting rights; and the effects of 
freedom in England, instead of being directed, 
as in most other countries, to procure an expan- 
sion of the rights of the people in proportion to 
the progress of society, have been almost en- 
tirely confined to an unceasing endeavour to 
prevent their contraction by the arbitrary dispo- 
sition of succeeding monarchs. 

The same circumstances produced a remarka- 
ble effect on the current of public feeling in Eng- 
land, and the objects which were regarded as 
the subject of national anxiety by the great body 
of the people. They mingled the recollection 
of their ancient laws with the days of their 
national independence, and looked back to the 
reign of Edward the Confessor as the happy era 
when their rights and properties were secure, 
and they had not yet tasted of the severity of 
foreign dominion. Hence the struggles of free- 
dom in England acquired a definite and practi- 
cable object, and, instead of being wasted in as- 
pirations after visionary schemes, settled down 
into a strong and inextinguishable desire for the 
restoration of an order of things once actually 
established, and of which the experienced bene- 
fits were still engraved on the recollections of 
the people. For several centuries, accordingly, 
the continued effort of the English people was ta 
obtain the restitution of their Saxon privileges ; 
they were solemnly recognised in Magna Charta, 
and ratified in the different confirmations of that 
solemn instrument; and they are still, after the 
lapse of a thousand years, looked back to with 
interest by historians, as the original founda- 
tions of English liberty.* 

The effects of the same causes appeared in 
the most striking manner in the wars of the 
English for several centuries after the N orman 
Conquest. Their neighbours, the French and 
the Scotch, brought into the field only the chi- 
alry of the barons and the spearmen of the;: 
serfs. No middling order was to be found su- 
perior to the common Dillman or foot-soldier 
but inferior to the mounted knight. But, in ad- 
dition to these, the Plantagenet monarchs a 
peared at the head of a vast and skilful body of 
archers, a force peculiar to England, because it 
alone possessed the class from whom it could be 
formed. It was the Saxon outlaws, driven by 
despair into the numerous forests with which 
the country abounded, who first, from necessity, 
obtained a perfect mastery of this weapon ; and, 
accordingly, the graphic novelist, with historic 
truth, makes Norman Richard the leader of 
English chivalry, and Robin Hood, the prince 
of Saxon outlaws, the first of British marksmen. 
It was their descendants who swelled the ranks 
of the English yeomanry, and constituted a 
powerful body in war, formidable from their 
skill, their numbers, and their independent spirit. 
The bow continued for ages to be the favourite 
national weapon of the Saxons. They practised 
the art incessantly in their amusements, and re- 
gained, by its importance in the field of battle 
their due weight in the government of their 
country. Not the Norman nobility, not the 
feudal retainers gained the victories of Cressy 
and Poictiers, for they were fully matched in the 
ranks of France, but the yeomen who drew the 
bow with strong and steady arms, accustomed to 
its use in their native fields, and rendered fear- 
less by personal competence and civil freedom.+ 
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——.. The Scotch government, whose armies had 


suffered so often from the English archers, in 
vain passed repeated acts to compel the forma- 
tion of a similar force in their own country. All 
these measures proved ineffectual, because the 
yeomanry were wanting who filled the ranks 
of the bowmen in the English armies. The 
French kings endeavoured, by mercenary troops 
drawn from the mountains of Genoa, to provide 
a match for the English archers; but the jeal- 
ousy of their government, which prevented the 
middling orders from being allowed the use of 
arms, rendered all such attempts nugatory; and 
the English, in consequence, twice vanquished 
their greatest armies, and marched boldly through 
the country at the head of the Saxon yeomanry. 
Even after the cessation of hostilities between 
the two monarchies, the terrible English bands 
ravaged with impunity the provinces of France; 
nor did they ever experience any considerable 
check till they approached the Swiss mountains, 
and encountered at the cemetery of Bale peas- 
ants’ as free, as sturdy, and as courageous as 
themselves.* 4 
It was a singular combination of circumstan- 
ces which rendered the middling ranks under the 
Norman princes so powerful, both in the mili- 
tary array of the state, and in the maintenance 
of their civil rights. The Norman Conquest had 
laid the foundation of such a class, by dispos- 
sessing the numerous body of Saxon proprietors, 
but it was the subsequent necessities of the sov- 
ereign and the nobles, arising from their insular 
situation and their frequent contests with each 
other, which compelled them to foster the Saxon 
troops, and avail themselves of that powerful 
force which they found existing in such perfec- 
tion among their native forests. Cut off by the 
ocean from their feudal brethren on the Conti- 
nent, surrounded by a numerous and warlike 
people, the barons perceived that, without the 
support of their yeomanry, they could neither 
maintain their struggles with the sovereign, nor 
ensure the possession of their estates. The 
rivileges, therefore, of this class were anxious- 
y. attended to in all the renewals of the great 
charter; and their strength was carefully foster- 
ed as the main security both of the crown and 
the barons in their extensive and unsettled insu- 
lar possessions. It is considered b William of 
Malmsbury as an especial work of Providence, 
that so great a people as the English should have 
given up all for lost after the destruction of so 
small an army as that which fought at Hastings; 
but it was precisely the magnitude of this dis- 
roportion which perpetuated and extended the 
reedom of the country. Had the Normans not 
succeeded, the free Saxons would have dwindled 
into a feudal aristocracy, and the peasantry of 
England been similar in their condition to the 
serfs of France; had an overwhelming power 
vanquished, it would have utterly crushed the 
conquered people, the Norman Conquest been 
similar in its effects to the subjugation of the 
neighbouring island, and the fields of England 
been now choked by the crowds and the wretch- 
edness of Ireland. It was the conquest of the 
country by a force which, though formidable at 
first, became soon disproportioned to the strength 
of the subdued realm, which both created a mid- 
‘dling class and secured its privileges; and, by 
blending the interests of the victor with those of 
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the vanquished, at length ingrafted the vigour 
of Norman enterprise on the steady spirit ot 
English freedom.* 

In this view, the loss of the continental proy- 
inces in the reign of King John, and the sub- 
sequent long wars between France and Eng- 
land under the Plantagenet princes, contributed 
strongly to the preservation of English liberty, 
by severing all connexion between the barons 
arid their kinsmen ‘on the Continent, and throw- 
ing both the sovereigns and the nobility for their 
chief support upon the tenantry of their estates. 
From the commencement of these contests, ac- 
cordingly, the distinction between Norman and. 
English disappeared; the ancient prejudices and 
pride of the Normans yielded to the stronger 
feeling of antipathy at their common enemies ; 
English became the ordinary language both of 
the higher and the lower orders, and the English 
institutions the object of veneration to the de- 
scendants of the very conquerors who had over- 
turned them. The continual want of money, 
which the long duration of this desperate strug- 
gle occasioned to the crown, strengthened the 
influence of English freedom; each successive 
grant by the barons was accompanied by a con- 
firmation of ancient rights; the commons, from 
the constant use of arms, came to feel their own 
weight, and to assert their ancient privileges; 
and at length England, under the Plantagenet 
sovereigns, regained as much liberty as it had 
ever‘enjoyed under the rule of its Saxon mon- 
archs.t 

Three circumstances connected with the Nor- 
man Conquest contributed in a remarkable man- 
ner to the preservation of a free spirit among the 
barons and commons of England. 

ist. The first of these was the great weight 
which the crown acquired, from the Power of 
ample share of the conquered lands caehe le 
which were allotted to the sovereign ahd at 
at the Conquest. William received no kings. 
less than 1422 manors for his proportion; a pat- 
rimony far greater than was enjoyed by any 
sovereign in Europe at the same period. The 
consequence was, that the turbulent spirit of the 
barons was far more effectually checked in this 
island than in the continental states; the mon- 
arch could generally crush by his sentence any 
obnoxious nobleman; his courts of justice ex- 
tended their jurisdiction into every part of the 
kingdom; and the essential prerogatives of the 
crown, those of coining money and repressing 
private wars, were never, except in reigns of 
unusual weakness, usurped by the subjects. For 
a century and a half after the Conquest, the au- 
thority of the Norman sovereigns was incom- 
parably more extensive than that of any of the 
other monarchs who had settled on the ruins of 
the Roman Empire. The industry and wealth 
of the commons was thus more completely pro- 
tected in England than in the neighbouring 
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kingdoms, where feudal violence, private wars, 
and incessant bloodsheds crushed the first efforts 
of laborious freedom; and the middling ranks, 
comparatively free from oppression, gradually 
grew in importance with the extension of their 
numbers, and the insensible increase of national 
opulence. 
2d. The second was the insular situation of 
Insular the country, and its consequent exemp- 
situation. tion from the horrors of actual war- 
fare. With the exception of a few incursions 
of the Scottish monarchs into the northern coun- 
ties, which were transient in their operations 
and partial in their effects, England has hardly 
ever been the seat of foreign war since the Con- 
quest; and the southern counties, by far the 
most important both in riches and population, 
have not seen the fires of an enemy’s camp for 
eight hundred years. Securely cradled in the 
_ waves, her industry has scarcely ever felt the 
devastating influence of foreign conquest; her 
arms have often carried war into foreign states, 
but she has never suffered from its havoc in her 
own. Periods of foreign hostility have been 
known to her inhabitants only from the increas- 
ed excitation of national feeling, or the quicken- 
ed encouragement of domestic industry. The 
effects of this happy exemption from the peril of 
foreign invasion have been incalculable. It is 
during the dangers and the exigencies of war that 
military violence acquires its fatal ascendency ; 
that industry is blighted by the destruction of its 
produce; labour deadened by the forfeiture of 
it? hopes ; pacific virtues extinguished by the in- 
sults which they suffer; warlike qualities devel- 
oped by the eminence to which they lead. In 
every age the principles of liberty expand du- 
ring the protection of peace, and are withered b 
the whirl and the agitation of war. If this trut 
has been experienced in our own times, when 
military devastation is comparatively limited, 
and industry universally diffused, what must 
have been its importance in a barbarous age, 
when the infant shoots of freedom were only be- 
ginning to appear, and could expand only under 
the shelter of baronial power? It is according- 
ly observed by all our historians, that the feudal 
institutions of England were far less military 
than those which obtained in the continental 
monarchies; that private wars were compara- 
tively unknown, and that the armies of the kings 
were for the most part composed of levied troops, 
whose unbroken experience soon acquired a 
decided superiority over the feudal militia of 
their enemies.+ 
3d. The third circumstance was the fortunate 
Anglo-Saxon Limitation of the privileges of nobil- 
institutions, ty to the eldest son of the family. 
That this was owing to the weight 
of the commons in the constitution, which pre- 
vented the formation of a privileged class, and 
suffered the prerogatives of nobility to exist onl 
in ‘that member of the family who inherited the 
pa.2rnal estate, cannot be doubted; but there is 
no single circumstance which has contributed 
more to confer its long permanence, its regular 
improvement, and its inherent vigour on the 
English constitution, The descendants of the 
nobles were thus prevented from forming a caste, 
to whom, as in the continental monarchies, 
the exclusive right of filling certain situations 
was limited. The younger branches of the aris- 
tocracy, afier a few generations, relapsed into the 
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rank, and became identified with the interests of 

the commons; and that pernicious separation of 
noble and plebeian, which has been the princi- 

pal cause of the destruction of freedom in all the 
European states, was from the earliest times 

softened in this country. The nobility in the 
actual possession of their estates were too few 
in number to form an obnoxious body... Their 
relations, possessing no privileges above the 
commoners, ceased, after a few generations, 

either to be objects of envy to their inferiors, oF 
to be identified: in interest with the class frow 

which they sprung; and thus the different ranks 

of society were blended together, by a link de- 

scending from the higher, and ultimately resting 

on the lower orders.* 

But this freedom, though firmly established by 
the feudal constitutions, was limited to the class- 
es for whose interest alone these constitutions 
appear to have been intended. The villains or 
Slaves, who still constituted the great body of 
the labouring population, were almost wholly 
unprotected. Kven in Magna Charta, while the 
personal freedom of every free subject was pro- 
vided for, the more numerous body of slaves 
were left to the mercy of their landlords, with 
the single stipulation that they should not be de- 
prived of their implements of husbandry; and 
their emancipation, far from being the work of 
the barons, was accomplished by the efforts of 
the clergy and the progress of humanity in a 
subsequent age. General liberty, in our sense 
of the word, was unknown in England till after 
the Great Rebellion.+ 

In the reign of Richard I, the gradual prog- 
ress of wealth, and the extraordina- Demoorahe 
ry excitation awakened among all spirit in the 
ranks by the military glories and lu- time of Rich= 
crative wars of Edward IIL., produ- 27d Il. 
ced the first effervescence of the real democrat- 
ical spirit. The insurrection of Wat Tyler, 
which was contemporaneous with the efforts of 
the Flemish burghers to emancipate their coun- 
try from feudal tyranny, was a general move- 
ment of the lower classes; and, accordingly, it 
was directed, not against the power of the crown, 
but the exclusive privileges of the nobility. 


“ When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Where was then the gentleman? 


was the maxim on which they rested ; a distich 
pointing to a struggle of a totally different kind 
from any yet known in modern Europe, and cor- 
responding very nearly to the principles which, 
four centuries after, produced the French Reyo- 
lution. . But all the great changes of nature are 
gradual in their progress: the effects of sudden 
convulsions are as transient as the effervescence 
from which they Spring. The insurrection of 
the peasants in England met with the same fate 
as the struggle of the Flemish democracy at 
Resebecque: the feudal array of the barons éasi- 
ly dispersed a rabble imperfectly armed and 
wholly undisciplined. Their victory was fortu- 
nate for the progress of real liberty: the triumph 
of the peasants must have been short-lived, and 
would have anticipated the horrors of a negro 
revolt. Ignorant, disunited men, drawn from 
humble employrnents, can never long remain at 
the head of affairs. After the fervour of the mo- 
ment is over, they necessarily fall under the do- 
minion, if not of their former masters, at least 
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of tyrants of their own creating, and their ulti- 
mate condition is worse than the first. Centu- 
ries of peace and increasing wealth—the un- 
‘ceasing operation of a beneficent religion—the 
influence of printing and diffused knowledge—a 
more general distribution of property—a change 
in the implements of human destruction, were 
all required before a part even of the levelling 
principles then diffused among the English peas- 
antry could be safely carried into practice.* 
The power of the feudal aristocracy received 
a final blow from the wars of York 
and Lancaster. Those bloody dis- 
sensions destroyed the fabric of 
Gothic power: they watered the English plains 
with blood, but it was blood from which has 
arisen a harvest of glory. From causes which 
it is difficult now to trace, they early assumed a 
character of extraordinary ferocity. Prisoners 
-of the highest rank, even on both sides, were, 
from the very commencement, massacred in cold 
‘blood: and at length the exasperation of the two 
parties became so excessive, that quarter was 
vefused by common consent on the field of battle, 
-and thirty-six thousand Britons fell by mutual 
‘slaughter in a single engagement. The chasm 
occasioned by these losses was soon repaired by 
‘the lower orders, but to the feudal nobility they 
oved completely fatal. Eighty princes of the 
“blood, and almost the whole anctent barons, per- 
ished in these disastrous wars; and upon the 
termination of hostilities, the House of Peers 
could only muster forty members. The influence 
of those who remained was immensely weak- 
ened. In the different forfeitures which had 
been inflicted with so unsparing a hand by the 
factions who alternately prevailed, the estates 
of almost all the nobility in the kingdom had 
een included; and the feudal tenants, accus- 
zomed to a rapid change of masters in the gen- 
eral confusion, lost great part of their ancient 
veneration for their superiors. The nobles be- 
came divided‘among each other; the remnants 
of the Norman conquerors viewed with undis- 
-guised jealousy the upstart families who had 
risen in the midst of the public distress; and 
‘they regarded with equal horror the remnant of 
ferocious barons, ever ready to exterminate them 
to regain their properties. Weakened in num- 
“bers, disunited among each other, and severed 
from the affections of the people, the ancient no- 
bility of England were never again formidable 
“to the liberties of their country.t 
The ultimate effects of this destruction of the 
Decline of feudal aristocracy were eminently fa- 
fordal lib- vourable to public freedom; but its 
erty. immediate consequence was a great 
and most perilous augmentation of the power 
of the crown. The ancient barrier was swept 
away, and the new one was not yet erected. By 
the forfeitures which accrued to the victorious 
monarch, a fifth of the whole land of the king- 
dom was annexed to the crown; and, notwith- 
standing the liberal grants to the nobles of his 
party, the hereditary revenue which Edward left 
tc his successors was very great. The influ- 
ence of the nobles being in abeyance, and the 
eople having neither acquired nor become capa- 
Ble of exerting any share of power but through 
the medium of their superiors, nothing remained 
. to resist the power of the sovereign. The inev- 
itable consequence was the destruction of the 


‘Wars of the 
Roses. 
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freedom which had been won by the struggles 
of the barons; and hence the tyranny of the Tu 
dor princes. Nothing, accordingly, is more re- 
markable than the pliant servility of Parlia- 
ment and the slavish submission of the people 
during the reigns of the successors of Henry 
VII. Civil war appears to have worn out their 
energies and extinguished their ancient passion 
for freedom; the Houses of Peers and Coin- 
mons vied with each other in acts of adulation 
to the reigning monarch; it seemed as if the 
barons of Runnymede had been succeeded by 
the senate of Tiberius. Even the commons ap- 
pear to have totally lost their former spirit; the 
most arbitrary taxation, the most repeated vio- 
lations of their liberties, produced no popular 
convulsion; mandates issued from court were 
universally obeyed in the election of members 
of Parliament; and the most violent changes of 
which history makes mention, the destruction 
of the national religion, the seizure of one third 
of the national property, the execution of seven- 
ty-two thousand persons in a single reign, pro- 
duced no commotions among the peop'e.* 

This was the critical period of English liber- 
ty: the country had reached that crisis Revived by 
which in all the great continental mon- spirit of 
archies has proved fatal to public free- religious 
dom. Notwithstanding her insular freedom. 
situation; notwithstanding the independent spir- 
it of her Saxon ancestry ; notwithstanding the 
efforts of her feudal nobility, the liberty of Eng- 
land was all but extinct, when the’enthusiasm 
of the Rerormation fanned the dying spark, 
and kept alive, in a sect which soon became 
predominant, the declining flame of liberty. 
The Puritans were early distinguished by their 
zeal in the cause of freedom; during the impe- 
rious reign of Elizabeth they maintained in si- 
lence their inflexible spirit; and so well was her 
government aware of the dangerous tendency of 
their principles, that they never were permitted, 
during the reign of that sagacious princess, to 
have the smallest share in state affairs. In the 
reign of James I. their number became greater, 
and their exertions in the cause of freedom more 
apparent; the first serious attacks on govern- 
ment were made through the pulpit; and the 
only persons in this, as in other countries at the 
same period, who made any exertions in favour 
of their liberties, were those who were anima- 
ted with religious zeal. During the reign of 
Charles I. a universal phrensy seized the na- 
tion; an enthusiasm almost as general, and far 
more lasting than that of the crusades, pervaded 
the middling and a large proportion of the high- 
er ranks; and, but for the strength of that feel- 
ing, the Long Parliament would never have 
been able to withstand the exertions which, 
with their characteristic loyalty, the English 
gentlemen at that period made in defence of 
their sovereign. From whatever cause, says 
Cromwell, the civil war began, if religion was 
not the original source of discord, yet God soon 
brought it to that issue; and he constantly af- 
firmed that, amid the strife of battle and the 
dangers of war, the reward to which he and his 
followers looked was freedom of conscience. It 
is of little moment whether the future protector 
and his military chieftains were or were not 
it is sufficient that 
such was the temper of the times—that by no 
other means could they rouse the energies of the 
Mee SCP ie ite egns )S EE 
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great body of the people. The effects of this 
spirit were not confined to this island or the pe- 
riod in which it arose; they extended to another 
hemisphere and a distant age;* and from the 
emigrants whom religious oppression drove to 
the forests of America, have sprung those pow- 
erful states, who have tried, amid transatlantic 
plenty, the doubtful experiment of democratic 
freedom. 

But while the current of popular feeling was 
thus violent in favour of republican principles, 
the effect of ancient and fondly-cherished nation- 
al institutions strongly appeared, and the Eng- 
lish reaped the benefit of the long struggle main- 
tained through the feudal ages by their ancestors 
in the cause of freedom. Though the substance 
of liberty had fled during the arbitrary reigns 
of the Tudor princes, her shadow still remained; 
the popular attachment to ancient rights was 
still undecayed; the venerable forms of the con- 
stitution were yet unchanged, and on that foun- 
dation the new and broader liberties of the 
country were reared. But for this happy cir- 
cumstance, the spirit of freedom which the Ref- 
ormation awakened might have wasted itself, 
as in Scotland, in visionary and impracticable 
schemes, until the nation, worn out with specu- 
lations from which no real benefit could ac- 
crue, willingly returned to its pristine servitude. 
Whereas, by the course of events which had 
preceded it, the stream of liberty naturally re- 
turned, when strengthened, into its wonted 
though now almost neglected channels, and, 
without breaking its former bounds, or over- 
whelming the ancient landmarks, extended its 
fertilizing influence over a wider surface. 

“It is remarkable,” says Turgot, “that while 
Regard to England is the country in the world 
aucient where public freedom has longest sub- 
nights in sisted, and political institutions are 
England. most the subject of discussion, it is 
at the same time the one in which innovations 
are with most difficulty introduced, and where 
the most obstinate resistance is made to un- 
doubted improvements. You might alter the 
whole political frame of government in France 
with more facility than you could introduce the 
most insignificant change into the customs or 
fashions of England.”+ The principle here al- 
luded to is at once the consequence and the re- 
ward of free institutions. Universally it will 
be found that the attachment of men to the cus- 
toms and usages of their forefathers is greatest 
where they have had the largest share in the 
establishmént or enjoyment of them; and that 
the danger of innovation is most to be feared 
where the exercise of rights has been unknown 
to the people, The dynasties of the East are 
of ephemeral duration, but the customs of the 
Swiss democracies seem as immovable as the 
mountains in which they were cradled.t The 
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same principles have, in every age, formed the: 
distinguishing characteristic of the English peo- 
ple. During the severities and oppression of 
the Norman rule, it was to the equal laws of 
the Saxon reigns that they looked back with a. 
fond affection, which neither the uncertainty of 
oral tradition nor the intensity of present suf- 
fering had been able to destroy. When the bar=- 
ons assembled in open rebellion at Runnymede, 
it was not any imaginary system of government 
which they established, but the old and consue- 
tudinary laws of Edward the Confessor, which. 
they moulded into a new form, and established. 
on a firmer basis in the great Charter ; temper- 
ing even in a moment of revolutionary triumph 
the ardour of liberty and the pride of descent by- 
their hereditary attachment to old institutions. 
The memorable reply of the barons to the 
proposal of the prelates at Mertoun, Nolwmus- 
leges Anglia mutare, has passed into a consuetu- 
dinary rule, to which the preservation of the 
constitution through all the convulsions of later 
times is mainly to be ascribed: In the petition. 
of right drawn by Selden, and the greatest law-- 
yers of his day, the Parliament said to the king, 
“Your subjects have inherited this freedom ;’”’ 
and in the preamble of the Declaration of 
Rights, the states do not pretend any right to 
frame a government for themselves, but strive- 
only to secure the religion, laws, and liberties. 
long possessed and lately endangered; and their 
prayer is only “That it may be declared and 
enacted, that all and singular the rights and, 
liberties asserted and declared, are the true an- 
cient and indubitable rights and liberties of the- 
people of this kingdom.”* “By adhering in this 
manner,” says Burke, “to our forefathers, we- 
are guided, not by the superstition of antiqua- 
rians, but the spirit of philosophic analogy. In 
this choice of inheritance we have given to our 
frame of policy the image of a relation in blood, 
binding up the constitution of our country with 
our dearest domestic ties, adopting our funda-- 
mental laws into the bosom of our family affec- 
tions ; keeping inseparable, and cherishing with. 
the warmth of all their combined and mutually 
reflected charities, our State, our hearths, our 
Sepulchres, and our altars.”’+ 

These principles have not been abandoned by~ 
the descendants of England in their 
transatlantic possessions. When the pce -~ 
Americans threw off the yoke of Brit- . 
ain, they retained its laws, its religion, its insti- 
tutions; no massacres or proscriptions, no con- 
fiscations or exiles disgraced the rise of their 
liberty; no oblivion of the past was made the- 
foundation of their hopes for the future. The 
English Church is still the prevailing religion: 
of the land; the English decisions still regulate- 
their courts of justice; and English institutions. 
form the basis on which their national prosperity 
has been reared. Amid the exasperation of a 
civil war, they have never deviated from the- 
usages of civilized life. Alone of all foreigners, 
an Englishman still feels at home when he 
crosses the Atlantic; and the first efforts of 
American eloquence have been exerted in paint- 
ing the feelings of an ingenuous inhabitant of 
that country when he first visited the land of his 
fathers.t 

As the best proof that the Revolution of Eng- 
land owed its distinctive character to the circum-- 
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stances which preceded it, and to the 
wars in Ire- large share enjoyed by previous gen- 
land. erations in the government of the 
country, it is sufficient to refer to what took place 
at the same period in the sister kingdoms. _ Ire- 
land, conquered by Henry II., was retained for 
four centuries in a state of feudal subjection to 
Britain ; none of the privileges of English sub- 
jects had been communicated to her inhabitants ; 
they had neither tasted of the severity of Saxon 
conquest, nor the blessings of Saxon freedom. 
Feudal aristocracy, in its worst form, accompa- 
nied by national exasperation, and an absent no- 
bility, there prevailed; and what was the conse- 
quence? Instead of the moderate reforms, the 
humane conquests, aud the security to property, 
which distinguished the English Rebellion, there 
appeared the most terrible horrors of popular li- 
centiousness, and the last severities of military 
execution, general massacre, the burning of 
families, torrents of blood, both in the field and 
on the scaffold, the storming of cities, and the 
desolation of provinces. Cromwell seriously 
endeavoured to extirpate the native Irish Catho- 
lies, though they were eight times as numerous 
as the Protestants; forty thousand men were 
sent as soldiers to foreign states, and their wives 
and children hurried off to the plantations; the 
most severe and arbitrary laws enforced against 
those who remained in the country; the estates 
of all who had borne arms againt the Parliament 
were forfeited, and one third cut off of all those 
proprietors who had not served in the popular 
tanks; a large portion of the people were moved 
from one part of the country to another, and any 
transplanted Irishman found out of his district 
might be put to death by the first person who 
met him. Such was the effect of these meas- 
ures that nearly one half of the whole land in the 
country, amounting to above seven millions of 
acres, was forfeited, and bestowed on the revo- 
lutionary soldiers; and eyen after the Restora- 
tion of Charles, two thirds of these immense pos- 
sessions were left in the hands+¢of the recent 
acquirers, and though the remainder was nomi- 
nally restored to the Catholics, none of it re- 
tumed to the dispossessed proprietors.* 
In Scotland, also, at the same period, the 
“struggle for freedom was marked by 
Eas Scot- aj] the horrors of popular licentious- 
os ness. In that remote state, neither the 
Saxon institutions nor the principles of freedom 
had obtained any solid footing; and, in conse- 
quence, the nobles and peasantry, without either 
the intervention of a middling rank or the mod- 
erating influence of previous privileges, were 
brought into fierce collision at the Reformation. 
As might have been expected, the proceedings 
of the Revolutionists were from the very first 
characterized by the utmost violence and injus- 
tice; the whole property of the Church, amount- 
ing to about a third of the kingdom, was confis- 
cated, and bestowed on the barons of the popular 
party; blood flowed in torrents on the scaffold; 
uarter was almost invariably refused in the 
field; and the proceedings of the adverse parties 
resembled rather the sanguinary vengeance of 
savages than the conduct of men contending for 
important civil privileges. The mild and hu- 
mane conduct of the Civil War in England 
‘ forms the most striking contrast to the cruelty 
of the Royalists or the severity of the Covenant- 
et GS Si a A ee 
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ers in Scotland. The horrors of the La Vendée: 
insurrection were anticipated in the massacres. 
of Montrose’s followers; and the Noyades of the 
Loire are not without a parallel in the atrocious 
revenge of the popular faction.* 

Nor was it any peculiarity in the national 
character which stamped its singular and hon- 
ourable features on the English Rebellion. ‘The 
civil wars of York and Lancaster, not a century 
and a half before, had been distinguished by a 
degree of ferocious cruelty to which a parallel is 
hardly to be found even in the terrific annals of 
the French Revolution; prisoners of every rank 
were uniformly massacred in cold blood after the 
action was over ; ‘a leader of one of the factions 
did not scruple to murder, with his own hands, 
the youthful prince whom fortune had placed in 
his power; and the savage order to give no 
quarter, which the French revolutionary govern- 
ment issued to their armies, but the humanity of 
its commanders refused to execute, were deliber- 
ately acted upon, for a course of years, by bodies 
of Englishmen upon each other.t 

The humane and temperate spirit of the Eng- 
lish Rebellion must therefore be as- ¢ £ 

: E : auses of the 
cribed to the circumstances in which humanity of 
the contest began in that country, the Great Re- 
the rights previously acquired, the bellion. 
privileges long exercised, the attachments de- 
scending from a remote age, the moderation 
flowing from the possession of freedom. It was 
disgraced by no violent innovations, because it 
arose among a people attached by long habit to- 
old institutions. It was followed by no pro- 
scriptions, because it was headed by the greater 
part of the intelligence of the state, and not aban- 
doned to the passions of the populace. It was 
distinguished by singular moderation in the use 
of power, because it was conducted by men to: 
whom its exercise had long been habitual; it 
was attended by little confiscation of property,. 
because among its ranks were to be found a 
large portion of the wealth of the kingdom. The 
remarxable moderation of public opinion which 
has ever since distinguished this country from. 
the neighbouring states, and attracted equal at- 
tention among foreignerst as ourselves,§ has. 
arisen from the continued operation of the same 
circumstances. 


The importance of these circumstances wilh 
best be appreciated, and their application to the 
French Revolution understood, by reviewing the 
past history of that country. 

Like the other provinces of the Roman Em- 
pire, Gaul, upon the irruption of the 
barbarous nations, was sunk in the 
lowest stage of effeminacy and degra- 
dation, So early as the time of Tacitus, the de- 
cay in the military courage of the people had 
become conspicuous; and before the fall of the 
Empire, it was found to be impossible to recruit 
the legions among its enervated inhabitants. 
Slavery, like a cancer, had consumed the vitals 
of the state; patrician wealth had absorbed ple- 
beian industry; the race of independent freemer. 
had disappeared, and in their room had sprung 
up a swarm of ignoble dependants upon absent 
proprietors. These miserable inhabitants were 


Early state 
of the Gauls. 
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oppressed to the greatest degree by the Roman 
governors ; they were rigidly excluded from ey- 
ery office of trust, civil or military. The whole 
freemen in the province only amounted to five 
hundred thousand men; and the capitation-tax, 
in the time of Constantine, is said to have 
amounted to the enormous sum of nine pounds 
sterling for each free citizen. Under this dron 
despotism, population in the provinces rapidly 
declined; the slaves went off with every inva- 
der, and swelled the ranks of the northern con- 
querors; and while the numbers of the people 
steadily increased among the free inhabitants of 
the German forests, the human race was fast dis- 
appearing in the opulent provinces of the Roman 
Empire.* 


‘em National character, as might easily have been 


anticipated, rapidly declined under the combi- 
ned influence of these degrading circumstances, 
The inhabitants of Gaul were considered by the 
northern nations, in the sixth century, as uniting 
all the vices of human nature—the cruelty of 
barbarism with the cowardice of opulence—the 
cringing of slaves with the arrogance of tyrants 
—the falsehood of civilized with the brutality of 
savage life. They could apply no stronger epi- 
thet of contumely on an enemy than to call him 
a Roman.t 

‘When the barbarians, at the close of the fourth 
‘Conquest by century, broke in on all sides upon 
the Franks. the Western Empire, they found the 
whole land in the hands of a few great families, 
who cultivated their ample possessions by means 
of slaves. The province of Gaul was no excep- 
tion to this deplorable state, the natural and mis- 
erable termination of corrupted opulence. Their 
barbarian conquerors, however, did not at once 
seize the whole of the vanquished lands: The 
Burgundians and Visigoths took two thirds of 
their respective conquests; and although the pro- 
portion seized by the Franks is not distinctly 
mentioned, it is evident that they occupied the 
jargest portion of the lands of Gaul. The lands 
left in the hands of the Roman proprietors were 
termed allodial, which, for a considerable time, 
were distinguishable from the military estates 
by which they were surrounded; but the de- 
pressed condition of the ancient inhabitants is 
abundantly proved by the fact that the fine for 
the death of a common Frank was fixed at 200 
solidi, and that of a Roman proprietor at 100. 
By degrees, the distinction between barbarian 
and Roman became still more marked ; the allo- 
dial properties were gradually either seized by 
the military chieftains in their neighbourhood, or 
ranked, for the sake of securit , under their pro- 
tection; the feeble descendants of the corrupted 
empire yielded to the energetic efforts of barba- 
rian independence, and by the eleventh century 
the revolution in the landed property was com- 
plete, except in the southern provinces, and the 
name of Gaul merged in that of France.t 

The military followers of Clovis, like all the 
Independent Other’ German tribes, were strongly 
spirit of the attached to the principles of freedom. 
Franks. They respected his military talents, 
and willingly followed his victorious standard ; 
but they considered themselves as his equals 
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rather than his subjects, and wefe not afraid te. 
dare his resentment when the period of militar 
command was over. When the spoil was divi- 
ded at Soissons, Clovis begged that a particular 
vase might be set aside for his use. ‘The army 
having expressed their acquiescence, a single 
soldier exclaimed, “‘ You shall have nothing here 
but what falls to your share by lot,” and struck 
the precious vessel with his battle-axe. The 
conquest of Gaul spread these independent war- 
riors, who did not exceed many thousands in 
number, over the ample provinces of that exten- 
sive country; and their annual assemblies in 
spring gave rise to the celebrated Champs de Mai, 
long revered as the rudiments of French liberty. 
But the difficulty of assembling a body so widely 
dispersed was soon severely felt; the new pro- 
prietors early became occupied by the interests 
of their separate estates, and disliked the burden- 
some attendance in the convocations; the mon- 
archs ceased to summon their unwilling follow- 
ers; and the successors of Clovis gradually freed 
themselves from all dependance on the ancient 
founders of their monarchy.* 

The power of the monarch, however, in bar- 
barous ages, can be rendered paramount Rois Fai- 
only by the possession of great military néans. 
qualities: the ease and luxury of a court rapidly 
extinguish the vigour which is requisite for its 
The mayors of the palace soon 
usurped the royal authority; and a succession of 
monarchs, distinguished by the emphatic name 
of Rois F'ainéans, rendered the sovereign con- 
temptible even in the eyes of a degenerate peo- 
ple. The victories of Charles -Martel, the ge- 
nius of Charlemagne, for a time averted the deg- 
radation of the throne; but with their exertions 
the royal authority declined ;t the great proprie- 
tors everywhere usurped the prerogatives of the 
crown, and France was divided into a number 
of separate principalities, each in a great meas- 
ure independent of its neighbour, and waging 
war and administering justice of its own au- 
thority. : 

Nothing is more remarkable than the rapid and 
early degeneracy of barbarous states, Cc . 
No sooner are they settled on the van. ihe 
quished lands, than they adopt the empire of 
vices and sink into the effeminacy of Charle- * 
their subjects; the energy of the bar- ™#sne. 
barian character is lost with the necessity which 
created it; and the descendants of the conquer- 
ors cannot, in a few generations, be distinguished 
from those of the vanquished people. This 
truth was signally exemplified in the early his- 
tory of the French monarchy. Even during the 
reign of Charlemagne, the inherent weakness of 
a barbarous age was perceptible: all the splen- 
dour of his talents, all the experience of his ar- 
mies, could only throw a temporary lustre ovex 
his empire; the efforts of a few thousand free- 
men were lost amid the degradation of many 
millions of slaves; and the conqueror of the 
Western World had the mortification, before his 
death, of perceiving the rapid progress of the de- 
cay which was soon destined to prostrate his 
empire. It is public freedom and general intel- 
ligence alone which can enable the human race 
to withstand the influence of too rapid prosper-" 
ity; which can long continue, in ages of civili- 
zation, the energy and courage of barbarous 
times ; and by providing for the incessant eleva- 
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tion of those classes who have been bred under 
the discipline of adversity, furnish a more dura- 
ble antidote to the growing depravity of prosper- 
‘ous times.* 

The weakness of the Empire at once appeared 
Its dissolu- upon the death of the victorious mon- 
tion. arch. Instantly, asifby enchantment, 
the fabric fell to pieces ; separated into detached 
dominions, all means of mutual support were 
lost, and pusillanimous millions yielded almost 
without a struggle to the ravages of contempti- 
ble enemies. ‘I'he Normans, the Huns, the Sar- 
acens, pressed the different frontiers; a swarm 
of savage barbarians overspread the plains of 
Germany, and threatened the total extirpation of 
the inhabitants; the Northmen ascended every 
navigable stream, and from their shallow boats 
espread flames and devastation through the inte- 
‘rior of France. Richand poor were alike inca- 
pable of exerting themselves to avert the com- 
mon calamity; villages were burned, captives 
earried off, castles destroyed in every province, 
without the slightest effort at resistance; and 
while the unconguered tribes of Germany boldly 
united, under Otho, to drive back the terrible 
scourge of the Hungarian horse, the degenerate 
inhabitants of the Roman provinces were una- 
ble to repel the detached inroads of the Norman 
pirates.t 

The first circumstance which. restored the 

Private military courage of the inhabitants of 
avars of France after the decline of the dynasty 
the nobles. of Charlemagne, was the private wars 
of the nobles, and the universal fortification of 
the castles, arising from the weakness of the 
throne. It is thus that the greatest human evils 
correct themselves, and that the excess of misery 
ultimately occasions its alleviation. Deprived 
of anything like support from the government, 
and driven to their own resources for protection, 
the landed proprietors were compelled to arm 
their followers and strengthen their castles, now 
become their only refuge. Military skill was 
restored with the use of arms; courage revived 
from confidence in its defences; a race of men 
arose, inured to war from their infancy, and 
strong in the consciousness of superior prowess. 
In the interior of the castles, arms were the only 
employment, and the recounting of military ex- 
ploits the sole amusement of the age ; the words 
chivalry and courtesy still attest the virtues which 
‘were learned by the mounted knights, and which 
‘were considered peculiar to those who had been 
bred up in the cowrts of the barons. 'The wretched- 
ness and suffering of those ages have produced 
the most dignified features of modern manners. 
From the degraded followers of the Carlovingian 
kings have sprung the heroic nobility of France; 
from centuries of war and rapine, the generous 
courage of modern warfare; from the dissolution 
of regal authority, the pride and independence 
of feudal nobility.t 

But it was only the nobles or landed proprie- 
tors who were renovated by these intestine divis- 
ions; the serfs who cultivated the ground, the 
burgesses who frequented the towns, were re- 
tained in the most degraded and abject state ; 
the Franks lived in their castles, surrounded by 
their armed followers, in solitary independence ; 

_the Gauls, unarmed and unprotected, toiled in 
the fields, alike exposed to rapine and incapable 
of resistance. The jealousy of their superiors 
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denied them the use of arms; the fatal supe 
riority of the knights in actual warfare ren- 
dered revolt hopeless: frequently, during the 
eleventh century, the miseries of the peasantry 
drove them to extremities, and led to bloody con- 
tests with the nobles; but in no one instance 
were they successful, and they returned to their 
ploughs depressed by suffering or disheartened 
by defeat.* 

The first ray which broke in upon the gloom 
of the Middle Ages, on the Continent Rise of the 
of Europe, came from the boroughs: boroughs. 
“an execrable institution,” say the old histori- 
ans, “ by which slaves are encouraged to become 
free, and forget the allegiance they owe to their 
masters.” The first corporation in France arose 
about half a century after the English Conquest, 
and they were brought into general use by Louis 
the Fat, to serye as a counterpoise to the power 
of the nobles. Rouen and Falain, thé first incor- 
porated boroughs of Normandy, enjoyed their 
privileges by a grant from Philip Augustus, 
about the year 1267. Prior to that time the 
states of the duchy were composed entirely of 
nobles and clergy. The kings, however, early 
sensible of the importance of these communities 
as a bulwark against the encroachments of the - 
nobles, procured a law, by which, if a slave es- 
caped from his master, and bought a house in a 
borough, and lived there a year without being 
reclaimed, he gained his freedom—a custom 
which seems to have prevailed equally in France, 
Scotland, and England. . From this cause, join- 
ed to the natural influence of mutual protection . 
and extended intercourse, boroughs everywhere 
became the cradles of freedom ; although the no- 
bles still looked upon them with such contempt 
that, by the feudal law, the superior was debarred 
from marrying his female ward to a burgess or 
villain. But, notwithstanding their growing im- 

ortance, the boroughs were incapable of offer- 
ing any effectual resistance, for many ages, to 
the power of the nobles, from their want of skill 
in the use of arms, to which their superiors were 
habituated: a distinction of incalculable impor- 
tance in an age where violence was universal, 
and nothing but the military profession held in - 
any esteem.t 

The two circumstances which had mainly fos- 
tered the spirit of freedom in England Great feu- 
were the extraordinary power of the datories. 
sovereign and the independent spirit of the com- 
moners, both the immediate consequences of the 
Norman Conquest. In France, the reverse of 
both these peculiarities took place; the dignity 
of the throne was lost in the ascendency of the no- 
bles, and the spirit of the people extinguished by 
the grasp of feudal power. Fora series of ages 
the monarchy of France was held together by 
the feeblest tenure: the Dukes of Normandy, the 
Counts of Toulouse, the Dukes of Burgundy, 
and the Dukes of Bretagne, resembled rather in- 
dependent sovereigns than feudal vassals, and 
the real dominion of the throne, before the time 
of Louis XI., seldom extended beyond the vicin- 
ity of the capital. In moments of danger, when 
the great vassals assembled their retainers, the 
King of France could still muster a mighty host; 
but with the transitory alarm the forces of the 
monarchy melted away; the military vassals re- 
tired after the period of their service was expired, 
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and the leader of a hundred thousand men was 
frequently baffled, after a campaign of a few 
weeks, by the garrison of an insignificant for- 
tress.* 

But the circumstance of all others the most 
Want of prejudicial to the liberty of France, 
yeomanry. was the exclusive use of arms by the 
higher orders, and the total absence of that mid- 
dling class in the armies, who constituted not, 
less the strength of the English forces than the 
Support of the English monarchy. Before the 
time of Charles VI., the jealousy of the nobles 
had never allowed the peasants to be instructed 
in the use of arms, in consequence of which they 
had no archers or disciplined infantry to oppose 
to their enemies, and were obliged to seek in the 
mountains of Genoa for crossbowmen to with- 
Stand the terrible yeomanry of England. The 
defeats of Cressy and Poictiers, of Morat and 
Granson, were, the consequence of this inferiori- 
ty; not that the natives of France were inferior 
in natural bravery to the English or the Swiss, 
but that their armies, being composed entirely of 
military tenants, had no force to oppose to the 
steady and experienced infantry, which in eve 
age has formed the peculiar strength of a free 
people. Warned by these disasters, the French 
government, by an ordinance in 1394, ordered 
the peasantry throughout the whole country to 
be instructed in the use of the bow, and the per- 
nicious practice of games of hazard to be ex- 
changed for matches at archery. They made 
rapid progress in the new exercises, and would 
soon have rivalled the English bowmen ; but the 
jealousy of the nobles took alarm at the in. 
creasing energy of the lower orders. Martial 
exercises were prohibited, games of hazard re- 
established, the people lost their courage from 
want of confidence in themselves, and the defeat 
of Azincour was the consequence.t 

The circumstances which first awakened the 
Misery arising Senuine democratic spirit in France, 
from the Eng- were the misery and anarchy ari- 
lish wars. sing from the English wars. During 
these disastrous contests, in which the French 
armies were so frequently worsted, and military 
license, with all its horrors, for above a century 
wasted the heart of the country, the power of the 
nobles was for a time destroyed, and the extrem- 
ities of distress roused the courage of the peas- 
antry. Abandoned by their natural protectors, 
pillaged by bands of licentious soldiers, driven 
to desperation by suffering, and excited by the 
prospect of general plunder, the populace every- 
where flew to arms, and the insurrection of the 
Jacquerie anticipated the horrors of the French 
Revolution. The effect of the despotic govern- 
ment of preceding ages became then conspicu- 
ous: Unlike the moderate reforms of the English 
barons, who themselves contended for freedom, 
the French peasantry fell at once into the horrors 
of popular licentiousness. The features, the 
well-known features of servile war, appeared ; 
the gentry, hated for their tyranny, were every- 
where exposed to the violence of popular rage; 
and instead of meeting with the regard due to 
their past dignity, became, on that account, only 
the object of more wanton insult to the peasant- 
ty. They were hunted like wild beasts, and put 
to the sword without mercy; their castles con- 
sumed by fire; their wives and daughters ray- 
ished or murdered; and the Savages proceeded 
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so far as to impale their enemies, and roast thent: 
alive over a slow fire. But these efforts were as 
impotent as they were ferocious. The nobles 
combined for their common defence; the peas- 
antry, unacquainted with arms and destitute of 
discipline, could not withstand the sock of the 
feudal cavalry; and the licentiousness of the peo- 
ple was repressed, after one half of the popula- 
tion of France had fallen a prey to the sword, or 
the pestilence which followed the’ wars of Ed- 
pet) the Third.* 

The misery occasioned by these contests, how- 
ever, excited a spirit which long SUI- Effects of the- 
vived the disasters in which it ori- suffering of 
ginated. Nations, like individu- the English 
als, are frequently improved ‘in the W#"- 
school of adversity; and if the causes of the 
greatest advances in our social condition are ac- 
curately investigated, they may often be traced 
back to those long periods of difficulty, when en-- 
ergy has risen out of the extremity of disaster. 
Betore the death of Edward the Third, the sol- 
diers of France, from constant practice, had be- 
come superior to those of England; and the 
courage of the nation, debased by centuries of 
Roman servitude, was restored amid the agonies: 
of civil dissension. The spirit of freedom was 
communicated to the boroughs, the only refuge 
from insult,+ which had greatly swelled in im- 
portance during the devastation of the country, 
and emanating from the opulent cities of Flan- 
ders, threatened: the aristocracy both of France 
and England with destruction, 

The liberty of France and Flanders, to use a 
military expression, advanced with an Rise ofthe 
oblique front; the wealthy cities of the democratic 
Netherlands took the lead; Paris, Rou- spirit. 
en, and Lyons were next brought into action; 
and all the boroughs of the south of France were 
ready, at the first success, to join the bands of 
the confederates. The firmness of Ghent and 
the victory of Bruges roused the democratic 
spirit through all the adjoining kingdoms; the 
nobility of all Europe took the alarm, and the in- 
vasion of Flanders by the chivalry of France 
was conducted on the same principles and for 
the same object as the invasion of France by the 
allies in 1793. But the period was not yet ar- 
rived when the citizens of towns could success-. 
fully contend with the forces of the aristocracy. 
In vain the burghers of Flanders routed their 
own barons, and with a force of sixty thousand. 
men besieged the nobles of their territory in Ou- 
denarde. The steel-clad Squadrons of the French 
gendarmerie pierced their serried bands, and the 
victory of Resebecque crushed the liberties of 
France for four centuries, The French munici- 
pal bodies, among whom the ferments had al 
ready begun, lost all hope when the burghers of 
Flanders were overthrown, and resigned them- 
selves, without a struggle, to a fate which, in 
the circumstances of the world, appeared inevi- 
table. Twenty thousand armed citizens awaited, 
the return of the victorious monarch into Paris; 
but the display of the burgher force came too late 
to protect public freedom ;t their leaders were 
imprisoned and executed, and the erection of the 
Bastile, in 1339, marked the commencement of 
a long period of servitude, which only its destruc. 
tion in 1789 was intended to terminate. 

The struggles of the people in France, in the 
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reign of Charles VI., like the revolution four 
centuries after, were totally distinct, both in char- 
‘acter and object, from the: efforts of the English 
in support of their liberties. The Norman bar- 
ons extorted the great charter at Runnymede ; the 
French peasantry formed the insurrection of the 
Jacquerie; the French boroughs alone support- 
ed the confederacy of Ghent. .In the one case 
the barons marched at the head of the popular 
class, and stipulated for themselves and their in- 
feriors the privileges of freedom; in the other, 
the nobles generally joined the throne, and com- 
bined to suppress a spirit which threatened their 
exclusive privileges. Moderation and humani- 
ty distinguished the first, cruelty and exaspera- 
tion disgraced the last. So early in the history 
of the two countries were their popular commo- 
tions marked by the character which has ever 
since distinguished them, and so strongly has 
the force of external circumstances impressed 
the same stamp upon the efforts of the people in 
the most remote ages.* 

Yarious circumstances conspired after this pe- 
riod to check the growth of public freedom, and 
to preserve those high aristocratic powers in 
France which ultimately led to the Revolution. 

I. The French monarchy, during the feudal 
Great feuda- ages, was rather a confederacy of 


ong Their separate states than a single govern- 
effect. 


any foreign control, those of coining money, wa- 
ging private war, and judging exclusively in 
‘civil causes. They were exempt from all public 
tribute except the feudal aids, and subject to no 
general legislative control. ‘The consequences 
of this were in the highest degree important. 


No common necessity, the dread of no common 
great vassals to court the 
popular assistance, or arm their tenantry against 
The vast power which the Conquest 
gave to the crown in England at once curbed the 
turbulence of the barons, established one general 
Jaw throughout the realm, and induced the no- 


enemy, compelled the 


the throne. 


bles, for their own support, to arm the yeomanry. 


The weakness of the throne in France enabled 


the~powers of sover- 
arate and provincial 
the country, and con- 


the great vassals to usurp 
eignty, broke down into se 
customs the general law 0 
fined the use of arms to 
-and their military retainers. Separate interests, 
endless contentions, and domestic warfare, oc- 
cupied the whole attention of the nobility. No 
eommon concerns, the preservation of no com- 
mon privileges, no general danger, cemented the 
disunited body. The monarchy grew gray in 
years without its subjects having experienced 
the feelings, or been actuated by the interests, or 
wielded the power of a united people.t 

II. ‘The long and bloody wars with England, 
Effect of Which lasted, with hardly any intermis- 
the Eng- sion, for one hundred and twenty years, 
lish wars. were fatal to the growth of commercial 
or manufacturing industry in France, and to 
the independent spirit which naturally arises 
from it. The influence of war was chiefly felt 
in England by the increased demand for domes- 
‘tic industry, the prospects of plunder which con- 
tinental expeditions afforded, and the high wa- 
ges which were offered to rouse the energy of 
the yeomanry.t The English invasions were 
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contemplated in France with very different feel- 
ings; defeat and disgrace to the nobles; plunder 
and devastation to the burghers; misery and 
starvation to the peasantry. After the feudal 
nobility were destroyed in the field of Azincour, 
the whole bonds of society were loosened; every 
castle or stronghold was fortified, and became 
the residence of a partisan, generally as formi- 
dable to his countrymen as his enemies; war- 
fare and rapine universally prevailed; and the 
miserable peasants, driven into walled towns for 
protection, could only venture into the fields to 
eultivate the ground, with scouts stationed on 
the tops of the steeples to warn them of the ap- 
proach of danger. The consequences of this 
insecurity may still be seen in the total absence 
of cottages in all the north and east of France, 
as contrasted with the humble but comfortable 
dwellings which everywhere rise among the 
green fields and wooded landscape of England. 
Commercial opulence, the best nursery of free- 
dom in civilized times, was extinguished during 
these disastrous contests; industry annihilated 
by the destruction of its produce and the total 
insecurity of its reward; violence became uni- 
versal, because it alone led to distinction. It 
was by high pecuniary sacrifices that mercena- 
ries were obtained from foreign states; the Scot- 
tish auxiliaries stemmed the progress of disaster 
at Crevant and Verneuil; and the great milita- 
ry monarchy of France was compelled to seek 
for protection from the arms of a barbarous peo- 
ple. During such public calamities the growth 
of freedom was effectually stopped; and the 
wretched inhabitants, driven to struggle, year 
after year, for their existence with foreign and 
domestic enemies, had neither leisure to con- 
template the blessings of liberty, nor means to 
acquire the wealth which could render it of 
value.* 

III. When the enthusiasm of the Maid of Or- 
leans, the valour of the nobles, and the do- 
mestic dissensions of England, had driv- 
en these hated invaders from their shores, 
the numerous bands of armed men in every part 
of the kingdom exposed the people to incessant 
depredation, and imperiously called for some 
vigorous exertion of the royal authority. From 
this necessity arose the Companies of Ordon- 
nance of Charles VII., the first example in mod- 
ern Europe of asTaNDING ARMY. ‘These compa- 
nies, which at first consisted only of sixteen thou- 
sand infantry and nine thousand cavalry, soon 
gave the crown a decisive superiority over the 
feudal militia, and being always imbodied and 
ready for action, proved more than a match for 
the slow and uncertain armaments of the no- 
bles. From this period the influence of the 
crown in France steadily increased ; a series of 
fortunate accidents united the principal fiefs to 
the monarchy; and neither among the feudal 
barons nor the burgher forces could any counter- 
poise be found to its authority. The tumult- 
uary array of feudal power, which is only oc- 
casionally called out, and very imperfectly dis- 
ciplined, can never maintain a contest of any 
duration with a small force of regular solaiers 
who have acquired skill in the use of arms, and 
adhere to their colours equally through adverse 
as prosperous fortune. But to this inherent 
weakness in the feudal forees was superadded 
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in France the total want of any popular support 
to the nobles. The burghers, depressed and in- 
sulted by the privileged classes, could not be ex- 
pected to join in their support; the peasants, un- 
accustomed to the use of arms, and galled by 
the recollection of rapine and injury, were both 
unable to combine against the throne,* and un- 
willing to humble a power from which they 
themselves stood in need of protection, Hence, 
in a short time, the crown acquired despotic au- 
thority ; and Louis XI., with a regular force of 
only twenty-four thousand infantry and fifteen 
thousand cavalry, was absolute master of his 
dominions. 

IV. The peculiar situation of France, in the 
midst of the great military monarchies 
of Europe, led to the constant mainte- 
nance of a large standing army, and 
perpetuated the preponderance thus acquired by 
the throne. Upon the decay of feudal manners, 
consequent on the progress of luxury and the de- 
struction of the influence of the nobles, which 
resulted from the introduction of firearms, no 
power remained in the state capable of with- 
standing the regular forces of the monarchy. 
The nobles flocked to Paris to share in the 
splendour of the court, or join in the pleasures 
of the metropolis; the peasantry, undisciplined 
and depressed by their superiors, and buried in 
ignorance, lost the remembrance even of the 
name of freedom. The wars with England, 
however, had revived the military spirit, not 
among the nobles, but the common people ; the 
political events which followed gave this spirit 
its na‘ural direction, and France speedily ap- 
peared as a conquering power. The courage 
and energy of the nation rapidly followed this 
new line of ambition; the sovereign was per- 
mitted to increase the forces which led the van 
in so brilliant a career; and the people, intoxica- 
ted by the conquests of Charles VIII. and Fran- 
cis I., forgot both the disasters which followed 
their transient success, and the decisive ascend- 
ency which they gave to the government. The 
desire of military glory, fed by repeated tri- 
umphs, became the prevailing passion of the 
nation; the States-General, which for half a 
century had nearly acquired the authority of 
the English Parliaments, gradually fell into des- 
uetude, and were abandoned, not so much from 
the encroachments of the crown as the neglect 
of the people. For nearly two hundred years 
before the commencement of the Revolution, 
they had never once been assembled, and the na- 
tion, dazzled by the pageant of military success, 
silently resigned to the crown the whole real 
powers of government.t 

V. From the earliest times, the distinction be- 
Privileges of tween patrician and plebeian, between 
the nobility. noble and baseborn, had been estab- 
lished in France; and, by an unhappy custom, 
this privilege descended to all the c ildren, in- 
stead of being confined, as in England, to the 
eldest son. The consequence was a complete 
separation of the higher and lower orders, and 
the establishment of a line.of demarcation, which 
neither talent, enterprise, nor success was able 
to pass. “It is a terrible thing,” says Paschal, 
“to reflect on the effect of rank; it gives to a 
child newly born a degree of consideration 
which half a century of labour and virtue could 
not procure.” Of all the circumstances in the 
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early history of France, there was none which _ 
had a more powerful effect than this in deter- 
mining the character of the Revolution. Ri 

VI. The Rerormation, so important in its 
consequences in other states, failed parure of the: 
of producing any material effects in Reformation 
France, from the scanty numbers of in France. 
the class who were fitted to receive its doctrines. 
In the maritime and commercial cities on the 
western coast it struck its roots; but the peasan- 
try of the country were too ignorant, the nobles 
of the metropolis too profligate, to embrace its 
precepts: The contest between the contending 
parties was disgraced by the most inhuman atro- 
Cities: the massacre of St. Bartholomew was 
unparalleled in horror till the Revolution arose, 
and forty thousand persons were murdered in 
different parts of France, in pursuance of the 
perfidious order of the court. Nor were the pro- 
ceedings of the Huguenots more distinguishe by: 
moderation or forbearance; their early insurrec— 
tions were attended by a general destruction of 
houses, property, and human life; and the hid- 
eous features of a servile war disgraced the first 
efforts of religious freedom. But it was in vain 
that the talents of Coligni, the generosity of 
Henry, and the wisdom of Sully, supported their 
cause; the party which they formed in the nation 
was too small, their influence on the public 
mind too inconsiderable, to furnish the means of 
lasting success; and the monarch, who had 
reached the throne by’the efforts of the Protest- 
ants, was obliged to consolidate his power, by 
embracing the faith of his adversaries, France 
was not enslaved because she remained Catho- 
lic, but she remained Catholic because she was 
enslaved: the seeds of religious freedom were 
sown with no sparing hand, and profusely wa- 
tered by the blood of martyrs; but the soil was 
not fitted for their reception, and the shoots, 
though fair at first, were soon withered by the: 
blasts of despotism. The history of her Refor- 
mation, as the annals of its suppression in Spain, 
exhibits the fruitless struggles of partial freedom: 
with general servitude; of local intelligence: 
with public ignorance; of the energy of advan- 
ced civilization with the force of long-established 
despotism, The contest arose too soon for the 
interests of freedom, and too late for the refor- 
mation of power; the last spark of liberty ex- 
pired in France with the capture of Rochelle; 
and two centuries of unrelenting oppression were- 
required to awaken the people generally to a 
sense of the value of those blessings which their 
ancestors had forcibly torn from their Huguenot 
brethren.* 

But the influence of despotism in modern 
times cannot permanently extinguish the light 
of reason. The press has provided in the end 
an antidote to the worst species of government,. 
except, perhaps, that which arises from its own 
abuse; its influence on every other oppression: 
may be slow, but it is progressive, and ultimate- 
ly irresistible. In vain the monarchs of France- 
studiously degraded the lower orders; in vain 
they covered the corruption of despotism by the- 
splendour of military glory ; in vain they encour- 
aged science, and rewarded art, and sought to 
turn the flood of genius into the narrow channels 
of regulated ambition; the vigour of thought 
outstripped the fetters of power; the energy of 
civilization broke the bonds of slavery. ‘The 
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middling ranks, in the progress of time, became 
conscious of their importance; the restrictions 
of feudal manners revolting to men enlightened 
by the progress of knowledge; the chains of an- 
cient servitude insupportable to those who felt 
the rising ambition of freedom. Not the embar- 
rassment of the finances, not the corruption of 
the court, not the sufferings of the peasantry, 
brought about the Revolution, for they are to be 
found matched in many countries, disturbed by 
no convulsions; but the hateful pride of the aris- 
tocracy, based on centuries of exclusive power, 
and galling to an age of ascending ambition.* 

The extraordinary character of the French 
Causes of the Revolution therefore arose, not from 
savage char- any peculiarities in the disposition of 
acter of the — the people, or any faults exclusively 
French Revo- owing to the government, but the 

aes weight of despotism which had pre- 
ceded, and the magnitude of the changes which 
were to follow it. It was distinguished by violence 
and stained with blood, because it originated 
chiefly with the labouring classes, and partook of 
the savage features of a servile revolt; it totally 
subverted the institutions of the country, because 
it condensed within a few years the changes 
which should have taken place in as many cen- 
turies; it speedily fell under the direction of the 
most depraved of the people, because its gui- 
dance was early abandoned by the higher to the 
lower orders; it led to a general spoliation of 
property, because it was founded on a universal 
insurrection of the poor against the rich. France 
would have done less at the Revolution if she 
had done more before it; she would not have so 
unmercifully unsheathed the sword to govern if 
she had not so long been governed by the sword; 
she would not have fallen for years under the 
guillotine of the populace, if she had not groaned 
for centuries under the fetters of the nobility. 

It is in periods of apparent disaster, during the 
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improvements on human character 
have been effected, and a foundation 
laid for those changes which ultimate- 
ly prove most beneficial to the spe- 
cies. The wars of the Heptarchy, the Norman 
Conquest, the Contests of the Roses, the Great 
Rebellion, are apparently the most disastrous pe- 
riods of our annals; those in which civil discord. 
was most furious, and public suffering most 
universal, Yet these are precisely the periods 
in which its peculiar temper was given to the: 
English character, and the greatest addition 
made to the causes of English prosperity; in 
which courage arose out of the extremity of mis- 
fortune, national union out of foreign oppres- 
sion, public emancipation out of aristocratic dis- 
sension, general freedom out of regal ambition. 
The national character which we now possess, 
the public benefits we now enjoy, the freedom by 
which we are distinguished, the energy by which 
we are sustained, are in a great measure owing” 
to the renovating storms which have, in former 
ages, passed over our country. The darkest 
periods of French annals, in like manner, those 
of the successors of Charlemagne, of the English 
wars, of the contests of religion, of the despotism. 
of the Bourbons, are probably the ones which 
have formed the most Roscarahie features of the 
French character; which have ingrafted on the 
slavish habits of Roman servitude the generous. 
courage of modern chivalry ; on the passive sub- 
mission of feudal ignorance, the impetuous. 
valour of victorious patriotism; which have ex- 
tricated, from the collision of opinion, the powers 
of thought, and nursed, amid the corruption of 
despotism, the seeds of liberty. Through all the 
horrors of the Revolution, the same beneficial 
law of Nature may be discerned; and the annals. 
of its career will not be. thrown away, if, amid 
the greatest calamities, they teach confidence in 
the Wisdom which governs, and inspire hatred: 
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“THe people,” says the greatest of French 
* Rivarol, 92, 93. 


‘the citizens. 


statesmen, “never revolt from fickleness, or the: 
mere desire of change. It is the impatience of 


' suffering which alone has this effect.”* Subse- 


quent events have not falsified the maxim of 
Sully, though they have shown that it requires 
modification. If the condition of the lower or- 
ders in France, anterior to the Revolution, is ex- 
amined, it will not be deemed surprising that a 
convulsion should have arisen; and if humanity” 
sees much to deplore in the calamities it pro- 
duced, it will find much cause for consolation in: 
the grievances it has removed. ; 

The observation of the French statesman, 
however, is true only in reference to the com- 
mencement of revolutionary troubles. ‘The peo- 
ple over a whole country never pass from a 
state of quiescence to one of tumult without the 
experience of practical grievances. Disturban-- 
ces never assume the magnitude of revolutions, 
unless these grievances affect the great body of 
But when the minds of men have 
been once set afloat by successful resistance, 
subsequent innovations are made from mere 
temporary causes; the restlessness following 
high excitation; the distress consequent on sus-- 
pended credit; the audacity arising from unpun-- 
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‘ished crime. ‘The people,” said Robespierre, 
*will as soon revolt without oppression, as the 
‘ocean will heave in billows without the wind.” 
“True,” replied Vergniaud, “but wave after 
wave will roll upon the shore after the fury of 
-the winds is stilled.” " 

The universality of the disaffection which pre- 
Universality Vailed in F'rance anterior to the Rey- 
of the disaf- olution is a sufficient indication that 
fection. causes were in operation affecting all 
classes in the state. ‘Temporary distress occa- 
sions passing seditions; local grievances excite 
partial discontent; but general and long-contin- 
ued suffering alone can produce a steady and ex- 
tended resistance. 

In France, at the convocation of the States- 
General, the desire for change was universal, 
excepting in part of the privileged orders. The 
‘cruelty of the Jacobins, and the precipitate meas- 
ures of the Constituent Assembly, subsequently 

roduced a very great division of opinion, and 
Lichted the flames of civil war in Lyons and La 
‘Vendée; but, in the beginning, one universal 
voice in favour of freedom was heard from Ca- 
jais to the Pyrenees. The nobles, for the most 
part, returned members in the interest of their 
order; the dignified clergy did the same; but 
the Tiers Etat and the curés unanimously sup- 
ported the cause of independence. The bitter 
rancour which subsequent injustice produced 
between the clergy and the supporters of the 
Revolution was unknown in its earlier stages; 
the Tennis-court Oath found no warmer sup- 
porters than in the solitudes of La Vendée; and 
the first body who joined the commons in. their 
stand against the throne were the representatives 
of the ordinary clergy of France.* 

Without doubt, the observation of a modern 
philosopher is well founded, that the march of 
civilization necessarily produces a collision be- 
tween the aristocratic and the popular classes in 
every advancing community. Power founded 
in conquest, privileges handed down from bar- 
barous ages, prerogatives suited to periods of 
anarchy, are incompatible with the rising de- 
‘sires springing from the tranquillity and opulence 
-of civilized life. One or other must yield; the 
power of the noblesse must extinguish the rising 
importance of the commons, or it must be mod- 
ified by their exertions. But it is not necessary 
that this change should be effected by a revolu- 
tion. It is quite possible that it may be accom- 
plished so gradually as not only to produce no 

convulsion, but be felt only by its vivifying and 

beneficial effects upon society. It is sudden in- 
novation which brings about the catastrophe; 
the rapidity of the descent which converts the 
Stream into a cataract.t 

Situated in the centre of European civiliza- 
Middlng tion, it was impossible that France, in 
ranks desi- the eighteenth century, could escape 
‘rous of ele- the general tendency towards free in- 
maton. stitutions. How despotic soever her 
government may have been; how powerful her 
armies; how haughty her nobility, the natural 
progress of opulence, joined to the force of philo- 
“sophical inquiry, spread an unruly spirit among 
ithe middling ranks. The strength of the gov- 
ernment, by suppressing private wars, and af- 
fording tolerable security to the fruits of indus- 
try, accelerated the period of a reaction against 
itself. The burghers, after the enjoyment of 
centuries of repose, and the acquisition of a 
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competent share of wealth, felt indignant at the 
barriers which prevented them from rising into 
the higher mae of society ; the enterprising, 
conscious of powers suited to elevated stations, 
repined at their exclusion from offices of trust or - 
importance ; the studious, imbued with the spirit 
of ancient freedom, contrasted the brilliant career 
of talent in the republics of antiquity with its 
fettered walk in modern times. All classes, ex- 
cept the privileged ones, were discontented with 
the government, in consequence of the expanded 
wants which a state of advancing civilization 
produced. No institutions, in modern times, can 
remain stationary, excepting in countries such 
as the Eastern dynasties, which, by preventing 
the accumulation of wealth, prevent the possi- 
bility of individual elevation: if the lower or- 
ders are permitted to better their condition, their 
expansive force must, in the end, affect the goy- 
ernment. 

The universality of slavery prevented this 
progress from appearing in ancient times. The 
civilization of antiquity was nothing but the ag- 
gregate of municipal institutions; its freedom, 
the exclusive privilege of the inhabitants of 
towns. Hence, with the progress of opulence, 
and the corruption of manners in the higher 
classes, the struggles of liberty gradually decli- 
ned, and at last terminated in the authority of a 
single despot. Their freest ages were the earli- 
est; their most enslaved, the latest of their his- 
tory. No pressure from below was felt upon 
the exclusive privileges of the higher orders, 
because the classes from which it should have 
originated were fettered in the bonds of slavery. 
Careless of the future, destitute of roperty, in- 
capable of rising in society, peowiaen for by oth- 
ers, the great body of the labouring classes re- 
mained in a state of pacific servitude, neither 
disquieting their superiors by their ambition, 
hor supporting them by their exertions.* 

In modern times, on the other hand, the eman- 
cipation of the labouring. classes, 
through the influence of religion and 
the extension of information, has, by 
means of the press, opened the means 
of elevation to the great body of the 
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people. Individual ambition, the desire of bet- ~~ 


tering their condition, have thus been let in to 
affect the progress of freedom. The ebullition 
of popular discontent becomes most powerful 
in the later periods of society, because it is then 
that the accumulated wealth of ages has render- 
ed the lower orders most powerful. The prog- 
ress of opulence and the increase of industry 
thus become favourable to the cause of liberty, 
because they augment the influence of those 
classes by whose exertions it must be maintain- 
ed. The strife of faction is felt with most se- 
verity in those periods when the increasing 
pressure from below strains the bands by which 
it has been compressed, and danger or example 
has not taught the great necessity of gradual re- 
laxation. If they are slowly and cautiously un- 
bent, it is Reformation; if suddenly removed, 
either by the fervour of innovation or the fury 
of revolt, it is Revolution. 

The operation of these causes may distinctly 
be perceived in the frame of society in every 
free country in modern times. Universally the 
chief spring’ of prosperity is to be found in the 
lower classes ; it is the ascending spirit and in- 
creasing energy of the poor, when kept within 
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due bounds by the authority of government and 
the influence of the aristocracy, which both 
lays the foundation of national wealth, and se- 
cures the progress of national glory. Ask the 
professional man what occasions the difficulty 
so generally experienced in struggling through 
the world, or even in maintaining his ground 
against his numerous competitors; he will im- 
mediately answer that it is fre pressure from be- 
low which occasions all his difficulty ; his equals 
he can withstand; his superiors overcome; it is 
-the efforts of his inferiors which are chiefly for- 
‘midable. ‘Those, in general, who rise to emi- 
mence in every profession, are the sons of the 
middling or lower orders; men whom poverty 
has inured to hardship, or necessity compelled to 
exertion, and who have acquired, in the early 
school of difficulty, habits more valuable than 
all the gifts which fortune has bestowed upon 
their superiors.* 

So universal is the influence of this principle, 
Ztsimpor- SO important its effects upon the prog- 
“tant effects ress and prospects of society, that it 
in modern may -be considered as the grand dis- 
eEAGS tinction between ancient and modern 
times; all others sink into insignificance in com- 
parison. The balance of power in a free coun- 
try is totally altered in consequence of the pro- 
-digious addition thus made to the power and 
importance of the lower orders; a spring of ac- 
tivity and vigour is provided in the humble sta- 
tions of life, which proves a rapid remedy for 
almost every national disaster except those ari- 
sing from their own licentiousness; a power de- 
veloped in the democratic party in the common- 
‘wealth, which renders new bulwarks necessary 
to maintain the equilibrium of society. 

Without some advantages to counteract the 
superior energy and more industrious habits of 
their inferiors, the higher ranks in a prosperous, 
opulent, and advancipg state must in general 
fall a prey to their ambition. The indolence of 
‘wealth, the selfishness of luxury, the pride of 
‘pirth, will prove but feeble antagonists to the 
pressure of poverty, the self-denial of necessity, 
the ambition of talent. The successive eleva- 
tion of the more fortunate or able of the lower 
orders to the higher ranks of society is no suf- 
ficient antidote to the danger, for it is rare that 
energy survives the necessity which gave it 
birth; and nowhere does the enervating influ- 
‘ence of wealth appear more strongly than in the 
immediate descendants of those who had raised 
themselves by their exertions. The incessant 
development of vigour in the lower orders, in- 
deed, if kept within due bounds, and directed in 
its objects by the influence of religion and the 
habits of virtue, will always bring a sufficient 
portion of talent and industry to uphold the for- 
tunes of the state, but not to maintain the as- 
eendency of one class within its bosom; and in 
the strife with domestic ambition, the aristocracy 
will find but a feeble support in the descendants 
ef those whom recent wealth has enriched, or 
recent services ennobled. 

The enervating effect of wealth upon national 
character, and its tendency to extinguish the 
Jove of freedom, so justly and so feelingly com- 
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merous and splendil examples of the great acquirements 
‘and deeds of persons connected by birth with the aristo- 
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plained of by the writers of antiquity, has not 
hitherto been so strongly experienced in modern 
times from the influence of the same cause. 
Corruption uniformly follows in the train of 
opulence; if those who have raised themselves 
by their exertions withstand the contagion, it 
rarely fails to affect their descendants. But the 
continual rise of citizens from the inferior ranks 
of society for a time strongly counteracts the in- 
fluence of this principle; how feeble or inel- 
ficient soever the higher ranks may become, a 
sufficient infusion of energy is long provided in 
the successive elevation of classes whom ne- 
cessity has compelled to exertion. It is by pre- 
cluding their elevation, or in consequence of 
corruption extending to their ranks, that an age 
of opulence sinks irrecoverably into one of de- 
generacy. 

But immortality or perfection is not the desti- 
ny of nations in this world any more than of 
individuals. The elevation and instruction of 
the people has opened fountains from which the 
vigour of youth is long communicated to the so- 
cial body; but it has neither purified its vices 
nor eradicated the seeds of mortality. he tree 
of knowledge has brought forth its accustomed 
fruits of good and evil; the communication of 
intelligence to the mass of mankind has opened 
the doors as wide to the corruptions as to the 
virtues of our nature; the progress of wicked- 
ness is as certain, and in some cases even more 
rapid, in the most educated than in the most 
ignorant states. The anxious desire for eleva- 
tion and distinction which the consciousness of 
knowledge gives to the middling ranks, long an 
antidote to the degeneracy of the higher, at length 
becomes the source of corruptions as great, and 
effeminacy as complete, as the slavish submis- 
sion of despotic states. The necessary distinc- 
tions of society appear insupportable in an age 
of ascending ambition; and in the strife which 
ensues, the bulwarks of freedom are overturned, 
not less by the party which invokes than that 
which retards the march of democratic power. 
After the strife is over, it is too often discovered 
that the balance of freedom has been destroyed 
during its continuance, and that the elements of 
general liberty no longer exist from the anni- 
hilation of all classes between the prince and 
the peasant. The lower orders then sink rapid- 
ly and irrecoyerably into degeneracy from the 
experienced impossibility of effecting anything 
ultimately beneficial to themselves by contend- 
ing for independence. According to the con- 
dition of society, the age of the state, and the 
degree of public virtue which prevails, such 
social contests are the commencement or the 
termination of an era of prosperity and glory; 
the expansion of bursting vegetation, or the fer- 
mentation which precedes corruption; the revo- 
lution which overthrew the tyranny of Tarquin, 
or the disastrous contests which prepared, in the 
extinction of patrician power, the final servitude 
of the Empire. : 

These causes, however, whatever may be the 
ultimate effects, render a collision between the 
higher and lower orders unavoidable in every 
advancing state in modern times. The nobles 
are naturally tenacious of the privileges and 
dignities which have descended to them from 
their ancestors; the middling ranks as naturally 
endeavour to enlarge theirs, when their increas- 
ing wealth or importance enables them to demand 
it; the lower ultimately become clamorous for a 
participation in the franchises which they see 
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exercised by their superiors. It was in the 
boroughs of Europe that the struggle first com- 
menced, because there the protection of walls 
and of assembled multitudes had produced the 
earliest passion for independence: it next ap- 
peared in England, because there the security of 
an insular situation and the efforts of an indus- 
trious people had vivilied the seeds of Saxon 
liberty: it lastly spread to France, because its 
regular government and powerful armies had 
long secured the blessings of internal tranquillity 
and foreign independence. 

I, The destruction of the power of the great 
Destruction Vassals of the crown, and the consoli- 
of the pow- dation of the monarchy into one great 
erof the no- kingdom, during the reigns of Louis 
bles. XI, Francis [, and Henry IV., were 
undoubtedly essential to the Revolution. This 
anomalous and unforeseen result, however, arose 
not from the oppression so much as the protec- 
tion afforded by the government to the people. 
Had the central power been weaker, and the 

rivileges of the great feudatories remained un- 
impaired, France, like Germany, would have 
been split into a number of independent duchies, 
and all unity of feeling or national energy lost 
in the division of separate interests. A revolu- 
tion could no more pave arrived there than in 
Silesia or Saxony; whereas, by the destruction 
of the power of the great vassals, and the rise of 
a formidable military force at the command of 
the central government, the unity of the nation 
was preserved, its independence secured, and its 
industry protected. For a century and a. half 
before the commencement of the Revolution, 
France had enjoyed the blessings of domestic 
tranquillity; no internal dissensions, no foreign 
invasions, had broken this long period of security 
and repose; war was known only as affording 
an outlet to the ardent and impatient spirits, or 
as yielding a rich harvest of national glory; the 
Worst severities of aristocratic oppression had 
long been prevented by the cessation of private 
warfare. uring this interval of peace, the 
relative situation and feelings of the different 
ranks in society underwent a total change; 
wealth silently accumulated in the lower orders, 
trom the unceasing efforts of individual indus- 
try; power imperceptibly glided from the higher, 
in consequence of the absorption of their reve- 
nues in objects of luxury. When civil dissen- 
sions again broke out, this difference appeared 
in the most striking manner. — It was no longer 
the territorial noblesse, headed by their respect- 
ive lords, who took the field, or the burghers of 
towns, who maintained insulated contests for the 
defence of their walls; but the national guard, 
who everywhere flew to arms, animated by one 
common feeling, and strong in the conscious- 
ness of mutual support. They did not wait for 
their landlords to lead or their magistrates to di- 
rect; but, acting boldly for themselves, main- 
tained the cause of democratic freedom against 
the powers they had hitherto been accustomed 
to obey. 

IL. The military spirit of the French people, 
Military 2nd the native courage which.a long 
spiritofthe series of national glories had fostered, 
people. —_ rendered them capable both of the 
moral fortitude to commence, and the patient 
endurance to sustain a conflict. But for this 
circumstance the Revolution would never have 
been attempted, or, if begun, would have been 
speedily crushed by the military force at the dis- 
posal of the monarchy. In many countries of 
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Europe, such as Italy, Portugal, and Spain, the 
people have lost, during centuries of peace, the 
firmness requisite to earn their freedom. They 
complain of their oppressors, they lament their 
degeneracy, they bewail their liberties, but they 
have not the holiness to attempt their vindication. 
Unless under the guidance of foreign officers, 
they are incapable of any sustained or courage~ 
ous efforts. in the field: when that guardianship 
is removed, they sink immediately into their na- 
tive imbecility. But the case was very different 
with the French. The long and disastrous wars 
with the English; the religious contests of the 
sixteenth century; the continued conflicts with 
the European powers, had spread a military spirit 
throughout the people, which neither the enjoy- 
ment of domestic peace nor the advantages of 
unbroken protection had been able to extin- 
guish. In every age the French have been the 
most warlike people of Europe, and the spirit 
of military enterprise is nearly allied to that of 
civil freedom. Military courage may, and oftem 
does, subsist without domestic liberty; but do- 
mestic liberty cannot long subsist without mili- 
tary courage. 

II. Though the Reformation was extinguish- 
ed in France, freedom of thought and Philosophy 
the spirit of investigation were unre- and litera~ 
strained in the regions of taste and ture. 
philosophy. Louis XIV. made no attempt to: 
curb the literary genius of his age, and the in- 
tellectual vigour which was exhibited during his 
reign, on general subjects, has never been sur-- 

assed. In the mental strife which occurred 
during the Revolution, no more energetic specu- 
lation is to be found than in the writings of Cox- 
neille and Pascal. But it is impossible that un- 
fettered inquiry can long subsist without politi-- 
cal controversy becoming the subject of investi- 
gation. Religion and politics, the condition of 
man here and hereafter, ever must form the most 
interesting objects of thought. This change ac- 
cordingly took place under the feeble successors. 
of the Grande Monarque. In the philosophical 
speculations of the eighteenth century, in the 
writings of Voltaire, Rousseau, Ra nal, and the: 
encyclopedists, the most free and unreserved 
discussion on political subjects took place. By 
a Singular blindness, the constituted authorities, 
how despotic Soever, made no attempt to curt 
these inquiries, which, being all couched in gen- 
eral terms, or made in reference to other states,. 
appeared to have no immediate bearing on the: 
tranquillity of the kingdom. Strong in the sup- 
port of the nobility, the protection of the army,. 
and the long-established tranquillity of the coun- 
try, va deemed their Benes beyond the reach. 
of attack, and anticipated no danger from dreams 
on the social contract, or the manners and spirit 
of nations. A direct attack on the monarchy 
would have been followed by an immediate place 
in the Bastile; but general disquisitions excited 
no alarm either among the nobility or in the goy- 
ernment. So universal was this delusion, that 
the young nobility amused themselves with vis- 
ionary speculations concerning the originas 
equality and pristine state of man, deeming 
such speculations as inapplicable to their case 
as the license of Otaheite or the equality of Tar- 
tary.* 
It is not surprising that the higher ranks mis- 
took the signs of the times. They were advan- 
cing into a region in which the ancient land-- 
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marks were unknown; where the signs of a new 
heaven, and hitherto unseen constellations, were 
to guide the statesman. Judging from the past, 
no danger was to be apprehended; for all. former 
convulsions of a serious description had been 
headed by a portion, at least, of the higher ranks. 
Judging from what we now know of the future, 
the speck was already to be seen in the horizon 
which was to overwhelm the universe with dark- 
ness. 

The speculations of these eloquent philoso- 
phers spread widely among the rising genera- 
tion. Captivated by the novelty of the ideas 
which were developed, dazzled by the lustre of 
the eloquence which was employed, seduced by 
the examples of antiquity which were held up 
to imitation, the youth warmly embraced, not 
only free, but republican principles, The in- 
justice of feudal oppression, the hardship of feu- 
dal exclusion, produced a corresponding reaction 
in the public mind. In the middling ranks, in 
pee upon whom the chains of servitude 

ung heaviest, and who longed most for emanci- 
ae because they would be the first to profit 

y it, the passion for ancient freedom was 
wrought up to the highest pitch. Madame Ro- 
land, the daughter of an engraver, and living in 
an humble station, wept at nine years of age be- 
cause she was not born a Roman citizen, and 
carried Plutarch’s Lives, instead of her breviary, 
in her hand when she attended mass in the Ca- 
thedral.* 

The tenour of fhe prevailing ideas which have 
moved the public mind may always be known 
from the style of eloquence adopted, and the al- 
lusions made use of by those who direct it. Du- 
ring the great Rebellion in England, the language 
universally employed by the popular leaders was 
that of gloomy fanaticism; their images and al- 
lusions were all drawn from the Old ‘Testament. 
Fanaticism was the engine by which alone, at 
that period, the great body of the people could be 
moved. In France, religion was never once al- 
luded to by the popular party ; or if it was, it was 
only to be ma¢+ the subject of derision and oblo- 
quy. C.assi2a. images, reference to the freedom 
and spirit of antiquity, form the great means of 
public excitation ; the names of Brutus and Cato, 
of Scipio and Themistocles, were constantly 
flowing from their lips; the national assembly 
never resounded with such tumultuous applause 
as when some fortunate allusion to the heroes 
of Greece or Rome was made; the people never 
were wrought up to such a state of fervour as 
when they were called on to follow the example 
of the patriots of the ancient republics. Even in 
periods of extreme peril, with the prospect of im- 
mediate death before their eyes, the same splen- 
did imagery was employed; and it is impossible 
to read, without emotion, the generous senti- 
ments which the victims of popular violence fre- 
quently uttered, at their last moments, in the 
words of ancient eloquence.t 

IV. The Cuvurcu in France experienced the 
fate of all attempts, in an advancing 
age, to fetter the human mind; the re- 
sistance to its authority became gen- 
eral, and in the fervour of opposition, the good 
and the bad parts of its doctrines were indiscrim- 
inately rejected. This is the usual consequence 
of attempts to force incredible and absurd doc- 
trines upon public belief. As long as the minds 
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of the people are in a state of torner or inactivi- 
ty, they embrace, without scruple, whatever is 
taught by their spiritual guides; but when the 
spirit of investigation is roused, and the light of 
reason breaks in, the reaction becomes just as 
strong in the opposite direction, and infidel sup- * 
plies the place of superstitious fanaticism. Re- 
ligious as well as political reformers seldom 
content themselves with amending what is real- 
ly defective in the subject of their improvement; 
in the fervour of innovation they destroy the 
whole, because part has been found corrupted. 
It was thus with the Catholic Church of France; 
supported, as it has been, by the greatest names, 
and adorned by the most splendid ability ; teach- 
ing, for the most part, the most simple and be- 
neficent system of belief, it fell into general ob- 
loquy in consequence of the irrational nature of 
some of its tenets. How strong soever the force 
of superstition may be, the power of reason is 
still stronger ; if the former is to be supported, the 
latter must be enchained. 

Hence the rise of philosophical investigation 
in France was attended by*an extraordinary de- 
gree, not merely of free, but irreligious thought. 
The writings of Raynal, Voltaire, Diderot, and 
Rousseau, are too well known to render any il- 
lustration of this necessary. Such productions 
are not permanently hurtful to the cause of re- 
ligion; the reaction comes with unerring cer- 
tainty; and the cause of Christianity, purified in 
the furnace of its human imperfections, at length 
comes forth in primeval simplicity and with 
renovated strength. ° Already the reaction has 
begun, and the calm eye of philosophical inves- 
tigation, undeterred by the sneers of an infidel 
age, has traced in the French capital, to admi- 
ring multitudes, the historical blessings of reli- 
gious institutions. But the immediate effects of 
these skeptical writings were to the last degree 
destructive. By accustoming men to turn into 
ridicule what others most revere, by leading 
them to throw off the principles and faith of their 
forefathers, they prepared the way for a general 
dissolution, not only of the bonds of religion, but 
of society. It is a slight step for those who have 
discarded restraint in religious, to disregard au- 
thority in civil concerns.* 

Within the bosom of the Church, too, and in 
all who fell within the sphere of its influence, 
the seeds of deep-rooted discontent were to be 
found, This arose from the invidious exclusion 
of all persons of plebeian birth from the dignities 
and emoluments of the ecclesiastical establish- 
ment. In extraordinary cases, indeed, the force 
of talent may have procured elevation, without 
the advantages of blood; but, generally speak- 
ing, the dignitaries of the Church were composed. 
of the same class as the marshals or bigeiace: of 
the Empire. While the bishops and elevated 
clergy were rolling in wealth, or glittering in the 
sunshine of royal favour, the humbler clergy, to 
whom the whole practical duties of Christianity 
were devolved, toiled in virtuous obscurity, 
hardly elevated either in rank or comfort above 
the peasantry who composed their flocks.t The 
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simple piety and unostentatious usefulness of 
these rural priests, while it endeared them to 
their parishioners, formed a striking contrast to 
the luxurious habits and dissipated lives of the 
highborn dignitaries of the Church. Their 
enormous wealth excited the envy both of their 
own establishment and of the lower classes of 
the people, while the general idleness in which 
they passed their lives afforded no_possibility 
of justifying the scandalous inequality of their 
fortunes. Hence the universal indignation, in 
1789, at the vices and corruption of the Church, 
and the facility with which, in the very com- 
mencement of the Revolution, their property was 
sacrificed to relieve the embarrassments of the 
finances.* 

Y. Insult is more keenly resented than injury. 
Privilezes Lhe pride of nobility is more difficult 
of the no- to tolerate than all the exclusive advan- 
bles. tages which they possess. ‘ Numer- 
ous and serious as the grievances of the French 
nation were,” says the ablest of the royalist 
writers, “it was not they that occasioned the 
Revolution. Neithef the taxes, nor the lettres 
de cachet, nor the other abuses of authority, nor 
the vexations of the prefets, nor the ruinous de- 
lays of justice, have irritated the nation; it is 
the prestige of nobility which has excited all the 
terment: a fact which proves that it was the shop- 
keepers, the men of letters, the moneyed interest, 
in fine, all those who were jealous of the nobili- 
ty, who roused against them the lower classes in 
the towns, and the peasantry in the country. In 
truth, it is an extraordinary circumstance, that 
the nation should say to a child possessed of 
parchment, ‘You shall one day be either a 
prelate, a marshal, or an ambassador, as you 
choose,’ while it has nothing to offer to its other 
children.” In fact, the men of talent and the 
men of fortune found this distinction so insup- 
portable, that they invariably purchased a patent 
of nobility when they had the means of doing so; 
but from this arose a new difficulty, and fresh 
dangers to the monarchy. The wealth which 
purchased titles could not confer eminence; it 
could not give historic names, or remove the 
stain of ignoble birth. Hence the distinction 
between the old families and those newly enno- 
bled, and a division in the aristocracy, which 
prevented them from ever adopting any common 
measures for their safety. The great families 
were more jealous of the parvenus than of the 
inferior classes of the people.t . From the last 
they anticipated no danger; the first were placed 
in a situation approaching too closely to their 
exclusive domain. 

The distinction of nobility and baseborn was 
carried to a length in France, of which it is dif- 
ficult, in this free country, to form a conception. 
Every person was either noble or roturier; no 
middling class, no shades of distinction were 
known. On the one side were 150,000 privi- 
leged individuals; on the other, the whole body 
of the French people. All situations of impor- 
tance in the Church, the army, the court, the 
bench, or the diplomatic line, were exclusively 
enjoyed by the former of these classes. In a 
flourishing and prosperous country, such a sys- 
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tem is of itself sufficient to produce a revolu- 
tion. Men of fortune will not long submit to 
the insolence of aristocratic pride ; men of talent, 
in the end, will scorn the trammels of patronage 
and. the condescension of fashion. When a 
public has arisen, and the means of arriving at 
distinction, independent of the support of the no- 
bility, exist, talent will generally incline in a 
country so situated to the side, whatever it is, 
which is opposed to the government. This ten- 
dency may be observed in all free countries, and. 
in none more than the recent history of England, 
It is provided for in the independence of thought 
which is the general accompaniment of real tal- 
ent, and is the counterpoise provided by nature 
to the influence of government, which might 
otherwise prove overwhelming. This change, 
accordingly, had taken place in France before 
the Revolution. The industrious classes, the 
men. of talent, the men. of wealth, were unani- 
mous in their hatred of the nobility; the univer- 
sal ery was for Liberty and Equatrry—an ex- 
clamation almost unknown in the English Re- 
bellion, Equality of rank, abolition of privi- 


-leges, equal eligibility for office, were the uni- 


versal passion of the nation, because they were 
the pressing evils which had excited the discon- 
tents, and thwarted the vanity which has always, 
by their own admission, been the leading feature 
of the French character. The insurrection was 
less against the throne than against the nobility; 
against the oppressive weight of feudal tyranny, 
inconsistent with the spirit of the age, and be- 
queathed by the power of barbarian conquest.* 

VI. The taxation of France afforded a prac- 
tical grievance of the most serious C 
kind, rendered yet more galling by the 7**#tion. 
inequality with which it was imposed. The two 
privileged orders, of the nobles and the clergy, 
were exempted from several of the most op- 
pressive imposts: a privilege grounded on the 
feudal fiction, that the former defended the state 
by their swords, while the latter interceded for it 
by their prayers. Such a reason was peculiarly 
untenable, after a long period of peace, during 
which the nobility were exclusively occupied in 
the frivolities of the court; and many of the 
higher clergy suspected, with too much reason, 
of sharing in its vices. The actual addition 
which the exemption of so large a proportion of 
the most opulent classes made to the burdens of 
the people, though by no means inconsiderable, 
was the least part of the evil; the bitterness lay 
in the sense of its injustice.t 

But much misrepresentation has taken place 
on this subject, and the freedom from taxation 
by the privileged orders been generally described 
as much more extensive than it really was. 
They certainly did not contribute equally with 
each other or with the commons, but they both 
paid largely to the public service; neither the no- 
bility nor clergy enjoyed any exemption from any 
of the indirect impositions which in France, as 
in other countries, constituted so large a propor- 
tion of the public revenue. The nobility paid 
the capitation tax and the twentieth penny or 
vingtiéme, which, together, sometimes amounted 
to four shillings in the pound. The clergy in 
the provinces annexed by conquest to France, 
comprehending about an eighth of the territory 
and a sixth of the wealth of the kingdom, also 
paid the capitation and the vingtigme; and al- 
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though the clergy in the old provinces did not 
pay the capitation, this was because they had 
redeemed it for payment of 24,000,000 of livres, 
or £1,000,000 sterling: they did not pay the ving- 
tiéme, but they, in return, made free gifts, and 
were subject to other charges, which amounted 
to nearly as much as their proportion of what 
was paid by the other orders. ‘The real ground 
of complaint, and it was a most substantial one, 
was the exemption of both the privileged orders 
from the taille: a direct burden on the produce 
of the land, of the most odious and impolitic 
kind, and the weight of which, being borne ex- 
clusively by the Tiers Etat, led to the general im- 
ression that the privileged orders were entirely 
reed from taxation of any sort.* 

The taxes of France were not only heavy, but 
unequally distributed even upon the classes who 
bore them, and in an especial manner oppress- 
ive to the cultivators of the soil. The taille and 
the vingtiéme imposts, exclusively affecting 
agricultural labour, and following its profits, 
with other smaller burdens, amounted to no 
less than 171,000,000. of francs, or £7,505,000 
sterling, a sum at least equivalent to £15,000,000 
on the land of England. So excessive was the 
burden which this created on agricultural la- 
bour, that it has been calculated, by a very com- 
petent observer, that, supposing the produce of 
an acre worth £3 Qs. 7d., the proportion which 
went to the king was £1 18s. 4d.; to the land- 
lord, 18s.; to the actual cultivator, 5s. ; or, if the 
proprietor cultivated his own land, his share 
was only £1 4s. 3d., while that of the king was 
£1 18s. 4d. In other words, if the produce of 
an acre had been divided into twelve parts, 
nearly seven and a half went to the king, three 
and a half to the proprietor, and one to the 
farmer; whereas, in England, at the same pe- 
riod, if the produce of an acre were £8, the land- 
tax and poors’ rates would be 10s., the rent £1 10s., 
and the share of the cultivator £6, being three 
fourths of the produce, instead of one twelfth, us 
under the French monarchy. Nearly one third 
of France, at this period, was in the hands of 
small proprietors, upon whom these taxes fell 
with unusual severity.t 

The taxes on consumption amounted to 
260,000,000 francs, or £10,400,000, and the total 
revenue to 469,000,000 frances, or £18,750,000; 
but this immense burden was imposed without 
any regard to equality in different provinces. 
Some had obtained commutations unreasonably 
favourable to themselves; others, from having 
evinced a refractory spirit, had been saddled 
with more than a just proportion of the public 
burdens. Those who had obtained no commu- 
tation were liable to a progressive and most 
vexatious increase of their imposts. The fixing 
of these burdens was in the hands of the intend- 
ants of the provinces, from whose decision there 
was, practically speaking, no appeal, and who 
frequently exercised their powers in an arbi- 
trary manner Royal commissions had been 
established to take cognizance of questions re- 
garding the revenues, of which the decision 
properly belonged to the ordinary tribunals ; 
several contributions were judged of by the king 
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in council: a species of judicature in which 
justice was not likely to be obtained. 

VII. When the weight of the taxes under 
which they groaned is considered, it state of the 
will not appear surprising that the cul- labouring 
tivatérs of France were in the most poor. 
miserable state. Mr. Young calculated, in 
1789, that the rural labourer in France, taking 
into view the price of provisions, was 76 per 
cent. poorer than in England; that is, he had 76 
per cent. less of the necessaries and convenien- 
ces of life than fell to the lot of a similar class 
in this country; and rural labour being 76 per 
cent. cheaper in France than England, it follows 
that all those classes which depend on that la- 
bour, and are the most numerous in society, 
were, in a similar proportion, less at their ease, 
worse fed, worse lodged, worse clothed, than 
their brethren on this side of the Channel. With 
a very few exceptions, accordingly, the peasant- 
ry were in the most indigent condition; their 
houses dark, comfortless, and almost destitute of 
furniture; their dress ragged and miserable; 
their food the coarsest and most humble fare. 
“Tt reminded me,” says Mr. Young, “of the 
miseries of Ireland!” ‘Nor was the condition of 
the people more comfortable in those extensive 
districts of the country where smaller properties 
existed; on the contrary, they were uniformly 
distinguished by the most numerous and squalid. 
population. Nor is that surprising; nothing 
can conduce so much to a redundant population 
as a minute division of landed property and an 
oppressive government; the means of subsist- 
ence, without the means of enjoyment; scope to 
the principle of increase, without any develop- 
ment of its limitations.* 

VIII. In addition to an indigent peasantry, 
France was cursed with its usual at- 
iendant, a non-resident body of land- 
ed proprietors. ‘This was an evil of 
the very first magnitude, drawing after it, as is 
invariably the case, a discontented tenantry and 
a neglected country. The great proprietors all 
resorted to Paris in quest of amusement, of dis- 
sipation, or of advancement; and, with the ex- 
ception of La Vendée, where a totally different 
system of manners prevailed, the country was 
hardly ever visited by its landlords. ‘The nat- 
ural consequence of this was, that no kindly 
feelings, no common interest, united the land- 
lord and his tenantry. The former regarded the 
cultivators in no other light than as beasts of 
burden, from whose labour the greatest propor- 
tion of profit was to be extracted; the latter con- 
sidered their lords as tyrants, known only by the 
vexatious visits and endless demands of their 
bailiffs. From being neglected by their natural 
guardians, and experiencing no benefits or en- 
couragement from them, the labouring classes 
everywhere imbibed a sour and discontented 
spirit, and were ready to join any incendiaries 
who promised them the pillage of their chateaux 
or the division of their estates. Nor was'this 
all: all those useful and beneficial undertakings, 
so common in England, which unite together 
the landed aristocracy and their tenantry, by the 
benefit they confer upon the estates of the for- 
mer, and the employment they afford to the in- 
dustry of the latter, were unknown in France. 
No improvements in agriculture, no advances 
of capital, were made by the proprietors of the 
soil; roads, harbours, canals, and bridges were 
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undertaken and managed exclusively by the gov- 
ernment; and the influence naturally arising 
from the employment of industry and the ex- 

enditure of capital was wholly lost to the 

rench noblesse. In La Vendée alone, the land- 
lords lived in pristine simplicity, consuming, in 
rustic profusion, the produce of their estates 
upon their own lands; and in La Vendée alone 
the tenantry supported them in the hour of trial, 
and waged a.doubtful and glorious war with the 
Republican forces.* 

IX. The local burdens and legal services 
due by the tenantry to their feudal su- 
periors were to the last degree vexa- 
tious and oppressive. The peasantry 
in France were almost all ignorant; not one in 
fifty could read; and in each province they were 
unaware of what was passing in the neighbour- 
ing one. At the distance of fifty miles from 
Paris, they were unacquainted with what was 
going forward during the most interesting era 
of the Revolution. ‘They rose at the instigation 
of the demagogues in the neighbouring towns to 
burn the chateaux of their landlords, but never 
carried their ideas beyond the little circle of their 
immediate observation.t+ No public meetings 
were held, no periodical press was within their 
reach to spread the flame of discontent; yet the 
spirit of resistance was universal from Calais to 
Bayonne. This affords decisive evidence of the 
existence of a serious mass of oppression or nu- 
merous local grievances, capable of producing 
discontent so general, and hatred so implacable. 
The feudal rights of the landed proprietors stood 
foremost in this list of grievances. The most 
important operations of agriculture were fettered 
or prevented by the game-laws, and the restric- 
tions intended for their support. Game of' the 
most destructive kind, such as wild boars and 
herds of deer, were permitted to.go at large, 
through large districts called Capitaneries, with- 
out any enclosures to protect the crops. The 
damage they didto the farmers, in four parishes 
of Montceau only, amounted to 184,000 francs, 
or nearly £8000 a year.t Numerous edicts ex- 
isted, which prohibited hoeing nd weeding, lest 
the young partridges should b« ‘estroyed; mow- 
ing hay, lest the eggs should .e destroyed; ta- 
king away the stubble, lest the } :"ds should be de- 
prived of shelter; manuring with night soil, lest 
their flavour should be injured.§ Complaints 
for the infraction of these edicts were all carried 
before the manorial courts, where every species 
of oppression, chicanery, and fraud were preva- 
lent. Nothing can exceed the force of expres- 
sion used in the cahiers of the provincial bodies, 
in describing the severity of these feudal ser. 
vices. Fines were imposed at every change of 
property in the direct and collateral line; at ev- 
ery sale, to purchasers; the people were bound 
to grind their corn at the landlord’s mill, press 
their grapes at his press, and bake their bread at 
his oven.1 Corvées, or obligations to repair the 
roads, founded on custom, decrees, and servi- 
tude, were enforced with the most rigorous se- 
verity ;+* in many places the use even of hand- 
mills was not free, and the seigneurs were in- 
vested with the power of selling to the peasants 
the right of bruising buckwheat or barley be- 
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tween two stones.* It is vain to attempt a de- 
scription of the feudal services which pressed 
with so much severity upon industry in every 
part of France. Their names cannot find par- 
allel words in the English language.t Long be- 
fore the Revolution broke out, complaints were 
loudly heard over the whole country of the bane- 
ful tendency of these feudal exactions. They 
became better understood by the higher classes 
as it advanced, from the clamour which was 
raised by the nobility at their abolition. 

The Corvées, or burdens imposed for the main- 
tenance of the highways, annually ruined vast 
numbers of the farmers. In filling up one valley 
in Lorraine, no less than three hundred were re- 
duced to beggary.t The enrolments for the mi- 
litia were also the subject of grievous complaint, 
and styled in the cahiers “an injustice without 
example.”§ But the people soon found that they 
had made a grievous exchange in substituting 
for it the terrible conscription of Napoleon. 

Indeed, although these services were numer- 
ous and vexatious, they did not constitute so 
considerable a grievance as the indignant feel- 
ings of the French provincial writers would lead 
us to imagine. “ The people of Scotland,” says 
Sir Walter Scott, “were in former times sub- 
ject to numerous services which are now sum- 
med up in the emphatic word rent;” and this, in 
truth, was equally the case with the French ten 
antry. ‘Their general condition was that of Me~ 
tayers ; that is, they received their implements 
and stock from their landlords, and divided with 
him the gross produce, after the tax-gatherer was 
Satisfied. The numerous feudal services were 
just a payment of rent in kind; a species of li- 
quidation universal and unavoidable in all rural 
districts in a certain stage of civilization, when 
a ready market for agricultural produce is, from 
the absence of great towns, or the want of inter- 
nal communication, not to be found. The peo- 
ple expected, when feudal services and tithes 
were abolished during the Revolution, that their 
amount would form a clear addition to their 
gains; but they soon found that they only aug- 
mented the rent of their landlords, and that their 
own condition was in no degree ameliorated. 
Without doubt, the multitude of demands on the 
French tenantry was often in the highest degree 
vexatious; but it may be doubted whether their 
weight has been alleviated by their condensation. 
into a single payment, and whether the terrors 
of the words Rent and Taxes do not now equal 
those of the whole catalogue of feudal obliga- 
tions.I 

X. The administration of Justice, as in all 
countries where public opinion has not its due 
weight, or the judges are exempted from its con- 
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Administra- 4 
tion of jus- France. In some places it was par- 


tice. -mai, vena:, ana infamous. Fortune, 
liberal presents, court favour, the smiles ot a 
handsome wife, or promises of advancement to 
xelations, sometimes swayed the decisions of the 
judges. This evil was felt in many parts of the 
country. The common opinion, though often 
unfounded, was, that to obtain justice in any of 
the provincial courts was out of the question. 
Nor were the decisions of the Parliaments more 
unsullied. These numerous and public-spirited 
bodies, notwithstanding their loud professions 
of patriotism, were not always exempt from 
corruption; and the diversity of their customs 
introduced a degree of variance into their deter- 
minations, which rendered all attempt at uni- 
formity impracticable. But although, like the 
other institutions of the monarchy, the provincial 
Parliaments stood much in need of amendment, 
yet they had several particulars in their constitu- 
tion deserving of the highest approbation, and 
which had rendered them the cradles of freedom 
during the corruptions and oppression of pre- 
-ceding reigns. They possessed one fundamental 
excellence, they were independent. ‘The most 
doubtful circumstance connected with their mode 
of appointment, that of its being purchased, con- 
aributed to this independence of character. They 
veld for life—indeed, many may be said'to have 
held by inheritance. Though appointed by the 
monarch, they were nearly out of his power. 
The more determined the exertions of that au- 
thority against them became, the more their spirit 
of freedom and independence became manifest. 
‘They composed permanent bodies politic, and 
from that corporate and lasting constitution were 
swell calculated to afford both certainty and sta- 
bility to the laws. They had been a safe asylum 
to these laws in all the revolutions of opinion and 
all the frowns of power. They had saved that 
sacred deposite of the country, during the reigns 
of arbitrary princes and the struggles of arbitrary 
¥actions. ‘hey were the great safeguard to pri- 
vate property: their decisions, though varying 
svith the customs of the different provinces, were, 
‘generally speaking, honest and upright: they had 
furnished no inconsiderable corrective to the 
vices and excesses of the monarchy. ‘The in- 
dependent spirit which terminated in the Revo- 
Jution began in the free and courageous conduct 
of their assemblies during a contest of nearly 
half acentury with the ordinances of the crown; 
and it is one of the strongest proofs of the in- 
sanity which ultimately got possession of the 

ublic mind,t that one of the first acts of the 
democratic party, upon attaining supreme au- 
thority, was to sweep away these venerable bul- 
warks by which they had so long been sheltered 
{rom the invasion of despotic power. 

XL. The royal prerogative, by a series of suc- 
cessful usurpations, had reached a 
héight inconsistent with anything like 
real freedom. ‘The most important 
right of a citizen, that of deliberating on the pass- 
ing of laws and the granting of supplies, had 
fallen into desuetude. For nearly two centuries, 
‘the kings, of their own authority, had published 
ordinances possessing all the authority of laws, 
_ .and which originally could not be sanctioned but 
by the representatives of the people. The right 


of approving or registering, as it was called, these 


Royal pre- 
logwive. 


* Monthion, 154. Thiers, i., 35. Young, i., 598, 602. 
+ Burke’s Considerations, Works, vi-, 367. 
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and courts of justice; but their deliberations 
were liable to be suspended by Jits de justice, or 
personal interventions of the sovereign, and in- 
fringed by arbitrary imprisonments. The regu- 
lations which could legally be made only py te 
king in council, were frequently adopted without 
the intervention of that body ; and so usual had 
this abuse become, that in many branches of gov- 
ernment it was habitual. Taxes were imposed 
without the consent of the nation or of its repre- 
sentatives ; those originally laid on by legal au- 
thority continued after the stipulated period of 
their endurance had ceased, or were augmented 
far beyond the amount agreed to by the people. 
Criminal commissions, composed of persons 
nominated solely by the crown, were frequently 
appointed, and rendered both personal liberty 
and real property insecure. Warrants of im- 
prisonment, without either accusation or trial, 
might deprive any subjects of their freedom, and 
consign them to a dungeon for the remainder of 
their lives. Debts to an enormous amount, and 
of which the annual charge absorbed more than 
half the revenue of the state, had been contracted 
without national authority, or increased without 
its knowledge. ‘The public creditors, kept in 
the dark-as to the state of the finances, or of the 
security which existed for their payment, were 
daily becoming more apprehensive of the ulti- 
mate solvency of the state. The personal ex- 
penses of kings had risen under the reigns of 
Louis XIV. and XY. to avery great height, and 
ihey were not distinguished from the ordinary 
expenditure of government except in a secret 
record, no part of which was divulged to the peo- 
ple. ‘The salaries of all the civil servants of the 
crown, and of the higher officers in the army, 
were deemed excessive; while the duties of their 
several offices were either neglected or performed 
by deputy.* 

XII. Corruption, in its worst form, had long 
tainted the manners of the court as 
well as the nobility, and poisoned the 
sources of influence. The favour of 
royal mistresses, or the intrigues of the court, 
openly disposed of the highest appointments both 
in the army, the Church, and the civil service. 
Since the reign of the Roman emperors, prof- 
ligacy had never been conducted in so open and 
undisguised a manner as under Louis XV. and 
the regent Orleans. From the secret memoirs 
of the period, which have now been published, it 
is manifest that the licentious novels which at 
that time disgraced French literature conveyed 
a faithful picture of the manners of the age; that 
the scenes in Faublas, the Liaisons Dangereuses, 
and Crebillon, are by no means overcharged. 
Favourites of women of rank, selected often 
from the middling classes of society, were re~- 
warded for their fidelity by a place in the Bastile, 
at the instance of their treacherous paramours.t 

The reign of Louis XV. is the most deplora- 
ple in French history. If we seek for the char- 
acters who governed the age, we must search 
(REUSE oi Sle en A Cs SEE 

* De Staél, i., 130, 153. Monthion, 153, 154. Th., i, 
154, Etat de la Dette, 1790, 8. 

+ Such was the dissolution of the manners of the court, 


that no Jess than 500,000,000 francs of the public debt, or 
£20,000,000 sterling, had been incurred for expenses too 
ignominious to bear the light, or be even named in the 
public accounts ; and the amount of expenditure of this 
description was ten times greater in the time of Louis XV. 
than it had been in that of Louis XIV 

* Du Barfi’s Memoirs, i. and ii. Lab., Hist dela Rev., i, 281, Sou 
lavie, i., 715. 
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the antechambers of the Duc de Choiseul, or 
the boudoirs of Madame Pompadour or Du Bar- 
ri. The whole frame of society seemed to be 
decomposed. Statesmen were ambitious to fig- 
ure as men of letters; men of letters as states- 
men; the great seigneurs as bankers; the far- 
mers-general as great seigneurs. ‘The fashions 
were as ridiculous as the arts were misplaced. 
Sheperdesses were represented in hoops in sa- 
loons, where colonels were engaged in feminine 
pursuits; everything was deranged in the public 
feeling and manners, the sure sign of an ap- 
proaching convulsion. Society had reached 
that puerile stage which appeared in Rome at 
the time of the Gothic invasion, and in Con- 
stantinople under the Byzantian emperors; in- 
stead of making verses in cloisters, they made 
them in drawing-rooms: a happy epigram ren- 
dered a general more illustrious than a victory 
gained.* : 

It was the peculiarity of that age; that man- 
ners had assumed this frivolous and corrupt 
tone in the higher, at the same time that nobler 
and more generous sentiments had, from the 
progress of knowledge and the spread of civili- 
zation, sprung up in. the middling ranks. Ma- 
dame Roland, a citizen’s daughter, has given a 
graphic picture of the horror with which the ri- 
sing ambition and conscious talent of the mid- 
dling ranks regarded the frivolity and vices of 
their hereditary rulers. “It excited my early 
astonishment,” says she, “that such a state of 
things did not occasion the immediate fall of the 
empire, or provoke the avenging wrath of Heav- 
engat: 

The effects of this general dissolution of prin- 
ciples appeared in the strongest manner, both in 
the habits of the people and in the literature of 
the age. From thence has flowed that stream 
of depravity and licentiousness which has so 
long been peculiarly and characteristically the 
disgrace of French literature; and from these 
examples has followed that universal license of 
manners, which has now descended with the gen- 
eral growth of irreligion so far, that the illegiti- 
mate births in Paris will apparently soon be 
equal to the legitimate, and already every third 
child to be seen in the streets is a bastard.i§ 

XIII. Embarrassment in the finances was the 
Embarrass- IMMediate cause of the Revolution. 
ment of It compelled the king to summon the 
finances. - States-General as the only means of 
avoiding national bankruptcy. Previous minis- 
ters had tried temporary expedients, and every 
effort had been made to avert the disaster; but 
the increasing expenses arising from the weight 
of the annual charge of the debt rendered them 
all abortive.|! 

The annual deficit was nearly 189,000,000 
flanes, or above SEVEN MILLIONS sterling. No 


I 
* Chateaubriand, Etud. Hist., i., 118, Preface. 
+ Roland, Mém., 112. 
¢ Dupin, Force Commercial, vol. i., 99. Roland, Mém., 
i., 112. 

§ In 1824, out of 28,812 births, 18,591 only were the re- 
sult of marriage ; 9221 were illegitimate.* The proportion 
of illegimate births is now greater. In 1831, the legitimate 
births were 19,152; the illegitimate 10,378 —Ann. du Bu- 
reau des Long. 

|| The revenue for the year 1789 amounted to 469,938,245 
francs, or £18,800,000 ; the debt to 6,500,000,000 francs, or 
£244,000,000 sterling ; and its annual charge to 259,000,000 
franes, or £10,400,000 sterling.+ The annual expenses at 
this period amounted to 400,000,000 francs, or £16,000,000, 
exclusive of the charges of the debt ;+ so that, while the 

* Dupin, j., 99. 

t Etat de la Dette Publique, 1790, p. 8. Young, i., 576, 577, 578, 579. 

2 Neckar de l’Administration des Finances. Lac.. vi., 110. 
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provision whatever was made for the liquidation. 
or reduction of the debt. It is true, a large pro-- 
portion of the public burdens was for life annui-- 
ties ; but still the exhausted state of the treasury 
made some extraordinary measures necessary to 
satisfy even their passing demands. No other 
measure appeared practicable ‘but the convoca-. 
tion of the States-General, from whom some re- 
lief, by the appropriation of part of the Church. 
property, was expected by all parties; and the- 
immediate cause of the Revolution was thus the: 
improvidence and waste of preceding reigns.* 
XIV. While the minds of the people were in 
a state of ferment, arising from the con- 5 
currence of so many causes of dissat- erie, 
isfaction, the imprudent policy of the fs 
French government in engaging in the Ameri- 
can War, lighted a spark which speedily set the 
train on fire. From jealousy of the English 
power, and a desire to increase the difficulties. 
of that country in the contest with her colonies, 
Louis XVI. took the dangerous step of aiding 
the insurgents. The consequence was, that the- 
French soldiers, who were sent over to support. 
the cause of transatlantic freedom, imbibed the 
intoxicating ideas of patriotic resistance; lan- 
guage unknown in their own, country grew fa- 
miliar to their ears; from being parties in a strife 
in which the authority of legitimate government. 
was resisted, they became zealous in the cause of 
independence ; from proving victorious in a con-- 
test in which royal power was overthrown, they 
easily passed over to the admiration of repub- 
lican institutions. The success of the Ameri- 
cans shook the foundations of despotism in the 
Old World, and the throne of Louis tottered from. 
his efforts to overthrow that of the English mon- 
arch. Not that the French king contemplated 
any such change, or was even convinced of the: 
expedience of engaging in the contest. On the- 
contrary, his secret correspondence proves that, 
when he gave orders for the commencement of. 


400,000,000 frs. or £16,000,000° 


annual expenses were 


Interest of debt.........-. 259,000,000 or 10,400,000" 
: ) ; 659,000,000 £26,400,000« 
While the ann’l income was 470,000,000 or 18,800,000» 


Annual deficit .......+++.. 189,000,000 or ~£7,600,000: 


The following table will exhibit the steady progress of the- 
deficit under the various administrations which preceded the: 
Revolution : 


1784—NEcKAR, Minister. 


Income. .++s..eecenedeeees 236,833,000. frs..or £9,300,000. 

Expenditure .......+20.+++ 283,162,000 or 11,600,000. 

Deficit...... veens +++ 46,329,000 or £2,300,000- 
1786—Ca onnE, Minister. 

TNCOME. + +e. sce eee ceee cece 474,047,649 frs.or £18,800,000- 

Expenditure ......... e+ee+ 589,184,995 or 23,600,000) 

DEKCiG nm weccees seeeeeeee 115,137,346 or " £4,800,000 


1787—CaLownE, Minister. 
Income tt eeeeeee +++ 474,048,239 frs. or £19,000,000: 
Expenditure ........eeeee 599,135,795 or 24,000,000 


Deticits's.s secarecentaee 125,087,556 or 2£5,000,000: 
1788—BRiENNE, Minister. 

Income. niovereraininlstkigiabel best, +++ 472,415,549 frs, or £17,200,000 

Expenditure ..cse~sse tases 527,255,089 or 21,100,000 

Deficit, Ordinary, ....... on pra tid or 2,200,000 

: ae, 6,502,367- or 2,900,000 

Extraordinary, Deficit.... 20,203°585 3: 1/000,000 


seeeees 160,635,492 or £6,100,000: 
par Calonne et Neckar, 1781, 1787, and’ 


Wotalichicctiavtes sta 
See Comptes Rendus 
1788, 2 vols. 4to, 

* Neckar, de Administration des Finances, p. 87 Mi 
iy 13; 28." Thy, @, Aaey viel 10 ue ct 
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the war, he yielded against his better judgment 
to a passion in the public mind which appeared 
to him at least irresistible.* 

The early leaders of the Revolution, accord- 
ingly, were men who had signalized themselves 
in the cause of American independence. The 
Marquis La Fayette, and many other young 
noblemen of talent and consideration, returned 
from the other side of the Atlantic with a warm 
admiration of republican institutions, and an ar- 
dent desire to hold them up to the imitation of 
their countrymen. The friends of liberty were 
roused by the triumph of independence in the 
New World, and the flame rapidly spread among 
an enthusiastic people, who had so many more 
real causes of complaint than the patriots whose 
suecess was the subject of their exultation.t 

XV. While so many causes were preparing 
the approach of a political convul- 
cipline in Sion, the injudicious measures of the 
EEN government alienated the affection of 
the Army, and exposed them to the influence of 
the same causes which had shaken the allegiance 
of the other classes in the state. ‘The abuses in 
the distribution of the pay and furnishings of the 
troops were so excessive, that the sums expend- 
ed on the officers were as large as those on the 
private soldiers; while the impolitie introduc- 
tion of the German discipline, with its useless 
formalities and severe punishments, excited the 
loudest complaints among the lower ranks of the 
army. ‘These regulations awakened such pro- 
found indignation among the French soldiers, 
that they wept with grief at beholding their com- 
rades punished by blows from the flat part of the 
sabre. While the nobles were enthusiastic in 
favour of English customs and American free- 
dom, the officers of the army became extravagant 
imitators of the Prussian discipline. It is diffi- 
cult to say which species of innovation proved 
most prejudicial to France. imprudent and 
ill-timed regulation had been adopted in 1781, 
that noble birth was essential to obtaining a com- 
mission in the army: a hundred years of nobili- 
ty was deemed a necessary qualification to an 
officer. This regulation irritated the Tiers Etat, 
without securing the attachment of the army, and 
was so contrary to the opinion of the age that it 
could not be carried into execution. ‘To com- 
plete the misfortune, the French guards, from 
being permanently stationed in Paris, and in con- 
tinual intercourse with the most depraved class- 
es of the capital, were not only in a state of in- 
subordination, but influenced by all the feelings 
and passions of the citizens ; and they according- 
ly gave the first.example of defection at the break- 
ing out of the Revolution: a memorable instance 
to succeeding ages of the peril of intrusting the 
safety of the state to a body of troops, who, from 
being constantly in communication with the 
populace, become tainted by the contagion of 
their passions; and of preferring a well-dressed 
body of corrupted guards to the ruder aspect of 
faithful defenders.t 

XVI. The circumstances which have now 
Bxcessive been mentioned, without doubt con- 
passsion for tributed to the formation of that dis- 
innovation. ¢ontent which formed the predisposing 
Pemeermeser aEN Sse AE 
" * “How painful,” said he, “to be obliged, for reasons of 
state, to sign orders and commence a great war, contrary 
alike to my wishes and my opinions.”—Corresp. Conf. de 
Louis XVI., ii., 178, 187; and Lad., ii., 61. 

+ Lac., v., 341. Lab., ii., 57. 

+ Mign., i, 49, 118, 120. Th., i, 89. Monthion, 154. 
De Staél, i., 123,153. Ségur, i., 119,120,271. Lab., ii., 44, 
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cause of the Revolution. Butthe exciting cause,, 
as physicians would say, the immediate source 
of the convulsion, was the sPIRIT OF INNOVATION, 
which, like a malady, overspread Franes at that 
crisis, precipitated all classes into a passion tor 
changes, of which they were far from perceiving. 
the ultimate effects, and in the end induced evils 
far greater than those they were intended to re- 
move. 

There is no unmixed good in human affairs:: 
the best principles, if pushed to excess, degener- 
ate into fatal vices. Generosity is nearly allied 
to extravagance—charity itself may lead to ruin 
—the sternness of justice is but one step removed. 
from the severity of oppression. It is the same 
in the political world: the tranquillity of despo- 
tism resembles the stagnation of the Dead Sea ;. 
the fever of innovation, the tempests of the ocean. 
It would seem as if, at particular periods, from 
causes inscrutable to human wisdom, a univer- 
sal phrensy seizes mankind ; reason, experience,. 
prudence, are alike blinded; and the very class- 
es who are to perish in the storm are the first to. 
raise its fury. 

France exhibited a striking proof of the truth. 
of this observation for a number of years prece- 
ding the Revolution. During the reign of Louis 
XV. no one thought of a convulsion, though it 
was rapidly approaching, and the most ardent in 
the cause of innovation were those whose for- 
tunes were about to perish from its effects. The 
young nobles applauded the writings of Raynal,. 
Voltaire, and Rousseau, and repeated all the ar- 
guments against their exclusive privileges and 
the feudal system, without ever suspecting that 
they would be the first victims of such opinions. 
Long before the Tiers Etat had adopted them, the 
seeds of liberty had spread widely among the 
French noblesse; but the approaches of the spirit ' 
of innovation were so disguised under the col- 
ours of philanthropy that none perceived its con- 
sequences. “ In truth,” says Ségur, ‘‘ who could 
have anticipated the terrible flood of passions. 
and crimes which was about to be let loose on. 
the world, at a time when all writings, all 
thoughts, all actions seemed to have but one 
end, the extirpation of abuses, the propagation. 
of virtue, the relief of the people, the establish- 
ment of freedom? It is thus that the most terri- 
ble convulsions are ushered into the world; the 
night is serene, the sunset fair, which precedes. 
the fury of the tornado.’’* 

The passion for innovation increasing during 
the latter years of the reign of Louis XV., be- 
came irresistible under the succeeding monarch. 
It seized all classes, embraced all subjects, over- 
whelmed all understandings. The extravagant 
imitation of English customs and manners, call- 
ed the Anglomania, was more than a mere fool- 
ery of fashion; it was the effort of a disposition. 
disquieted and dissatisfied with itself, and pro- 
ceeded from a secret desire to imitate the free in~ 
stitutions of a country whose extravagances 
were so much the object of admiration.t 

But the American war was the great change 
which blew into a flame the embers of innova- 
tion. The admiration of England immediately 
was transferred to its enemies; the ancient rival- 
ry of Britain combined with the rising passion 
for republican institutions ; it literally forced the 
government to take a part in the contest. Such 
was the universal enthusiasm which seized upon 
BES Er ee te ae Oe 

* ra 38, 40, 76, 79, 94. Lab., i, 3. 
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‘the nation at its commencement, that nobles of 


‘the highest rank, princes, dukes, and marquises, 


solicited, with impatient zeal, commissions in 
ihe regiments destined to aid the insurgents. It 


was hard to say whether the government, the no- 


bles, or the commons were most zealous in their 


support. Rousseau foresaw in this universal 
passion the commencement of a new era in hu- 
man affairs, the era of revolutions, while the 
governments of France, Spain, and Russia con- 
sidered it only as the means of humbling the na- 
wal ascendency of England.* 

The passion for republican institutions in- 
creased with the successes of the American war, 
and at length rose to such a height as to infect 
even the courtiers of the palace. Thunders of 
applause shook the theatre of Versailles at the 
-celebrated lines of Voltaire : 


“ Je suis fils de Brutus, et je porte en mon ceur 
La liberté grayée et les rois en horreur.” 

It was easy to see, from the passion for re- 
publican institutions which seized even upon 
the highest classes, that the era of revolution 
was not to be confined to the New World. The 
philosophers of France used every method of 
flattery to bring over the young nobles to their 
side, and the profession of liberal opinions be- 
‘came as indispensable a passport to the saloons 
of fashion as to the favour of the people. Even 
in foreign courts the same sentiments were rap- 
idly gaining ground, from the extreme interest 
taken in the American contest; and Ségur found 
at St. Petersburg his decoration of the republi- 
an order of Cincinnatus more an object of envy 
than any which he had obtained from the Euro- 
pean monarchs. Emperors, kings, and nobles 
seemed at that period to have combined with a 
view to establish anew order of things, from the 
extravagant eulogiums they pronounced on phi- 
losophers and liberal opinions; and it was onl 
after*having themselves erected the fabric that 
they strove to pull it down, forgetting that the 
human mind, like time, is always advancing, 
and never recedes. They were astonished when 
they found that men had discernment enough to 
apply to them the principles they had inculeated 
an regard to others. La Fayette was hailed as a 
hero, a divinity, so long as he supported the 
cause of transatlantic independence, but he was 
stigmatized as a*rebel when he endeavoured to 
inaintain the same principles in support of Eu- 
ropean freedom.t 


So many causes of disaffection did not come 


1760 to 1778. all at once into action ; many of 


them had been long in operation. 
‘The increasing intelligence and freer spirit of the 
age successively made them the objects of popu- 
lar complaint. During the whole reign of Louis 
XV., the discontents of the people were gradu- 
al_y increasing, and ‘it was already foreseen that 
the reign of his successor would be one of anxiety 
and trouble. “I have had great difficulty,” said 
Louis XV., “in extricating myself from the 
quarrels with the parliaments during my whole 
reign; but let my grandson take care of them, 
for it is more than probable they will endanger 
his crown.” In truth, during the latter part of 
the eighteenth century, and particularly subse- 
quent to the peace of 1763, a growing discontent 
constantly prevailed in the nation, headed, in 


* Ségur, i., 100, 149, 189. Lab., ii., 4, 5. 
t Lab., it,, 2, 3. Ségur, i., 189, 259,’ 255; ii., 46; iii, 
38, 50.. 
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the first instance, by a portion of the. noblesse, 
who were impeled by the force of public opinion 
or dazzled by the desire of popular applause, and 
augmented latterly by the numberless faults of 
the government and the corrupt effeminacy of 
the court.* 

Of all the monarchs who ever sat upon the 
French throne, Louis X VI. was the 
one least calculated to provoke, and phe 
least fitted to subdue, a revolution., jie 
Firm in principle, pure in morals, humane in 
feeling, beneficent in intention, he possessed all 
the qualities calculated to adorn a pacific throne, 
or which are amiable and estimable in private 
life; but he had neither the genius to prevent 
nor the firmness to resist a revolution. Many 
of his qualities were calculated to have allayed 
the public discontents, none to have stifled them. 
The people were tired of the arbitrary powers 
of their monarch, and he was disposed to aban- 
don them; they were provoked at the expensive 
corruptions of the court, and he was both inno- 
cent in his manners and unexpensive in his hab- 
its; they demanded reformation in the adminis- 
tration of affairs, and he placed his chief glory 
in yielding to the public voice. Such was his 
anxiety to outstrip the general desire for reforms, 
that he caused a box to be placed at the gate of 
his palace to receive suggestions from all per- 
sons who might concur in the same views. But, 
in accomplishing great changes in society, it is 
not only necessary to concede to one party, but 
to restrain their violence and control another; 
and the difficult task awaited the French mon- 
arch of either compelling the nation to submit ‘o 
abuses, or the aristocracy to agree to innovation, 
To accomplish either of these objects re4uired 
more firmness and decision of character than he 
possessed. Irresolution was his great defect; 
and hence, in difficult periods, his conduct vacil- 
lated between the nobility and the people, and 
led both parties to abandon his. interests: the 
first, because they distrusted his constancy; the 
last, because they were doubtful of his sincerity. 
His reign, from his accession to the throne down 
to the meeting of the States-General, was nothing 
but a series of ameliorations, without calming 
the public effervescence; of concessions which 
only added to the ambition of the people. He 
had the misfortune to wish sincerely for the pub- 
lic good, without possessing the firmness requi- 
Site to secure it; and with truth it may be said, 
that reforms were more fatal to him than the 
continuance of abuses would have been to ano- 
ther sovereign.t 

The choice which he made, on his accession 
to the throne, of Maurepas for prime .___ 
minister, was in every point of view Ministry of 

Sater, ? u ‘ Maurepas. 

prejudicial to his reign. This old 
man, though not destitute of good qualities, was 
in no respect adapted for the duties of a minister 
in arduous times. He accustomed the king to 
half measures and a system of temporization, 
and contributed early to fix that character of ix. 
resolution upon his proceedings which was too 
much the defect of his own disposition. Having 
suffered a banishment of nearly twenty years 
from court, in consequence of some satirical 
verses on Madame de Pompadour, he returned 
to power with no other principle but that of 
maintaining his ascendency. Frivolous in all 
his ideas of government, he neither formed his 
I a BE ee 
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opinions of men by their conduct, nor of meas- 
ures by their utility, but of both by their ten- 
dency to uphold his influence at court. His 
ideas were all half a century back; he was an 
old courtier of Versailles, but not a minister of 
France. The king intrusted him with the nomi- 
nation of the ministry, and the choice which he 
made was determined less by any fixed plan 
than the exigencies or inclination of the mo- 
ment.* 

Turgot, Malesherbes, and Neckar were suc- 
Of Turgot, Cessively called, at the king’s desire, 
Neckar, ' into the administration, and intrusted 
and Male- with the departments for which they 
sherbes. _weré peculiarly qualified by their pre- 
vious habits. ‘The increasing weight of public 
opinion rendered it evident that some reforms 
were necessary, and these great men were Se- 
lected to give some degree of consistency to the 

lans of amelioration. Malesherbes, descended 
from an eminent legal family, had inherited the 
virtues without the prejudices of his ancestors. 
His dispositions were as virtuous as his mind 
was free; oppression appeared to him as illegal 
as it was impolitic. His first condition. on en- 
tering into the office of Minister of the Interior 
was, that the king should engage to sign no 
lettre de cachet but what he presented to him. 
He was a warm partisan of the liberty of the 
piss: easy of access, tolerant and retiring in his 

abits, little qualified to shine at court, but emi- 
nently to inspire wisdom into the cabinet. He 
wished not to extend, but to restore the rights of 
the nation; to concede to the accused the liberty 
of being defended by counsel; to the Protest- 
ants, perfect freedom of conscience; to all, per- 
sonal freedom. With these views, he supported 
the abolition of torture, the re-enactment of the 
Edict of Nantes, the suppression of lettres de 
cachet, and the removal of the censorship on the 
press. Turgot, endowed with greater powers 
and a firmer character, of whom Malesherbes 
said, “He has the head of Bacon and the heart 
of L’Hopital,” aimed at still more extensive 
reforms. Profoundly versed in political sci- 
ence and every species of knowledge; esteemed 
equally for his great acquirements and his irre- 


proachable manners ; ardent in the pursuit of | 


speculative improvement, and yet capable, as 
his administration of the province of Limousin 
demonstrated, of the most minute attention to 
practical matters, he was better fitted than any 
other man in existence, by salutary and cautious 
yeforms, to have prevented the Revolution. He 
incessantly laboured to effect that which the 
Revolution ultimately completed, the suppres- 
sion of every species of servitude and exclusive 
privilege. He proposed to free the la- 


Their pro- 
- posed re- bours of the peasantry from the bur- 
forms. den of the corvée, internal communi- 


eation from the barriers of the provinces, com- 
merce from the duties of tbe interior; to subject 
all classes alike to the burden of the public 
taxes; accustom the people gradually, by the 
means of provincial parliaments, to the rights 
of freemen, and so prepare the way for the re- 
establishment of the States-General.t 

Neckar, a Genevese by birth and a banker by 
profession, was called to the administration of 
the finances from his high credit and’ acknowl- 
edged skill in money transactions. He was ap- 
pointed to the ministry in order to exert his tal- 


* Thiers’s Odoardo, i., 23, 24. Lab., ii., 8, 9. Boissy 
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ents in procuring money for the court, and extri- 
cating the finances from their embarrassment; 
but, being strongly attached to the principles of 
freedom, he endeavoured to make the difficulties 
of the government the means of emancipating 
the people. His system was to face boldly the 
public accounts, to make no secret to the world 
of the excess of the expenditure above the re- 
ceipts, and to reduce them ultimately to a level 
by a rigid system of economy. He proposec. to 
meet the public exigencies in ordinary periods 
by taxation, in extraordinary by loans; to fami - 
iarize the people to the former by obtaining the 
consent of the provincial parliaments, and gain 
them over to the latter by giving perfect publici- 
ty to the public accounts. Thus both parts of 
his system were favourable to the progress of 
freedom; the taxes by leading to the States- 
General, and the loans by compelling a publica- 
tion of the accounts; the former by establishing 
a legal organ for popular influence, the latter by 
opening a channel for public opinion. _ His pri- 
vate character was unexceptionable. Possessed 
of immense wealth, he made a noble use of it; 
liberal, without either pride or prodigality, he 
would have been a perfect private citizen had it 
not been for a vein of ostentation and a secret 
vanity, which afterward, by making him sacri- 
fice everything to his love of popularity, brought 
unheard-of disasters on the monarchy.* 

But great as were the talents, sincere the in- 
tentions, unbending the probity of these 
eminent men, they were unable to car- 
ry into effect the reforms which they 
so anxiously strove to introduce. So many of 
the influential classes of society were interested 
in the preservation of the abuses—so many of 
the nobility exerted their influence to procure the 
dismissal of ministers who proposed their aboli- 
tion—the public voice was as yet so feebly heard 
within the precincts of the palace, that the king 
was unable to maintain them. Turgot had ex- 
cited the jealousy of the courtiers by his reforms, 
of the parliaments by the abolition of the cor- 
vées, of Maurepas by his ascendant over the 
monarch. Beset on all sides, Louis, against his 
better judgment, abandoned that virtuous minis- 
ter, observing, at the same time, that “ Turgot, 
and he alone, loved the people.” Neckar shortly 
after experienced the same fate. His econom1- 
cal plans had excited alarm among the courtiers, 
and the provincial assemblies had incurred the 
jealousy of the parliaments, who wished to mo- 
nopolize the consequence arising from resistance 
tothe court. Maurepas himself soon afterward 
died, and the king, fatally for himself, fell under 
the influence of different counsels.t 

The queen, Marie Antoinette, supplied the 
place of prime minister to the king, The queen, 
and succeeded to all the ascendency Marie An- 
of her aged predecessor over his mind. tomette- 
Young, beautiful, high-spirited, and ambitious, 
she early acquired a lead at court which con- 
tinued down to the overthrow of the throne. 
Her character was better suited for adversity 
than prosperity; in the arduous trials of her later 
years she evinced a courage and magnanimity 
worthy of the daughter of Maria Theresa, but in 
the early and prosperous period of her reign she 
mingled the love of One with the spirit of 
gayety, and instead o firmly preparing for the 
storms which were approaching, made too much 
6 a 
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use of her influence to support men who were 
undermining alike her own happiness and the 
stability of the throne. She had little education, 
read hardly anything but novels and romances, 
and had a fixed aversion, during her prosperous 
days, to every species of business or serious em- 
ployment. Maurepas, who had acquired in ear- 
ly life an extreme distrust of courtier ministers, 
had always the merit, at least, of appointing pop- 
ular statesmen; and though he had not the furm- 
ness to support them when assailed by the priv- 
ileged classes, their influence was sufficient to 
prevent the increase of evil. But after his death 
the courtier administration made no attempt to 
check the progress of abuses. Many real griev- 
ances, such as the corvées and monopolies, 
which had been abolished, were restored; and 
the people, perceiving that the reforms meditated 
by their predecessors were abandoned, gave full 
vent to their feelings of discontent. From that 
moment the Revolution became inevit: le: the 
return to abuses after the taste for rr’ ms has 
been introduced, is, in an age of intel... sce, in- 
supportable.* 

‘An unfortunate occurrence took place at this 
time, which, though trivial in itself, is well wor- 
thy of consideration, front the important effect 
which it had in swelling the tide of public dis- 
content which was setting in so strongly against 
the throne. A diamond necklace of immense val- 
ue, belonging to a jeweller of Paris, had been long 
desired by the queen, though she had had the 
virtue to resist it when the king wished to make 
her a present of it on the birth of the dauphin. 
On the 15th August, 1785, a letter was put into 
the king’s hands, written by the Cardinal de 
Rohan, grand almoner, to the owner, in which 
he stated, falsely as it afterward appeared, that 
it had been sent to her majesty. The cardinal 
was in consequence arrested, and the affair gave 
rise to a trial, which acquired extraordinary 
publicity, and terminated in the punishment of 
Madame de Lamotte, the principal delinquent 
in the affair. This intrigue revived all the old 
stories, which the economy of recent years had 
somewhat lulled into oblivion, of the prodigality 
and extravagance of the court; and the Abbé 
TALLEYRAND PERIGORD, then a young man, but 
whose penetration nothing could escape, early 
discerned its importance. ‘‘ Attend narrowly,” 
he said, “to that miserable affair of the neck- 
lace; I should be nowise surprised if it over- 
turned the throne.”’t 

Vergennes was the minister selected by the 
Vergennes, COUrt to revert to the old system, and he 
minister. appointed Calonne minister of finance. 
Calomne. Bold, inconsiderate, and enterprising, 
this statesman was in every respect the reverse 
of the cautious Genevese. Gifted with extraor- 
dinary powers of application, brilliant in con- 
versation, fertile in resources, he was both qual- 
ified to form plans adapted to the emergency of 
the moment, and to give them an air of plausi- 
bility to the volatile and superficial. His system 
was to encourage industry by expenditure, to 
stifle discontent by prodigality: the parsimony 
of Neckar had ruined him with the courtiers; 
the extravagance of Calonne prought him into 
obloquy with the nation. But how clearly so- 
ever the people, who paid his expenses, perceiv- 
ed the delusive nature of his measures, the court- 
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iers, who profited by them, vehemently supporteé. 
him. The queen was captivated by the splen- 
dour of his fates ;* the nobles by the magnitude- 
of his pensions; even the capitalists were de- 
ceived by the exactness with which he dischar- 
ged the public engagements, and supposed his. 
resources inexhaustible, because his dispositiom 
to borrow appeared so. They did not perceive, 
what is generally the case with profuse states- 
men, that his regularity in discharging old debte 
arose from the incessant contracting of new 
ones; and that the ultimate inability of the state 
to meet its engagements was owing to the very 
same causes which, for a limited period, sup- 
ported its credit. He continued the system of 
loans after the conclusion of the American war, 
and at length exhausted the credit which the ju- 
dicious measures of Neckar had procured for 
the government. In these circumstances it be- 
came necessary to have recourse to taxes, and, 
for this purpose the Notables, or principal nobil- 
ity of the kingdom, were convened; but a min- 
ister who had rested his popularity on what he 
gaye, soon found his influence gone when he 
came to ask.t 

Composed entirely of the privileged classes, 
who had been accustomed to derive 
emolument from, not make sacrifices 
to the court, the Notables showed themselves 
little disposed to support the public exigencies. 
The state of the finances excited the utmost 
alarm. Jt appeared that, since the retreat of 
Neckar in 1781, the government had borrowed 
1,646,000,000 franes, or £64,000,000 sterling, and. 
that the annual deficit of the revenue below the 
expenditure was at least 140,000,000 francs, or 
£5,600,000.t This discovery was the signal of 
the ruin of Calonne. The consequences of his 
extravagance came at once upon his head, and 
he fell regretted by none but the creatures of his 
bounty. 

Joining rashness to ignorance, the Archbishop: 
of Toulouse used these remarkable expressions. 
in dismissing the Notables, which subsequent 
events rendered so important and fatal in their 
operation. ‘Since one interest alone ought to- 
animate the three orders of the state, each ought, 
in the States-General, to have an equal number 
of representatives. The first two wish to be ~ 
united: by that means the Tiers Etat, secured in 
another assembly of an equal number of voices as 
the clergy and nobles taken together, need fear no: 
derelictions of its interests, It is just, moreover, 
that that part of his majesty’s subjects, so nu- 
merous, So interesting, so worthy of protection, 
should acquire, at least by the number of its 
votes, a counterpoise to the advantages which 
birth and wealth must necessarily give to the 
other orders. In conformity with this view, his. 
majesty will direct that henceforth the States- 
General shall vote, not by orders, in separate houses,. 
but by head.” Such were the projects openly 
announced by the first minister of the crown. 
While these perilous projects were dispersed 
through the nation with the dissolution of the 
Notables, Malesherbes, who had been restored 
to the ministry, was labouring to convince the 


Finances. 


* To all the requests of the queen he answered, “ If what 
your majesty asks is possible, the thing 1s done ; if it is im- 
possible, it will be done.” As in the days of Louis XIV., he 
thought the dignity of France depended entirely on the 
splendour of the court.—WEBER, Memoirs, i., 301. 
Dat son Mig., i., 16. De Staél, i., 110, 111, 113. 
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cabinet that the only secure basis for a national 
-representation was property, the true principle 
of representative governments, and which alone 
can render them either durable in their existence 
or beneficial in their effects, but which was then 
overlooked in the fervour of innovation, and is 
even at this day far from being so generally un- 
derstood as its paramount importance deserves.* 
Brienne, archbishop of Toulouse, the antag- 
Suceeedea ONist of Calonne in the assembly of 
by arch- Notables, succeeded him in the admin- 
bishop of istration. But it was soon found that 
Toulouse. he had neither firmness enough to 
manage the assembly, nor ability adequate to 
the administration of the finances. He had ac- 
tivity without firmness, rashness without perse- 
verance. He won the queen by his talents for 
conversation and the brilliant style of his repar- 
tees, but he had none of the solid acquirements 
essential to a minister in troubled times. His 
character was a mixture of skepticism and Jes- 
uitism: without having lost any of the casuistry 
of the schools, he had; to the scandal of the 
Church, thrown himself into the arms of the phi- 
losophers and atheists of the day. Nor were 
his talents or conduct more considerable. Bold 
before the commencement of his plans, but fee- 
ble in their execution, he lost everything from 
his irresolution, his want of consideration, and 
his vacillation of conduct.t 
The assembly of Notables proved both parsi- 
monious and refractory. They pass- 
oy of ed resolutions approving of the pro- 
* yineial assemblies of M. Neckar, 
fixing certain rules for the commerce of corn, 
the suppression of the corvées, and then dis- 
solved. The members carried with them to 
every part of France the information they had 
received as to the embarrassment of the finan- 
ces, the faults of the ministers, and the prodi- 
gality of the court. A spirit of resistance to 
the government spread universally through the 
country; the magistrates and_ parliaments de- 
manded openly a statement of the receipts and 
expenditure; and many officers of the army de- 
clared that they would not obey the orders of 
the king, if required to act against the support- 
ers of the people. The Revolution commenced 
with the parliaments and privileged classes ; 
they little foresaw the tremendous power of the 
torrent they were letting in upon the country. 
All the world was felicitating the king on the 
convocation of the Notables, as a sovereign rem- 
edy for all the evils of the state. Old Marshal 
Ségur was of an opposite opinion. “ Tous les 
esprits,” said he to Louis, “sont en fermenta- 
tion; les Notables pourraient étre que la graine 
des Etats Généraux. Et qui pourrait aujourd’- 
hui en calculer les résultats ?”t 
The fermentation, however, which these hints, 
thrown out by such high authority, produced 
over the whole kingdom, soon became unbound- 
ed. In the parliaments, in particular, the effer- 
vescence was extreme. “You ask,” said the 
Abbé Sabatier, counsellor of parliament, to the 
_ Parliament of Paris, “an account of the receipts 
and expenditure of government (Des. Etats’) ; 
you are mistaken in your object; it is the 
Srates-Generat (‘Des Etats Généraux’) which 
"ie a ae A a Sia A Se 
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you require.” This witty expression, thrown 
in at a period of uncommon excitement, power- 
fully contributed to the Revohition, by giving a 
definite and fixed object to the wishes of the peo- 
ple. The person who used it was sent to prison, 
but that only rendered the public enthusiasm the 
greater, and an occasion soon, occurred which 
brought matters to a crisis.* 

Brienne was afterward under the necessity, 
from the exhausted state of the treas- 
ury, of proposing the imposition of 
two new taxes, one on stamps, another 
on territorial possessions. But the Parliament 
of Paris, animated by the support of the public, 
and encouraged in their resistance by the al- 
most unanimous voice of the nation, refused to 
register them ; a solemnity indispensable by the 
French law to the legality of the impost. The 
resistance of the parliaments was peculiarly for- 
midable, from their being composed of persons 
connected by birth or alliance with the greatest 
families in the kingdom. The king immedi- 
ately banished them to Troyes, whence, after 
some time, they were brought back, on condition 
that the tax should be registered. But this was 
only the commencement of the strife. The in- 
creasing wants of the crown rendered it indis- 
pensable that several new imposts should be re- 
gzistered, and loans to the amount of 440,000,000 
frances, or £1'7,400,000 sterling, were dependant 
on their success. The Parliament of Paris re- 
fused to register them. Upon this the king had 
recourse to a bed of justice, and registered the 
edict of his own authority ; proclaiming, at the 
same time, to pacify the public, the restitution 
of their rights to the Protestants, the annual pub- 
lication of the public accounts, and the convoca- 
tion of the States-General in five years.t 

But the public mind was now too much agi- 

ated to be satisfied with these con- Contests 

cessions. The parliament continued with the 

its opposition, and still refused to re- parliaments. 
gister the edict. Measures of severily were 
again resorted to; some of its members, inclu- 
ding the Duke of Orleans, immediately exiled. 
The parliament, upon this, published an arrét, 
protesting against lettres de cachet, and demand- 
ing the recall of its members; the arrét was an- 
nulled by the king, and confirmed by the par- 
liament. ‘In this contest the Parliament of Paris 
were supported by all the magistracy of France. 
The movement became universal, the passion 
for freedom indescribable. All classes joined 
in the general enthusiasm; many of the nobles, 
most of the clergy, united in demanding the 
States-General. Placing itself at the head of 
the national movement, the Parliament of Paris 
sacrificed its own powers to the nation, and sol- 
emnly declared that it had no right to register 
taxes, and, protesting against arbitrary impris- 
onments, demanded a regular convocation of 
the same national assembly. This courageous 
act was followed by a decree declaring its mem- 
bers immovable, and all acts illegal, of those 
who should usurp its place. The king arrested 
and banished Fretau and Sabatier to the Isles 
of Hyeres, and the Duke of Orleans to Villers 
Cotteret But this imprudent measure had no 
tendency to subdue the ferment of the nation. 
The Revolution was now become inevitable; the 


New taxes 
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concurring voice of all classes loudly demanded 
the national] estates. ah 
Brienne, perceiving that the opposition of the 
Coup @’Etat parliament was systematic, and was 
of Brienne. renewed at every successive demand 
May 5, 1788. of a subsidy or of the sanctioning of 
a loan, resolved to adopt a general measure, cal- 
culated to extinguish all resistance in future. 
With this view, he resolved to strip the body of 
all but its judicial functions, and assumed La- 
moignon, an intrepid man, to execute the diffi- 
cult task. He executed the attempt with skill, 
but the court were mistaken in their calculation 
of the resistance they were to experience. A 
new organization of the parliaments was at- 
tempted. In one day all the magistracy of 
France were exiled to make way for the new es- 
tablishment. The keeper of the seals deprived 
the Parliament of Paris of its political powers, 
to vest them in a Cour Pleniére formed of the 
court party, and he placed its judiciary func- 
tions in the hands of the bailliages. The Par- 
liament of Paris boldly protested against its dis- 
solution; the king replied by arresting two of 
its members, D’Espremenil and Goeslard, in the 
middle of the assembly; and three days atter- 
ward, registered the edicts in a bed of justice. 
When the halberdiers entered the hall, no one 
would point out the objects of their search. 
“We are all D’Espremenils,” said they from all 
sides ; and it was the prisoners alone who de- 
livered themselves up to the officers. But pub- 
lic opinion was too strong for so violent a step. 
The court of Chatelet protested against the usur- 
pation of the crown. Troubles broke out at the 


- same time in’ Dauphiny, Bretagne, Provence, 


Flanders, Languedoc, and Bearn. The minis- 
try, instead of the organized resistance of the 
parliament, found themselves encountered by a 
more vehement and formidable opposition from 
the people. It was headed by the higher classes ; 
the noblesse, the commons, the provincial as- 
semblies, and the clergy, joined in the demand. 
Pressed by the necessitous state of the exche- 
quer, Brienne convoked an extraordinary as- 


sembly of the clergy ; but the first thing they did- 


was to vote an address to the king, demanding 
the abolition of the Cour Pleniére, and the im- 
mediate convocation of the States-General, as 
the only means of re-establishing the public 
credit, and terminating the distressing conflicts 
of royal and judicial authority.* 

Driven to extremities, Brienne, as a last re- 
Agrees to Source, agreed to convoke the States- 
convoke the General. But this resolution proved 
States-Gen- his ruin. He had been called to the 
Sa helm of affairs to remedy the dis- 
tresses of the government, he had succeeded 
only in plunging them deeper into difficulties: 
he found the court involved only in pecuniary 
embarrassments, he left it engaged in the still 
more serious contests of power. He rendered 
inevitable what was deemed by the court the 
worst possib.e method of avoiding the public dift 
ficulties, the convocation of the States-General.t 
The immediate cause of his ruin was the sus- 
pension of the payment of the public rentes, 
which amounted to a declaration of national 
bankruptcy.t His administration has been much 
decried, because, during its subsistence, the pub- 
lic calamities commenced; but, if he had pos- 
sessed the ability of Sully, or the sagacity of 

* Soulavie, vi., 205, 212, Lab., ii., 227, 264. Mig.,i., 
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Richelieu, the result would have been the same. 
The period had arrived when the public exigen~ 
cies absolutely required a supply of money, and 
when it could be procured only by redressing: 
the public grievances. * oa 
he court, assailed in so many quarters, took 
the bold resolution of convoking the States-Gen+ 
eral’, in the hope that the Tiers Etat would de- 
fend the throne against the legal, as their ances- 
tors had against the feudal aristocracy. Passing. 
suddenly from one extreme to another, they not 
only pressed the convocation of the Estates, and 
prescribed the mode of their assembly, but invi- 
ted the learned bodies and popular writers to: 
give their advice on the subject; and, at 5. a7 
the same time that the clergy declared i 
in a body that it was necessary to accelerate the 
period of its meeting, the king fixed their con- 
vocation at an earlier date than any one antici- 
pated.t Y : 
The most vehement fermentation instantly 
seized the public mind; social regeneration be- 
came the order of the day; the ardent and philan- 
thropic were seduced by the brilliant prospects of 
unbounded felicity which appeared to be open- 
ing upon the nation, the selfish entranced by the 
hope of individual elevation in the midst of the 
general confusion. Thousands of political pam- 
phlets inundated the country; politics were dis- 
cussed in every society; a universal enthusi- 
asm seized the nation. But, though all classes 


were unanimous in desiring the convocation of 


the States-General, and the commencement of 
the: public reforms, they differed widely in the 
measures which they deemed likely to advance 
the public welfare, and already were to be seen, 
the seeds of those divisions which afterward, 
deluged the monarchy with blood. The higher 
classes of the noblesse, and all the prelates, de- 
sired the maintenance of the separation of the: 
three orders, and the preservation of their ex- 
clusive privileges ; the philosophic party, from: 
whom the. Girondists afterward sprung, con- 
sidered the federal republics of America as a 
model of government; while the few cautious 
observers whom the general whirl had left in. 
the nation, in vain suggested that, as they were 
about to embark on the dark and unknown sea 
of innovation, the British Constitution was the 


‘only haven in which they could hope to find a 


secure asylum.t 

In consequence of this change in the adminis- 
tration and royal designs, the convo- 
cation of the Estates was fixed in Au- “%8 1788: 
gust, 1788, for the first of May, 1789. Neckar 
was recalled, the parliament re-established, the 
Cour Pleniére abolished, the provinces satisfied,. 
and everything prepared ror the election of the 
members of the States-General.§ 


This great victory had been gained by the 
united efforts of all classes; the nobles had sup-- 
ported the Tiers Etat, and the clergy had been. 
almost unanimous on the same side; but, as 
usual on such occasions, divisions were conse- 
quent on success. The separate interests of the: 
different bodies who had combined in the strug- 
gle appeared when it was over. Each of the 
three bodies had entertained different views in: 
demanding the States-General. The parlia-: 
ments had hoped to rule them as in their last 
assemblage in 1614; the nobles expected, by the 
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convocation of this body, to regain their lost in- 
fluence ;. the Tiers Etat to rise into political im- 
portance. These discordant views immediately 
were supported by their respective adherents, 
and divisions broke out between the three Es- 
tates.* 

The commons vehemently maintained that 
Division cf the vast increase inthe numbers and 
the populs: consideration of their body since the 
party, last assemblage of the Estates in 1614, 
rendered it indispensable that a great addition 
should be made to the number of their represent- 
atives; that many places, formerly of no mo- 
ment, had risen into opulence and importance 
within the last two centuries, which were wholly 
without representatives; that no national assem- 
bly could rest on a secure basis which was thus 
rested only on a partial representation; that the 
light of the age was adverse to the maintenance 
of feudal distinctions, and that the only way to 
prevent a revolution was to concede in time the 
just demands of the people. On the other hand, 
the Parliament of Paris, the nobles, and privi- 
leged classes alleged, that the only way to pre- 
vent innovation was to adhere to the practice of 
the constitution; that no human wisdom could 
foresee the effect of any considerable addition to 
the representatives of the people; and that, if 
such a deviation from established usage could 
ever be expedient, the last time when it should 
be attempted was in a moment of great public 
excitement, when the object of political wisdom 
should be to moderate rather than increase the 
ambition of the lower orders.t 

A pamphlet published at this period by the 
Abbé Siéyes, under the title “‘ Qu’est ce le Tiers 
Ktat ?’ had a powerful influence on the future 
destinies of France. “The Tiers Etat,” said 
he, “is the French nation, ménus the noblesse 
and the clergy.” Public opinion ran daily more 
strongly in favour of the commons; extrava- 
gant expectations began to be formed; visionary 
schemes to be published, and that general un- 
hinging of opinions took place which is the 
surest prelude of a revolution. Brienne, by order 
of the king, issued an invitation to all the writers 
of France to publish their sentiments on the for- 
mation of the approaching States-General; the 
country was immediately deluged with pam- 
phlets, many written with great talent, others 
indulging in the most chimerical projects. 
Everything tended to increase the public effer- 
vescence, and to disqualify men from forming a 
rational judgment on public affairs. 

Upon Neckar’s return to the administration, 

‘ he found only 250,000 francs, or £11,000, 
nee in the royal treasury. On the following 
eturn. z 
day he received numerous tenders of 
loans, and the public funds ose at once thirty 
er cent. ‘The public creditors were then alive 
only to the danger of national bankruptcy which 
arose from the perfidy or extravagance of kings; 
they had yet to learn the far more imminent peril 
which springs from the violence and vacillation 
of the people. He immediately recalled all per- 
sons exiled for. political offences, and strove to 
the utmost to assuage individual distress. But 
it was too late. "When he received the intima- 
tion of his recall, his first words were, “Ah! 
would that I could recall the fifteen months of 
the Archbishop of Toulouse!” In truth, during 
those eventful years, the period of safe conces- 
* De Staél, i., 126. Mig., i., 24. Th., i., 27. 
+ Mig.,i., 25. Th., 27, 28. De Staél, i., 125. 
tLab., ui, 312. De Staél, i., 169, 170. 
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sion was gone by; every point now abandoned 
was adding fuel to the flame.* 

Neckar, yielding to the force of democratic 
ambition, had secretly resolved to dou- Neckar 
ble the numbers of the Tiers Etat in doubles the 
the approaching assembly; but, in or- Tiers Etat. 
der to feel his way with the public, and throw 
the responsibility of so great a change off him- 
self, he convoked the Notables of the kingdom; 
but they rejected the proposal. The danger, 
on the eve of a political crisis, of adding 36 
much suddenly to the power of ambitious com- 
mons, was distinctly perceived: One bureau 
alone, headed by Monsieur, afterward Louis 
XVIII., reported that it should be conceded.t 
Finding that the object could not be gained in 
this way, and apprehensive, it is said, that if the 
people were irritated by its refusal, they wou'd 
return even a greater number of deputies to the 
assembly, he prevailed on the king’s council to 
authorize it. At the same time, he D 
procured the admission of the curés ~° ah 
into the body of the clergy; a measure which 
gave as great an accession to the popular party 
in their order.t$ ' 

The elections soon after commenced, and, as 
might have been expected, almost all 
terminated in favour of the popular par- 
ty. They were carelessly conducted by the con- 
stituted authorities; the crown made no attempt 
to influence the returns; the importance of at- 
tending to the quality of those who exercised the 
elective franchise was not understood; and, af- 
ter a few days, every person decently dressed was. 
allowed to vote, without any questions being 
asked: upward of three millions of electors con- 
curred in the formation of the assemb.y. The 
parliaments had little influence in the choice of 
the deputies, the court none; the noblesse chose 
a few popular persons of their rank, but the great 
bulk of their representatives were firmly attach- 
ed to the interests of their order, and as hostile 
to the Tiers Etat as to the oligarchy of great 
families who composed the court. The clergy 
named deputies attached to the cause of freedom, 
and the bishops those likely to Beet the hie- 
rarchy. Finally, the Tiers Etat chose a numer— 


Elections, 


* De Staél, i., 157, 159. ; , 

+ This resolution was carried by the single casting-vcte 
of that prince. When it was reported to Louis XVI,, he 
immediately said, ‘‘ Let them add mine ; I give it willimg- 
ly.”—LABAUME, ii., 323. 

+ Nothing can be more instructive than to review the ar 
guments by which this able and good, but mistaken man, 
supported this great and decisive addition to the popular 
influence. He rested his opinion on the unanimity ex-- 
pressed on this point in all the petitions to the king from 
the towns and municipalities of the kingdom, on the general 
concurrence of the writers who had published their: opin- 
ions, and on the.recent decisions of the division of the par- 
liaments: ‘‘ All hope,” said he, ‘‘of a successful issue 
would be lost, if it were made to depend on establishing 
harmony between three orders essentially at variance in 
their principles and interest. To put an end to the injus- 
tice of pecuniary privileges, and maintain a proper equilib-- 
rium between the Tiers Etat and the other orders, we must 
give it a double representation ; without that there would’ 
always be a majority of two to one against them: whereas, 
when compelled to look to common interests, they will only 
adopt the laws which impose the least burden upon the 
community, and will thus compel the Tiers Etat to accept 
the impost which at present they deem most onerous. We 
ascribe too much importance to this last order. The Tiers 
Etat, by their nature and their occupations, must ever be 
strangers to political passions. Their intelligence and 
goodness of disposition are a sufficient guarantee against 
all the apprehensions at present entertained of their ex- 
cesses.”—NECKAR, Memoirs, i., 175, 180, and Lapaume,. 
ii., 326, 327. ty Res hi 

§ De Staél, i, 170, 171. Lab., ii, 325, 6. Mig., i., 26 
Th., i., 29. 
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ous body of representatives, firm in their attach- 
ment to liberty, and ardently desirous of extend- 
ing the influence of their Order, #5 
Everything contributed at this period to swell 
the torrent of popular enthusiasm. The minds 
of men, strongly agitated by the idea of an ap- 
proaching revolution, were In a continual fer- 
ment; the parliaments, nobles, and dignified cler- 
gy, who had headed the movement, already saw 
themselves assailed by the arms which they had 
given to the people.t In Brittany, the nobles, in- 
dignant at the duplication of the Tiers Etat, 
against which they had strongly protested, with- 
drew from the elections, and named no deputies 
to the assembly ; an imprudent defection, attend- 
ed with fatal effects to the cause of order in after 
times.t Even the elements contributed to swell 
the public discontent, and seemed to have de- 
clared war on the falling monarchy. A dread- 
ful storm of hail, in July, 1788, laid waste the 
rovinces, and produced such a diminution in 
the harvest as threatened all the horrors of fam- 
ine; while the severity of the succeeding winter 
exceeded anything that had been experienced 
since that which followed the disasters of Louis 
XIV. The charity of Fénélon, which immor- 
talized that disastrous epoch, was now equalled 
by the humane beneficence of the clergy of 
Paris; but all their efforts could not keep pace 
‘with the immense mass of indigence, which was 
swelled by the confluence of dissolute and aban- 
doned characters from every part of France. 
‘These wretches assembled round the throne, like 
the seabirds round the wreck, which are the har- 
bingers of death to the sinking mariner, and al- 
ready appeared in fearful numbers in the streets 
‘on occasion of the slightest tumult. They were 
all in a state of destitution, and, for the most 
part, owed their life to the charity of the ecclesi- 
astics, whom they afterward massacred in cold 
blood in the prison of Carmes.$ 
The effect of these measures of M. Neckar is 

thus described by the man of all oth- 
ers who gained most by the revolu- 
tion, Napoleon Bonaparte. ‘‘ The 
concessions of Neckar were the work of a man 
ignorant of the first principles of the government 
vof mankind. It was he who overturned the 
smonarchy, and brought Louis XVI. to the scaf- 
fold. Marat, Danton, Robespierre himself did 
‘less mischief to France; he brought on the rev- 
-olution which they consummated. Such. re- 
formers as M. Neckar do incredible mischief. 
The thoughtful read their works; the populace 
‘are carried away by them; the public happiness 
sis in every mouth; and soon after, the people 
‘find themselves without bread; they revolt, and 
society is overturned. Neckar was the author 
of all the evils which desolated France during 
the Revolution; all the blood that was shed rests 
on his head.”!I 

_ Making every allowance for the despotic feel- 
‘ings which so strongly characterized the French 
emperor, it is impossible to deny that there is 
much truth in these observations. Admitting 
that a struggle was inevitable, the question re- 
‘mains, Was it expedient to make so extraordi- 
mary an addition to the powers of the people at 
such a crisis; to double the number fe the pop- 
‘ular representatives on the eve of a conflict ? 
The result proved that it was not. It was in- 
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* Th., i., 26. Dumont, 57. + Th., i. 36. 

t Ib., Lac., vii., 6, 7. 

§ Th., i., 36, 37. Lac., vi., 6,7. Pr., Hist., i., 290, 921. 
4 Bour., viii., 109. 
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tended to conciliate ; it had the effect of aliena- 
ting: it was meant to attach the people to the 
throne; it made them combine for its overthrow: 
it was designed to produce oblivion of past in- 
jury; it induced ambition of future elevation. 

Timely concession, it is frequently said, is the 
only way to prevent a revolution. The obser- 
vation is just in one sense, but unjust in anoth- 
er; and it is by attending to the distinction be- 
tween the two great objects of popular ambition, 
that the means can alone be attained of allaying 
public discontent without unhinging the frame 
of society. 

There is, in the first place, the love of freedom, 
that is, of immunity from personal pjstinction 
restriction, oppression, or injury. between free 
This principle is perfectly innocent, dom and de- 
and never exists without producing ™0°Tacy: 
the happiest effects. Every concession which is 
calculated to increase this species of liberty, is 
comparatively safe in all ages and in all places. 

But there is another principle, strong at all 
times, but especially to be dreaded in moments 
of excitement. This is the principle of demo- 
cratic ambition; the desire of exercising the 
powers of sovereignty ; of sharing in the govern- 
ment of the state. This is the dangerous prin- 
ciple; the desire, not of exercising industry with- 
out molestation; but of exerting power without 
-control. 

The first principle will only produce disturb- 
ances when real evils are felt; and with the re- 
moval of actual grievance, tranquillity may be 
anticipated. The second frequently produces 
convulsions, independent of any real cause of 
complaint; or, if it has been excited by such, it 
continues after they have been removed. ‘The 
first never spreads by mere contagion; the sec- 
ond is frequently most virulent when the disease 
has been contracted in this manner. 

In moments of political agitation, it should be 
the object of the statesman to remove pect of 
all real causes of complaint, but firmly Neckar’s 
resist all rapid encroachments of pop- concession. 
ular ambition. All restrictions upon personal 
liberty, industry, or property ; all oppressive tax- 
es; all odious personal distinctions, should be 
abandoned; all prosecutions calculated to in- 
flame the passions, and convert a demagogue 
into a martyr, should be avoided. If punish- 
ment is required, the mildest which the case will 
admit should be chosen; in selecting the species 
of prosecution, the least vindictive should be 
preferred. The inflicting of death should, above 
all things, be shunned, unless for crimes which 
public feeling has stigmatized as worthy of that 
penalty, But, having conceded thus much to the 
principles of justice and the growth of freedom, 
all attempts at a sudden increase of the power 
of the people should be steadily opposed, and 
nothing conceded which tends to awalen the 
passion of democracy. 

In so far as Neckar and Turgot laboured to re- 
lieve the real evils of France; in so far as they 
sought to re-establish the finances, curb the pcw- 
ers of the nobles, emancipate the industry of 
the peasants, purify the administration of jus- 
tice, their labours were wise and beneficial, and 
they did all that men could do to terminate the 
oppression and avert the disasters of their coun- 
try. In so far as they yielded to public clamour. 
and conceded unnecessarily to the ambition of 
the people ; in so far as they departed, with un- 
due rapidity, from ancient institutions to acquire 
temporary popularity, they deserve the censure 
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of posterity, and are answerable for all the disas- 
ters which ensued. 

The talent of using political power so as not 
to abuse it, is one of the last acquisitions of 
mankind, and can be gained only by many ages 
of protected industry and experienced freedom. 
Tt can never, with safety, be extended to the great 
body of the people, and, least of all, to a nation 
just emerging from the fetters of servitude: un- 
Jess the growth of political influence in the low- 
er orders has been as gradual as the changes of 
time, or the insensible extension of day in spring, 
it will infallibly destroy the personal freedom 
which constitutes its principal object. A cer- 
tain intermixture of the democratic spirit is of- 
ten indispensable to the extrication of individual 
liberty, just as a certain degree of warmth is re- 
quisite to vivify and cherish animal life: but, 
unless the fire is restrained within narrow lim- 
its, it-will consume those who are exposed to its 
fierceness, not less in political than private life. 

The love of real freedom may always be dis- 
tinguished from the passion for popular power. 
The one is directed to objects of practical im- 
portance andthe redress of experienced wrongs ; 
the other aims at visionary improvement and 
‘the increase of democratic influence. The one 


complains of what has been felt, the other an-* 


ticipates what may be gained; disturbances ari- 
sing from thé first subside when the evils from 
which they spring are removed; troubles origi- 
mating in the second magnify with every victory 
which is achieved. The experience of evil 1s 
the cause of agitation from the first, the love of 
power the source of convulsions from the last. 
Reform and concessions are the remedies appro- 
priate’ to the former, steadiness and resistance 
the means of extinguishing the flame arising 
rom the latter. The passion of love is not more 
dependant on the smiles of beauty, than the pas- 
sion of democracy on the hope of successive 
‘augmentations of power. 

It is the intention of Nature that the power of 
the people should increase as society advances; 
but it is not her intention that this increase 
should take place in such a way as to convulse 
the state, and ultimately extinguish their own 
freedom. All improvements that are really ben- 
-eficial, all changes which are destined to be 
lasting, are gradual in their progress. It is by 
suddenly increasing the power of the lower or- 
ders that the frame of society is endangered, be- 
seause the immediate effect of such a change is 
to unsettle men’s minds, and bring into full play 
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the most visionary and extravagant ideas of the 
most desperate and ambitious men. Such an 
effect was produced in France by the duplication 
of the Tiers Etat in 1788; and similar conse- 
quences will, in all ages, be found to attend the 
concession of great political powers at a period 
of more than ordinary political excitation.* 

“ “No dite a says Madame de Staél, 
can succeed in a great country, un- : 
less it is commenced by the crue Mohair 
ic class; the people afterward get pos- the higher 

session of it, but they cannot strike lasses. 
the first blow. When I recollect that it was the 
parliaments, the nobles, the clergy, who first 
strove to limit the royal authority, | am far from 
intending to insinuate that their design in so do- 
ing was culpable. A sincere enthusiasm then 
animated all ranks of Frenchmen; public spirit 
had spread universally ; and among the higher 
classes, the most enlightened and generous were 
those who ardently desired that public opinion 
should have its due sway in the direction of af- 
fairs. But can the privileged ranks, who com- 
menced the Revolution, accuse those who only 
carried it on? Some will say, we wished only 
that the changes should proceed a certain length; 
others, that they should go a step farther; but 
who can regulate the impulse of a great people 
when once put in motion?’+ A heavy respon- 
sibility attaches to those of the higher ranks, 
who, during periods of agitation, support the de- 
mands of the populace for a sudden increase of 
power, instead of directing their desires to what 
may really benefit them, the redress of experien- 
ced evils. On their heads rest all the disasters 
and bloodshed which necessarily follow in their 
train. It is difficult to say which are most 
worthy of reprobation.: the haughty aristocrats, 
who resist every attempt at eae improve- 
ment when it can be done with safety, or the fac- 
tious demagogues, who urge on additions to 
popular power when it threatens society with 
convulsions. ‘The true patriot is the reverse of 
both; he will, in every situation, attach himself 
to the party which resists the evils that threaten 
his country; in-periods when liberty is endan- 
gered, he will side with the popular, in moments 
of agitation, support the monarchical party. 


* This distinction coincides with that which is drawn by 
the Viscount St. Chamans, in his late able and eloquent 
pamphlet on the Revolution of 1830, between personal and 
political freedom. It lies at the foundation of all rational 
discussion on this vital subject.—See St. CHAMANS, 67 . 68- 

+t Réy. Frang., i., 124. 
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CHAPTER III. » 


CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY. 


ARGUMENT. 


Elevated State of Science in France at the Commencement 
of the Revolution—Rash innovations of the Constituent 
Assembly.—Opening of the States-General.—Speeches of 
the King and Neckar.—Ideas of the latter regarding the 
Revolution.—Views of the Tiers Etat, and of the Nobles 
and dignified Clergy, and of, the King.—Neckar’s Du- 
plication of the Tiers Etat.— Violent Opposition to it from 
the Nobles and Clergy.—Remarkable Prophecy of Beau 
Regard.—Compos.,ion of the Tiers Etat.—Absence of Men 
of Literature and Philosophy, and great Proprietors.— 
Great Number of Lawyers.—Efforts of Nobles and Court 
to sway the Assembly.—Tiers Etat insist for one As- 
sembly,—Violent Contests between them and the Nobles. 
—They take the Name of National Assembly.—Dismay of 
the Nobles.—Enthusiasm over the Country.—Neckar pro- 
poses a mixed Constitution, like the English.—Tennis- 
court Oath.—Majority of the Clergy join the Tiers Etat. 
—Royal Sitting of 23d June.—Duke of Orleans and Forty- 
seven Nobles join the Tiers Etat.—The King yields, and 
enjoms Majority of Nobles to do the same.—lmmense 
Effervescence in Paris.—Revolt of the French Guards,— 
Vigorous Measures resolved on by the Court.—Change of 
Ministry.—Military Preparations.—Consternation of Paris 
on this.—Troops revolt, and are withdrawn to Versailles. 
—Dreadful Tumults in Paris.—Storming of the Bastile. 
—Cruelty of the Populace, and their Enthusiasm.—The 
King, being informed of it, yields, and visits Paris.—Com- 
mencement of the Emigration.—Recall of Neckar, and 
Flight of the Ministry.—Excesses of the Populace.—Con- 
sequences of the popular Triumph of National Guards — 
Feudal Rights abandoned by the Nobility.—Anarchy in 
France, and Famine in Paris.—Consequences of this Meas- 
ure.—Rights of Man.—Formation of the Constitution, 
and Question of the Veto.—Democratic State of Paris.— 
State of the Finances.—Famine in the Capital and Prov- 
nces.—Banquet at Versailles——Agitation and Insurrec- 
tion at Paris.—State of the Assembly and Court.—The 
Mob invade Versailles, surround the Palace, and nearly 
Murder the King and Queen.—Heroic Conduct of the lat- 
ter.—Royal Family brought to Paris.—Vast Changes in- 
troduced by the Constituent Assembly.—Faults on both 
sides.—General Reflections on the Causes which precip- 
itated the Revolution. 


Tue higher branches of science, says Plato, 
are not useful to all, but only to a few; general 
ignorance is neither the greatest evil nor the 
most to be feared; a mass of ill-digested informa- 
tion is much more dangerous.* A little knowl- 
edge, says Bacon, makes men irreligious, but 

rofound thought brings them back to devotion. 

n the truths unfolded by these great men are to 
be found the remote sources of the miseries of 
the French Revolution. 

Science had never attained a more command- 
Elevated ing station than in France at the close 
state of sci- Of the eighteenth century: astronomy, 
ence at the investigated in its farthest recesses by 
wun of the the aid of mathematical calculations, 

evolution. had, first of all the exact sciences, been 
brought to perfection; the profound researches 
of her geometricians had rivalled all but New- 
ton’s glory; while the talent of her chemists and 
the genius of her. naturalists had explored the 
hidden processes of Nature, and made the rem- 
nants of animated life unfold the pristine order 
of creation. What then was wanting to fit her 
people for rational liberty, and qualify them for 
the exercise of the rights of freemen? A sense 
of religion, the habits of sober thought, and mod- 
eration of general opinion; and the want of these 
rendered all the others of no avail. 

History affords no example of an era in which 


* Plato, De Legibus, lib. vii. 


innovation was so ‘hastily pursued, pashness of 
and ambition so blindly worshipped; Constituent: 
when the experience of ages was so Assembly. 
haughtily rejected, and the fancies of the mo-- 
ment so rashly adopted; in which the rights of 
property were so scandalously violated, and the 
blood of the innocent so profusely lavished. If 
we trace these frightful disorders to their source, 
we shall find them all springing from the pride: 
of a little knowledge; from historical analogies 
imperfectly understood, examples of antiquity 
rashly misapplied, dreams of perfection crudely 
conceived, speculations of the mement instantly 
acted upon. The danger of such proceedings: 
had been repeatedly exposed; the annals of Ta- 
citus, the discourses of Machiavel, the essays: 
of Bacon, had long before illustrafed them; but 
these, and all the other lessons of experience,. 
were passed over with disdain, and every village 
politician who had dreamed of politics for a few 
months, deemed himself superior u the greatest: 
men whom the world had ever produced. - 

The great danger of setting the ideas of men: 
afloat upon political subjects consists 
in the multitude who can think, com- 
pared to the few who can think cor- 
rectly; in the rapidity with which the most stable 
institutions can be overturned, compared with 
the excessively slow rate at which they can be 
restored. Every man can speak of politics ;. 
there is not one in ten who can understand them : 
every man flatters himself he knows something” 
of history; to be qualified to reason on it cor- 
rectly requires the incessant study of half a life- 
time. But, unfortunately, the knowledge of the 
difficulty of the subject, and of the extensive in- 
formation which it requires, is one of the last ac- 
quisitions of the human mind; none are so rash 
as those who are least qualified to govern; none 
so really worthy of the lead as those who are 
least desirous to assume it. 


The 5th of May, 1789, was the day fixed for 
the opening of the States-General: that Opening of 
was the first day of the French Revo- the States- 
lution. General. 

On the evening before, a religious ceremony 
preceded the installation of the Es- 4 
tates. The king, his family, his M*y 4 178% 
ministers, and the deputies of the three orders, 
walked in procession from the church of Notre 
Dame to that of St. Louis, to hear mass. The 
appearance of the assembled bodies, and the re- 
flection that a national solemnity, so long fallen 
into disuse, was about to be revived, excited the 
most lively enthusiasm in the multitude. The 
weather was fine; the benevolent and dignified 
air of the king, the graceful manners of the 
queen, the pomp and splendour of the ceremony, 
and the undefined hopes which it excited, exalted 
the spirits of all who witnessed it. But the re- 
flecting observed with pain that the sullen lines 
of feudal etiquette were preserved with rigid 
formality, and they augured ill of the national 
representation which commenced its labours. 
with such distinctions. First marched the clergy 
in grand costume, with violet robes; next the no- 
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blesse, in black dresses, with gold vests, lace 
cravats, and hats adorned with white plumes; 
last, the Tiers Etat, dressed in black, with short 
cloaks, muslin cravats, and hats without feath- 
ers.* But the friends of the people consoled 
themselves with the observation that, however 
humble their attire, the numbers of this class 
greatly preponderated over those of the other 
orders.t 


Hardly any of the deputies had hitherto ac- 


quired great popular reputation. One alone at- 
tracted general attention. Born of noble parents, 
he had warmly espoused the popular side, with- 
out losing the pride of aristocratic connexion. 
His talents universally known, and his integrity 
generally suspected, rendered him the object of 
painful anxiety; harsh and disagreeable features, 
a profusion of black hair, and a commanding air, 
attracted the curiosity even of those who were 
unacquainted with his reputation. His name 
was Mirapeat, future leader of the assembly.t 
Two ladies of rank from a gallery, with very 
different feelings, beheld the spectacle. ‘The one 
was Madame de Montmorin, wife of the minister 
of foreign affairs ; the other the illustrious daugh- 
ter of M. Neckar, Madame de Staél. The latter 
exulted in the boundless prospect of national 
felicity which seemed to be opening under the 
auspices of her father. ‘‘ You are wrong to re- 
joice,” said Madame de Montmorin; “this event 
forebodes much misery to France and to our- 
selves.” Her presentiment turned out too well- 
founded: she herself perished on_the scaffold 
with one of her sons; another was drowned; her 
husband was massacred in the prisons on the 
second of September; her eldest daughter was 
cut off in jail; her youngest died of a broken 
heart before she had attained the age of thirty 
ears.§ 
On the following day the assembly was open- 
May 5, 1789 ed with extraordinary pomp. Galler- 
2“ jes, disposed in the form of an am- 
phitheatre, were filled with a brilliant assembly 
of spectators; the deputies were introduced and 
arranged acvording to the order established in 
the last convocation in 1614. The clergy sat on 
the right, the nobles on the left, the commons in 
front of the throne. Loud applauses followed 
the entry of the popular leaders, especially those 
who were known to have contributed to the con- 
vocation of the states. M. Neckar, in particu- 
lar, was distinguished by the reception which 
he experienced. After the ministers and depu- 


sies had taken their places, the king appeared, | 


followed by the queen, the princes, and a brill- 
jant suite. The monarch placed himself upon 
his throne amid the loudest applause, and the 
three orders at the same instant rose and covered 
themselves.|| ‘The days were past when the 
third estate remained uncovered, and spoke only 
on their knees; that first spontaneous movement 
was oininous of the subsequent conduct of that 
aspiring body. E 
“Gentlemen,” said the monarch, with emo- 
tion, “the day which my heart so 
et long desired is at length arrived; I 
reemé- find myself surrounded by the repre- 
sentatives of the nation, which it is my first glo- 
ry to command. A long period has elapsed 


* Tt was observed that the Duke of Orleans, who walked 
last, as of highest rank among the nobles, lingered behind, 
and was surrounded by the dense masses of the Tiers Etat, 
who immediately followed. + Mig., 1. 30. Th., i., 43, 

+ Mad, de Staél, i., 186.  § Mad. de Staél, i., 187. 

J Mig., i., 31. Th., i, 43. 
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since the last convocation of the States-General; 
and although the meeting of these assemblies 
was thought to have fallen into desuetude, I 
have not hesitated to re-establish a usage from 
which the kingdom may derive new force, and 
which may open to its inhabitants hitherto un- 
known sources of prosperity.” He concluded 
with these words: “ Everything which can be 
expected from the warmest solicitude for the 
public welfare—everything that can be expected 
from a king, the firmest friend of his people, you 
may expect from me. May unanimity prevai. 
among you, and this epoch become forever mem- 
orable in the annals of French prosperity !” 
These sentiments excited at first the warmest 
expressions of gratitude; but, on reflection, the 
deputies observed, with regret, that nothing tan- 
gible was proposed by the crown, and that ex- 
pressions of the necessity of raising money, and 
the unsettled state of the public mind, was all 
that followed from these intentions. The speech 
of M. Neckar was anxiously looked for, as ex- 
plaining the real sentiments of the court; but it 
was long and undecided, resembling rather the 
exposition of a cautious financier than the ha- 
rangue of a great statesman on the opening of a 
new political era.* 

In truth, notwithstanding his great abilities, 
the Swiss minister mistook the signs Neckar’s 
of the times, Pressed by the needy ideas of the 
state of the public treasury, his at- Revolution. 
tention was exclusively fixed on the means of 
replenishing it. He persisted in considering the 
crisis as financial, when in truth it was social; 
as arising from embarrassments of government, 
when it really sprung from the growing impor- 
tance of the people. He hoped to accommodate 
his measures to the public exigencies, without 
compromising or breaking with any party. He 
was aware that the ancient system of govern- 
ment could not be maintained, but he trusted 
that the divisions in the political parties would 
enable him to repair the machine without. de- 
stroying it. By so doing he lost the confidence 
of all. Conciliatory measures are admirable 
when they are founded on reforms which remove 
a practical evil; they are ruinous when they 
proceed on a balance of mutual jealousies, or a 
blind concession to popular menaces, and irri- 
tate all without attaching any.t 

Liberty and equality were the ideas predom- 
inant in the mind of the whole third es- 3 
tate, and of that large party of the cler- 3f the poe 
gy who, emanating from its ranks, 
were identified with its interests. EaquanitTy 
was the great object of their ambition, because 
the distinctions of rank were the evil which oc- 
casioned their discontents. It was not so much 
absolute freedom which they coveted as equali- 
ty of restraint, and the repeal of all those laws 
which threw their fetters with undue severity 
upon the lower classes. They would rather 
have had servitude in common with the privi- 
leged ranks, than freedom accompanied with 
those privileges which drew an impassable line 
between them. The passion for distinction, as 
Napoleon afterward observed, is the ruling prin- 
ciple in France; equality was demanded be- 
cause it promised to remove the load which de- 
pressed the buoyant ambition of the middling 
and lower orders of society.t 


* Lac., Pr. Hist., i., 32. Th., i- 31, 44. + Mig., i., 35 
{ Riv.237, 48, Lac., i. 32. Nap. in Duchess of Abran 
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The greater part of the nobles were naturally 
Views of desirous of maintaining the privileges 
the nobles Which they inherited from their fore- 
and high- fathers, and regarded as essential to 
erclergy- the existence of government in mod- 
ern times. Their interests in this, as in most 
other cases, determined their inclinations, and 
they were resolved to resist any innovations 
which threatened to subvert their exclusive ad- 
vantages. The higher classes of the clergy 
shared the sentiments of the noble families from 
which they sprung, and were equally anxious to 
maintain the privileges from which they derived 
advantage; but the great body of the undignified 
ecclesiastics, who were indignant at their exclu- 
sion from all situations of consideration or emol- 
ument in the Church, participated in the feelings 
of the third estate, with whom they were more 
immediately in contact, and might be expected, 
on any serious struggle, to join their ranks.* 

Taken as a body, the clergy had supported all 
the efforts of the people for the establishment of 
their liberties. ‘The vast proportion of their 
numbers, who were humble curés, destitute of 
any property, was a sufficient security that this 
would be the case. They had urged the con- 
vocation of the States-General; the clergy of 
Rheims, with their archbishop at their head, de- 
manded, in their instructions to their represent- 
atives, the establishment of a national code, 
containing the fundamental laws of the mon- 
archy, the regular assembly of the States-Gen- 
eral, the right of taxing themselves, the estab- 
lishment of personal freedom, security to prop- 
erty, the responsibility of ministers, open eligi- 
bility of all the citizens to all employments, a 
new civil and military code, uniformity of 
weights and measures, and the abolition of the 
slave-trade. All the other instructions of the 
clergy to their representatives contained more or 
less the same sentiments. It was at a later pe- 
riod in the Revolution, and in consequence of 
the treachery and injustice with which they were 
assailed, that this great body became the lasting 
and inveterate enemy of the Revolution.t 

The king, who had neyer tasted one moment 
The king’s Of repose since his accession to the 
opinion on throne, had been induced, by financial 
the subject. embarrassments, to convoke the States- 
General, and looked forward to their assembling 
as the termination of his difficulties. He, in 
truth, loved his people, and expected to meet 
theif representatives with the tenderness of a pa- 
rent who rejoins his long-lost children. He be- 
lieved himself beloved, because he deserved to 
be so. Unhappily, it was the fashion to laugh 
at the idea of a revolution; reposing under the 
shadow of the monarchy, men shut their eyes to 
the possibility of its overthrow, and deemed pres- 
ent institutions stable because they had never 
seen them shaken. They had yet to learn that 
no reliance is to be placed on the affections of 
mankind when their interests are at stake; that 
the force of ancient recollections, strong in pe- 
riods of tranquillity, is frequently lost in moments 
of (langer; and that attachment to old institutions 
is powerful only in those who have shared in 
their protection.t 

M. Neckar had adopted two principles very 
generally received at that period, but of which 
subsequent experience has amply demonstrated 
the fallacy; viz., that public opinion is always 


* Riv., 8. Lac. vii., 9, 10, 11. 
{ Chateaubriand, xix., 344, Burke, v., 99. 
+ Lac., vii. 9. Th., i. 41 
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on the side of wisdom and virtue, and that he 
could at pleasure sway its impulses.* The prin- 
ciple, vox populi vox Der, doubtful at all times, is 
totally misplaced in periods of agitation, when 
the passions are let loose, and the ambition of 
the reckless is awakened by the possibility of 
elevation. Public opinion, in the end, will al- 
ways incline to the right side; but in the vio- 
lence of its previous oscillations, the whole fab- 
ric of society may be overthrown. ‘The mariner 
who descries a coming storm may with certain- 
ty predict that its fury wall ultimately be stilled, 
but he cannot be sure that his vessel will not 
previously be sunk in the waves. 

Proceeding on this principle, M. Neckar adopt- 
ed the measure already mentioned, Neckar’s dupli- 
which was productive of more dis- cation of the 
astrous consequences than any sin- Tiers Etat. 
gle step in the whole history of the Revolution— 
the duplication of the number of deputies frome 
the Tiers Etat.t 

This decisive step was nek taken without the 
most violent opposition on the part y; 
of the piviteee classes. They at prieiy Hates 
once perceived that this great in- nobles and the 
crease in the numbers of the third clersy- 
estate more than doubled their influence in the 
assembly, and the most violent discontents 
were excited in all parts of France by so unex- 
pected a measure in their favour. The prelates 
and dignified clergy felt the utmost disquietude 
at the number of curés and ecclesiastics of infe- 
rior rank who attended them as members of the 
States-General. It was evident, from their con- 
versation, habits, and manners, that they partici- 
pated in the feelings of the Tiers Etat, with 
whom they lived in constant communication ; 
and that the unjust exclusion of the middling 
ranks from the dignities and emoluments of the 
Church had excited as much dissatisfaction in 
the ecclesiastical classes as the invidious privi- 
leges of the noblesse had awakened in the lai- 
ty.t Their subsequent junction gave the popu- 
lar party an undisputed ascendency in the as- 
sembly. It is by the union of the Church and 
the throne that political institutions acquire sta- 
bility; it was by their separation that they were 
overturned in France. 

But it was not merely by the duplication of the 
Tiers Etat that Neckar prepared the overthrow 
of the monarchy. Effects not less prejudicial re- 
sulted from the extraordinary laxity which was 
observed in the formation of the Electoral As- 
semblies. The king had invited the whole citi- 
zens, in benevolent and touching terms, to con- 
cur in the choice of representatives,§ and no 


% Lac., vii., 8,9. De Staél, i., 280. 

+ Riv., 7. Lac., vii.,9. _Mig., i., 23. 

¢ Riv. 9. Th, i.,29. Lac., vii., 9. 

§ The circular calling together the States-General bore, 
“We have need of the concourse of our faithful subjects 
to aid us in surmounting the difficulties arising from the 
state of the finances, and establishing, in conformity with 
our most ardent desire, a durable order in the parts of gov- 
ernment which affect the public welfare. We wish that 
the three estates should confer together on the matters 
which will be submitted to their examination: they will 
make known to us the wishes and grievances of the people 
in such a way that, by a mutual confidence, and exchange 
of kind offices between the king and people, the public evils 
should as rapidly as possible be remedied, For this purpose 
we enjoin and command that, immediately on the receipt of 
this letter, you proceed to elect deputies of the three orders 
worthy of confidence from their virtues and the spirit with 
which they are animated: that the deputies should be fur- 
nished with powers and instructions sufficient to enable 
them to attend to all the concerns of the state, and introduce 
such remedies as shall be deemed advisable for the reform 
of abuses, and the establishment of a fixed and durable or- 
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restriction whatever was imposed on the persons 
who were to concur in the Primary Assemblies. 
it was merely provided that they were to choose 
the electcrs, and that the choice of the represent- 
atives should devolve on the delegates thus 
chosen, who were in no case to exceed two hun- 
dred in number in each bailiwick. Upward of 
two millions of Frenchmen were admitted under 
this regulation to a privilege which substantially 
amounted to the power of choosing representa- 
tives; for the electors were nothing but Bc hecates, 
who in every instance obeyed the directions of 
their constituents. Finally, this immense body 
were intrusted with the important privilege of 
drawing up cahiers, or directions to their constit- 
uents in regard to the conduct they were to pur- 
sue onall the great questions which were to 
come before them.* These cahiers were abso- 
lute mandates, which the representatives bound 
themselves by a solemn oath to observe faith- 
fully, and support to the utmost of their ability.t 

Nor was this all. Not content with establish- 
ing an electoral system, which amounted almost 
to universal suffrage, and permitting these nu- 
merous electors to bind their representatives @ 
priori by absolute mandates on all the questions 
which might occur, Neckar imposed no restraint 
whatever on the persons who were to be chosen 
as representatives. Neither property, nor age, 
nor marriage were required as qualifications. 
Every Frenchman of twenty-five years of age, 
domiciled in a canton, who paid the smallest 
sum in taxes, was declared eligible. ‘The conse- 
quences were disastrous in the extreme. Youths 
hardly escaped from school; lawyers unable to 
earn a livelihood in their villages; curates bare- 
ly elevated either in income or knowledge above 
their humble flocks; physicians destitute of pa- 
tients; barristers without briefs; the ardent, the 
needy, the profligate, the ambitious, were at once 
vomited forth from all quarters to co-operate in 
the reconstruction of the monarchy. Very few, 
indeed, of the assembly were possessed of any 
property, fewer still of any knowledge. The 
only restraints on human passion—knowledge, 
age, property, and children—were wanting in 
the great majority of its members; they consist- 
ed almost entirely of ardent youths, who already 
thought themselves equal to Cicero, Brutus, or 
Demosthenes, or were resolutely bent on making 
their fortunes: they were elected by almost uni- 
versal suffrage, and subjected to the most rigor- 
ous mandates from a numerous and ignorant 
constituency. And yet from such a body all 
classes in France, with a few individual excep- 
tions, expected a deliverance from the evils or 
difficulties with which they were surrounded, 
and a complete regeneration of society. The 
king, the ministers, and the courtiers anticipa- 
ted a liberation from the vexatious opposition of 
the parliaments, and more ready submission 
from a body of men who were thought to be so 
ill calculated to combine as the Tiers Etat; the 
nobles, a restoration of order to the finances, and 
emancipation from the public difficulties by the 
confiscation of the Church property; the com- 
iene 


der in all parts of the government, worthy of the paternal 
affections of the king and of the resolutions of so noble an 
assembly.”—CaLonnge, 315 ; LaB., ii-, 335. 

' * The collection of these cahiers, in thirty-six volumes 
folio, is the most interesting and authentic monument which 
exists of the grievances which led to the Revolution. An 
abstract of this immense record has been published by 
Prudhomme, in three vols. 8vo ; another by Grille, in two 
vols. 8vo 
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mons, liberation from every species of restraint, 
and boundless felicity from the prospects which 
would open to them in the new state of society 
which was approaching. Vghen hopes so chi- 
merical are entertained by all classes of society, 
and a chaos of unanimity is produced composed 
of such discordant interests, it may usually be 
concluded that a general infatuation has seized 
the public mind, and that great national calami- 
ties are at hand.* 

The prelates sounded the alarm in the strong- 
est terms on this portentous state Ofy pais arable 
things. The torrent of irreligious prophecy of 
opinions with which France had late- Beau Re- 
ly been deluged, had awakened a gen- £274, May 
eral belief among the reflecting part of 8 a 
the community that some terrible national ca- 
tastrophe was at hand. The ex-Jesuit Beau Re- 
gard, when preaching before the court in Lent, 
pronounced, with an emphatic voice, these re- 
markable words, which subsequent events ren- 
dered prophetic: “Yes! thy temples, O Lord, 
shall be-destroyed; thy worship abolished ; thy 
name blasphemed. But what do I hear, great 
God! to the holy strains which beneath sacred 
roofs arose in thy praise, shall succeed profane 
and licentious songs; the infamous rites of Ve- 
nus shall usurp the place of the worship of the 
Most High; and she herself sit on the throne of 
the Holy of Holies, to receive the incense of her 
new adorers.”’+ Who could have imagined that 
this was literally to be accomplished in four 
years, within the cathedral walls of Notre Dame! 

The Tiers Etat numbered among its members 
a great proportion of the talent, and Composition 
almost all the energy of France. of the Tiers 
The leading members of the bar, of Ett. 
the mercantile and medical classes, many of the 
ablest of the clergy, and almost all the delegates 
of the towns, were to be found in its ranks. 

The bull of the nation, even at Paris, looked 
forward to the States-General as a means of di- 
minishing the imposts; the nobility hoped. it 
would prove the means of re-establishing the 
finances, and putting an end to the vexatious 
parsimony of later years ; the citizens trusted it 
would remove the galling fetters to which they 
were still subjected; the fundholders, who, had 
so often suffered from a breach of public faith, 
regarded it as asecure rampart against a nation- 
al bankruptcy: an event which the magnitude 
of the deficit had led them seriously to appre- 
hend. All classes were unanimous in favour 
of a change from which all were equally des- 
tined to suffer.t 

All who were conscious of talents which were 
unworthily depressed, who sought after distine- 
tion which the existing order of society prevent- 
ed them from obtaining, or who had acquired. 
wealth without obtaining consideration, joined 
themselves to the disaffected. To those were 
added the unsettled spirits which the prospect of 
approaching disturbances always brings forth, 
the reckless, the ardent, the desperate; men who 
laboured under the subsisting state of society, 
and hoped that any change would ameliorate 
their condition. A proportion of the nobles also 
adhered to their principles, at the head of whom 
were the Duke of. Orleans, who brought a prince- 
ly fortune, a. selfish heart, and depraved habits, 
to forward the work of corruption, but wanted 
steadiness to rule the faction which his prodigal- 


* Lab., ii., 337, 350, 351. + Lac., vii, 11. 
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ity had created, and the Marquis La Fayette, 
who had nursed a republican spirit amid Amer- 
ican dangers, and brought to the strife of free- 
dom in the Old W6rld the ardent desires which 
had been awakened by its triumph in the New. 
The Counts Clermont Tonnerre and Lally Tol- 
jendal also were attached to the same principles ; 
the Duke de la Rochefoucault, and the Duke de 
Liancourt, the Marquis de Crillon, and the Vis- 
count Montmorency, names long celebrated in 
the annals of French glory, and some of which 
were destined to acquire a fatal celebrity. from 
the misfortunes of those who bore them.* A 
portentous union of rank, talent, and energy! 
of much which the aristocracy could produce 
that was generous, with all that the Commons 
could furnish that was eminent; of philosophic 
enthusiasm with plebeian audacity ; of the vig- 
our of rising ability with the weight of antiqua- 
ted splendour. 

Two circumstances, however, were remarka- 
ble in the composition of the Constituent As- 
sembly, and contributed, in a great degree, to in- 
fluence its future proceedings. 

The first was the almost total exclusion of lit- 
Absence of etary and philosophical talent, and the 
philosophers extraordinary preponderance of the le- 
and literary gal profession. With the exception 
a of Bailly, and one or two other illus- 
trious individuals, no name of celebrity was to 
be found among its members. On the other 
hand, no less than 279 of the Tiers Etat were 
advocates, chiefly from the provincial courts of 
France.t This class did not correspond to the 
barristers of England, who, although not in gen- 
eral men of property, are at least possessed of 
talent and information, but were provincial ad- 
vocates, stewards of petty local jurisdictions, 
country attorneys, notaries, and the whole train 
of the ministers of municipal litigation, the fo- 
menters of petty war and village vexation. 
“From the moment,” says Mr. Burke, “that I 
read a list of their names, and saw this, I fore- 
saw distinctly, and very nearly as it happened, 
all that was to follow!”t This fact is not sur- 
piss when it is considered, on the one hand, 

ow few of the electors were capable of appre- 
ciating the merits of scientific characters, in a 
country where not one in fifty could read;$ and, 
on. the other, how closely the necessities of men 
brought them everywhere in contact with that 
enterprising and restless body which lived upon 
their divisions. The absence of the philoso- 
phers is not much to be regretted, as, with a few 
splendid exceptions, they seldom make good 
practical statesmen; but the multitude of law- 
yers turned out an evil of the first magnitude, 
possessing, as they did, talent without property, 
and the desire of distinction without the princi- 
ples which should regulate it. The worst char- 
acters in the Revolution—Robespierre, Danton, 
and almost all their associates—sprung from 
that class. 

The second was the great roportion of the 
‘Tiers Etat, who were men of no property or 
consideration in the country, mere needy adven- 
turers, who pushed themselves into the Estates 
in order to make their fortune amid the public 

convulsions which were anticipated. 
The leading men of the banking and 
commercial interest were indeed mem- 


Few great 
proprietors. 


* Lac., vii., 13, 15. Dumont, 38. Th.,i., 41. 
t Lac., vii., 15; v., 93. 

¢ Burke, Fr. Rev., Works, vi., 117. 

$ Young’s Travels, i., 384. 
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bers of this body, and took a pride in being con- 
sidered its head; but their numbers were incon- 
siderable, he ene with those of their needy 
brethren, and their talents not sufficient to ena- 
ble them to maintain an ascendency. When 
the contest began, they were speedily supplanted 
by the clamorous and reckless adventurers, who 
aimed at nothing but public confusion. France, 
on this occasion, paid the penalty of her unjwit 
and invidious feudal distinctions; the class was 
wanting, so well known in England, which, nom- 
inally belonging to the Commons, is bound to 
the Peers by similarity of situation and commu- 
nity of interest; which forms the link between 
the aristocracy and the people, and moderates 
the pride of the former by their firmness, and the 
turbulence of the latter by their authority.*t 

The aristocratic party perceiving with dismay 
that the Tiers Etat composed a half of ports to 
the whole deputies of France, spared sway the 
no effort to secure the support of the Assembly. 
nobles and the clergy. Everything, it was evi- 
dent, would depend on their fidelity ; a commit- 
tee of the leaders was held at the hotel of the 
Countess of Polignac, the head of an ill-fated 
though generous and devoted family, from whom 
the royal cause suffered as much in the com- 
mencement as in the close of the Revolution. 
The plan arranged by them was to prevent every- 
thing by conceding nothing; to control Paris by 
means of the army, the Tiers Etat by the influ- 
ence of the nobility, and the clergy by the hopes 
of preferment. Everything was regulated by 
the precedent of the last meeting of the States- 
General; they forgot that nearly two centuries 
ei since intervened, and that 1789 was not 
1614.4 

Towards the maintenance of this system, c~, 


* Lac., vii., 20. 

t The Constituent Assembly was composed of 1128 per- 
sons, of whom about two thirds were non-proprietors, They 
were arranged in the following manner : 

Clergy. ° ‘Nobles. 
Archbishops and bishops 48 Prince of the Blood..... 1 


Abbots and canons-..... 35 Magistrates............ 28 
Curates ..-....++se00+, 210 Gentilhommes.... .... 241 
293 270 
Tiers Etat. 
EXcclesigstios sicjs sieieis)s=sneie o's « osicisssisiee nieve 6h D 
Gentilhommes ...........2.4. ea dig aia seceee 12 
MAyorssie = sccvs caiman cstsesmccacitase cee Ae 
Magistratesia:. »(s'<un to on sie visje nla tielpomisicleeauins eGR 
LAW Y€r8.s = cise slasicllscsivsle tive cag emctinecebeuer Oo 
Physi¢ians: > «2 icame's posh seis sisleea beeen epesia. 16 
Merchants, farmers, &C. .....-..nseeeesesees 176 


Nobles and Clergy 563.—Tiers Etat.......... 565 
After the assembly was united and the parties were di- 
vided, they stood thus: 
» Cote Droit, Royalists. 


Cote Gauche, Democrats, - 
Archbishops and bishops 39 


Prince of the Blood..... 1 


Abbots and canons..... 25 Lawyers -........ee.- 160 
Curates ........ coesees 10 Curateses si. ssessesocsi 80 
Nobles.......... Be ar in 180 Gentilhommes......... 55 
Magistrates......... 10 Merchants, farmers, &c. 30 
Lawyers ............6. 18 es 
Harmers~ «6. scs screws 40 326 
322 
Centre or undecided. 

Clergy Bidwitibie Slee Oe bse Siviseere's -- 140 

NobleSsiesniowseseee eee: 20 

Magistrates .. ep 

awyers --. 201 

Diets Etat eee ses essen saveewelcesloaeens «aacio D0 

480 


Thus the Cété Gauche, which ultimately obtained the 


command of the assembly and France, was at first less than 
a third of its number, 
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undee e establishment of anything like regu- 
lated freedom, it was indispensable that the dif- 
ferent orders should meet apart from each other 
and that each should have a negative upon the 
measures proposed by the other; because the 
‘great numbers of the Commons, who were all 
united, gave them a decided preponderance in 
yoting over the other orders, a considerable por- 
tion of whom, especially the clergy, were al- 
ready disposed to join the popular cause. The 
plan of Neckar, accordingly, was to form the 
states into two chambers, the one composed of 
the nobles and clergy, the other of the Tiers 
Etat—similar to the House of Lords and Com- 
mons in England.* Had this plan been steadily 
-adhered to, or been practicable in the excited 
state of the country, what a multitude of calam- 
ities would have been spared to France, and to 
Europe! 

On the day following the opening of the States- 
Tiers Etat General, the noblesse and the clergy 
insist for constituted. themselves in their re- 
one Assembly, spective chambers, while the Com- 
May 6, 1789. mons, to whom, on account of their 
numbers, the general hall of meeting had been 
assigned, met, and there waited, or pretended to 
wait, for the other orders. The contest was now 
openly engaged in; the deputies of the Commons 
alleged that they could not verify their powers 
ill they were joined by the whole Estates, while 
the clergy and nobles had already verified theirs 
dn their chambers apart, and were ready to be- 
gin business.. For several weeks they daily met 
in the great hall, and vainly waited for the ac- 
cession of the other orders. They attempted 
nothing, but simply trusted to the force of inactiv- 
ty to compel the submission of their opponents.t 

Tt was soon evident that this state of things 
could not long continue. The refu- 
sal of the Commons to constitute 
themselves formed a complete stop- 

page to every sort of business, while the urgent 
‘state of the finances and the rapidly-increasing 
anarchy of the kingdom loudly called for imme- 
‘diate measures. Meanwhile the firmness of the 
Third Estate occasioned the utmost agitation in 
Paris, and crowds of all classes daily came to 
Versailles to encourage the members in their 
courageous resistance to the measures of the 
court.t 
In this contest the advantage evidently lay on 
‘Violent con- the side of the Commons. The. state 
test between of the finanwes ndered it absolutely 
the parties. pecessary that the States-General 
‘should commence their labours; their dissolu- 
tion, therefore, was not to be apprehended. On 
the other hand, by simply remaining in a state 
of inactivity, they did nothing which could ap- 
parently justify harsh measures, and there was 
“every reason to believe that they would ultimate- 
ly weary out their. antagonists. The force of 
“public opinion, always at first, in civil com- 
motions, on the side of resistance, was daily 
strengthening their cause. The agitation of the 
-eapital was intimidating their adversaries, and 
the divisions which prevailed among them ren- 
dered it every hour more improbable that they 
would be able to maintain their ground. The 
~ommons were unanimous, while a considerable 
portion of the nobility and the greater part of the 
clergy, secretly inclined to their side.S 
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_ During the discussion on this important sub- 
ject, the clergy, who wished to bring about a re- 
union of the orders without openly yielding to 
the Commons, sent a deputation, headed by the 
Archbishop of Aix, to make a pathetic appeal to 
them on the miseries of the country people; ard 
he concluded by making a proposal that some 
deputies of the Commons should join a confer- 
ence with a few of the clergy and nobles, on the 
best means of assuaging their sufferings. The 
Commons, who did not wish to yield anything, 
and yet knew not how to decline such a propo- 
sal without compromising themselves with the 
people, were at a loss what answer to return, 
when a young man, unknown to the assembly, 
rose and said, “Go and tell your colleagues, 
that if they are so impatient to assuage the suf- 
ferings of the poor, let them come to this hall to 
unite themselves with their friends ; tell them no 
longer to retard our operations by affected de- 
lays: tell them it is vain to employ strata- 
gems like this to induce us to alter our firm res- 
olutions. Rather let them, as worthy imitators 
of their master, renounce a luxury which con- 
sumes the funds of indigence; dismiss those in- 
solent lackeys who attend them; sell their su- 
perb equipages, and convert these vile superflu- 
ities into aliment for the poor.” At this speech, 
which so clearly expressed the yaa of the 
moment, a confused murmur of applause ran 
through the assembly; every one asked who 
was the young deputy who had so happily given. 
vent to the public feeling. His name afterward 
made every man in France tremble: it was 
Maximiien RoBESPIERRE.* 

‘At this critical period, the measures of the 
court were not conducted with the bi 
firmness which the circumstances }¢illation ea 
required. Neckar had not resolu- ' 
tion enough to carry through the only plan which 
promised security, that of uniting the clergy and 
nobles in one chamber, and the Commons in an- 
other. He did not venture to propose it to the 
Tiers Etat; because it would have endangered 
his popularity, nor to press it on the king, be- 
cause it had little chance of success. The crown 
was not yet sufficiently humbled to descend to 
the restrictions of a limited monarchy. ‘Thus, 
by wishing to avoid breaking with either party, 
he lost the confidence of both, and pursued the 
system of temporization, of all others, in civil 
convulsions, the most ruinous.t 

It is not the least remarkable of the circum- 
stances of that eventful period, that the higher 
classes of the noblesse were nearly unanimous 
in resisting their combination with the clergy 
into a separate chamber. ‘They were all averse 
to any union with so mixed a body as the clergy 
had now become, comprising not less than a 
hundred curés of plebeian extraction ; and those 
bearing historic names were still more unwilling 
to become blended with the new nobility, whom 
they regarded as little better than titled roturiers. 
The excessive jealousy which the old nobility 
entertained both for the rural or campagnard no- 
plesse, and those who had recently acquired ti- 
tles, was one of the great causes which prevent- 
ed any effectual resistance being opposed to the 
Revolution. ‘Thus, by a strange fatality, the re~ 
sult of inexperienced pride, the two orders in the 
state, whose existence was at stake on such a 
union, were most averse to form it. The forma- 
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tion of two separate chambers was rendered im- 
possible, because no one, not even those whose 
existence depended on promoting the junction, 
supported it.* 

Meanwhile, the pretensions of the Commons 
hourly increased with the indecision of their ad- 
versaries. It was no longer a question whether 
they should, of their own authority, constitute 
themselves the representatives of the nation ; the 
only doubt was, what title they should assume. 
The moderate party proposed that they should 
be called the Commons of France, indicating b 
that expression their bias towards the Englis 
Constitution. The Abbé Siéyest supported the 
wishes of the democrats, by contrasting the num- 
ber of their constituents with those of the privi- 
leged orders. “The Chamber of Nobles,” said 
The Tiers es,“ represents 150,000 individuals, 
Etat take the and we 25,000,000. If we yield, it 
name of Na- is subjecting twenty-five millions to 
tional Assem- the yoke of a few thousands of the 
Hd June 17, privileged orders.” The contest, 

; which lasted till past midnight, was 
conducted with the utmost vehemence; the cries 
of the opposite parties drowned the voice of the 
speakers ; the wind blew with terrific violence, 
and rattled the windows, as if the edifice in 
which they were sitting was about to fall. But 
Bailly, the president, remained immovable, and 
the minority, wearied with a fruitless opposition, 
retired at one in the morning, leaving the assem- 
bly in the hands of the popular party. It was 
then resolved, by a majority of 491 to 90, to as- 
sume the title of NarronaL ASSEMBLY, and inti- 
mation was sent to the other orders that they 
would proceed to constitute themselves, with or 
without their adherence, which they immediate- 
ly afterward did, by that dignified appellation. 
By the assumption of this title, the Tiers Etat 
openly evinced their determination to erect them- 
selves into a sovereign power, and, like the Long 
June 17, 1789, Parliament of Charles I., disregard 

>“ alike the throne and the nobility.t 
The aristocratical party were thunderstruck 
by this measure, but they possessed 
neither abilities, firmness, nor union 
sufficient to counteract its influence. 
The Marquis de Montesquieu proposed the 
only rational course, which was, that, to coun- 
terbalance this stretch of power by the Com- 
mons, the nobles and clergy should address the 
king to constitute them into an Upper Chamber; 
but they wanted resolution enough to adopt it. 
The Duke of Luxembourg, the Cardinal Roche- 
foucault, and the Archbishop of Paris, besought 
the king to adopt vigorous measures, and sup- 
port their orders against the usurpation of the 
Commons, but in vain. The nobility were di- 
vided, the court vacillating. Decision belonged 
alone to the Commons, and they, in consequence, 
speedily obtained the whole power of the state.§ 
The next step of the Tiers Etat was to declare 


Dismay of 
the nobles. 
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selves, or during the period when they Sit- 
ting. Atthe same time, the fears of the capital~ 
ists were tranquillized by consolidating the pub- 
lic debt, and the alarm of the people allayed by 
the appointment of a committee to watch over’ 
the public subsistence.* Q 

No language can describe the enthusiasm. 

which these decisive measures €X- pothusiasm 
cited throughout all France, ‘T'ears overthe coun- 
of joy were shed when the intelli- try on this 
gence was received in the provinces, °vent- 
«A single day,” it was said, “has destroyed. 
eight hundred years of prejudice and slavery. 
The nation has recovered its rights, and reason. 
resumed its sway.” But the more thoughtful 
trembled at the consequences of such gigantic 
steps: “Not only,” said they, “are the noblesse- 
and the clergy set aside, usage disregarded, rights- 
abolished, but the authority of the throne itself 
is undermined.t In England a balance is pre- 
served between the three estates, but here the 
National Assembly has swallowed up every: 
thing.” 

To meet these increasing dangers, M: Neckar’ 
was preparing the plan of a constitu- Neckar 
tion calculated to satisfy all classes, proposes 2 
and tranquillize the public mind. His mixed con 
measures would have formed a goy- Stitution. 
ernment very similar to the limited monarchy 
in England; and such as, ingrafted on feudal 
institutions, offered the fairest prospect of sta- 
bility. He proposed that the whole represent 
ation of the nation should vote together in mat-- 
ters of taxation, but by orders in questions of 
individual rights or privileges; and that here-~ 
after the States-General should meet in separate: 
chambers. But the nobles had now gained an 
ascendency over the mind of the king, and more 
violent measures than he approved were resolved 
on by the court. It was determined to close the 
hall of the Tiers Etat until the 23d June, when 
the king in person was to announce his inten- 
tions to the assembled Estates. The object of 
this measure was to prevent the Tiers Etat from: 
acquiring an accession of influence by the junc 
tion of a large body of the clergy and a consider- 
able portion of the nobility, who were known to 
be wavering; but its consequences were, to the’ 
last degree, fatal to the interests of France.t 

On the 20th June, the heralds-at-arms in Ver- 
sailles proclaimed that the king would meet the 
Estates on the 23d; and on the same day the 
doors of the hall of the States-General were clo- 
sed by grenadiers of the guard to the deputies of 
the Commons. This step was certainly unfortu- 
nate; it announced hostile intentions without 
explaining them, and irritated the deputies with. 
out subduing them. Bailly, the president of the 
assembly, went in form to the doors, and finding» 
them closed by orders of the lxing, he protested 
against the despotic violence of the crown, and 
instantly repaired, with the assembled deputies, 
attended by an immense crowd of spectators, to 
an adjoining tennis-court, where the followiag 
oath was immediately tendered to the deputies, 
and first taken by Bailly himself:,‘‘ The Nation- 
al Assembly, considering that they Tennis-court 
have been convoked to fix the con- oath, June 20, 
stitution of the kingdom, to regener- 1789. 
ate the public order, and fix the true principles 
of the monarchy ; that nothing can prevent them 
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from continuing their deliberations, and comple- 
ting the important work committed to their 
charge; and that, wherever their members are 
assembled, there is the National Assembly of 
France, decree, that all the members now assem- 
bled shall instantly take an oath never to sep- 
arate; and, if dispersed, to reassemble wherever 
they can, until the constitution of the kingdom 
and the regeneration of the public order are es- 
tablished on a solid basis; and that this oath, 
taken by all and each singly, shall be confirmed 
by the signature of every member, in token of 
their unshakable resolution.” * 

The court, on this occasion, committed a capi- 
tal error in not making the royalist or constitu- 
tional party in the assembly acquainted with 
their intentions, and preventing that unanimity 
which necessarily arose from the appearance of 
measures of coercion, without any knowledge of 
their object. The consequence was, that the 
most moderate members, apprehensive of the 
crown, and alarmed at the apparatus of mili- 
tary force directed against the assembly, joined 
the violent democrats, and the oath was taken, 
with the exception of one courageous deputy, 
unanimously. This decisive step committed the 
whole assembly in a contest with the government; 
the minds of the deputies were exasperated by 
the apprehended violence, and the oath formed a 
secret bond of association among numbers who, 
but for it, would have been violently opposed to 
each other. Mirabeau, in particular, whose 
Jeaning from the beginning was as much to- 
wards the aristocracy as was consistent with a 
popular leader, openly expressed, at a subse- 
quent period, his dissatisfaction at not having 
been made acquainted with the real designs of 
the king. ‘Was there no one,” said he, “in the 
assembly whom they could make acquainted 
with their designs? It is thus that kings are 
led-to the scaffold !”t : 

This step was followed on the 22d by an im- 
148 of the portant accession of strength. On that 
clergy join day the assembly met in the church 
the Tiers of St. Louis, as the tennis-court had 
gor been closed by order of the princes 
to whom it belonged; and they were here joined 
by 148 of the clergy, who participated in their 
feelings, and were. resolved to share their dan- 
gers. This great re-enforcement was headed by 
the Archbishop of Vienne, the Archbishop of 
Bordeaux, and the Bishop of Chartres. They 
were received with transports of joy and tears of 

ratitude by the Commons, who thus acquired a 

ecided preponderance. By this junction, their 
majority over the other orders became so great, 
that the victory of the Commons, if they contin- 
ued in one assembly, was rendered apparent. 
The spectacle of the union of the clergy with 
their brethren of the Commons excited the most 
lively transports, and they embraced each other 
amid tears of joy.t Who could then have foreseen, 
that in a few weeks the whole ecclesiastical body 
were to be reduced to beggary by those who now 
received them as deliverers, and that a clergy- 
man could not appear in the streets I 
ing exposed to the grossest insults ! Such is the 
fate of those who think, by concessions dictated 
by fear, to arrest the march of a revolution. — 
. It is impossible to refuse a tribute of admira- 
tion to those intrepid men, who, transported by 
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a zeal for liberty and the love of their country, 
ventured to take a step fraught with so many 
dangers, and¢@which, to all appearance, might 
have brought many to prison or the scaffold. 
Few situations can be imagined more dignified 
than that of Bailly, crowning a life of scientific 
labour with patriotic exertion, surrounded by an 
admiring assembly, the idol of the people, the 
admiration of Europe. But how vain are the 
hopes of permanent elevation, founded on the 
applause of the multitude! Could the eye of 
prophesy then have unveiled the future, it would 

ave discovered this idol of the people shivering 
on his face on the Champs de Mars, with his. 
arms tied behind his back, and the guillotine: 
suspended over his head, condemned by the as- 
sembly, execrated by the multitude, subjected to 
a cruel and prolonged punishment to gratify the 
peculiar hatred and savage vengeance of the 
populace, whom he now incurred these dangers 
to support! 

The majority of the noblesse, upon hearing of 
this decisive act on the part of the Commons,, 
which amounted, in effect, to a seizure of the 
whole powers of the government, named a depu- 
tation to lay their complaints at the foot of the 
throne. A minority of forty-seven dissented 
from this resolution, and shortly after openly es- 
poused the cause of the Commons. In this num- 
ber were to be found the greatest families and 
ablest men in the French nobility; the Duke of 
Orleans, the Duke of Rochefoucault, the Duke 
of Liancourt, Count Lally Tollendal, Clermont 
Tonnerre, the two brothers Lameth, and the 
Marquis La Fayette. They were almost all 
guillotined, exiled, or ruined during the progress 
of the Revolution; a memorable example of the 
inability of the higher ranks ultimately to coerce 
a movement which they themselves put in mo- 
tion, and of the futility of the idea, that no inno- 
vations are dangerous if they are headed by the: 
greatest proprietors in the state.* 

At length the famous sitting of the 23d June 
took place. The king took his seat Royal sitting 
on the throne, surrounded by his of the 23d ot 
guards, and attended by the pomp Jue 
of the monarchy: he was received in sullen si- 
lence. His discourse commenced by condemn- 
ing the conduct of the Commons, and lamenting 
the spirit of faction which had already made 
such progress among the representatives of the 
people, and was alike contrary to the interests 
of the nation and the warmest wishes of his. 
heart. The declarations of the mon- Great con- 
arch were then read. ‘They first pre- cessions of 
scribed the form of the meeting of the the king. 
Estates, and enacted their assemblage by three 
orders, as essentially linked with the constitution 
of the state: it regulated the form of their de- 
liberations; annulled the declarations of the 
17th June by the Tiers Etat as contrary to law; 
reserved to the crown the right of regulating the 
future meetings of the States-General, and closed 
their deliberations against the public. The sec- 
ond embraced an exposition of the rights which 
the monarch conceded to his people, and they 
contained the whole elements of rational free- 
dom; in particular, he abolished the pecuniary 
privileges, and exemption from taxation of the 
nobles and clergy; put an end to the taille and 
the impost of Franc fief; regulated the expenses 
of the royal household; provided for the consoli~ 
dation of the public debt; secured the liberty of 
een 
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the press; established the security of property 
and of titles of honour; regulated the criminal 
code, the personal freedom of thg subject, and 
provided for the maintenance of the public roads, 
the equality of contributions, and the establish- 
ment of provincial assemblies. With truth 
could the monarch exclaim, ‘“‘I may say, with- 


“out fear of self-deception, that never king did so 


much for his subjects as I have done for mine; 
but what other could so well deserve it as the 
people of France ?””* DS se 

These important concessions, which, if sup- 

: ported by proper vigour in the gov- 
Give no sat- Gmment, might have stopped the Rev- 
isfaction. : , > * 

olution, had no effect in allaying the 
public discontents. 'The period was passed when 
the language of moderation could be heard; the 
passions were roused, the populace excited; and 
when does passion yield to reason, or the multi- 
tude pause upon the acquisition of power? The 
concluding words of the king had the air without 
the reality of vigour; they took from the grace 
of the gift without adding to the authority of the 
giver. He menaced the deputies with his ven- 
geance if they resisted; threatened to dissolve 
them; to carry on the work of reformation by 
his own authority, and concluded by command- 
ing them to dissolye, and meet on the following 
day in their separate chambers. The clergy and 
the nobles obeyed; the commons remained alone 
an the hall. 

The master of the ceremonies, upon this, en- 
The commons tered the room, and reminded the 
refuse to members of the intentions of the 
‘eave the hall. king. Mirabeau replied, ‘“Gentle- 
men, I admit the concessions made by the king 
would be sufficient for the public good, if the 
presents of despotism were not always danger- 
ous. What is the insolent dictatorship to which 
you are subjected? Is this display of arms, 
this violation of the national sanctuary, the 
fitting accompaniment of a boon to the peo- 
ple? Who prescribes these rules? Your man- 
datory ; he who should receive your commands 
dnstead of giving them to you. The liberty: 
of deliberation is destroyed; a military force 
surrounds the assembly. I propose that, pro- 
ceeding with becoming dignity, you act up. to 
your oath, and refuse to separate till you have 
completed the constitution.” Then, turning to 
the master of the ceremonies, he continued, 
‘Tell your master that we are here by the order 
of the people, and that we will not be expelled 
but at the point of the bayonet.” ‘You are to- 
day,” said Siéyes, calmly, “what you were yes- 
terday: let us proceed with our deliberations.” 
On the motion of Camus, they ratified all their 
proceedings, and declared the persons of the 
members inviolable.t 

Considered in themselves, these concessions 
were the greatest ever made by a king to his 
subjects, and at any other time they would have 
excited transports of gratitude; but the passions 
were roused; democratic ambition was thor- 
oughly awakened, and this conciliatory conduct 
“was only adding fuel to the flame. Ifa govern- 
ment is powerful, whatever it gives is hailed 
with gratitude as a gift; if it is weak, its con- 
cessions are considered as the discharge of a 
debt, and tend only to rouse the popular party to 
fresh demands. ‘The Assembly had resolved to 
become the National Assembly, and to rule 
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France with a despotic authority ; anything less 
than this seemed unworthy of acceptance. For 
the king to have made a show of resistance, and 
done nothing to force it, announced an intention 
to uphold the throne, and ended by yielding, 
was literally an act of madness, which neces- 
sarily led to the ruin of the monarchy.* 
_ On that day the royal authority was annihi- 
lated in France. The assembly had Royal au 
openly bid defiance to the mandates thority over 
of the throne; and public opinion thrown. 
supported them in the attempt. The initiative 
of laws, the moral influence arising from the 
idea of supremacy, had passed from the crown 
to the people.t 

M. Neckar was not present at this memorable 
meeting; the evening before he had tendered 
his resignation, which was not accepted, as the 
measures adopted by the court were not such as 
he thoroughly apoiies He was discovered in 
Versailles by the crowd, and conducted home 
amid the loudest acclamations. By his con- 
duct he had evinced the sincerity of his inten- 
tions, and the disapproval of the measures of the 
crown; and he was, for a brief space, thence- 
forward considered as the leader of the. popular 


party.t 

On the following day, the Duke of Orleans 
and forty-six members of the nobility June o4 
joined the Tiers Etat. They were 1789. The 
received with transport; but the duke Duke of Or- 
experienced so much emotion at leay- ones a 
ing the chamber of the hereditary le- bility join 
gislation, that he fainted in rising the Tiers 
from his seat. He was offered the Etat. 
chair of president, which he had the prudence to 
refuse ; his object was the throne; but fate des- 
tined him for the scaffold, and the revolutionary 
sceptre for his less guilty descendants.§ 

The king, perceiving opposition fruitless, in- 
timated his wish that the remainder a eee 
of: the clergy and the nobility should olde ual 
join the Tiers Etat. The nobles enjoins the 
made an energetic remonstrance majority of 
against this measure, and foretold the nobles to 
the fatal effects which would follow °°‘ s#me- 
their being immersed in a body where their num- 
bers were so inconsiderable compared to those 
of their opponents. ‘ Your majesty,” 5 
said the Duke of Luxembourg, president, 7™™°* 
“has everything to fear from a single assem- 
bly, which has already evinced its violence by a 
rash and illegal oath. If that assembly beholds 
us arrive within its walls, what advantage will 
it not derive from so signal a victory ? what can 
we expect from a body which has so often sworn 
our ruin? Our presence will increase its con- 
sideration without diminishing its ambition. 
Apart from the Tiers Etat, we form at least a 
barrier against its fury; our position is doubt- 
less full of dangers, but we will cheerfully face 
them in defence of the throne.” “No,” exclaim- 
ed the king, with emotion, “I cannot allow my 
faithful nobles to engage in so unequala struggle. 
It is alike my wish and my duty to save them 
from such manifest perils. My mind is made 
up; I will not suffer a single person to perish on my 
account. 'Tell the nobles that I entreat them to 
unite with the other orders; if that is not suf 
ficient, as their sovereign I command them.” 
The order was obeyed; the nobles and clergy 
joined the Tiers Etat, where they were speedily 
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lost in an overwhelming majority. The 
lene, humanity of the king Sans lbs: the 
throne.* 

These events increased to an unparalleled de- 
immense ef gree the excitation of the public mind 
fervescence in Paris. ‘The young, the ardent, the 
in Paris. visionary, believed a second age of 
‘g¢ld was arriving; that the regeneration of the 
social body would purify all its sins, extirpate 
all its sufferings. The Palais Royal, recently 
constructed at an immense expense by the Duke 
of Orleans, was the centre of the agitation; in 
its splendid gardens the groups of the disaffected 
were assembled; under its gorgeous galleries the 
democratical coffee-houses were to be found.t 
It was amid the din of gambling and the glitter 
of prostitution that liberty was nurtured in 
France; it must be owned, it could not have had 
a cradle more impure. 

Posterity will find it difficult to credit the fer- 
mentation which then prevailed in the capital. 
The enlightened, from a principle of patriotism; 
the capitalists, from anxiety about their fortunes ; 
the people, from the pressure of their necessi- 
ties, which they expected immediately to find 
relieved; the shopkeepers, from ambition ; the 
young, from enthusiasm; the old, from appre- 

ension: all were actuated by the most violent 
emotions. Business was at a stand. Instead 
of pursuing their usual avocations, multitudes 
of all ranks filled the streets, anxiously discuss- 
ing the public events, and crowding round every 
‘one who had last arrived from Versailles. In 
one depraved class the fever of revolution was 
peculiarly powerful. The numerous body of 
courtesans unanimously age gee the popular 
cause, and by the seduction of their charms con- 
tributed not a little to the defection of the mili- 
tary, which shortly afterward took place.t 

The regiment of the Hench ee’: consist- 
: ing of three thousand six hundred 

ba ah men, in the highest state of discipline 
the French and equipment, had for some time giv- 
guards, Ju- en alarming symptoms of disaffection. 
ay 4 Their colonel had ordered them, in 
consequ2nce, to be confined to their barracks, 
when three hundred of them broke out of their 
bounds, and repaired instantly to the Palais 
Royal, They were received with enthusiasm, 
_and liberally plied with money by the Orleans 
party; and to such a height did the transports 
rise, that, how incredible soever it may appear, 
it is proved by the testimony of numerous wit- 
nesses above all suspicion, women of family 
‘and distinction openly embraced the soldiers as 
they walked in the gardens with their mistresses. 
‘Afier these disorders had continued for some 
time, eleven of the ringleaders in the mutiny 
were seized and thrown into the prison of the 
Abbey; a mob of six thousand men immediately 
assembled, forced the gates: of the prison, and 
brought them back in triumph to the Palais 
Royal. The king, upon the petition of the as- 
sembly, pardoned the prisoners, and on the fol- 
jcwing day they were walking in triumph 
through the streets of Paris.$ 
These alarming events rendered it evident 
that some decisive step had become indispen- 
sable to prop up the declining authority of the 
throne. ‘The noblesse recovered from their stu- 
por; even the king became convinced that vigor- 
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ous measures were called for, to ar- 
rest the progress of the Revolution. 
For some time after their union with 
the Commons, the nobles still met at 
a different house, and were preparing 
a protest against the ambition of the National 
Assembly, which subsequent events rendered nu- 
gatory ; but the daily diminution of their num-#@ 
bers proved how hopeless in public estimation 
their cause had become. In this extremity, the 
king, as a last resource, threw himself upon the 
army. The old Marshal de Broglio was ap- 
pointed general of the royal army, and all the 
troops on whom most reliance could be placed, 
were collected in the neighbourhood of Ver- 
sailles. ‘Marshal,’ said the king, when he 
first received him, “you are come to assist a 
king without money, without forces; for I can- 
not disguise from you that the spirit of revolt 
has made great progress in my armies. My last 
hope is in your honour and fidelity. You will 
fulfil the dearest wishes of -my heart if you can 
succeed, without violence or effusion of blood, 
in frustrating the designs of those who menace 
the throne, and which would, ere long, bring 
misery on my pep The marshal, ignorant 
of the changes of the times, answered for the 
safety of the capital, and immediately established 

a numerous staff, whose insolence and conse- 
quential airs only contributed to increase the 
public discontents. 

Neckar openly disapproved of the assemblage 
of the troops, and Mirabeau prepa- 
red an address by the assembly to 
the king, praying for their removal. 
“The danger, sire,” said he, “is 
pressing, is universal; for the provinces, which, 
once alarmed for their liberties, may not know 
how to restrain their violence; for the capital, 
which, pressed by want and the most cruel ap- 
prehensions, will become exasperated by the 
presence of the soldiers ; for the troops them- 
selves, who, brought in contact with the centre 
of discontent, may share its influence, and for- 
get an engagement which has made them sol- 
diers, to recollect that nature has, made them 
men. All great revolutions have broken forth 
from trifling causes; more than once the world 
has been convulsed from an event much less 
sinister than the present.” The utmost alarm 
prevailed in Versailles, and the members of the 
assembly beheld with dismay the long trains of 
artillery and cavalry which incessantly traversed 
the streets.t S 

The court now openly adopted hostile meas- 
ures; the saloons of the palace WeTe yiilitary 
instantly filled with generals, colo- preparations. 
nels, aides-de-camp, and young mem- Change of 
pers of the nobility, whose inexperi- ™™S"Y- 
ence and rashness filled the queen and her sup- 
porters with unreasonable confidence in their 
own strength. The ministry was completely 
changed, and M. Neckar received not on- 51.44 
ly his dismissal, but an order to quit the ea 
kingdom. This formal command was accom- 
panied by a note from the king,t in which he in- 
timated that he could not prevent his removal, 
and prayed him to depart in private, for fear of 
exciting public disturbances. M. Neckar re- 
ceived this intimation just as he was dressing 
for dinner: he dined quietly without divulging 
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it to any one, and set out in the evening with 
Madame Neckar for Brussels. 
Paris was thrown into the utmost sib 
_ tion by this intelligence, Fury im- 
oS agin meliatehy succeeded to alarm; the 
is on this theatres were closed; the Palais Royal 
Sens, resounded with the ery “To arms;” 
and a leader of future distinction, Camille Des- 
moulins, armed with pistols, gave the signal for 
insurrection by breaking a branch off a tree in 
the gardens, which he placed in his hat. ‘The 
whole foliage was instantly stripped off the trees, 
and the crowds decorated themselves with the 
symbols of revolt. ‘‘Citizens,” said Camille 
Desmoulins, ‘the moment for action is arrived; 
the dismissal of M. Neckar is the signal for a 
St. Bartholomew of the patriots; this very even- 
ing the Swiss and German battalions will issue 
from the Champs de Mars to massacre us; one 
resource alone is left, which is to fly to arms.” 
The crowd unanimously adopted his proposal, 
and, decorated with green boughs, marched 
through the streets, bearing in triumph the busts 
of M. Neckar and the Duke of Orleans. They 
were charged by the regiment of Royal Alle- 
mand, which was put to flight by showers of 
stones; but the dragoons of Prince Lambese 
having come up, the mob were broken, and dis- 
persed through the gardens of the Tuileries. In 
the tumult, the bearer of one of the busts, and a 
soldier of the French guards, were killed; theirs 
was the first blood shed in the Revolution.* 

From the lead which he took on this occa- 
sion, Camille Desmoulins acquired 
the name of the ‘First Apostle of 
Liberty.” Associated with Danton, 
he long enjoyed the gales of popular favour. He 
died on the scaffold, the victim of the very fac- 
tion he had so great a share in creating. 

The Prince of Lambesc had placed a squad- 
Combats in Yon of dragoons in front of the bar- 
Paris. racks of the French guards, to intimi- 
Treachery of date that disaffectedregiment. When 
the army. intelligence of the rout in the gardens 
of the Tuileries arrived, the troops broke down 
the iron rails in front of their batracks, and open- 
ed a volley upon the horse, which obliged them 
to retire; they pursued them to the gardens of 
the Tuileries, and posted themselves in order of 
battle in front of the populace, and between them 


Camille Des- 
moulins. 


and the royal troops. ‘The soldiers in the Champ. 


de Mars received orders to advance and dislodge 
them ; they were received by a discharge of mus- 
ketry, and could not be prevailed on to return the 
fire. The regiment of Little Swiss was the first 
to give the example of defection. The mon- 
archy was lost; the household troops had revolt- 
ed; and the remainder of the army refused to act 
against the people.t 

In this extremity, the measures of the court 
Troops with- were neither calculated to conciliate 
drawn to Ver- nor overawe. The soldiers were 
sailles. withdrawn from Paris, and collected 
round Versailles. A regiment was encamped in 
the splendid orangery of the palace, while the 
governor of the Bastile in vain demanded troops 
and ammunition: it seemed as if the govern- 
ment was intent only on intimidating the as- 
sembly, while the gulf of popular insurrection 
was yawning beneath their feet. They were de- 
ceived by the reports of the authorities, who per- 
sisted in representing the tumults as only tem- 
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porary, and guarantied the safety of the capital. 
But fatal events soon convinced them of their 
error.* 

During the absence of the military, the tu- 
mults of Paris arose toan unexampled Dreadful, 
height.. Immense bodies of workmen tumults in: 
assembled together, and gave vent to Pans. 
the most inflammatory language; aided by the 
guards, who now openly joined the populace, 
they broke open the arsenals and gunsmiths’ 
shops, distributed the arms among their adhe- 
rents, burned several houses, and opened the bar- 
riers, which had been closed by orders of the 
king. The Hotel des Invalides was taken, with 
the aid of the veterans who inhabited it, within 
sight of the Ecole Militaire, where the troops of 
the line were stationed; 20,000 muskets and 
twenty pieces of cannon were seized, and dis- 
tributed among the insurgents. The Place de 
Gréve was converted into a vast depét of arms, 
ammunition, and artillery; at the Hotel de Ville 
a committee was appointed, which rapidly or- 
ganized an insurrectionary force; 50,000 pikes. 
were immediately forged, and distributed among 
the peony, and it was determined that the armed 
force should be raised to forty-eight Origin of 
thousand men. This was the com- the Nation- 
mencement of the National Guard of al Guard 
Paris, a body which was of such essential service, 
sometimes for good, sometimes for evil, during 
the progress of the Revolution. In decision of 
conduct and rapidity of organization, the French 
are superior to any nation recorded in history.t 

Those terrible bands which always make their 
appearance in civil commotions, and ‘are never 
seen but on such occasions, now everywhere 
showed themselves, as if they had sprung from. 
the earth. This tumultuary array soon received 
some consistency from the French guards, who 
were, for the most part, incorporated with it, and 
rendered the most important services in the con- 
flicts which ensued.+t 

On the morning of the 14th, intelligence was. 
spread that the troops stationed at St. Storming of 
Denis were marching on the capital, the Bastile. 
and that the cannon of the Bastile July 14. 
were pointed down the street St. Antoine. The 
cry immediately arose, “To the Bastile;” and 
the wave of the insurrection began to roll in 
that direction. The name of that detested for- . 
tress, in which the victims of court tyranny had 
so often been immured, excited the indignation, 
of the populace to the highest pitch, and a for- 
midable insurrectionary force soon surrounded’ 
its walls. Eighty invalids and thirty of the: 
Swiss guard constituted its garrison; the artil- 
lery was well provided, but the place almost des- 
titute of food for the soldiers. The guns, how- 
ever, were loaded with grapeshot, the drawbridge 
raised, and the sentinels posted as during a period 
of siege. A body of the insurgents was admitted 
within the first drawbridge to parley with the gar- 
rison; transported by ardour, they began, during 
the conference, to escalade the inner walls, upon 
which the governor gave orders‘to fire. Fearful 
of the effect of grapeshot upon the dense masses 
of the assailants, the musketry only was at first 
discharged; but its effect was to repel the leaders 
of the assault, and the mob fell back in confu- 
sion. The arrival of the French guards. with, 
artillery, however, speedily changed the scene. 
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"These brave men sustained with intrepidity the 
fire of the fortress, which now discharged grape- 
shot, and from the houses in the vicinity made a 
vigorous reply with musketry, while the cannon 
began to batter its ancient walls. By accident 
or design, the chain which suspended the inner 
drawbridge was cut, and the bridge fell; an im- 
amense assemblage of armed men immediately 

- filled the court, and the garrison,* seeing farther 
resistance hopeless, hoisted the white flag on the 
donjon tower, and shortly after laid down their 
arms. 

A bloody revenge stained the first triumph of 
the arms of freedom. The garrison had capitu- 
lated to the French guards on the promise of 
safety, and the brave Governor Delaunay had 
only been prevented by that assurance from set- 
ting fire to the powder magazine, and blowing 
the fortress and its assailants into the air. But 
the military were unable to restrain the fury of 
the populace. During the assault, the daughter 
of one of the officers was seized by the crowd; 
they proposed to burn her alive, unless the place 
‘was instantly surrendered, and had actually 

placed her on a mattress, and set fire 
to it for that purpose, when the atro- 
cious attempt was frustrated by the 
generosity of one of the French guards, who de- 
scended fois the escalade, and saved their vic- 
tim. All the efforts of the soldiers, who had 
really gained the victory, could. not restrain the 
bloodthirsty vengeance of the people. The Gov- 
ernor Delaunay, and three other officers, fell, 
pierced by numerous wounds, in the arms of the 
guard, who were striving to protect them; the 
mob seized their dying remains, hung them up 
on the lampposts, and, having cut off their heads 
and one of their hands, carried these bloody tro- 
phies aloft on the point of pikes to the central 
committee in the Place de Gréve, amid shouts of 
triumph and yells of revenge.t 

M. de Flesselles, provost of the merchants, 

was the next victim. It-was alleged that a let- 
ter had been found on the Governor Delaunay 
which implicated him in treachery to the popular 
cause. e was seized, and conducted towards 
the Palais Royal, to undergo an examination, 
but shot within a few paces of the Hotel de Ville 
by one of the mob The by-standers fell on his 
remains, and suspended them to the lampposts. 

The enthusiasm in Paris was raised to the 

highest pitch by the storming of the 
Bastile, and it became, like the 10th 
Augiist and the 9th Thermidor, one 
of the great eras in the Revolution. But its most 
important and lasting consequence was the es- 
tablishment of the National Guard of Paris: a 
civic force of great power and efficiency, and 
which, though timid and vacillating at first, be- 
came at last the great means of rescuing the 
country from the iron yoke of the populace. 
Composed of citizens of property and respecta- 
bility, it generally, though not always, inclined 
to the side of order, and ultimately was found 
combating that very despotism which arose out 
‘of the insurrection it was originally formed to 
support. 

The night which succeeded this great event 

was one of extraordinary anxiety and agitation 
- in Paris. i 
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culated ; that the foreign troops were to issue out 
of the cellars and sewers, and massacre the in- 
habitants; that a second St. Bartholomew was 
in preparation. ‘The people barricadoed the 
streets, tore up. the pavement, carried stones to 
the tops of the houses, and established guards in 
the principal quarters. But nothing occurred to 
justify the alarm, and the anxiety of a sleepless 
night only added to the intense feelings which 
agitated the populace.* : 
__Meanwhile, the designs of the court were rap- 
idly approaching a state of maturity. ), 
Infatuated by the reports which were artes of 
transmitted to them from the military 
commanders, surrounded by an impetuous and 
inconsiderate nobility, they entertained the pro- 
ject of restoring tranquillity to the capital by the 
immediate. application of military force. The 
cannon of the Bastile, which was distinctly heard 
at Versailles, was considered as a favourable 
omen, as it indicated the commencement of an 
actual engagement, and the termination of the 
fatal irresolution of the troops. The old officers 
laughed at the idea of the Bastile being taken, 
and persisted in representing the tumults as a 
passing affair. It was resolved, on the 15th, to 
dissolve the assembly, to publish 40,000 copies 
of the declaration of the 23d June, and cause the 
Marshal de Broglio to move with an overwhelm- 
ing force upon the capital. Still, the insurmount- 
able aversion of the king to the effusion of blood 
controlled all the measures of the army, and 
there seems no doubt that he never would have 
permitted them to fire but in resisting the aggres- 
sion of the insurgents.t 

But in the night, intelligence of the real state 
of affairs was received; that the Bastile ‘The king 
was taken; Paris in insurrection; the wakened in 
guards in open revolt; the regiments of the night. 
the line in sullen inactivity. The assembly, 
which had constantly sat for the two preceding 
days, was violently agitated by the intelligence. 
It was proposed to send a new deputation to the 
king, to urge the removal of the troops. “ No,” 
said Clermont Tonnerre, “let us leave them this 
night to take counsel: it is well that kings, like 
private men, should learn by experience.” The 
Duke de Liancourt took upon himself the pain- 
ful duty of acquainting the king with the events 
which had occurred, and proceeded to his cham- 
ber in the middle of the night for that purpose. 
“This is a revolt,” said the king, after a long 
silence. “Sire,” replied he, “it is a revolu- 
tion.”’3§ 
pigs Pe lh CARON PEt eae NT IR See eS am SES 
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§ During these events the assembly was in the most vio- 
lent state of agitation. The most alarming reports arrived 
every half hour from Paris ; the members remained in the 
hall of meeting in the utmost anxiety ; the sound of the 
cannon was distinctly heard, and they applied their ears to 
the ground to catch the smallest reverberation. No less 
than five deputations, during forty-eight hours, waited on 
the king, who was in as great a perplexity and terror at the 
effusion of blood as themselves. But nothing could daunt 
the audacious spirit of Mirabeau. ‘“ Tell the king,” said he, 
to the last deputation which set out, “that the foreign bands 
by which we are surrounded have yesterday been visited 
and flattered by the princess and prince, and received from 
them both presents and caresses. Tell him that all night, 
in his palace, even these foreign satellites, amid the fumes 
of wine, have neyer ceased to predict the subjugation of 
France, and to breathe wishes for the destruction of the 
assembly. Tell him that in his very palace the courtiers 
have mingled dancing with these impious songs, and that 
such was the prelude to the massacre of St. Bartholomew.”’* 
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Finding resistance hopeless, from the univer- 
sal defection of the troops, the king 
ie immediately resolved upon submis- 
sion, a measure which relieved him of 
the dreadful apprehension of causing an effusion 
of blood. On the following morning he repaired, 
without his guards or any suite, accompanied 
only by his two brothers, to the assembly. He 
was received in profound silence. “Gentlemen,” 
said he, “I am come to consult you on the most 
important affairs: the frightful disorders of the 
capital call for immediate attention. It is in 
these moments of alarm that the chief of the na- 
tion comes, without guards, to deliberate with his 
faithful deputies upon the means of restoring 
tranquillity. I know that the most unjust re- 
ports have been for some time in circulation as 
to my intentions; that even your personal free- 
dom has been represented as being indanger. I 
should ‘think my character might be a sufficient 
guarantee against such calumnies. As my only 
answer, I now come alone into the midst of you; 
I declare myself forever united with the nation ; 
and, relying on the fidelity of the National As- 
sembly,* I have given orders to remove the troops 
from Versailles and Paris; and I invite you to 
make my dispositions known to the capital.” 
Immense applause followed this popular dec- 
laration; the assembly, by a spontaneous move- 
ment, rose from their seats, and reconducted the 
monarch to the palace. A deputation, with the 
joyful intelligence, was immediately despatched 
to Paris, and produced a temporary calm in its 
fervent population. Bailly was named mayor 
of the city, and La Fayette commander of the 
armed force.t 
On the 17th the king set out from Versailles, 
The king | With few guards and a slender suite, 
visits Paris, to visit the capital, upon whose affec- 
July 17. tions his sole reliance was now pla- 
ced. A large part of the National Assembly 
accompanied him on foot; the corlége was swell- 
ed on the road by an immense concourse of 
peasants, many of whom were armed with 
scythes and bludgeons, which gave it a gro- 
tesque and revolutionary aspect. The queen 
arted with him in the most profound grief, un- 
er the impression that she would never see him 
more. He’had received in the morning intelli- 
gence of a design to assassinate him on the road, 
but that made no change in his resolution. The 
march, obstructed by such strange attendants, 
lasted seven hours, during which the king was 
made to taste, drop by drop, the bitterest dregs of 
misery. He was received at the gates by Bail- 
ly, at the head of the municipality, who present- 
ed to him the keys of the city. “I bring your 
majesty,” said he, “the same keys which were 
presented to Henry IV. He entered the city as 
a conqueror; now it is the people who have re- 
gained their sovereign.” Louis advanced to the 
Hotel de Ville through the midst of above one 
hundred thousand armed men, under an arch 
formed of crossed sabres. The whole of the im- 
mense crowd bore tricolour cockades, now assu- 
med as the national colours. At the Pont Neuf 
he passed a formidable park of artillery, but at 
the touchhole and mouth of each had been pla- 
ced a garland of flowers. Few cries of Vive la 
Roi met the ears of the unfortunate monarch; 
those of Vivela Nation were much more numer- 
ous; but when he appeared at the window of the 
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Hétel de Ville, with the tricolored cockade on 
his breast, thunders of applause rent the air, and 
he was reconducted to Versailles amid the most 
tumultuous expressions of public attachment.* 
The day of the king’s entry into Paris was the 
first of the emigration of the noblesse. Commence- 
The violent aristocratical party, find- ment of the 
ing all their coercive measures over- emgration. 
turned, and dreading the effects of popular re- 
sentment, left the kingdom. The Count d’Ar- 
tois, the Prince of Condé, the Prince of Conti, 
Marshal Broglio, and the whole family of the 
Polignacs, set off in haste, and arrived in safety 
at Brussels; a fatal example of defection, which, 
being speedily followed by the inferior nobility, 
produced the most disastrous consequences. 
But it was the same in all the subsequent chan- 
ges of the Revolution. The leaders of the roy- 
alist party, always the first to propose violent 


‘measures, were, at the same time, unable to sup- 


port them when furiously Opposed; they dimin- 
ished the sympathy of the world at their fall 
from so high a rank, by showing that they were 
unworthy of it.t 

The whole ministry, being impeached by the 
National Assembly, followed the ex- m,0 minis- 
ample of the nobility by flying from try fy. 
the country, and, at the same time, M. Neckar re: 
Neckar and the popular leaders were called, Ju 
recalled. The messenger overtook him ¥ “* 
at Bale, to which place he had arrived on his 
journey to his native country. His return to 
Paris was a continued triumph. Everywhere 
he received the most intoxicating proofs of pub- 
lie gratitude; but his entry into Paris was not 
only the zenith of his popularity, but also its end. 
He seemed to have a presentiment of his ap- 
proaching fall, for, on entering his apartment at 
Versailles, he exclaimed to one of his friends, 
“ Now is the moment that I should die.” 

A. melancholy proof awaited him of the ina+ 
bility even of the most popular minis- yfuyder of 
ter to coerce the fury of the populace. Foulon and 
Long lists of proscription had for a Berthier, 
considerable time been fixed at the entrances of 
the Palais Royal, at the head of which was the 
name of M. Foulon, an old man above seventy 
years of age, who had been appointed to the 
ministry which succeeded Neckar, but never en- 
tered upon his office. He was seized in the 
country, and brought into Paris with his hands 
tied behind his back. The vengeance 
of the people could not wait for the forms 77 2 
of trial and condemnation; they broke into the 
committee-room where he was undergoing an 
examination before La Fayette and Bailly, and, 
in spite of the most strenuous efforts on their 
part, tore him from their arms, and hung him up 
to the lampposts. Twice the fatal cord broke, 
and the agonized wretch fell to the ground in the 
midst of the multitude ; and twice they suspend- 
ed him again, amid peals of laughter and shouts 
of joy. It was with such terrific examples of 
wickedness that the regeneration of the social 
body commenced in France.§ 

M. Berthier, son-in law to M. Foulon, soon 
after shared the same fate. He was arrested at 
Compeigne, and, after undergoing the utmost 
outrages on the road, was brought to the Hotel 
de Wille, where the mob presented to him the 
head of his parent yet. streaming with blood, 
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He averted his eyes, and, as they continued to 
press it towards his face, bowed to the ghastly 
remains. The efforts of Bailly and La Fayette 
were again unsuccessful; he was seized by the 
mob, and dragged towards the lamppost; but, 
at the sight of the cord which they prepared to 
put about his neck, he was seized with a trans- 
port of indignation, and, wresting a musket 
from one of the National Guard, rushed into the 
troop of his assassins, and fell pierced with in- 
numerable wounds. One of the cannibals fell 
on his body and tore out his heart, which he 
bore about in triumph almost before it had ceas- 
ed to beat. The heads of Berthier and Foulon 
were put on the end of pikes, and paraded, in the 
midst of an immense crowd, through the’ streets 
of Paris.* 

Horror-struck at these sanguinary excesses, 
M. Neckar demanded of the assembly of elec- 
tors at Paris, and obtained, a general amnes- 
ty for political offences. His chief object in 
doing so was to save the life of the Baron de 
Besenval, second in command under the Mar- 
shal Broglio, formerly his political opponent, 
whom, at the hazard of his own life, he had gen- 
erously saved from the fury of the people on his 
road from Bale, at the distance of a few leagues 
from Paris. But, in taking this humane step, 
Neckar experienced, for the first time, his ina- 
bility to rule the Revolution, and felt the thin- 
ness of the thread on which the applause of the 
people is founded. His efforts were nugatory. 
On the following day Mirabeau brought the.mat- 
ter under the consideration of the assembly. 
“ Whence comes it,” said he, ‘that the munici- 
pality takes upon itself, under the very eyes of 


the assembly, to publish an amnesty for offen- 


ces? Has the cause of freedom, then, no more 
perils to encounter? We may pardon M. Neck- 
ar his generous but indiscreet proceeding, which, 
in any other but him, would have been criminal; 
but let us, with more calmness and equal hu- 
mianity, establish the public order, not by gener- 
al amnesties, but a due separation of the judicial 
functions from those of the multitude.” The 
assembly accordingly reversed the decree of the 
electors of Paris, and political revenge received 
ample scope for its development.t 

The consequences of the insurrection of 14th 
Consequences July were immense. The move- 
of the 14th of ment of Paris was communicated 
July. to the provinces; everywhere the 
lower orders, in imitation of the capital, organ- 
jzed themselves into independent bodies, subject 
to their respective A ea ee and establish- 
ed national guards for their protection. The 
immediate cause of this prodigious armament 
was the propagation through all France of the 
most alarming reports as to the approaching de- 


_ struction of the harvest by brigands, who were 


traversing the country in all directions, a strata- 
gem played with the most complete success by 
the leaders of the Revolution, in-order to place 
the armed force of the kingdom. at their dis- 
posal.t 

~ Three hundred thousand men were speedily 
enrolled for the support of the popular side; the 
influence of government, as well as the power 
of the sword, passed into the hands of the people. 
The new magistrates were appointed by the 
e most zealous 


supporters of the popular rights; their authority 
+ Lac., vii., 117, 118. Toul, i., 86. Th., i., 117. 
+ Lac., vii., 122, 127. Mig., i., 68,69. Th.,i., 119, 
+Th., i., 126. 
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alone was respected. The old functionaries; 
finding their power gone, everywhere became 
extinct. In less than a fortnight there was no 
authority in France but what emanated from the 
people.* 

mister the effects oe this Revolution on the order 
of society were at first lamentable in 
the highest degree. The regiments fsioe etd aml 
of the line everywhere declared for archyin 
the popular side; the whole popu- France. 
lace possessed themselves of arms; no power 
anywhere remained to resist the insurrection of 
the lower orders. At Caen, and several other. 
towns, the massacres of the metropolis were too 
faithfully imitated. M. de Belzunce, who en- 
deavoured to restrain the excesses of his regi- 
ment, was put to death with the most aggravated 
circumstances of cruelty; his remains were liter- 
ally devoured by his murderers.t Everywhere 
the peasants rose in arms, attacked and burned: 
the chateaux of the landlords, and massacred or 
expelled the possessors. The horrors of the in- 
surrection of the Jacquerie, in the time of Ed- 
ward III., wére revived on a greater scale, and 
with deeper circumstances of atrocity. In their 
blind fury they did not even spare those seign- 
eurs who were known to be inclined to the popu- 
lar side, or had done the most to mitigate theiz 
sufferings or support their rights. The mos? 
cruel tortures were inflicted on the victims who 
fell into their hands; many had the soles of their 
feet roasted over a slow fire before being put to 
death; others had their hair and eyebrows burned 
off, while they destroyed their dwellings, after 
which they were drowned in the nearest fish- 
pond. The Marquis of Barras was cut into lit- 
tle bits before his wife, far advanced in preg- 
nancy, who shortly after died of horror; the 
roads were covered with young women of rank 
and beauty flying from death, and leading their 
aged parents by the hand. It was amid the 
cries of agony, and by the light of conflagration, 
that liberty arose in France.t f 

The assembly published several energetic 
proclamations against these acts of violence, but 
they had not the slightest effect in repressing 
them. Indeed, they were so far committed in a 
contest with the crown and the aristocracy, that, 
instead of repining, they rejoiced in secret at atro- 
cities which seemed necessary to complete the in- 
timidation of their adversaries. ‘They felt that 
they had put themselves in a situation where 
they must either fear the noblesse or be feared 
by them. Thus, for decency’s sake, they blamed 
openly and applauded privately; they conferred 
praises on the constituted authorities, and in se- 
cret gave encouragement to license. ‘The usual 
consequence of violent usurpation is to compel 
men to plunge deeper into the stream of revolu- 
tion, and commit the greater crimes to save them- 
selves from the consequence of the lesser which 
they have already perpetrated.§ 

Nor were these disorders confined to the prov- 
inces. Paris was in such a state of Misery and 
confusion, the disorder arising from so famine in 
many coexisting authorities was so Paris. 
excessive, the supply of provisions so precarious, 
that the utmost exertions of Bailly and the mu- 
nicipality were required to prevent the people 
from dying of famine in the streets. Tailors, 
shoemakers, bakers, blacksmiths, met at the 


* Mig., i., 69,70, Toul.,i., 97. + Lac., vit, 129, 
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Louvre, the Place Louis XV., and other quar- 
ters, deliberated on the public concerns, and set 
at defiance the Hotel de Ville and the munici- 
pality. Night and day Bailly and the Commit- 
tee of Public Subsistence were engaged in the 
‘Herculean labour of providing for the wants of 
the citizens; the usual sources of supply had 
* totally ceased with the public confusion; the 
farmers no longer brought their grain to market, 
fearing that it would be seized for nothing by the 
sovereign multitude; and the people, as the first 
consequences of their triumph, were on the point 
of perishing of famine. Everything required to 
be provided for and done by the public authori- 
ties; large quantities of grain were bought by 
their agents in the country, and conducted into 
Paris, like a besieged city, in great convoys 
‘guarded by regiments of horse. It was ground 
at the public expense, and sold at a reduced rate 
to the citizens; but such was the anxiety of the 
eople, that all these pains would not suffice, and 
Toud complaints that the citizens were starving 
ancessantly assailed the assembly. All the ef- 
forts of the government could not supply the 
‘want of that perennial fountain of plenty and 
prosperity which arises from public confidence.* 
Notwithstanding all the efforts of government, 
however, the distress in Paris, both on the part of 
the municipality and the citizens, soon became 
overwhelming. Almostevery species of manufac- 
ture was at a stand: the purchases by the wealthy 
classes had totally ceased, and all the numerous 
artisans who depended on it, in that great mart 
of luxury and indulgence, were in the utmost 
straits. ‘The popular magistrates were obliged 
to dissipate all the corporate funds at their dis- 
posal, but that supply afforded only a temporary 


relief, and after exhausting their credit, and over-. 


whelming with debt the public revenue, they 
swere obliged to come to the National Assembly 
‘with the piteous tale that their resources were 
exhausted, and that Paris, as the first fruits of 
its political regeneration, was on the verge of 
ruin.t 

La Fayette and the officers of the revolution 
‘were more successful in their efforts to establish 
an efficient civil force. Military organization, 
more readily than civil order, grows out of 
jnsurrectionary troubles. By incorporating the 
French guards, a number of Swiss, and a vast 
‘body of deserters from the regiments of the line 
into the National Guard, he succeeded in com- 
posing an efficient force, which, under the name 
of Companies of the Centre, at length made head 
against the public disorders. They were all 
-elothed in uniform, and to the colours of the Pa- 
risian cockade, blue and red, joined white, the 
colours of the royal family. Thus was formed 
the tricolowr cockade, of which La Fayette nearly 
predicted the destinies when he said it would 
anake the tour of the globe.t 

These atrocities were followed by an unex- 
‘ampled proceeding on the part of the National 
Assembly. On the night ofthe 4th August, the 


PER. ty, Lil, 

“+ In July, 1789,” said M. Bailly, mayor of Paris, author 
-of the Tennis-court Oath, “the finances of the city of Paris 
were yet in good order: the expenditure was balanced by 
the receipts, and she had 1,000,000 franes (£40,000) in the 
bank. But the expenses she has been constrained to incur 
subsequent to the Revolution amount to 2,500,000 francs 
(£100,000) in a single year. From these expenses, and the 
great falling off in the produce of the free gifts, not only a 
momentary, but a total want of money has taken place.”— 
See Burxke’s Consid., Works, v., 431, 
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Duke de Noailles gave the signal 41,.,gonment 
for innovation, by proposing that of the feudal 
the burden of taxes should fall rights by the 
equally on all; that all the feudal nobles. Au: 
rights should be declared liable to sire: 
redemption, and personal servitude simply abol- 
ished. This, though a great concession, founded 
alike in justice and expedience, was far from sat- 
isfying the popular party. A painful picture of 
the oppression of feudal rights was drawn, and 
the generosity of the nobles piqued to consent to 
their voluntary surrender. ‘They began, contra- 
ry to all expectation, to run against each other 
in proposing the abolition of abuses ; the conta- 
gion became universal; in a few hours the 
whole feudal rights were abandoned. The Duke 
de Chatelet proposed that the redemption of tithes 
should be allowed, and that they should be com- 
muted into a payment in money; the Bishop of 
Chartres, the suppression of the exclusive right 
of the chase. ‘I'he more important rights of 
feudal jurisdiction in matters of crime, of the 
disposal of offices for gain, of pecuniary immu- 
nities, of inequality of taxes, of plurality of ben- 
efices, of casual emolument to the clergy, of an- 
nats to the court of Rome, were. successively 
abandoned; finally, the incorporations and sep- 
arate states sacrificed their privileges; the Bre- 
tons, the Burgundians, the Languedocians, re- 
nounced the rights which had withstood the tyr- 
anny of Richelieu and Louvois. All the monu- 
ments of freedom which the patriotism of former 
times had erected were swept away, and the lib- 
erty established in its stead founded on an im- 
aginary and inexperienced basis.* 

It has truly been said that this night changed 
the political condition of France. It 
delivered the land from feudal pow- 
er, the person from feudal depend- 
ance, the property of the poor from the rapacity 
of the rich, the fruits of industry from the extor- 
tion of idleness. By suppressing private Juris- 
dictions, it introduced public justice; by termi- 
nating the purchase of offices, it led to purity in 
the discharge of their duties. The career of in- 
dustry, the stimulus of ambition, was thencefor- 
ward opened to all the people, and the odious 
distinction of noble and roturier, patrician and 
baseborn, the relics of Gothic conquest, forever 
destroyed. ‘ 

Had these changes been introduced with cau- 
tion, or gradually grown out of the altered con- 
dition of society, there can be no doubt that they 
would have been highly beneficial; but coming, 
as they did, suddenly and unexpectedly upon the 
world, they produced the most disastrous conse- 
quences, and contributed, more than any other 
circumstance, to spread abroad that settled con- 
tempt for antiquity, and total disregard of private 
right, which distinguished the subsequent period 
of the French Revolution. The ideas of men. 
were entirely overturned when rights established 
for centuries, privileges contended for by suc- 
cessive genefations, and institutions held the 
most sacred, were at once abandoned. Nothing 
could be regarded as stable in society after such 
a shock; the chimeras of every enthusiast, the 
dream of every visionary, seemed equally de- 
serving of attention with the sober conclusions 
of reason andgobservation, when all that former 
ages had done was swept away in the very com- 
mencement of improvement. ‘The minds of men 
were shaken as by the yawning of the ground 


Its prodigious. 
effects. 
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during the fury of an earthquake; all that the 
‘mind had been accustomed to regard as most 
‘lasting, disappeared before the first breath of in- 
novation. ‘The consequences of such a step 
‘could not be other than fatal. It opened the door 
to every species of extravagance, furnished a 

recedent for every subsequent spoliation, and 
Jed immediately to that ferment of minds, when 
the most audacious and the least reasonable are 
-sure of obtaining an ascendency. 

The event accordingly proved the justice of 
‘these principles. ‘The decrees of the 4th Au- 
-gust,” says Dumont, “so far from putting, as 
was expected, a stop to the robbery and violence 
that was going on, served only to make the peo- 
ple acquainted with their own strength, and to 
inspire them with a conviction that all their out- 
vages against the nobility would pass with im- 
punity. Nothing done through fear succeeds in 
4ts object.* Those whom you hope to disarm 
‘by concessions, are only led by them to still bold- 
ver attempts and more extravagant demands.” 

‘Nothing can more distinetly mark the differ- 
Contrast of Ent characters of the French and 
‘the French English Revolutions, than the con- 
cand English duct of the two nations in their first 
Revolutions. measures of legislative improvement 
-after the royal power had fallen. The English 
were solicitous to justify their resistance by the 
precedent of antiquity; they maintained “that 
they had inherited this freedom,” and sought only 
to re-establish those ancient landmarks which had 
-disappeared during the indolence or usurpation 
of recent times.t The French commenced the 
work of reformation by destroying everything 
which had gone before them, and sought to es- 
tablish the freedom of future ages by rooting out 
everything which had been done by the past. 
On the ancient stock of Saxon independence the 
English ingrafted the shoots of modern liberty ; 
dn its stead the French planted the unknown 
tree of equality. In the British Isles the plant 
has become deeply rooted, and expanded widely 
in its native air; time will show whether the 
French have not wasted their endeavours in 
training an exotic unsuited to the climate and 
sanfruitful in the soil. 

The consequences of this invasion of private 
Consequen- Tight were soon apparent. Three days 
«es of this after, the popular leaders maintained 
measure. that it was not the power of redeeming, 
but the abolition of tithes which had been voted, 
Rec 7 and that all that the clergy had a right 

2 ‘to was a decent provision for their 

~ members. They found an able but unexpected 
‘Tithes giv- advocate in the Abbé Siéyes. “ If it 
-enup bythe is yet possible,” said he; “to awaken 
clergy. in your minds the love of justice, I 
would ask, not if it is expedient, but if it is just 
to despoil the Church. The tithe, whatever it 
may be in future, does not at present belong to 
you. If it is suppressed in the hand of the cred- 
itor, does it follow from that that it is extinguish- 
ed also in that of the debtor, and become your 
property? You yourselves have declared the 
tithe redeemable; by so doing you have recog- 
nised its lezal existence, and cannot now sup- 
ress it. The tithe does not belong to the owner 
of the soil. He has neither purchased it, nor 
acquired it by inheritance. If you extinguish 
the tithes, you confer a gratuitous and uncalled- 
for present on the landed proprietor, who does 
nothing, while you ruin the true proprietor, who 


* Dumont, 149. + Burke, vii., 72. 
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instructs the people in return for that share of its 
fruits.” He concluded with the celebrated ex- 
pression, ‘“You would be free, and you know 
not how to be just.””* 

Mirabeau supported the abolition of the tithes. 
He argued that the burden of supporting the 
public worship should be borne equally by all; 
that the state alone was the judge whether it 
should fall exclusively on the landed proprietors 
or be made good by a general contribution of 
the citizens; that it robs no one if it makes 
such a distribution of the burden as it deems 
most expedient, and that the oppressive weight 
of this impost on the small proprietors loudly 
called for its imposition on the state in genera}. 
For this purpose he proposed that the clergy 
should be paid by salaries. As that expression 
created some disapprobation, he added, “I know 
but three ways of living in society: you must 
be either a beggar, a robber, or a stipendiary.” 
The clergy had the generosity to in- 
trust their interests to the equity of the Avsest 1- 
assembly; the only return they met with was 
the suppression of tithes, under the condition 
that the state should fitly provide for religion 
and its ministers : an obligation which was sol- 
emnly committed to the honour of the French 
nation, but which afterward was shamefully vi- 
olated, and, in fact, became perfectly illusory.t 
Thus the first fruits which the clergy derived 
from their junction with the Tiers Etat was the 
annihilation of their property, and the reduction 
of all themselves to beggary. In this there was 
nothing surprising; gratitude is unknown in 
public assemblies. When men vote away the 
property of others, they can expect no mercy for 
their own; when the foundations of society are 
torn up, the first to be sacrificed are the most de- 
fenceless of its members. 

But the fruits of injustice seldom prosper with 
nations any more than individuals. The con- 
fiscation of the immense landed estates of the 
Church, amounting to nearly a third of France, 
proved no relief to the public necessities till the 
issuing of assignats on their security began. 
Extraordinary as it may appear, it is a well-au- 
thenticated fact, that the expenses of managing 
the Church property cost the nation’ £2,000,000 
a year more than it yielded, besides in a few 
years augmenting the public debt by £7,000,000. 
This is no ways surprising. In the confusion 
consequent on so great an act of spoliation, no 
account of the revenues of the ecclesiastical do- 
mains could be obtained, and the leaders who 
had sanctioned so great an act of robbery found 
jt impossible, after its commission, to restrain 
the peculation of their inferior agents.t This 
is the more remarkable, as the ecclesiastical es- 
tates produced a clear nett revenue of 70,000,000 
franes, or £2,800,000 yearly. 

The innovators in the ay who had 
joined in the popular party from a be, 
belief that in z doing lay their only a 
chance of preserving the wreck of nobles and 
their property, now perceived, with clergy who 
bitter regret, the infatuated course ined the 

evolution. 
they had pursued, and the hopeless- 
ness of any expectation that, by yielding to rev- 
olutionary demands, they would satisfy the peo- 
ple. The Bishop of Chartres, one of the popular 
bishops who had supported the union ol orders, 
the vote by head, and the new constitution, was 

* Th.,i., 134. Dumont, 147. 
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then visited by Dumont, when he was dismiss- 
ing his domestics, selling his eftees, and leav- 
ing his house to discharge his debts; with tears 
in his eyes, the benevolent prelate deplored the 
infatuation which had led him to embrace the 
cause of the Tiers Etat, which violated in its 
prosperity all the engagements contracted in its 
adversity. 'The Abbe Siéyes, who had taken so 
decided a part in the early usurpations of the 
assembly, was hissed and coughed down when 
he strove to resist the iniquitous confiscation. 
Next day he gave vent to his spleen to Mira- 
beau, who answered, “My dear abbé, you have 
loosed the bull: do you-expect he is not to make 
use of his horns ?”’* 

This first and great precedent of iniquity, the 
confiscation of the property of the Church, was 
brought about by the selfish apathy or secret 
wishes of the great majority of the laity. All 
classes felt that the financial difficulties of the 
state were nearly insurmountable, and all anti- 
cipated a sensible relief from any measure, how 
violent soever, which might lead to their extri- 
cation. It was the universal belief that this em- 
barrassment was the main cause of the public 
difficulties ; and the secret hope that the property 
of the Church was the holocaust which would 
at once put an end to it, was the real cause 
which occasioned this general and iniquitous 
coalition. All imagined that some interest must 
be sacrificed, and the Church was pitched upon 
as at once the most wealthy and defenceless body 
in the state. But, like all other measures of spo- 
liation, this great invasion on private right rap- 
idly and fatally recoiled on the heads of those 
who engaged init. The ecclesiastical estates, 
it was soon found, in the hands of the revolu- 
tionary agents, encumbered as they were with 
the debts of the clergy, yielded no profit, but 
were rather a burden to the state: to render 
them available, the contraction of debt on their 
security became necessary; the temptation of 
relieving the public necessities by such a step 
was irresistible to a public and irresponsible 
body, holding estates to the amount of nearly 
two hundred millions sterling in their hands. 
Hence arose the system of Assicnats, which 
speedily quadrupled the strength of the republi- 
can government, rendered irretrievable the march 
of the Revolution, and involved all classes in 
such inextricable difficulties, as rapidly brought 
home to every interest in the state the spolia- 
tion which they had begun by inflicting on the 
weakest. 

The abolition of the exclusive right of hunting 
Abolition of 224 Shooting was made the pretext 
the right of for the most destructive disorders 
shooting and throughout all France. An immense 
hunting. Its crowd of artisans and mechanics is- 
Sonne sued from the towns, and, joining the 
rural population, spread themselves over the 
fields in search of game: the greatest violence 
was speedily committed by the armed and in- 
contr llable mniltitude. Enclosures were broken 
down, woods destroyed, houses broken open, rob- 
bery perpetrated, under pretence of exercising the 
newly regained rights of man. Meanwhile, the 
burning of the chateaux and the plunder of the 
landed proprietors continued without intermis- 
sion, while the assembly, instead of attempting 
to check these disorders, issued a proclamation, 
in which they affected to consider them as the 
work of aristocrats, who were desirous of bring- 
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ing odium upon the Revolution. One of the 
most singular effects of the spirit of faction is 
the absurdities which it causes to be embraced 
by its votaries, and their extraordinary credulity 
in regard to everything which seems calculated 
to advance the interests of their party.*t 

The next step of the assembly was the publica- 
tion of the famous Rights of Man: @ Rights of 
composition which, amid much ob- Man. 
vious and important truth, contains a August 18. 
most dangerous mixture of error, and which, if 
not duly chastened by the lessons of experience 


and the observation of history, is calculated 
to convulse society. It declares the original. 
equality of mankind; that the ends of the social 
union are liberty, property, security, and resist- 
ance to oppression; that sovereignty resides in 
the nation, and every power emanates from: 
them; that freedom consists in doing everything” 
which does not injure another; that law is the 
expression of the general will; that public bur- 
dens should be borne by all the members of the 
state in proportion to their fortunes; that the 
elective franchise should be extended to all; and 
that the exercise of natural rights has no other 
limit but their interference with the rights of 
others. In these positions, considered abstract- 
ly, there is much in which every reasonable 
mind must acquiesce; but the promulgation of 
the agreeable but perilous principles of sover- 
eignty in the people, of the natural equality of 
mankind, and the extension of the elective fran-- 
chise to every citizen, only proves how ignorant 
the legislators of that period were of the real 
character of mankind, and how little they were 
aware of that inherent depravity in human na- 
.ture to which so many of themselves soon be-- 
came victims.t 

It is a curious circumstance, illustrative of 
the tendency of revolutionary excite- Opinion en- 
ment to deprive the representatives tertained of 
of the people of anything approach- it by its au- 
ing to freedom of deliberation, that thors- 
the authors of this celebrated declaration were, 
at the time they wrote it, sensible of the ab-- 
surdity and peril of many of its parts. Du- 
mont, its principal composer, has justly asked, 
“Are men all equal? Where is the equality ? 
Is it in virtue, talents, fortune, industry, situa- 
tion? Are they free by nature? So far from iif, 
they are born in a state of complete dependance 
on others, from which they are long of being 
emancipated.”§ Mirabeau himself was so sen- 
sible of the absurdity of laying down any code 
of rights anterior to the formation of the consti- 
tution, that he laboured to induce the assembly 
to postpone it till that was accomplished, ob- 
serving that “any enunciation of right at that 
time would be but an almanac fora year.” But 
it. was too late; the people would admit of no- 
delay; and the deputies, afraid of losing their 
popularity, published the famous declaration, in- 


* Lac., vil., 149. -Th., i. , 

t The people of Versailles already insulted and pelted the 
nobles and clergy at the gate of the assembly, whom they. 
stigmatized as Aristocrats ; an epithet which afterward be- 
came the certain prelude to destruction. Itis extraordinary, 
that the opposite party never affixed any denomination to the 
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names,” said: Napoleon, ‘‘ should never be despised ; it is by 
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wardly execrating the work of their own hands: 
a step so perilous, that, as its author himself ad- 
mits, it was like placing a powder magazine un- 
der an edifice, which the first spark of fire would 
blow into the air.* 

The great question which next occupied the 
Formation assembly was the formation of a con- 
ofaconsti- stitution; and the discussions regard- 
tution, —_ ing it kept the public mind in a‘state 
of incessant agitation during the whole of Au- 
gust and September. _T'he committee to whom 
it was referred to report on the subject, recom- 
mended the inviolability of the king’s person, the 
permanence of the legislative body, and a single 
chamber for the legislature. This im- 
portant question, upon which the fu- 
ture progress of the Revolution hinged, was 
warmly discussed in the clubs of the capital, 
and the most vehement threats held out to those 
of the assembly who were suspected of leaning 
to the aristocratic side. On the one side, it was 
argued that the very idea of an assembly com- 

osed of hereditary legislators was absurd in a 
ee country; that if it united itself to the throne, 
it became dangerous to freedom—if to the peo- 


August 28. 


ple, subversive of tranquillity; that it would: 


operate as a perpetual bar to improvement, 
and, by constantly opposing reasonable changes, 
maintain a continual discord between the higher 
and lower orders; and that the only way to pre- 
vent these evils was.to blend the whole legisla- 
ture into one body, and temper the energy of 
popular ambition by the firmness of aristocratic 
resistance. On the other hand, it was maintain- 
ed that the constitution of society in all the Eu- 
ropean states necessarily implied a separate 
body of nobles and commons; that the turbulent 
spirit of the one was fully counteracted by the 
tenacious tendency of the other; that a monarchy 
could not subsist without an upper house to sup- 
port the throne; that the English Constitution 
afforded decisive evidence of the happy effects 
of such a separation; that the best consequences 
had been found to follow the discussion of public 
matters in separate assemblies, and many fatal 
resolutions prevented by allowing time 
for consideration between their delib- 
erations; and that it was a mere mockery to 
pretend that these restraints could take place if 
the legislature was all contained in one chamber, 
when the nobles would be immediately outvoted,t 
and the whole rights of the monarchy might be 
voted away in a single sitting. Unfortunately 
for France, these arguments did not prevail, and 
a single chamber was adopted by the assembly.i§ 
Nor is it surprising that this was done, for the 
evils of the aristocracy were pressing, and had 
been experienced; those of the democracy re- 
mote, and were only anticipated. The time soon 
came when experience taught the ruinous con- 
sequences of their decision, and the warmest 
friends of freedom unanimously adopted a divis- 
ion of the legislature ; but it was then too late ; 
the aristocracy was destroyed, the face of society 
changed, and there remained only the name of a 
House of Peers, without either their property, 
their influence, or public utility. 

The proceedings of the assembly in the forma- 
tion of this constitution were so precipitate, that 
Pe te ee Ain foe oat SN i 
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in the eyes of all reasonable men they prognosti- 
eated nothing but ruin to the country. Medita- 
tion and thought there passed for nothing; every 
one seemed only desirous to gratify his own 
vanity by anticipating the notions of his rivals; 
everything was done at the sword’s point, as in 
a place taken by assault; every change pressed 
on at full gallop. No interval was allowed for 
reflection, no breathing time given to the pas- 
sions. After having demolished everything, 
they resolved to reconstruct the whole social 
edifice with the same breathless rapidity; and 
so extravagant was the opinion of the assembly 
of its own powers, that it would willingly have 
charged itself with the formation of constitutions 
for all nations.* In these monstrous pretensions 
and ruinous innovations is to be found the re- 
mote but certain cause of all the blood and hor- 
rors of the Revolution.t 

The question of the veto, or of the royal sanc- 
tion being required to validate the acts 
of the legislature, was next brought 
under discussion, and excited still more 
violent passions. One would have thought, from 
the anxiety manifested on the subject, that the 
whole liberty of France depended on its decision, 
and that the concession of this right to the throne 
would alone restore the ancient régime. ‘The 
multitude, ever governed by words, imagined 
that the assembly, which had done so much, 
would be left entirely at the mercy of the king if 
this power were conceded, and that any privilege 
left to the disposition of the court would soon be- 
come an anti-revolutionary engine. This was 
the first question since the Revolution in which 
the people took a vivid interest, and it may easily 
be conceived how extravagant were their ideas 
on the subject. They imagined that the veto was 
a monster which would devour all the powers 
they had acquired, and deliver them over, bound 
hand and foot, to the despotism of the throne. 
Those who supported the veto were instantly 
stigmatized as inclining to every species of tyran- 
ny. The people, without understanding even so 
much as that, imagined that it was a tax which 


* Dumont, 159, 160. 

t The particulars of this constitution, which was soon 
swept away amid the violence and insanity of subsequent 
times, are too complicated and prolix to-be susceptible of 
enumeration in general history, but one vital part of the 
fabric is deserving of especial attention. By a fundamental 
article, France was divided into 83 departments : the primary 
assemblies, 8000 in number, which were to be convoked 
every two years to elect the legislature, consisted of 5,000,000 
citizens: in addition to this there were established 48,000 
municipal assemblies, composed of 900,000 citizens ; 547 dis- 
trict assemblies, and 83 departmental assemblies, for the 
management of the local concerns of the provinces. But 
the most dangerous part of this highly democratic consti- 
tution remained behind, Each of the primary assemblies 
named an elector for every hundred citizens, who consti- 
tuted 83 assemblies of 600 persons each, making in all 50,000 
for the whole kingdom, who remained permanently in pos- 
session of their functions for the two years that the legisla- 
ture sat. These 83 assemblies were invested with powers 
so considerable that they almost amounted to an establish- 
ment of so many separate republics in one great federal 
union. They nominated, to the exclusion of the king, the 
whole local authorities, including the bishops and clergy, 
judges, both supreme and inferior, magistrates and func- 
tionaries of every description. They constituted, in short, 
a permanent polttical union, legally established in every de- 
partment, elected by universal suffrage, and wielding within 
that department almost all the influence and authority of 
government. The legislative assembly, which succeeded 
the constituent, was chosen under this constitution, and 
when the nation had become habituated to the exercise of 
these powers. It is unnecessary to go farther: that single 
article in the constitution, carried, as it immediately was, 
into practice, is sufficient to explain all the disasters and 
crimes of the Revolution.—See CALONNE, 360, 361, and 
Const., 1789, § 17. 
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it was necessary to abolish, or an enemy who 
should be hanged; and they loudly demanded 
that he should be suspended by the lamppost. 
The clubs of the Palais Royal took the most vio- 
lent measures, and incessantly besiéged the as- 
sembly with menacing deputations; efforts were 
made to array the municipality in insurrection, 
and the multitude, armed since the 14th of July, 
began to give symptoms of revolt. Alarmed by 
such dangerous signs, the ministry recommended 
concession to the king; and he himself preferred 
a conditional to an absolute veto. The assem- 
bly, by a majority of two to one,* de- 
creed that the king should have a veto, 
but that his power to decline sanctioning any 
legislative measure should not extend beyond two 
successive legislatures.t 

It is a remarkable fact, singularly illustrative 
of the rapid progress of revolutionary ideas, when 
the fever of innovation has once seized upon 
men’s minds, that in all the instructions of the 
electors to the deputies, without exception, the 
absolute veto, as well as personal inviolability, 
had been conceded to the sovereign. A few weeks 
of agitation—the revolt of the 14th July—the Ten- 
nis-court Oath—had overturned all these sober 
resolutions, and the crown was compelled to re- 
cede from a privilege which had been unani- 
mously agreed to by the whole kingdom, ‘The 
instructions in the cahiers, indeed, were most 
express against almost all the illegal acts and 
usurpations of the assembly.. They almost in- 
variably secured to the sovereign all the essential 
prerogatives of the monarchy. They unanimous- 
ly prescribed a monarchical government for 
France; that all laws should require the king’s 
sanction to their validity; that he should have 
the unrestrained right of making peace or war, 
and appointing the judges; that private property 
should be inviolate; and by a great majority, 
that the rights, estates, and privileges of the cler- 
gy should be maintained. The new constitution, 
the abolition of the absolute veto, the spoliation 
of the Church, were already a violation of these 
instructions in their most essential particulars: 
yet not a voice was raised in France to pro- 
test against those monstrous and unauthorized 
stretches on the part of the popular representa- 
tives: so intoxicating is the possession of power 
to mankind, and so little are they qualified to 
bear its seduction, even when the measures to 
which it leads are most opposed to preconceived 
ideas, or most at variance with established 
habits.$ 

On this occasion Mirabeau supported the 
Mirabean Crown, and argued strenuously in fa- 
supports the Vour of the absolute veto. ‘‘ Let us 
crown inthe not,” said he, “arm the sovereign 
S asigeh against the legislature, by allowing a 
moment to exist in which he may become its in- 
voluntary instrument. The nation will find more 
real security in laws consented to by its chief, 
than in the revolution which would follow the 
loss of its power. When we have placed the 


August 10. 


* By a majority of 613 to 325. 

+ Th.,i, 148, 153. Mig., i., 86, 87, -Dum., 156. 

+ So strongly was this principle expressed in all the ca- 
hiers, that the assembly, by act 17 of the constitution of 5th 
October, 1789, sanctioned it by a special clause in these 
terms: ‘* Property of every sort being a sacred and inviolable 
right, no one can be deprived of it but on the ground of pub- 
lic necessity, legally established and evidently requiring it, 
and on the condition of a full and ample indemnity.”—See 
Const., 1789, act. 17; CALONNE, 215. 

§ Calonne, 124, 125, 127, 214, 215, 304, 305, 319, 380. 
Lac., vii., 162. 
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crown in the hands of a particular family, it is in 
the last degree imprudent to awaken their alarms, 
by subjecting them to a control which they can- 
not resist; and the apprehensions of the deposit- 
ary of the whole forces of the monarchy cannot 
be contemplated without the most serious appre- 
hensions. J would rather live in Constantinople 
‘than in France, if laws could there be made with- 
out the royal sanction.” Words of striking and 
prophetic import, which were then ill understood 
or angrily interpreted, but which were recollected 
with bitter and unavailing regret when the cours. 
of events had proved their truth, and the most ve- 
hement of their revilers had perished from their 
neglect. Mounier and Lally Tollendal, on this 
occasion, though members of the committee ap- 
pointed to frame the constitution, were the leaders 
of the party who contended for the division of the 
chambers, the absolute veto, and the formation — 
of the constitution on the model of that of Eng- 
land. They even contended for it after the king 

had, by Neckar’s advice, agreed to yield the 

point. After the vote was passed, they were so 

much disconcerted that they withdrew from the 

committee on the constitution, and shortly after 

left the assembly.* 

Paris, meanwhile, was experiencing the con- 
vulsions incident to a revolution; all 
ranks, broken loose from their restraints, 
were rioting in the exercise of newly-ac- 
quired franchises. In France, as it has been well 
observed, the love of liberty is founded chiefly on 
the love of power. Every body of men in the 
capital instantly commenced the exercise of these 
intoxicating rights, and the electors invariably 
assumed the government of their representatives. 
One hundred and eighty delegates, nom- 
inated by the districts, assumed a legis- Chews 
lative power in the metropolis; but they : 
were, in their turn, controlled by their constituents, 
who, without hesitation, annulled their decrees 
when not suited to their inclinations; and nothing 
was agreeable but what flattered their ambition. 
The idea of ruling by commanding their gtate of 
delegates speedily spread, and was too anarchy 
intoxicating not to be everywhere well in Paris. 
received. All those who were not legally vested 
with authority began to meet, and to give them- 
selves importance by discussing public affairs ; 
the soldiers had debates at the Oratoire, the tailors 
at the Colonnade, the hairdressers at the Champs 
Elysées, the valets at the Louvre.t Subsequent 
ages might smile at such proceedings, if woful 
experience had not demonstrated how fatal they 
are in their consequences, and how rapidly the 
minds of the lower orders become intoxicated by 
the enjoyment of powers which they are equally - 
incapable of exercising with discretion, or aban- 
doning without convulsions. 

Meanwhile, the finances of the kingdom, the 
embarrassment of which had first oc- 
casioned the convocation of the States- a EAtie 
General, were daily falling intoaworse 
condition. The lower orders universally ima- 
gined that the Revolution was to liberate them 
from every species of impost; and, amid the 
wreck of established authority and the collision 
of self-constituted powers, they succeeded for 
some time in realizing their expectations. The 
collection of the revenue became everywhere 
difficult, in many places impossible, and the 
universal distrust which followed a period of 
general agitation occasioned a lamentable de- 


State of 
Paris. 
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ficiency in the excise and customs. The public 
revenue of 1790 was above one third less than 
that of 1789; in many places the taxes had al- 
most wholly disappeared; payment of the salt- 
tax, the most considerable of the direct imposts, 
was everywhere refused; and the boasted credit 
of a revolutionary government was soon found 
to amount to nothing. Alarmed at a deficiency 
which he had no means of supplying, M. Neck- 
August 97, 2% made a full and candid statement 

“of the finances to the assembly, and 
concluded by demanding a loan of 30,000,000 
of francs. The falling off in the revenue was 
above 200,000,000 francs, or £8,000,000 yearly. 
The assembly in vain endeavoured to negotiate 
such an advance. ‘Terror at the unsettled state 
of the kingdom, uncertainty of the future, pre- 
vented any of the capitalists from coming for- 
ward.* : 

But this was not all: the demands on the treas- 
wy were rising as rapidly as their receipts were 
falling: the usual effects of a revolution were 
experienced, an increase in the public expendi- 
ture, and a diminution to a most alarming extent 
of the public income. Not only were the forced 
purchases of grain by government, and their sale 
at a reduced price, unavoidably increasing, but 
a large body of workmen, thrown out of employ- 
ment, were maintained at the public expense, for 
whose support no less than 12,000 francs, or 
about £500, was daily issued from the treasury 
in Paris alone. The king and queen had sent 
the whole of their plate to be melted down at the 
mint, but it proved an inadequate supply for the 
public necessities, and assuaged for but a short 
time the miseries of the poor. Finding this pro- 
ject ineffectual, the minister had the boldness to 
propose a contribution of a fourth of the income 
of each individual, and did not disguise that 
there was no other alternative, and that the re- 
jection of the measure would lead to a stoppage 
of the pay of the army and of the interest of the 
Sept. 24 public debt. ‘The proposal was coldly 

* “received by the assembly; but Mira- 
beau, in a speech of unequalled power, support- 
ed it. “Two centuries of depredation and 
abuse,” said he, ‘‘ have created the gulf in which 
the kingdom is in peril of being lost. It must 
be filled up: take the list of the French proprie- 
tors, choose among them those whose fortune is 
adequate to supply the deficiency; let two thou- 
sand be sacrificed to the good of the whole. You 
recoil at the barbarous proposal; alas! do you 
not see that if you proclaim a bankruptcy, or, 
what is the same thing, refuse this impost, you 
commit an action not less unjust, and still more 
destructive? Do you believe that the millions 
of men who will instantly be ruined by such a 
step, or by its necessary consequences, will al- 
low you to enjoy the fruits of your villany? 
that, starving for food, they will suffer you to in- 
dulge in your detestable enjoyments? Shall we 
be the first to give to the world the example of 
an assembled people being wanting in public 
faith? Shall the first apostles of freedom sully 
their hands by an action which will surpass in 
turpitude the most corrupted governments? ‘The 
other day, on occasion of a ridiculous motion in 
the Palais Royal, they exclaimed, ‘Catiline is 
at the gates of Rome, and you deliberate!” With 
truth may it be said now, hideous bankruptcy is 
there; it threatens to consume yourselves, your 


* Th., i., 159,160. Dum., 188. Lac., vii., 170. Burke’s 
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honours, and your fortunes, and you deliberate!” 
Carried away by this reasoning, the assembly 
voted the supply ;* but the relief to the treasury 
was inconsiderable,. for the distracted state of 
the kingdom prevented it from being carried into: 
execution. 

But while the assembly was occupied with 
these discussions, a still more pressing pamine in 
evil began to be felt in the capital. Pans Au- 
Famine, the natural consequence of gust 10 to 
the public convulsions, want of em- °? 
ployment, the inevitable result of the suspension 
of credit, pressed severely upon the labouring 
classes. Mobs became frequent in the streets ; 


‘the bakers’ shops were surrounded by clamorous 


multitudes demanding food. The most extrava- 
gant reports were circulated by the press, and 
greedily swallowed by the populace, in regard to 
the causes of the distress. It was the aristocrats 
who caused the corn to be cut green; they paid 
the bakers to suspend their labours; they turned. 
aside commerce; they threw the grain into the 
river; in a word, there was no absurdity or false- 
hood which they did not implicitly believe. The 
ery soon became universal, that the measures of 
the court were the cause of the public distress, 
and that the only way to provide for the subsist- 
ence of the people was to secure the person of 
the king. An attack upon the palace was open- 
ly discussed in the clubs, and recommended by 
the orators of the Palais Royal, while the agi- 
tated state of the public mind, and the number 
of unemployed artisans who filled the streets, 
rendered it but too probable that these threats 
would speedily be carried into execution. Alarm- 
ed at these dangers, the court deemed it indis- 
pensable to provide for their own security, which 
hitherto depended entirely on the fidelity of four 
hundred of the Garde du Corps, who remained. 
on guard at the palace. For this purpose, the 
regiment of Flanders, and some troops of horse, 
were brought to Versailles. The arrival of 
these troops renewed the alarm of the people; 
the king, at the head of 1500 soldiers, was sup- 
posed to be ready to fall upon the insurgent 
capital, containing a hundred thousand armed 
men; and it was alleged with more probability 
by the better informed, that the design of the 
court was to retire, with such of the troops as re- 
mained faithful, to Mentz, where the Marquis 
de Bouillé, at the head of his army, was to join 
them, and there declare the States-General re- 
bellious, and revert to the royal declaration of 
20th June.t 

The minds of the populace were in the highest 
state of excitation from these causes, Banquet at 
when an accidental incident blew the Versailles, 
train into an explosion. A public din- 1st October. 
ner, according to an old custom in the French 
army, was given upon their arrival by the Garde 
du Corps to the officers of the regiment of Flan- 
ders and of the Urban Guard of Versailles, 
The banquet was held in the saloon of the opera, 
while the boxes were filled with illustrious spec- 
tators, and all the rank and elegance which still 
adhered to the court graced the assembly by 
their presence. The enthusiasm of the moment, 
the recollection of the spot, formerly the scene’ 
of all the splendour of Versailles, the influence 
of assembled beauty, all conspired to awaken 
the chivalrous feelings of the military; the 
health of the king was drunk with enthusiasm, 

* Lac., vii., 178. Th., i., 159, 162. : 

+ Dumont, 176. Lac., vii., 184. Toul., i., 
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and the wish loudly expressed that the royal 
family would show themselves to their devoted 
defenders. The officers of the Swiss, and of. 
some other regiments, were admitted to the re- 
past; and the king appeared, attended by the 
queen, the dauphin, and Madame Elizabeth. At 
this sight the hall resounded with acclamations, 
and the monarch, unused to the expression of 
sincere attachment, was melted into tears. Af- 


‘ter the royal family retired, the musicians of the 


court struck up the pathetic and well-known air, 


- “ Oh! Richard, oh, my king, the world abandons 


you!” At these sounds the transports of the 
moment overcame restraint; the officers drew 
their swords and scaled the boxes, where they 
were received with enthusiasm by the ladies of 
the court, and decorated with white cockades by 
fair hands trembling with agitation.* 

The intelligence of this repast was speedily 
Agitation in Spread through Paris, magnified by 
Paris at this credulity, and augmented by malig- 
ReWs: nant ambition. It was universally 
credited the following morning at the Palais 
Royal, in the clubs and market-places, that the 
dragoons had sharpened their sabres, trampled 
under foot the tricolour cockade, and sworn to 
exterminate the assembly and the people of 
Paris. The influence of the ladies of the court, 
and the distribution of the white or black cock- 
ades, were represented as particularly alarming 
by those who had employed the seductions of the 
Palais Royal to shake the allegiance of the 
French guards. Symptoms of insurrection speed- 
ily manifested themselves; the crowds continued 
to accumulate in the streets in an alarming 
manner, until at length, on the morning of the 
5th, the revolt openly broke out. A young wom- 
an seized a drum, and traversed the streets, ex- 
claiming, “‘ Bread! bread!” She was speedily 
followed by a crowd, chiefly composed of females 
and boys, which rolled on till it reached the 
Hotel de Ville, which was broken open and pil- 
laged of its arms. It was even with difficulty 
that the infuriated rabble were prevented from 
Setting it on fire. In spite of all opposition, they 
broke into the belfry and sounded the tocsin, 
which soon assembled the ardent and formidable 
bands of the Fauxbourgs. ‘The cry immediately 
arose, raised by the agents of the Duke of Or- 
leans, ‘‘ To Versailles !” and a motley multitude 
of drunken women and tumultuous men, armed 
and unarmed, set out in that direction. The 
National Guard, which had assembled on the first 
appearance of disorder, impatiently demanded 
to follow; and although their commander, La 
Fayette, exerted his utmost influence to retain 
them, he was at length compelled to yield, and 
at seven o’clock the whole armed force of Paris 
set out for Versailles. The French guard, which 
formed the centre of the National Guard, openly 
declared their determination to seize the king, 
and exterminate the regiment of Flanders and 
the body-guard, who had dared to insult the na- 
tional colours. Hints were even thrown out 
that the monarch should be deposed, and the 
Duke of Orleans nominated lieutenant-general 
of the kingdom.t 

The partisans of this ambitious and wicked, 
but irresolute prince, had important designs in 
view in fomenting this burst of popular fury, 
and directing it to the royal family at Versailles. 


_ 7 Mig iy 89. Lac. vii, 185, 189. Toul.,i.,132. Th, 
i., 167. : 

t Lae., vii., 189, 195, 199. Toul. i., 134. Mig., i, 90, 
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Their object was to produce such consternation 
at the court as should induce the king, and all 
the royal family, to follow the example of the 
Count d’Artois, and leave the kingdom. The 
moment this was done, they intended to declare 
the throne vacant, and offer it, under the title of 
lieutenant-general, to the Duke of Orleans. 
But the firmness of the king and his brother, af; 
terward Louis XVIII, who saw through the 
design, caused the plot to fail; and the mukti- 
tude, who were to be the instruments in proce- 
cing the alarm, but could not, of course, be let 
into the secret, rendered it totally abortive, by in- 
sisting, at the close of the tumult, that the king 
and royal family should be brought to Paris; 
the event of all others which the Orleans party 
most ardently desired to avoid.* 

The minds of the members of the assembly, 
and of the inhabitants of Versailles, gtate ofthe 
though less violently excited, were in assembly 
an alarming mood. The king had re- and the 
fused his sanction to the Declaration °°. 
of the Rights of Man; and the assembly, piqued 
at any obstacle to their sovereignty, were in 
sullen hostility. The queen had been heard to 
express her delight at the banquet of the officers; 
and the assemblage of troops, joined to some 
hints dropped by the courtiers, led to a belief 
that a movement of the seat of the assembly 
and of the court, to Tours or Mentz, was in con- 
templation: No one, however, anticipated any 
immediate danger; the king was out at a hunt- 
ing party, and the assembly just breaking up, 
when the forerunners of the disorderly multitude 
began to appear in the streets. At the first in- 
telligence of the disturbance, the monarch re- 
turned with expedition to the town, where the 
appearance of things exhibited the most hideous 
features of a revolution. The rails in front of 
the courtyard of the palace were closed, and the 
regiment of Flanders, the body-guards, and the 
National Guard of Versailles, drawn up within, 
facing the multitude; while without, an im- 
mense crowd of armed men, National Guards, 
and furious women, uttering seditious cries, 
and clamouring for bread, were assembled. The 
ferocious looks of the insurgents, their haggard 
countenances, and uplifted arms, bespoke but 
too plainly their savage intentions. Nothing 
was done to secure the safety of the The mpb 
royal family ; though the Swiss guards proceed to 
lay at Ruel and Courbevoie, no at- Versailles. 
tempt was made to bring them to the scene of 
danger. The commander of the troops, the 
Count d’Estaing, seemed to have lost that daring 
spirit which he had formerly evinced, and sub- 
sequently displayed on the scaffold.t 

ee econ broke into the hall of the 
assembly; and that august body, for a 
the first time, beheld themselves Stittas roti tha 
ged by the popular passions which they palace. 
had awakened. For above an hour they were 
insulted by the insolent rabble, who seated them- 
selves on the benches, menaced some of the dep- 
uties with punishment, and commandea silence 
to others. ‘‘ Lose no time,” they exclaimed, “in 
satisfying us, or blood will soon begin to flow |” 
Maillard, the orator of the insurgents, openly de- 
nounced Mounier, Clermont Tonnerre, and other 
courageous deputies, who had exposed the de- 
sings of the Orleans faction. In the gallery a 
crowd of fishwomen were assembled, under the 
LS sepa stars 2s sad west Gc deo eae Ps ce a 
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-guidance of one virago with stentorian lungs, 


who called to the deputies familiarly by name, 


_and insisted that their favourite Mirabeau should 
speak.* 

In the confusion on the outside, an officer of 
the guard struck with his sabre a Parisian sol- 
‘dier, who immediately discharged his musket at 
him; a general discharge of firearms from the 
-guards ensued, which produced great consterna- 
tion, but did little or no execution. ‘The Nation- 
al Guard of Versailles, aided by the multitude, 
followed them to their barracks, whither they 
had been ordered to retire, forced the gates, pilla- 
ged the rooms, and wounded some of the men. 
The court were in consternation, and the horses 
already harnessed to the carriages, to convey the 
royal family from the scene of danger; but the 
king, who was apprehensive that, if he fled, the 
Duke of Orleans would be immediately declared 


lieutenant-general of the kingdom, refused to | 


move. The mob soon penetrated into the royal 
-apartments, as the guards were prohibited from 
offering any resistance, and were received with 
so much condescension and dignity by the king 
-and queen, that they forgot the purpose of their 
visit, and left the royal presence, exclaiming 
Vive le Roi! A heavy rain, which began to fall 
in the evening, cooled the ardour of the multi- 
“tude; and before nightfall, the arrival of La Fay- 
-ette with the National Guard of Paris, restored 
-some degree of order to the environs of the pal- 
ace.t ae 
During these tumults the king was distracted 
by the most cruel incertitude. Mounier conju- 
‘yed him to vanquish his scruples, and accept 
simply the articles of constitution proposed by 
the assembly; the queen, to act boldly, and de- 
fend his kingdom. Two carriages, ready har- 
nessed, were kept at the gate of the Orangerie, 
but the crowd discovered them, and assembled 
to prevent their departure; the king commanded 
the Count d’Estaing to disperse the mob at that 
point, but he declined, alleging that the thing 
was impossible; the king urged the queen to de- 
art, and take the royal family with her, but she 
heciared that nothing could induce her, in such 
an extremity, to separate from her husband. “TI 
know,” she added, “that they seek my life; but 
I am the daughter of Maria Theresa, and have 
Jearned not to fear death.” Assailed by so many 
subjects of anxiety, the king at length resolyed 
upon submission, and Mounier was authorized 
to announce to the assembly his unqualified ac- 
ceptance of the nineteen articles of the constitu- 
tion already framed, and his adhesion to the Dec- 
jJaration of the Rights of Man.t 
But matters were now arrived at that pass 
~when these concessions could produce no effect. 
A multitude of drunken women had broken into 
the hall of the assembly, lay extended on its 
benches, and one shameless amazon occupied the 
resident’s chair, and in derision was ringing his 
bell. The deputies in vain endeavoured to re- 
store order; the debates were incessantly inter- 
rupted by cries of “ Bread! bread!” and nothing 
but the authority of Mirabeau could procure si- 
lence even for the discussion of the measure of 
providing for the public subsistence. At three 
in the morning the sitting was broken up, and 
-the hall left in possession of its unruly invaders.§ 


* Dumont, 181, 182, Lac., vii., 208. Toul., i., 135. 
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La Fayette had an interview with the royal 
family, and assured them of the secu- La Fayette 
rity of the palace. He added that he retires to 
was so well convinced of the pacific sleep. 
disposition of his army, and had so much conti- 
dence inthe preservation of the public tranquil- 
lity, that he was resolved to retire to rest.* 
Misled by these assurances, the assembly dis- 
persed, and repaired to their several homes; and 
the king and queen, overcome with fatigue, re- 
tired to their apartments. The external pcsts 
were intrusted to the troops commanded by La 
Fayette ; the interior were still in the hands of 
the body-guard of the king.t Unfortunately for 
his reputation, and for the honour of France, 
General La Fayette followed their example, and 
repaired, for the remainder of the night, to a 
chateau at some distance from the palace, where 
he soon after fell asleep.t 

Nothing occurred to interrupt the public tran- 
quillity from three till five in the morning; but 
the aspect of the populace presaged an approach- 
ing storm. Large groups of savage men and in- 
toxicated women were seated round the watch- 
fires in all the streets of Versailles, and reliev- 
ed the tedium of a rainy night by singing revo- 
lutionary songs. In one of these circles their 
exasperation was such, that, seated on the corpse 
of one of the body-guard, they devoured the flesh 
of his horse half-roasted in the flames, while a 
ring of frantic cannibals danced round the group. 
Everything announced that they were determin- 
ed to assuage their thirst for blood by some in- 
discriminate massacre. At six o’clock a furi- 
ous mob surrounded the barracks of The mob 
the body-guard, broke them open, and break into 
pursued the flying inmates to the gates the palace. 
of the palace, where fifteen were seized and 
doomed to immediate execution. At the same 
time, another body besieged the avenues to the 
palace, and, finding a gate open, rushed in, and 
speedily filled the staircases and vestibules of 
the royal apartments. Two of the body-guard, 
posted at the head of the stair, made the most 
heroic resistance, and by their efforts gave time 
to the queen to escape into the apartments of the 
king. The assassins rushed into her room a 
few minutes after she had left it, and, enraged at 
finding their victim escaped, pierced her bed 
with their bayonets. The whole interior of the 
palace was ransacked by the savage multitude ; 
the splendour of ages was suddenly exposed to 
the indiscriminate gaze of the lowest of the peo- 

le. 

P Apparet domus intus, et atria longa patescunt : 
Apparent Priami et veterum penetralia regum : 
Armatosque vident stantes in limine primo. 

But for the intrepid defence of the body-guard, 
and the exertions of the Marquis de atmost 
Vaudreuil, who succeeded in reviving murder the 
in the French guards some sparks of queen. 
their ancient loyalty, the king himself and the 
whole royal family would have fallen a preyso 
the assassins. They dragged the bodies of two 
of the body-guard, who had been massacred, be- 
low the windows of the king, beheaded them, 
and carried the bloody heads in triumph upon 
the points of their pikes through the streets of 
Versailles. |! 
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At the first alarm, General La Fayette, whose 
unfortunate absence from the scene of danger 
had produced such alarming effects, threw him- 
self upon his horse and hastened to the spot. 
He made an impassioned harangue to the grena- 
diers of the guard, and succeeded in prevailing 
upon them to defend the captives. he fifteen 
prisoners were thus rescued from impending 
death; and the king himself having come to the 
windows and demanded their lives from the 
multitude, they ultimately escaped. Three oth- 
ers, who had already the halter about their 
necks, and were on the point of being strangled, 
were saved by some of these brave men, who 
flew to their deliverance, exclaiming, ‘Let us 
save the body-guard, as they saved us at Fonte- 
noy!’* Amid the fury of the multitude and the 
atrocity of faction, it is pleasing to record that 
in moments of extreme danger the ancient gen- 
erosity of the French military character mani- 
fested itself on both sides of the contest. 

The conduct of the queen during these mo- 
Heroic con- Ments of alarm was worthy of the 
duct of the highest admiration. Notwithstanding 
queen. the shots which were fired at the win- 
dows, she persisted in appearing at the balcony, 
to endeavour to obtain the pardon of the body- 
guards, who were in peril from the exasperated 
ynultitude: when M. Luzerne endeavoured to 
place himself between ‘her and the danger, she 
gently removed him, alleging that that was her 
post, and that the king could not afford to lose 
so faithful a servant. - Shortly after, the crowd 
vociferously demanded that she should appear 
at the window; she came forth, accompanied 
with her children; twenty thousand voices im- 
mediately exclaimed, “ Away with the children!” 
and the queen, sending them in, reappeared alone, 
in presence of a mob from whom she expected 
instant death. The generous contempt of per- 
sonal danger overcame the fury of the populace,t 
and universal shouts of applause testified their 
sense of the reality of the peril which she had 
braved. 

The leaders of the tumult now resolved to de- 
rive some advantage from their success, by re- 
moving the king and the royal family to Paris, 
where they would be entirely subjected to their 
control. Immediately the cry was raised among 
the populace, “Let us bring the king to Paris! 
it is the only way of securing bread to our chil- 
dren:” La Fayette persuaded the king, as the 
only means of appeasing the tumult, to accede 
to the wishes of the people, and, accompanied 
by the king and queen, appeared at the balcony 
of the palace, and gave that assurance to the 
multitude. The assembly, informed of his de- 
termination, hastily passed a resolution that it 
was inseparable from the king, and would ac- 
company him to the capital. Thus the demo- 
cratical party, as the fruit of their violence, ob- 
taiged the immense advantage of having both 
branches of the legislature transferred to a place 
where their own influence was irresistible.t 

At noon the royal party set out for Paris; a 
The royal hundred deputies of the assembly ac- 
familycome Companied their carriage. All their 
to Paris. exertions, all the authority of M. La 
October 8. Fayette, were unable to prevent the 
people from carrying in the front of the proces- 
sion the two heads of the privates of the body- 
guard who had been decapitated under the win- 

* Lac., vii., 238. Riv., 309, Th., i., 180. 
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dows of the palace. The remains of that gallant. 
band, almost all wounded, and in the deepest de-- 
jection, followed the carriage; around it were: 
cannon, dragged by the populace, bestrode by 
frantic women ; from every side arose songs 
of triumph, mingled with revolutionary songs.. 
“Here is the baker, his wife, and the little ap- 
prentice !” exclaimed the women, in derision, at. 
the king, the queen, and the dauphin. Loaves. 
of bread, borne on the point of lances, every- 
where appeared, to indicate the plenty which the 
return of the sovereign was expected to confer 
upon the capital. The monarch, after a painful 
journey of seven hours, during which he was 
compelled to drink, drop by drop, the bitterest 
dregs in the cup of humiliation, entered Paris,. 
a captive among his own subjects, and adorning 
the triumph of the most inveterate of his en-- 
emies. He was conducted to the Hotel de Ville,. 
and thence to the Tuileries, which thencefor-. 
ward became his palace and his prison.* 

Thus terminated the first era of the Revolu- 
tion ; a period more fruitful in great Vast changes 
events. than any which had occurred. introduced by. 
since the foundation of the monar- the assembly. 
chy. Just five: months had elapsed since the 
meeting of the States-General, and during that 
time not only: the: power of the sovereign had. 
been overthrown, but thevery. structure of soci- 
ety changed.. Instead of an absolute government. 
had succeeded: a turbulent democracy; instead. 
of an obsequious nobility, a discontented legisla-- 
ture; instead of the: pride of ancient, the inso- 
lence of newly-acquired power. The right to» 
tithes, the most venerable institution of the Chris-. 
tian Church; the feudal privileges, coeval with. 
the first conquest of Gaul by the followers of 
Clovis ; the’ immunities of corporations, pur- 
chased by the: blood of infant freedom, had alk 
perished. The principle of universal equality 
had been recognised; all authority admitted to- 
flow from the people; and the right of insurrec- 
tion numbered among the most sacred of the so-- 
cial duties. The power of the sovereign was- 
destroyed; he had been insulted, and narrowly: 
escaped being murdered in his own palace, and. 
was now a captive, surrounded by perils, in the 
midst of his capital. Changes which were hard-- 
ly brought about in England since the time of 
Alfred, were effected in France in less than five: 
months. 

Experience might well have taught the pro- 
moters of the French Revolution 
that such excessive precipitation 
could lead to nothing but disastrous 
results. Nothing durable in nature is made but? 
by the slowest degrees; the flowers of summer 
are as ephemeral as the warmth which produces. 
them; the oak, the growth of centuries, survives 
the maturity and the decay of empires. The do- 
minion of Alexander, raised in a few years, per- 
ished within the lifetime of those who witnessed 
its birth; the Roman Empire, formed in a suc- 
cession of ages, endured a thousand years. It 
is in vain to suppose that the habits of a nation 
can be changed, and its character. altered, by 
merely giving it new institutions. We cannot 
give to childhood the firmness of maturity by 
putting on the dress of manhood. 

It is no apology for the Constituent Assembly 
to say that they committed no violence them- 
selves; that their measures were in great part 
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ive rashness. 
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adcpted from the purest philanthropy; that they 
were themselves the victims of the faction which 
disgraced the Revolution. In public men we ex- 
pect not merely good intentions, but prudent con- 
duct; it is no excuse to those who have done 
evil to assert that they did so that good-might 
come of it. If we pull down with too much 
haste, we do as much mischief as if we retain 
with too much obstinacy: the virtuous should 
always recollect that, if they remove the half, the 
reckless will speedily destroy the whole. 

The danger of political changes arises not 
Danger of from their immediate, but their ulti- 
sudden in- mate consequences; not from those 
novation. who originate, but those who follow 
them up. Alterations once rashly commenced 
cannot easily be stopped; the fever of innovation 
seizes the minds of the energetic part 6f man- 
kind, and the prudent speedily become unable to 
stem the torrent. The prospect of gain rouses 
the ambitious and the reckless; they issue from 
obscurity to share the spoil, and in the struggle 
rapidly acquire ‘an ascendency. They do so 
because they are not restrained by the scruples 
which influence the good, nor by the apprehen- 
sions which paralyze the opulent. Having no- 
thing to lose, they are indifferent as to the conse- 
quences of their actions; having no principles, 
they accommodate themselves to those of the 
most numerous and least worthy of the people. 
Revolutions are chiefly dangerous because they 
bring such characters into public situations; the 
Constituent Assembly was chiefly blamable be- 
cause it pursued a course which roused them 
from every part of France. 

They themselves were the first to experience 
the truth of these principles. In their haste to 
subdue the throne, they raised the people, and 
speedily became subjected to the power they ex- 
pected to govern. The victory of the 5th of Oc- 
tober was not less over the legislature than the 
throne; brought to Paris without protection, they 
were at the mercy of the populace, and not less 
enthralled than the king in his prison. The ul- 
timate consequence did not appear for some 
years: but the reign of terror flowed naturally 
from the publication of the Rights of Man, and 
the decimation of the Convention from the rash- 
ness of the Constituent Assembly. 

Faults were committed on both sides; inexpe- 
rience in the management of so un- 
paralleled a convulsion may excuse 
them in the commencement of the 
French Revolution; but their consequences are 
not the less clearly marked for the instruction of 
future ages. 

I. The government unquestionably erred in 
delaying too long the important step of redress- 
ing the grievances that were complained of. 
The declaration of Louis, on 23d June, removed 
all the real evils of France; it would have been 
hailed with transport at an earlier period, and the 
monarch who granted it celebrated as a second 
Marcus Aurelius:* coming, as it did, during a 
period of excitement, it rather betrayed weakness 
than. inspired confidence. Conciliatory meas- 
ures are admirable, if pursued by government 
before war is declared; they are ruinous if at- 
vempted by a general on the eve of battle. 

Il. M. Neckar as clearly erred in_doubling 

the number of the Tiers Etat; Na- 
Inprudence of Jeon ascribed to that ill-judged 


/Neckar. P 
maser step all the subsequent horrors of 
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the Revolution.* By doing so, he rendered om- 
nipotent a single interest in the commonwealth,, 
and reduced the States-General, when assembled. 
together, to a state of entire dependance on one 
of its branches. So great an accession of power 
to any body is at all times dangerous, but it be-- 
comes doubly so when that body is in a state of 
ferment, and ambitious to overleap the barriers. 
of the other classes in the state. M. Neckar was 
seduced into this step by the intoxicating pros- 
peet of a popular administration; he found his 
influence gone when the boon was conceded, 
and he was constrained to resist the increasing. 
demands of the people. 

III. When the fatal measure of doubling the 
commons was once adopted, it became indispen- 
sably necessary to mai. ain the separation of the 
Chambers. It was a mere mockery to expect 
the nobles and the clergy to keep their place-in 
an assembly where they were immediately out- 
voted by a majority of two to one. What would 
be the fate of England if its three hundred’ 
peers were sent to contend, in moments of agita~ 
tion, with six hundred popular representatives: 
in the House of Commons? This point should’ 
never have been conceded; it is contrary to the con- 
stitution of every European government, and was 
attended with such disastrous consequences that 
the National Convention itself was compelled in 
the end to re-establish the separation of the Cham- 
bers, and rescind that very Tennis-court Oath. 
which at first excited such universal transports. 

IV.. The accession of the clergy to the Tiers. 
Etat was the immediate cause of the compulsory” 
union of the Chambers; its first effect was the 
annihilation of the whole property of the Church. 
The case was exactly the same in Scotland; the 
efforts of the clergy destroyed the Catholic hierar- 
chy, and the barons instantly seized its whole 
property, and reduced the Protestant ministers 
to a state of beggary. Such is the progress of 
revolutions; the ambitious take advantage of 
the simplicity or enthusiasm of the good, and’ 
smile when they are expected to relinquish any 
part of the spoil which they have gained by their 
aid, and enjoy at their expense. Gratitude is. 
never to be expected from public bodies; and’ 
none are more certain of destruction than those~ 
whose assistance first put the movement in mo- 
tion, the instant they attempt to coerce its ex- 
cesses. 

V. Beyond all doubt, the revolt of the French: 
guards was the most decisive event in the Revo- 
lution; it speedily drew after it the defection of 
the whole army. ‘The treason of a single regi- 
ment, by shaking the confidence of the remainder 
in each other, produced the most fatal conse- 
quences. The French government, in this re- 
spect, grievously erred in intrusting the defence of* 
the metropolis to a body of men constituted as the 
Gardes Frangaises were; that is, constantly dwell- 
ing within its walls, intimate with its citizens, 
sharing its sentiments, and corrupted by its en- 
joyments. Like the Preetorian Guards, their’ 
proximity to the capital overawed its inhabi- 
tants, while their familiarity with its vices se- 
duced their allegiance. No true spirit of patriot 
ism animated their bosoms; they forgot not that 
they were soldiers to remember that they were 
men; their oaths were broken amid the fumes. 
of intoxication, their loyalty perished amid they 
embraces of courtesans. 

VI. The position of the national assembly, 
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and the residence of the monarch, during its 
sitting, so near the capital, was a grievous error, 
of which both had ample cause to repent. Free- 
dom of deliberation was out of the question in 
suzh a situation; at first the deputies were car- 
ried away by the contagion of popular feeling; 
latterly, they were enslaved by the terror of pop- 
ular violence. All the insurrections which es- 
tablished the Reign of Terror, the captivity of 


the king, the subjugation of the assembly, were 


owing to the perilous vicinity of Paris. If the 
great work of national reformation is to be suc- 
cessfully carried through, it must be in a remote 
or secure situation, where the applause and the 
violence of the multitude are equally removed, 
and the minds of men are not liable to be swayed 
by the flattery, or intimidated by the threats of 
the people intrusted to their care. 

VII. Long before the era at which we have 
now arrived, the period had come when it be- 
hooved the king, and all the friends either of con- 
stitutional order or real freedom, to have taken 
the course of intrepid resistance, or perished in 
the attempt. The forcible union of the legisla- 
ture in a single chamber, the confiscation of the 
church estates, the formation of a highly demo- 
-eratic constitution, inconsistent with anything 
like public order, and the refusal of the absolute 
veto, in defiance of the cahiers, from every part 
of France, were all acts of violence, from which 


nothing but the establishment of democratic tyr-. 


anny was to be anticipated. But when, in ad- 
dition to all this, the king was besieged by a 
furious mob in his own palace, when his apart- 
ments were ransacked, and his consort all but 
murdered by hired assassins, the rule of law, as 
-well as of authority, was at an end: the hour had 
arrived to conquer or die. By resistance in that 
extremity, he at least had a chance of rousing the 
better class of the nation to his and their own 
defence; but for the fatal emigration of the no- 
blesse, he unquestionably would have done so. 
But to yield to such outrages, to submit to be 
led a captive amid drunken mobs to his own 
palace, was to place his neck beneath the lowest 
of the populace, and prepare, in the unresisted 
ascendant of guilt, for all the sanguinary excess- 
es which followed.* 

But the most ruinous step of the Constituent 
,. Assembly, that which rendered all 
the others irreparable, was the great 
number of revolutionary interests 
which they created. By transferring 
pee power into new and inexperienced 

ands, who valued the acquisition in proportion 
‘to their unfitness to exercise it; by creating a 
host of new proprietors, dependant upon the new 
system for their existence; by placing the armed 
and civil force entirely at the disposal of the 
populace, they founded lasting interests upon 
the fleeting fervour of the moment, and perpetu- 
ated the march of the Revolution, when the peo- 
ple wouid willingly have reverted to a monar- 
chical government. ‘The persons who had gain- 
ad either power or property by these changes, it 
was soon found, would yield them up only to 
force; the individuals who would be endangered 
by a return to a legal system, strove to the ut- 
most of their power to prevent it. The prodi- 
gious changes in property and political power, 
therefore, which the Constituent Assembly intro- 
duced, rendered the alternative of a revolution, 
or a bloody civil war, unavoidable; for, though 
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passion is fleeting, the interests which changes 
created by passion may have produced are. last- 
ing in their operation. The subsequent annals 
of the Revolution exhibited many occasions on 
which the. people struggled hard to shake off the 
tyranny which it had created; none in which 
the gainers by its innovations did not do their 
utmost to prevent a return to a constitutional] cr 
legal government. This was the great cause of 
the difference between the subsequent progress 
of the French and the English Revolutions; the 
Long Parliament and Cromwell made no essen- 
tial changes in the property or political franchi- 
ses of Great Britain, and, consequently, after the 
military usurper expired, no powertul revolu- 
tionary interests existed to resist a return to the 
old constitution. In France, before the Constit- 
uent Assembly had sat six months, they had 
rendered a total change of society unavoidable, 
because they had transferred to the multitude the 
influence or possessions of a great portion of 
the state. 

The Constituent Assembly, if it has done no- 
thing else, has at least bequeathed one important 

olitical lesson to mankind, which is, the vanity 
of the hope that, by conceding to the demands of 
a revolutionary party for an increase of political 
power, it is possible to put a stop to farther en- 
croachments. It is the nature of such a desire, 
as of every other vehement passion, to be insa- 
tiable; to feed on concessions and acquisitions; 
and become more powerful and dangerous in 
proportion as less remains for it to obtain. This 
truth was signally demonstrated by the history 
of this memorable assembly. Concessions there 
went on at the gallop; the rights of the king, the 
nobles, the clergy, the parliament, the corpora- 
tions, the provinces, were abandoned as fast as 
they were attacked. Resistance was nowhere 
attempted; and yet the popular party incessantly 
rose in their demands. Democratic ambition 
was never so violent as when it had triumphed 
over every other authority in the state. The 
legislature, the leaders of the state, in vain strove 
to maintain their ascendency by giving up every- 
thing which their antagonists demanded; in pro- 
portion as they receded, their opponents advan- 
ced, and the party which had professed at first a 
desire only for a fair proportion of political in- 
fluence, soon became indignant if the slightest 
opposition was made to its authority.* 

This extraordinary fact suggests an important 
conclusion in political science, which was first 
enunciated by Mr. Burke, but has, since his 
time, been abundantly verified by experience.t 
This is, that there is a wide difference between 
popular convulsions which spring from real 
grievances, and those which arise merely from 
popular zeal or democratic ambition. There is 
a boundary to men’s passions when they act 
from reason, resentment, or interest, but none 
when they are stimulated by imagination cr am- 
bition, Remove the grievances complained of, 
and when men act from the first motives, you 
go a great way towards quieting a commotion. 
But the good or bad conduct of a government 
the protection men have enjoyed, or the oppres- 
sion they have’ suffered under it, are of no sort 
of moment when a faction, proceeding on specu- 
lative grounds, is thoroughly heated against its 
form, It is the combination of these two differ- 
ent principles, so opposite in nature and char- 
acter, but yet co-operating at the moment in the 
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same effect, which renders the management of 
a nation in such circumstances so extremely 
difficult; for the concessions and reforms which 
are the appropriate remedies for, and are best 
calculated to remove the discontent arising from 
the real grievances, are precisely the steps most 
likely to rouse to the highest pitch the fervour 
springing from the imaginative passions. 

The errors of the Constituent Assembly may 
all be traced to one source: the evils of despot- 
ism were recent, and had been experienced; those 
of democracy remote, and hitherto unfelt. No 
such excuse will remain for any subsequent 
Jegislature. 
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nothing else, it has conferred a lasting blessing 
on mankind by exposing the consequences of 
hasty innovation, and writing in characters of 
blood the horrors of anarchy on the page of his- 
tory. Let us hope that the dreadful lesson has 
not been taught in vain; that a whole generation 
has not perished under the guillotine, or been 
crushed beneath the car of ambition, only to 
make way for a repetition of the errors by future 
ages; and that from the sanguinary annals of 
its suffering the great truth may be learned, that 
true wisdom consists in repairing, not destroy- 
ing, and that nothing can retard the march of 
freedom but the violence of its supporters. 
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can Principles.—Royal Authority suspended.—Debate on 
the Impeachment of the King.— Vigorous Measures of the 
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sing of the Assembly.—Its *mmense Changes.—General 
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“Spmper in civitate,” says Sallust, “ quibus 
opes nulle sunt, bonis invident, malos extollunt ; 
vetera odere, nova exoptant, odio suarum rerum 
mutari omnia student; turba atque seditionibus 
sine cura aluntur; quoniam egestas facile habe- 
tur sine damno. Sed urbana plebes ea vero pre- 
ceps ierat multis de causis; nam qui ubique 
probro atque petulantia maxime preestabant, item 
alii per dedecora patrimoniis amissis, postremo 
omnes quos flagitium aut facinus domo expulerat, 
hi Romam sicuti in sentinam confluxerant.*t 
The French assembly experienced the truth of 
these principles in a remarkable manner, upon 
the removal of the seat of its deliberations to the 
metropolis. To the natural depravity of a great 
city, its population added the extraordinary cor- 
ruption arising from the profligacy and irreligion 
.of preceding reigns. Never 


* Sallust, Bellum Cat., sec. 37. 

+ ‘In every country, those who have no property envy the 
good, extol the bad, deride antiquity, support innovation, 
desire change from the alarming state of their own affairs, 
live in mobs and tumults, since poverty has nothing to fear 
. from such convulsions. But many causes made the city 
populace pre-eminent in these respects ; for whoever in the 
provinces were most remarkable for therr depravity or self- 
sufficiency—all who had lost their patrimony or their place 
in society—a_1 whom wickedness or disgrace had driven from 
their homes, found their way to Rome as the common sewer 
.of the Republic.”—SaLust, Cat. War, § 37s 
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magnitude offered to the passions of a people so 
little accustomed to coerce them; never was flat- 
tery so intoxicating poured into the minds of men 
so little fitted to withstand it. The National As- 
sembly, with a fatal precipitance, placed itself 
without any protection at the mercy of the most 
corrupted populace in Europe, at the period of 
their highest excitation. 

The removal of the court to Paris produced 
immediate changes of importance in the pure of 
contending parties. The Duke of Or- Orleans 
leans was the first to decline. General sent to 
La Fayette exerted himself to show that England. 
he was the secret author of the disturb- 0° ** 
ances which had so nearly proved fatal to the 
royal family, and declared publicly that he pos- 
sessed undoubted proofs of his accession to the 
tumult, with the design of making himself lieu- 
tenant-general of the kingdom. “The coward1” 
said Mirabeau; “he has the appetite for crime, 
but not the courage to execute it.”* Even at the 
Palais Royal his influence was lost except with 
his hireling supporters; and the king, glad to get 
quit of so dangerous a subject, with the entire 
concurrence of the National Assembly sent him 
into honourable exile on a mission to the court 
of London. j 

From this departure nothing but good was to 
be expected; but the secession of other Retirement 
members diminished the influence of of Mounier 
reason in the assembly. Mounier and and Lally 
Lally Tollendal, despairing of the Tollendal. 
cause of order, retired from the capital; and the 
former established himself in Dauphiny, his 
native province, where he endeavoured to or- 
ganize an opposition to the assembly.t The de- 
parture of these virtuous patriots was a serious 
calamity to France; it weakened the friends of 
rational freedom, and by extending the fatal ex- 
SS hoa ER al LU Rs a 


* Toul., i., 152. Lac., vii., 259. Th., i., 184,185, 186. 

+ The latter has justified himself to one of his friends for 
retiring from public life. ‘‘ My health renders my continuance 
in the assembly impossible ; but, laying that aside, I could 
no longer endure the horror occasioned by that blood, those 
heads, that queen half murdered, that king led a captive in 
the midst of assassins, and preceded by the heads of the un 
happy guards who had died in his service. ; those murderers, 
those female cannibals, that infernal cry, ‘ A la lanterne 
tous les evéques ;’ Mirabeau exclaiming that the vessel of 
the Revolution, far from being arrested in its course, would 
now advance with more rapidity than ever: these are the 
circumstances which have induced me to fly from that den 
of cannibals, where my voice can no longer be heard, and 
for six weeks I have strove in vain to raise it.”—LacRE: 
TELLE, vil., 265, 266. 
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ample of defection, left the country a prey to the 
ambitious men who were striving to raise them- 
selves on the public calamities. They had ex- 
pected that the people, after having delivered the 
assembly on the 14th July, would immediately 
submit themselves to its authority; they were the 
first to find that popular commotions are more 
easily excited than regulated, and that the multi- 
tude will not shake off one authority merely to 
subject themselves to another. The heroes of 
the nation, on occasion of the Tennis-court Oath, 
and the union of the orders, had already fallen 
into neglect; the parliaments had been passed by 
them in the career of democracy, and they were 
already outstripped by their more ambitious in- 
feriors.* 

The National Guard of Paris, under the com- 
Tumult mand of the intrepid La Fayette, who 
in Paris. still fondly clung to the illusion that 
October 11. order could be preserved under demo- 
cratic rule, for some time succeeded in re-es- 
tablishing tranquillity in the capital.’ A baker, 
named Francois, was murdered in the streets on 
the 19th October, by a mob, who were enraged 
at finding that the return of the king had not im- 
mediately had the effect of lowering the price of 
provisions. With the savage temper of the times, 
> they put his head on a pike, and paraded it through 
the streets, compelling every baker whom they 
met to kiss the remains. The wife of Francois, 
who was running in a state of distraction towards 
the Hotel de Ville, met the crowd; at the sight 
of the bloody head, she fainted on the pavement: 
they had the barbarity to lower it into her arms, and 
press the lifeless lips against her face. Such un- 
paralleled atrocity excited the indignation of all 
the better class of citizens; martial law was pro- 
claimed, and La Fayette, putting himself at the 
head of the National Guard, attacked the mob, and 
seized the ruffian who carried the head, who was 
executed nextday. The indignant populace mur- 
mured at the severity: “ What!” they exclaimed, 
‘is this our liberty? We can no longer hang 
whom we please !’+ ; : 

The assembly, acting upon the impulse of the 
moment, passed a decree against seditious as- 
semblages, known by the name of the decree of 
Martial Law, It was enacted, that on oceasion 
of any serious public disturbance, the munici- 
pality should hoist the red flag, and immediately 
every group of citizens should disperse, on pain 
of military execution.t Mirabeau, Buzot, and 
Robespierre vehemently opposed the measure; 
they felt the importance of such popular move- 
ments to aid their sanguinary designs. 

But the people would not relinquish without a 
struggle the agreeable office of public execution- 
October 93, €TS: ‘Two robbers were seized by 

them, under pretence that the tribunals 
were too slow in executing justice, and hung 
upon the spot; a third was on the point of being 
strangled, when La Fayette arrived with his 
grenadiers, and inflicted a summary chastise- 
ment on those self-constituted authorities. Short- 
ly after, he suppressed with equal vigour and 
courage a dangerous revolt of the Armed Guard 
of Paris, which was already beginning to form a 
nucleus to the disaffected, Yet, even at the time 
that he was daily exposing his life in his efforts 
to restore the force of the laws, he was proclaim- 
ing from the tribunal of the National Assembly 
the dangerous doctrine, that, “when the people 


* Lac., vii, 255. © Mig., i., 97. 'Th., i., 191. 
+ Toul., i., 168. Mig.,1., 98. Th.,i., 192. Lac, vii., 262, 
+Lac., vii., 263 Th., i, 192. Buzot, 174, 
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are oppressed, insurrection becomes the most sa-- 
ered of duties.”* How often do words incau-- 
tiously spoken J aes consequences which life: 
bravely exposed is unable to prevent! 

The Baron de Besenval, in whose favour M. 
Neckar had so generously interfered 50) ang 
on his return to Paris, was shortly execution of 
after tried before the High Court of the Marquis. 
Chatelet, and acquitted.. In prepa- oe Bares. 
ring for his defence, his counsel had j-45 *” 
urged him to make use of a docu- ; 
ment signed by the hand of the king, which au-- 
thorized him to repel force by force. ‘‘ God for-- 
bid,” said he, “that I should purchase life by 
endangering so excellent a monarch!”+ and tore 
the writing in pieces. The Marquis de Favras 
was shortly after brought before the same tribu- 
nal, and the indignation of the people at the for- 
mer acquittal was such, that, from the beginning 
of the trial, his fate was certain. ‘The crimes 
laid,to his charge were of the most absurd and. 
incredible description; that of having entered 
into a conspiracy to overturn the Constitution ; 
and it was unsupported by any adequate evi- 
dence; but he was condemned by a tribunal 
which was intimidated by a ferocious multitude, 
who never ceased exclaiming, even in the hall of 
justice, “A la lanterne! ala lanterne!” He was. 
conducted at three in the morning, cloth- Feb. 19 
ed in a white shirt, to the Place de Gréve, j499, °” 
where, with a torch in his hand, he read 
with a firm voice, his sentence of death, protest- 
ed his innocence, and died with heroic firmness ;. 
the first victim of judicial iniquity which the 
Revolution had produced.t : 

He admitted having received 100 louis from @ 
nobleman of high rank, but refused to divulge 
his name, and uniforshly declared that he was 
no farther implicated in any conspiracy. The 
people assembled in vast crowds, and with sav- 
age joy, to witness his punishment, though it 
was conducted by torchlight ; the unusual spec- 
tacle of a marquis being hanged was a sensible 
proof of the equality in condition which the 
Revolution had occasioned; and, after it was 
over, they mingled in every street brutal jests, 
with innumerable parodies, on the mode of his 
execution.§ 

The first legislative measures of the assem- 
bly were directed against the rising jealousies of 
the provinces. These little states, proud of their 
ancient privileges, had beheld with regret the ex- 
tinction of their rights and importance in the in- 
creasing sovereignty of the National Assembly, 
and were in some places taking measures to 
counteract its influence. To extinguish their 
designs, the kingdom was distribu- 
ted into new divisions, called depart- 
ments, which were nearly equal in 
extent and population. Kighty-four 
of these comprehended the whole 
kingdom of France; each department was di-. 
vided into districts, and each district into can- 
tons, which last usually embraced five or six 
parishes. A criminal tribunal was Municipal 
established for each department; a asta 
civil court for each district; a court ment. 
of reference for each canton. Each Aptil, 1790.. 
department had a council of administration, con-. 
sisting of thirty-six members, and an executive- 
council composed of five. The district had its 
council and directory organized in the same 


Division of 
France into 
departments.. 
Jan. 9, 1790, 


* Lac., vii., 267, 269. 


ii C., vil., 271, 
$ Lae., vii., 275. Th.) i. 210. 


+ La 
§ Th.,i., 210, 


_ amount of three days’ labour. 


ihe. 


“manner. t 
‘toral, not executive; the citizens united there to 
-elect their deputies and magistrates; the quali- 
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The purpose of the canton was elec- 


fication for voting was a contribution of the 
The deputies 
elected by the cantons were intrusted with the 
nomination of the representatives in the Nation- 
al Assembly, the administrators of the depart- 
ment, those of the district, and the judges in the 
‘courts of law.* 

To secure still farther the control of the peo- 
ple, the judges were appointed only for three 
years ; after which, their appointment required 
to be renewed by the electors; a pernicious state 
of dependance, even more dangerous in a sover- 


eign multitude than an arbitrary prince, inas- 


much as the latter is permanent, and may find 
his interest or that of his family injured by deeds 


-of injustice, whereas the former is perpetually 


fluctuating, and neither influenced by a feeling 
of responsibility, nor any durable interest in the 
consequences of its iniquity.t 

This decree arranged the rights and limits of 
Municipal the rural districts ; another settled the 
regulations, POWerS and privileges of the inhabi- 

tants of towns. The administration. 
of cities was intrusted to a general council and 
a municipality, whose number was proportion- 
ed to the population of the towns. The munici- 
pal officers, or magistrates, were named direct- 
ly by the people, and were alone authorized to 
require the assistance of the armed force.t 

The execution of these decrees was the most 


“Vast effects important step in the history of the 


of these Revolution. They were a practical 
changes. application of the principle recogni- 
sed in the “ Rights of Man,” that all sovereignty 
flows from the people. By this gigantic step 
the whole civil force of the kingdom was pla- 
ced at the disposal of the lower orders. By the 
mumination of the municipality they had the 
government of the towns; by the command of 
the armed force, the control of the military; by 
the elections in the departments, the appoint- 
ment of the deputies to the assembly, the judges 
to the courts of law, the bishops to the Church, 
the officers to the national guard; by the elec- 
tions in the cantons, the nomination of magis- 
trates and local representatives. Everything 
thus, either directly, or by the intervention of a 
double election, flowed from the people; and the 
qualification for voting was so low as practical- 
ly to admit every able-bodied man : forty-eight 
thousand communes or municipalities were thus 
erected in France, and exercised, concurrently 
-and incessantly, the rights of sovereignty ; hard- 
ly any appointment was left at the disposal of 
the crown. After so complete a democratical 
constitution, it is not surprising that, during all 
the subsequent changes of the Revolution,$ the 

opular party should have acquired so irresisti- 
tie a power, and that, in almost every part of 
France, the persons in authority should be found 
supporting the multitude, upon whom they de- 
pended for their existence. 

This great change, however, was not brought 
about without exciting the most violent local 
discontents. It shocked too many feelings, and 
subverted too many established interests, not to 
produce a general ferment. Divisions as ancient 
‘as the fall of the Roman Empire; parliaments 


* Mig., i, 98,99. Toul.,i., 172. Th., i., 196. 
+ Madame de Staél. Rev. Frang., 1., 375. 

$ Mig., i., 99, 100. Th., i., 196. ii 

4 Mig.,i., 100. Th.,i., 97, 196. Lac., vii., 339. 
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coeval with the first dawn of freedom; prejudi- 
ces nursed for centuries ; barriers of nature in- 
capable of removal; political aversions still in 
their vigour, were all disregarded in the great 
act of democratic despotism. But the protests 
of the provinces, the resistance of the local par- 
liaments, the clamour of the states, could nei- 
ther deter nor arrest the National Assembly. A 
change greater than the Romans attempted in 
the zenith of their power, which the vigour of 
Peter or the ambition: of Alexander never dared 
to contemplate, was successfully achieved by a 
popular assembly a few months after their first 
establishment. A memorable proof of the force 
of public opinion, and the irresistible power of 
that new spring which general information and 
the influence of the press had now, for the first 
time, brought to bear on public affairs.* 

In parcelling out France into these arithmet- 
ical divisions, the Constituent Assembly treated 
it precisely as a conquered country. Its patriots 
realized for its free inhabitants what the Roman 
historian laments as the last drop of bitterness in 
the cup of the vanquished.+ Acting as conquer- 
ors, they imitated the policy of.the harshest of 
that cruel race. “The policy of such barbarous 
victors,” says Mr. Burke, ‘“ who contemn a sub- 
dued people, and insult their inhabitants, ever 
has been to destroy all vestiges of the ancient 
country in religion, policy, laws, and manners, 
to confound all territorial limits, produce a gen- 
eral poverty, crush their nobles, princes, and 
pontifis, to lay low everything which lifted its 
head above the level, or which could serve to 
combine or rally, in their distresses, the disband- 
ed people under the standard of old opinion. 
They have made France free in the manner in 
which their ancient friends to the rights of man- 
kind freed Greece, Macedon, Gaul, and other 
nations. If their present project of a Republic 
should fail, all securities to a moderate freedom. 
fail along with it: they have levelled and crush- 
ed together all the orders which they found un- 
der the monarchy: all the indirect restraints 
which mitigate despotism are removed, inso- 
much that if annie should ever again obtain 
an entire ascendency in France, under this or any 
other dynasty, it will probably be, if not volunta- 
rily tempered at setting out by the wise and vir- 
tuous counsels of the prince, the most complete- 
fy arbitrary power that ever appeared on earth.”!§ 

At the same time, the elective franchise was 
fixed at twenty-five years of age, and the contri- 
bution of a marc of money, or the value of three 
days’ labour. No condition was annexed to the 
situation of representative, the choice of the peo- 
ple being held to supersede every other qualifi- 
cation. The election of members of the legisla- 
ture took place by two degrees: the electors, in 
the first instance, in their primary assemblies, 
choosing the delegates who were to appoint the 
legislators, and they, in their turn, selecting the 
deputies for the assembly.l 

These two measures, the division of the king- 

* Mig., i. 100. Lac., vii., 336, 337. : 

+ Non ut olim universe legiones deducebantur cum tri- 
bunis et centurionibus, et sui cujusque ordinis militibus, wt 
consensu et caritate Rempublicam afficerent ; sed ignoti 
inter se diversis manipulis, sine rectore, sine affectibus 
mutuis, quasi ex alio genere mortalium repente in unum col- 
lecti numerus magis quam colonia.—TAc., Ann., X1V.; 27. 

+ Burke’s Consid., Works, y., 328, 333. Y 

§ How surprising a foresight of what the course of time 
has developed and is developing! When Mr. Burke wrote 
this in 1790, he was far ahead in political intelligence of 
ninety-nine hundredths of politicians half a century after 

| Th., i., 197. 
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dom into departments, and the prodigious degra- 
dation of the elective franchise, rapidly proved 
fatal to freedom in France. The latter brought 
up such a body of representatives in the next as- 
sembly as overturned the throne, and induced 
the Reign of Terror and the despotism of Napo- 
leon; the former, by destroying the influence of 
the provinces, and concentrating the whole au- 
thority of the state in Paris, has left no power 
existing capable of withstanding the weight, 
whether in popular, monarchical, or military 
hands, of the capital. It was not thus in old 
France; for sixteen years Paris was occupied 
by the english, and an English monarch crown- 
ed at Rheims; but the provinces resisted and 
saved the monarchy. The League long held the 
capital; but Henry IV., at the head of the for- 
ces of the provinces, reduced it to submission. 
But, since the separation of departments, the ex- 
tinction of provincial courts and assemblies, and 
the concentration of all.the authority of the state 
in the metropolis, everything has.come to depend 
on its determinations; the ruling power at the 
Tuileries has never failed to be obeyed from the 
Channel to the Pyrenees; and the subjection of 
France to the mobs of Paris has been greater 
than that of the Empire to the Preetorian bands.* 
The embarrassment of the finances next occu- 
Confiscation pied the attention of the assembly. 
ofthe property All the measures taken for the re- 
ofthe Church. lief of the public necessities since 
the convocation of the States-General had proved 
utterly unavailing. The nation, in truth, was 
subsisting entirely on borrowed money ; the reve- 
nue had almost everywhere failed, and the public 
debt had increased in the last three years by the 
enormous amount of 1,200,000,000 francs, or 
nearly £50,000,000 sterling.t Matters had at 
length reached a crisis; the capitalists, so long 
the ardent supporters of the Revolution, had 
become sensible of its tendency, and would not 
advance a shilling to the public service. The 
contribution of a fourth part of the revenue of 
every individual, granted to the eloquence of 
Mirabeau, had produced but a momentary re- 
lief; the confusion of public affairs rendered all 
ordinary sources of revenue unavailing, and 
some decisive measure had become indispensa- 
ble, to fill up the immense deficit which the Rev- 
olution had aes In this emergency, the 
property of the Church was the first fund which 
presented itself, and it was sacrificed without 
mercy to the public necessities. Tal- 

pare LPO: leyrand, bishop of Autun, proposed 
that the ecclesiastical property should be devoted 
to the support of the ministers of religion, and 
the payment of the public debt. In support of 
this spoliation, he argued that “the clergy were 
not proprietors, but depositaries of their estates ; 
that no individual could maintain any right of 
property, or inheritance in them; that they were 
bestowed originally by the munificence of kings 
or nobles, and might now be resumed by the na- 
tion, which had succeeded to their rights.” To 
this it was replied’ by the Abbé Maury and 
Siéyes, “that it was an unfounded assertion that 
the property of the Church was at the disposal of 
the state; it flowed from the munificence or 
piety of individuals in former ages, and was des- 


Vicomte St. Chamans, sur la Révolution de 1830, 79, 82. 
+ Total debt in April, 1787, 3,002,000,000 frs. or £120,000,000 
“in April, 1790, 4,241,000,000 or 170,000,000 


Increase, 


. 1,239,000,000 
- See CALonng, 74. 
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tined to a peculiar purpose, totally different from 
secular concerns; that, if the purposes originally 
intended could not be carried into effect, it should 
revert to the heirs of the donors, but certainly 
could not aecrue to the legislature; that this — 
great measure of spoliation was the first step in. 
revolutionary confiscation, and would soon be 
followed up by the seizure of property of evtry 
description; and that, in truth, it was a sacrifice 
of the provinces and their estates to the capital- 
ists of the metropolis who: held the public debt, 
and the vociferous mob who ruled the counsels: 
of the assembly.” But it was aJl in vain. The 
property of the Church was estimated at several 
thousand millions of francs; this appeared a 
fund sufficient to maintain the clergy, endow the 
hospitals for the poor, extinguish the public debt, 
and defray the expenses of the civil establish- 
ment. Toagovernment overwhelmed with debt, 
the temptation was irresistible; and in spite of 
the eloquence of the Abbé Maury and the efforts 
of the clergy, it was decreed, by a great majority, 
that the ecclesiastical property should be put at 
the disposal of the nation. The funds thus ac- 
quired were enormous; the Church lands were 
nearly one half of the whole landed property of 
the kingdom.* 

The clergy were declared a burden upon the 
state, and thenceforward received their incomes 
from the public treasury. But the assembly 
made a wretched provision for the support of re~ 
ligion. The income of the Archbishop of Paris 
was fixed at £2000 a year, (50,000 frances); that 
of the superior bishops at 25,000 francs, or £1000 
a year; that of the inferior at £750; that of the 
smallest at £500 a year. The curés of the larger 
parishes received 2000 franes, or £88 a year; 
1500 francs, or £60, in the middle-sized; and. 
1200 francs, or £48, in the smallest. The in- 
comes of the greater part of the clergy, especially 
the great beneficiaries, were by this change re- 
duced to one fifth of their former amount.t 

The arguments which prevailed with the as- 
sembly were the same as those urged on similar 
occasions by all who endeavour to appropriate 
the property of public bodies. It is, no doubt, 
plausible to say that religion, if really true, 
should be able to maintain itself; that the public 
will support those who best discharge its duties ;. 
and that no preference should be given to the 
professors of any peculiar species of faith. But 
experience has demonstrated that these argu- 
ments are fallacious, and that religion speedily 
falls into discredit in a country where its teach- 
ers are not only maintained, but amply main- 
tained, at the public expense. The marked and 
almost unaccountable irreligion of a large pro- 
portion of the French ever since the Revolution, 
is a sufficient proof that the support of property, 
and-a certain portion of worldly splendour, is re- 
quisite to maintain even the cause of truth. 

The reason is apparent; worldly enjoyments 
are all agreeable in the outset, and only painful 
in the end. Religious truth is unpalatable at 
first, and its salutary effects are only experienced 
after the lapse of time; hence the first may be 
safely intrusted to the inclinations or taste of in- 
dividuals, the last require the support or direc- 
tion of the state. If individuals are left to choose 
for themselves, they will select the best architects 
or workmen, but it does by no means follow that 
they will pitch upon the best religious guides. 

* Mig., i, 104. Toul.,i.,170. Th. i. E 
teaubriand, Etud. His ik 284, ae een Ohm 

t Lac., viii., 24, Th., i, 195. 
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The ardent will follow, not the most reasonable, 
but the most captivating ; the selfish or indiffer- 
ent, the most accommodating ; the wicked, none 
at all. Those who most require reformation will 
be the last to seek it. An established Church 
and ecclesiastical property are required to re- 
lieve the teachers of religion from the necessity 
of bending to the views, or sharing in the fanat- 
icism of the age. Those who live by the sup- 
port of the public will never be backward in 
conforming to its inclinations. When children 
may be allowed to select the medicines they are 
to take in sickness, or the young the education 
which is to fit them for the world, the clergy may 
Me left to the support of the public, but not till 
then. 

This violent measure led to another, attend- 
Teads to the 6d by consequences still more disas- 
issuing ofas- trous. ‘The necessities of the state re- 
Bignats. quired the sale of ecclesiastical prop- 
erty to the amount of 400,000,000 of livres, or 
£16,000,000 sterling; to facilitate it, the muni- 
cipality of Paris, and of the principal cities of 
the kingdom, became the purchasers in the first 
instance, trusting to reimbursement by the sale 
of ‘the property in smaller portions to individ- 
uals.* But an insuperable difficulty arose in 
finding money sufficient to discharge the price 
of so extensive a purchase before the secondary 

_sales were effected; to accomplish this, the ex- 
pedient was adopted of issuing promissory notes 
of the municipality to the public creditors, which 
might pass current till the period of their pay- 
ment arrived. This was immediately done; but 
wher they became due, still no means of dis- 
charging them existed; and recourse was had to 
government bills, which might possess a legal 
circulation, and pass for money from one end 
of the kingdom to the other. Thus arose the 
system of Assicnats, the source of more public 
strength and private suffering than any other 
measure in the Revolution. 

By a decree of the assembly, government were 
Salo, “of part authorized to issue assignats to the 
ofthe Church extent of 170,000,000 francs, or about 
property. £7,000,000 sterling, to be secured on 
March, 17, the domains of the crown and the 
eas ecclesiastical property, of the value 

of 400,000,000 francs. Thus was the public 

hand for the first time laid on private property, 
and the dangerous benefit experienced of dis- 
charging obligations without providing funds at 
the moment for their liquidation; an expedient 
fostering to industry, and creative of strength in 
the first instance, but ruinous to both in the end, 
ifnot accompanied by prudent management, and 
based on the provision for ultimate payment.tt 
By this means the alienation of the ecclesias- 

Leads to the tical property was rendered irrevo- 

subdivision of cable, and the foundation of a paper 
land. circulation laid in the kingdom. 

Tho necessities of the state made the continu- 

ance and extension of the system in future years 
unavoidable; and this led toa third consequence, 
more important in the end than either of the 
former, viz., the establishment of a vast body of 
small landholders, whose properties had sprung 


* Mig., i., 205. Th., i., 233, 234. + Th., i., 234, 235. 

+ It is a remarkable fact, that this irrevocable step was 
‘4aken by the assembly m direct opposition to the opinions 
of the country. Out of thirty-seven addresses from the 
principal commercial cities of France, only seven were in 
favour of assignats. The clamour of demagogues, the pas- 
sion for spoliation and financial necessity, had already over- 
turned the whole influence of property, whether landed or 
cofamercial.—_See CALONNE, 82. 
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out of the Revolution, and whose interests were: 
identified with its continuance. The public 
creditor was not compelled in the first instance: 
to accept land instead of money, but he received 
assignats, which passed current in the market,. 
and ultimately came into the hands of some pru- 
dent individual, who made them the investment 
of a little capital, and, instead of circulating 
them as money, presented them for discharge, 
and received a small fragment of the ecclesias- 
tical estates. The extreme difficulty of finding 
a secure investment for capital in those dis- 
tracted times, and the iunumerable bankruptcies 
of mercantile men which took place during the ° 
progress of the Revolution, produced a uni- 
versal opinion among the labouring classes that 
the purchase of land was the only safe way of. 
disposing of money; and this feeling, coupled 
with the excessive depreciation which the as-. 
signats afterward reached, and the great acces- 
sion to the national domains which the confis— 
cated estates of the nobles produced, occasioned 
that universal division of landed property which. 
forms the most striking feature in the modern 
condition of France.* 

The clergy, finding the administration of a 
large portion of their estates transferred to the 
municipalities, and a paper money created which 
was to be paid from their sale, were seized with the 
most violent apprehensions. As a last resource, 
they offered to lend the state the 400,000,000: 
francs upon being reinvested with their prop- 
erty; but this offer, as tending to throw doubt: 
upon the confiscation of their estates, was 
immediately rejected. The utmost efforts were 
immediately made by the Church to excite 
public opinion against the Revolution. The 
pulpits resounded with declamations Clergy ve- 
against the assembly; and the sale of hemently 
the ecclesiastical estates was univer- Tesist. 
sally represented as sacrilegious in the highest 
degree. But their efforts were in vain. Some 
disturbances broke out in the south of France, 
and blood was shed in many of the provinces in 
defence of the priesthood, but no general or na- 
tional movement took place, and after some re- 
sistance they were everywhere dispossessed of 
their estates. The irreligious spirit of the age 
secured this triumph to the enemies of the Chris- 
tian faith; but no violent or unjustifiable pro- 
ceeding can take place without ultimately recoil- 
ing on the nation which commits it. From this 
flagrant act of injustice may be dated the strong 
and unconquerable aversion of the clergy in 
France to the Revolution, and the marked dis- 
regard of religious observances which has since: 
distinguished so large a portion of its inhabi- 
tants.t From this may be.dated that dissolution: 
of private manners which extended with such 
rapidity during its progress, which has spread 
the vices of the old noblesse through all the in- 
ferior classes of the state, and threatens, in its 
ultimate effects, to counterbalance all the advan- 
tages of the Revolution, by poisoning the fount- 
ains of domestic virtue, from which public pros- 
perity must spring. From this, lastly, may be 
dated the commencement of the fatal system of _ 
assignats, which precipitated and rendered irrev~ 
ocable the march of the Revolution, and ulti-- 
mately involved in ruin all the classes who 
participated in this first deed of unpardonable. 
iniquity. 

* Baron de Stéel, 72. Mig., i., 106. 
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The only way in which it is possible to avoid 
these dreadful calamities, which at once dry up 
-all the sources of national prosperity, 1s to as- 
sume it as a fundamental principle, that the 
-estates set apart for the Church are private prop- 
erty, not to be encroached or impaired with- 
out the same violence which sets aside all pri- 
vate rights. “Without that safeguard the Church 
-will inevitably fall a prey to financial embarrass- 
‘ments. Having no bayonets in their hands, like 
‘the army; having lost the spiritual thunder 
which maintained their authority in the ages of 
-superstition ; speaking to the future, not the pres- 
‘ent wants of mankind, they will ever be the 
first to be sacrificed to the financial embarrass- 
‘ments incident to an advanced state of civiliza- 
tion, if not protected by the shield of an interest 
commou to them with ordinary proprietors. It 
‘is to the firm hold which this principle has of the 
English nation, that Mr. Burke ascribes the 
long duration and extensive usefulness of its na- 
tional establishment. ‘The people of England,” 
says he, “never have suffered, and never will suf- 
fer, the fixed estates of the Church to be converted 
into a pension, to depend on the treasury, and to be 
delayed, withheld, or perhaps extinguished by 
fiscal difficulties, which may sometimes be pre- 
tended for political at eae and are, in fact, 
often brought about by the extravagance, negli- 
gence, and rapacity of politicians. They will 
not turn their independent clergy into ecclesias- 
tical pensioners. ‘They tremble for their liberty 
from the influence of a clergy dependant on the 
crown; they tremble for the public tranquillity 
‘from the disorders of a factious clergy, if they 
avere made to depend on any other than the 
crown. For the consolation of the feeble and 
the instruction of the ignorant, they have identi- 
fied the estate of the Church with the mass of 
private property, of which the state is not the pro- 
‘prietor either for use or dominion, but only the 
guardian and regulator; they have ordained that 
the provision of this establishment should be as 
stable as the earth on which it stands, and not 
fluctuate with the oscillations of funds and ac- 
‘tions.””* 

The interior organization of the Church next 
“New mod- Underwent the revision of the assem- 
elling ofthe bly. ‘The bishoprics were reduced to 
Church. the same number as the departments ; 
the clergy and bishops declared capable of being 
‘chosen only by the electors who were intrusted 
-with the nomination of deputies; the chapters sup- 
pressed, and the regular orders replaced by paro- 
chial clergy. In these reforms, if we except the 
election of the clergy and bishops by the people, 
for which they were manifestly disqualified, and 
which is utterly inconsistent with a national es- 
‘tablishment, nothing flagrantly unjust was at- 
tempted; the Church, purified of its corruptions, 
.and freed from its splendid but invidious appen- 
dages, might still have maintained its respecta- 
‘bility, had no spoliation of its possessions previ- 
ously taken place. But the progress of the 
Revolution, and the efforts of more audacious 
‘reformers, soon completed its destruction.t 

The revolutionary party having now declared 
‘Efforts of Open war against the Church, its par- 
the clergy tisans exerted themselves to the utmost 
oo to abridge the duration or operations 
bly. of the assembly. The moment was 
May, 1790. favourable, as the period when the 
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powers of the assembly should expire had ar- 
rived; the deputies were only appointed for 
a year, and that time had now elapsed. The 
clergy and the aristocratical, party took the 
advantage of that circumstance to insist that 
the assembly should be dissolved and reap- 
pointed by the electors; to support that proposal, 
they urged the sovereignty of the people, so re- 
cently proclaimed as the basis of government by 
the popular leaders. ‘ Without doubt,” says 
Chaplin, “sovereignty resides in the peop.e; 
but that principle has no application in the pres- 
ent instance. The dissolution of the assembly, 
before the work of the constitution is finished, 
would lead to its destruction; it is now urged by 
the enemies of freedom, with no other view but 
to occasion the revival of despotism, of feudal 
privileges, court prodigality, and all the count- 
less evils which follow in its train.” “ We 
deceive ourselves,” replied the Abbé Maury, . 
“when we speak of perpetuating our own power. 
When did we become a National Assembly ? 
Has the oath of 20th June absolved us from that 
which we took to our constituents? The con- 
stitution is finished; you have nothing now to 
do but to declare that the king possesses the ex- 
ecutive power; we are sent here for no other 
purpose but to secure the influence of the people 
upon the legislature, and prevent the imposition 
of taxes without their consent. Our duties being 
now discharged, I strenuously resist every decree: 
which shall trench upon the rights of the elect- 
ors. The founders of liberty should be the last 
to invade the rights of others; we undermine 
our own authority when we trench upon the 
privileges of those by whom it was conferred.” 
Loud applauses followed these energetic words ; 
but Mirabeau immediately ascended the tribune. 
“ We are asked,” said he, “ when our powers 
began: I reply, from the moment when, finding 
our place of assembly surrounded by bayonets, 
we swore rather to perish than abandon our du- 
ties towards the nation. Our powers have, since 
that great event, undergone a total change; what- 
ever we have done has been sanctioned by the 
unanimous consent of the nation. You all re- 
member the saying of the ancient patriot, who 
had neglected legal forms to save his country. 
Summoned by a factious opposition to answer 
for his infraction of the laws, he replied, ‘I 
swear that I have saved my country.’ Gentle- 
men, I swear that you have saved France.” The 
assembly, electrified by this appeal, rose by a 
spontaneous movement, and declared its sitting 
permanent till the formation of the constitution 
was completed.* 

In the fervour of innovation, titles of honour 
could not long be maintained. La- abolition of 
meth proposed a simple decree, “That titles of 
the titles of duke, count, marquis, vis- honour. 
count, baron, and chevalier should be suppress- 
ed.” The noblesse and the clergy made vain 
efforts to prevent the sacrifice; it was carried by 
an overwhelming majority.t+ Thus 3 
in one day fell the ancient and ven- staan cba 
erable fabric of feudal nobility; an institution 
sprung from conquest and cradled in pride, but 
productive of great and important consequences 
on the social body, and the cause of the great dis- 
tinction between European and Asiatic civili- 
zation., The conquests of the East have seldom 
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produced any lasting institutions, because they 
ave always depended on a single race of war- 
riors, and left behind neither honours nor hered- 
itary possessions to perpetuate the fabric of so- 
ciety. Hence everything has been ephemeral in 
their dynasties ; national glory, public prosperi- 
ty, have in every age been as shortlived as their 
original founders. In Europe, on the other hand, 
the establishment of hereditary dignities, and of 
the right of primogeniture, has perpetuated the 
influence of the first leaders of the people; and by 
creating a class whose interests were permanent, 
has given a degree of durability to human insti- 
tutions unknown in any other age or quarter of 
the globe. Whatever may be said of the vanity 
of titles, and the unworthy hands into which 
they frequently descend, it cannot be denied that 
they have stamped its peculiar character upon 
European civilization; that they created the 
body of nobility who upheld the fabric of society 
through the stormy periods of anarchy and bar- 
barism, and laid the first foundation of freedom 
by forming a class governed by lasting interests, 
and capable, in every age, of withstanding the 
efforts of despotic power. Whether the necessi- 
ty of such a class is now superseded by the ex- 
tension of knowledge and the more equal diffu- 
sion of property, and whether a system of tem- 
port liberty can subsist without an intermediate 
ody interposed between the power of the crown 
and the ambition of the people, are questions 
which time alone can resolve, but on which the 
Jeaders of the French Revolution had unques- 
tionably no materials to form an opinion. 

The assembly acted with liberality towards 
June 10,1790. the crown. Louis demanded twenty- 
Settlement on five millions of francs (£1,000,000 
the crown. sterling) annually for his household 
expenses and civil list, which was instantly 
granted; and the jointure of the queen was fixed 
at four millions of francs, or £180,000 a year. A 
conceding monarch is always, for a brief space, 
a favourite with a democratic legislature.* 

The judicial establishment underwent a total 
Judicial es- Change about the same period. The 
‘tablish- parliaments of the provinces were sup- 
ment. May pressed. The work of destruction had 
4,1790. now become so common, that the an- 
nihilation of these ancient courts, coeval with 
the monarchy, hardly excited any attention. 
New tribunals were created throughout the 
whole country on the most democratical basis ; 
the judges were appointed, not by the crown, but 
the electors; that is, by the whole labouring 
classes. Even the power of pardon was taken 
from the sovereign. Trial by jury was univer- 
‘sally introduced, and the jurymen taken indis- 
criminately from all classes of citizens. Re- 
forms of the most salutary description were ef- 
fected in the criminal courts; trials made public, 
+the accused allowed counsel, and indulged with 
every facility for their defence. The inhuman 
punishments which disgraced the ancient mon- 
archy were abolished, and the pe of 
death simited to a smaller class of delinquencies. 
The cognizance of charges of high treason was 
intrusted to a supreme court at Orleans; but it 
must be added, to the glory of the National As- 
sembly, that during their continuance not one 
trial took place. A new tribunal, entitled the 
Court of Cassation, was established at Paris to 
revise the sentences of inferior tribunals; the 
utility of that institution was such, that it has 
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been continued through all the subsequent chan- 
ges of government.*  ° 

But all these changes, great and important as 
they were, yielded in importance to 
the military organization which at 
this period took place throughout all 
France. The progress of the Revolution, the 
overthrow of the invading armies, the subjuga- 
tion of the European powers, were mainly owing 
to the military establishments which sprung up 
during the first fervour of patriotic exertion. 
The army of France, under the old government, 
partook of the aristocratic spirit of the age; the 
higher grades of military rank were exclusively 
reserved for the court nobility, and even ordinary 
commissions bestowed only on those whose birth 
or connexions united them to the favoured class 
of landed proprietors. The consequences of 
such an exclusive system, in an age of ad- 
vancing civilization, might easily have been an- 
ticipated; the privates and non-commissioned 
officers had no common interest with their supe- 
riors, and, like the parochial clergy, felt their own 
inclinations coincide with those of the Tiers 
Etat. Hence the rapid and decisive defection 
of the whole army the moment that they were 
brought into collision with the Revolution, and. 
exposed to the contagion of popular enthusi- 
asm.t Injudicious changes in the regulation of 
the household troops had recently introduced ex- 
tensive dissatisfaction even among that favoured 
body, and occasioned the revolt of the Guards, 
which was the immediate cause of the fall of 
the royal authority. 

The difficulties experienced by the military in 
all contests with the populace at this time were 
so great, that they practically amounted to an 
entire suspension of the authority of govern- 
ment. The duties of a municipal officer, or of 
the commander of a fortress, were more appall- 
ing than those arising from the most formidable 
force of regular enemies. In most places, the 
troops, seized with the same mutinous spirit as 
the nation, refused to act against the insurgents, 
or openly ranged themselves on their side. A 
handful of mutineers, a despicable rabble, were 
thus sufficient to make the governor of a citadel 
tremble; every act of vigour, even in self-defence, 
came to be considered as a capital crime; and 
the clamours of the populace were regarded with 
more alarm than the thunder of the enemy’s ar- 
tillery. Mirabeau became fully sensible, when 
it was too late, of the ruinous consequences of 
such a distracted state of things, and proposed to 
remedy it by the proclamation of martial law; 
but the assembly, terrified of offending the na- 
tion, did not venture to adopt so vigorous a 
step.i$ 


Military or- 
ganization. 


* Lac., vii., 344, 346. Th., i., 238. 
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§ M. de la Tour Dupin, minister of war, on the 4th June, 
1790, gave the following account, in a report to the assembly, 
of the disorders of the army : ‘‘ His majesty has this day sent 
me to apprize you of the multiplied disorders of which every 
day he receives the most distressing intelligence. The army 
is threatened with ultra anarchy. Entire regiments have 
dared to violate at once the respect due to the laws, to the or- 
der established by your decrees, and to the oaths which they 
have taken with the most awful solemnity, While you are 
indefatigable in moulding the Empire into one coherent and 
consistent body, the administration of the army exhibits 
nothing but disturbance and confusion. The bonds of dis- 
cipline are relaxed or broken, the most unheard-of preten- 
sions avowed without disguise, the ordinances without force, 
the chiefs without authority ; the military chest and the col- 
ours carried of ; the authority of the king himself proudly 
defied ; the officers despised, degraded, threatened, driven 
away, or prisoners in the midst of their corps, dragging ona 
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Shortly after the taking of the Bastile, a new 
General es- Cath was tendered to the soldiers, 
tablishment Which bound them never to employ 
of National their arms against their fellow-citi- 
Guards. zens but on the requisition of the civil 
authorities. ‘This circumstance, immaterial in 
itself, became important in its consequences, by 
accustoming the military to other duties and the 
protection of other interests than those of the 
sovereign. At the same period, the National 
Guards were organized, in imitation of Paris, 
over the whole kingdom; the middling classes, 
everywhere attached to the Revolution, because 
it promised to relieve the disabilities under which 
they laboured, formed the strength of its batial- 
ions; and in a few months three hundred thou- 
sand men, enrolled and disciplined in the prov- 
inces, were ready to support the popular cause. 
The influence of this immense body of armed 
men, great in itself, was increased by the demo- 
cratic constitution under which it was construct- 
ed. Formed in a moment of revolution, and du- 
ring the abeyance of the royal authority, it re- 
ceived no regular organization from any superior 
power; the privates elected their own officers, 
and learned the rudiments of discipline from in- 
structers of their own selection ; and these, chosen 
during a period of extraordinary excitation, were 
of course the most vehement supporters of the 
power of the people. Hence the, marked and 
steady adherence of this influential body, through 
all the changes of the Revolution, to the popular 
side; and hence the facility with which regular 
armies were subsequently formed on the same 
democratic model, on the first call of national 
Zanger.* 

The National Guard of Paris, 30,000 strong, 
under the command of La Fayette, was capable 
of being increased, by beat of drum, to double the 
number, all in the highest state of discipline and 
equipment. But, as usually happens where 
officers owe their appointment to the privates, 
his authority disappeared when his commands 
ran counter to the wishes of his inferiors.t On 
ene occasion he resigned the command, and en- 
tered an evening party in the dress of the privates. 
“What, general!” exclaimed the guests, “we 
thought you were commander of the National 
Guard.” “Oh!” said he; “I was tired of obey- 
ing, and therefore entered the ranks of the pri- 
vates.”"t 

A more formidable force consisted in a multi- 


precarious life in the bosom of disgust and humiliation. 'To 
fill up the measure of all these horrors, the commandants 
of places have had their throats cut, under the eyes and al- 
most in the arms of their own soldiers! 

“These evils are great, but they are neither the only nor 
the worst produced by such military insurrections. Sooner 
or later they menace the nation itself. The nature of things 
requires that the army should never act but as-an instrument. 
The moment that, erecting itself into a deliberative body, it 
shall act according to its own resolutions, the government, 
be it what it may, will immediately degenerate into a mili- 
tary despotism ; a species of monster which has always end- 
ed by devouring those who have produced it.”—See Report 
quoted by Burke, Cons, Works, v., 377. 

«So far, however, was the king from listening to this 
sound advice, that, under the influence of his superstitious 
dread of oceasioning the shedding of blood, he sent round 
circulars to all the regiments of the army, with orders that 
the soldiers should jom several clubs and confederations in 
the different municipalities, and mix with them in their 
feasts and vil entertainments. ‘Sa majeste a pensé qwil 
convenoit que chaque regiment pret part aces fétes civiques, 
pour multiplier les rapports, et reserrer les liens entre les 
citoyens et les troupes.’ ”—Tbid., v., 382. 

* Toul., i., 88, 126, 127. +: Toul., i., 127. 

+ The author received this anecdote from his late illus- 
trious and revered friend, Professor Dugald Stewart, who 
was present on the occasion, 
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tude of artisans and manufacturers 
in all the great towns, armed with 
pikes, and trained to a certain degree 
of military discipline. ‘These tumultuous bands, 
raised in ‘moments of alarm, were ready for in- 
surrection, and anxious to share in the plun- 
der of the opulent classes. Having nothing to 
lose themselves, they supported every measure: 
of spoliation and cruelty. The worst of the 
popular leaders found in them a never-failing: 
support when the more measured fervour of the 
National Guard was beginning to decline. Their 
numbers in Paris alone amounted to above 
50,000; and their power, always great, received. 
an undue preponderance from the disastrous gift. 
of two pieces of cannon to each of the forty-eight 
sections, shortly after the capture of the Bastile. 
These guns were worked by the ablest and most. 
determined of the populace; the higher ranks alk 
shunned that service, from the fatigue with which. 
it was attended; it fell into the hands of the most 
ardent of the lower, and, from their terrible en- 
ergy, these cannoniers soon acquired a dreadful. 
celebrity in all the bloodiest tragedies of the 
Revolution.* 

The agitation of the public mind was shortly 
increased by the convulsions which preadful de 
the paper circulation of the country preciation oft 
underwent, and the multitudes whom assignats. 
its progressive depreciation reduced to a state of 
beggary. Government having once experienced. 
the relief from immediate pressure, a 
which paper credit never fails in the Jehe Lt AM 
first instance to afford, speedily returned to the: 
expedient; and fresh issues of assignats, secured 
upon the Church property, appeared upon every 
successive crisis of finance.t Eight hundred 
millions of fresh assignats were issued, notwith-- 
standing the warning voice of Talleyrand,t at. 
the instigation of Mirabeau, who clearly per- 
ceived what a body of revolutionary interests 
and proprietors it would soon create. ; 

These documents at first bore interest at the: 
rate of four per cent., but this was soon discon- 
tinued; notwithstanding which, they for some 
time maintained their value on a par with the 
metallic currency. By degrees, however, the 
increasing issue of paper produced its usual ef- 
fects on public credit; the value of money fell, 
while that of every other article rose in a high 
proportion; and at length the excessive inunda-~ 
tion of fictitious currency spread a panic through 
the public mind, and its value rapidly sunk to a 
mere nominal sum. Eight or nine per cent. was. 
all that could be got, after some years, for these 
dangerous documents; and in many cases they 
would hardly pass for one fifteenth of their legal 
value. So prodigious a change in the state of 
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¢ M. Talleyrand clearly predicted the fatal consequences 
which would result from this continued issue of assignats to. 
meet the wants of the treasury. ‘‘ You ask,” said he, “why 
should that paper money be always below the value of the 
metallic currency? It is because distrust will always exis* 
as to the proportion between its amount and the national 
domains on which it is secured ; because for long their sales 
will be uncertain; because it is difficult to conceive when 
two thousand millions (£80,000,000), the value of these do- 
mains, will be extinguished ; because silver issuing at par 
with paper, both will become objects of merchandise ; and 
the more plentiful any merchandise becomes, the more it 
must decline m price. From this must necessarily resnlt an 
inextricable confusion ; the purchase of land for ‘a nominal 
value ; the discharge of debts for illusory payment ; and, in 
a word, a universal change of property, by a system. of 
spoliation so secret, that no one can perceive from whencs 
the stroke that ruins him has come.”* 
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the circulating medium occasioned an extraor- 


dinary fluctuation in the fortunes of individuals, 


and augmented to an incredible degree the num- 
ber of those who were ruined by the public con- 
vulsions. 
measure its ramifications through society, by 


swelling the number of the holders of national- 


property, and enlisting a large and influential 
class, by the strong bond of interest, on the side 
of the Revolution.* 

The 14th July, the anniversary of the taking 
Pao bs the of the Bastile, approached, and the pa- 
14th July, tTiots resolved to signalize it by a fate 

worthy of the birth of freedom in the 
greatest of the European states, A confederation 
of the whole kingdom in the Champ de Mars 
was resolved on; and there the king, the depu- 
ties of the eighty-four departments, the assembly, 
and the National Guard, were to take the oath 
to the constitution. Every exertion was made 
to render the ceremony imposing. For several 
weeks before, almost the whole labouring popu- 
lation of Paris was employed in constructing 
benches, in the form of a theatre, for the innumer- 
able spectators who were expected, while the 
municipality, the National Guard, and the depu- 
ties of the departments vied with each other in 
their endeavours to signalize their appearance 
on the stage by the utmost possible magnificence. 
The presence of the monarch, of the National 
Assembly, of a hundred thousand armed men, 
and above four hundred thousand spectators, it 
was justly supposed, would inipress the imagi- 
nation of a people less passionately devoted than 
the French to theatrical effect.+ 
Early in the morning of the 14th, all Paris 
was in motion. Four hundred thousand persons 
repaired with joyful steps to the Champ de Mars, 
and seated themselves, amid songs of congratu- 
lation, upon the seats which surrounded the 
plain. At seven o’clock the procession advan- 
ced. The electors, the representatives of the 
municipality, the presidents of the districts, the 
National Guards, the deputies of the army and of 
the departments, moved on in order to the sound 
of military music, from the site of the Bastile, 
with banners floating, bearing patriotic inscrip- 
tions, and arrayed in varied and gorgeous habili- 
ments. The splendid throng crossed the Seine 
by a bridge of boats opposite the Ecole Militaire, 
and entered the theatre under a triumphal arch. 
They were there met by.the king and the Na- 
tional Assembly at the foot of a great altar, 
erected after the manner of the ancients, in the 
middle of the plain. Talleyrand, bishop of Au- 
tun, and four hundred priests, dressed in tricolour 
robes, celebrated high mass in presence of the 
assembled multitude; after which, La Fayette, 
as commander-in-chief of the National Guards 
of France, mounted on a superb white charger, 
advanced and took the oath in the following 
terms: ‘We swear to be faithful to the nation, 
to the law, and to the king; to maintain with all 
our might the constitution decreed by the Na- 
tional Assembly, and accepted by the king; and 
to remain united to all the French by the indis- 
soluble bonds of fraternity.” Immediately after, 
the president of the National Assembly and the 
king took the oath, and the queen, lifting the 
‘ dauphin in her arms, pledged herself for his ad- 
herence tothe same sentiments. Discharges of 
artillery, the rolling of drums, the shouts of the 
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multitude, and the clashing of arms, rent the 
skies at the auspicious event which seemed to 
reunite the monarch nd his subjects by the 
bonds of affection. In the evening, illumina- 
tions and festivities prevailed in Paris; and the 
king, in a concealed caléche, enjoyed the gener- 
al expression of happiness. A ball took place 
upon the site of the Basiile; over the gate was 
this inscription: “Ici on danse.” ‘They dan- 
ced in effect,” says a contemporary writer, “with 
joy and security, on the same spot where for- 
merly fell so many tears; where courage, ge- 
nius, and innocence have so often wept; where 
so often were stifled the cries of despair.” * 

These festivities interrupted for a short period 
only the animosity of the factions at 
each other. The Duke of Orleans, 
who had recently returned from his 
exile in London, was accused, along 
with Mirabeau, of having conspired to 
produce the revolt of 5th October... Never was 
accusation more ill-timed and unfortunate. At 
that very moment, Mirabeau, disgusted at the 
revolutionary proceedings of the assembly, was 
secretly lending the aid of his great talents to 
support the cause of the throne, a leaning to 
which he had been inclined ever since the be- 
ginning of the year. He had long foreseen the ap- 
age on ruin of the state, and had resolved to do 

is utmost to stem the torrent of those passions 
he had had so large a share in creating. The 
Abbé Maury, who took the lead in the impeach- 
ment, was obliged to confess that the evidence 
did not warrant any criminal proceedings against 
that illustrious man; and the fact of his having 
been accused, restored all his popularity, which 
was beginning to decline. Never did he sway 
the assembly with more absolute power than 
when he ascended the tribune to make his de- 
fence. The assembly quashed the accusation 
both against Mirabeau and the Duke of Or- 
leans; but tne latter never afterward regained 
his reputation, and from that period his influence 
in the Revolution was at anend.t — 

Shortly after, M. Neckar retired from the 
ministry. Ill health was assigned as Retirement 
the motive for a-step which was really of Neckar, 
taken from a sense of declining influ- Sept-4- 
ence and lost popularity. His own words had 
proved prophetic; the day of his triumphant 
entry into Paris had been the first of his de- 
cline. He had lived to see the folly of his fa- 
vourite opinion, that reason, if forcibly stated 
and blended with sentiment, would in the end 
sway the most vehement popular bodies. His 
resignation, couched in eloquent and touching 
language, was received in the assembly without 
regret; and he set out for Switzerland, unat- 
tended and a fugitive, over the route which he 
had so lately traversed in triumph. He was ar- 
rested at Arcis sur Aube, and narrowly escaped 
the fate from which he had so generously saved 
his enemy, M. de Besenval. Permission to 
continue his journey was coldly conceded by 
the legislature, which owed its existence and 
popular constitution to his exertions ;t a memo- 
rable instance of the instability of popular, ap- 
plause, but such as must always be looked for 
in revolutions. Its early promoters are UNI- 
formly neglected, when other and more auda- 
cious leaders have succeeded; all classes aim 
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at supremacy; its course is always onward; 
none who have risen by its impulse can long 
maintain their ascendengey, because, by remain- 
ing at the head of affairs, they check the eleva- 
tion of inferior ambition. 

The retreat of Neckar produced a total change 
Change of in the ministry. Duport du Tertre, 


ministry. Duportail, Fleurieu, Lambert, and De 
Sept.5.  Lessart, succeeded to the several offices 
of government. ‘Iwo were destined to perish on 


the scaffold, one by the sword of revolutionary 
assassins. The period was fast approaching 
when eminence in public life was a sure pass- 
port to a violent death.* 

The state of the army was soon such as to re- 
quire the immediate attention of the assembly. 
‘The recent military code was eminently favour- 
able to the inferior officers; the ancient distinc- 
tions and privileges of rank were abolished, and 
seniority made the sole title to promotion. In 
proportion as this change was beneficial to the 
private soldiers, it was obnoxious to their supe- 
riors, who found their advancement obstructed 
by a multitude of competitors from the inferior 
ranks, from whom they formerly experienced no 
sort of hinderance. ‘The result was, a 


Revolt at 5 d 
Metzand general jealousy between the privates 
Nancy. and their officers: Where the former 


August 31. preponderated, Jacobin clubs, in imita- 
tion of those of the metropolis, were formed, and 
discipline, regulations, and accoutrements sub- 
jected to the discussion of these self-constituted 
legislators; where the latter, dissatisfaction with 
the established government generally prevailed. 
Nowhere had the anarchy risen to a higher pitch 
than in the garrison of Nancy. It was composed 
of three regiments, one of which was Swiss, the 
others French; the proportion of officers in these 
regiments was much greater than usual in other 
corps, and they were drawn from the class most 
hostile to the Revolution. After a long series of 
disputes between them and the privates, the latter 
broke out into open revolt, and put their officers 
under arrest in their own barracks. The as- 
sembly, perceiving the extreme dager of mili- 
tary insubordination in the unsettled state of the 
public mind, took the most energetic measures 
to put down the revolt. Mirabeau exerted his 
powerful voice on the side of order: and Boumte, 
commander of Metz, received orders to march 
with the military force underhis command against 
the insurgents. Between the regular troops and 
the National Guard he assembled three thousand 
men, with which, after a sharp encounter, he van- 
quished the mutineers. This prompt and decisive 
success calmed the fears of the National Assem- 
sly, which this revolt had thrown into the most 
violent alarm; but it excited new fears and jealou- 
sies at Paris, from the additional influence which 
it gave to an already dreaded character.t 
Connected with the aristocratic class by birth, 
Character and attached to the throne by principle 
of M.de and affection, M. de Bouillé was yet no 
Bouillé. enemy to those moderate reforms which 
all intelligent men felt to be indispensable in the 
state and army. He was an enemy to the Revo- 
lution, not such as it was, but such as it had be- 
come. firm, intrepid, and sagacious, he was 
better calculated than any other individual to 
stem the torrent of disaster; but the times were 
such that not even the energy of Napoleon could 
have withstood its fury. Within the sphere of 
* Lac., viii., 92. Th., i., 259. 
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his own.command, he maintained inviolate the 
royal authority: by separating his soldiers from 
the citizens, he preserved them from the conta- 
gion of revolutionary principles; while, at the 
same time, by the natural ascendant of a great 
character, he retained their affections. For long 
he declined the new military oath, to be faithful 
“to the nation, to the law, and to the king;” at 
length, moved by the entreaties of Louis, he 
agreed to take it, in the hopes of preventing the 
latter part of the obligation from being entirely 
forgotten in the first.* . : 

The assembly. shortly after decreed, that the 
same oath should be tendered to the ec- i 
clesiastics. This rendered irreparable Dae 
the breach between the Chureh and the oath. Its 
Revolution. A great proportion of disastrous 
the churchmen of every rank in France effects. 
refused this oath, which bound them Nov. 2% 
“to be faithful to the nation, to the law, 3 
and to the king, and to maintain with all their 
power the constitution decreed by the National 
Assembly, and accepted by the people.” It was 
unreasonable to suppose that the ecclesiastics of 
France could be sincerely attached to a legisla- 
ture which had deprived them of all their proper- 
ty, and unjust to hold them as contumacious be- 
cause they refused to swear fidelity to its consti- 
tution. Nevertheless, the assembly, irritated by 
their opposition, decreed that every churchman 
who refused the oath should be instantly deprived 
of his benefice. Eight days only were allowed 
to the resident, and two months to the absent 
clergy, to testify their adherence.t A large part 
of the bishops and curés in the assembly refused 
the oath, and their example was followed by the 
great majority of the clergy throughout France, 
—a memorable example of conscientious dis- 
charge of duty, which might have opened the 
eyes of the assembly to the impolicy as well as 
injustice of carrying on any farther persecution 
against this important class. Such, however, 
was the spirit of the times, that their refusal was 
universally ascribed to the most factious motives, 
and immediately followed by the confiscation of 
their livings. The dispossessed clergy, suddenly 
reduced by this cruel measure to destitution, filled 
the kingdom with their complaints, and excited, 
in those districts where their influence still re- 
mained, the strongest commiseration at their fate. 
The people beheld with indignation new church- 
men filling the vacant pulpits, and administering, 
with unconsecrated hands, the holiest offices of 
religion. The dispossessed clergy still lingered 
in their dioceses or livings, subsisting on the 
charity of their former flocks, and denouncing as 
impious the ordinances and proceedings of the 
intrusive ministers. Inflamed with resentment 
at their proceedings, the assembly at 
length fixed aday for the adherence of 2° * 1791. 
all the clergy in France, and upon its expiry the 
decree of forfeiture was universally and rigorous- 
ly enforced. Mirabeau in vain raised his voice 
against this tyrannical step; the dictates of jus- 
tice, the feelings of humanity, were alike drown- 
ed in the clamours of the populace.t 

From these measures may be traced the vio- 
lent animosity of the clergy at the Revolution 
and to this cause ascribed the irrelizions spirit 
which has in so remarkable a manner charac- 
terized its progress. The clergy being the first 
class who suffered under the violence of popular 

* Toul., i., 119. 
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spoliation, were the first to raise their voice 
against its proceedings, and to rouse a portion 
of the nation to resist its progress; hence the 
contending parties began to mingle religious 
rancour with civil dissension. In the cities, in 
the departments, the people were divided between 
the refractory and the revolutionary clergy; the 
faithful deemed none of the exercises of religion 
duly performed but*by the dispossessed minis- 
ters; the democrats looked upon these nonjuring 
ecclesiastics as fanatics, alike inaccessible to 
reason and dangerous to society. The clergy 
who refused the oath composed the most re- 
spectable part of this body, as might have been 
expected from men who relinquished rank and 
fortune for the sake of conscience. Those who 
accepted it were in part demagogues, whose 
quneipics readily gave place to their ambition. 
he former influenced a large portion of the 
community, especially in the remote and rural 
districts; the latter were followed by the most 
influential part of the inhabitants, the young, the 
active, the ambitious. In this way the Revolu- 
tion split the kingdom into two parties, who have 
never ceased to be strongly exasperated against 
each other; the one, who adhered to the religious 
observances of their fathers; the other, who op- 
osed them. ‘The latter have proved victorious 
in the strife, and the consequence has been, that 
irreligion has since prevailed in France to an 
extent unparalleled in any Christian state.* 
This iniquitous measure was speedily follow- 
ed by another, equally alluring to appearance, 
and attended in the end by consequences to pub- 
lic free. m fully as disastrous—the abolition of 
the right of primogeniture, and establishment of 
March 18 the right of equal succession to landed 
1791.” Property to the nearest of kin, whether 
in the descending, ascending, or collat- 
eral line, without any regard either to the dis- 
tinction of the sexes, or of the full and the half 
blood. This prodigious change, which laid the 
axe to the root of the aristocracy, and, indeed, of 
the whole class of considerable landed proprie- 
tors in the kingdom, by providing for the division 
of their estates on their decease among al] their 
relations in an equal degree of consanguinity, 
was at the moment so agreeable to the levelling 
spirit of the times, that it met with very little op- 
position, and proved so acceptable to the revolu- 
tionary party throughout the kingdom, that it 
survived all the other changes of the govern- 
ment, and remains the common law of inherit- 
ance in France at this hour. Napoleon was 
compelled to adopt it, under a slight modifica- 
In 1802, 402, into the code which bears his name; 
* and though fully aware of its dangerous 
tendency in extinguishing the aristocratic class, 
who were the only permanent supporters of the 
throne or the cause of order, he never felt him- 
self strong enough to oppose its repeal. Other 
changes introduced by the French Revolution 
have produced consequences more immediately 
disastrous, none so ultimately fatal to the cause 
of freedom. It provided for the slow but certain 
extinction of that grand and characteristic fea- 
ture of European civilization, an hereditary and 
independent body of landed proprietors; remo- 
ved the barrier which alone has been proved by 
experience to be permanently adequate to resist 
‘the ambition of the Commons or the tyranny of 
the crown, and left the nation no elements but 
the burghers in the towns, and the poor and help- 
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less peasants in the country, to resist the en- 
croachments of the central power in the capital 
armed by the shortsighted ambition of the popu- 
lar party, with almost all the powers in- the 
state.* ‘ 

About the same period, the clubs of Paris be- 
gan to assume a formidable charac- qypsofPar- 


.ter, and, from the influence which is. Jacobins 


they subsequently exercised in the and Monar- 
Revolution, merit particular notice. °Mdue- 
They consisted merely of voluntary associations 
of individuals, who met to discuss public affairs ; 
but, from the number and talent. of their mem- 
bers, soon became of great importance. The 
most powerful of these was the famous club of 
the Jacozins, originally an assembly of deputies 
from Britanny, who met for the discussion of 
philosophical questions, but who, after the trans- 
lation. of the assembly to Paris, extended their 
ramifications through the provinces, and, by the 
admission of every citizen indiscriminately, be- 
came the great focus of revolutionary principles. 
The moderate party, to counterbalance their in- 
fluence, established a new club, entitled the Club 
of 1789, at the head of which were Siéyes, Cha- 
pelier, La Fayette, and La Rochefoucault. The 
latter at first prevailed in the assembly, the for- 
mer was the favourite of the people.t But, as 
the tendency of all public convulsions is to run 
into extremes, from the incessant efforts of the 
lower classes to dispossess their superiors, the 
moderate club soon fell into obscurity, while the 
Jacobins went on increasing in number and en- 
ergy, until at length they overturned the goven- 
ment, and sent forth the sanguinary despots who 
established the Reign of Terror. 

The royalists in vain endeavoured to establish 
clubs as a counterpoise to these assemblies. 
Their influence was too inconsiderable, their 
numbers too small to keep alive the flame; the 
leaders of their party had gone into exile; those 
who remained laboured under the depression of 
a declining cause. A club, entitled Le Monar- 
chique, had some success at its first opening; 
but its numbers gradually fell off, and it at length 
was closed by the municipal authority, to put 
an end to the seditious assemblages which it oc- 
casioned among the people.t 

The increasing emigration of the noblesse 
augmented the distrust and suspicions of the 
people. The departure of the Princesses Ade- 
laide and Victoria, aunts of the king, gave rise 
to a rumour that the whole royal family were 
about to depart; and to such a height did the 
public anxiety arise, that the mob forcibly pre- 
vented a visit to St. Cloud which the king was 
desirous to make. La Fayette, who wished to 
prove the personal liberty of the monarch, en- 
deavoured in vain to, prevail on his guards to al- 
low him to depart. Disgusted at his want of 
success with the troops, he resigned the com- 
mand of the National Guard, and was only pre- 
vailed on to resume it by the earnest entreaties 
of the whole regiments of Paris. ‘The assembly, 
alarmed at the possibility of the king’s escaping, 
passed a decree, declaring that the person of the 
king was inviolable; that the consti- April 18, 1791. 
tutional regent should be the near- ; 
est male heir of the crown; and that the flight 
of the monarch should be equivalent to his de- 
thronement.§ ; 3 

The’ emigration, however, continued with un- 
pcm i ec Siete OT 
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emigration, 2Oblest families in France repaired to 


Coblentz, where a large body of emi- 
grants was assembled; no disguise was at- 
tempted of their destination; several young no- 
blemen, on leaving the opera, ordered their 
coachmen to drive to that city. The fever of 
departure became so general, that the roads lead- 
ing to the Rhine were crowded with elegant equi- 
pages, conveying away the remains of the nobili- 
ty. They did not, as in the time of the Crusades, 
sell their estates, but abandoned them to the first 
occupant, trusting soon to regain them by the 
sword. Vain hope! The assembly confiscated 
their properties ; the republican armies van- 
quished their battalions; and the nobility of 
France forever lost their inheritances. Vain, 
frivolous, and self-sufficient, the aristocracy at 
Coblentz had not laid aside their character when 
they left their country; their vices were at least 
as conspicuous in exile as their misfortunes, and, 
declining to avail themselves of the only aid 
which could have retrieved their fortunes, they 
refused all offers of assistance from the middling 
ranks of society. ‘The Prince of Condé, at the 
head of a brave band, stationed himself on the 
Upper Rhine, strangers to the intrigues that 
were going on, but determined to regain their 


rights by the sword.*t ; 


* Th,, i., 270, 271. Lac., viii:, 117: 

+ The best defence of the emigrants that ever has been 
made, is that by Chateaubriand in his unpublished memoirs. 
“A worthy foreigner by his fireside, in a tranquil state, sure 
of rising in the morning as safe as he went to bed in the 
évening, in secure possession of his fortune, with his door 
well barred, surrounded by friends within and without, will 
find it no difficult matter to prove, while he drinks a good 
glass of wine, that the French emigrants were in the wrong, 
and that an upright citizen should, in no extremity, desert 
his country. It is not surprisimg that he arrives at such a 
conclusion, He is at ease ; no one thinks of persecuting him ; 
he is in no danger of being insulted, murdered, or burned in 
his house, because his ancestor was noble; his conclusions 
are easily formed. It belongs only to misfortune to judge 
of misfortune ; the hardened heart of prosperity cannot en- 
ter into the delicate feelings of adversity. If we consider 
calmly what the emigrants have suffered in France, where 
is the man now at his ease who can lay his hand on his 
heart and say, ‘I would not have acted as they did? The 
persecution commenced everywhere at the same time in all 
its parts, and itis a mistake to suppose that difference of 
political opinion alone was its cause. Were you the warm- 
est. Democrat, the most burning patriot, it was enough that 
you bore an historic name to subject you to the risk of be- 
ing prosecuted, burned, or hanged, as is proved by the ex- 
ample of Lameth and many others, whose properties were 
laid waste, notwithstanding their ardour in defence of the 
people in the Constituent Assembly.”—See CHATEAUBRI- 
AND’s Memoirs—Fragments, p. 78. 

Admitting the caustic eloquence of these remarks, the 
British historian cannot allow their justice. The example 
of the nobility of his own country, in the disastrous days 
which succeeded the passing of the Reform Bill, has furnish- 
ed him with a decisive refutation of them. The flames of 
Bristol and Nottingham proved that danger had reached 
their dwellings as well as those of the French noblesse ; 
and if they had, in consequence, deserted their country and 
Jeagued with the stranger, it is hardly doubtful that similar 
excesses would have laid waste the whole fair realm of Eng- 
land. They did not do so; they remained at home, braving 
every danger, enduring every insult, and who can over-esti- 
mate the influence of such moral courage in mitigating the 
evils which then so evidently threatened their country ? 
The massacres in France did not begin till after the 10th 
August, 1792; and yet the whole nobility had emigrated, 
and were assembled in menacing crowds at Coblentz before 
the end of 1791. Previous to’ this, there had, indeed, been 
a vast catalogue of rural disorders immediately consequent 
on the abandonment of the feudal rights in August, 1789 ; 
but these excesses had been of short duration, and the last 
two years of the Constituent Assembly had been compara- 
tively calm and tranquil. Their emigration was excusable 
in the autumn of 1789; it was no longer so in the autumn 
of 1791; and the frightful exasperation of parties which 
followed may in a great measure be traced to that culpa- 
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This general defection, which was magnified 
in the revolutionary journals, produced so great 
an impression, that the two royal princesses 
were arrested on their journey towards Switzer- 
land, and the assembly felt the utmost difficulty 
at allowing them to proceed. Mirabeau, who 
was now secretly inclined to the royal party, 
raised his powerful voice to facilitate their de- 


parture. ‘An imperious law,” exclaimed the 
Jacobins, ‘‘forbids their departure.” ‘ What 
law?’ said Mirabeau. ‘“ The safety of the peo- 


ple!” replied Lameth. ‘The safety of the peo- 
ple!” rejoined Mirabean ; “as if two princesses 
advanced in years, tormented by the fears o 

their conscience, could compromise it by their 
absence or their opposition! The safety of the 
people! I expected to have heard these words 
invoked for serious dangers: when you act as 
tyrants in the name of freedom, who will here- 
after trust your assurance Y’ ‘‘ Europe will be 
surprised to learn,” said the Baron de Menou, 
“that the assembly has been occupied during 
two hours with the journey of two old ladies, 
who prefer hearing the mass at Rome to Paris.” 
The ridicule of the thing at length prevailed over 
the fears of the Democrats, and the two princess- 
es were allowed to continue their journey with- 
out farther interruption.* 

These discussions were but the prelude to the 
great question of the law against the emigrants, 
which now occupied the attention, pj cussions 
not only of the assembly, but of concerning 
all the clubs in France. The pro- emigrants. 
ject of the law introduced by Chape- March, 1791 
lier, with the humane design of preventing its 
adoption, was marked by undisguised severity. 
It authorized a committee of three persons to 
pronounce upon refractory emigrants the sen- 
tence of outlawry and confiscation. A general 
horror pervaded the assembly at the cruel pro- 
posal, and Mirabeau, taking a skilful advantage 
of the first impression, succeeded in preventing 
its adoption. Never was his eloquence more 
powerful, or his influence more strongly display- 
ed than on that occasion, the last on which he 
ever addressed that body. “The sensation 
which the projét of this law has excited,” said he, 
t gable that it is worthy of a place in the code 
of Draco, and should never be received into the 
decrees of the National Assembly of France. 
It is high time you should be undeceived ; if 
you or your successors should ever give way to 
the violent counsels by which you are now be- 
set, the law which you now spurn would be re- 
garded as an act of clemency. In the bloody 
pages of your statute-book the word praTH 
would everywhere be found; your mouths would 
never cease to pronounce that terrible word; 
your statutes, while they spread dismay within 
the kingdom, would chase to foreign shores all 
who gave lustre to the name of France; and 
your execrable enactments would find subjects 
for execution only among the poor, the aged, 
and the unfortunate. For my own part, far from 
subseribing to such atrocious measures, I should 
conceive myself absolved from every oath of 
fidelity to those who could carry their infamy so 
far as to name such a dictatorial commission. 
Your murmurs are unavailing; to please you is 
my happiness, to warn you my duty; the popu- 
larity which’I desire is not a feeble twig, fanned 
by the breath of momentary favour; it is an 
ble desertion of their first patriotic duties, and unhappy 


union with foreign armies for the invasion of their country: 
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oak, whose roots are spread in the soil, that is to 
say, fixed on the immutable basis of justice and 
‘liberty. I understand the vexation of those 
who, now so ardent, or, rather, so perfidious in 
their love of freedom, would be puzzled to tell 
-when it arose in their bosoms.” ‘These last 
-words excited a violent murmur among the Jaco- 
bins. ‘Silence those thirty voices!” said Mira- 
peau, in a voice of thunder, and the hall was in- 
-stantly silent.* 

With such prophetic truth did this great man 
Mirabeau foresee the result of the violent counsels 
joins the and angry passions which were now be- 
throne. _ ginning to tinge the career of the Revo- 
Jution. He plainly perceived that his popularity 
was on the wane, not because his eloquence was 
Jess powerful, his arguments less cogent, his en- 
vergy less commanding, than when he reigned lord 
of the ascendant, but because he no longer head- 
ed the popular movement, and strove to master 
the passions he had excited among the people. 
Already the cry had been heard in-the streets, 
*<Grande trahison du Comte Mirabeau,” and 
the populace followed the career of less able but 
more reckless leaders. Disgusted with the fick- 
‘Jeness of the- multitude, and foreseeing the san- 
-guinary excesses to which they were fast ap- 
proaching, he had for long made secret advan- 
‘ces to the constitutional party, and entered into 
correspondence with the king for the purpose 
cof restraining the farther progress of the Revo- 
lution. He received for a short time a pension 
-of 20,000 francs, or £800 a month, first from the 
‘Count @Artois, and afterward from the king ; 
but it was not continued till the time of his 
death, from finding that he was not so pliant as 
the court party expected. His style of life sud- 
denly changed; magnificent entertainments suc- 
ceeded each other in endless profusion, and his 
house resembled rather the hotel of a powerful 
“minister, than that of the leader of a fierce de- 
mocracy.t Yet mere yvenality was not the mo- 
tive for this great change; he allied himself to 
‘the court partly because he saw it was the only 
-way to stop the progress of the Revolution; he 
took their pensions because he regarded himself 
as their minister to govern the assembly ; and 
he would have rejected with disdain any propo- 
‘sition to undertale what was unworthy of his 
character. His design was to support the throne 
and consolidate the Constitution, by putting a 
stop to the encroachments of the people. With 
this view he proposed to establish, in reality and 
‘not in name, the royal authority, and dissolve 
the assembly; reassemble a new one, restore 
the nobility, and form a constitution as nearly 
as possible on the English model ;+ a wise and 
generous object, entertained at different times 
by all the best friends of freedom in France, but 
~which none were able to accomplish, from the 
flight of the great and powerful body by whom 
it should have been supported. & 

The plan of cae pty Be ie tones the 

: ,. escape of the king trom aris to 
ae need ‘ Ceootene or Fontainebleau; that he 
saving the should there throw himself under the 
throne. — guidance of the able and intrepid M. 
de Bouillé, assemble a royal army, call to his 
support the remaining friends of order, and open- 
. ly employ force to stem the torrent. He pledged 
himself for the immediate support of thirty de- 
partments, and the ultimate adhesion of thirty- 

* Lac., viii., 122, 126. Mig., i.,125. Th., i., 277, 279, 
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six more. Between the contending parties he 
flattered himself he should be able to act as me- 
diator, and restore the monarchy to the consid- 
eration it had lost, by founding it on the basis of 
constitutional freedom, ‘I would not wish,” 
said he, in a letter to the king, “to be always 
employed in the vast work of destruction ;” and, 
in truth, his ambition was now to repair the 
havoe which he himself had made in the social 
sysiem, He was strongly impressed with the 
idea, which was, in all probability, well founded, 
that if the king could be brought to put himself 
at the head of the constitutional party, and resist 
the farther progress of the democracy, the coun- 
try might yet be saved. “ You know not,” said 
he, “to what a degree France is still attached 
to the king, and that its ideas are still essentially 
monarchical. The moment the king recovers 
his freedom, the assembly will be reduced to no- 
thing: it is a colossus with the aid of his name; 
without it, it would be a mountain of sand. 
There will be some movements at the Palais 
Royal, and that will be all. Should La Fayette 
attempt to play the part of Washington at the 
head of the National Guard, he will speedily and 
deservedly perish.” He relied upon the influ- 
ence of the clergy, who were now openly com- 
mitted against the Revolution with the rural 
population, and on the energy and intrepidity of 
the queen, as sufficient to counterbalance all 
the consequences of the vacillation of the king. 
But, in the midst of these magnificent designs, 
he was cut short by death. A constitution nat- 
urally strong sunk under the accumulated press- 
ure of ambition, excitation, and excessive in- 
dulgence.* 

His death, albeit that of a skeptic, had some- 
thing in it sublime. He was no stran- peath of 
ger to his approaching dissolution; but, Mirabeau. 
far from being intimidated by the pros- April 2, 
pect, he gloried in the name he was to 
leave. Hearing the cannon discharge upon some 

ublic event, he exclaimed, “I already hear the 
‘uneral obsequies of Achilles: after my death, 
the factions will tear to shreds the remnants of’ 
the monarchy.” His sufferings were severe at 
the close of his illness: at one period, when the 
power of speech was gone, he wrote on a slip of 
paper the words of Hamlet, “ To die is to sleep.” 
“When a sick man is given over, and he suf- 
fers frightful pains, can a friendly physician re- 
fuse to give him opium?’ A few hours before 
his death, the commencement of mortification 
relieved his sufferings. ‘Remove from the 
bed,” said he, “all that sad apparatus. Instead 
of these useless precautions, surround me by 
the perfumes and the flowers of spring; dress 
my hair with care; let me fall asleep amid the 
sound of harmonious music.” Being aware 
that recovery was hopeless, he earnestly implo- 
red his attendants to give him laudanum to put 
a period to his existence. His feet were already 
cold, but his countenance still retained its ani- 
mation, his eye its wonted fire, as if 
death spared to the last the abode of so 
much genius. Feigning to comply, they 
gave him a cup containing what they assured 
him was opium. He calmly drank it off, fell 
back on his pillow, and expired.t 

Such was the end of Mirabeau, the first mas- 
ter-spirit which arose amid the troubles of the 
Revolution. He was upward of forty years of 
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age when he entered public life; but his reputa- 
tion was already great at the opening of the 
States-General, and he was looked to as the trib- 
une who was to support the cause of the people 
against the violence of the crown, En owed 
with splendiZ talents, but impelled by insatia- 
me ambition: gifted with a clear intellect, but 
the prey of inordinate passions; sagacious In 
the perception of truth, but indifferent as to the 
means by which distinction was to.be acquired ; 
without great information derived from study, 
but an unrivalled power of turning what he pos- 
sessed to the best account, he affords a memora- 
ble example of the inefficacy of mere intellectual 
power to supply the want of moral, or the gui- 
dance of religious feeling. He was too impet- 
uous to make himself master of any subject; 
studied nothing profoundly, and owed almost ail 
the writings to which his name was attached, 
and many of the speeches which he delivered, 
to Dumont and Duroverai, who aided him in 
his Herculean labours. His greatest talent con- 
sisted in a strong and ardent imagination, a 
nervous elocution, and an unrivalled power of 
seizing at once the spirit of the assembly which 
he was addressing, and applying the whole force 
of his mind to the point from which the resist- 
ance proceeded. - Great as his influence was in 
the. assembly, it was less than it would have 
been but for the consequences of his irregular 
life; and the general belief entertained of his 
want of principle made the league with the 
court, in the close of his career, be ascribed to 
venal, when. it was rather .owing to patriotic 
motives. His inordinate passions cut him short 
in the most splendid period of his career, in the 
vigour of his talents, and the zenith of his pow- 
er, when he was about to undertake the glorious 
task of healing the wounds of the Revolution. 
Neckar said that he was “an aristocrat by in- 
clination, a tribune by calculation ;” and such, 
in truth, was his character: his primary object 
was to acquire distinction: he espoused at first 
the popular side, because it offered the fairest 
chance of gaining celebrity: he was prepared at 
last to leave it, when he found the gales of pop- 
ular favour inclining to others more sanguinary 
and less enlightened than himself.* 

On his deathbed he perceived, in the clearest 
manner, the disastrous consequences which were 
likely to flow from the ambitious career into 
which he had had so large a share in precipi- 
tating the Commons of France. ‘‘ When I am 
no more,” he said, ‘‘my worth will become 
known. The misfortunes which I have arrest- 
ed will then pour on all sides on France; the 
criminal faction which now trembles before me 
will be unbridled. I have before my eyes un- 
bounded presentiments of disaster. "We now see 
how much we erred in not preventing the com- 
mons from assuming the name of the National 
Assembly ; since they gained that victory, they 
have never ceased to show themselves unworthy 
of it.. They have chosen to govern the king in- 
stead of governing by him; but soon neither he 
nor the/ will rule the country, but a vile faction, 
which will overspread it with horrors.”’+ 

His death was felt by all as a public calamity ; 
by the people, because he had been the early 
leader and intrepid champion of freedom; by 
the Royalists, because they trusted to his support 
against the violence of the Democratical party. 
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All Paris assembled at his funeral obsequies; 
which were celebrated with extraordinary pomp 
by torchlight, amid the tears of innumerable 
spectators; twenty thousand National Guards, 
and delegates from all the sections of Paris, ac- 
companied the corpse to the Pantheon, where it 
was placed by the remains of Des Cartes. The 
bones of Voltaire, and subsequently those of 
Rousseau, were soon after removed to the same 
cemetery; over the noble portico of which were 
inscribed the words, ‘‘ Aux Grandes Ames la Pa- 
trie Reconnoissante.”* ae 

The death of Franklin was, about the same 
time, commemorated with strong public feeling 


in Paris.. The loss of the patriot philosopher | 


excited no such mingled feelings; unmixed re- 
gret, unalloyed admiration, attended his memory. 
Over his bust was placed the beautiful epitaph; 
in allusion to his scientific discoveries and pa+ 
triotic exertions : 


“ Eripuit ccelo fulmen sceptrumque tyrannis.” 


The literary and philosophical characters in. 
Paris, who had done so much to urge onthe 
tempest of democracy, were now fully sensible 


¥ 


of the ungovernable nature of the power which _ 


they had excited. Volney, long one of Mira- 
beau’s intimate friends, openly expressed, in his. 
caustic way, his sense of the thraldom which the: 
assembly had imposed on itself. “Can you pre- 
tend,” said he, ‘‘to command silence to the gal- 
leries? Our masters sit there; it is but reason- 
able they should applaud or censure their ser- 
vants’ speeches.” “Tam astonished to hear you,” 
said one of the by-standers to the Abbé Sabatier, 
who had first originated the cry for the States- 
General, “rail so violently at an assembly which 
you had so powerful a hand in calling into exist- 
ence.” “Yes,” replied the abbé, ‘but they have 
changed my States-General at nurse.” “The 
States-General,” said Marmontel, “always re- 
mind me of an expression of Madame de Se- 
vigné : ‘I would admire Provence if I never had: 
seen the Provencaux.’ + 

The death of Mirabeau did not extinguish the 
plans which he had formed for the escape of the 
king. His state of thraldom was too obvious to: 
be disguised: deprived of the liberty of even 
visiting his own palaces; restrained by the mob,, 
whom even La Fayette could not control; with- 
out power, without money, without considera- 
tion, it was mere mockery to talk of the throne: 
as forming a constituent part of the government. 


The experiment of a constitutional monarchy’ 


had been tried and failed; the president of a re-. 


public would have had more real authority; his. 


palace was nothing but a splendid prison. 

M. de Bouillé was the person on whom the 
royal family depended in their distress, and Bre- 
teuil the counsellor who directed their steps. 
For some time past he had prepared everything 
for their reception, and under covert of a mili- 
tary movement on the frontier, had drawn ‘to-. 
gether the most faithful of his troops, to a camp 
at Montmedy. Detachments were placed along 
the road to protect their journey, on the pretext 
of securing the safe passage of the military chest, 
which was expected from Paris.t 

On their side the royal family were not idle. 
Their design, known to few, was be- pians of the 


trayed by none; their manner in- court. June- 


dicated more than usual confidence; 20. 
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and at length, on the 20th June, the king and 
dauphin, the Princess Elizabeth, and Madame 
de Tourzel, succeeded in reaching, in disguise, 
a carriage on the Boulevards. The queen, who 
set out with a single attendant to avoid suspi- 
cion, had’ nearly discovered their design. Both 
being ignorant of the streets of Paris, they lost 
their way, and accidentally met the carriage of 
La Fayette, which they only avoided by con- 
cealing themselves under the colonnade of the 
-Louvre. At length they reached the trembling 
fugitives, and instantly set out on the road to 
Montmedy and Chalons. They passed the bar- 
rier without being discovered, and proceeded 
several days from Paris in perfect safety. The 
success of their enterprise, the distance from 
Paris, the near approach of the loyal corps un- 
der Bouillé, occasioned a fatal relaxation in 
their precautions. The king delayed too long 
on the road, and had the imprudence to show 
himself publicly at Chalons, where he was rec- 
ognised by some persons, who, however, had the 
humanity to keep the secret. At Saint Mene- 
hould, the next stage, the postmaster, Drouet, 
was struck by the resemblance of his counte- 
nance to the engraving on the assignat; the age, 
the number of the royal family, confirmed him 
in his suspicions, and, after the carriage had de- 
parted, he sounded the alarm, and despatched 
one of his friends on a swift horse to cross the 
country, and intercept him at the succeeding 
post of Varennes.* 
It is painful to reflect on the number of ac- 
cidents which, by astrange fatality, 
combined to ruin the enterprise at the 
very moment when its success seemed 
certain. The officer in command at Saint Mene- 
hould, observing the motions of Drouet, sounded 
his trumpets to horse; but the National Guard 
surrounded the stables, and prevented the dra- 
goons from mounting their horses. An intrepid 
sergeant, whom he despatched on the footsteps of 
the emissary, though he got sight of the pursuer, 
lost him in a wood. The officer commanding 
the detachment at Clermont no sooner heard of 
the arrival of the royal carriages, than he mount- 
ed his horse and commanded his men to follow; 
but a rumour of the quality of the fugitives had 
- got abroad, and they refused to obey. At Va- 
rennes, the royal family were seized with con- 
sternation at finding neither relays of horses nor 
a guard of soldiers; in vain they urged the pos- 
tillions to proceed; they delayed their journey for 
some hours, till Drouet had time to rouse the Na- 
tional Guard and barricade a bridge at the eastern 
side of the town, through which the road passed. 
When the king arrived at the bridge, the two 
-gardes du corps, who were seated on the front 
of the carriage, prepared their arms to force the 
passage; but the king, finding his progress op- 
~ posed by a considerable force, and the muskets 
of the National Guard presented at the carriage, 
commanded them to submit. The royal fugi- 
tives were seized and reconducted by the armed 
multitude to the post, from whence information 
was immediately despatched with the important 
intelligence to Paris. Fortune had not yet ex- 
hausted her malice. Within an hour after the 
arrest of the king, two squadrons of dragoons, 
under the command of M. de Goguelas, arrived. 
The king, deceived by the apparent kindness of 
-he mayor, persuaded him to delay the employ- 
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ment of force, and disclosed his name to the per~ 
fidious magistrate, who, instead of acting with: 
the generosity which such conduct deserved, im- 
mediately sounded the tocsin, and assembled the 
National Guards from all the communes in the 
vicinity. Fresh squadrons of horse, detached 
by M. de Bouillé, arrived; but all the efforts of 
their officers could not prevail on them to assist 
the king, and he remained in custody at Va- 
rennes.* 

During the whole of this fatal night, M. de 
Bouillé was on horseback at the head 4. oct of the 
of the regiment of Royal Allemand, king, and his 
whose fidelity could be relied on, return to Pa- 
under the walls of Stenay, anxiously ™s- 
expecting the arrival of the king. Informed too 
late of the arrest at Varennes, he distributed a 
louis to each of his soldiers, and set out at the: 
gallop to effect his deliverance. He arrived at 
Varennes an hour and a half after the aid-de-~ 
camp of General La Fayette had entered, with 
an order to bring the fugitives immediately back: 
to Paris. The royal family had set off an hour. 
before, under a strong guard, on the road to the 
capital, and the horses of the German regiments 
were so totally exhausted by the exertions they 
had made, that farther pursuit was impossible. 
With inexpressible anguish, M. de Bouillé was- 
compelled to renounce an object so long the ob- 
ject of his ardent wishes, and doomed soon to 
witness a succession of unfortunate events, which 
consigned this virtuous monarch to a prison and 
the seaffold.t 

Various accidents, doubtless, contributed to 
disconcert this well-combined enterprise, but 
they might all have been surmounted but for the 
treachery or disgraceful irresolution of the royak 
troops, and the officious zeal with which the Na- 
tional Guard assembled to prevent the escape of 
their sovereign. History can find no pardon for 
such conduct. Patriotism cannot excuse the 
citizen who sought to consign a virtuous mon- 
arch and his innocent family to the scaffold. 
Honour blushes for the soldiers who forgot their 
loyalty amid the cries of the populace, and permit- 
ted their sovereign, the heir of twenty kings, to be 
dragged captive from amid their armed squad+ 
rons. The warmest friend of freedom, if he has a 
spark of humanity in his bosom, the most ardent 
Republican, if not steeled against every sentiment 
of honour, must revolt at such baseness. Britain 
may well exult at the different conduct-which her 
people exhibited to their fugitive monarchs under 
the same circumstances, and contrast with the 
arrest of Louis at Varennes, the fidelity of the 
western counties to Charles II. after the battle 
of Worcester, and the devotion of the Scotch 
Highlanders to the Pretender after the defeat of. 
Culloden.t 

Paris was in the utmost consternation wher 
the escape of the king was discovered. Consterna- 
The public joy was proportionally tion at Paris: 
great when the intelligence of his arrest was re- 
ceived. Three commissioners, Pétion, La Tour 
Maubourg, and Barnave, were despatched to re- 
conduct the prisoners to Paris. They met them 
at Epernay, and travelled with them to the Tuile- 
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ries. During the journey, Barnave, though a 
stern Republican, was so melted by the graceful 
-dignity of the queen, and impressed with the good 
sense and benevolence of the king, that he became 
inclined to the royal cause, and ever after sup- 
ported their fortunes.* 

The queen, perceiving from the manners and 
conversation of Barnave that he was a man of 
generous feeling and enlightened intellect, con- 
versed openly with him, and produced an impres- 
sion on his mind which was never afterward ef 
faced. His attentions to her were so delicate, and 
his conduct so gentle, that she assured Madame 
Campan, on her return, that she forgave him all 
the injuries he had inflicted on her family—an in- 
dulgence which she could not extend to the many 
nobles who had betrayed the throne by joining the 
papier cause. Pétion’s conduct, on the other 


and, was so gross, and his manners to the illus-, 


trious captives so insolent, that it was with diffi- 
culty that Barnave could restrain his indignation. 
A poor curate approached the carriage to address 
the king: the mob who surrounded it instantly 
fell upon him, threw him on the ground, and were 
on the point of putting him to death. “Tigers!” 
cried Barnaye, “ have you ceased to be French- 
men? Calling yourselves brave, have you be- 
-come assassins?” The difference between the 
Constitutionalists and Democrats was already 
greater than between the former and the throne. 
From that time forward the queen intrusted her 
cause to his care more than to any other man in 
the assembly. “ How often would factions the 
most opposite be reconciled, if they could meet 
and read each other’s thoughts !’’+ 

' The barbarity of the people was singularly 
‘evinced during the journey back to Paris. The 
‘two body-guards who had perilled their life in the 
service of their sovereign, were chained on the 
outside of the carriage ; peasants, armed with 
scythes and pitchforks, mixed with the escort, 
uttering the bitterest reproaches; and at each 
village the municipal authorities assembled to 
vent their execrations upon the fallen monarch. 
Unable to bear such inhuman conduct, the Count 
de Dampierre, a nobleman inhabiting a chateau 
near the road, approached to kiss the hand of the 
king. He was instantly pierced by several balls 
from the escort, his blood sprinkled the royal 
carriage, and his remains were torn to pieces by 
the savage multitude.t 

During the first transports of alarm and.indig- 

nation, La Fayette was nearly massacred by the 
populace of Paris, so general was the belief that 
the royal family could not have escaped without 
his connivance.§ The aid-de-camp whom he 
had despatched on the first alarm on the road to 
‘Varennes, narrowly escaped the same fate. Had 
he been killed, the royal fugitives would have 
still been at Varennes when M. de Bouillé ar- 
rived, and all their subsequent misfortunes have 
been avoided. 

At length the captives entered Paris. An im- 
mense crowd was assembled to witness 
their return, who received them in sul- 
len silence. The National Guard no- 
where presented arms; threatening and frightful 
eries were heard from the multitude; the peo- 
ple, without uncovering themselves, gazed upon 
their victims. It required the utmost efforts of 
La Tour Maubourg and Barnave to prevent the 
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two faithful body-guards from being murdered 
on the stairs of the Tuileries. Opinions were 
much divided upon the consequence of the seiz- 
ure of the royal family: the Democrats openly 
rejoiced in the re-establishment of their power 
over them; the humane were already terrified 
by the prospect of the fate which, to all appear- 
ance, awaited them; the thoughtful, embarrassed 
by the consideration of their disposal.* 

In truth, after they were fairly gone, few of the 
men of any consideration in Paris were desirous 
for their arrest. The leaders of the popular party 
were rejoiced at the near prospect of a republic, 
which the king’s flight occasioned; the Consti- 
tutionalists, in good faith, desired to see him es- 
tablished at Montmedy, and emancipated from 
the state of thraldom in which he had so long 
been held by the-populace; many of the Royal- 
ists were not displeased at the abandonment of 
the helm by a monarch whose concessions had 
brought the monarchy to the brink of ruin; all 
gratified at his extrication from the iron despot- 
ism of Parisian democracy.. In sending the 
commissioners to arrest the king, the assembly, 
in opposition to its better judgment, yielded to 
the clamours of an impassioned populace.t 

“The National Assembly,” says Napoleon, 
“never committed so great an error as in bring- 
ing back the king from Varennes. A fugitive 
and powerless, he was hastening to the frontier, 
and in a few hours would have been out of the 
French territory. What should they have done 
in these circumstances? Clearly facilitated his 
escape, and declared the throne vacant by his 
desertion; they would thus have. avoided’ the 
infamy of a regicide government, and attained 
their great object of republican institutions. In- 
stead of which, by bringing him. back, they em- 
barrassed themselves with a sovereign whom 
they had no just reason for destroying, and lost 
the inestimable advantage of getting quit of the 
royal family without an act of cruelty.” These 
are the words of a man who never scrupled at 
the means necessary to gain an end; who was 
weakened by no mawkish sensibility, and de- 
terred by no imaginary dangers. They are a 
fine illustration of the eternal truth, that cruelty 
is in general as shortsighted as it is inhuman, 
and that no conduct is so wise as that which is 
the least open to moral reproach. 

The return of the king a captive to Paris, and 
the necessity of settling something pir origin 
definite as to his fate, occasioned an of Republi- 
immediate division between the par- can ideas. 
ties in the capital, and first led to the open 
avowal of Republican principles. .The mob, 
with savage ferocity, openly demanded his head ; 
a republic was loudly called for in the clubs 
of the Cordeliers and Jacobins; Robespierre, 
Marat, and their associates, daily inflamed the 
public mind by publications and speeches hay- 
ing the most revolutionary tendency.$ 

“Tf a republic,” said Condoreet, “ensues in 
consequence of a new revolution, the results 
will be terrible; but ifit is proclaimed just now, 
during the omnipotence of the assembly, the 
transition will be easy; and it is incomparably 
better to do it when the power of the king is 
wholly prostrated, than it will be when he may 
so far have regained it as to male an effort to 
avert the blow.” No one at that period ven- 
tured to argue in the assembly that royalty was 
pl i si eh De ease esa sae a NE 
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‘desirable in itself, or as a counterpoise to the 
ambition of the people; the fact that such a doc- 
trine could not be broached in the legislature is 
the strongest proof how indispensable it is to 
reculated freedom that it should exist.* 
Seditious cries were incessantly heard in the 
streets; an expression of ferocity characterized 
the countenances of the numerous groups as- 
sembled in the public places; and the frightful 
figures began to be seen who had emerged from 
obscurity on the 5th October, and subsequently 
ere! triumphant during the Reign of Terror. 
m the other hand, the upright and intelligent 
part of the assembly, awakened by the threaten- 
ing signs which surrounded them to a sense of 
the impending danger, united their strength to 
resist the multitude. Barnave, Duport, and La- 
meth, although passionate friends of freedom, 
coalesced with La Fayette and the supporters 
of a constitutional monarchy. In the struggle 
‘which ensued, the want of the powerful voice of 
Mirabeau was severely felt. But even his com- 
manding eloquence would have been unavailing. 
In those days of rising democracy and patri- 
eian desertion, nothing could resist the newborn 
‘energy of the people.t 
On the morning after his return, Louis was, 
by a decree of the assembly, provisionally sus- 
pended from his functions, and a band, composed 
‘of National Guards, placed over his. person, that 
of the queen, and the dauphin, All the three 
were judicially and minutely examined by three 
deputies, but nothing tending to criminate either 
elicited. They were strictly guarded in the 
palace, and allowed only to take a morning 
walk in the garden of the Tuileries before the 
public were admitted, while the assembly pre- 
pared a legislative measure on the subject of his 
flight. Barnave and the two Lameths now had 
the generosity openly to espouse the cause of the 
unfortunate monarch, and it was in a great de- 
gree owing to the address and ability of the for- 
mer, who suggested the answers of the king and 
‘queen to the commissioners of the assembly, 
that he was able to show that he never intended 
to leave France, but only to extricate himself 
from the dangers of the capital. Bouillé, at the 
same time, wrote a letter to the assembly, in 
which he generously took upon himself the en- 
tire criminality of the journey, by protesting that 
he was its sole author; while he declared, in the 
name of the allied sovereigns, to whose territo- 
ries he soon after retired, that he would hold 
them. responsible for the safety of the royal 
prisoners.t 
The object of the Hepabll cass was to make 
Object of the flight of the king the immediate 
the Repub- pretext for his dethronement and death; 
_ licans. that of the Constitutionalists, to pre- 
serve the throne, notwithstanding the unfortu- 
‘nate issue of that attempt. The examination of 
Louis, on the object of his journey to Varennes, 
‘was intended by the Republicans to be: the 
groundwork of his prosecution; but it was so 
adroitly managed by the committee to whom it 
was referred, that, instead of effecting that object, 
it went far to exculpate him even in the eyes of 
the most violent of the Jacobin party. The 
seven committees to whom that important ex- 
amination was referred, reported that the journey 
of the king afforded no foundation for an accu- 
sation against him. The debate on this report 
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called forth the most distinguished: leaders, and 
developed the principles on both sides. The 
inviolability of the king’s person, which had been 
solemnly agreed. to by the assembly, was the 
basis of the argument on the constitutional side, 
“To admit,” said Robespierre, in answer, “ the 
inviolability of the king for acts which are per- 
sonal to himself, is to establish a god upon earth, 
We can allow no fiction to consecrate impunity 
to crime, or give any man a right to bathe our 
families in blood. But you have decreed, it is 
said, this inviolability: so much the worse, An 
authority more powerful than that of the Consti- 
tution now condemns it; the authority of reason, 
the Conscience of the people, the duty of provi- 
ding for their safety. ‘The Constitution has not. 
decreed the absolute inviolability of the sover- 
eign; it has only declared him not answerable 
for the acts of his ministers. To this privilege, 
already immense, are you prepared to add an 
immunity from every personal offence—from 
perjury, murder, or robbery ? Shall we, who have 
levelled so many other distinctions, leave this, 
the most dangerous of them all? Ask of Eng- 
land if she recognises such an impunity in her 
sovereigns? Would you behold a beloved son 
murdered before your eyes by a furious king, 
and hesitate to deliver him over to criminal jus- 
tice? Enact laws which punish all crimes with- 
out exception, or suffer the people to avenge 
them for themselves. You have heard the oaths 
of the king. Where is the juryman who, after 
having heard his manifesto and the account of 
his journey, would hesitate to declare him guil- 
ty of perjury, that is, felony towards the nation? 
The king is inviolable; but soare you. Do you 
now contend for his privilege to murder with im- 
punity millions of hissubjects? Do you dare to 
pronounce the king innocent, when the nation 
have declared him guilty? Consult its good 
sense, since your own has abandoned you. I 
am. calleda Republican: whether I am or not, I 
declare my conviction, that any form of govern- 
ment is better than that of a feeble monarch, al- 
ternately the prey of contending factions.’””* 

“ Regenerators of the empire,” said Barnave, 
in reply, “follow, continue the course you have 
commenced. You have already shown that you 
have courage enough to destroy the abuses of 
power; now is the time to demonstrate that you 
have the wisdom to protect the institutions you 
have formed. At the moment that we evince 
our strength, let us manifest our moderation; 
let us exhibit to the world, intent on our move- 
ments, the fair spectacle of peace and justice. 
What would the trial of a king be but the proc- 
lamation of a republic? Are you prepared to 
destroy, at the first shock, the Constitution you 
have framed with so much care? You are 
justly proud of having closed a revolution 
without a parallel in the annals of the world: 
you are now called on to commence a new one: 
to open a gulf of which no human wisdom can 
see the bottom; in which laws, lives, and prop- 
erty would be alike swallowed up. With wis- 
dom and moderation you have exercised the vast 
powers committed to you by the state: you have 
created liberty; beware of substituting in its 
stead a violent and sanguinary despotism. Be 
assured that those who now propose to pass Ssen- 
tence on the king, will do the same to yourselves 
when you first thwart their ambition. If you 
prolong the Revolution, it will increase In V10- 
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lence. You will be beset with clamours for con- 
fiscations and murders; the people will never be 
satisfied but with substantial advantages, and 
they cannot be obtained but by destroying their 
superiors. The world hitherto has been awed 
by the powers we have developed; let them now 
be charmed by the gentleness which graces 
them.” : 

Moved by these generous sentiments, the as- 
sembly adopted the report of the committee with 
only seven dissentient voices. But to this de- 
cree was annexed, as a concession to the popular 
party, a clause, declaring that if the king shall 
put himself at the head of an armed force, and 
direct it against the nation, he shall be deemed 
to have abdicated, and shall be responsible for 
his acts as an ordinary citizen. Of this enact- 
ment the popular party made fatal use in the 
subsequent insurrections against the throne.* 

Foiled in their endeavours to influence the as- 
Revolt in Sembly, the Democrats next endeav- 
the Champs oured to rouse the people. A petition, 
de Mars. drawn up by Brissot, author of the 
Patriot Francais, and an able Republican, was 
taken to the Champs de Mars for signature. 
The clubs of the Jacobins and Cordeliers decla- 
red that they would no longer recognise Louis 
as sovereign, and published the most inflamma- 
tory harangues, which were immediately plac- 
arded in all the streets of Paris. A general in- 
surrection was prepared for the following day. 
“We will repair,” said they, “to the Field of 
the Federation, and a hundred thousand men 
will dethrone the perjured king. ‘That day will 
be the last of all the friends of treason.” The 
17th of July was the day fixed for the insurrec- 
tion; there was no regular force in Paris; every- 
thing depended on the firmness of the National 
Guard.t “y) 

On the morning of the 17th, two different 
bands of the people were in motion; one decent- 
ly clothed, grave in manner, small in number, 
headed by Brissot; the other, hideous in aspect, 
ferocious in language, formidable in numbers, 
under the guidance of Robespierre. Both were 
confident of success, and sure of impunity; for 
hitherto not a single insurrection had been sup- 
pressed, and not one popular crime, excepting 
the murder of the baker Francois, had been pun- 
ished. ‘Two unhappy invalids had placed them- 
selves under the steps of the altar on the Champs 
de Mars to observe the extraordinary scene; a 
cry arose that they were assassins placed there 
to blow up the leaders of the people; without 
giving themselves the trouble to ascertain wheth- 
er any powder was there, they beheaded the un- 
happy wretches on the spot, and paraded their 
heads on pikes round the altar of France.t 

The assembly took the most energetic meas- 
Vigorous Ures to Support their authority. They 
measures declared their sittings permanent, and 
of the as- caused the municipality to summon the 
sembly. National Guard to their several rendez- 
vous; M. La Fayette put himself at their head, 
and proceeded. towards the Champs de Mars, 
followed by twelve hundred grenadiers. On the 
road, a traitor in the ranks discharged a pistol 
at him, which fortunately missed itsaim; he had 
the magnanimity to liberate the offender from 
the confinement in which he was placed. Mean- 
while the red flag was hoisted, by order of Bail- 
ly, at the Hotel de Ville, and the good citizens 
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earnestly urged the ee a of martial law. 
Arrived in sight of the insurgents, La Fayette 
unfurled the red flag, and summoned the multi- 
tude, in the name of the law, to disperse: cries 
of “A bas le drapeau rouge! a bas les baion- | 
nettes !” accompanied by volleys of stones, were 
the only answer. A discharge in the air was 
then given, which not being attended by the ef- 
fect of intimidation, La Fayette resolutely or- 
dered a volley point-blank, which immediately 
brought down above one hundred of the insur- 
gents. In an instant the crowd dispersed, and the 
Champs de Mars was deserted. Robespierre, 
Marat, and the other leaders of the in- Victory of 
surrection disappeared, and the dis- La Fayette. 
couragement of their party was complete. Trem- 
bling with apprehension, the former implored 
an asylum from his friends, deeming himself in- 
secure, notwithstanding his inviolability as dep- 
uty, in his obscure abode. The. revolutionary 
fury was effectually quelled; and had the gov- 
ernment possessed the energy to have marched 
on the clubs of the Jacobins and of the Corde-. 
liers, and closed these great fountains of treason, 
the constitutional monarchy might have been es- 
tablished, and the Reign of Terror prevented. 
But this act of vigour, being followed by no oth- 
er of the same character, gradually lost its effect ; 
the clubs resumed their inflammatory debates, 
the demagogues reappeared from their retreats, 
and the march of the Revolution continued with 
redoubled vigour.* The recollection of so sig- 
nal a defeat, iowever, sunk deep in the minds of 
the Democrats, and they took a bloody revenge, 
years afterward, upon the intrepid Bailly, who: 
had first hoisted the signal of resistance to popu- 
lar licentiousness. 

The assembly was embarrassed by the conse- 
quences of their success. ‘They re- : 
ceived congratulatory addresses from ee done ; 
every part of France; but all of them “°° "Pr 
had a moderate, many a Royalist tendency, a 
signal proof of the ease with which at this peri- 
od the Revolution might have been checked by~ 
proper firmness in the government and union in 
the higher classes. It was difficult, in the close» 
of their career, to depart from the principles with 
which they commenced; and they were alarm- 
ed at the new allies who crowded round their 
victorious standard. Indecision, in consequence 
Recollection of» 
the past inclined them to popular, dread of the 
future to constitutional measures. In their ef- 
forts to please all factions they acquired an as- 
cendency over none, and left the monarchy a 
prey to the furious passions which now agitated 
the people from the consequences of the ferment 
they themselves had created.t 

The termination of their labours was now ap- 
proaching. The several committees to whom 
different departments of the Constitution had 
been referred, had all made their reports; the 
members were fatigued with their divisions, the 
people desirous of exercising the powers of elec-- 
tion. Nothing remained but to combine the de- 
crees regarding the Constitution into one act, 
and submit it for the sanction of the king 

It was proposed, in consolidating the differenti 
decrees regarding the Constitution, Proposed to. 
to revise some of its articles. The modify the 
Democratic tendency of many of its Constitution 
parts was already perceived; and the assembly 
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trembled at the agitation which pervaded the 
empire. All the subordinate questions which 
remained were decided in favour of the royal 
authority; but they wanted courage, and per- 
haps had not influence to alter the cardinal points 
ef the Constitution. They were strongly urged, 
before it was too late, to correct their faults. 
«Fave the courage,” said Malouet, ‘to confess 
your errors, and repair them. You are inclined 
to efface some blemishes ; go a step farther, and 
eorrect some deformities. While the work is still 
inyour hands, is it not better to give more strength 
and stability to the fabric?” The design of 
Barnave, Malouet, and the Lameths, who were 
now fully alive to the perilous nature of the 
constitution they had framed, was to restore the 
separation of the Chambers, and the absolute 
veto to the crown. For this purpose, it was 
agreed that Malouet should propose the revision 
of these and many other articles of the Consti- 
tution; that Barnave should-reply in vehement 
strains, but, at the same time, give up those that 
were agreed on as proved by experience to be 
inexpedient. But while this was the general 
opinion of the rational and prudent members, 
the violent party-men on both sides, though from 
different motives, combined to hasten the disso- 
Jution of the assembly. The Royalists wished 
that the faults of the Constitution should remain 
so glaring, as to render it impossible to put it in 
ractice. » The Jacobins, more alive to the signs 
of the times, dreaded the reaction in favour of 
order which had recently arisen among the high- 
er, and hoped everything from the revolutionary 
‘spirit which was now spreading among the low- 
er orders. In vain Barnave, Lameth, Chape- 
jier, and other enlightened men, implored them 
to retain the legislative power yet a while in 
their hands; they were met by complaints of 
their unpopularity, and of the necessity of dis- 
solving while yet any influence remained; and 
the majority, weary of the work of regeneration, 
resolved to separate. As a last measure of se- 
curity, they declared that the representatives of 
France might revise the Constitution, but not 
till after the expiration of thirty years; a vain 
‘precaution, immediately forgotten amid the im- 
-petuosity and struggles of their successors.* 
~~ Before finally submitting the Constitution to 
the king, the assembly, on the mo- 
tion of Robespierre, passed a de- 
structive measure, similar to the self- 
denying ordinance of the English Parliament, 
declaring that none of its members should be ca- 
pable of election into the next legislature. This 
resolution, so ruinous in its consequences, was 
produced by various motives. The desire of 
regaining their power on the part of the Aris- 
tocrats ; jnextinguishable resentment against the 
jeaders of the assembly on the part of the court ; 
wild hopes of anarchy, and a fear of reaction in 
‘the existing members, on the part of the Demo- 
erats; disinterested patriotism among the friends 
of their country ; a wish for the popularity con- 
sequent on a disinterested action, combined to 
produce a decree fraught with the last miseries 
to France. The king was so ill advised at this 
_ juncture, that he employed all his own influ- 
ence and that of the queen to procure the enact- 
ment of this decree. The idea was prevalent 
among the Royalists that the public mind was 
entirely changed; that the people had become 
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attached to the sovereign; and that, if the old 
members could only be excluded, an assembly 
would be returned at the next election which 
would undo all that the former had done. When 
the question accordingly was proposed, the Roy- 
alists united with the Jacobins, and, stifling all 
arguments by a cry for the vote, passed the fatal 
resolution.* This system of changing their 
governors at stated periods always has, and al- 
ways will be, a favourite theme with Republi- 
cans, because it magnifies their own, and dimin- 
ishes their rulers’ importance; but it is more 
ruinous than any other system that can be devi- 
sed to national welfare, because it places the di- . 
rection of affairs forever in inexperienced hands, 
and gives to private interest the weight which 
should belong to public virtue. 

Previous to the act of the Constitution being 
submitted to the king, he was rein- King rein- 
vested with the command of his guard, vested with 
and restored to the freedom of which his power. 
he had been deprived since his arrest at Va- 
rennes. After several days’ careful examina- 
tion, he declared his acceptance in the following 
terms: “I accept the Constitution ; I engage to 
maintain it alike against civil discord and for- 
eign aggression, and to enforce its execution to 
the utmost of my power.” This us 
message occasioned the warmest nope ten 
applause. La Fayette, taking advantage of the 
moment, procured a general amnesty for all 
those who had been engaged in the flight of the 
king, or compromised by the events of the Rev- 
olution.t 

On the following day, the king repaired in 
person to the assembly, to declare pata. 
his acceptance of the Constitution. Sena At 
‘An immense crowd accompanied him with loud 
acclamations; he was the object of the moment- 
ary applause of the tribunes of the people; but 
the altered state of the royal authority was evin- 
ced by the formalities observed even in the midst 
of the general enthusiasm. The monarch was 
no longer seated on a throne apart from his sub- 
jects; two chairs, in every Tes ect alike, were 
allotted to him and to the president; and he did 
not possess, even in appearance, more authority 
than the leader of that haughty body.t 

At length, on the 29th September, the sittings 
of the assembly were closed. The Closing of 
king attended in person, and delivered the assem 
a speech full of generous sentiments Ply. 
and eloquent expressions. “ In returning to 
your constituents,” said he, “ you have still an 
important duty to discharge; you have to make 
known to the citizens the real meaning of the 
laws you have enacted, and to explain my sen- 
timents to the people. Tell them that the king 
will always be their first and best friend; that 
he has need of their affection; that he knows no 
enjoyment but in them and with them; that the 
hope of contributing to their happiness will sus- 
tain his courage, as the satisfaction of having 
done so will constitute his reward.” Loud and 
sincere applause followed these expressions. 
The president, Thouret, then, with a loud voice, 
said, “The Constituent Assembly declares its 
mission accomplished, and its sittings are now 
closed.”’§ : 

Magnificent fétes were ordered by the king for 
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the occasion, which exhausted the already weak- 
ened resources of the throne. The palace and 
gardens of the Tuileries were superbly illumi- 
nated, and the king, with the queen and royal 
family, drove through the long-lighted avenues 
of the Champs Elysées amid the acclamations 
of the people. But a vague disquietude perva- 
ded all ranks of society ;* the monarch sought 
in vain for the expressions of sincere joy which 
appeared on the fate of the federation of 14th 
July; then all was confidence and hope—now, 
the horrors of anarchy were daily anticipated. 
The assembly had declared the Revolution clo- 
sed; all persons of intelligence feared that it was 
only about to commence. 

Such is the history of the Constituent Assem- 
bly of France; an assembly which, amid much 
good, has produced more evil than any which 
has ever existed in the world. Called to the 
highest destinies, intrusted with the noblest du- 
ties, it was looked to as commencing a new era 
in modern civilization, as regenerating an em- 
pire gray with feudal corruption, but teeming 
with popular energy. How it accomplished the 
task is now ascertained by experience. Time, 
the great vindicator of truth, has unfolded its 
errors and illustrated. its virtues. 

The great evils which afflicted France were 
Merits ana. removed by its exertions. Liberty 
errors of the Of religious worship, but imperfectly 
Constituent provided for in 1787, was secured in 
Assembly. its fullest extent; torture, and the pun- 
ishment of the wheel, abolished; trial by jury, 
publicity of criminal proceedings, the examina- 
tion of witnesses before the accused, counsel for 
his defence, fixed by law; the ancient parlia- 
ments, the fastnesses of a varied jurisprudence, 
though ennobled by great exertions in favour of 
freedom, suppressed, and one uniform system of 
criminal jurisprudence established; lettres de ca- 
chet annihilated ; exemption from taxation on the 
part of the nobles andthe clergy extinguished; 
an equal system of finance established through 
the whole kingdom; the most oppressive im- 
posts, those on salt and tobacco, the taille, and 
the tithes, suppressed; the privileges of the no- 
bility, the feudal burdens, abolished. France 
owes to the Constituent Assembly the doubtful 
experiment of National Guards; the opening of 
the army to courage and ability from every class 
of society; and a general distribution of land- 
ed property among the labouring classes—the 
greatest benefit, when not brought about by in- 
Justice or the spoliation of others, which can be 
conferred upon a nation.tt The beneficial ef- 


* De Staél, i., 434, 436. Lac., viii., "352, 353. 

t De Staél, i., 276, 288. 

t It is impossible to travel through Switzerland, Tyrol, 
Norway, Sweden, Biscay, and other parts of Europe, where 
the peasantry are proprietors of the land they cultivate, with- 
out being convinced of the great effect of such a state of 
things in ameliorating the condition of the lower orders, and 
promoting the development of those habits of comfort and 
artificial wants which form the true regulator of the princi- 
ple of increase. The aspect of France since the Revolution, 
when compared with what it was before that event, abun- 
dantly proves that its labouring poor haye experienced the 
benefit of this change ; and that, if it had not been brought 
about by injustice, its fruits would have been highly benefi- 
cial. But no great act of iniquity can be committed by a 
nation, any more than an individual, without its consequen- 
ces being felt by the latest generations. The confiscation 
of land has been to France what a similar measure was to 
Ireland, a source of weakness and discord which will never 
be closed. It has destroyed the barrier alike against the 
crown and the populace, and left the nation no protection 
against the violence of either. Freedom has been rendered 
to the last degree precarious, from the consequences of this 
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fect of these changes was speedily demonstrated: 
by the consequences of the errors into which her 
government subsequently fell. They enabled 
the nation to bear and to prosper under accumu- 
lated evils, any one of which would have extin- 
guished the national strength under the mon- 
archy : national bankruptcy, depreciated assig- 
nats, civil divisions, the Reign of Terror, foreign. 
invasion, the conscription of Napcleon, subjuga- 
tion by Europe. ; 

The errors of the Constituent Assembly have 
produced consequences equally important, some 
still more lasting. By destroying, in a few 
months, the constitution of a thousand years, 
they set afloat all tle ideas of men, and spread 
the fever of innovation universally throughout 
the empire; by confiscating the property of the 
Church, they gave a fatal precedent of injustice, 
too closely followed in future years, exasperated) 
a large and influential class, and dissolved pub- 
lic manners by leaving the seeds of war between: 
the clergy and the people; by establishing the 
right of universal suffrage, and conferring the 
nomination of all offices of trust upon the na- 
tion, they habituated the people to the exercise 
of powers inconsistent with the monarchical 
form of government which they themselves had 
established, and which the new possessors were 
incapable of exercising with advantage. They 
diminished the influence of the crown to such a 
degree as to render it incapable of controlling the 
people, and left the kingdom a prey to factions, 
arising out of the hasty changes which they had 
introduced. Finally, by excluding themselves 
from the next assembly, they deprived France 
of all the benefit of their experience, and permit- 
ted their successors to commence the same cir- 
cle of error and innovation, to the danget of 
which they had been too late awakened.* 

By combining the legislature into one assem- 
bly, in which the representatives of the lower 
ranks kad a decided superiority, they in effect 
vested supreme political power in one single 
class of society : a perilous gift ai all times, but 
in an especial manner to be dreaded when that 
class was in a state of violent excitement, and 
totally unaccustomed to the powers with which 
they were intrusted. By removing he check of a 
separate deliberative assembly, they exposed the 
political system to the unrestrained influence of 
those sudden gusts of passion to which all large 
assemblages of men are occasio.ally subject, 
and to which the impetuosity of the French char- 
acter rendered them in an especial manner lia- 
ble. By destroying the parliaments, the hie- 
rarchy, the corporations, and the privileges of 
the provinces, they swept away the firmest bul- 
wark by which constitutional freedom might 
have been protected in future times, by annihi- 
lating those institutions which combine men of 
similar interests together, and leaving only a 
multitude of insulated individuals to maintain a 
hopeless contest with the executive and the cap- 
ital, wielding at will the power of the army and 
the resources of government. By their over- 
throw of the national religion, and appropriation 
to secular purposes of all the funds for its sup- 
port, they not only gave the deepest wound to. 


great change ; and the subsequent irresistible authority of 
the central government, how tyrannical soever at Paris, may 
be distinctly traced to the prostration of the strength of the 
provinces by the destruction of their landed proprietors. 
The ruinous consequences of this injustice upon the future 
freedom of France will be amply demonstrated in the se- 
quel of this work. * Mog., 1., 144. 
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public virtue, but inflicted an irreparable injury 
on the cause of freedom, by arraying under op- 
posite banners the two great governing powers 
of the human mind; diminishing the influence 
of the elevated and spiritual, and removing the 
control to the selfish principles of our nature. 

It is a fact worthy of the most serious consid- 
eration from all who study the action and prog- 
ress of the human mind under the influence of 
such convulsions, that all these great and peril- 
ous changes were carried into effect by the Con- 
stituent Assembly, without any authority from 
their constituents, and directly in the face of the 
cahiers containing the official announcement of 
their intentions. The form of government which 
they established, the confiscation of ecclesiasti- 
cal property which they introduced, the abolition 
of the provincial parliaments, the suspensive 
veto, the destructiun of titles of honour, the in- 
fringement on the right of the king to make 
peace or war, the nomination of judges by the 
people,* were all so many usurpations directly 
contrary to the great majority of these official 
instruments, which still remain a monument of 
the moderation of the people at the commence- 
ment, as their subsequent acts were proof of their 
madness during the progress, of the Revolution. 

The single fault of the Constituent Assembly 
which led to all these disastrous consequences 
was, that, losing sight of the object for which 
alone they were assembled, the redress of griev- 
ances, they directed all their efforts to the attain- 
ment of power. Instead of following out the 
first obj-:t, and improving the fabric of the 
state, to which they were called by their mon- 
arch and sent by their country, they destroyed 
all the balances and equipoises which give it a 
seady direction, and serve as correctives to any 
violent disposition which may exist in. any of 
the orders. When they had done this, they in- 
stantly, and with unpardonable perfidy, laid the 
axe to the root equa‘ly of public faith and pri- 
vate right, by confiscating the property of the 
Church. They made «nd recorded what has 
been aptly styled by Mi. Burke a digest of an- 
archy, called the Rights of Man, and by their 
influence destroyed every hold of authority by 
opinion, religious or civil, on the minds of the 
people. “The real object,” says Mr. Burke, 
“of all this, was to level all those institutions, 
and sever all those connexions, natural, reli- 
gious, and civil, which hold together society by 
a chain of subordination: to raise soldiers 
against their officers, tradesmen against their 
landlords, curates against their bishops, children 
against their parents.” A universal liberation 
from all restraints, civil and religious, moral, 
political, and military, was the grand end of all 
their efforts, which the weakness of the holders 
of property enabled them to carry into complete 
effect. Their precipitance, rashness, and vehe- 
mence in these measures were the more inexcu- 
sable, that they had not the usual apology which 
attends revolutionists, that they were impelled by 
terror or necessity ; on the contrary, their whole 
march was a continued triumph; their popular- 
ity was such that they literally directed the pub- 
lic movement: in unresisted might their pioneers 
went before them, levelling in the dust alike the 
_bulwarks of freedom, the safeguards of proper- 
ty, the buttresses of religion, the restraints of 
virtue.t : 
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_Infinite have been the causes assigned for the: 
disastrous progress of the French Revolution.. 
There are four of such paramount importance 
that they obliterate all the others; and these are, 
the fever of hasty innovation, the desertion of 
the country by the nobility, the character of the 
king, and the treachery of the army. 

A passion for innovation, a disregard for ey- 
erything sacred or venerable, a vehe- 
ment wish to uproot all that is sanc- 
tioned by experience or recommended 
by antiquity, is the sure sign of the revolution- 
ary fervour; a passion totally distinct from the 
sober and cautious principles of real freedom. 
Never did this ruinous passion appear with 
such vehemence as in France during the sitting 
of the Constituent Assembly.* A firm union 
among all the higher classes, a steadfast adhe- 
rence to legal right on the part of the deposita- 
ries of power, could alone be expected to stem 
so powerful and perilous a torrent, and this was 
wholly wanting at the very time when it was 
most required. 

The personal character of the king was doubt- 
less the first and greatest.cause which 
prevented this resistance being oppo- 
sed to the work of innovation, and 
converted the stream of improvement into the 
cataract of revolution. Weakness, vacillation, 
irresolution in presence of democratic ambition,. 
are as fatal as in presence of a hostile army. 
They are the sure prelude to a bloody defeat. 
So strongly was this fatal defect in the king’s 
character felt by the wisest men of the popular 
party in France, that they have not hesitated to 
ascribe to it the whole miseries of the Revolu- 
tion.t Had a firm and resolute king been on 
the throne, it is doubtful whether the Revolution 
would have taken place, or, at least, whether it 
would have been attended by such horrors. All 
the measures of Louis conspired to bring it 
about; the benevolence and philanthropy which, 
duly tempered by resolution, would have formed. 
a perfect, when combined with weakness and 
vacillation produced the most dangerous of sov- 
ereigns. His indecision, weakness, and half 
measures ruined everything; the inferior caus- 
es which conspired to bring about the same dis- 
astrous result, all emanated from that source. 
There was hardly an epoch during the sitting 
of the first assembly, after its dangerous tenden- 
cy began to be perceived, when an intrepid mon- 
arch, aided by a resolute nobility, might not have 
averted the tempest, turned the stream of innova- 
tion into constitutional channels, and established, 
in conformity with the wishes of the great major- 
ity of the nation, a limited monarchy, similar to 
that which, for above a century, has given dig- 
nity and happiness to the British Empire.t 

The treachery of the troops was the immediate 
cause of the catastrophe which pre- 
cipitated the throne beneath the feet 
of the assembly; and the terrible ef- 
fects with which it was attended, the bloody tyr- 
anny which it induced, the ruinous career of 
foreign conquest which it occasioned, and the 
national subjugation in which it terminated, 
may in a great degree be ascribed to the treason. 
or vacillation ofthese, the sworn defenders of 
order and loyalty. But for their defection, the 
royal authority would have been respected, dem- 
ocratie ambition coerced, a rallying-point af- 
forded for the friends of order, and the changes. 
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which were required confined within safe and 
constitutional bounds. The revolt of the French 
guards was the signal for the dissolution of the 
bonds of society in France; and they have been 
hardly reconstructed, even by the terrible Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, andthe merciless sword 
of Napoleon. A memorable example of the ex- 
treme peril of soldiers tampering with their first 
duties, fidelity and obedience; and of the wisdom 
of the maxim of the first and best of modern Re- 
publicans, Carnot, ‘“‘ The armed force is essen- 
tially obedient; it acts, but never deliberates.”* 
What the treachery of the army had com- 
menced, the desertion of the nobility, consum- 
mated. The flight of this immense body, with 
their families and retainers, estimated by Mr. 
Burke at seventy thousand persons, completed 
the prostration of the throne by depriving it of 
its best defenders. The friends of order natural- 
ly abandoned themselves to despair when they 
saw the army revolting, the crown) yielding, and 
the nobility taking to flight. Who would make 
the show even of resisting, when these, the lead- 
ers and bulwark of the state, gave up the cause 
as hopeless? The energy of ambition, the con- 
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fidence arising from numbers, the prestige of 
opinion, passed over to the other side. A party 
speedily becomes irresistible when its opponents 
shrink from the first encounter.* 

The constitution of 1791 did not long survive 
its authors. ‘The spirit of revolt commenced 
with the middling, but speedily descended to the 
lowest class. They formed the Legislative -\s- 
sembly, but it rapidly perished under the assa alts 
of the multitude; the victory had been gained by 
the middling ranks over the aristocracy, but the 
victors soon sunk beneath the blows of the popu- 
lace. Such is the natural march of revolutions; 
each order feels itselfrestrained by the one imme- 
diately above itself, and is stimulated to revolt by 
the successful issue of resistance to still higher 
authority. A firm combination among the friends 
of order can alone stop this disastrous progress. 
In France it was prevented from taking place by 
the delusive passion for change which infected 
so many of the better classes; the weakness of 
the king, the treachery of the army, and the pu- 
sillanimous desertion of all the higher ranks in 
the state.t 


CHAPTER V.* 


FROM THE OPENING OF THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY TO THE FALL OF THE MONARCHY. 
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Universat suffrage, or a low qualification for 
velectors, has, in every age of democratic excite- 
ment, been the favourite object of the people. 
All men, it is said, are by nature equal; the 
superior privileges enjoyed by some are the 
growth of injustice and superstition, and the first 
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step towards rational freedom is to restore the 
pes equality of the species. This principle 
ad been acted upon, accordingly, by the Con- 
stitutional Assembly. They had givé@h the right 
of voting for the national representatives to ev- 
ery labouring man of the better sort in France ; 
and the Legislative Assembly affords the first 
example, on a great scale, in modern Europe, 
of the effects of a completely popular election. 

If the object of government were only the pro- 
tection of persons from injury or injustice, and 
every man, in whatever rank, were equally ca- 
pable of judging on political subjects, there can 
be no question that the claims of the lower or- 
ders to an equal share in the representation with 
the higher would be well founded, because every 
man’s life is of equal value to himself. But its 
object is not less the protection of property than 
that of persons ; and from this double duty arises 
the necessity of limiting the right of election to 
those possessing the latter advantage. 

In private life, men are never deceived on this 
subject. In the administration of any common 
fund, or the disposal of common property, it nev- 
er was for a moment proposed to give the small- 
est shareholder an equal right with the greatest 
—to give a creditor holding a claim for twenty 
shillings, for example, on a bankrupt estate, the 
same vote as one possessed of a bond for £10,000. 
The injustice of such a proceeding is quite ap- 
parent. The interests of the large shareholders 
would run the most imminent risk of being vio- 
lated or neglected by those whose stake was so 
much more inconsiderable. 

In the political world, the supposed or imme- 
diate interests of the great body of the people are 
not only different, but adverse to that of the pos- 
sessors of-property. ‘'I'o acquire is the interest 
of the one, to retain that of the other. Agrari- 
an laws, and the equal division of property, or 
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*measures tending indirectly to that effect, will 
‘in every age be the wish of the unthinking mul- 
titude, who have nothing apparently to lose, and 
everything to gain, by such convulsions, ‘Their 
real and ultimate interests, indeed, will, in the 
end, inevitably suffer from such changes; but 
that is a remote consequence, which never will 
become obvious to the great body of mankind. 

In the ordinary state of society, the superior 
intelligence and moral energy of the higher or- 
ders give them the means of effectually con- 
trolling this natural, but dangerous tendency on 
the part of their inferiors. But universal suf- 
frage, or a low franchise, levels all the barriers, 
and reduces the contests of mankind to a mere 
calculation of numbers. In ‘such a system, the 
vote of Napoleon or Newton has’ no more 
weight than that of an ignorant mechanic. Rep- 
resentatives elected under such a system are in 
reality nothing more than tribunes of the people, 
compelled to support the wishes of their constit- 
uents. ‘The contests of party resolve themselves 
into a mere strife of contending interests. In 
periods of tranquillity, this petty warfare may 
produce only a selfish system of legislation; in 
moments of agitation it occasions a universal 
dnsurrection of the lower orders against the 
higher. 

The truth of these observations was signally 
The Legis- demonstrated in the history of the Le- 
dative As- gislative Assembly. By the enact- 
sembly. ments of their predecessors, the whole 
powers of sovereignty had been vested in the 
people; they had obtained what almost amount- 
»ed to universal suffrage and biennial elections; 
their representatives wielded despotic authority ; 
they appointed their own magistrates, judges, and 
‘bishops ; the military force of the state was in 
‘their hands; their delegates commanded the Na- 
tional Guard, and ruled the armies. In posses- 
sion of such unresisted authority, it was difficult 
‘to see what more they could desire, or what pre- 
tence could remain for insurrection against the 
‘government. Nevertheless, the legislature which 
ihey had themselves appointed became, from the 
very first, the object of their dislike and jealousy ; 
cand the history of the Legislative Assembly is 
nothing more than the preparations for the re- 
volt which overthrew the monarchy.* 

“ This,” says the Republican historian, “is the 
natural progress of revolutionary troubles. Am- 
bition, the love of power, first arises in the high- 
er orders; they exert themselves, and obtain a 
Share of the supreme authority. But the same 
passion descends in society; it rapidly gains 
an inferior class, until at length the whole mass 
is in movement. Satisfied with what they have 
gained, all persons of intelligence strive to stop; 
but it is no longer in their power; they are in- 
-cessantly pressed on by the crowd in their rear. 
Those who thus endeavour to arrest the move- 
ment, even if they are but little elevated above 
the lowest class, if they oppose its wishes, are 
called an aristocracy, and incur its odium.’’t 

Two unfortunate circumstances contributed, 
State of the {70m the outset, to injure the forma- 
country du- tion of the assembly. These were, 
ring the pri- the king’s flight to Varennes, and the 
mary elec- yniversal emigration of the nobles du- 
yen ring the period of the primary elec- 
tions. 

The intelligence of the disappearance of the 
‘king was received in most of the departments 
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at the very time of the election of the delegates 
who were. to choose the deputies, Terror, dis- 
trust, and anxiety seized every breast ; a gener- 
al explosion of the royal partisans was expected ; 
foreign invasion, domestic Strife, universal suf- 
fering, were imagined to be at hand, In this 
os the primary elections, or the nomination of : 
the electoral colleges, took place. But, before 
ihese delegates proceeded to name the deputies, 
the alarm had in some degree passed away; the 
seizure of the king had dissipated the causes of 
immediate apprehension; and the revolt of the 
Jacobins in the Champs de Mars had opened a 
hew source of disquietude. Hence the nomina- 
tion of the deputies was far from corresponding, 
in all instances, with the wishes of the original 
electors; the latter selected, for the most part, 
energetic, reckless men, calculated to meet the 
stormy times which were anticipated; the for- 
mer strove to intersperse among them a few men 
of property, who might have an interest in main- 
taining the institutions which had been formed ; 
the one elected to destroy, the other to preserve. 
The majority of the deputies were men inclined 
to support the Constitution as it was now estab- 
lished; the majority of the original electors de- 
sirous of a more extensive reyolution.* 

But there was one circumstance worthy of es- 
pecial notice in the composition of this second 
assembly, which was its almost total separation 
from the property of the kingdom. In this re- 
spect it offered a striking contrast to the Constit- 
uent Assembly, which, though ruled hy the Tiers 
Etat after the pernicious union of the orders, yet 
numbered among its members some of the great- 
est proprietors and many of the noblest names 
in the kingdom. But in the Legislative Assem- 
bly there were not fifty persons’ possessed of 
£100 a year. The property of France was thus 
totally unrepresented, either directly by the in- 
fluence of its holders in the elections, or indi- 
rectly by sympathy and identity of interest be- 
tween the members of the assembly and the class 
of proprietors. The legislature was composed 
almost entirely of presumptuous and. half-edu- 
cated young men, clerks in counting-houses, or 
attorneys from provincial towns, who had risen 
to eminence during the absence of all persons 
possessed of property, and recommended them- 
selves to public notice by the vehemence with 
which, in the popular clubs, they had asserted 
the principles of democracy. They had, in gen- 
eral, talent enough to make them both self-suffi- 
cient and dangerous, without either knowledge 
profound enough to moderate their views, or 
property adequate to steady their ambition. If 
a demon had selected a body calculated to con- 
sign a nation to perdition, his choice could not 
have been made more happily to effect his ob- 
ject.t 
This deplorable result was in part, at least, 
owing to the flight of the nobility, so tereasea 
prolific in all its stages of disaster to emigration 
france. The continued and increas- of nobles. 
ing emigration of the landholders contributed in 
the greatest degree to unhinge the public mind, 
and proved, perhaps, in the end, the greatest 
cause of the subsequent miseries of the Revolu- 
tion. Their number was by this time, with their 
families, nearly one hundred thousand, of the 
most wealthy and influential body in France.t 
All the roads to the Rhine were covered by 
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haughty fugitives, whose inability for action was 
equalled only by the presumption of their lan- 
guage. They set their face from the first against 
every species of improvement; would admit of 
no compromise with the popular party ; and 
threatened their adversaries with the whole 
weight of European vengeance if they persisted 
in demanding it. Coblentz became the great 
centre of the anti-revolutionary party ; and to 
men accustomed to measure the strength of their 
force by the number of titles which it contained, 
a more formidable array could hardly be imagin- 
ed. But it was totally deficient in the real weight 
of aristocratic assemblies, the number and spirit 
of their followers. ‘The young and presumptu- 
ous nobility, possessing no estimable quality but 
their valour, were altogether unfit to. cope with 
the moral energy and practical talent which had 
‘arisen among the middling orders of France. 
The corps of the emigrants, though always for- 
ward and gallant, were too deficient in discipline 
and subordination to be of much importance in 
the subsequent campaigns, while their impetu- 
ous counsels too often betrayed their allies into 
unfortunate measures. Rashness of advice and 
inefficiency of conduct have, with the exception 
of La Vendée, characterized all the military ef- 
forts of the Royalist party in France, from the 
commencement to the termination of the Revo- 
lution. 

In thus deserting their country at the most criti- 
Its disas- cal period of its history, the French 
trous effects. nobility betrayed equal baseness and 
imprudence; baseness, because it was their duty, 
under all hazards, to have stood by their sover- 
eign, and not delivered him in fetters to a rebell- 
ious people; imprudence, because by joining the 
ranks of the stranger, and combating against 
their native country, they detached their own 
cause from that of France, and subjected them- 
selves to the eternal reproach of bringing their 
country into danger for the sake of their separate 
and exclusive interests. The subsequent strength 
of the Jacobins was mainly owing to the success- 
ful appeals which they were always able to make 
to the patriotism of the people, and to the foreign 
wars which identified their rule with a career of 
glory; the Royalists have never recovered the dis- 
grace of having joined the armies of the enemy, 
and regained the throne at the expense of nation- 
alindependence. iow different might have been 
the issue of events, if, instead of rousing fruit- 
less invasions from the German states, the French 
nobility had put themselves at the head of the 
generous efforts of their own country ; if they 
had shared in the glories of La Vendée, or com- 
bated under the walls of Lyons! Defeat, in 
such circumstances, would have been respected, 
sucess unsullied; by acting as they did, over- 
throw became ruin, and victory humiliation.* 

The new assembly opened its sittings on the 
October 1, St of October.. An unfortunate event 
1791. interrupted the harmony between them 
Opening of and the king. A deputation of sixty 
the assem- members was appointed to wait on 

ve Louis, but he did not receive them, 
and merely sent intimation by the minister of 
justice that he would admit them on the follow- 
ing\ day at twelve o’clock. The meeting was 
cold and unsatisfactory on both sides. Shortly 
after, the king came in form to the assembly ; he 
was received with the greatest enthusiasm. His 
speech was directed chiefly to conciliation, and 
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the maintenance of harmony between the differ~ 
ent branches of the government. On this occa- 
sion Louis experienced the strength of the Re- 

ublican principles, which, under the. fostering 
hand of the Constituent Assembly, had made. 
such rapid progress in France. They first de- 
creed that the titles of Sire and Your Majesty 
should be dropped at the ensuing ceremonial ; 
next, that the king should be seated on a chair 
gimilar in every respect to that of the president, 
When the monarch refused to come to the as~ 
sembly on these conditions, they yielded that. 
point, but insisted on sitting down when he sat, 
which was actually done at its opening. The 
king was so much affected by this circumstance, 
that when he returned to the queen, he threw 
himself on a chair and burst into tears.* 

Though not anarchical, the assembly was de- 
cidedly attached to the principles of democracy.. 
The court and the nobles had exercised no sort 
of influence on the elections; the authority of the: 
first was in abeyance; the latter had deserted. 
their country. Hence the parties in the assem- 
bly were different from those in the constituent.. 
None were attached to the royal or aristocratical: 
interests; the only question that remained was 
the maintenance or the overthrow of the consti- 
tutional throne. “Et nous aussi, nous voulons: 
faire une révolution,” said one of the revolu- 
tionary members shortly after his election; and 
this, in truth, was the feeling of a large propor— 
tion of the electors, and a considerable portion. 
of the deputies. The desire of novelty, the am- 
bition of power, and a restless anxiety for change, 
had seized the minds of most of those who had. 
not enjoyed a share in the formation of the first 
Constitution. The object of the first supporters. 
of the Revolution had already become, not to 
destroy the work of others, but to preserve their 
own. According to the natural progress of 
revolutionary changes, the democratic part of: 
the first assembly was the aristocratic of the 
second.t 

The members on the right, or the friends of 
the Constitution, were called the Feuil- parties 
lants, from the club which formed the the same 
centre of their power. Lameth, Bar- bly. Feu- 
nave, Duport, Damas, and Vaublanc, "ants: 
formed the leaders of this party. The National 
Guard, the army, the magistrates of the depart- 
ments, in general all the constituted authorities, 
were in their interest. But they had not the 
brilliant orators in their ranks who formed the 
strength of their adversaries; and the support of 
the people rapidly passed over to the attacking 
party.t ‘ 

The Girondists, so called from the district near 
Bourdeaux, from whence the most able 
of their party were elected, compre- 
hended the Republicans of the assembly, and rep- 
resented that numerous and enthusiastic body 
in the state who longed after institutions on the 
model of antiquity. WVergniaud, Guadet, Gzn- 
sonne, Isnard, and Brissot, formed the splenlid 
leaders of that interest, and from their powers of 
eloquence and habits of thought rapidly rose to 
celebrity. Brissot was at first the most popular 
of their leaders, from the influence of his journal 
the Patriot, where he daily published to France 
the ideas avhich his prodigious mental activity 
had the preceding evening produced in the meet- 
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ings of the municipality, in the National Assem- 
bly, or in the club of the Jacobins. Condorcet 
exercised the ascendant of a philosophic mind, 
which gave him nearly the place which Siéyes 
had held in the Constitutional Assembly ; while 
Pétion, calm and resolute, was the man of action 
of his party, and rapidly acquired the same do- 
minion in the municipality of Paris, of which he 
was a member, which Bailly had obtained over 
the middling classes in the commencement of the 
Revolution. ‘They flattered themselves that they 
had preserved Republican virtue, because they 
were neither addicted to the frivolities, the ex- 
penses, nor the vices of the court; forgetting that 
the zeal of party, the love of power, and the am- 
bition of popularity, may produce consequences 
more disastrous, and corruption as great, as the 
love of pleasure, the thirst of gold, or the ambi- 
tion of kings. They fell at last under the attacks 
of a party more revolutionary and less humane 
than themselves, who, disregarding the graces of 
composition and the principles of philosophy, 
were now assiduously employed in the arts of 
pypularity, and becoming adepts in the infernal 
means of exciting the multitude.* 

The leaders of this latter party in the assembly 
were Chabot, Bazire, and Merlin; but 
it was not there that their real influence 
lay. The clubs of the Jacobins and 
the Cordeliers were the pillars of their authority ; 
in the first, Robespierre, Billaud Varennes, and 
Collot d’Herbois, ruled with absolute sway; the 
latter was under the dominion of Danton, Car- 
rier, Desmoulins, and Fabre d’Eglantine. Robes- 
pierre was excluded froin the assembly by the 
self-denying ordinance which he himself had pro- 
posed; but he had acquired an omnipotent sway 
at the Jacobins’, by the extravagance of his opin- 
ions, the condensed euergy of his language, and 
the reputation of integrity, which had already ac- 
quired for him the surname of the Incorruptible. 
In the Faubourg St. Antoine, the brewer San- 
terre, well known in the bloodiest days of the 
Revolution, had obtained an undisputed ascend- 
ency; while the municipality of Paris, elected 
according to the new system, by the universal 
suffrage of the inhabitants, had fallen, as might 
have been anticipated, into the hands of the most 
violent and least respectable of the demagogues.t+ 
. The importance of this body was not at first per- 
ceived; but possessing, as it did, the means of 
rousing at pleasure the strength of the capital, it 
soon acquired a preponderating influence, and 
was enabled to enthral a government which 
the armies of Europe sought in vain to-sub- 
due. 

It is admitted by the Republican writers, that at 
this period the king and queen were sincerely in- 
clined to support the Constitution.t In truth, 
Louis had great hopes of its success; and though 
he was not insensible to its faults, and desired 
its modification in several particulars, yet he 
trusted to time, and the returning good sense of 
the nation, to effect these changes, and was re- 
solved to give it a fair trial. The queen parti- 
cipated in the same sentiments; and, from the 
comparative tranquillity of the last year, began 
to entertain sanguine hopes that the anarchy of 
the nation might at length be stilled.§ 

The first serious contest of the new assembly 
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was with the emigrants and the cler- Contests with 
gy. By one flagrant act of injustice, the Church, 
the Constituent Assembly had left Oct. 6, 1791. 
the seeds-of eternal discord between the revolu- 
tionary party and the Church. The sufferers, 
naturally, were indefatigable in their endeavours 
to rouse the people to support their cause. The 
bishops and priests exerted all their influence to 
sumulate the country population; and they suc- 
ceeded, especially in the western provinces, in 
producing a most powerful sensation. Circular 
letters were despatched to the curés of the par- 
ishes, and instructions generally transmitted to 
the people. The constitutional clergy were there 
represented as irregular and unholy ; their per- 
formance of the sacraments impious and nuga- 
tory; marriage by them as nothing but concu- 
binage; Divine vengeance as likely to follow an 
attendance on their service.* Roused by these 
representations, the rural population in the dis- 
tricts of Calvados, Gevandan, and La Vendée, 
broke into open disturbances. 

Brissot proposed to take instant and vigorous 
measures with the dissident clergy and 
refractory emigrants, ‘ Every method 
of conciliation,” said Isnard, “with these class- 
es is useless: what effect has followed all your 
former indulgence towards them? Their auda- 
city has risen in proportion to your forbearance: 
they will never cease to injure, till they lose the 
power of doing so. They must either be con- 
querors or conquered; matters have fairly come 
to that; and he must be blind indeed who does 
hot see it in the clearest light.” t 

“The right of going from one country to an- 
other,” said Brissot, “is one of the 
inherent rights of man; but the right 
ceases when it Lecomes a crime. 
Can there be a more flagrant offence than that 
of emigrating, for the purpose of bringing on our 
country the hurrors of foreign war? What oth- 
er object have the crowds who ‘how daily leave , 
France? Hear their menaces, examine their 
conduct, tead their libels, and you will see what 
they cali honour is what the universal voice of 
mankiud has condemned as the height of base- 
ness. Can we be ignorant that at this moment 
the cabinets of Europe are besieged by their im- 
portunity, and possibly preparing to second their 
entreaties? Confidence is every day sinking; 
the rapid fall of the assignats renders nugatory 
the best-laid plans of finance. How is it possi- 
ble to put a curb on the factions of the interior, 
when we suffer the emigrants to éscape with im- 
punity, who are about to bring the scourge of 
foreign war upon all our homes ?”} 

The Constitutional party could not deny the 
justice of these alarms, but they strove to moder- 
ate the severity of the measures which were 
proposed to be adopted against the emigrants. 
“We are about,” said they, “to put the sincerity 
of the king to too severe a trial, if we require 
him to adopt measures of severity against his 
nearest relations. Foreign powers can hardly 
be convinced that he really enjoys his freedom ; 
and is it by his consenting to such an act that 
their doubts are to be removed? What will be 
the effect of the extreme measures which are pro- 
posed? Are they likely to calm the passions, 
sooth the pride, or heal the wounds which have 
been inflamed? They will bring back few of 
the absent, irritate many of the present. Time, 
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distress, the frigid hospitality of strangers, the 
love of home, a sense of our justice, must be the 
means of restoring the love of their country 1m 
their bosoms; by the proposed measures you 
will extinguish it. The Constituent Assembly, 
more wise than ourselves, beheld with contempt 
those assemblages of discontented spirits on the 
frontier, who would be more really formidable 
if exercising their spleen at home. A signal of 
alarm so sounded by us would excite the jeal- 
ousy of all the European powers, and really 
bring on those foreign dangers which would 
never have arisen from the supplications of our 
nobility. The pain of confiscation is odious in 
the most tyrannical states; what must it be con- 
sidered in a nation exercising the first rights of 
freedom? Are all the emigrants culpable in an 
equal degree? How many has fear rendered 
exiles from their country 2? .Are you now to pro- 
claim to the world that these tears were well 
founded, to justify their desertion of France, and 
to demonstrate to mankind that the picture they 
have drawn of our government is nowise over- 
charged? Let us rather prove that their calum- 
nies were unfounded, and silence their com- 
plaints by pursuing a conduct diametrically op- 
osite to that which they anticipate.”* 

The assembly, influenced by the pressing dan- 
Decree against 8ers of emigration, disregarded all 
the emigrants. these considerations. Two decrees 
Oct. 30, 1791. were passed, the first of which com- 
manded the king’s brother to return to France, 
under pain of being held to have abdicated his 
eventual right to the regency ; while the second 
declared all the French without the kingdom en- 

aged ina conspiracy against the constitution ; 
and subjected all those who should not return 
before the 1st of January to the penalty of death, 
and confiscation of their estates, under reserva- 
tion of the rights of their wives, children, and 
creditors. t . my 

This proceeding on the part of the French as- 
sembly cannot be better characterized than in the 
words of the eloquent author of the Vindicie 
Gallice, who cannot be suspected of undue prej- 
udice against the Revolution. “Examples of 
this kind,” says Sir James Macintosh, “are in- 
stances of that reckless tyranny which punishes 
the innocent to make sure of including the guil- 
ty, as well as of that refined cruelty which, after 
rendering home odious, perhaps insupportable, 
pursues with unrelenting rage such of its vic- 
tims as fly to foreign lands.” 

The disposal of the refractory clergy was the 
next object of the assembly: it exci- 
ted debates more stormy than those on 
the emigrants, in proportion as reli- 
gious rancour is more bitter than civil dissen- 
sion. ‘“ What are you about to do?” exclaimed 
the advocates of the clergy. ‘Have you, who 
have consecrated the freedom of worship, been 
the first to violate it? The Declaration of the 
Rights of Man places it on a basis even more sol- 
emn than the Constitution; and yet you serious- 
ly propose to subvert it? The Constituent As- 
sembly, the author of so much good. to France, 
has left this one schism as a legacy to its suc- 
cessors; close it, for God’s sake, but do not wi- 
den the breach. ‘To refuse an oath from a sense 
of duty can never be blameable; to take it from 
a desire of gain is alone disgraceful. Shall we 
deprive those, who decline from conscientious 

+ Lac, i., 207. 
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scruples, of the slender subsistence which they 
enjoy? Destroyers of political inequality, shall 
we re-establish a distinction more odious than 
any, by crushing to the dust a meritorious class 
of men? Who shall guarantee ourselves from 
similar spoliation, if we reduce to beggary the 
earliest supporters of the Revolution, those who 
first joined our standard after the immortal oath 
in the Tennis-court? Beware of driving to 
desperation a set of men still possessing exten- 
sive influence over the rural population. If you 
are dead to every sentiment of justice, yet pause 
before you adopt a measure SO likely to awaken 
the flames of civil war in our bosoms.” But 
the days of reason and justice were past. The 
leaders of the popular party all declared against 
the priests. Even Condorcet, the advocate of 
freedom of worship, was the first to support the 
violent measures proposed against them. It was 
resolved that all the clergy should be ordained 
instantly-to take the oath to the Constitution, un- 
der pain of being deprived of their benefices, and 
declared suspected of treason against the state. 
They were ordered to be moved from place to 
place, to prevent their acquiring any influence 
over their flocks, and imprisoned if they refused 
to obey. On no account were they to exercise 
any religious rites in private.* Such was the 
liberty which the Revolution had already be- 
stowed upon France—such its gratitude to its 
first supporters. 

The adoption of these severe and oppressive 
enactments was signalized by the first open ex- 
pression of irreligious or atheistical sentiments 
in the assembly. ‘My God is the law; I ac- 
knowledge no other,” was the expression of one 
of the elie of the Church. The remon- 
strance of the Constitutional bishops had no ef- 
fect, These and similar expressions were loud- 
ly applauded, and the decree was carriec w the 
midst of tumult and acclamation. t 

When these acts were submitted, agreeably to 
the Constitution, to the king for his ying refu- 
consideration, he sanctioned the first paar RA 
decree against the emigrants, but put tion these 
his veto upon the last, and the one decrees 
against the priests. He had previously and 
openly censured his brother’s desertion of the 
kingdom, and his disapproval of the general 
emigration of the noblesse was well known to 
all parties; but he was unwilling to give his 
sanction to the extreme measures which were 
now meditated against them. It was proposed 
in the council that, to pacify the people, whom 
it was well known the exercise of the veto would 
exasperate, the king should dismiss all his re- 
ligious attendants excepting those who had taken 
the oaths to the Constitution; but to this Louis, 
though in general so flexible, opposed an invin- 
cible resistance, observing that it would ill be- 
come those who had declared the right of every 
subject in the realm to liberty of conscience, to 
deny it to the sovereign alone. In acting thus 
firmly, he was supported by a large portion of 
the Constitutional party, and by the directory of 
the department of Paris; and he stood much in 
need of their adhesion in thus coming to open 
rupture with the people and the legislature.t 

The announcement of the king’s refusal was 
received with very different impressions 
by the different parties in the assembly. sass 
The Republicans could not disguise their satis- 
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faction at a step which promised to embroil him 
still farther with the nation, and to give to their 
ambitious projects the weight of popular sup- 
port. They congratulated the ministers in terms 
of irony oh the decisive proof they had now given 
of the freedom of the throne, On the following 
morning, a severe proclamation from Louis ap- 
peared against the emigrants. The Feuillants 
animadverted upon it as an unconstitutional 
stretch of prerogative; the Jacobins, as too in- 
dulgent in its expressions.* 

The choice of a mayor for the city of Paris 
Election of Shortly after occupied the attention of 
a mayor of the capital. La Fayette had retired 


Paris. from the command of the National 
Nera Guard, and was a candidate for that 
B 3 


dignity. He was supported by the 
Constitutionalists, while Pétion, the organ of 
the now united Girondists and Jacobins, was the 
favourite of the people. The court, jealous of 
La Fayette, who had never ceased to be the ob- 
ject of dislike, especially to the queen, since the 
5th October, had the imprudence to throw the 
weight of the crown into the scale for Pétion, 
and even to expend large sums of money for that 
purpose. “M. La Fayette,” said the queen, 
“aspires to the mayoralty in the hope of soon 
becoming a mayor of the palace; Pétion is a 
Jacobin and a Republican, but he is a fool, in- 
capable of rendering himself. the head of a par- 
ty.” Pétion accordingly was elected, and threw 
the whole weight of his influence into the scale 
of the Revolution. On such miserable grounds 
did the court alienate the affections of the friends 
of a constitutional, and throw offices of trust into 
the hands of the supporters of a republican gov- 
ernment.t 
Encouraged by this success, the Republicans 
Debate on OPenly aspired to still more important 
the foreimn powers. The great object of their en- 
powers and deavours was to get the king involved 
theemi- jin a foreign war, in the hope, which 
grants. subsequent events so completely justi- 
fied, that their cause being identified with that 
of national independence, would become trium- 
phant. They expressed the utmost satisfaction 
at the firm tone adopted by the king in the proc- 
lamation against the emigrants. “Let us raise 
ourselves,” said Isnard, “on this occasion, to 
the real dignity of our situation; let us speak to 
the ministers, to the king, to Europe in arms, 
with the firmness which becomes us: let us tell 
the former that we are not satisfied with their 
conduct; that they must make their election be- 
tween public gratitude and the vengeance of the 
laws; and that by vengeance we mean death. 
Let us tell the king that his interest is to defend 
the’ Constitution; that he reigns by the people 
and for the people; that the nation is his sover- 
‘eign, and that he is the subject of the law. Let 
us tell Europe that if the French nation draws 
the sword, it will throw away the scabbard; that 
it will not again seek it till crowned by the lau- 
rels of victory; that if cabinets engage kings in 
a war against the people, we will rouse the peo- 
ple to mortal strife with sovereigns. Let us tell 
them that the combats in which the people en- 
gage by order of despots, resemble the strife of 
two friends under cloud of night, at the instiga- 
tion of a perfidious emissary; when the dawn 
‘appears, and they recognise each other, they 
throw away their arms, embrace with transport, 
and turn their vengeance against the author of 
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their discord. Such will be the fate of our ene- 
mies, if, at the moment when their armies en- 
gage with ours, the light of philosophy strikes 
their eyes.” Transported by these 

ideas, the assembly wnanimously mee) Des 
adopted the proposed measure of addressing the 
throne. Vaublanc was the organ of their depu- 
tation. ‘No sooner,” said he, “did the assem- 
bly cast their eyes on the state of the kingdom, 
than they perceived that the troubles which agi- 
tate it have their source in the criminal prepara- 
tions of the French emigrants. Their audacity 
is supported by the German princes, who, forget 
ting the faith of treaties, openly encourage their 
armaments, and compel counter-preparations on. 
our part, which absorb the sums destined to the 
liquidation of the debt. It is your province to 
put a stop to these evils, cad hold to foreign 
powers the language befitting a king of the 
french. Tell them that, wherever preparations 
of war are carried on, there France beholds noth-. 
ing but enemies; that we will religiously oljserve 
peace on our side; that we will respect their 
laws, their usages, their constitutions; but that, 
if they continue to favour the armaments des- 
tined against the French, France will bring into 
their bosoms, not fire and sword, but freedom, 
It is for them to calculate the consequences of 
such a wakening of their people.” The king 
promised to take the message of the assembly 
into the most serious consideration, and a few 
days after came in person to the Dec, 14, 1791 

Chamber, and announced that he “°°” °!"~ 
had notified to the Elector of Treves and the 
other electors, that if they did not, before the 
15th January, put an end to the military prepar- 
ations in their states, he would regard them as 
enemies; and that he had written to the emperor, 
to call upon him, as the head of the Erhpire, to 
prevent the disastrous consequences of a war. 
“If these remonstrances,”’ he concluded, “are 
not attended to, nothing will remain but to de- 
clare war, a step which a people who have re- 
nounced the idea of conquest will never take 
without absolute necessity? but from which a 
generous and free nation will not shrink when 
called by the voice of honour and public safety.” 
Loud applauses followed these words; and it 
was already manifest that the revolutionary en- 
ergy was turning into its natural channel, war- 
like achievement.* 

These declarations were followed by serious 
preparations. Narbonne, a young 2 
and enterprising man of the pany of hip ack hig’ 
the Feuillants, was appointed minis- : 
ter at war, and immediately set out for the fron- 
tiers. One hundred and fifty thousand men were 
put in immediate requisition, and twenty mill- 
ions of francs (£800,000) voted for that purpose. 
Three armies were organized, one under the 
command of Rochambeau, one of Luckner, one 
of La Fayette. The Count d’Artois and the 
Prince of Condé were accused of conspiring 
against the security of the state and of the Consti- 
tution, and their estates put under sequestration. 
Finally, the Count de Provence, afterward Louis 
XVIII, not having obeyed the requisition to re- 
turn to the kingdom within the appointed time, 
was deprived of his right to the regency.t _ 

The Elector of Treves obeyed the requisition; 
but the Emperor of Austria, though naturally pa- 
cific, and totally unprepared for war, gave orders 
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to his general, the Marshal of Bender, to defend 
the elector if he was attacked, and insisted that 
the rights of the feudal lords should be re-estab- 
ished in Alsace. Meanwhile the imperial troops 
were put in motion: fifty thousand men were 
stationed in the Low Countries; six thousand 
in the Brisgaw ; thirty thousand ordered for Bo- 
hemia.* : 

The Emperor Leopold was extremely averse 
The emper- t0 a contest, for which he was unpre- 
or wishes to pared, and which he was well aware 
avoid war. was hostile to his interests. His ob- 
ject was to establish a congress, and adjust the 
disputed points with France in such a manner as 
might satisfy all parties: He was aware of the 
necessity of maintaining the constitutional sys- 
tem entire in its material parts, but wished to re- 
store to the throne some of its lost prerogatives, 
and divide the legislature into two chambers ; 
alterations which experience has proved it would 
have been well for France if she could have 
imp@bed on her turbulent and impassioned peo- 

le.t 

P Brissot was the decided advocate for war in 
the Club of the Jacobins; his influ- 
ence on that subject was long coun- 
terbalanced by that of Robespierre, 
who dreaded above all things the accession of 
strength which his political opponents might re- 
ceive from the command of the armies. ‘ Be- 
ware,” said he, in the Jacobin Club, “ you who 
have so long guarded against the perfidy of the 
court, of now becoming the unconscious instru- 
ments of its designs. Brissot is clear for war; 
I ask you where are your armies, your fortress- 
es, your magazines? What! shall we believe 
that the court, which, in periods of tranquillity, 
is incessantly engaged in intrigues, will abstain 
from them when it obtains the lead of our ar- 
mies? I see clearly the signs of perfidy, not 
only in those who are to proclaim war, but in 
those who advise it. Every one must perceive 
that the efforts of the emigrants to rouse foreign 
powers are utterly nugatory. Are you to be the 
party, by a hasty measure, to compel them to 
adopt vigorous steps? I affirm, without the fear 
of contradiction, that the blood of our soldiers is 
sold by traitors. The more I meditate on the 
chances of war, the more my mind is filled with 
the most gloomy presages. Already I see the 
men who basely shed the blood of our fellow- 
citizens on the Champ de Mars at the head 
of the armies. What guarantee am I offered 
against such appalling dangers? The patriot- 
ism of Brissot and Condorcet! 1 know not if it 
is true; I know not if it is sincere; but I know 
well that it istardy. I have seen them worship 
M. La Fayette ; they made a show of resistance 
at the time of his odious success; but they have 
since upheld his fortunes, and evinced but too 
plainly that they were participant in his designs 
against the public weal.”t 

While these divisions were going on among 
ch the Revolutionary party, the ministers 

hange of Cah hati jail ae NCS 
ministry. Of the king were daily declining in'in- 

fluence. Divided among themselves, 
they were unable to withstand the incessant at- 
tacks of the assembly and the patriot clubs. 
The one half, led by Delessart ane Bertrand de 
Molleville, were inclined to the Aristocratic; the 
other, headed: by Narbonne and Cahier de Ger- 
ville, to the Democratic side. Sensible of the 
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weakness of their adversaries, the popular lead- 
ers in the assembly pushed their advantages, and 
preferred an accusation against the two former 
of the ministry. Though they were baffled for 
some time by the ability and presence of mind, 
of Bertrand de Molleville, yet at length the king 
was obliged to yield, and make a total change in 
his councils.* . q 
The principle adopted in the formation of the 
new ministry was the same as that acted on in 
similar extremities by Charles I., to divide the 
opposition by the selection of the least intemper- 
ate of its members. Roland was made minister 
of the interior; Dumourier received the portfo- 
lio of foreign affairs; Lacoste, Claviére, Du- 
ranthon, and Servan were severally appointed to 
the marine, the finances, the judicatory, and war.t 
Dumourier was forty-seven years of age when 
he was called to this important situ- 
ation, He had many of the qualities 
of a great man: abilities; an enter- 
prising character; indefatigable activity ; impet- 
uosity of disposition; confidence in his own for- 
tune; a steady and rapid coup d@’eil. Fertile in re- 
sources, pliant in temper, engaging in conversa- 
tion, unbounded in ambition, he was eminently 
qualified to rise to distinction in periods of civil 
commotion. But these great mental powers 
were counterbalanced by others of an opposite 
tendency. A courtier before 1789, a Constitu- 
tionalist under the first assembly, a Girondist 
under the second, he seemed inclined to change 
with every wind that blew, in the constant desire 
to raise himself to the head of affairs. Volatile, 
fickle, inconsiderate, he adopted measures too 
hastily to ensure success; veering with all the 
changes of the times, he wanted the ascendant 
of a powerful, and the weight of a virtuous c.ar- 
acter. Had he possessed, with his own genius, 
the firmness of Bouillé, the passions of Mira- 
beau, or the dogmatism of Robespierre, he might, 
fora time, haveruled the Revolution. Anadmi- 
rable partisan, he was a feeble leader of a party ; 
well qualified to play the part of Antony or Al- 
civiades, he was unfit to follow the steps of Cz- 
sar or Cromwell.t BS 
Austere in character, simple in manners, firm 
in principle, Roland was in every re- OfM. and 
spect the reverse of Dumourier. His Madame 
disposition had nothing in common Roland. 
with the age in which he lived; he brought to 
the government of France, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the integrity and simplicity of the Sabine 
farm. A steady Republican, he was well quali- 
fied for a quiescent, but ill for an incipient state 
of freedom; uncompromising in his principles, 
unostentatious in his manners, unambitious in 
his inclination, he would probably never have 
emerged from the seclusion of private life but 
for the splendid abilities and brilliant character 
of his wife. Impassioned in disposition, capti- 
vating in manner, unrivalled in conversation, 
this remarkable woman united the graces of the 
French to the elevation of the Roman character. 
Born in the middling ranks, her manners, though 
without the ease of dignified birth, yet conferred 
distinction on an elevated station: surrounded 
by the most fascinating society in France, she 
preserved unsullied the simplicity of domestic 
life. She had as much virtue as pride, as 
much ambition as private worth. Her sensitive 
temperament could not endure the constant at- 
* Mig., i., 164, Lace., i., 218, 219. 
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tacks made on her husband at the tribune, and 
‘she replied, perhaps with undue warmth, in arti- 
cles, in pamphlets, and public journals which 
bore her husband’s name. An ardent admirer 
of antiquity, she wept, while yet in infancy, that 
she was not born a Roman citizen, She lived 
to witness misfortunes greater than were known 
-to ancient states, and to bear them with more 
than Roman constancy.*t : 

_ The court named the new ministry ‘‘ Le Min- 
astére sans Culottes.” The first time that Ro- 
Jand presented himself at the palace, he was 
dressed with strings in his shoes and a round 
hat. The master of the ceremonies refused to ad- 
mit him in such an unwonted costume, not know- 
ing who he was; but being afterward informed, 
-and in consequence obliged to do so, he turned to 
Dumourier, and said with a sigh, “Ah, sir, no 
buckles in his shoes!” “ All is lost!” replied 
the minister of foreign affairs, with sarcastic 
irony.t ' 

The first duty of the new ministry was to pre- 
Mar. 17,1792. pare for a war. The situation of for- 
State of for- eign affairs became daily more men- 
eign affairs. acing. The aged and pacific Leopold 
was just dead; and his successor, Francis IL., 
young and inexperienced, was not likely to be in- 
fluenced by his circumspection. Austria was col- 
lecting her troops and placing garrisons in situa- 
tions calculated to menace the district of the Jura; 
the assemblage of emigrants at Coblentz had been 
renewed with more vigour than ever; and mili- 
‘tary preparations, though on a limited scale, 
were going forward in the Low Countries. The 
ultimatum on which Austria agreed to discon- 
‘tinue her preparations was the re-establishment 
of the monarchy on the footing on which it was 
put by the declaration of 23d June, 1789; the 
restitution of their property to the clergy; the 
-cession of Alsace, with all its senorial rights, to 
the German princes, and of Avignon to the 
pope. These terms were deemed wholly inad- 
‘missible by the revolutionary leaders, and it was 
evident to all parties that a contest was inevita- 
ble.s 

All classes in France were equally anxious 
War desired for war. The Royalists hoped eve- 
by all parties rything from the invasion of the Ger- 
in France. yan powers; the superiority of their 
discipline, the number of their armies, led them 
to anticipate an immediate march to Paris, and 
the final extinction of the revolutionary ma- 
nia, from which they had suffered so much. 
The Constitutionalists, worn out with the pain- 
ful struggle they had so long maintained with 
their domestic enemies, expected to regain their 
-ascendency by the influence of the army, and 
the experienced necessity of military discipline. 
The Democrats eagerly desired the excitation 
and tumult of campaigns, from all the chances 
of which they hoped to derive advantage: victo- 
rious, they looked to the establishment of their 
principles in foreign states ; vanquished, they 
anticipated the downfall of the Constitutionalists, 
and their own installation in their stead.ll 

Pressed alike by his friends, his ministers, 
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and his enemies, Louis was at length ; 
compelled to take the fatal step. On Kid April, 
the 20th of April he repaired to the 
assembly, and after a long exposition by Du- 
mourier of the grounds of complaint my. 4 
* + ng 

against Austria; the secret tenour of yields. 

the conferences of Mantua, Reichen- against his 
bach, and Pilnitz; the coalition of owm Judg- 
kings formed to arrest the progress of ™°™* 

the Revolution ; the open protection given to the 
troops of the emigrants ; and the intolerable con- 
ditions of the ultimatum, pronounced, with a 
tremulous voice, these irrevocable words: ‘‘ You 
have heard, gentlemen, the result of my negotia- 
tions with the court of Vienna: they are con- 
formable to the sentiments more than once ex- 
pressed to me by the National Assembly, and 
confirmed by the great majority of the kingdom. 
All prefer a war to the continuance of outrages 
to the national honour, or menaces to the nation- 
al safety. I have exhausted all the means of pa- 
cification in my power; I now come, in terms 
of the Constitution, to propose to the assembly 
that we should declare war against the King of 
Hungary and Bohemia.” This declaration was 
received in silence, interrupted only by partial 
applause. How unanimous soever the mem- 
bers were in approving the declaration of the 
king, they were too deeply impressed with the 
solemnity and grandeur of the occasion to give 
vent to any noisy ebullition of feeling. In the 
evening, on a meeting specially convened for 
the occasion, war was almost unanimously 
agreed to.* 

A large proportion of the most enlightened 
men inthe assembly, including Condorcet, Clav- 
iére, Roland, an¢ De Graves, disapproved of this 
step, and yet voted for it—a striking proof of the 
manner in which, in troubled times, the more 
moderate and rational party are swept along by 
the daring measures of more vehement and reck- 
less men.t 

The king was well aware that the interests of 
his family could not be benefited, but necessa- 
rily must be injured by the events of the war, 
whatever they might be; if victorious, the peo- 
ple would be more imperious in their demands, 
and more difficult for the crown to govern; van- 
quished, he would be accused of treachery, and 
made to bear the load of public indignation. So 
strongly was he impressed by these considera- 
tions, and so thoroughly convinced that his con- 
duct, in agreeing to this war, might hereafter be 
made the subject of accusation at the trial which 
he was well aware was approaching, that he 
drew up a record of the proceedings of the coun- 
cil, where he delivered his opinions against the 
war, and after getting it signed by all the minis- 
ters, deposited it in the iron closet which about 
this time he had secretly made in the wall of his 
apartments in the Tuileries, to contain the most 
important papers in his possession, both those 
calculated to found a charge against him, and 
support his defence when prought to trial. The 
closet, with its contents, was afterward betrayed 
by the treachery of the blacksmith who was em- 
ployed to make it.* 5 

Thus commenced the greatest, the most bloody, 
and the most interesting war which has agitated 
mankind since the fall of the Roman Empire, 
Rising from feeble beginnings, it at length in- 
volved the world in its conflagration ; involving 
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the interests, and rousing the passions of every 
class of the people, it brought unheard-of armies 
into the field, and was carried on with a degree 
of exasperation unknown in civilized times. But 
from this strife of principle, as well as interest, 
the fair fabric of civil liberty is destined, let us 
hope, at length to emerge, if not in the country 
where it arose, at least elsewhere in the world; 
and in the efforts both of sovereigns to crush and 
demagogues to madden its spirit, are to be found 
the means by which wisdom is taught, and mod- 
eration finally impressed upon the masses of the 
eople, and a better temper induced by the suf- 
erings than can ever arise from the. unbroken 
prosperity of mankind. 

The intelligence of the declaration of war was 
received with joy by all France, and by none 
more so than by those ‘districts which were des- 
tined to suffer most from its ultimate effects. 
The Jacobins beheld in it the termination of 
their apprehensions occasioned by the emigrants, 
and the uncertain conduct of the king. The 
Constitutionalists hoped that the common dan- 
ger would unite all the factions which now dis- 
tracted the commonwealth, while the field of 
‘battle would mow down the turbulent characters 
whom the Revolution had brought forth. A few 
of the Feuillants only reproached the assembly 
with having violated the Constitution, and begun 
a war of aggression, which could not fail in the 
end to terminate fatally for France.* 

It communicated a new impulse to the public 
mind, already so strongly excited. ‘The dis- 
tricts, the municipalities, and the clubs wrote 
addresses to the assembly, congratulating them 
on having vindicated the national honour; arms 
were prepared, pikes forged, gifts provided, and 
the nation seemed impatient only to receive its 
invaders. But the efforts of patriotism, strong 
as an auxiliary to a military force, are seldom 
able to supply its place. The first combats were 
all unsuccessful to the French arms; and it will 
more than once appear in the sequel, that, had 
the allies acted with more decision, and pressed 
on to Paris before military experience had been 
superadded to the enthusiasm of their adversa- 
ries, there can be no doubt that the war might 
have been terminated in a single campaign.t 

Two events occupied the attention of the as- 
sembly about this time in different quarters, 
which evinced the perilous nature of the princi- 
pe which were now promulgated from the 

rench capital. ; 

The first of these was the massacre of Avig- 
non. This city had been the theatre 
of bloody events ever since the period 
of its union with France. This en- 
croachment upon the rights of the Holy See had 
been consented to with extreme reluctance by 
Louis, and never thoroughly acquiesced in by 
the inhabitants. Two parties, one favourable, 
the other opposed to the incorporation, divided 
the city. ‘The latter had murdered Lecuyer, 
secretary to the municipality, at the foot of the 
altar, whither he had fled for refuge. The re- 
venge of the pepues party was slow, but not the 

wo, Jess atrocious. In silence they col- 
Oct. 30, 1791. jected their forees, and -at Aedetht 
when all assistance was absent, surrounded the 
city. The gates were closed, the walls guarded 
so as.to render escape impossible, and a band of 
assassins sought out, in their own houses, the 
individuals destined for death. Sixty unhappy 
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wretches were speedily thrust into prison, where,. 
during the obscurity of night, the murderers- 
wreaked their vengeance with impunity. One 
young man put fourteen to death with his own 
hand, and at length only desisted from excess of 
fatigue; the father was brought to witness the 
massacre of his children; the children of the fa- 
ther, to aggravate their sufferings: twelve wom- 
en perished after having undergone tortures 
worse than death itself;.an old priest, remarka- 
ble for a life of beneficence, who had escaped, 
was pursued and sacrificed by the objects of his 
bounty. When vengeance had done its worst, 
the remains of the victims were torn and muti- 
lated, and heaped up in a ditch or thrown into 
the Rhone.* 

The recital of these atrocities excited the ut- 
most commiseration in the assembly. Cries of 
indignation arose on. all sides; the president 
fainted after reading the letter which communi- 
cated its details. But this, like almost all the 
other crimes of the popular party during the prog-- 
ress of the Revolution,.remamed unpunished. 
The legislature, after some delay, felt it necessa-— 
ry to proclaim an amnesty, and some of the au- 
thors of this massacre afterward fell the victims, 
on the 31st May, of the sanguinary passions of 
which they had given so cruel an example. In, 
a revolution, the ruling power, themselves sup- 
ported by the populace, can seldom. punish their 
excesses; the period of’ reaction must be waited 
for before it can, in general, be attempted.t 

The second catastrophe, niore extensive in its 
operation, yet more terrible in its de- p,.aafy m-— 
tails, was the revolt of St. Domingo, surrection of 
The slaves in that flourishing colony, St. Domin- 
agitated by the intelligence which they 8° 
received of the levelling principles of the Constit-- 
uent Assembly, had early manifested symptoms- 
of insubordination. The assembly, divided be- 
tween the desire of enfranchising so large a body 
of men, and the evident dangers of such a step, 
had long hesitated on the course they should. 
adopt, and were inclined to support the rights of 
the planters. But the passions of the negroes. 
were excited by the efforts of a society styled. 
“The Society of Friends of the Blacks,” of 
which Brissot was the leading member; and the- 
mulattoes were induced, by their injudicious ad- 
vice, to organize an insurrection. ‘They trusted 
that they would be able to control the ferocity 
of the slaves even during the heats of a revolt : 
they little knew the dissimulation and cruelty of 
the savage character. A universal revolt was. 
planned and organized, without the slightest sus- 
picion on the part of the planters, and the same 
night fixed on for its breaking out over the whole- 
island.t ea 
_ At length, at midnight,.on the 30th October, the 
insurrection broke forth. In an in- October 30 
stant twelve hundred coffee and two 1791. : 
hundred sugar plantations were in flames; the 
buildings, the machinery, the farm-offices, redu- 
ced to ashes; the unfortunate proprietors hunted. 
down, murdered, or thrown into the flames by 
the infuriated negroes. ‘The horrors of a ser- 
vile war universally appeared. The unchained. 
African signalized his ingenuity by the discovery 
of new and unheard-of modes of torture. An 
unhappy planter was sawed asunder between two. 
boards; the -horrors inflicted on the women ex- 
ceeded anything known even in the annals of. 
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Christian ferocity. The indulgent master was 
sacrificed equally with the inhumane; on all 
alike, young and old, rich and poor, the wrongs 
of an oppressed race were indiscriminately 
wreaked. Crowds of slaves traversed the coun- 
try with the heads of the white children affixed 
on their pikes; they served as the standards of 
these furious assemblages.* In a few instances 
only, the humanity of the negro character re- 
sisted the savage contagion of the time; and 
some faithful slaves, at the hazard of their*own 
lives, fed in caves their masters or their children, 
whom they had rescued from destruction. 

The intelligence of these disasters excited an 
angry discussion in the assembly. Brissot, the 
most vehement opponent of slavery, ascribed 
them all to the refusal of the blessings of freedom 
to the negroes; the moderate members, to the in- 
flammatory addresses circulated among them by 
the Anti-Slavery Society of Paris. At length it 
was agreed to concede the political rights for 
which they contended to the men of colour; and, 
in consequence of that resolution, St. Domingo 
obtained the nominal blessings of freedom.t But 
it is not thus that the great changes of nature are 
conducted; a child does not acquire the strength 
of manhood in an hour, or a tree the consistency 
of the hardy denizens of the forest in a season. 
The hasty philanthropists who conferred upon 
an ignorant slave population the precipitate gift 
of freedom, did them a greater injury than their 
worst enemies. The black population remain 
to this day, in St. Domingo, a memorable exam- 
ple of the ruinous effect of precipitate emanci- 
pation. ‘Without the steady habits of civilized 
society; ignorant of the wants which reconcile 
to a life of labour; destitute of the support which 
a regular government might have afforded, they 
have brought to the duties of cultivated the hab- 
its of savage life. To the indolence of the ne- 
gro character they have joined the vices of Eu- 
ropean corruption; profligate, idle, and disorder- 
ly, they have declined both in numbers and in 
happiness ; from being the greatest sugar plan- 
tation in the world, the island has been reduced 
to the necessity of importing that valuable pro- 
duce; and the inhabitants, naked and. voluptu- 
ous, are fast receding into the state of nature 
from which their ancestors were torn, two cen- 
turies ago, by the rapacity of Christian ava- 
rive.t 

‘Meanwhile the disasters of the armies, the nat- 
ural effect of thirty years’ unbroken Continental 
peace, and recent license and insubordination, 

roduced the utmost consternation in Paris. 

he power of the Jacobins was rapidly in- 
creasing ; their affiliated societies were daily ex- 
tending their ramifications throughout France, 
and the debates of the parent club shook the 
kingdom from one end to another. They ac- 
cused the Royalists of having occasioned the de- 
feats, by raising treasonable cries of Sawve qui 
peut; the aristocrats could not dissemble their 
joy at events which promised shortly to bring 
the allied armies to Paris, and restore the ancient 
régime; the generals attributed their disasters to 
Dumonurier, who had planned the campaign; he 
ascribed everything to the defective mode in 
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which his orders had been executed, Distrust: 
and recrimination universally prevailed.* 

In this extremity, the assembly took the most 
energetic measures for ensuring their 
own authority and the public safety. 
They declared their sittings perma- 
nent, disbanded the guard of the king, which had 
excited the sal teye jealousy, and passed a decree 
condemning the refractory clergy to exile. To 
secure the capital from insult, they directed the 
formation of a camp of twenty thousand men 
near Paris, and sought to maintain the enthusi- 
asm of the people by revolutionary fétes, and 
increase their efficiency by arming them with 
pikes. The disbanding of the royal guard was 
carried only by a small majority, and in spite of 
the most violent opposition, “The veil,” said 
Gerardin, “is now withdrawn ; the insurrection 
against the throne is no longer disguised. We 
are called on, in a period of acknowledged pub- 
lic danger, to remove the last constitutional pro- 
tection from the crown. Why are we always 
told of the dangers to be apprehended from the 
Royalist faction ? a party weak in numbers, des- 
picable in influence, whom it would be so easy 
to subdue. I see two factions and a double set 
of dangers, and one advances by hasty strides to: 
aregicide government. Would to God my an- 
ticipations may prove unfounded! But I cannot 
shut my eyes to the striking analogy of the two 
countries: I cannot forget that, in a similar crisis, 
the Long Parliament disbanded the guard of 
Charles I. What fate awaited that unhappy 
monarch ? What now awaits the constitutional 
sovereign of the French ?’t 

The royal guard was remodelled after its dis- 
solution: the officers in part chosen from a dif-. 
ferent class, the staff put into different hands, and 
companies of pikemen introduced from the fau- 
bourgs to neutralize the loyalty of their fellow- 
soldiers. The Constitutional party made the 
most vigorous remonstrances against these haz- 
ardous innovations. But their efforts were vain: 
the approach of danger and the public agitation 
had thrown the whole weight of government into 
the hands of the Jacobins.t 

The evident peril of his situation roused the 
pacific king into more than usual vigour. His 
ministers were incessantly urging him to give 
his sanction to the decree of exile against the 
non-juring priests, and to admit the Constitutional 
clergy free access to his person, in order to re- 
move all ground for complaint on the score of 
religion. But on these points Louis was im- 
movable. Indifferent to personal danger, com- 
paratively insensible to the diminution of the 
royal prerogative, he was resolutely determined 
to make no compromise with his religious duties. 
By degrees he became estranged from the party 
of the Gironde, and remained several days with- 
out addressing them, or letting them know his 
determination in that particular. It was then 
that Madame Roland wrote, in name of her 
husband, the famous letter to the king, in 5... 19 
which she strongly urged him to become 3 
with sincerity a constitutional monarch, and put 
an end to the public troubles by sanctioning the 
decrees against the priests. This letter, written 
with much eloquence, but in too Republican a 
spirit, excited the anger of Louis, and Servan, 
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Roland, and Claviére were dismissed with mark- 

ed expressions of dissatisfaction.* 
Dumourier endeavoured to take advantage of 
these events to elevate his own power 


~June 12, 1792. +) the administration. He consent- 


ed to remain in the ministry, and separate himself 
from his friends, on condition that the king should 
sanction the decree against the priests. But Louis 
persisted in his refusal to ratify these decrees, or 


‘the formation of a camp of twenty thousand men 


at Paris. ‘You should have thought,” said Du- 
mourier, “of these objections, before you agreed 


to the first decree of the Constituent Assembly, 


which enjoined the clergy to take the oaths.” 
“JT was wrong then,” answered the king; “ I will 
not commit such an error on a second occasion.” 
Dumourier, after having lost the confidence of 
his party, found himself compelled to set out for 
‘the army, where he soon acquired a more lasting 
reputation as a general.j ‘The assembly broke 
‘out into the most furious invectives against the 
‘court upon the dismissal of the popular minis- 
ters, and declared that they carried with them 
the regrets of the nation. 

The new ministry were chosen from among 
New minis- the Feuillants. Scipion Chambonnas 
‘try from the and Terrier Montiel were appointed 
Feuillants. to the foreign affairs and the finances ; 
but they were without consideration either with 
their party or the country. The crown lost the 
support of the only men in France who were sin- 
cere in their belief that they would advance the 
cause of freedom by means of the Revolution, at 
‘the very moment that its most violent excesses 
were about to break out. The king was so much 
disconcerted at the proved impossibility of form- 
ing an efficient administration, that he fell into a 
state of mental depression, which he had never 
experienced since the commencement of the pub- 
lic disturbances. For ten days together he hard- 
ly articulated a word, and seemed so completely 
overwhelmed as to have lost almost the physical 
power of motion. The queen, whose energy no- 
thing could subdue, at length extricated him from 
that deplorable state, by throwing herself at his 
feet, and conjuriug him, by the duty he owed to 
‘her and their children, to summon up more reso- 
lution; and if death was unavoidable, to perish 
with honour, combating for their rights, rather 
than remain to be stifled within the walls of the 

alace.t 

But if this heroic princess thus exerted herself 
to rouse the spirit of the king, it was not because 
she was either ignorant of, or insensible to, the 
dangers which surrounded her, In the palace 
‘of the Tuileries, where she was virtually con- 
fined as a prisoner, the cannoniers of the guard 
openly insulted her when she appeared at the 
windows, and expressed, in the most brutal lan- 
‘guage, their desire to see her head on the point 
of their bayonets. The gardens of the palace 
were the scenes of every species of disorder. In 
one quarter, a popular orator was. to, be seen 
pouring forth treason and sedition to an enrap- 
tured audience; in another, an ecclesiastic was 
thrown down, and beaten with merciless severi- 
ty; while the people, with thoughtless confidence, 
pursued their walks round the marbled parterres, 
-as if they had no interest in the insults which 
avere levelled at religion and the throne.§ 

The king at this time had opened a secret 
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' correspondence with the allied courts, in the 
view of directing and moderating their meas- 
ures in advancing for his deliverance. or this 
purpose he had despatched M. Mallet du Pan to 
‘Vienna, with instructions written with his own 
hand, in which he recommended that they should 
advance into the French territory with the ut- 
most caution, show every indulgence to the in- 
habitants, and cause their march to be preceded 
by a manifesto, in which they should avow the 
most moderate and conciliatory dispositions. 
The original document remains a precious mon- 
ument of the wisdom and patriotic spirit of that 
unhappy sovereign. It is remarkable that he 
recommends, in order to separate the ruling fac- 
tion of the Jacobins from the nation, exactly the 
same language and conduct which was, through- 
out the whole period, strenuously recommended 
by Mr. Burke, and was, twenty years afterward, 
employed with so much success by the Emperor 
Alexander and the allied sovereigns, to detach the 
French people from the standards of Napoleon.*t 

Alarmed at the evident danger of the monar- 
chy, the friends of the Constitution used the most 
vigorous means to repress the growing spirit 
of insubordination, and support the throne. 
Lally Tollendal and Malouet, of the ancient 
monarchical party, united with the leaders of 
the Feuillants, Duport, Lameth, and Barnave, 
for this purpose. La Fayette, who was employ- 
ed_on the frontier at the head of the army, em- 

loyed his immense influence for the same ob- 
ject. From the camp at Maubeuge, he 5, i¢ 
wrote, on the 16th of June, an energetic “""° "”" 
letter to the assembly, in which he denounced 
the Jacobin faction, demanded the dissolution 
of the clubs, the emancipation and establishment 
of a constitutional throne; and conjured the as- 
sembly, in the name of itself, of the army, and 
of all the friends of liberty, to confine themselves 
to strictly legal measures. This letter had the 


success which may be anticipated for all at- 


* Bertrand de Molleville, viii., 38, 39. Th., ii., 109. 

+ The king recommended that the Emperor and King of 
Prussia should publish a proclamation, in which they should 
declare “‘ that they were obliged to take up arms to resist 
the aggression made upon them, which they ascribed neither 
to the king nor the nation, but to the criminal faction which 
domineered alike over the one and the other: that, in con- 
sequence, far from departing from the friendly feelings 
which they entertained towards the King of France, their 
majesties had taken up arms only to deliver him and the 
nation from an atrocious tyranny, which equally oppressed 
both, and to enable them to re-establish freedom upon a se- 
cure foundation: that they had no intentions of intermed- 
dling in any form with the internal government of the na- 
tion, but only desired to restore to it the power of choosing 
that which really was in accordance with the wishes of the 
great majority: that they had no thoughts whatever of for- 
eign conquest: that individual should be not less protected 
than national property : that their majesties took under their 
especial safeguard all faithful and peaceable citizens, and 
declared war only against those who now ruled with a rod 
of iron all who aimed at the establishment of freedom.” In 
pursuance of these principles, he besought the emigrants to 
take no part in the war; to avoid everything which could 
give it the appearance of a contest between one nation and 
another ; and urged the allies to appear as parties, not arbi- 
ters, in the contest between the crown and the people ; warn- 
ing them that any other conduct ‘‘ would infallibly endanger 
the lives of the kmg and royal family, overturn the throne, 
lead to the massacre of the Royalists ; rally tothe Jacobins all 
the Revolutionists, who were daily becoming more alienated 
from them ; revive an excitation which was fast declining, 
and render more obstinate a national resistance, which would 
yieldiat the first reverse, if the nation was only convinced 
that the fate of the Revolution was not wound up in the de- 
struction of those who had hitherto been its victims.” This 
holograph document was dated in June, 1792, two months 
before the 10th August. There is not a more striking mon- 
ument of political wisdom and foresight on record in modern 
times,—See BERTRAND DE MOLLEVILLE, viii., 37-39. 
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‘tempts to control a revolution by those who have 
been instrumental in producing it; it excited the 
most violent dissatisfaction, destroyed the popu- 
larity of the writer, and was totally nugatory in 
-ealming the populace.* 

The Girondists, chagrined at the loss of their 
The Giron. Places in the administration, pro- 
dists plan a ceeded to the most ruinous excesses, 
revolt of the They experienced now that cruel ne- 
populace.” Gessity to which all who seek tq rise 
Dy the passions of the people are sooner or later 
‘subjected, that of submitting to the vices, and al- 
lying themselves with the brutality of the mob. 
‘They openly associated with, and flattered men 
of the most revolting habits and disgusting vul- 
garity, and commenced that system of revolu- 
tionary equality which was so soon to banish 
politeness, humanity, and every gentler virtue 
from French society.t ‘They resolved to rouse 
the people by inflammatory petitions and ha- 
rangues, and hoped to intimidate the court by 
the show of popular resistance—a dangerous ex- 
pedient, and which, in the end, proved as fatal 
to them as to the power against which it was di- 
rected. A general insurrection, under their gui- 
dance, was prepared in the faubourgs, and, un- 
‘der the pretence of celebrating the anniversary 
of the T'ennis-court Oath, which was approach- 
ing, a body of ten thousand men was organized 
in the quarter of St. Antoine. Thus, while the 
Royalists were urging the approach of the Euro- 
pean powers, the patriots were rousing the in- 
surrection of the people. Both produced their 
natural effects—the Reign of Terror, and the 
despotism of Napoleon. 

On the 20th June, a tumultuous body, ten thou- 
sand strong, secretly organized by 


Disgraceful C 4 
tusault on the Pétion, mayor of Paris, and_ the 
20h of June. practical leader of the Girondists, 


set out from the Faubourg St. Antoine, and di- 
rected itself towards the assembly. It was the 
first attempt to overawe the legislature by the 
display of mere brute force. The deputation 
‘was introduced into the hall, while the doors 
were besieged by a clamorous multitude. They 
spoke in the most violent and menacing manner, 
declaring that they were resolved to avail them- 
selves of the means of resistance in their power, 
and which were recognised in the Declaration 
of Rights. The petition declared, “The people 
are ready; they are fully prepared to have re- 
course to any measures to put in force the sec- 
ond article of the Rights of Man—resistance to 
oppression. Let the small minority of your body 
who do not participate in their sentiments, deliv- 
er the earth from their presence, and retire to 
Coblentz. Examine the causes of our suffer- 
ings: If they flow from the royal authority, let 
at be annihilated. The executive power,” it con- 
cluded, “is at variance with you. We desire 
no other proof than the dismissal of the popular 
ministers. Does the happiness of the people, 
then, depend on the caprice of the sovereign ? 
Should that sovereign have any other law than 
the will of the people? ‘The people are deter- 
mined, and their pleasure outweighs the wishes 
-of crowned heads. They are the oak of the for- 
est; the royal sapling must bend beneath its 
‘branches. We complain of the inactivity of our 
‘armies; we call upon you to investigate its 
causes; if it arises from the executive power, 
see that it be instantly annihilated.”’S 
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This revolutionary harangue was supported 
by the authors of the movement in the assembly. 
Gaudet, a popular leader of the Gironde, ex- 
claimed, ‘Who will dare now to renew the 
bloody scene, when, at the close of the Constit- 
uent Assembly, thousands of our fellow-citizens 
were slaughtered in the Champ de Mars, around 
the altar of France, where they were renewing 
the most sacred of oaths? Ifthe people are vio- 
lently alarmed, is it the part oe their manda- 
tories to refuse to hear them? Are not the 
grievances we have just heard re-echoed from 
one end of France to the other? Is this the first 
time that in Paris the conduct of the king, and 
the perfidy of his councils, have excited the pub- 
lic indignation? You have heard the petition- 
ers express themselves with candour, but with: 
the’ firmness which becomes a free people.”* It 
was thus that the Girondists encouraged the 
populace in their attempts to intimidate their 
government; before a year had expired, on the 
same spot they fell a victim to the violence 
which they now excited. 

Overawed by the danger of their situation, the 
assembly received the petition with indulgence, 
and permitted the mob to defile before them. A 
motley assemblage, now swelled to 30,000 per- 
sons, men, women, and children, in the most 
squalid attire, immediately passed through the 
hall, uttering furious cries, and displaying se- 
ditious banners. They were headed by San- 
terre, and the Marquis de Saint Huruques, with 
a drawn sabre in his hand. Immense tablets 
were borne aloft, having inscribed on them the 
Rights of Man; others carried banners, bearing 
as inscriptions, ‘The Constitution, or Death!” 
“ Long live the Sans Culottes!” At the end of 
one pike was placed a bleeding heart, with the 
inscription around it, “The Heart of the Aris- 
tocracy.” Multitudes of men and women, sha- 
king alternately pikes and olive branches above 
their heads, danced round these frightful em- 
blems, singing the revolutionary song of Ca Ira. 
In the midst of these furies, dense columns of 
insurgents defiled, bearing the more formidable 
weapons of fusils, sabres, and daggers, raised 
aloft on poles. The loud applans of the galler- 
ies, the, cries of the mob, the deathlike silence 
of the assembly, who trembled at the sight of the 
auxiliaries they had invoked, formed a scene 
which exceeds all description. The passage of 
the procession lasted three hours. After leaving 
the assembly, they proceeded in a tumultuous 
mass to the palace.t 

The outer gates were left open by order of 
the king. The multitude immediately Pye palace 
broke into the gardens, ascended the inyaded by 
staircase, and entered the royal apart- the multi- 
ments. Louis appeared before them tude. 
with a few attendants. "Those in front, over- 
awed by the dignity of his presence, made an in- 
voluntary pause, but, pressed on by the crowd 
behind, soon surrounded the monarch. With 
difficulty his attendants got him withdrawn into 
the embrasure of a window, while the crowd 
rolled on through the other rooms of the palace. 
Seated on a chair, which was elevated on a ta- 
ble, and surrounded by a few faithful National 
Guards, who kept: off the most unruly of the 
populace, he preserved a serene and undaunted 
countenance in the midst of dangers which 
every instant threatened his life. Never did he 
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appear more truly great than on that trying oc- 
casion. To the reiterated demand that he should 
instantly ratify the decrees against the priests, 
and sanction the establishment of a camp near 
Paris, he constantly replied, “ This is neither 
the time nor the way to obtain it of me.” A 
drunken workman handed him the red cap of 
liberty ;* with a mild aspect he put the revolu- 
tionary emblem on the head on which a diadem 
was wont to rest. Another presented him with 
a cup of water: though he had long suspected 
poison, he drank it off in the midst of applauses 
involuntarily extorted from the multitude. 

Informed of the danger of the king, a deputa- 

tion of the assembly, headed by Vergniaud and 
Isnard, repaired to the palace. With difficulty 
"they penetrated through the crowds which filled 
its apartments, and found the king seated in the 
same place, unshaken in courage, but almost 
exhausted by fatigue. One of the National 
Guard approached him to assure him of his ‘de- 
votion. “Feel,” said he, placing his hand on 
his bosom, “whether this is the beating of a 
heart agitated by fear!” WVergniaud, however, 
was not without disquietude from the menaces 
which he had heard in the remoter parts of 
the crowd. At length he succeeded in obtaining 
a hearing, and persuaded the people to depart. 
He was seconded by Pétion, and the mob gradu- 
ally withdrew. By eight o’clock in the evening 
they had all withdrawn, and silence and aston- 
ishment reigned in the palace.t 

During the terrors of this agitating day, the 
queen and the princesses displayed the most he- 
roic presence of mind. As they were retiring 
before the furious multitude, the Princess Eliza- 
beth was mistaken for the queen, and loaded 
with maledictions. She forbade her attendants 
to explain the mistake, happy to draw upon her- 
self the perils and opprobrium of her august 
relative. Santerre shortly after approached and 
assured her she had nothing to fear; that the 
is a were come to warn, but not to strike.t 

e. handed her a red cap, which she put on the 
head of the dauphin. The Princess Royal, a 
few years older, was weeping at the side of the 
queen; but the infant, with the innocence of 
childhood, smiled at the scene by which he was 

"surrounded. 

A young officer, with his college companion, 
First ap- Was a witness from the gardens of the 
pearance of Tuileries of this disgraceful scene. 
Napoleon. He expressed great regret at the con- 
duct of the populace, and the imbecility of the 
ministry; but when the king appeared at, the 
window with the cap of liberty on his head, he 
could no longer restrain his indignation. ‘“'The 
wretches!” he exclaimed; ‘they should cut 
down the first five hundred with grape-shot, and 
the remainder would soon take to flight.” He 
lived to put his principles in practice on the 
same spot; his name will never be forgotten: it 
was NaPoteon Bonaparte.§ 

The events of the 20th of June excited the ut- 
Indignation Most indignation throughout F'rance. 
of France at The violence of their proceedings, 
thisevent. the violation of their assembly, of 
the royal residence, the illegality of a petition, 
supported by a tumultuous and disorderly rab- 
ble, were made the object of warm reproaches to 
the popular party. The Duke de la Rochefou- 
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cault, who commanded at Rouen, offered the 
king an asylum in the midst of his army; La 
Fayette urged him to proceed to Compeigne, 
and throw himself into the arms of the Constitu- 
tional forces; the National Guard offered to form. 
a corps to defend his person; but Louis declined 
all these offers. He hoped for deliverance from. 
the allied powers, and was unwilling to compro- 
mise himself by openly joining the Constitutional. 
party. The Girondists never recovered the fail- 
ure of this insurrection. ‘They lost the support 
of the one party by having attempted, of the 
other by having failed in it.* 

A petition signed by twenty thousand respecta- 
ble persons in Paris was soon after presented to 
the assembly, praying them to punish the au- 
thors of the late disorders; but such was the 
terror of that body, that they were incapable of 
taking any decisive steps. The conduct of the 
king excited general admiration: The remarka- 
ble coolness in danger which he had evinced ex- 
torted the applause even of his enemies, and the 
unhappy irresolution of his earlier years was 
forgotten in the intrepidity of his present de- 
meanour. Had he possessed vigour enough. to 
avail himself of the powerful reaction in, his fa- 
vour which these events excited, he might still 
have arrested the Revolution; but his was the 
passive courage which could endure, not the 
active spirit fitted to prevent danger.t 

La Fayette made a last effort to raise from 
the dust the constitutional throne: June 28, 1792. 
Having provided for the command La Fayette ar- 
of the army, and obtained addresses Mves at Paris. 
from the soldiers against the recent excesses, he 
set out for Paris, and presented himself, on the 
28th June, unexpectedly at the bar of the assem- 
bly. He demanded, in the name of his troops 
and of himself, that the authors of the revolt 
should be punished; that vigorous measures 
should be taken to destroy the Jacobin sect. His. 
speech was loudly applauded by the Royalists, 
and excited the utmost dismay in the Revolu- 
tionary party. They dreaded the promptitude 
and vigour of their adversary in the Champ de 
Mars. A feeble majority was obtained by the 
Constitutional party in the assembly, upon a mo- 
tion to inquire into and punish the authors of 
the late disorders. Encouraged by this success, 
slight as it was, the general next presented him- 
self to the court. He was coolly received by the 
king, and with difficulty succeeded in obtaining 
a review of the National Guard. The leaders. 
of the Royalists anxiously inquired at the palace: 
what course they should adopt in this emergen- 
cy. Both the king and the queen answered that 
they could place no confidence in La Fayette.t 
He next applied, with a few supporters, who 
were resolved to uphold the crown in spite of it-- 
self, to the National Guard; but the influence of 
the general with that body was gone. He was. 
received in silence by all the battalions who had 
so recently worshipped his footsteps, and retired 
to his hotel despairing of the constitutional cause. 
Determined, however, not to abandon his enter- 
prise without a struggle, he appointed a rendez- 
vous in the evening, at his own house, of the 
most zealous of the troops, from whence his de- 
sign was to march against the Jacobin Club an@ 
close its sittings. Hardly thirty men appeared, 
and irresolution and uncertainty were painted in 
every countenance. In despair at the apathy of 
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the public mind, La Fayette, after remaining a 
few days in Paris, set off alone, and returned to 
the army, after having incurred the disgrace, 
‘with one party, of endeavouring to control the 
Revolution ; with the other, of having failed in 
the attempt. He was burned in effigy by the Jac- 
bins in the Palais Royal, so recently the scene 
of his civic triumphs.* 

This was the last struggle of the Constitution- 
a.ists; thenceforward they never were heard of 
in the Revolution, except when their adherents 
were conducted to the scaffold. ‘Their failure 
avas the more remarkable, because not a year be- 
fore they had acquired an absolute ascendant in 
Paris, and defeated an insurrection of the popu- 
lace in a period of the highest public excitement. 
In such convulsions, more, perhaps, than in any 
other situation of life, it may truly be said that 
there is a tide in the affairs of men. The mo- 
ment of success, if not seized, is lost forever ; 
new passions succeed ; new interests are awaken- 
ed ; and the leader of a nation at one period often 
finds himself, within a few months, as powerless 
as the humblest individual.t 

The Girondists and Republicans, imboldened 
The Giron- DY the failure of La Fayette’s attempt, 
dists openly NOW openly aimed at the dethrone- 
aimatover- ment of the king. Vergniaud, in a 
trcieen the powerful discourse, portrayed the dan- 

one. gers which threatened the country. 
He quoted the article of the Constitution, which 
declared, “that if the king put himself at. the 
head of an armed force against, the nation, or did 
not oppose a similar enterprise attempted in his 
name, he should be held to have abdicated the 
throne.” “Oh, king!” he continued, ‘who 
doubtless thought, with the tyrant Lysander, that 
truth is not more imperishable than falsehood, 
and that we amuse the people with oaths as we 
amuse children with toys; who feigned only to 
yegard the laws in order to preserve an authority 
which might enable you to brave them; do you 
suppose that we are any longer to be deceived 
by your hypocritical protestations? Was it to 
defend us that you opposed to the enemy’s sol- 
diers forces whose inferiority rendered their de- 
feat inevitable? Was it to defend us that you 
suffered a general to escape who had violated 
the Constitution? Did the law give you the 
choice of your ministers for our happiness or 
our misery? of your generals for our glory or 
our shame? the right of sanctioning the laws, 
the civil list, and’so many prerogatives, to de- 
stroy the Constitution of the Empire? No! One 
whom the generosity of the French could not af- 
fect, whom the love of despotism alone could in- 
fluence, has obviously no regard for the Consti- 
tution which he has so basely violated, for the 
people whom he has wantonly betrayed.” “The 
danger which threatens us,” said Brissot, “is 
the most extraordinary which has yet appeared 
in the world. Our country is in peril, not be- 
cause it wants defenders, not because its soldiers 
are destitute of courage, not because its frontiers 
are unfortified, its resources defective, but be- 
cause a hidden cause paralyzes all its powers. 
Who is it that does so? A single man. He 
whom the Constitution has declared its chief, 
and treachery has made its enemy. You are 
_ told to fear the King of Bohemia and Hungary: 
I tell you that the real’ strength of the kings is at 
the Tuileries, and that it is there you must strike 
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to subdue them, You are told to strike the re- 
fractory priests wherever they are found in the 
kingdom: I tell you to strike at the court, and 
you will annihilate the whole priesthood at a 
single blow. You are told to strike the fa¢tious, 
the intriguers: I tell you, aim your blow at the 
royal cabinet, and there you will extinguish in- 
trigue in the centre of its ramifications. This is 
the secret of our position; there is the source of 
our evils; there is the point where a remedy is 
to be applied.”* , 

While the minds of men were wound up to the 
highest pitch by these inflammatory Country 
harangues, the committees, to whom declared in 
it had been remitted to report on the danger. 
state of the country, published the solemn dec- 
laration: ‘‘ Citizens, the country is in danger!” 
Minute guns announced to the inhabitants of the 
capital the solemn appeal, which called on every 
one to lay down his life on behalf of the state. 
‘The enthusiasm of the moment was such, that 
fifteen thousand volunteers enrolled themselves 
in Paris in a single day. Immediately all the 
civil authorities declared their sitting per- 
manent; all the citizens, not already in 
the National Guard, were put in requisition; 


June 8. 


pikes distributed to all those not possessed of 
firelocks; battalions of volunteers formed in the 
public squares; and standards displayed in con- 
spicuous situations, with the words, “Citizens, 
the country is in danger!” These measures, 
which the threatening aspect of public affairs 
rendered indispensable, excited the revolutionary 
ardour to the utmost degree. A universal phrensy 
seized the public mind. So far did this patriotic 
vehemence carry them, that many departments 
openly defied the authority of government, and, 
without any orders, sent the# contingents to form 
the camp of twenty thousand men near Paris. 
This was the commencement of the revolt which 
overturned the throne.t 

The approach of a crisis became evident on 
the 14th of July, when a féte was held be 
in commemoration of the taking of the ¢¢ te a 
Bastile.. Pétion was the object of the ; 
public idolatry. He had been suspended from 
his office of mayor by the Department of Paris, 
in consequence of his supineness during the tu- 
mult on the 20th of June, but the decree was re- 
versed by the National Assembly. His name 
was inscribed on a thousand banners; on all 
sides the cry was heard, “ Pétion or death!” 
The king went in procession from the palace to 
the altar in the Champ de Mars’; but how dif- 
ferent was his reception from that which he had 
experienced two years before on the same occa- 
sion! Pensive and melancholy, he marched 
with the queen and the dauphin through a single 
file of soldiers, who could with difficulty keep 
back the intrusion, and were wholly unable to 
prevent the maledictions of the mob. TInnumer- 
able voices reproached him with his perfidious 
flight; the intrepid aspect of the Swiss Guard 
alone protected him from actual violence.t He 
returned to the palace in the deepest dejection, 
and was not again seen in public till he ascend- 
ed the scaffold. 

The declaration by the assembly that the 
country was in danger, procured a prodigious 
accession of power to the Revolutionary pats 
ty. On the 14th of July, when the féte of the 
confederation was held, the persons who hud ut 
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rived in the capital from the provinces did not 
exceed two thousand, but their numbers daily 
and rapidly increased. The solemn announce- 
ment put all France in motion, Multitudes of 
ardent young men hourly arrived from the prov- 
inces, all filled with the most vehement revolu- 
tionary excitation, who added to the already ap- 
palling fermentation of the capital. The assem- 
bly, with culpable weakness, gave them the ex- 
elusive use of its galleries, where they soon ac- 
quired the entife command of its deliberations. 
They were all paid thirty sous a day from the 
public treasury, and formed into a club, which 
soon surpassed in democratic violence the far- 
famed meetings of the Jacobins. The determi- 
nation to overturn the throne was openly an- 
nounced by these ferocious bands ; and some of 
the French Guards were incorporated by the as- 
sembly with their ranks, from whose discipline 
and experience they soon acquired the elements 
of military organization.* 
. Meanwhile measures were openly taken 
which were best calculated to ensure the suc- 
cess of the revolt. The attacks on La Fayette 
were multiplied; he was denounced at the clubs, 
and became the object of popular execration. 
The war-party was everywhere predominant. 
The whole jealousy of the assembly was direct- 
ed against the court, from whom, aided by the 
allies, they expected a speedy punishment for 
their innumerable acts of treason. By their or- 
ders, such battalions of the National Guard as 
were suspected of a leaning towards the court, 
especially the grenadiers of the quarter of St. 
Thomas, were jealously watched; the club of 
the Feuillants was closed; the grenadiers and 
chasseurs of the National Guard, who constitu- 
fled the strength of the burgher force, were dis- 
banded, and the troops of the line and Swiss 
Guard removed to a distance from Paris.t 
The chiefs of the revolt met at Charenton, but 
none could be brought to accept the perilous du- 
ties of leading the attack. Robespierre spoke 
with alarm of the dangers which attended it; 
Danton, Collot @Herbois, Billaud Varennes, 
and the other leaders of the popular party, pro- 
fessed themselves willing to second, but not fit- 
ted to head the enterprise. At length Danton 
presented Westerman; aman of undaunted cour- 
age and savage character, who subsequently sig- 
nalized himself in the war of La Vendée, and 
ultimately perished on the scaffold.t F 
The court, amid the general dissolution of 
their authority, had no hope but in the approach 
of the allied armies. ‘The queen was possessed 
of their proposed line of march; she knew when 
they were expected at Verdun and the interve- 
ning towns: the unhappy princess expected to 
be delivered in a month. All the measures of 
the court were taken to gain time for their ap- 
eeech: In the mean while, the royal family la- 
oured under such apprehensions of being poi- 
soned, that they ate and drank nothing but what 
was secretly prepared by one of the ladies of the 
bedchamber, and privately brought by Madame 
Campan, after the viands prepared by the cook 
had been placed on the table. Great numbers 
of the Royalists, with faithful devotion, daily re- 
paired to the Tuileries to offer their lives to their 
sovereign amid the perils which were evidently 
approaching ebut, though their motives command 
respect, the diversity of their counsels added to 
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the natural irresolution of his character. Some 
were for transporting him to Compeigne, and 
thence, by the Forest of Ardennes, to the banks 
of the Rhine; others, among whom was La 
Fayette, besought him to seek an asylum with. 
the armies; while Malesherbes strongly coun- 
selled his abdication as the only chance of safe- 
ty. In the midst of such distracting counsels, 
and in the presence of such evident dangers, 
nothing was done. A secret flight was resolved 
on one day, and promised every chance of suc- 
cess; but, after reflecting on it for the night, the 
king determined to abandon that project, lest it 
should be deemed equivalent to a declaration of 
civil war. Royalist committees were formed, 
and every effort made to arrest the progress of 
the insurrection, but all in vain: the court found 
itself supported by a few thousand resolute gen- 
tlemen, who were willing to lay down their lives 
in its defence, but could not, amid revolutionary 


| millions, acquire the organization requisite to 


ensure its safety.* 

The conspiracy, which was originally fixed 
for the 4th of August, misgave more 44,0166 
than once, from the people not being ana procla- 
deemed by the leaders in a sufficient mation of 
state of excitement to ensure the suc- the Duke of 
cess of the enterprise. But this de- Prmswick- 
fect was soon removed by the progress and in- 
judicious conduct of the allied troops. The 
Duke of Brunswick broke up from Coblentz on 
the 25th of July, and advanced at the head of 
seventy thousand Prussians, and sixty-eight thou- 
sand Austrians and Hessians, into the French: 
territory. His entry was preceded by a procla- 
mation, in which he reproached “those who 
had usurped the reins of government in France 
with having troubled the social order, and over- 
turned the legitimate government; with having 
committed daily outrages on the king and queen; 
with having, in an arbitrary. manner, invaded the 
rights of the German princes in Alsace and Lor- 
raine, and declared war unnecessarily against the 
King of Hungary and Bohemia.” He proclaim- 
ed, in consequence, “that the allied sovereigns 
had taken up’arms to stop the anarchy which 
prevailed in France, to check the dangers which 
threatened the throne and the altar, to give liber- 
ty to the king, and restore him to the legitimate 
authority of which he had been deprived, but 
without any intention whatever of individual 
aggrandizement; thatthe National Guards would 
be held responsible for the maintenance of or- 
der till the arrival of the allied forces, and that 
those who dared to resist must expect all the rig- 
our of military execution. Finally, he warned 
the National Assembly, the municipality, and 
city of Paris, that if they did not forthwith liber- 
ate the king and return to their allegiance, they 
should be held personally responsible, and an- 
swer with their heads for their disobedience; 
and that, if the palace were forced, or the slight- 
est insult offered to the royal family, an exem- 
plary and memorable punishment should be in- 
flicted, by the total destruction of the city cf 
Paris.”’+ 

Had this manifesto been couched in more mod- 
erate language, and followed up by a rapid end 
energetic military movement, it might have had " 
the desired effect; the passion for power been 
supplanted in the excited multitude by that of 
fear; the insurrection crushed, like the subsequent 
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ones of Spain and Poland, before it had acquired 
the consistency of military power, and the throne 
of Louis, for a time at least, re-established. But 
coming, as it did, ina moment of extreme public 
excitation; and enforced, as it was, by the most 
feeble and inefficient military measures, it con- 
tributed in a signal manner to accelerate the 
march of the Revolution, and was the immediate 
cause of the downfallof the throne. The leaders 
of the Jacobins had no longer any reason to com- 
plain of the want of enthusiasm in the people. 
A unanimous spirit of resistance burst forth in 
every part of France; the military preparations 
were redoubled, the ardour of the multitude was 
raised to the highest pitch. The manifesto of 
the allied powers was regarded as unfolding the 
real designs of the court and the emigrants. Re- 
volt against the throne appeared the only mode 
of maintaining their liberties; the people of Paris 
had-no choice between victory and death. It is 
painful to think that the king so soon became the 
victim, in a great measure, of the apprehension 
excited by the language of the allies, which dif 
fered so widely from what he had so wisely rec- 
ommended. Even in the midst of his appre- 
hensions, however, he never lost his warm love 
to his people: ‘‘ How soon,” he often exclaimed, 
“would all these chagrins be forgotten, in the 
slightest return of their affection !”* 

The leaders of the different parties strove to 
convert this effervescence into the means of ad- 
vancing their separate ambitious designs. The 
Girondists were desirous of having the king de- 
throned by a decree of the assembly, because, as 
they had acquired the majority in that body, that 
would have been equivalent to vesting supreme 
dominion in ‘liemselves; but this by no means 
answered the views of the popular demagogues, 
who were as jealous of the assembly as of the 
crown, and aimed at overthrowing, at one blow, 
the legislature and the throne. Danton, Robes- 

ierre, Marat, Camille Desmoulins, Fabre d’Eg- 

antine, and their associates, were the leaders of 
the popular insurrection, which was intended not 
only to destroy the king, but establish the multi- 
tude. The seeds of division, therefore, between 
the Girondists and the Jacobins, were sown from 
the moment that they combined together to over- 
turn the monarchy; the first sought to establish 
the middling class and the assembly on the ruins 
of the throne; the last to elevate the multitude 
by the destruction of both.t 

The arrival of the federal troops from Mar- 
seilles, in the beginning of August, 

Prepara- augmented the strength and confidence 
tions for of the insurgents. On the 3d, the sec- 
the revolt. tions were extremely agitated, and that 
of Mauconsiel declared itself in a state of insur- 
rection. The dethronement of the king was 
discussed with vehemence in all the popular 
clubs; and Pétion, with a formidable deputation, 
appeared at the bar of the assembly, and de- 
manded it in the name of the municipality 
and the sections. That body remitted the peti- 
tion to a committee to report. On the 8th, a 
stormy discussion arose on the proposed accusa- 
tion of La Fayette; but the Constitutionalists 
threw it out by a majority of 406 to 224—so 
strongly confirmed was the majority in the legis- 
lature, on the very eve of a convulsion destined 
to overthrow both them and the throne! The 
clubs and the populace were to the last degree 
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irritated at the acquittal of their former idol ; alh 
those who had voted with the majority were in-- 
sulted as they left the hall; and the streets re- 
sounded with cries against the assembly which 
had acquitted “the traitor, La Fayette !%* 

On the 9th, the effervescence was extreme = 
the Constitutionalists complained of the insults: 
to which they had been exposed on leaving the 
hall on the preceding day, and insisted that the 
Marseillois troops should be sent to the camp at 
Soissons. While the discussion on the subject. 
was going forward, it was announced to the as- 
sembly that one of the sections had declared that, 
if the dethronement was not pronounced on that 
day, they would sound the toesin, and beat the 
generale at midnight, and march against the pal- 
ace. Forty-seven out of the forty-eight sections 
of Paris had approved of this resolution. The 
legislature required the authorities of the depart- 
ments, and of the city of Paris, to maintain the: 
public tranquillity ; the first replied that they had 
every inclination, but did not possess the power 
to do so; Pétion answered in the name of the 
latter, that, as the sections had resumed their 
powers, his functions were reduced to mere per~ 
suasion, The assembly separated without hav- 
ing done anything to ward off the coming blow.t 

At length, at midnight on the 9th of August, a 
cannon was fired, the tocsin sounded, tsurrection: 
and the générale beat in every quarter of the 10th 
of Paris ; the insurgents immediately of August. 
began to assemble in great strength at their dif- 
ferent rallying points. The survivers of the 
bloody catastrophe which was about to com- 
mence, have portrayed in the strongest colours 
the horrors of that dreadful night, when the old- 
est monarchy in Europe began to fall. The in- 
cessant clang of the tocsin, the rolling of the 
drums, the rattling of artillery and ammunition- 


wagons along the streets, the cries of the in- 
surgents, the march of columns, rung in their 
ears for long after, and haunted their minds even 
in moments of festivity and rejoicing.t The club 
of the Jacobins, that of the Cordeliers, and the 
section of Quinze-Vingt, in the Faubourg Sti 
Antoine, were the three centres of the insurrec- 
tion. The most formidable forces were assem- 
bled at the club of the Cordeliers; the Marseil- 
lois troops were there, and the vigour of Danton 
gave energy to.all their proceedings: “It is time,” 
said he, ‘‘to appeal to the laws and legislators ; 
the laws have made no provision for such of- 
fences, the legislators are the accomplices of the 
criminals. Already have they acquitted La Fay: 
ette; to absolve that traitor is to deliver us to 
him, to the enemies of France, to the sanguinary 
vengeance of the allied kings. This very night 
the perfidious Louis has chosen to deliver to 
carnage and conflagration the capital, which he 
is prepared to quit in the moment of its ruin. To 
arms! to arms! no other chance of escape is left 
to us.” The insurgents, and especially the 
Marseillois, impatiently called for the signal to 
march; and the cannon of all the sections began 
to roll towards the centre of the city.§ 

The first step was to seize the Hotel de Ville, 
dismiss the municipality, and appoint a new 
magistracy, chosen from the most violent among 
the people. This was done almost without op- 
position, so completely were all the authorities 
paralyzed by terror of the impending danger.. 
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* 
‘Laving gained this central point, their forces be- 
gan to assemble in the Place de Gréve, cannon 
arrived from all quarters, and the long columns 
of spearmen were seen to debouche from the 
crowded quarters of the city. Paris was m the 
most dreadful state of agitation; but, in the midst 
of the alarm, a great proportion of the National 
Guard assembled, and repaired to the Tuileries, 
where a respectable force was now collected.* 

Aware of their danger, the court had for some 

_ days been making preparations to 
pests ey resist the threatened attack. Their 
a principal reliance was on the Swiss 
Guard, whose loyalty, always conspicuous, had 
been wrought up to the highest piteh by the mis- 
fortunes and liberality of the royal family. ‘The 
assembly had ordered them to be removed from 
Paris, but the ministers, on various pretexts, had 
contrived to delay the execution of the order, 
though they had not ventured to bring to the de- 
fence of the palace the half of the corps which 
lay at Courbevoie. The number of the guard 
actually in attendance was about 800. The. 
most faithful of the National Guard rapidly ar- 
rived, and filled the court of the Tuileries; the 
‘grenadiers of the quarter of St. Thomas had been 
at their post even. before the signal of insurrec- 
tion was given. Seven or eight hundred Royal- 
ists, chiefly of noble families, filled the interior 
of the palace, determined to share the dangers of 
their sovereign; but their presence rather inju- 
ved than promoted the preparations for defence. 
A motley group, without any regular uniform, 
variously armed with pistols, sabres, and fire- 
locks, they were incapable of any useful organi- 
zation; while their presence cooled the ardour 
of the National Guard, by awakening their ill- 
extinguished jealousy of the aristocratical party. 
The heavy dragoons, on horseback, with several 
pieces of artillery, were stationed in the gardens 
and court, but in that formidable arm they were 
-deplorably inferior to the forces of the insurgents. 
The forces on the royal side were numerous, but 
little reliance could be placed on a great propor- 
tion of them; and the gendarmerie 4 cheval, a 
most important force in civil conflicts, soon gave 
a fatal example of disaffection by deserting in a 
body to the enemy.t This powerful corps was 
chiefly composed of the former French Guards, 
~who had thus the infamy, twice in the same con- 
vulsions, of betraying at once their sovereign and 
‘their oaths. , 

At the first alarm the assembly met, and Ver- 
gniaud took the chair. Their disposition to aid 
the throne was undoubted; but the insurrection 
-of the people had deprived them of all their means 
of giving it effectual support. Their first meas- 
‘ure had the most disastrous consequences. Pé- 
‘tion, mayor of Paris, was at the palace, where 
he was giving an account of the state of the cap- 
‘ital; they sent for him to the bar of the assem- 
‘bly, and ordered him to repair to his post at the 
Hotel de Ville. He was no sooner arrived there, 
than he suffered himself to be made prisoner by 
the insurgent force which had overturned the mu- 
nicipality; and without acquainting him with 
the change which had taken place, ordered Man- 
dat, the commander of the National Guards, to 
repair to the Place de Gréve. In obedience to 
the civil authority, Mandat went there; he was 
immediately seized at the Hétel de Ville, and ac- 
-eused of having ordered his troops to fire upon 
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the people. Perceiving, from the new faces 
around him, that the magistracy was changed, 


| he turned pale; he was instantly sent under a 


guard to the Abbey, but murdered by the popu- 
lace on the very steps of the municipal palace.* 
The new municipality forthwith gave the com- 
mand of the National Guard to Santerre, the 
leader of the insurgents.T 

The death of Mandat was an irreparable loss 
to the royal cause, as his influence was indispen- 
sable to persuade the National Guard to fight, 
already: much shaken by the appearance of so 
many Royalists among the defenders of the king. 
At five in the morning the king visited the inte- 
rior parts of the palace, accompanied by the 
queen, the dauphin, and Madame Elizabeth. 
The troops in the inside were animated with the 
best spirit, and the hopes of the royal family be- 
gan to revive; but they were cruelly undeceived 
on descending the staircase, and passing in re- 
view the forces in the Place Carrousel and the 
garden. Some battalions, particularly those of 
the Filles de Saint Thomas and the Petits Peres, 
received them with enthusiasm, but, in general, 
they were silent and irresolute, and some, partic- 
ularly the cannoniers and the battalion of Croix 
Rouge, raised the cry of “ Vive la Nation!” 
Two regiments of pikemen, in defiling before the 
king, openly shouted “ Vive la Nation! vive 
Pétion! A bas le Veto, a bas le 'Traitre!” Over- 
come by these ominous symptoms, the king re- 
turned, pale and depressed, to the palace. ‘The 
queen displayed the ancient spirit of her race. 
“Kverything which you hold mostdear,” said she 
to the grenadiers of the National Guard, ‘‘ your 
homes, your wives, your children, depends on 
our existence. ‘To-day our cause is that of the 
people.” These words, spoken with dignity, 
roused the enthusiasm of the troops to the high- 
est degree; but they could only promise to sac- 
rifice their lives in her defence; nothing an- 
nounced the enthusiasm of victory. Though the 
air of the king was serene, despair was fixed in 
his heart. He had no apprehensions for him- 
self, and had refused to put on the shirt of mail 
which the queen had formed to avert the stroke 
of an assassin. ‘‘ No,” replied he, “in the day 
of battle the king should be clothed as the mean- 
est of his followers.” But he could not be pre- 
vailed upon to seize the decisive moment. No- 
thing is more certain than that, if he had charged 
at the head of his followers, he would have dis- 
persed the insurrection, and possibly, even at the 
eleventh hour, restored the throne.t 

While irresolution and despondency prevailed 
at the Tuileries, the energy of the insurgents was 
hourly increasing. Early in the morning they 
had forced the arsenal, and distributed arms 
among the multitude. A column of the Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine, composed of fifteen thousand 
men, and that of the Faubourg St. Marceau, five 
thousand strong, had marched towards the palace 
at six in the morning, and were every moment 
increasing on the road. A troop, placed by order 
of the directory of the department on the Pont 
Neuf, had been forced, and the communication 
between the opposite banks of the river was open. 
Soon after, the advanced guard of the insurrec- 
tion, composed of the troops from Marseilles and 
Britanny, had debouched by the Rue St. Honore, 
and occupied the Place Carrousel, with their 
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in this emergency, petitioned the assembly for 
authority to treat with the insurgents, but they 
paid no regard to his application. He next ap- 
plied to the National Guard, and read to them 
the articles of the Constitution, which enjoined 
them, in case of attack, to repel force by force; 
but a slender proportion of them only seemed 
disposed to support the throne, and the can- 
noniers, instead of an answer, unloaded their 
pieces. Finding the popular cause everywhere 
‘triumphant, he returned in dismay to the palace.* 
The king was there sitting in council with the 
‘The king queen and his ministers. Reederer 
Jeaves the immediately announced that the dan- 
“palace, and ger was extreme; that the insurgents 
joms the would agree to no terms; that the Na- 
assembly. tional Guard could not be relied on; 
and that the destruction of the royal family was 
inevitable, if they did not take refuge in the bosom 
of the assembly. “I would rather,” said the 
queen, “be nailed to the walls of the palace than 
leave it!” and immediately addressing the king, 
and presenting to hima pistol, exclaimed, ‘‘ Now, 
sire, this is the moment to show yourself.” The 
king remained silent; he had the resignation of 
a martyr, but not the spirit of a hero. “Are 
you prepared, madame,” said Reederer, “to take 
upon yourself the responsibility of the death of 
the king, of yourself, of your children, and of all 
who are here to defend you?’ These words de- 
_-cided Louis; he rose up, and addressing himself 
to those around him, said, “ Gentlemen, nothing 
remains to be done here.” Accompanied by the 
queen, the dauphin, and the royal family, he de- 
scended the stair, and crossed the garden, pro- 
tected by the Swiss Guards, and the battalions 
vof the Filles de St. Thomas and the Petits Péres. 
These faithful troops had the utmost difficulty in 
getting them into the assembly in the adjoining 
street, amid the menaces and execrations of the 
mnultitude.t : 
“Gentlemen,” said the king, on entering the 
assembly, “‘I am come here to save the nation 
from the commission of a great crime; I shall 
always consider myself, with my family, safe 
in your hands.” “Sire,” replied the President 
Vergniaud, “you may rely on the firmness of the 
National Assembly ; its members have sworn to 
-die in defence of the rights of the people and of 
the constituted authorities; it will remain firm 
at its post; we will die rather than abandon stig? 
In truth, the Girondists, having gained from the 
insurrection their real object of humbling the 
king, were now sincere in their wish to repress 
the multitude; a vain attempt, which only show- 
-ed their unfitness to guide during the stormy days 
of a revolution.t 
Meanwhile the new municipality, organized 
by Danton and Robespierre, was di- 
ficht in the recting all the movements of the insur- 
Place Car- rection. A formidable force occupied 
ronsch, the side of the Place Carrousel next 
the Louvre, and numerous pieces of artillery 
were pointed against the palace, whose defend- 
‘ers were severely weakened by the detachment 
cof the Swiss Guard and the Royalist battalions 
who had accompanied the king. The gendar- 
merie, posted in front of the palace, had shame- 
fully quitted their post, erying “ Vive la Nation!” 
the National Guard was so divided as to be in- 
capable of action; the cannoniers had openly 
joined the enemy; but, with heroic firmness, the 
* Mig., i., 192. Lac., i., 267. Th., ii., 253. 
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Swiss Guard remained unshaken in resolution 
amid the defection of all around them. ‘The as- 
sailants having endeavoured to penetrate into the 
interior of the palace, a struggle commenced, 
and the Swiss troops, firing from the windows, 
speedily drove back the foremost of their ene- 
mies; immediately after, descending the stair- 
case, and ranging themselves in battle array in the 
court of the Carrousel, by a heavy and sustained 
fire they completed their defeat. The insur- 
gents, late so audacious, fled in confusion as far. 
as the Pont Neuf, and many never stopped till 
they had reached their homes in the faubourgs. 
Three hundred horse, in that critical moment, 
might have saved the monarchy. But the heroic 
defenders of the palace, few in number, and des- 
titute of cavalry, did not venture to follow up 
their victory; the populace gradually regained 
their courage when they perceived they were not 
pursued, and a new attack, directed by Wester- 
man, was prepared, under cover of a numerous 
artillery. The Marseillois and Breton troops 
returned in greater force; the Swiss were mown 
down with grape-shot, and their undaunted ranks 
fell in the place where they stood,* unconquered 
even in death. In its last extremity, it was nei- 
ther inits titled nobility nor its native armies that 
the French throne found fidelity, but in the free- 
born mountaineers of Lucerne, unstained by the 
vices of a corrupted age, and firm in the sim- 
plicity of rural life. 

It was no longer a battle, but a massacre : the 
enraged multitude broke into the pal- 
ace, and put to death every one found 
within it; the fugitives, pursued into 
the gardens of the Tuileries by the pikemen from 
the faubourgs, were unmercifully put to death 
under the trees, amid the fountains, and at the 
feet of the statues. Some miserable wretches 
climbed up the marble monuments which adorn 
that splendid spot; the insurgents abstained from 
firing, lest they should injure the statuary, but 
pricked them with their bayonets till they came 
down, and then murdered them at their feet; an 
instance of taste for art, mingled with revolu- 
tionary cruelty, ili a unparalleled in the his- 
tory of the world.t During the whole evening 
and night, the few survivers of the Swiss Guard 
were sought out with unpitying ferocity by the 
populace, and, wherever they were found, imme- 
diately massacred; hardly any escaped, and 
those that did so owed their lives almost uni- 
formly to the fidelity of female attachment.t 

While these terrible scenes were going for- 
ward, the assembly was in the most violent agi- 
tation. At the first discharge of musketry, the 
king declared that he had forbid the troops to 
fire, and signed an order to the Swiss Guards to 
stop the combat, but the officer who bore it was 
massacred on the road. As the firing grew loud- 
er, the consternation increased, and many depu- 
ties rose to escape; but others exclaimed, “No! 
this is our post.” The people in the galleries 
drowned the speakers by their cries,$ and soon 
the loud shouts, “ Victoire, victoire, les Suisses 
sont vaincus!”” announced that the fate of the 
monarchy was decided, 

The 10th of August was the last occasion on 
which the means of saving France were placed 
in the hands of the king; but there can be little 
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doubt that, had he possessed a firmer character, 
he might have accomplished the task. The 
great bulk of the nation was disgusted with the 
excesses of’ the Jacobins, and the outrages of the 
20th of June had excited a universal feeling of 
horror. Ifhe had acted with vigour on that trying 
occasion, repelled force by force, and seized the 
first moments of victory to proclaim as enemies 
the Jacobins and Girondists, who had a hundred 
times violated the Constitution, dissolved the as- 
sembly, closed the clubs, and arrested the leaders 
of the revolt, that day would have re-establish- 
ed the royal authority. But that conscientious 

rince never imagined that the salvation of his 
ietigdom was indissolubly connected with his 
private safety; and he preferred exposing him- 
self to certain destruction, to the risk of shedding 
blood in the attempt to avert it.* 

In the first tumult of alarm, the assembly pub- 
lished a proclamation recommending 
moderation in the use of victory. A 
deputation from the municipality shortly 
after appeared at the bar, demanding that their 
powers should be confirmed, and insisting for 
the dethronement of the king, and the immediate 
convocation of a National Convention. Other 

deputations speedily followed, press- 
» ing the same demands, and enforcing 

them with the language of conquer- 
ors. Yielding to necessity, the assembly, on the 
motion of Vergniaud, passed a decree suspend- 
ing the king, dismissing the ministers, and di- 
recting the immediate formation of a National 
Convention. 3 

It is not at the commencement of revolutiona- 
Reflections TY disturbances that the danger to so- 
on the fall cial happiness is to be apprehended, 
of the mon- but after the burst of popular fury is 
ee: over, and when the successful party 
begin to suffer from the passions to which they 
owed their elevation. The 10th of August did 
not come till three years after the 14th of July. 
Thereason is evident: In the first tumult of pas- 
sion, and in the exultation of successful resist- 
ance, the people are in good-humour both with 
themselves and their leaders, and the new gov- 
ernment is installed in its duties amid the ap- 
plause and hopes of their fellow-citizens. But 
after this ebullition of triumphant feeling is 
over, come the sad and inevitable consequences 
of public convulsions: disappointed. hopes, ex- 
aggerated expectations, industry without employ- 
ment, capital without investment. The public 
suffering which immediately follows the triumph 
of the populace is invariably greater than that 
which stimulated their resistance. The ablest 
Republican writers confess that one half of the 
misery which desolated France during the Revo- 
lution would have overwhelmed the monarchy.+ 
This suffering is inevitable; it is the necessary 
consequence of shaken credit, invaded property, 
and uncontrolled licentiousness ; but coming, as 
it does, in the train of splendid hopes and excited 
imaginations, it occasions discontent and acri- 
mony in the lower orders which can hardly fail 
of producing fresh convulsions. ‘The people are 
never so ripe for a second revolution as shortly 
after they have successfully achieved a first. 

It is the middling ranks who organize the first 
resistance to government, because it is their in- 
fluence only which can withstand the shock of 
established power. ‘They, accordingly, are at the 

* Dumont, 438. 
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head of the first revolutionary movement. But 
the passions which have been awakened, the 
hopes that have been excited, the disorder which 
has been produced in their struggle, lay the 


sion against the rule which they have establish- 
ed, Every species of authority appears odious 
to men who have tasted of the license and exci- 
tation of a revolution; the new government speed- 
ily becomes as unpopular as the one which has, 
been overthrown; the ambition of the lower or- 
ders aims at establishing themselves in the situ- 
ation in which a successful effort has placed the 
middling. A more terrible struggle awaits them 
than that which they have just-concluded with. 
arbitrary power; a struggle with superior num— 
bers, stronger passions, more’ unbridled ambi-- 
tion; with those whom moneyed fear has depri- 
ved of employment, revolutionary innovation 
filled with hope, inexorable necessity impelled 
to exertion. In this contest the chances are 
against the duration of the new institutions, un- 
less the supporters can immediately command 
the aid of a numerous and disciplined body of 
men, proof alike to the intimidation of popular 
violence and the seduction of popular ambition. 

Three great powers were brought into collis-- 
ion in the French Revolution: the people, the 
aristocracy, the allied sovereigns. Kach com- 
mitted capital errors, productive of the most ru- 
inous consequences ; to their combined influence: 
the unexampled horrors which followed are in‘a, 
great measure to be ascribed. 

The first capital error of the people.consisted. 
in the confiscation of the property cf the Church. 
This flagrant act of injustice produced conse- 
quences the most disastrous, both upon the prog- 
ress of the Revolution, and the direction of the 
public mind. By alienating the affections, and, 
inflaming the resentment of a numerous and 
powerful body, it produced divisions fyrrors of the 
in the popular party, and superadded popular par- 
to the miseries of civil, the rancour ty ™ France. 
of religious strife. By arraying the cause of 
freedom against that of religion, it separated the: 
two mighty powers which move mankind, and 
whose combined strength had in former ages 
established the fabric of civil liberty on the firm 
basis of private virtue. By exciting the force 
of public resentment against the Church, it cre- 
ated a fatal schism between public activity and 
private virtue ; sapped the foundations of domes- 
tic happiness by introducing infidelity and doubt 
into private life, and overwhelmed the land with 
a flood of licentiousness by removing the coun- 
terpoise created by religion to the force of the 
passions. Ages must elapse, and possibly a 
new revolution be undergone, before the license 
given to the passions can be checked, or the gen- 
eral dissolution of manners prevented,* “These 
consequences were as unnecessary as they are 
deplorable. There was no necessity for the spo- 
liation, because, if the exigencies of the exche- 
quer required an immediate supply, itshould have 
"been raised by a general contribution of all the 
classes of the state, not made good by the de- 
struction of one of them. There was no moder- 
ation in the mode in which it was accomplish- 
ed; because, even supposing the measure una- 
voidable, it should have been carried into effect 
without injuring the rights of the present incum- 
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the oppression of their government, to commence 
their reign by an act of injustice greater than 
any of which they complained. 

‘The next great fault of the Revolutionists con- 
sisted in the confiscation of the property of the 
noblesse, in pursuance of the cruel and unjust 
devrees of the assembly, declaring their estates 
forfeited if they did not return to France before a 
certain day. Nothing could exceed the iniquity 
of this measure, because the mere fact of leav- 
ing the country was neither a moral nor a politi- 
cal offence; and even if it had, to confiscate 
their estates because they declined to return and 
place their necks under the guillotine, was a meas- 
ure of severity greater than any of which the 
popular party complained, and which never dis- 
graced the worst periods of feudalbondage. As 
this measure was thus to the last degree unjust, 
so it has produced effects from which France 
never can recover, and which, it is much to be 
feared, have rendered hopeless in that country 
the establishment of the regulated freedom of 
modern Europe. General liberty in all classes, 
it is now abundantly proved by experience, can 
be maintained only by the combined and counter- 
acting influence of an aristocracy supporting, 
and a popular party restraining, the efforts of the 
executive. To suppose that it can exist in a 
country such as France became after the de- 
struction of the aristocracy, that is, when the 
great bulk of the landed property was divided 
among the peasantry, and no intermediate class 
existed, except in towns, between the throne and 
the cultivator, is out of the question. In such 
circumstances there is no alternative but Ameri- 
can equality or Asiatic despotism: it is not dif- 
ficult to perceive in which an old state, far ad- 
vanced in the career of opulence, and surround- 
ed by ambitious military monarchies, must final- 
ly terminate. 

The event has abundantly proved the justice 
of these views. Previous to the Revolution, the 
provinces maintained’ a long and honourable 
struggle with the crown for the national liberties, 
and foremost in this contest were to be seen the 
most illustrious of the aristocracy of France. 
The parliaments, both of Paris and the provin- 
ces, derived their chief lustre from the consider- 
ation, character, and importance of their mem- 
bers, and it was by their influence and example 
that the whole nation was stimulated to the re- 
sistance which ultimately led to the Revolution. 
But since the destruction of the aristocracy, no- 
thing of the kind has occurred. France has inva- 
riably submitted without a struggle to the ruling 
power in the capital, and whoever obtained the 
ascendency in its councils, whether by the pas- 
sions.of the populade or the bayonets of the ar- 
my, has ruled with despotic authority over the 
remainder of the kingdom. ‘The bones and sin- 
ews of freedom were broken when the aristoc- 
racy was destroyed: Louis XV. and his ill-fated 
successor found it impossible to contro] the inde- 

endent spirit of the provincial parliaments, but 

apoleon had no more obsequious instruments 
of his will than in the Conservative Senate. ‘The 
pagsions of the multitude, strong and often ir- 
resistible in moments of effervescence, cannot be 
relied on as permanent supporters of the cause 
of freedom; it is an hereditary aristocracy, sup- 
ported, when necessary, by their aid, which alone 
can be depended upon in such a contest, because 
they only possess lasting interests which are lia- 
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ble to be affected by the efforts of tyranny, and 
are influenced by motives not likely to disappear 
with the fleeting changes of popular opinion. 
Had the English Puritans destroyed the landed 
proprietors of 1642, a hundred and forty years c. 
liberty and glory would never have followed the 
Revolution of 1688. It was not Napoleon who 
destroyed the elements of freedom in France: he 
found them extinguished to his hand—he onl 
needed to seize the reins so strongly bitted on the 
nation by his revolutionary predecessors. There 
never was such a pioneer for tyranny as the Na- 
tional Assembly. 
_ The fault of the aristocracy consisted in leay- 
ing their country in the period of its 
greatest agitation, and their sovereign 
in his extremest peril, to invoke the 
hazardous aid of foreign powers. Such a pro- 
ceeding is always both criminal and dangerous ; 
criminal, because it is a base desertion of the 
first social duties; dangerous, because success 
with such assistance produces perils as great as 
defeat. By striving to raise a crusade against 
French liberty, they put themselves in the pre- 
dicament of having as much to fear from victory 
as defeat; the first endangered the national inde- 
pendence, the last threatened the power and pos- 
sessions of their order. The French nobility 
never recovered the disgrace of having deserted 
to the ranks of the enemy, and appeared foremost 
in the battalions of those who, it was thought, 
came to subdue their country. The Jacobins 
have to thank their adversaries for having put 
into their hands the most powerful of all the en- 
gines by which they worked on the public mind; 
that of representing the aristocrats as the ene- 
mies of France, and the cause of democracy as 
the same as that of national independence. 
When we consider the powerful effects which a 
small body of disciplined men produced on the 
Champ de Mars under La Fayette, and on the 
Place Carrousel on the 10th of August, it is pain- 
ful to reflect on the stand which might have 
been made against popular violence by a small 
portion of that vast army of emigrants, who first 
occasioned the Revolution by their insolence, and 
then betrayed their sovereign by their desertion. 
The error of the allied sovereigns, and it was 
one fraught with the most disastrous ,, f 
consequences, consisted in attacking. 140 “athes. 
France at the period of its highest ex- 
citation, and thereby converting revolutionary 
phrensy into patriotic resistance, without follow- 
ing it up with such vigour as to crush the spirit 
which was thus awakened. France was begin- 
ning to be divided by the progress of the Revolu- 
tion, when foreign invasion united it. The cruel 
injustice of the Constituent Assembly to _the 
priests had roused the terrible war in La Ven- 
dée, when the dread of foreign invasion for a 
time united the most discordant interests. The 
catastrophe of the 10th of August was in some 
degree owing to the imprudent advance and ru- 
inous retreat of the Prussian army; the friends 
of order at Paris were paralyzed by the danger 
of the national independence ; the supporters of 
the throne, ashamed of a cause which seemed 
leagued with the public enemies. Mr. Burke 
had prophesied that France would be divided 
into a number of federal repub.ics; this perhaps 
would have happened but for the foreign Inva- 
sion which soon after took place. The unity of 
the Republic, the triumphs of the Cousulate, the 
conquests of the Empire, were acceerated by the 
ill-supported attacks of the allies. 
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France, like every other revolutionary power, 
indeed, would ultimately have been driven into 
a system of foreign aggression, in order to find 
employment for the energy which the public 
convulsions had developed, and food for the mis- 
ery which they had created; but it is extremely 
doubtful whether from this source ever could 
have arisen the same union of feeling and mili- 
tary power which sprung up after the defeated 
invasion of the allies in 1792. In combating a 
revolution, one of two things must be done: ei- 
ther it must be left to waste itself by its own di- 
visions, which, if practicable, is the wiser course, 
or attacked with such vigour and such a force 
as may speedily lead to its subjugation. 

It is a total mistake to suppose that the Rey- 
olution in France was unavoidable, or that the 
transition cannot be made from a state of despo- 
tism to one of comparative freedom without go- 
ing through so terrible a convulsion. It would 
be just as rational to suppose that a river can- 
not descend from a higher to a lower level with- 
out being precipitated down a cataract, instead 
of flowing in a gentle descent. Changes as great 
as resulted in F'rance from the Revolution have 
been gradually induced in many other countries 
without producing such a catastrophe. The 
guilt of some of the parties during its progress, 
the weakness of othersjare alone chargeable with 
its horrors. Its progress, like that of guilt in the 
individual, did not become finally fixed to. evil 
till irreparable injustice had been committed, 
and many opportunities of amendment thrown 
away. And if there is any one cause more than 
another to which these disasters may justly be 
ascribed, it is the total want of religious feeling 
or control in many of the ablest, and almost all 
the most influential of its supporters. It was 
the absence of this check on the base and selfish 
feelings of our nature which precipitated the 
revolutionary party, in the outset of their career, 
into those cruel and unjust measures against the 
nobles and clergy, which excited the cupidity of 
all the middling orders in the state, by promising 
them the spoils of their superiors, and laid the 
foundations of a lasting and interminable feud 
between the higher and the lower ranks, by 
founding the interests of the latter upon the de- 
struction of the former. ‘The dreams of philan- 
thropy, the dictates of enthusiasm, even the feel- 
ings of virtue, were found to be but a frail safe- 
guard to public men in the calamitous scenes to 
which the progress of changé speedily brought 
them. In this respect the English Revolution 
affords a memorable contrast to that of France; 
and in its comparatively bloodiess career, and 
the abstinence of the victorious party from any 
of those unjust measures of confiscation which 
have proved so destructive in the neighbouring 
kingdom, may be traced the salutary operation 
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of that powerful restraint upon the base and self- 
ish principles of our nature, which arises from 


‘the operation, even in its most extravagant form, 


of religious feeling. Mr. Hume has said that 
fanaticism was the disgrace of the Great Rebell- 
ion, and that we shall look in vain among the 
popular leaders of England at that period for the 
generous sentiments which animated the patriots 
of antiquity ; but, without disputing the absurd- 
ity of many of their tenets, and the ridiculous 
nature of much in their manners, it may safely 
be affirmed that such fervour was the only ef- 
fectual bridle which could be imposed on human 
depravity, when the ordinary restraints of law 
and order were at an end; and that, but for that 
fanaticism, they would have been disgraced by 
the proscriptions of Marius or the executions 
of Robespierre. ays 

The elevation of public characters is not so 
much owing to their actual superiority to the 
rest of mankind, as to their falling in with the 
circumstances in which they are placed, and 
representing the spirit of the age in which they 
have arisen. The eloquence of Mirabeau would 
have failed in rousing the people on the 10th of 
August; the energy of Danton would have 
brought him to the block in the commencement 
of the Revolution; the ambition of Napoleon 
would have been shattered against the democrat- 
ic spirit of 1789. ‘Those great men successively 
rose to eminence, because their temper of mind 
fell in with the current of public thought, while 
their talents enabled them to assume its direc- 
tion. Mirabeau represented the Consti:uent As- 
sembly: free in thought, bold in expression, un- 
daunted in speculation, but tinged by the re- 
mains of monarchical attachment, and fearful 
of the excesses its hasty measures were’ so well 
calculated to produce. Vergniaud was the mod- 
el of the ruling party under the Legislative Body: 
republican in wishes, philosophic in principle, 
humane in intention, but precipitate and reck- 
less in conduct, blinded by ambition, infatuated 
by speculation, ignorant of the world and the 
mode of governing it, alike destitute of the firm- 
ness to command, the wickedness to ensure, or 
the vigour to seize success. Danton was the 
representative of the Jacobin faction: unbound- 
ed in ambition, unfettered by principle, unde- 
terred by blood; who rose in eminence with the 
public danger, because his talents were fitted to 
direct, and his energies were never cramped b 
the fear of exciting popular excesses. It is sich 
men, in every age, who have ultimately obtain- 
ed the lead in public convulsions; like the yul- 
tures, which, invisible in ordinary times, are at- 
tracted, by an unerring instinct, to the scene of 
blood, and reap the last fruits of the discord and 
violence of others. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


? 
FRENCH REPUBLIC—FROM THE DETHRONEMENT TO THE DEATH OF LOUIS, 


ARGUMENT. 


Progressive Deterioration of the Ruling Power in France 
during the Revolution.—Causes of this Change.—Fury of 
the Pop-ulace after the Storming of the Palace.—Reap- 
pointment of the Girondist Ministry.—Disposal of the 
King and Royal Family.—They are transferred to the 
Temple.—The Armies follow the Revolution at Paris.— 
Fall and Flight of La Fayette —Great Influence of Dan- 
ton, Marat, and Robespierre.—Their Character.—They 
insist for a Tribunal to try Offenders against the Revo- 
Tution.—First Institution of the Revolutionary Tribunal. 
—Constermation occasioned by the Advance of the Prus- 
sians,—Plan for a Massacre in the Prisons.—Barriers 
closed to prevent escape of suspected Persons.—Ener- 
getic Plans of Danton.—Massacre in the Prisons.—Of the 
Abbaye.—Speech of Billaud Varennes to the Murderers, 
—Massacre in the Prison of Carmes.—Death of the Prin- 
cess Lamballe.—Feeble Conduct of the Assembly.—Infer- 
nal Circular by the Municipality of Paris to the other Au- 
thorities in France.—Their enormous and undiscovered 
Plunder.—Termination of the Legislative Assembly.— 
Elections for the Convention.—Prodigious Influence of the 
Jacobin Clubs on them.—Meeting of the Convention.—It 
proclaims a Republic.—Changes the Calendar.—Strife of 
the Girondists and Jacobins.—Their Character.—Vergni- 
aud, Guadet, Gensonne. — Barbaroux.—Jacobins.—Gi- 
rondists form the right, Jacobins the left of the Assem- 
bly.—Mutual Recriminations of the Girondists and Jac- 
obins.—State of Finances.—Fresh.Issue of Assignats.— 
Completely Democratic Constitution, with Universal 
Suffrage established.—Great Disorders and Massacres 
in France.—Accusation of Marat by the Girondists.— 
Louvet arraigns Robespierre.—His Reply and Acquit- 
tal.—Girondists in vain propose a Guard for the Conven- 
tion.—Jacobins spread Reports of the Division of the Re- 
public.—Preparations for the Trial of Louis.—Violent 
Agitation commenced by the Jacohins.—Discovery of the 
Tron Closet in the Tuileries.—Preliminary Point.—Could 
Louis be tried by the Convention ?—Debate on the Sub- 
ject in the Convention.—Majority determine he may be 
tried.— Conduct of the Royal Family since their Captivi- 
ty.—They are separated from each other.—King brought 
to the Bar of the Assembly.—His Return tothe Temple.— 
Generous Devotion of Malesherbes and Tronchet.—Splen- 
did Peroration of Desezes.—Debate on the Accusation.— 
Louis is condemned, contrary to the Opinions of almost all 
its Members.— His Death resolved on.—Dignified Conduct 
of Louis.—His last Interview with his Family.—His last 
Communion, and Execution.—Reflections on his Char- 
acter, and on that Event. 


From the first commencement of the contest, 
Progressive de- each successive class that had gain- 
terioration of ed the ascendency in France had 
the ruling pow- been more violent and more tyran- 
ers of France. nical than that which preceded it. 
The convocation of the States-General, and the 
oath in the Tennis-court, were the struggles of 
the nation against the privileged classes; the 
14th of July, and the capture of the Bastile, the 


insurrection of the middling class against the. 


government; the 10th of August, the revolt of 
the populace against the middling class and the 
constitutional throne. The leaders of the Na- 
tional Assembly were in great part actuated by 
the purest motives, and their measures chiefly 
blameable for the precipitance which sprung 
from inexperienced philanthropy: the measures 
of the convention, tinged by the ferocity of popu- 
lar ambition, and the increasing turbulence of 
excited talent: the rule of the Jacobins was sig- 
halized by the energy of unshackled guilt, and 
Stained by the cruelty of emancipated slaves.* 
“Subjects,” says Tacitus, “cannot, without 


a aT 


* Mig., i., 196. 


the greatest danger, subvert the ruling power; 
for thence, in general, arises a necessity for 
crime: to avoid the consequences of a single 
rash act, men are obliged to plunge into the 
greatest excesses.” The career of guilt is the 
same in nations as individuals; when once com- 
menced, it cannot, without the utmost resolution, 
be abandoned. The ultimate acts of atrocity in 
which they both terminate are in general the 
result of necessity: of the pressure arising from 
excited passion, or the terror produced by antici- 
pated punishment. The power of repentance 
exists only in the commencement. If we would 
avoid the last deeds of blood, we must shun the 
first seductive path. 

There is nothing extraordinary, or contrary 
to what might have been anticipated, in this 
progress. The people are, in all ages, either 
swayed by their interests or ruled by their pas- 
sions: the force of intellect, all-powerful in the 
review of the past, is seldom felt in judging of 
the present. The cause is apparent, and has 
long ago been stated by Mr, Hume: in judging 
of the actions of others, we are influenced only 
by our reason or our feelings: in acting for our- 
selves, we are governed by our reason, our feel- 
ings, and our passions.* 

It is a total mistake to suppose that the great’ 
body of mankind are capable of judg- 
ing correctly on public affairs. No 
man, in any rank, ever found a tenth 
part of his acquaintance who were fitted for such 
a task. Ifthe opinions of most men on the great 
questions which divide society are examined, 
they will be found to rest on the most flimsy 
foundations : early prejudice, personal animosi- 
ty, private interest, constitute the secret springs 
from which the opinions flow which ultimately 
regulate their conduct. Truth, indeed, is in the 
end triumphant; but it becomes predominant 
only upon the decay of interests, the experience 
of suffering, or the extinction of passion. The 
fabric of society is, in ordinary times, kept to- 
gether, and moderation impressed upon the meas- 
ures of government by the contrary nature of 
these interests, and the opposing tendency of 
these desires. Reason is sometimes heard when 
the struggles of party or the contentions of fac- 
tion have exhausted each other. The stability 
of free institutions arises from the counteracting 
nature of the forces which they constantly bring 
into action on each other. 

These considerations furnish the eternal and. 
unanswerable objection to democratical institu- 
tions. Wherever governments are directly ex- 
posed to their control, they are governed during 
periods of tranquillity by the cabals of interest, 
during moments of turbulence by the storms of 
passion. America at present exhibits an ex- 
ample of the former;t F'rance, during the Reign 
of Terror, an instance of the latter. : 

Those who refer to the original equality and 
common rights of mankind, would do well to 


Cause of 
this change. 


show that men are equal in abilities as well as 
Popeee 8 
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in birth; that society could exist with the multi- 
tude really judging for themselves on public af- 
fairs; that the most complicated subject of hu- 
man study—that in which the greatest range of 
information is involved, and the coolest judg- 
ment required, can be adequately mastered by 
those who are disqualified by nature from the 
power of thought, disabled by labour from ac- 
quiring knowledge, and exposed by situation to 
the seductions of interest; that the multitude, 
when exercising their rights, are not following 
despotic leaders of their own creation; and that 
a democracy is not, in Aristotle’s words, ‘an 
aristocracy of orators, sometimes interrupted by 
the monarchy of a single orator.” 

When the different classes, during the convul- 
sions of a revolution, are brought into collision, 
the virtuous and prudent have no sort of chance 
with the violent and ambitious, unless the whole 
virtuous members of the’ community are early 
roused to a sense of their danger, and manfully 
unite in resisting. In the later stages of such 
troubles, it is extremely difficult for them to re- 
cover,their ascendency; unless they are resolute 
and united, it is impossible. This is another 
consequence of the same principle. In the shock 
of a battle, gentleness and humanity are of little 
avail: audacity and courage are the decisive 
qualities. In the contests of faction, wisdom 
and moderation have as little influence. The 
virtuous are restrained by scruples to which the 
unprincipled are strangers: difficulties which 
appear insurmountable to men accustomed to 
weigh the consequences of their actions, vanish 
before the recklessness of those who have. noth- 
ing to lose. “It was early seen in the Revolu- 
tion,” says Louvet, ‘‘that the men with poniards, 
would sooner or later carry the day against the 
men with principles; and that the latter, upon 
the first reverse, must prepare for exile or 
death.”* 

The storming of the Tuileries and the impris- 
onment of the king had destroyed the monarchy ; 
the assembly had evinced its weakness by re- 
maining a passive spectator of the contest; the 
real power of government had fallen into the 
hands of the municipality of Paris. The muni- 
cipality governed Paris; Paris ruled the assem- 
bly; the assembly guided France. During the 
conflict, the leaders of the Jacobins avoided the 
seene of danger; Marat disappeared during the 
confusion, and left the whole to Westerman; 
Santerre was holding back with the forces of the 
faubourgs, till compelled by Westerman, with 
his sabre at his breast, to join the troops from 
Marseilles; Robespierre remained concealed, 
and only appeared twenty-four hours after at the 
commune, when he gave himself the whole 
credit of the affair.t 

After the overthrow of the Swiss Guards, the 
Fury of the populace gave full reins to their ven- 
populace in geance in the sacking of the palace. 
sackingthe Wearied of massacring or laying 
Ee: waste, they broke to pieces its mag- 
nificent furniture, and scattered its remains, 
Drunken savages broke into the most private 
apaztments of the queen, and there gave vent to 
ind2cent or obscene ribaldry. In an instant, all 
the drawers and archives were forced open, and 
the papers they contained torn in pieces or scat- 
tered to the winds. To the horrors of pillage 
and murder soon succeeded those of conflagra- 


* Lonvet, 26. Rév. Mem., vol. xxvi. 
* Barbaroux, 4, 43, 69. Th., iii, 4,5. Mig., i., 200, 
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tion. Already the flames. approached that au- 
gust edifice, and the utmost efforts of the assem- 
bly were required to save from destruction the 
venerated dome of the Tuileries. Nor were the 
remoter parts of the city exempt from danger. 
After the discharge of artillery and the heavy 
volleys of the platdons had ceased, the dropping 
fire of the musketry told how active was the pur- 
suit of the fugitives; while its receding sound 
and reverberation from all quarters indicated 
how many parts of the city had become the scene 
of horrors.* : 

Early on the 11th, an immense crowd assem- 
bled on the spot which was yet reeking with the 
blood of the Swiss who had perished on the pre- 
ceding day. A strange mixture of feelings actu- 
ated the spectators; they succoured the wounded, 
and, at the same time, honours were decreed to 
the troops engaged on the side of the Republic, 
and hymns of liberty were sung by the multitude. 
The emblems of royalty, the statues of the kings, 
were, by orders of the commune, entirely de- 
stroyed; those of bronze were carried to the 
foundry of cannon; even the name of Henry IV. 
could not protect his image from destruction. 
The rise of Democratic license in France was 
signalized by the destruction of the most venera- 
ble monuments of the monarchy : owing nothing 
to antiquity, they repudiated the honours she had 
transmitted to her children.t 

The first care of the assembly was to provide 
in some degree for the administration Reappoint- 
of public affairs, after the overthrow mentof the 
of the throne. For this purpose, the Girondist 
Girondist ministers Roland, Claviére, ™™s'y. 
and Servan were replaced in the offices of the 
interior, the war department, and the finances; 
while Danton, who had been the chief director 
of the revolt, was appointed to the important of- 
fice of minister of public justice. This auda- 
cious demagogue spoke at the head of a deputa- 
tion from the municipality in such language as 
sufficiently demonstrated where the real power 
of government now resided. ‘The people who 
have sent us to your bar,” said he, “have char- 
ged us to declare to you that they regard you as 
fully worthy of their confidence, but that they 
recognise no other judges of the extraordinary 
measures to which necessity has driven them 
but the voice of the French people, your sover- 
eign as well as ours, as expressed by the prima- 
ry assemblies.” Incapable of resistance, the as- 
sembly had no alternative but to pass decrees 
sanctioning all that had been done, and inviting 
the petitioners to make their concurrence known 
to the people.t 

For fifteen hours that the sitting of the assem- 
bly continued after the massacre of Disposal of 
the Swiss, the king and royal family the king and 
were shut up in the narrow seat which Toyal family. 
had first served them for an asylum. Exhausted 
by fatigue and almost stifled by heat, the infant 
dauphin at length fell into a profound sleep in 
his mother’s arms; the princess royal and Mad- 
ame Elizabeth, with their eyes streaming with 
tears, sat on each side of her, The king was 
tranquil during all the horrible confusion which 
prevailed, and listened attentively both to the 
speeches of the members of the legislature and 
the arrogant petitioners who continually suc- 
ceeded each other at their bar. At length, at 
one o’clock on the following morning, they were 
pss Ata de iba hata tos Saabs La re Monee trams ee AE A 
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“transferred for the night to the building of the 
‘Feuillants. When left alone, Louis prostrated 
himself in prayer. ‘Thy trials, O God! are 
dreadful; give us courage to bear them. _We 
_adore the hand which chastens as that which has 
so often blessed us; have mercy on those who 
have died fighting in our defence!” On the fol- 
Jowing morning they had the satisfaction of re- 
ceiving the visits of many faithful Royalists, 
who, at their own imminent hazard, hastened to 
share the perils of.the royal family. Among the 
rest was the faithful Hue, who had saved him- 
self by leaping from a window and plunging into 
the Seine during the. hottest of the fire, where, 
‘when almost exhausted, he was picked up by a 
boatman. Already the august captives felt the 
5 dere of indigence; all their dress and effects 
ad been pillaged or destroyed; the dauphin was 
indebted for a change of linen to the care of the 
lady of the English ambassador, and the queen 
was obliged to borrow twenty-five louis from 
“Madame Anguie, one of the ladies of the bed- 
*-chamber; a fatal gift, which was afterward made 
the ground of her trial and death, notwithstand- 
ing the claims of youth and beauty, and of the 
faithful discharge of duty. During the trying 
-days which followed, the king displayed a firm- 
ness and serenity which could hardly have been 
anticipated from his previous character, and 
showed how little his indecision had proceeded 
from the apprehension of personal danger.* 

For three days the royal family slept at the 
“They are Feuillans; but on the 13th, the assem- 
transferred bly, at the command of the commune, 
“to the directed that they should be conveyed 
Temple. to the Temple. Notwithstanding the 
excitement of the populace, many tears were 
acu ia shed as the melancholy procession 

* passed through the streets. The car- 
riage, conveying eleven persons, was stopped on 
the Place Vendome, in order that they might see 


the fragments of the statue of Louis XIV.; and | 


.at length the doors of the Temple closed upon its 
victims, and Louis commenced the spotless and 
immortal days of his life.t 
The victory over the throne on the 10th of 
“The armies August was immediately followed 
obey the ru- by the submission of all the depart- 
ling powers. ments in France to the ruling party. 
Opinions had been more divided on the revolt of 
July the 14th; so powerfully, during the inter- 
vening period, had the revolutionary spirit gain- 
ed the ascendency, and. so much more generally 
does fear operate than the love of freedom. At 
Rouen a slight movement in favour of the con- 
stitutional monarchy took place, but, being un- 
supported, it speedily ceased; and the emissaries 
of the all-powerful commune of Paris succeed- 
»ed in terrifying the inhabitants into submission.t 
Very different was the reception of the intelli- 
gence at the headquarters of La Fayette’s army, 
which at that juncture was at Sedan. The offi- 
cerg, the soldiers, aires to share in the con- 
sternation of their chief, who resolved to make 
an effort in favour of the constitutional throne. 
The municipality of Sedan shared the senti- 
ments of the army; and, by command of La 
Fayette, they arrested and threw into prison the 
three commissioners despatched by the National 
‘ Assembly to appease the discontents of the ar- 
my. The troops and the civil authorities renew- 
ed the oath of fidelity to the constitutional throne, 
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and everything announced a serious convulsion 
in the state.* 

But the ruling power at Paris, in possession 
of the seat of government and the Pal and flight 
venerable name. of the assembly, of LaFayette. 
was still predominant in the provin- August 17. 
ces; the period had not yet arrived when the sol- 
diers, accustomed to lock only to their leader, 
were prepared, at his command, to overthrow 
the authority of the legislature. ‘he movement 
of La Fayette and the troops under his imme- 
diate orders.was not generally seconded. A re- 
volt in favour of the throne was looked upon 
with aversion, as likely to restore the ancient 
servitude of the nation; the tyranny of the mob, 
as yet unfelt, was much less the object of appre- 
hension. Luckner, who commanded the army 
on the Moselle, attempted to second the measure 
of La Fayette; but Dumourier and the inferior 
generals, stimulated by personal ambition, re- 
solved to side with the ruling party. The former, 
of a-feeble and irresolute character, made. his 
public recantation before the municipality of 
Metz; and La Fayette himself, finding dangers 
multiplying on all sides, and uncertain what 
course to adopt in the perilous situation of the 
royal family, fled from the army, accompanied 
by Bursau de Pucy, Latour Maubourg, and La- 
meth, intending to proceed to the United States, 
where his first efforts in favour of freedom had 
been made; but he was arrested near the frontier 
by the Austrians, and conducted to the dungeons 
of Olmutz. He was offered his liberty on con- 
dition of making certain recantations; but he 
preferred remaining four years in a rigorous 
confinement, to receding in any particular from 
the principles which he had embraeed. The as- 
sembly declared him a traitor, and set a price 
on his head; and the first leader of the Revolu- 
tion owed his life to imprisonment in an Aus- 
trian fortress.t 

Meanwhile, the principal powers of govern- 
ment fell.into the hands of Danton, Marat, and 
Robespierre- The first of these had been chiefly 
instrumental in bringing about the insurrection 
of the 10th of August. During the night prece- 
ding the attack, he had repeatedly visited the 
quarters of the revolutionary troops, and encour- 
aged their ardour; as member of the municipal- 
ity of Paris, he had been the chief director of 
their operations. _He was shortly af- 
ter, from his situation as minister of 
justice, invested with supreme author- 
ity in the capital, and was chiefly instrumental 
in bringing about the subsequent massacres in 
the prisons. Yet Danton was not a mere blood- 
thirsty tyrant. Bold, unprincipled, and daring, 
he held that the end in every case justified the 
means; that nothing was blameable provided it 
led to desirable results; that nothing was impos- 
sible to those’*who had the courage to attempt it. 
A gigantic stature, a commanding front, a voice 
of thunder, rendered him the fit leader of assas- 
sins more timid or less ferocious than himse-f. 
A starving advocate in 1789, he rose in audaci- 
ty and eminence with the public disturbances; 
prodigal in expense and drowned in debt, he had 
no chance, at any period, even of personal free- 
dom, but in constantly advancing with the for- 
tunes of the Revolution. Like Mirabeau, he 
was the slave of sensual passions; like him, he 
was the terrific leader, during his ascendency, 


Character 
of Danton. 
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_ of the ruling class; but he shared the character, 
not of the patricians who commenced the Revo- 
Jution, but of the plebeians who consummated 
its wickedness. Inexorable in general meas- 
ures, he was indulgent, humane, and even gen- 
erous to individuals; the author of the massacres 
of the 2d of September, he saved all those who fled 
to him, and spontaneously liberated his personal 
adversaries from prison. Individual elevation 
and the safety of his party were his ruling ob- 
jects; a revolution appeared a game of hazard, 
where the stake was the'life of the losing party: 
the strenuous supporter of exterminating cruelty 
after the 10th of August, he was among the first 
to recommend a-feturn to humanity after the 
period of danger was past.* 

Robespierre possessed a very different charac- 
Chinen ter: without the external energy of 
Robaswianre: his rival, without his domineering 

“surs*" character or undaunted courage, he 
was: endowed with qualities which ultimately 
“¥aised him to the head of affairs. Though not 
splendid, his talents were of the most powerful 
kind: ungainly in appearance, with a feeble 
voice and vulgar accent, he owed his elevation 
chiefly to the inflexible obstinacy with which he 
maintained his opinions at a time when the pop- 
ular cause had lost many of its supporters. Un- 
der the mask of patriotism was concealed the 
incessant influence of vanity and selfishness; 
cautious in conduct, slow but implacable in re- 
venge, he avoided the perils which proved fatal 
to so many of his adversaries, and ultimatély es- 
tablished himself on their ruin. Insatiable in 
his thirst for blood, he disdained the more vulgar 
passion for money: at a time when he disposed 
of the lives of every man in France, he .resided 
ina small apartment, the only luxury of which 
consisted in images of his figure, and the num- 
ber of mirrors which, in every direction, reflect- 
ed its form. While the other leaders of the pop- 
ulace affected a squalid dress and dirty linen, he 
alone: appeared in elegant attire. An austere 
life, a deserved reputation for incorruptibility, 
a total disregard of human suffering, preserved 
his ascendency with the fanatical supporters of 
liberty, even though he had little in common with 
them, and nothing grand or generous in his char- 
acter. His terrible career is a proof how little, 
in popular commotions, even domineering vices 
are ultimately to be relied on, and how com- 
pletely indomitable perseverance and the inces- 
sant prosecution of selfish ambition can supply 
the want of commanding qualities. The ap- 
proach of death unveiled his real weakness :t 
when success was hopeless, his firmness desert- 
ed him, and the assassin of thousands met his 
fate with less courage than the meanest of his 
victims, 

Marat was the worst of the triumvirate. Na- 
Of Marat, ‘ze had impressed the atrocity of his 

character on his countenance: hideous 
features, the expression of a demon, revolted all 
who approached him. For more than three 
years his writings had incessantly stimulated the 
people to cruelty ; buried in obscurity, he revoly- 
ed in his mind the means of augmenting the 
victims of the Revolution. In vain repeated ac- 
cusations were directed against him; flying from 
one subterraneous abode to another, he still con- 
tinued his infernal agitation of the public mind. 
His principles were, that there was no safety 

* Mig., i., 201, 202. Roland, ii., 14-17. 
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but in destroying the whole enemies of the Rey-- 
olution; he was repeatedly heard to say that 
there would be no security to the state till 280,000 
heads had fallen. The Revolution produced. 
many men who carried into execution more. 
sanguinary measures, none who exercised so 
powerful an influence in recommending them. 
Death cut him short in the midst of his relent- 
less career ; the hand of female heroism prevent- 
ed his falling a victim to the savage exaspera~ 
tion which he had so large a share in creating.* 
The influence of these leaders was speedily: 
felt in the measures which were adopted by 
the municipality of Paris. Robespierre gener- 
ally presented their petitions to the assembly. 
“Blood,” he exclaimed. at the bar, “has not yet 
flowed; the people remain without vengeance. 
No sacrifice has yet been. offered to the manes: 
of those who died on the 10th of August. And. 
what have been the results of that immortal day ® 
a tyrant has been suspended; why is he not de- 
throned and punished! You speak of bringing. 
to judgment the conspirators of the 10th of Au- * 
gust: that is too slow a way ofiwreaking the na- 
tional vengeance; the. punishment of some is: 
nothing when others escape; they should all be 
punished, and by judges-created specially for the. 
occasion.” ‘The tranquillity of the people,” 
said he, at another time, ‘“‘depends on the pun- 
ishment of the guilty: and what have you done 
to effect it? Your decree is ‘manifestly insufi~ 
ecient. It is neither sufficiently extensive nor ex- 
plicit; for it speaks only of the crimes of the 10th, 
of August; and the crimes against the Revolu- 
tion are of much older date. Under that ex+ 
pression the traitor La Fayette could escape the 
punishment due to his guilt. The people, more- 
over, will not. endure that this new tribunal 
should preserve the forms hitherto obseryed. 
The appeal from one jurisdiction to another oc- © 
casions an intolerable delay ; it is absolutely ne+ 
cessary that the tribunal should be composed of 
deputies chosen from the sections, and that it 
should have the power of pronouncing, without 
appeal, the last punishment of the law.”’+ 
‘The assembly in vain strove to resist tht se 
sanguinary demands. As they con- rip of aye: 
tinued to temporize, the commune Jnstitation. 
sent them the most menacing mes- of the Rev> 
sages, threatening to sound the tocsin olutionary | 
at night if the public vengeance was ‘i>unal. 
any longer delayed. “'The people,” it was said, 
“are tired of the delay of vengeance: beware of 
their taking the sword into their own hands. If 
within two hours the jury is not ready to conyict, 
the most terrible calamities await Paris.” In- 
timidated by these menaces, they appointed a 
tribunal for the trial of these offenders, the first 
model of the court afterward so well known un~ 
der the name of the Revolutionary Tribunal ;t 
but, though it immediately condemned several 
persons, its proceedings appeared tardy to the 
commune, who had re, upon the most ter- 
rible projects. * 
The advance of the Prussians had occasioned 
the greatest agitation in the capital, pian fora 
and eminently favoured the savage massacre in 
designs of the demagogues. On the the prisons. 
20th of August Lonwy was invested; on the 21st 
it capitulated; on the 30th the enemy appeared 
before Verdun, and the bombardment immedi- 
ately commenced. ‘Terror, the greatest instiga- 
* Barbaroux, 57.. Garat, 174, 187. Lac., i., 281. Mig., 
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tor to cruelty, seized the minds of the populace; 
the executive council, composed of the ministers 
of state, met with the committee of general de- 
fence to deliberate on the measures which should 
be pursued. Some proposed to await the enemy 
under the walls of Paris, others to retire to Sau- 
mur. ‘Are you not aware,” said Danton, when 
his turn to speak came, “that France is governed 
by Paris, and that, if you abandon the capital, 
you abandon yourselves and your country to the 
stranger? We must, at all hazards, maintain our 
agen in this city. The project of fighting un- 

er its walls is equally inadmissible; the 10th 
of August has divided the country into two par- 
ties, and the ruling force is too inconsiderable to 
give us any chance of success. My advice is, 
that, to disconcert their measures and arrest the 
enemy, we must strike terror into the Royalists.” 
The committee, who well understood the mean- 
ing of these ominous words, expressed their con- 
sternation: “ Yes,” said he, “I repeat it, we must 
strike terror.” The committee declined to adopt 
the project; but Danton immediately laid it be- 
fore the commune, by whom it was readily em- 
braced. He wished to impress the enemy with 
a sense of the energy of the Republicans, and to 
engage the multitude in such sanguinary meas- 
ures, as, by rendering retreat impossible, gave 
them no chance of safety but in victory.* 

The assembly, panic-struck, was incapable 
of arresting the measures which were in prog- 
ress. The Girondists, who had so often ruled 
its decisions when the object was to assail the 
court, found themselves weak and unsupported 
when the end was to restrain the people. Its 
benches were deserted: the energy of victory, 
the throng consequent on success, had passed to 
the other side. Incessantly speaking of restrain- 
ing the municipality, it never attempted any- 
thing: the leaders of the Girondists were already 
threaténed with proscription ; Roland, the minis- 
ter of the interior, Vergniaud, Guadet, and Bris- 
sot, were in hourly expectation of an accusa- 
tion. 

On the 29th of August the barriers were clo- 
sed, and remained shut for forty- 
ejght hours, so as to render all es- 
cape impossible; and on the 31st 
and the 1st of September, domiciliary visits were 
made, by order of the commune, with a vast and 
appalling force; great numbers of all ranks were 
imprisoned, but the victims were chiefly selected 
from the noblesse and the dissident clergy. To 
conceal the real designs of the municipality, the 
citizens capable of bearing arms were at the 
same time assembled in the Champ de Mars, 
formed into regiments, and marched off for the 
frontier. The tocsin sounded, the générale beat, 
cannon were discharged; Tallien presented him- 
self at the bar of the assembly to give an account 
of the measures of the commune. Vergniaud 
and Henry Lanoué had already denounced the 
sanguinary measures of that terrible body, but 
it was too late; the petitioners appeared with the 
tone and the arrogance of victors. ‘“ We have 
made domiciliary visits,” he said. ‘ Who or- 
dered us to do so? Yourselves. We have ar- 
rested the refractory priests; they are securely 
confined. In a few days the soil of freedom 
shall be delivered from their presence. If you 
strike us, you immolate, at the same time, the 
people who gained the victory of July the 14th, 


29th of Aug. 
Barriers closed, 
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who consolidated their power. on August the, 
10th, and who will maintain what they have. 
gained.” Meanwhile, a tumultuous mob sur- 
rounded the assembly ; at the conclusion of every. 
sentence, shouts of “‘ Vive la Commune! Vivent 
nos bons Commissaires !” resounded through the. 
hall; the mob burst into the interior, and defiled. 
in a menacing manner before the tribune: sub- 
dued by so many dangers, it broke up without: 
coming to any resolution, and the victory of the 
municipality was complete.* 

Encouraged by this success, the commune 
proceeded, without farther hesitation, Energetic: 
in their sanguinary measures. Danton plans of 
directed their operations, and framed Danton. 
the lists of proscription at the hotel of the min- 
ister of justice. He soon after appeared at the: 
bar of the assembly, to give an account of the 
measures taken to, ensure the public safety. “A 
part of the people,” he said, “have already set. 
out for the frontiers; another is engaged in dig- 
ging our intrenchments; and the third, with 
pikes, will defend the interior of the city. But 
this is not enough: you must send commissaries. 
and couriers to rouse all France to imitate the 
example of the, capital; we must pass a decree, 
by which every citizen shall be obliged, under 
pain of death, to serve in person against the com- 
mon enemy.” At this instant the tocsin began 
to sound, the cannon were discharged, and he. 
immediately added, ‘‘The cannon which you 
hear is not the cannon of alarm; it is the signal 
to advance against your enemies; to conquer 
them, to crush them! What is required? Bold- 
ness! boldness! boldness!” ‘These words, pro- 
nounced with a voice of thunder, produced the. 
most appalling impression; and a decree of the 
commune was immediately proclaimed, announ- 
cing the urgent danger of the commonwealth, 
and commanding the whole citizens to repair. 
armed to their several posts as soon as the can- 
non of alarm was heard.t 

The utmost terror was excited in every part. 
of Paris at these preparations.. An uncertain. 
feeling of horror prevailed ;. every. one appre- 
hended that some dismal catastrophe was ap- 
proaching, though none knew where or on whom. 
the stroke was to fall. All the public authori~ 
ties, the assembly, the municipality, the sec- 
tions, the Jacobins, had declared their sittings. 
permanent. The whole city was in consterna— 
tion, but the greatest alarms prevailed in the 

risons. In the Temple, the royal family, who: 

ad so much reason to apprehend danger from 
the public convulsion, eagerly asked what had 
given rise to the unusual noise in the streets; 
while, at all the other prisons, the anxious looks. 
of the jailers, and the unusual precaution of re- 
moving all the knives in use at dinner, told but 
too plainly that some bloody project was in con-- 
templation.t 

‘At two in the morning on the 2d of September, 
the signal was given; the générale 
beat, the tocsin sounded, and the citi- 
zens of all ranks joined their respect- 
ive banners. The victors and the vanquished 
on the 10th of August appeared in the same 
ranks, so completely had the crisis of national 
danger and the agitation of the moment drowned 
even the fiercest domestic discord. A powerful 
auxiliary force was thus provided for the armies, 
which was instantly despatched towards the fron~ 
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“tiers, while the relentless municipality was rap- 
idly organizing the work of destruction in the 
capital, now stripped of its most energetic citi- 
zens.* 

The whole prisons of Paris had been filled 
with several thousand persons, arrested during 
the domiciliary visits of the preceding days. A 
band of three hundred assassins, directed and paid 
by the magistrates, assembled round the doors 
of the Hotel de Ville. Ardent spirits, liberally 
furnished by the magistrates, augmented their 
natural ferocity. Money was supplied to those 
‘who appeared behind their comrades in determi- 
nation, and the savage band marched through 
the streets singing revolutionary songs. Robes- 
pierre, Billaud Varennes, and Collot d’Herbois 
alternately harangued the multitude: ‘“ Magnan- 
imous people,” exclaimed the last, “you march 
to glory: how unfortunate are we to be unable 
to follow your steps; how the audacity of our 
enemies will increase when they no longer be- 
hold the conquerors of the 10th of August. Let 
us, at least, not become responsible for the mur- 
der of your wives and children, which the con- 
spirators are preparing, even in the, prisons, 
where they are ee their deliverers.” Rous- 
ed by these words, the mob became ready for 
every atrocity, and answered the discourse with 
repeated cries for the death of the imprisoned 
victims.t 

The prison of the Abbaye was the first to be 

assailed. The unhappy inmates of this 
We gloomy abode had for some days been 
alarmed by the obscure hints of their jail- 
ers; at length, at three o’clock on the morning 
of the 2d of September, the increased clamour 
and the shouts of the multitude, announced that 
their last hour was arrived.t 

Four-and-twenty priests, placed under arrest 
for refusing to tale the new oaths, were in cus- 
tody at the Hotel de Ville. They were removed 
in six coaches to the prison of the Abbaye, amid 
the yells and execrations of the mob; and no 
-sooner had they arrived there, than they were 
surrounded by a furious multitude, headed by 
Maillard, armed with spears and sabres, dragged 
out of their vehicles into the inner court of the 
prison, and there pierced by a hundred weapons. 

The cries of these victims, who were hewn to 
pieces by the multitude, first drew the eyes of 
‘the prisoners to the fate which awaited. them- 
selves ; seized separately and dragged before an 
inexorable tribunal, they were speedily turned 
out to the vengeance of the populace. Reding 
‘was one of the first to be selected; the pain of 
his wounds extorted cries even from that intrepid 
Swiss soldier as he was hurried along, and one 
of the assassins drew his sword across his throat, 
and he perished before reaching the judges. The 
forms of justice were prostituted to the most in- 
human massacre; torn from their dungeons, the 
prisoners were hurried before a tribunal, where 
the president Maillard sat by torchlight with a 
drawn sabre before him, and his robes drenched 
with blood; officers with drawn swords, and 


shirts stained with gore, surrounded the chair. | 


A few minutes, often a few seconds, disposed 
of the fate of each individual; dragged from the 
pretended judgment hall, they were turned out to 
the populace, who thronged round the doors, arm- 
ed with sabres, panting for slaughter, and with 
loud cries demanding a quicker supply of vic- 
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tims. No executioners were required; the peo- 
ple despatched the condemned with their own 
hands, and sometimes enjoyed the savage pleas- 
ure of beholding them run a considerable dis- 
tance before they expired. Immured in the up- 
per chambers of the building, the other prisoners 
endured the agony of witnessing the prolonged 
sufferings of their comrades; a dreadful thirst 
added to their tortures, and the inhuman jailers 
refused even a draught of water to their earnest 
entreaties. Some had the presence of mind to 
observe in what attitude death soonest relieved 
its victims, and resolved, when their hour ar- 
rived, to keep their hands down, lest, by warding 
off the strokes, they should prolong their suffer- 
ings.* 

The populace, however, in the court of the 
Abbaye, complained that the foremost only got 
a stroke at the prisoners, and that they were de- 
prived of the pleasure of murdering the aristo- 
crats. It was, in consequence, agreed that those 
in advance should only strike with the backs of 
their sabres, and that the wretched victims should 
be made to run the gauntlet through a long ave- 
nue of murderers, each of whom should have the 
satisfaction of striking them before they expired. 
The women in the adjoining quarter of the city 
made a formal demand to the commune for lights 
to see the massacres, and a lamp was, in conse- 
quence, placed near the spot where the victims 
issued, amid the shouts of the spectators. Bench- 
es, under the charge of sentinels, were next ar- 
ranged ‘‘ Pour les Messiewrs,” and another ‘“‘ Pour 
les Dames,” to witness the spectacle. As each 
successive prisoner was turned out of the gate, 
yells of joy rose from the multitude, and when 
he fell they danced like cannibals round his re- 
mains.t 

Billaud Varennes soon after arrived, wearing 
his magisterial scarf. Mounted 0n gpeech of Bil- 
a pile of dead, he harangued the peo- laud Varen- 
ple amid this infernal scene: “ ei ti- nes to the mur- 
zens, you have exterminated some ‘¢fe?s- 
wretches; you have saved your country; the 
municipality is at a loss how to discharge its 
debt of gratitude towards you. I am authorized 
to offer each of you twenty-four, francs, which 
shall be instantly paid. (Loud applause.) Re- 
spectable citizens, continue your good work, and 
acquire new titles to the homage of your coun- 
try! But let no unworthy action soil your 
hands: you dishonour this glorious day if you en- 
gage in any meaner work: abstain from pillage; 
the municipality shall take care that your claims 
on them are discharged. Be noble, grand, and 
generous, worthy of the task you have underta- 
ken: let everything on this great day be fitting 
the sovereignty of the people, who have commit- 
ted their vengeance to your hands.” The assas- 
sins were not slow in claiming their promised 
reward: stained with blood and bespattered with 
brains, with their swords and bayonets in their 
hands, they soon thronged the doors of the com- 
mittee of the municipality, who were at a loss 
for funds to discharge their claims. “Do you 
think I have only earned twenty-four francs ?” 
said a young baker, armed with a massy weap- 
on; “J have slain forty with my own hands.” At 
midnight the mob returned, threatening instant 
death to the whole committee if they were not 
forthwith paid; with the sabre at his throat, a 
member of the municipality advanced the half 
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of the sum required, and the remainder was paid 
by Roland, the minister of the interior. ‘The 
names of the assassins and the sum they receiy- 
ed are still to be seen written with blood in the 
registers of the section of the Jardin des Plantes, 
of the municipality, and of the section of 
Unity.*t 

The dignity of virtue, the charms of beauty, 
‘were alike lost upon the multitude. Among the 
rest, they seized on the humane and enlightened 
M. Sicard, teacher of the deaf and dumb, the 
tried friend of the poorer classes. He would 
have been instantly murdered, though his char- 
acter was known, had not a courageous watch- 
maker, of the name of Monnot, rushed between 
and stayed the lance, already raised to be plun- 
gedin his bosom. In the midst of the massacres, 
Mademoiselle de Sombrieul, eighteen years of 
age, threw herself on her father’s neck, who was 
beset by the assassins, and declared they should 
not strike him but through her body. In amaze- 
ment at her courage, the mob paused, and one 
of the number presented her with a cup filled 
with blood, exclaiming, “Drink! it is the blood 
of the aristocrats !” promising, if she drank it off, 
to spare his life. She did so, and he was saved. 
Mademoiselle Cazotte, of still younger years, 
sought out her aged parent in prison during the 
tumult: when the guards came to drag him be- 
fore the tribunal, she clung so firmly to his neck 
tlat it was found impossible to separate them, 
and she succeeded in softening the murderers ; 
but he perished a few days afterward with the 
courage of a martyr, and his heroic daughter 
only learned his fate upon being subsequently 
liberated from confinement.t ; 

Similar tragedies took place at the same time 
Massacrein in all the other jails of Paris, and in 
- the prison of the religious houses, which were 
the Carmes. fiJled with victims. In the prison 
of the Carmes, above two hundred of the clergy 
were assembled; in the midst of them was the 
Archbishop of Arles, venerable for his years and 
his virtues, and several other prelates. Ar- 
ranged round the altar, they heard the cries of 
the assassins, who clamoured at the gates; a 
few, yielding to the dictates of terror, had es- 
eaped, and were beyond the reach of danger, 
when, struck with shame at deserting their breth- 
ren in such an extremity, they returned and 
shared their fate. Awed by the sublimity of the 
scene, the wretches hastened the work of destruc- 
tion, lest the hearts of the spectators should be 
softened ere the massacre began; the Archbishop 
of Arles repeated the prayer for those in the ago- 
nies of death, and they expired imploring for- 
giveness for their murderers. Many were offer- 
ed their life on condition of taking the revolu- 
tionary oaths: all refused, and died in the faith 
of their fathers. Among the slain were several 
-curates who had been eminent for their charity 
in the dreadful famine of 1789: they received 
death from the hands of those whom they had 
saved from its horrors.§ 

The fate of the Princess Lamballe was par- 
Death of the ticularly deplorable. 'Tenderly at- 
‘Princess tached to the queen, she at first, at 
Lamballe. her own desire, shared her captivity, 
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but was afterward, by orders of the municis 
pality, separately confined in the Petite Force, 
When the assassins arrived at her cell, she was 
offered her life if she would swear hatred to the 
king and queen: she refused, and was instantly 
struck down. One of her domestics, whom she 
had loaded with benefits, gave the first blow. 
Her graceful figure was instantly torn in pieces 
the fragments put on the end of pikes, and pa- 
raded through different parts of the city. The 
head, raised on a lance, was first carried to the 
palace of the Duke of Orleans, who rose from 
dinner, and smiled at the ghastly spectacle; it 
was hext conveyed to the Temple, and paraded 
before the windows of Louis XVI. Ignorant 
of what had passed, and attracted by the noise, 
the king, at the desire of one of the commission- - 
ers of the municipality, proceeded to the win- 
dow, and, by the beautiful hair, recognised the 
bloody remains of his once lovely friend;* an- 
other commissioner, of more humane feelings, 
tried to prevent him from beholding it.  After- 
ward the king was asked if he remembered the © 
name of the soldier who had showed such bar- 
barity: “No,” he replied; “but perfectly the 
name of him who showed sensibility.”+ ~ 

It is a singular circumstance, worthy of being 
recorded as characteristic of the almost incon- 
ceivable state of the human mind during such 
convulsions, that many of the assassins who put 
the prisoners to death showed themselves, on 
some occasions, feelingly alive to the warmest 
sentiments of humanity. M. Journiac was for- 
tunate enough, by a combination of presence of 
mind and good fortune, to obtain an acquittal 
from the terrible tribunal: two individuals, 
Strangers to him, pressed his foot to mark when 
he should speak, and when acquitied, bore him 
safe under the arch of spears and sabres through 
which he had to pass. He offered them mone 
when they had arrived at a place of safety: they 
refused, and after embracing him, returned to the 
work of destruction. Another prisoner, saved 
in a similar manner, was conducied home with 
the same solicitude; the murderers, still reeking 
with the carnage they had committed, insisted 
on being spectators of the meeting of him and 
his family: they wept at the scene, and imme- 
diately went back with renewed alacrity to the 
scene of death. It would seem as if, in that con- 
vulsive state, all strong emotions rapidly suc- 
ceed each other in the human breast; and the 
mind, wrought up as by the interest of a trage- 
dy, is prepared alike for the most savage deeds 
of cruelty, or the tenderest emotions of pity.t 

Above five thousand persons perished in the 
different prisons of Paris during these massa- 
eres, which continued, with no interruption, from 
the 2d to the 6th of September. When the other 
captives were all destroyed, the assassins, insa- 
tiable in their thirst for blood, besieged the Bicé- 
tre, containing several thousand prisoners con- 
fined for ordinary offences having no connexion 
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with the state. They defended themselves with 
such resolution that it became necessary to em- 
ploy cannon for their destruction. But the mul- 
titude were resolutely bent on blood, and con- 
tinued the contest by unceasingly bringing up 
fresh forces, till the felons were overpowered, 
and all put to death. At length the murders 
ceased, from the complete exhaustion of its vic- 
tims. Their remains were thrown into trench- 
es, previously prepared by the municipality for 
their reception; they were subsequently convey- 
ed to the catacombs, where they were built up, 
and still remain the monument of crimes unfit to 
be thought of, even in the abodes of death, which 
France would willingly bury in oblivion.* 

During the crusade against the Albigeois in 
the south of France, four hundred men and wo- 
men were publicly burned at Carcassonne, to 
“the great joy of the crusading warriors.” 
When the Athenian democracy extinguished 
the revolt in the island of Mytilene, they passed 
a decree, ordering the whole vanquished people, 
with their offSpring,t to be put to death. When 
the Irish soldiers in Montrose’s army were made 
prisoners, after the battle of Philiphaugh, they 
were thrown, with their wives and children, 
from the bridge of Linlithgow, in Scotland; and 
the Patriot bands stood on the banks of the river 
with uplifted halberds, and massacred such of 
the helpless innocents as were thrown undrown- 
ed upon the shore.§ Cruelty is not the growth 
of any particular country; it is not found in a 
greater degree in France than it would be in any 
other state similarly situated. It is the unchain- 
ing the passions of the multitude which in all 
ages produces this effect. ‘ 

During these terrific scenes, the National As- 
Feeblecon- Sembly, how anxious soever to arrest 
duct of the the disorders, could do nothing; the 
assembly. ministry were equally impotent; the 
terrible municipality ruled triumphant. At the 
worst period of the massacres, the legislature 
was engaged in discussing a decree for the coin- 
ing of money. When the slaughter of the priests 
at the prison of Carmes could no longer be con- 
cealed, they sent a deputation to endeavour to 
save the victims; but they only succeeded in 
rescuing one. On the following day, the com- 
missioners of the magistracy appeared at the 
bar of the assembly, and assured the deputies 
that Paris was in the most complete tranquillity, 
though the murders continued for four days. af- 
terward. The National Guard, divided in opin- 
ion, hesitated to act; and Santerre, their new 
commander, refused to call them out. Roland 
alone had the courage in the assembly to exert 
his talents in the cause of humanity.l| A few 
days afterward, the eloquence of Vergniaud 
roused the legislature from their stupor; and he 
had the resolution to propose, and the influence 
to carry, a decree, rendering the members of the 
municipality responsible, with their heads, for 
the safety of their prisoners. 

The small number of those who perpetrated 
these murders in the French capital under the 
eyes of the legislature is one of the most in- 
structive facts in the history of revolutions. 
Marat had long before said that, with two hun- 
flred assassins at a louis a day, he would govern 
France, and cause three hundred thousand heads 
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to fall; and the events of tne 2d of September 
seemed to justify the opinion. The number of 
those actually engaged in the massacre did not 
exceed three hundred, and twice as many more 
witnessed and encouraged their proceedings ; 
yet this handful of men governed Paris and 
France with a despotism which three hundred 
thousand armed warriors afterward strove in 
vain to effect. The immense majority of the 
well-disposed citizens, divided in opinion, irres- 
olute in conduct, and dispersed in different quar- 
ters, were incapable of arresting a band of as- 
sassins engaged in the most atrocious cruelties 
of which modern Europe has yet afforded an ex- 
ample; an important warning to the strenuous 
and the good in every succeeding age, to com- 
bine for defence the moment that the aspiring, 
and the desperate have begun to agitate the pub- 
lic mind; and never to trust that mere smallness. 
of numbers can be relied on for preventing reck- 
less ambition from destroying irresolute virtue.* 

It is not less worthy of observation that these. 
atrocious massacres took place in the heart of a. 
city where above fifty thousand men were en- 
rolled in the National Guard, and had arms in 
their hands; a force specifically destined to pre- 
vent insurrectionary movements, and support, 
under all changes, the majesty of thelaw. ‘They 
were so divided in opinion, and the Revolution- 
ists composed so large a part of their number, 
that nothing whatever was done by them, either 
on the 10th of August, when the king was de- 
throned, or the 2d of September, when the pris- 
oners were massacred, This puts in a forcible 
point of view the weakness of such a body, 
which, being composed of citizens, is distracted 
by their feelings, and actuated by their passions. 
In ordinary times, it may exhibit an imposing 
array, and be adequate to the repression of the 
smaller. disorders; but it is paralyzed by the 
events which throw society into convulsions, 
and generally fails at the decisive moment when 
its aid is most required. 

The municipality of France wrote an infer-. 
nal circular to the other cities of | . 
France, inviting them to imitate the pees of 
massacres of the capital; but none mune of Pa- 
obeyed the summons. The prison- tis to other 
ers of Orleans had been despatched }assacresin 
to Paris; the emissaries of the con- “™™°* 
vention met them at Versailles, where they were 
all murdered, with the exception of three, left 
for dead among the slain, and saved during the 
night by the humanity of some women. The 
virtuous and enlightened Larochefoucault was. 
arrested in his carriage, and massacred on the: 
spot, in the arms of his wife and mother.tt 

* Barbar., 57. Louvet, Rév. Mém., xlvi., 73. 
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The plunder arising from the property of so 
Enormous “Many. Victims procured immense 
jplunder by wealth to the municipality of Paris. 
the munici- Not only was the plate of the church- 
pality of es, and all the movables of the emi- 
ae: ants, seized by their orders, but the 
whole effects of the prisoners massacred in the 
prisons were by them put under sequestration, 
and deposited in the vast warehouses belonging 
to the committee of surveillance. 

Neither the assembly, nor the convention, nor 
-any other authority, ever could obtain from them 
either an account of the amount of this plunder, 
or how it was disposed of. The magistrates 
went a step farther, and of their own authority 
sold the furniture of all the great hotels, on which 
the national seal had been put, in consequence 
-of the emigration of their proprietors. ‘The min- 
ister of the interior was unable to prevent those 
scandalous abuses: all the inferior agents of au- 
thority were in the interest of the municipality ; 
and the National Guards, remodelled under the 
title of armed sections, and composed of the 
most worthless classes, were in a state of com- 
plete disorganization. One night the jewel-of- 
fice in the Tuileries was pillaged, and all the 
splendid ornaments of the crown disappeared 
forever. The seals affixed on the locks weré 
removed, but no marks of violence appeared on 
them, which clearly showed the abstraction was 
alone by order of the authorities, and not by pop- 
ular violence. One of the finest jewels after- 
ward appeared in the hands of Sergent, one of 
the committee who signed the circular cailing 
upon the rest of France to imitate the massacres 
of the prisons in Paris. Such were the first ef 
fects of the popular election of a magistracy in 
the French capital.* 

It was in the midst of these horrors that the 
‘Termnation Legislative Assembly drew to its ter- 
of the Legis- mination. Its history is full of inter- 
lative As- est to those who study the workings 

‘ sembly. of the human mind in periods of na- 
tional convulsion. Its opening was preceded 
by a deceitful calm: the ambition of party, the 
fury of passion, seemed for a time to be stilled, 
and the monarch, hailed by the acclamations of 
the multitude, tasted for a few days the sweets 
of popular administration, The Constituent 
Assembly had declared the Revolution finished : 
the king had accepted the Constitution: the 
days of anarchy were supposed to be passed. 

But those who “disturb the peace of all the 
world can seldom rule it when ’tis wildest.” 
It terminated in days of bloodshed and carnage; 
with an imprisoned king, an absent nobility, an 
insurgent people; preceded by the murder of the 
Royalist, and with the axe suspended over the 
head of the patriotic class. ‘The destruction 
which its measures brought upon the’ higher 
zanks was speedily, by its successor, inflicted 
upon its own leaders. Such is the inevitable 
march of revolutions, when the passions of the 
multitude are brought into collision with the 
unsupported benevolence of the philanthropic, 
and vigour and unanimity are not displayed by 
the friends of order and the holders of property ; 
when reason and justice are appealed to on one 
side, and selfish ambition arrayed on the other. 
‘With less discussion on abstract rights and 
more attention to present dangers, with less spec- 
ulation and more action, it might have arrested 
the progress of the Revolution: a vigorous pros- 
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ecution of the victory in the Champs de Mars, a 
charge of 500 horse in the Place of the Carrou- 
sel on August 10th, would have prevented the 
overthrow of the throne, and extinguished the 
reign of Robespierre.* 

The Narronat Convention began under dark- 
er auspices. The 10th of August had 
given the ascendant of victory to the 
Democratical class; the great and inert 
mass of the people were disposed, as in all com- 
motions, to range themselves on the victorious 
side. ‘The sections of Paris, under the influence 
of Robespierre and Marat, returned the most 
revolutionary deputies; those of most. other 
towns followed their example.+ 

The Jacobins, with their affiliated clubs, on 
this occasion exercised an overwhelming influ- 
ence over all France. The parent club at Paris 
had, with this view, printed and circulated, in 
every department, lists of all the votes passed 
during the session, to instruct the electors. All 
the deputies who had voted against the desires 
of the popular party, and especially all such as 
had acquitted La Fayette, were particularly 
pointed out for rejection. At Paris, the violent 
leaders of the municipality who had organized 
the revolt of August 10th exercised an irresisti- 
ble sway over the citizens. Robespierre and 
Danton were the first named, amid unanimous 
shouts of applause; after these, Camille Des- 
moulins, Fabre d’Eglantine, David thé celebra- 
ted painter, Collot d’Herbois, Billaud Varennes, 
Legendre, Panis, Sergent, almost all implicated 
in the massacres in the prisons, were also chosen. 
To these was added the Duke of Orleans, who 
had abdicated his titles, and was called Philippe 
Egalité.t ; 

The first measure of the convention was to 
abolish the monarchy and! proclaim a 
Repusiic. The calendar was changed: 
it was no longer the fourth year of liberty, 
but the first year of the French Republic. But 
no sooner were these great measures adopted, 
than the fury of the party broke out with redoub- 
led violence: the contending factions seemed 
each desirous of placing itself at the head of the 
popular insurrection, recently become the ruling 
power. These two parties were the Girondists 
and the Jacobins. Their strife soon assumed an 
envenomed character: their principles were ut- 
terly incompatible : life or death hung on the 
issue of the struggle.§ 

The Girondists were the philosophers of the 
Revolution. Their ideas were often Character 
grand and generous, drawn from the of the Gi- 
heroes of Greece and Rome, or the rendists. 
more enlarged philanthropy of modern times; 
their language ever indulgent and seducing to 
the people; their principles those which gave its 
early popularity and its immense celebrity to the 
Revolution. But they judged of mankind by a 
false standard: their ruinous error consisted in 
supposing that the multitude could be regulated 
by the motives which influenced the austere pa- 
triots whom they numbered among their own 
body. An abstract sense of justice, a passion 
for general equality, a repugnance for violent 
governments, distinguished their speeches; but 
yet from their innovations has sprung the most 
oppressive tyranny of modern times, and they 
were at last found joining in many measures of 
22) SS Se ae 
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the most flagrant iniquity. The dreadful war, 
which ravaged Europe for twenty years, was 
provoked by their declamations; the death of 
the king, the overthrow of the throne, the Reign 
of Terror, flowed from the principles which they 
promulgated. It is no apology for such conduct 
to allege that they were sincere In their desire 
for a republic and the happiness of France: the 
common proverb, that “ Hell is paved with good 
intentions,” shows how generally perilous con- 
duct, even when flowing from pure motives, 1s 
found to lead to the most disastrous consequen- 
ces. They were too often, in their political 
career, reckless and inconsiderate ; and thence 
their eloquence and genius only rendered them 
the more dangerous, 
were influenced by such alluring expressions. 
Powerful in raising the tempest, they were feeble 
and irresolute in allaying it; invincible in suf- 
fering, heroic in death, they were destitute of the 
energy and practical experience requisite to avert 
disaster. The Democrats supported them as long 
as they urged forward the Revolution, and be- 
came their bitterest enemies aS soon as they 
strove to allay its fury. ‘They were constantly 
misled by expecting that intelligence was to be 
found among the lower orders; that reason and 
justice would prevail with the multitude; and as 
constantly disappointed by experiencing the in- 
variable ascendant of passion or interest among 
their popular supporters—the usual error of ele- 
vated and generous minds, and which so fre- 
quently unfits them for the actual administration 
of affairs. Their tenets would have led them to 
support the constitutional throne ; but they were 
unable to stem the torrent of Demoeratical fury 
which they themselves had excited, and com- 
pelled, to avert still greater disasters, to concur 
in many cruel measures alike contrary to their 
wishes and their principles. The leaders of this 
party were Vergniaud, Brissot, and Roland; 
men of powerful eloquence, generous hilanthro- 
py, ané Roman firmness; who knew how to die, 
but not to live; who perished because they want- 
ed the audacity and wickedness requisite for suc- 
cess in a revolution.* 

The radical and inherent vice of this party was 
their irreligion; and the dreadful misfortunes in 
which they involved their country proves how 
inadequate the most splendid talents are to the 
management of human affairs, or the right dis- 
charge of social duty, without that overruling 
principle. With all their love of justice, they 
declared Louis guilty; with all their humanity, 
they voted for his death. 
Vendée, who trusted only to the rule of duty pre- 
scribed in their religion, were never betrayed in 
the same manner into acts for which no apology 
can be found. Whenever statesmen abandon 
the plain rules of duty and justice, and base their 
conduct on the quicksands of supposed expedi- 
ence, they are involved in a series of errors 
which quickly precipitate them into the most 
serious crimes. But the greatest efforts of hu- 
man wisdom or virtue are unequal to direct or 
sustain the mind in the trying scenes which a 
revolution induces: it is the belief of futurity, 
and a sense of religion alone, which can support 
humanity in such calamities; and their want of 
such principles rendered all the genius and phi- 
lanthropy of the Girondists of no practical avail 
in stemming all the disasters of the-Revolution.t 
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The Girondists had no point of assemblage, 
like the well-disciplined forces of their adver- 
saries; but their leaders frequently met at the 
parties of Madame Roland, where all the ele- 
gance which the Revolution had left, and all the 
talent which it had developed, were wont to as- 
semble. This remarkable woman, by the con-- 
curring testimony of all her contemporaries, exX- 
ercised a powerful influence over the fortunes of 
her country. The fire of her genius, the warmth 
of her feeling, the eloquence of her language, en- 
abled her to maintain an undisputed ascendency 
even over the greatest men in France. She lived 
to lament the crimes perpetrated in the name of 
liberty, and died a victim to her conjugal fideli- 
ty, evincing in her last moments a degree of in- 
trepidity rarely paralleled even in the annals of 
female heroism, and which, had it been general 
in her party, might have stifled the Reign of 
Terror in its birth.* : 

Vergniaud was the most eloquent speaker of 
the Gironde, but he had not the vigour 
or resolution requisite for the leader 
of a party in troubled times. Passion, 
in general, had little influence over his mind: he 
was humane, gentle, and benevolent; difficult to 
rouse to.exertion, and still more to be convinced. 
of the wickedness either of his adversaries or a 
large part of his supporters. But when great 
occasions arose, and the latent energy of his mind 
was roused, he poured forth his generous thoughts 
in streams of eloquence which never have been 
equalled in the French assembly. It was not, 
like that of Mirabeau, broken and emphatic, 
adapted to the changing temper of the audience 
he addressed: but uniformly elegant, sonorous, 
and flowing, swelling at times into the highest 
strains of impassioned oratory. That such a 
man should have been unable to rule the con- 
vention only proves how unfit a body, elected as 
they were, is to rule the destinies of a great na- 
tion.t 

Gaudet was more animated than Vergniaud: 
he seized with more readiness the chan- 
ges of the moment, and preserved his 
presence of mind more completely during the 
stormy discussions of theassembly. Gensonne, 
with inferior talents for speaking, was neverthe- 
less looked up to as a leader of his party from 
his firmness and resolution of character. Bar- 
baroux, anative of the south of France, po, 
brought to the strife of faction the ar- 5 
dent temperament of his sunny climate; reso- 
lute, sagacious, and daring, he early divined the 
bloody designs of the Jacobins, but was unable 
to prevail on his associates to adopt the despe- 
rate measures which he soon foresaw would be 
necessary to give them anything like an equali- 
ty in the strife.t 

Very different was the character of the Jaco- 
BINS, that terrible faction, whose crimes 
have stained the annals of France with 5; 
such unheard-of atrocities. Their ori- 
gin draws back to the struggles in 1789, when a 
certain number of deputies from the provinces 
met in the convent of the Jacobins, formerly the 
seat of the Assemblies of the League. ‘The pop- 
ularity of the club soon attracted the most au- 
dacious and able of the Democratic party: the 
nave of the church was transformed into a hall 
for the méeting of the members; and the seat of 
the president made of the top of a Gothic mon-- 
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ument of black marble, which stood against the 
walis. The tribune, from whence the orators 
addressed the assembly, consisted of two beams 
placed across each other like a half-constructed 
scaffold; behind it were suspended from the 
walls the ancient instruments of torture—the un- 
attended to, but fitting accompaniments of such 
a scene; numbers of bats at night flitted through 
its vast and gloomy vaults, and by their screams 
interrupted the din of the meeting. Such was 
the strife of contending voices, that muskets 
were discharged at intervals to produce a tem- 
porary cessation of the tumult. A great number 
of affiliated societies, in all the great towns of 
France, early gave this club a decided prepon- 
derance: the eloquence of Mirabeau thundered 
under its roof; and all the principal insurrec- 
tions of the Revolution were prepared by its 
leaders.* : 

The revolts of the 14th of July, the 20th of 
June, and the 10th of August, were openly dis- 
cussed, long before they took place, in the hall of 
the Jacobins; there were rehearsed all the great 
. changes of the drama which were shortly after- 

ward to be acted in the assembly. ‘The massa- 
cres of the 2d of September alone appear to have 
been unprepared by them; their infamy rests 
with Danton andthe municipality of Paris. As 
usual in Democratic assemblies, the most vio- 
lent and outrageous soon acquired an ascenden- 
cy; the-mob applauded those who were loudest 
in the assertion of the sovereignty of the people. 
Fifteen hundred members usually attended its 
meetings; a few lamps only lighted the vast ex- 
tert of the room ; the members appeared, for the 
most part, in shabby attire; and the galleries 
were filled with the lowest of the populace. In 
' this den of darkness were prepared the bloody 
lists of proscription and massacre; the meetings 
were opened. with revolutionary songs, and 
shouts of applause followed each addition to the 
list of murder, each account of its perpetration 
by the affiliated societies. Never was aman of 
honour, seldom a man of virtue, admitted with- 
in this society; it had a secret horror for every 
one who was not attached to its fortunes by the 
hellish bond of committed wickedness. A rob- 
ber, an assassin, was certain of admission, as sure 
as the victim of their violence was of rejection. 
The well-known question put to the entrants, 
“ What have you done to be hanged if the an- 
cient régime is restored Y’ exemplifies at once 
the bond which held them together. Their place 
of meeting was adorned with anarchical sym- 
bols, tricolour flags, and busts of the leading rey- 
olutionists of former times. Long before the 
death of Louis X VI., two portraits, adorned with 
garlands, of Jacques Clement and Ravaillac, 
were hung on thewalls; immediately below was 
the date of the murder which each had commit- 
ted, with the words, ‘‘ He was fortunate; he kill- 
.edaking.” Inferior to their adversaries in learn- 
ing, eloquence, and taste, they were infinitely 
their superiors in the arts of popularity; they 
succeeded with the mob, because they knew by 
experience the means of moving the mass from 
which they sprung. Reason, justice, humanity, 
were never appealed to; flattery, agitation, and 
terror, constituted their never-failing methods of 
seduction, ‘The extreme of democracy was the 
form of government which they supported, be- 
cause it was most grateful to the indigent class 
on whom they depended; but nothing was far- 
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ther from their intentions than to share with 
others the power which they so strenuously 
sought for themselves. The greatest levellers 
in theory, they became the most absolute tyrants 
in practice; havihg nothing to lose, they were 
utterly reckless in their measures of aggrandize-- 
ment ; restrained by no feelings of conscience, 
they reaped for a time the fruits of audacious 
wickedness. The leaders of this party were 
Danton, Marat, Robespierre, Billaud Varennes, 
St. Just, and Collot @Herbois—names destined 
to acquire an execrable celebrity in French an- 
nals; whose deeds will never be forgotten so long 
as the voice of conscience is heard inthe human 
heart ; who have done more to destroy the cause 
of freedom, than all the tyrants who have prece- 
ded them.* 

From the first opening of the convention, the 
Girondists occupied the right, and the Jacobins 
the seats on the summit of the left, whence their 
designation of “The Mountain” was derived. 
The former had the majority of votes, the great= 
er part of the departments having returned men 
of comparatively moderate principles; but the 
latter possessed a great advantage in having on 
their side all the members of the city of Paris, 
who ruled the mob, always ready to crowd at 
their call round the doors of the assembly, and 
in being supported by the municipality, which 
had already grown into a ruling power in the 
state, and had become the great centre of the 
Democratic party. A neutral body, composed. 
of those members whose principles were not yet. 
declared, was called the Plain of Marais: it 
ranged itself with the Girondists until terror 
compelled its members to coalesce with the vic- 
torious side.t j 

Connected with the parent club of the Jaco-. 
bins at Paris, were a multitude of af- TaAnencsee 
filiated societies in every considerable the Jacobin 
town of France, who trained up dis- clubs in 
ciples for the parent establishment, France. 
disseminated its principles, and sent up contin- 
ual supplies of energetic ambition to feed the 
flame in the capital. The magistracy also had 
established relations with all the municipalities. 
of France, who, elected by almost universal suf- 
frage, had generally fallen, as in all civil convul- 
sions, into the hands of the most violent party. 
The Jacobins, therefore, ruled the whole effective 
power of the state; nothing remained to the Gi- 
rondists but the ministry, who, thwarted by the 
municipality, had-no authority in Paris. The 
army, raised during the excitement of the Revo- 
lution, could not be trusted against the popular 
leaders; if it could, the distance at which it was 
placed, and its active occupation on the frontier, 
precluded it from being of any service in resist- 
ing the insurrections of the capital.t 

The two rival parties mutually indulged in re- 
criminations, in order to influence the 
public mind. The Jacobins inces- 
santly reproached the Girondists with 
desiring to dissolve the Republic ; to 
establish three-and-twenty separate 
Democratic states, held together, like the Amer- 
ican provinces, by a mere federal union; and 
though this design was never seriously enter- 
tained by them, except when the advance of the 
Duke of Brunswick threatened to lead to the cap- 
ture of Paris, the imprudent conversations of 
Brissot, and other leaders of the party, and the 
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‘extravagant admiration which they always pro- 
fessed for the institutions of America, were suffi- 
cient to give a colour to the accusation. Nothing 
more was requisite to render them in the highest 
degree unpopular in Paris, the very existence 
of which depended on its remainins, through all 
the phases of government, the seat of the ruling 
power. The Girondists retorted upon their ad- 
versaries charges better founded, but not so like- 
ly to inflame the populace. ‘They reproached 
them with endeavouring to establish in the mu- 
nicipality of Paris a power superior to the legis- 
jature of all France; with overawing the delib- 
erations of the convention by menacing peti- 
tions, or the open display of brute force; and 
secretly preparing for their favourite leaders, 
Danton, Robespierre, and Marat, a triumvirate 
of power, which would speedily extinguish all 
thé freedom which had been acquired. The first 
part of the accusation was well founded even 
then; of the last, time soon afforded an ample 
‘confirmation. * 

One of tlie first cares of the convention was the 
Sept. 23, State of the finances. From the report 
‘State of of M. Cambon, the minister of finance, 
finances. jt appeared that the preceding assemblies 
had authorized the fabrication of two thousand 
seven hundred millions of assignats, or above 
£130,000,000 sterling; a prodigious sum to have 
een issued in three years of almost continued 
peace, and clearly demonstrating that the reve- 
“nue, from its ordinary sources, had almost en- 
tirely disappeared. Of this immense fund, how- 
ever, only twenty-four millions remained. A 
new issue, therefore, became indispensable, and 
vas immediately ordered, on the security of the 
national domains, which were continually in- 
‘ereasing, and now embraced, more than two 
thirds of the landed property of France, from the 
continued confiscation of the estates of the emi- 
grants.t 

A still more Democratic constitution than that 
Masao framed by the Constituent and Legisla- 

pt. 24. tive Assemblies was at the same time 
established. All the requisites for election to 
any offices whatever were, on the motion of the 
Duke of Orleans, abolished. It was no longer 
necessary to select judges from legal men, nor 
magistrates from the class of proprietors. All 
persons, in whatever rank, were declared eligible 
to every station; and the right of voting in the pri- 
mary assemblies conferred on every man above 
‘the age of twenty-one years. Absolute equality, 
in its literal sense, was universally established.t 

Roland, at the same time, gave a frightful pic- 
ture of the massacres which the Jacobin emis- 
saries had spread over'all France. ‘‘ The disor- 
ders of Paris,” said he, ‘ have been too faithfully 
imitated in the departments. It is not anarchy 
«which is to be accused for these calamities, but 
tyrants of a new species, who have sprung up in 
-our newly enfranchised France. It is from Paris 
‘that these daily incitements to murder proceed. 
How can we preserve the people from the most 
frightful misery, when so many citizens are 
-cbliged to remain in concealment for fear of 
‘their lives; when invitations to pillage, murder, 
rapine, and lists of proscription, daily appear on 
‘the walls of the capital? How shall we frame 
a constitution for France, if the convention 
charged with it deliberates under the daggers of 
assassins 2” After a vehement debate, a decree 
against the instigators to murder, and for the es- 
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tablishment of a departmental guard, was pass- 
ed, but subsequent events prevented it from be- 
ing ever carried into execution.* 

The Girondists, foreseeing the character of 
Robespierre, directed their first attacks slecusation 
‘against him. Osselin and Barbaroux of Marat by 
publicly accused him of aspiring to the the Giron- 
dictatorship; but the leaders of their oe 
party, not yet aware of the necessity of vigor- 
ous measures against so desperate an adversary, 
quashed the proceeding. Marat was next the ob- 
ject of accusation; a thrill of horror ran through 
the convention when he appeared before them: 
the massacres which he had so strenuously rec- 
ommended in his journal, “L’Ami du Peuple,” 
were still fresh in the recollections of the depu- 
ties. Vergniaud read a number of that journal, 
where it was coldly calculated that seventy thou- 
sand heads must fall before liberty could be es- 
tablished: the galleries openly applauded the 
proposal. Another of the Girondists soon after 
read another paper, published a few days before 
by the accused, in which he said, “One consid- 
eration alone overwhelms me, and that is, that 
all my efforts to save the people will come to 
nothing without a new insurrection. When I: 


‘behold the temper of the majority of the deputies 


in the National Convention, I despair of the pub- 
lic safety. If, during its eight first sittings, the 
foundations of a constitution are not laid, nothing 
more need be expected from its labours. Fifty 
years of anarchy await you, from which you will 
never emerge but by the hands of a dictator, a 
true patriot and statesman. O! misguided peo- 
ple, if you but knew how to act.” At these words 
furious cries interrupted the speaker, some ap- 
plauding, others exclaiming, “'To the Abbaye! 
to the guillotine !’t - 

Marat mounted the tribune to reply; it was 
the first time he had been seen there, and such 
was the horror at his aspect, that it was long be- 
fore he could obtain a hearing. He acknowl- 
edged the writing to be his, however, and refused 
to disavow its contents. ‘‘To ask me to retract,” 
he added, “is to insist that I should shut my eyes 
to what I see, and my ears to what I hear; there 
is no power on earth which can force me to such 
a change of ideas: I can answer for the purity of 
my heart, but I cannot change my thoughts: they 
have sprung from the nature of things.” The 
Jacobins, with tumultuous shouts, testified their 
applause; many irresolute members, horror- 
struck at the proscriptions, but yet terrified at 
their authors, quitted the assembly. The ac- 
cused, perceiving his advantage, drew a pistol 
from his pocket: “Blush!” he exclaimed, “for 
your rashness in thus accusing the patriots: If 
the proposal for an accusation be carried, I will 
blow out my brains at the foot of the tribune. 
Such is the reward of my labours, my sufferings, 
my misery, in the cause of the people!’ The 
convention concealed its fear under the mask 
of contempt, and, on the motion of Tallien, voted 
that the Republic was one and indivisible, and 
dismissed the accused unpunished, to reap the 
fruits of a real victory.t 

A more formidable accusation was shortl; af- 
terward brought forward by Louvet, youvet ar- 
one of the ablest and most intrepid raigns Robes- 
leaders of the Gironde. Roland, as pierre. 
minister of the interior, had made a luminous 
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“statement of the situation of the metropolis, in 
which he had boldly exposed the sanguinary 
measures of the commune. “When the princi- 
ples of revolt and carnage,” said he, “are open- 
y avowed and applauded, not only in clubs, but 
in the bosom of the convention, who can doubt 
that some hidden partisans of the ancient régime, 
some pretended friends of the people, veiling 
itheir wickedness under the mask of patriotism, 
‘have conceived the design of overturning the 
‘constitution, and slaking their thirst for blood 
.and gold in the midst of public ruin?’ He then 
‘vead a letter from the president of the second 
“section of the Criminal Tribunal, announcing 
‘that his own life and that of his colleagues were 
“menaced, and that, in the language of the times, 
a new bleeding was required for the state, At 
‘this announcement, all eyes were turned to 
Robespierre, who immediately mounted the tri- 
bune, and exclaimed, “ No one will dare to ac- 
euse me to my face.” “TJ am he who accuses 
you,” said Louvet, with a firm voice and un- 
Shrinking eye: “yes, Robespierre, I accuse you.” 
The tyrant was moved at the glance of his ad- 
‘versary, whose talent and courage he had pre- 
viously experienced in the hall of the Jacobins. 
Louvet then, in an energetic and eloquent 
speech, traced the character and actions of his 
oe He followed Robespierre to the club 
‘of the Jacobins, the municipality, the Electoral 
Assembly, eternally calumniating his adversa- 
ries and flattering the mob; taking advantage 
of the passions of a blind multitude, urging it at 
pleasure to every excess; insulting in its name 
the majesty of the legislature, and compelling 
the sovereign power to issue the decrees he 
commanded, under the pain of rebellion ; order- 
ing, though unseen, the murders and robberies 


of September, to support the usurpation of the: 


municipality by means of terror; sending emis- 
saries through all France to instigate the com- 
mission of similar crimes, and induce the proy- 
inces to follow the example and obey the author- 
ity of Paris; incessantly occupied with his own 
praises, and magnifying the grandeur and pow- 
er of the people from whom he sprung. “The 
glory of the revolt of the 10th of August,” he 
added, “is common to all; but the glory of the 
massacres of September 2d belongs to you. On 
you and your associates may they rest forever. 
The people of Paris know how to combat, but 
not how to murder; they were seen in a body 
before the Tuileries on the glorious 10th of Au- 
gust, but a few hundred assassins alone perpe- 
trated the massacres of September. The elo- 
quence of Roland spoke in vain; the tutelary 
arm of Pétion was enchained; Danton refused 
to move; the presidents of the sections waited 
for orders from the general in command, which 
never arrived; the officers of the municipality, 
with their official scarfs, presided at the execu- 
tions ; and the orders you had given were too fa- 
tally obeyed.”’* 

The assembly was strongly moved by the elo- 
quence of Louvet, but he was feebly 
supported by his friends among the 
Girondists. He repeatedly appealed 
io Pétion, Vergniaud, and the other leaders, to 
support his statements, but they had not the firm- 
‘Mess to state boldly the truth. Had they testified 
a fourth part of what they knew, the accusation 

must have been instantly voted, and the tyrant 
strangled in his cradle. As it was, Robespierre, 


Reply of 
Robespierre. 
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fearful of its effects, demanded eight days to pre- 
pare for his defence. In the interval, the whole 
engines of terror were put in force: the Jaco- 
bins thundered out accusations against the in- 
trepid accuser, and all the leaders of the Mount- 
ain were indefatigable in their efforts to strike 
terror into their opponents. By degrees the im- 
pression cooled, and the accused mounted the 
tribune at its close with the air of a victor. The 
deputies came to regard the accusation as a pri- 
vate quarrel between Louvet and Robespierre, 
and felt no apprehension for a man whom they 
regarded, as Barere said, “as a man of the day 
—a little mover of discord.”* 

In the conclusion of his address, which was 
nervous and forcible, Robespierre observed, in 
allusion to the massacres of September 2d, 
“Without doubt,” said he, “the massacres in the 
prisons were illegal; but what was the revolt on 
the 10th of August or on the 14th of July? If 
we are to go back to what is legal, who can de- 
fend the Revolution, or save you all from a con- 
viction for high treason? Beware how, by such 
doctrines, you cast a doubt on the origin of youry 
own power. Without illegal measures, despot- 
ism. never yet was shaken: for what sovereign 
will establish legal forms for his own overthrow 2 
It is said that an innocent individual has perish- 
ed. The number of the sufferers has been great- 
ly exaggerated ; but, supposing there was one, it 
was doubtless too much. He was perhaps a 
good citizen, one of our best friends. Weep for 
him—-weep even for the unworthy citizens who 
have fallen under the sword of popular justice ; 
but let your grief, as every human thing, have a 
termination. But let us, at the same time, re- 
serve some tears for more touching calamities: 
weep! a hundred thousand citizens sacrificed by 
tyranny! weep! our fellow-citizens massacred 
in their cradles or in the arms of their mothers! 
Have you no brothers, or children, or wives to 
revenge? The family of French legislators is 
their country—is the whole human race, except- 
ing tyrants and their supporters. Weep, then, 
humanity debased under an odious yoke; but be 
consoled by the reflection that, by calming un- 
worthy discord, you will secure the happiness 
of your own country, and prepare that of the 
world.” Divided by opposite opinions, the as- 
sembly willingly closed with the proposal of 
Robespierre to put an end to these personal alter- 
cations, and pass to the order of the day. Bar- 
baroux and Lanjuinais vainly endeavoured to 
maintain the accusation; the leaders of the Gi- 
ronde themselves, izresolute in action, hesitated 
to support them. “If, indeed,” said Barere, 
“there existed in the Republic a man born with 
the genius of Czesar or the boldness of Crom- 
well; if there was to be found here a man with 
the talent of Sylla, and his dangerous means of 
elevation; if we had among us a legislator of 
vast ability, boundless ambition, and profound 
dissimulation; a general, for example, return- 
ing loaded with laurels, to dictate laws to your 
choice, or insult the rights of the people, I would 
be the first to propose against him a decree of 
accusation. But let us cease to waste our time 
on men who will fill no place in history ; let us 
not put pigmies on pedestals; the civic crowns 
of Robespierre are mingled with cypress.” ‘They 
flattered themselves that a simple passing to the 
order of the day would extinguish his influence 
as completely as exile or death, and actually join- 
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ed with the Jacobins in preventing the reply of 
Louvet: a fatal error, which France had cause 
to lament in tears of blood.* 

4. Tt was now evident that the Girondists were 
no match for their terrible adversaries. The 
men of action on their side, Louvet, Barbaroux, 
and Lanjuinais, in vain streve to rouse them to 
the necessity of vigorous measures in contend- 
ing with such enemies. Their constant reply 
was, that they would not be the first to com- 
mence the shedding of blood. Their whole vig- 
our consisted in declamation; their whole wis- 
dom in abstract discussion. Moderate in coun- 
sel, humane in intention, they were fitted to add 
to the prosperity of a republic in peace, but total- 
ly unequal to the task of guiding it in periods of 
agitation. They were too honourable to believe 
in the wickedness of their-opponents, too scru- 
pulous to adopt the measures requisite to crush 
them. When warned of the necessity of striking 
a decisive blow, they replied with the most de- 
plorable sang froid, that it was better not to irri- 
tate men of a violent temperament.t The only 
weapons they-could be prevailed on to employ 
were reason and eloquence, while their adversa- 
ries were daily sharpening their poniards. “It 
were easy to foresee,” says Louvet, “‘ what would 
be the issue of such a contest.” 

The measures of the Girondists, intended to 
The Giron. SUPport the Constitution, and crush 
dists pro- the ascendency of the Jacobin fac- 
pose toraise tion, were not more fortunate or ably 
azepni vor directed than their accusations of in- 
tien dividuals. Buzot proposed to estab- 

lish a guard, specially for the protec- 
tion of the convention, drawn from young men 
chosen from the different departments. Barba- 
roux at the same time brought forward four de- 
crees, ably conceived,, which, if carried into ex- 
ecution, would have effectually’ overthrown the 
usurpations ofthe municipality. By the first, the 
capital was to cease to be the seat of the legisla- 
ture when it lost its claim to their presence by 
failing to protect them from insult. By the sec- 
ond, the troops of the Fédérés and the national 
cavalry were to be charged, along with the arm- 
ed sections, with the protection of the legisla- 
ture. By the third, the convention was to con- 
stitute itself into a court of justice for the trial 
of ali conspirators against its authority. By the 
fourth, the convention suspended the munici- 
pality of Paris. This would have established 
an effectual counterpoise to the influence of the 
populace of Paris, and have been a decisive 
blow to the Jacobins and municipality of that 


. city. Robespierre combated the proposal with 


all his force. “Paris is now tranquil,” said he. 
“The blood of September 2d is yet reeking,” re- 
plied Vergniaud: “the authority of the con- 
vention is now universally respected.” “ You 
yourself daily call it in question in your sedi- 
tious assemblies, your sanguinary journals.” 
“Such a decree would be a libel on the people 
of Paris.” ‘They groan, as well as ourselves, 
under the assassins who oppress them.” “ You 
wish to create a tyranny.” ‘On the contrary, 
we strive to put anend to yours.” “You would 
establish a pretorian band.” “You rule by 
means of a horde of brigands.” ‘You are 
treading in the steps of Sylla.” “ You have the 
ambition of Cromwell.” These angry recrimi- 
nations had no effect but to divert the assembly 
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from the importance of the real subject at issue,, 
and, fearful of present danger, they rejected the 
only means of avoiding it in future, by deliver- 
ing themselves, unprotected, to the mob of the 
capital.* Thus the ministry irritated the Jaco-- 
bins without crushing them, and manifested. 
their distrust in the populace without providing: 
any counterpoise to their violence. 

The Jacobins skilfully availed themselves of: 
these impotent manifestations of dis- Thoobs 
trust to give additional currency to spread ths 
the report that the Girondists intended report of a- 
to transport the seat of government to division of 
the southern provinces. Thisrumour the Repub- 
rapidly gained ground with the popu-  ~ 
lace, and augmented their dislike at the minis- 
try. Their opponents, conscious of the falsehood. 
of the accusation, treated it with contempt; a 
striking proof of their ignorance of the trifling 
foundations on which popular favour or dislike: 
is founded. On every occasion, the Democrats. 
pressed for a decree in favour of the unity and 
indivisibility of the Republic, thereby insinua- 
ting the belief that a federal union was contem- 
plated by their adversaries ; a project of all oth- 
ers the most unpopular in the central city of 
Paris, and afterward productive of the most ru- 
inous consequences to the moderate party.t 

All these preliminary struggles were essays 
of strength by the two parties prior Preparations 
to the grand question which was now for the trial 
destined to attract the eyes of Europe of Louis. 
ae of the world. This was the trial of Louis 

Vi. 

The Jacobins had several motives for urging 
this measure. By placing the king’s life in per- 
il, they hoped to compel the Girondists openly ta 
espouse his cause, and thereby ruin them with- 


-out redemption in the eyes of the people; by en- 


gaging the popular party in so decisive a step, 
they knew that they would best preclude any 
chance of return to the Royalist government. 
They were desirous, moreover, of taking out 
of the hands of the Girondists, and the moderate: 
part of the convention, the formation of a Re- 
publican government; and they were probably 
of opinion that the vengeance of the dead was. 
less to be feared than that of the living, and that 
a dethroned king was a dangerous neighbour to 
an infant democracy.t 

To prepare the nation for this great event, and 
familiarize them with the tragedy in y;yent asi 
which it was intended to terminate, tein don 
the most vigorous measures were ta- menced by 
ken by the Jacobins over all France. the Jacobins- 
In their central club at Paris, the question was 
repeatedly canvassed, and the most inflammato- 
ry harangues were delivered, on the necessity 
of striking a decisive blow against the Royalist. 
faction. The popular societies in the depart 
ments were stimulated to present addresses to: 
the convention, openly demanding the condem- 
nation of the king. The sections of Paris imi- 
tated their example. Daily petitions were heard 
at the bar of the assembly, praying for vengeance 
on the murderers of the 10th of August, and for 
the death of the last tyrant. In the barbarous 
language of the age, the president had frequent- 
ly promised satisfaction to the numerous peti- 
tioners who prayed, “ De faire rouler la téte du 
tyran ;”’§ and in many proclamations, the mon- 
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arch they were about to try had been already 
condemned by the convention. 

A discovery was at this juncture made in the 
Discovery of 1 uileries, which increased to a very 
theironcloset high degree the popular discontent at 
in the Tuile- the unfortunate prince. In a cavity 
Ries) in the wall, behind a concealed iron 
door, were found a great variety of secret papers 
belonging to the court, placed there, as already 
mentioned, by order of Louis. Evidence was 
there discovered of the measures of Talon, the 
agreement with Mirabeau, the propositions of 
Bouillé, and many other secret transactions. 
Roland had the misfortune, by giving publicity 
to this discovery, to hasten the death of the sover- 
eign he was desirous to save. The papers re- 
covered threw a doubt on the consistency of 
many individuals on the popular side, but they 
in no degree implicated Lowis in any sinister or 
unworthy design. They amounted merely to 
this, that the monarch, severely pressed by his 
enemies, and deserted by all the world, was de- 
sirous of strengthening his party, or received 
and enteriained projects of deliverance from the 
most zealous of his adherents. But no trace 
was discovered of any intention, on his part, to 
subvert the Constitution he had sworn to main- 
tain, or do more than extricate himself from the 
ony to which, in the pretended days of free- 

om, he was really subjected by the Democrati- 
cal faction.* And is the sovereign to be the 
only person in a free country who is to be de- 
nied the privilege of making those efforts in fa- 
vour of his just rights which are so zealously 
asserted for the meanest of his subjects ? 

The charges brought against Louis were very 
numerous. Among others, he was accused of 
having written to the Bishop of Clermont on the 
16th of April, 1791, “that, if he recovered his 
power, he would restore the clergy and the Con- 
stitution to their ancient state ;” of having enter- 
tained designs of betraying his oaths and over- 
turning the Revolution; of having corresponded 
with the emigrant faction, whose avowed ob- 
ject was the restoration of the ancient order of 
things.t Of all these grounds of complaint, it 
is sufficient to observe, that in so far as they 
were founded in fact, they were perfectly justi- 
fiable in the circumstances in which he was 
placed; but that the greater part were base 
calumnies, equally contradicted by his virtues 
and his irresolution; and that, if he had really 
been actuated by the principles imputed to him, 
he never would have been reduced to the ne- 
cessity of vindicating himself before a popular 
assembly. 

The preliminary question which occupied the 
Prelimina- @8Sembly was whether Louis could 
ry point, be legally brought to trial before them. 
Could Lou- A committee, to whom the point was 
is be tried? yeferred for investigation, reported in 
the affirmative. Mailhé, charged with deliver- 
ing its report, maintained “that the inviolabili- 
ty awarded to Louis by the Constitution was as 
kung, not as an individual; that the nation had 
supplied the inviolability of the sovereign by the 
responsibility of his ministers; and that, where 
he had acted as an individual, and not through 
them, his protection was at an end; that his de- 
‘thronement was not a punishment, but a change 
of government; that he was now amenable to 
the law against traitors and conspirators; finally, 
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that the arraignment should be before the con« 
vention, and not any inferior court, because, as 
it embraced all those interests which were cen- 
tred in the maintenance of justice, it was im- 
possible that that supreme tribunal could violate 
justice,* and therefore needless that it should be 
fettered by its forms.” 

When this report was received in the assem- 
bly, a stormy discussion arose. The partisans 
of Louis, though obliged to profess themselves 
satisfied of his guilt, maintained “that the invio- 
lability was general; that the Constitution had 
not only provided for secret hostilities on his 
part, but open warfare, and in either alternative 
had prescribed no other pain than dethronement; 
that the nation had placed him on the throne on. 
these conditions; that the convention was com- 
missioned by the nation to change the govern- 
ment, but not to judge the sovereign; that if the 
rules of justice forbade his prosecution, much 
more did the usages of war, which permitted no 
severity to the vanquished but on the field of 
battle; that the Republic had no interest in his 
condemnation, but only in such measures as 
were called for by the public safety, which 
would be sufficiently secured by his detention 
or exile.” 

There were not wanting, however, some depu- 
ties who courageously supported a more humane 
opinion. ‘ What,” said Rauzet, “was the true 
situation of the king by the constitution of 1791? 
He was placed in presence of the national repre- 
sentation as a rival to it. Was it not natural 
that he should seek to recover, as much as possi- 
ble, his lost authority? Did not you yourselves 
call him to enter upon that strife with the legis- 
lative body? In that contest he was overthrown, 
and he lies now alone and bound at the feet of 
twenty-five millions of men, and shall they have 
the baseness to murder the vanquished? Has 
not Louis repressed, beyond any other man, the 
eternal desire for power which is so strongly 
impressed in the human heart? Did he not, in 
1789, voluntarily abandon a large part of his au- 
thority? Has he not abolished servitude in his 
domains, admitted philosophers into his councils, 
and even the empirics imposed upon him by the 
public voice? Does not France owe to him the 
convocation of the States-General, and the first 
establishment of its political rights?” The Gi- 
rondists supported this opinion; the neutral par- 
ty was inclined to adhere to the report of the 
committee.t 

But the Jacobins openly avowed a more man- 
ly doctrine, if such an epithet can be Debate on the 
fitly applied to severity towards a subject in the 
fallenenemy. “Citizens,” said St. convention. 
Just, “I undertake to prove that the opinions 
advanced on both sides are equally erroneous. 
The committee who have reported, you your- 
selves, our adversaries, seek for forms to author- 
ize the trial of the late king; I, on the contrary, 
affirm that the king is to be regarded more as an 
enemy whom we have to combat, than as a 
criminal whom we are to judge; the forms to be 
observed are not those of private prosecutions, 
but of public conflicts. Hesitation, delay, in. 
such a case, are’ the greatest acts of imprudence. 
After postponing the formation of laws, no ca- 
lamity could be so great as that of temporizing 
with a dethroned monarch. The mere act of 
having reigned is a crime, a usurpation which 
nothing can absolve, which a people are culpa- 
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ble for having suffered, and which invests every 
man with a personal right of vengeance. No 
one can reign innocently; the very idea of such 
a thing is ridiculous. We must treat such a 
usurpation as kings themselves have treated all 
attempts to dethrone them. Was not the mem- 
ory of Cromwell arraigned for having overturn- 
ed the authority of Charles? Yet, in truth the 
one was not more a usurper than the other; for 
when a people is sufficiently base to allow itself 
to be ruled by a tyrant, power belongs of right to 
_the first person who can seize it, and is not more 
legitimate on one head than the other. The time 
will come when the world will be astonished 
that in the eighteenth century we should be so 
much behind the days of Cesar: that tyrant was 
slain in a crowded senate, without any other for- 
mality than three-and-twenty strokes of a pon- 
jard, and on no other warrant than the liberty of 
Rome. And now you hesitate to engage in the 
trial of a man, the assassin of the people, caught 
in the very commission of his crimes. The 
men who are charged with the judgment of 
Louis have a republic to form; those who scru- 
ple at inflicting a just punishment on a king 
will never succeed in establishing one. If the 
Roman people, after six hundred years of hatred 
of tyrants—if England, after the death of Crom- 
well, saw the race of sovereigns revive in its 
bosom, what have all to fear among ourselves 
who see the axe tremble in the hands of those 
who have only just begun to wield it, and the 
people, in the first days of their liberty, awed 
by the recollection of their former fetters ?” 
Robespierre strongly supported these arguments. 
“ Consider,” said he, “what audacity the ene- 
mies of liberty have already acquired. In Au- 
gust last the friends of liberty concealed them- 
selves; now they boldly show themselves, and 
demand impunity for a perjured tyrant. We 
have heard of his virtues and benefactions. 
While we have had the utmost difficulty in res- 
cuing the best citizens from a precipitate accu- 
sation, the cause of the despot alone is so sacred 
that it cannot be too fully or patiently discussed. 
If we are to believe his apologists, his trial will 
last several months; it will be protracted till 
next spring, when the despots will execute a 
general attack for his rescue. What a career is 
thus opened to the conspirators! what room af- 
forded for the intrigues of the aristocracy! The 
assembly,” he added, “has been unconsciously 
led from the true question before them. There 
is, in reality, no criminal process; Louis is not 
an accused party; you are not judges; you are 
and can be only statesmen; you have not a ver- 
dict to pronounce for or against any individual, 
but a measure of public importance to adopt, an 
act essential to national existence to perform. 
A dethroned king in a republic is fit for nothing 
but one of two objects: either to trouble the pub- 
sie tranquillity and endanger its freedom, or to 
confirm the one and the other. The punishment 
of death is in general an evil, for this plain rea- 
son, that by the unchangeable laws of Nature 
it can only be justified by absolute necessity to 
individuals or the social body; and in ordinary 
eases it can never be necessary, because the 
government has ample means of preventing the 
guilty person from injuring his fellow-citizens. 
But a dethroned king, in the midst of an ill-ce- 
mented republic—a king whose name alone is 
sufficient to rekindle the flames of civil war, can 
never be an object of indifference to the public 
safety; and that cruel exception from ordinary 
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rules is owing to nothing but the nature of his 
crimes. I pronounce with regret the fatal truth ; 
but Louis must die, that France may live. 
Louis was once a king; he is now dethroned: 
the momentous question before you is decided 
by these simple considerations. Louis cannot 
be tried; his trial is over, his condemnation re- 
corded, or the formation of the Republic is un- 
justifiable.* I demand that the convention shall 
declare the king a traitor towards France, crim- 
inal towards human nature, and instantly con- 
demn him in virtue of the right of insurrection.” 

By these extreme propositions, which they did 
not expect to carry, the Jacobins, in a yfajority 
manner, ensured the condemnation of determine 
Louis. When such doctrines were hemay be 
once abroad, the moderate party had "ed. 
no chance of success with the multitude but in 
adopting measures of inferior severity. ‘To have 
contended for an absolute exemption from pun- 
ishment would have appeared tantamount to 
abandoning the whole principles of the Revolu- 
tion. Every man felt that he could not do so 
without endangering his own safety, and expo- 
sing himself to the imminent hazard of shortly 
changing places with his dethroned sovereign.t 

Actuated by these motives, the majority of the 
assembly, composed of the Giron- }. , 1498 
dists and neutral party, decided that ~°* *» °‘** 
the king should be put on his trial before the 
convention.t 

Since his imprisonment in the Temple, the un- 
fortunate monarch had been success- Gyianct of 
ively abridged in his comforts, and the royal 
the severity of his detention increased. family since 
At first the royal family were permit- theircaptiv 
ted to spend their time together; and, "¥ 
disengaged from the cares of government they 
experienced the sweetness of domestic affection 
and parental tenderness. Attended by their faith- 
ful servants, Clery and afterward Hué, the king 
spent his time in teaching the dauphin the ele- 
ments of education, the queen in discharging, 
with the princesses, the most humble duties; or, 
like Mary in Lochleven Castle, in large works 
of tapestry. The royal party breakfasted at nine 
in the apartment of the queen; at one, if the day 
was fair, they walked for an hour in the garden, 
strictly watched by the officers of the municipal- 
ity, from whom they often experienced the most 
cruel insults. Their son evinced the most en- 
gaging sweetness of disposition, as well as apti- 
tude of study ; bred up in the school of adversity, 
he oe to grace the throne with the virtues 
and energy of a humble station. The princess 
royal, in the intervals of instruction, played with 
her brother, and softened, by every possible at- 
tention, the severity of her parents’ captivity ; 
while the Princess Elizabeth bore the horrors of 
her prison with the same celestial equanimity 
with which she had formerly withstood the se- 
ductions of beauty and the corruptions of a dis- 
sipated court.§ 

The long evenings of winter were chiefly spent 
in reading aloud. Racine and Corneille, or his- 
torical compositions, were the favourite study of 
the royal family. The king perused, again and 
again, the history of the English Rebellion by 
Hume, and sought in the fate of Charles to pre- 
pare his mind for the catastrophe which he was 
well aware awaited himself. His firmness seem- 
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ed to increase with the approach of danger; the 
irresolution and timidity"by which he was for- 
merly distinguished totally disappeared when his 
subjects’ fate was not bound up with his own. 
The queen herself took an example from his res- 
olution, After dinner, the king and his family 
slept peaceably for a short time—a touching 
spectacle, standing as they did on the verge of 
eternity. At night the dauphin said his prayers 
to his mother: he prayed for his parents’ life, and 
for the Princess Lamballe, with whose death he 
was unacquainted, and his instructress, the Mar- 
quise de Tourzel. When the commissioners of 
the commune were near, he took the precaution, 
of his own accord, to utter the last supplications 
in an inaudible voice. The members of the mu- 
nicipality, who alternately visited the royal fam- 
ily during their captivity, at times displayed the 
most insolent barbarity, at others a delicate for- 
bearance. Louis conversed with his inspectors 
on every occasion, and in the most familiar man- 
ner, on the subject of their different trades, and 
frequently surprised them by the extent and ac- 
curacy of his practical information. “Are you 
not afraid,” said he toa mason, Mizareau, “ that 
these pillars will give way?” ‘They are more 
solid than the throne of kings,” was the reply of 
the hard-hearted Republican.* 

By degrees, however, the precautions of the 
municipality became more vexatious. Their 
officers never, for an instant, lost sight of the royal 
family ; and, when they retired to rest, a bed was 
placed at the door of each room, where the guards 
slept. Santerre, with his brutal staff, every day 
made them a visit; and a constant council of 
civic authorities was held in the lower apart- 
ments of the prison. Writing materials were 
first taken away: soon after, the knives, scis- 
sors, needles, and bodkins of the princesses were 
seized, after the most rigorous search: a cruel 
deprivation, as it not only prevented them from 
relieving the tedious hours by needlework, but 
rendered it impossible for them any longer to 
mend their garments.t 

Rigorously excluded from all communication 
with the city, it was with the utmost difficulty 
that they could receive any intelligence as to the 
events which were going on there. But the in- 
genuity of the faithful Clery discovered a method, 
to a certain degree, of satisfying their desires in 
this particular, by means of a public crier, with 
whom he opened a communication, and who 
placed himself under the windows of the king, 
and, under pretence of selling the journals, re- 
counted their leading articles with as loud a 
voice as he could. Clery, at the appointed hour, 
placed himself at the window, and eagerly listen- 
ed to the details, which, in the evening, after the 
king had retired to bed, he told him in a whisper, 
without the city officers being aware of the com- 
munication.t f 

But, before long, the magistrates of Paris en- 
They are Vied the royal captives the simple con- 
separated SOlation which they derived from sha- 
fromeach ying their misfortunes together. Bya 
other. —_ resolution of the municipality, therefore, 
it was determined that the king and the dauphin 
should be separated from the queen and the prin- 
cesses. This decree, as unnecessary as it was 
barbarous, rent the hearts of the whole family: 
their grief was so poignant that it even melted 
the hearts of the commissioners of the magistra- 
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cy, who left the room that they might escape its 
influence. Shortly after, their sorrow received 
some relief by being permitted to dine together; 
their joy at meeting was so excessive that even 
their stern jailers were moved to tears.* 

On the day on which it had been determined 
that Louis should appear at the bar 2 
of the convention, he was engaged De® 11, 1792. 
teaching the dauphin his lesson, when the com- 
missioners entered, and informed the king that 
they were ordered to take the young prince to his 
mother. He tenderly embraced his.son, and was 
profoundly afilicted at the separation. At one, 
the mayor of Paris, Chambon, entered and read 
the decree, by which it was ordained that Louis 
Capet should appear at the bar of the assembly. 
“Capet is not my name,” he replied, “but that 
of my ancestors. I could have wished, gentle- 
men, that you had left my son with me during 
the two last hours ;+ but that deprivation is a part 
of the treatment which I have experienced ever 
since my confinement. I am ready to follow 
you, not because I recognise the authority of the 
convention, but because they have the power to 
compel me.” 

When Madame Elizabeth was informed of the 
measures adopted in regard to the king, she ex- 
pressed herself fully prepared for the catastrophe 
which followed. ‘‘'The queen and I,” she said, 
“are prepared for the worst: we do not attempt 
to shut our eyes to his approaching fate: he will 
die the victim of his love for the people, for 
whose happiness he has never ou to labour 
since his accession to the throne. How cruelly 
the country has been deceived! The religion of 
the king, his firm reliance on Providence, can 
support him in that cruel extremity. Clery, you 
will be left alone with my brother; redouble your 
attentions to him; we have now none to depend 
on but you.”t 

The crowd was immense as the king passed 
through the streets: amid a thousand revolu- 
tionary cries, some countenances indicated the 
most profound grief. His own appearance dif- 
fered in no respect from what it had been when 
he passed, in the days of his prosperity, from one 
palace to another. Six hundred infantry, anda 
large body of cavalry, with three pieces of load- 
ed cannon, preceded and followed the carriage.§ 

The assembly, warned of the approach of the 
king, earnestly recommended tranquil- 7, My 
lity when he entered, ‘‘in order,” said prought to 
Barere, ‘‘that the guilty sovereign may the bar of 
be awed by the stillness of the tomb, the assem- 
Remember the terrible silence which ” 
attended his appearance from Varennes; silence 
prophetic of the judgment of kings by nations.” 
Louis appeared: the president, Barere, immedi- 
ately said, with a faltering voice, ‘‘ Louis, the 
French nation accuses you: you are about to 
hear the charges that are to be preferred: Louis, 
be seated.” ‘The king sat down with an intrepid 
air: no signs of emotion appeared in his counte- 
nance. The dignity and mildness of his pres- 
ence was such that the Girondists were melted 
to tears; and the fanaticism of St, Just, Robes- 
pierre, and Marat for a moment yielded to the 
feelings of humanity.l ; 

The charges consisted of an enumeration of 
the whole crimes of the Revolution, from its 
commencement in 1789, all of which were laid 
eae ris ee Were 
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to his account. His answers, by the admission 
even of his enemies, were brief and firm: he dis- 
played a remarkable degree of presence of mind, 
and in most cases was victorious over his ad- 
versaries, or touched them by the simplicity of 
his replies. The affair of Nancy, the journey to 
Varennes, the suppression of the revolt in the 
Champs de Mars, were justified by the decrees 
of the assembly; the catastrophe of the 10th of 
March, by the power of self-defence conferred 
on him by the laws. To every question of the 
president he replied with clearness and precis- 
ion ; denying some, showing that others were the 
work of his ministers, justifying all by the pow- 
ers conferred on him by the Constitution. When 
charged with shedding the blood of the people on 
the 10th of August, only, he exclaimed, with a 
loud voice, “ No, sir, it was not I that did it.” 
He was careful in his answers never to impli- 
cate any members of the Constituent and Legis- 
lative Assemblies: many who then sat as his 
judges trembled lest he should betray them.* 

The Jacobins beheld with \dismay the pro- 
found impression made on the convention by 
the simple statement of truth; by the firm, but 
temperate demeanour of the sovereign. The 
most violent of the party proposed that he should 
be hung that very night: a laugh of demons fol- 
lowed the proposal from the benches of the 
Mountain. But the majority, composed of the 
Girondists and the neutrals, decided that he 
should be formally tried, and defended by coun- 
sel.t 

When Louis returned to the Temple, the cru- 
el resolution of the commune was 
communicated to him, that he was 
no longer to be permitted to see his 
family. “My son, at least,” he exclaimed, with 
the most heart-rending accent: “am I never 
again to see my son? What needless cruelty, to 
deprive me of that sweet infant!” At half past 
eight, the hour when the dauphin usually went 
to bed, he earnestly entreated that he might see 
him for a moment to give him his blessing; but 
even this favour was refused by the relentless 
municipality. For some time after he was in 
the deepest distress, but he soon recovered his 
composure; read, for two hours, a work on re- 
ligion, and never again lost his serenity of 
mind.t 

_The convention, less barbarous than the ma- 
gistrates, the day after, at the petition of the 
king, decreed that he might enjoy the society of 
his children, provided they did not return to the 
queen during his trial. “You need not give 
yourself the trouble to pass such a decree,” said 
the Jacobins, “for, unless the municipality 
choose, they will not carry it into execution.” 
The king, thinking the children more necessa- 
ry to the queen’s comfort than his own, declined 
to take them from her, and submitted to the pain- 
ful separation with a resignation which nothing 
could overcome.§ 

On the following day, the deputies of the con- 
Generous Vention announced to him that he was 
devotion of to be permitted to choose his counsel. 
Malesherbes He chose M. Tronchet and M. Tar- 
en get. The first accepted, and faithful- 

one ly discharged his duty; the latter 
had the baseness to decline. Napoleon knew 
how to admire heroism, even when exerted 


His return to 
the Temple. 
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in another’s cause; one of his first acts was to 
promote Tronchet, then an old man, to the im- 
portant duty of aiding in the formation of the le- 
gal code which has given such durable lustre to 
the name of its author, and he was soon after ap- 
pointed to the head of the Supreme Court of Cas- 
sation.* The venerable Malesherbes, whose of- 
ficial career had been distinguished by so many 
sage and useful reforms, now came forward and 
volunteered his services in behalf of his sover- 
eign. In a letter addressed to the president cf 
the convention, he said, “I have been twice 
honoured with a place in the councils of my 
master, when it was the object of ambition to all 
the world; I owe him the same service when it 
imposes a duty which many consider danger- 
ous.” This generous offer drew tears from the 
eyes of many in the convention: the Jacobins 
were silent: even reckless ambition for a mo- 
ment felt the ascendant of heroic virtue.t 

Louis was deeply affected at this proof of de- 
votion on the part of his aged friend. When he 
entered the Temple, he clasped himin his arms, 
and exclaimed, with tears in his eyes, “ Ah! it 
is you, my friend! you see to what I am redu- 
ced by the excess of my affection for my people, 
and the self-denial which led me to remove the 
troops intended to protect the throne from the en- 
terprises of the factious. You fear not to en- 
danger your own life to save mine; but it is in 
vain; they will bring me to the scaffold, I am 
well aware; but that is of no moment; let usen- 
ter upon the defence as if I were sure to be suc- 
cessful: I will gain it in reality through your 
exertions, since my memory will descend un- 
spotted to posterity.” 

Malesherbes and Tronchet afterward called 
in the assistance of M. Deseze, a celebrated 
pleader, who at first had espoused the popular 
side, but had withdrawn from political life since 
the sombre days of the Revolution commenced. 
He entered with great earnestness, and his wont- 
ed ability, upon his arduous duties. “I have 
often wished,” said the king to Malesherbes, 
“that I had the means of recompensing the zeal 
of your colleagues; I have thought of leaving 
them a legacy, but would it be respected by the 
convention? Would it not endanger them 2” 
“Sire,” replied Malesherbes, “the legacy is al- 
ready bequeathed; in choosing them for your 
defenders, your majesty has immortalized their 
names.” His counsel were in continual aston- 
ishment at his serenity of mind. “Believe 
me,” said he, “religion has more consolations 
than pee 

When the eloquent peroration of Deseze was 
read to the king, the evening before it was to be 
delivered to the assembly, he requested that it 
might be struck out. “TI have to request of you,” 
said he, “to make a sacrifice which I know will 
be painful: strike out of your pleading the too 
touching peroration. It is enough for me to ap- 
pear before such judges and demonstrate my 
complete innocence; but I will not condescend 
to move their feelings.” The same day he com- 
posed his immortal testament; the most perfect 
commentary on the principles of Christianity 
that ever has come from the hand of kings. “T 
recommend to my son,” said he, in that touching 
memorial, “if he ever has the misfortune to be- 
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come king, to feel that his whole existence should 
be devoted to the good of his people; to,bury in 
oblivion all hatred and resentment, especially for 
my misfortunes; to recollect that he cannot pro- 
mote the happiness of his subjects but in reign- 
ing according to the laws; but, at the same time, 
that a king cannot carry into execution his good 
intentions without the requisite authority; that 
“otherwise, being continually thwarted in his op- 
erations, he is rather hurtful than beneficial. [I 
pardon ali those who have injured me in my 
misfortunes, and I pray my son to recollect 
only their sufferings. i declare before God, 
and on the eve of appearing at his tribunal, 
that I am totally innocent of the crimes laid to 
my charge.”* 

On the 26th of December the king was con- 
ducted to the assembly. He was taken in the 
carriage of the mayor, with the same military 
force as before. He evinced as great coolness 
as on the former occasion; spoke of Seneca, Li- 
vy, and the public hospitals; and addressed him- 
self in a delicate vein of pleasantry to one of the 
municipality, who sat in the carriage, with his 
hat on. When waiting in the antechamber, 
Malesherbes, in conversing with the king, made 
use of the words, “‘ Sire, your majesty.” ‘T'reil- 
hard, a furious Jacobin, interrupted him, ex- 
claiming, “‘ What has rendered you so bold as to 

ronounce these words, which the convention 
as proscribed?” “Contempt of life,” replied 
the intrepid old man.t 

‘When they were admitted into the assembly, 
Splendid Louis seated himself between his coun- 
peroration sel; surveyed, with a benignant eye, the 
of Deseze. crowded benches of his adversaries, and 
‘was even observed sometimes to smile as he 
conversed with M. Malesherbes. In the speech 
which ollowed, M. Deseze ably argued the in- 
violability of the sovereign, and proved that, if 
it was destroyed, the weaker party in the con- 
vention had no security against the stronger: a 
prophetic truth, which the Girondists soon ex- 
perienced at the hands of their implacable ene- 
mies. He examined the whole life of the king, 
_and showed that, in every instance, he had been 
actuated by the sincerest love of his people. On 
the 10th of August, he observed, ‘‘ Was the mon- 
arch under the necessity of submitting to an 
“armed multitude? Was he constrained by law 
to yield to force? Was not the power which he 
“held in the Constitution a deposite, for the preser- 
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tion? If you yourselves were surrounded by a 
furious and misguided rabble, which threatened, 
without respect for your sacred character, to tear 
-you from this sacred sanctuary, what could you 
do other than what he hasdone? The magistrates 
themselves authorized all that he did by having 
signed the order to repel force by force. Not- 
‘withstanding their sanction, the king was un- 
willing to make use of this authority, and re- 
‘tired into the bosom of the convention to avoid 
the shedding of blood. The combat which fol- 
lowed neither was undertaken for him nor by 
‘his orders; he interfered only to put a stop to it, 
as is proved by the fact that it was in conse- 
quence of an order signed by him that the Swiss 
abandoned the defence of the chateau and sur- 
‘wendered their lives. There is a crying injus- 
‘tice, therefore, in reproaching him with the blood 
shed on the 10th of August; in truth, his conduct 
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in that particular is above reproach.” His con- 
clusion was in these words: “ Louis mounted 
the throne at the age of twenty, and even then 
he set the example of an irreproachable life: he 
was governed by no weak or corrupted passion : 
he was economical, just, and severe. He proved 
himself, from the beginning, the friend of his 
country. The people desired the removal of a 
destructive tax; he removed it: they wished the 
abolition of servitude; he abolished it in his do- 
mains: they prayed for a reform in the criminal 
law ; he reformed it: they demanded that thou- 
sands of Frenchmen, whom the rigour of our 
usages had excluded from political rights, should 
enjoy them; he conceded them: they longed for 
liberty ; he gave it. He even anticipated their 
wishes; and yet it is the same people who now 
demand his punishment. I add no more: I 
pause before the tribunal of History: remember 
that it will judge your decision, and that its will 
be the voice of ages.”* 

When the defence was concluded, the king 
rose and spoke as follows: ‘“ You have heard 
my defence; I will not recapitulate it: when 
addressing you, probably for the last time, I de- 
clare that my conscience has nothing to reproach 
itself with, and that my defenders have said 
nothing but the truth. I have no fears for the 
public examination of my conduct; but my heart 
bleeds at the accusation brought against me of 
having been the cause of the misfortunes of my 
people, and, most of all, of having shed their 
blood on the 10th of August. The multiplied 
proofs I have given, in every period of my reign, 
of my love for my people, and the manner in 
which I have conducted myself towards them, 
might, I had hoped, have saved me from so cruel 
an imputation.” Having said these words, he 
withdrew with his defenders, He embraced M. 
Deseze, and exclaimed, in a transport of grati- 
tude, “This is true eloquence; I am now at 
ease; I shall have an honoured memory; the 
French will regret my death.”’+ 

A stormy discussion immediately arose in the 
assembly. Lanjuinais had the bold- 
ness to demand a revocation of the soousation 
decree by which the king had been ‘ 
brought to the bar of the convention. “If you 
insist on being judges,” he concluded, ‘‘ cease to 
be accusers. My blood boils at the thought of 
seeing, in the judgment-seat, men who openly 
conspired against the throne on the 10th of Au- 
gust, and who have, in such ferocious terms, an- 
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‘ticipated the judgment without hearing the de- 


fence.” The most violent agitation ‘ollowed 
these words. “He accuses,” exclaimed the vac- 
obins, “the 10th of August in the midst of the 
convention, which owes its existence to that 
revolt. He wishes to save the tyrant; to-morrow 


he will deliver us up to his vengeance. To the 
Abbaye with the perjured deputy! Let the 
friends of the tyrant perish with him.” The 


Girondists felt the force of this reply. They did 
not venture to call in question an event which 
had established the Republic, and could not be 
arraigned without consigning their power to the 
dust, themselves to the scaffold. The storm 
was appeased by a proposal to discuss an appeal 
to the people: it took place, and lasted twenty 
days.t ; 

St Just was the most powerful declaimer 
against the sovereign. “‘ Posterity,” he said, 
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“will bless your work: every generous heart 
throughout the world will respect your courage. 
What people has ever made such sacrifices for 
liberty? What people has been so often betray- 
ed: what so slow in vengeance? Is it before 
the prince that we must justify our proceedings, 
and is that prince to be inviolable? The system 
of the king was apparent gentleness and good- 
ness: everywhere he identified himself with his 
country, and sought to fix on himself the aflec- 
tions which should be centred on her. He sap- 
ped the laws by the refinement of his conduct— 
by the interest which unfortunate virtue inspires. 
Louis was truly a ‘tyrant, and a perfidious and 
deceitful one. He convoked the States-General, 
bu‘: was only to humble the noblesse, and reign 
absouute by their divisions. On the 14th of July 
and the 5th of October, he had secretly provided 
the means of resistance; but when the national 
energy had shattered them in pieces, he made a 
virtue of necessity, and testified a hypocritical 
joy for the victory of the people. Since that 
time, being no longer able to employ force, he 
has never ceased to strive to corrupt the friends 
of the people; he employed the most perfidious 
dissimulation before the 10th of August, and now 
assumes a feigned gentleness to disarm your re- 
sentment. The French long loved the king who 
was preparing their slavery; he has since slain 
those who held him foremost in their affections. 
The people will no more revolt if the king is 
just, than the sea will rise if it is not agitated by 
the winds.” Robespierre exclaimed: “ There 
are sacred forms unknown to the bar; there are 
indestructible principles, superior to the common 
maxims, consecrated by habit, or confirmed by 
prejudice. The true condemnation of a sover- 
eign is to be found in the spontaneous insurrec- 
tion of a people driven to desperation by his op- 
pression; itis the most sure and the most equita- 
ble of all judgments. Louis was condemned 
long before the decree which called him to your 
bar. The last and greatest proof which freemen 
can give of their love to their country, is to sac- 
rifice to it the first movements of returning sen- 
sibility. 'The humanity which trembles in pres- 
ence of the accused, the clemency which com- 
pounds with tyranny, is the worst kind of oppres- 
sion.’’* 

Vergniaud replied in a strain of impassioned 
eloquence. A profound silence prevailed when 
he arose; the members listened with breathless 
anxiety to the first orator of France pleading the 
cause of its first subject: ‘ We are accused of 
rere a civil war: the accusation is false. 

ut what do they desire who incessantly preach 
up assassination against the partisans of tyran- 
ny, and apply that name to all those who thwart 
their ambitious projects; who invoke poniards 
against the representatives of the people; who 
are never satisfied unless the minority of the 
legislature rules the majority, and enforces its 
arguments by the aid of insurrections? They 
are the real promoters of civil war who thunder 
forth on these principles in all the public places, 
and pervert the peons by stigmatizing justice 
with the name of pusillanimity, humanity with 
that of conspiracy. Who has not heard in the 
streets the exclamations of the rabble, who as- 
cribe every calamity to the influence of the soy- 
ereign? If bread is dear, the cause is in the 
Temple; if money is scarce, if the armies are 
ill paid, the cause is in the Temple; if we are 
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daily obliged to witness misery in the streets, the 
cause is in the Temple! Who will assure me 
that these men, who are so ready in exciting these 
complaints, will not hereafter direct them against 

the convention? that those who assert that the: 
tyranny of the legislature has succeeded to that 

of the throne, and that a new 10th of August is 
necessary to extinguish it; that a defender is re- 
quired for the Republic, and that one chief alone- 
can save it? Who will assure me that these 
same men will not exclaim after the death of 

Louis, with still greater violence than before, if 

bread is dear, the cause is in the convention; if 

money is scarce, if our armies are ill provision- 

ed, the cause is in the convention; if the machine 
of government is overcharged, the cause is in the 
convention ; if the calamities of war have been 

increased by the accession of England and Spain 

to the league of our enemies, the cause is in the 
convention, which provoked their hostility by the 
condemnation of Louis? Who will assure me 
that, among the assassins of September 2d, there 

will not be found what you now call a defender,. 
but who, in reality, will prove a dictator, yet 

reeking with the blood of his victims; and if so,. 
to what unheard-of calamities will Paris be sub-— 
jected? Who will inhabit a city tenanted only 

by desolation and death? And when the indus-- 
trious citizens are reduced to beggary, who will 

then relieve their wants ? who will succour their 
famishing children? I foresee the thrilling re- 

ply which will meet them: ‘Go to the quarries, 
and snatch from the earth some bleeding remains: 
of the victims we have murdered. You have 

asked for blood in the days of your power: here 

are blood and corpses; we have no other food 
now to offer you.’ You shudder at the thought: 

oh! then, unite your efforts with mine to avert so 
deplorable a catastrophe.’’* 

At the conclusion of the debate, the assembly 
unanimously pronounced that Louis Louis con-- 
was guilty. The appeal to the people demned. 
was rejected by a majority of 423 to peeaentl 
281.44 iis Se 

This unanimous vote of the convention upon: 
the guilt of Louis is one of the most instructive 
facts in the history of the Revolution. That 
among seven hundred men, great difference of 
opinion must have existed on the subject is quite 
certain, and is abundantly proved by the division. 
which followed, and the narrow majority by 
which his death was ultimately voted. Yet 
even the friends of Louis were compelled to. 
commence their efforts for his salvation by vo- 


‘ting him guilty. The real grounds of his vindi-- 


cation, those on which the opinion of posterity’ 
will be founded, were by common consent aban- 
doned. Upon a point on which history has unan-- 
imously decided one way, the convention unan- 
imously decided another.§ 

This result could hardly have taken place in 
an ordinary court of justice, compo- Contrary to 
sed of a few individuals, whose Sit- the opinion ot 
uation was permanent, whose re- almost all its 
sponsibility was fixed, whose duties members. 
were restricted to the considerations of evidence. 
It was the combination of political considera- 


* Tiac,, x., 231. Th., iii., 369, 373. Mig., 1., 238. 

+ Lae., x., 232) “Toult; iit; 176. Th. ii;, 377. 

} Eight members were absent from had health; thirty- 
seven declared Louis guilty, but voted only for precautionary 
measures ; 633 declared him guilty. Not one Frenchman. 
deemed it safe to assert the truth, thatthe illustrious ac= 
cused was entirely innocent.—See THIERS, iii., 377. 

a See Toul., iii., 226, 233. Mig.,i. 237. Lac., x., 220,.. 
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tions which proved fatal to Louis: terror at a re- 
lapse into the ancient bondage to the throne; 
dread of the revolutionary axe, already suspend- 
ed over the country. Such is the general effect 
of blending the legislative and the judicial func- 
tions; of intrusting the life of a man to a popu- 
lar assembly, in which numbers diminish the 
sense of responsibility, without increasing the 
power of thought; and the contagion of a multi- 
tude adds to the force of passion, without dimin- 
ishing the infiuence of fear, 

But this is not all. This extraordinary vote 
is a signal proof of the effects of democratic in- 
stitutions, and of the utter impossibility of free 
discussion existing, or public justice being done, 
in a country in which the whole weight is thrown 
into the popular scale. It is well known that, in 
America, the press, when united, is omnipotent * 
and can, at any time, drive the most innoce1. 
man into exile; that the judgments of the courts 
of law are often notoriously unjust on any popu- 
lar question, from the absence of any counter- 
poise to the power of the people. The same 
truth was experienced, in the most crue] manner, 
on the trial of Louis. That his defenders in the 
assembly were men of the greatest talents, is ev- 
ident from their speeches; that they were pos- 
sessed of the noblest courage, was afterward 
proved by their deaths. Yet these intrepid men 
were obliged, for his sake, to commence the 
struggle by voting him guilty. To have done 
otherwise would have been to have delivered 
him unsupported into the hands of his enemies; 
to have totally destroyed their influence with the 
people; to have ruined themselves without sa- 
ving him. So true is it, that the extreme of de- 
mocracy is as fatal to freedom as unmitigated 
despotism; that truth is as seldom heard in the 
assemblies of the multitude as in the halls of 
princes; and that, without a due equipoise be- 
tween the conflicting ranks of society, the bal- 
ance may be cast as far the one way as the oth- 
er, and the axe of the populace be as subversive 
of justice as the bowstring of the sultan.t 

The question remained, What punishment 
should be inflicted on the accused ? 
The vote lasted forty hours. During 
its continuance, Paris was in the last 
degree of agitation; the club of the Jacobins re- 
echoed with cries for his death: the avenues of 
the conyention were choked with a furious mul- 
titude, menacing alike his supporters and the 
neutral party. As its termination drew near, the 
tumult increased; the most breathless anxiety 
pervaded the assembly, and at length the presi- 

ent, Vergniaud, announced the result in these 
words: “Citizens, | announce the result of the 
vote: when justice has spoken, humanity should 
resume its place: there are 721 votes; a major- 
ity of twenty-six have voted for death. In the 
name of the convention, I declare that the pun- 
ishment of Louis Capet is Dearu.” 

Without the defection of the Girondists, the 
king’s life would have been saved. Forty-six 
of their party, including Vergniaud, voted_con- 
ditionally or unconditionally for his death. They 
were anxious to save the king; but the Democrat- 
ie fury of the times rendered no mode practica- 
ble in their opinion but the appeal to the people 
Almost all of them subsequently perished on the 
scaffold they had prepared for their sovereign.$ 
SRS en a tS 


His death 
resolved on. 


\* Hall’s America, ii. Chap. on the Judiciary. 

t Mig., i., 237. 
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Among those who voted for death, there were 
many, such as the Duke of Orleans, influenced 
by base or selfish motives.* In adopting this: 
timid course, they erred as much in statesman- 
like wisdom as moral virtue. Their conduct is: 
thus stigmatized by the greatest master of polit-- 
ical ability whom modern Europe has produced, 
“The Girondists and Jacobins,” says Napoleon,. 
“‘anited in condemning the king to death; and 
yet the majority of the former had voted for the: 
appeal to the people, which was intended to save’ 
him. 'This forms the inexplicable part of their 
conduct. Had they wished to preserve his life, 
they had the power to have done so: nothing more 
was necessary but to have adjourned the sen- 
tence, orcondemned him to exile or transportation : 
but to condemn him to death, and, at the same 
time, endeavour to make his fate depend on a 
popular vote, was the height of imprudence and 
absurdity : it was, after having destroyed the 
monarchy, to endeavour to tear France in pieces 
by a civil war. It was this false combination 
which ruined them. Vergniaud, their main pil- 
lar, was the very man who proclaimed, as presi-~ 
dent, the death of Louis: and he did this at the 
moment when the force of their party was such. 
in the assembly, that it required several months 
of labour, and more than one popular insurrec- 
tion, to overturn it. That party would have ruled: 
the convention, destroyed the Mountain, and gov- 
erned France, if they had at once pursued a man- 
ly, straightforward conduct. It was the refine- 
ments of metaphysicians which occasioned their 
fall.’t But there were others, doubtless, of a 
different character; many great and good men, 
who mournfully inclined to the severer side 
from an opinion of its absolute necessity to an- 
nihilate a dangerous enemy, and establish an 
unsettled republic. Among these must be reck- 
oned Carnot, who, when called on for his opin- 
ion, gave it in these words: ‘“‘ Death! and never 
did word weigh so heavily on my heart.’’t 

But the fate of Louis affords a signal proof 
that what is unjust never is expedient, and that 
its ultimate tendency is to injure the cause for 
which it was committed. The first effect may 
frequently answer the expectations of its perpe- 
trators; the last invariably disappoints them. 
For a few years, the death of the king, by impli- 
cating so large a body of men in the support of 
the Republic, was favourable to Democracy: it 
finally led to the restoration of the monarchy. 
With what eagerness do the Royalist historians. 
now recount the scene in the Temple! what 
would the Republican writers give to be able to 
expunge it from the French annals! It must al- 
ways be remembered, that the actions of public: 
men will be the subject of thought at a future 
period; when interest is stifled and passion is si- 
lent; when fear has ceased to agitate and discord 
is at rest, but when conscience has resumed its 
sway over the human heart. Nothing but what 
is just, therefore, can finally be expedient, be- 


* The Duke of Orleans, when called on to give his vote, 
walked with a faltering step, and a face paler than death it- 
self, to the appointed place, and there read these words: 
“Exclusively governed by my duty, and convinced that all 
those who have resisted the sovereignty of the people deserve 
death—my vote is for death.” Important as the accession 
of the first prince of the blood was to the bloodthirsty face 
tion, his conduct in this instance was too obviously selfish 
and atrocious not to excite a general feeling of indignation 
the agitation of the assembly became extreme : it seemed age 
if by this single vote the fate of the monarch was irrevocably, 
sealed.—See Hist. de la Convention, ii., 48. 
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cause ncthing else can secure the permanent 
concurrence of mankind. 

When the counsel of the unfortunate monarch 
were called in to hear the sentence, their tears 
for some time choked their utterance. Malesher- 
bes strove in vain to speak; M. Deseze at length 
read a protest, in which the king solemnly de- 
elared his innocence; and Tronchet earnestly 
en reated the revocation of a decree passed by so 
slender a majority. ‘“ The laws,” it was said, 
“are passed by a simple majority.” “ Yes,” it 
was replied, “but the laws may be repealed ; but 
who shall recall human life?’ As a last re- 
source, the Girondists proposed a delay for a 
limited time; but here too their fatal divisions 
gave the victory to their enemies, and sentence 
of death was pronounced.* 

This decisive step produced the utmost emo- 
tion in Paris. All the members of the Cote 
Droit, all the avowed or secret Royalists, were in 
consternation ; the Jacobins could hardly believe 
that so great a victory had been gained as the 
condemnation of a king, in the midst of a people 
over whom, a few years before, he was an abso- 
lute monarch. They redoubled their activity ; 
put all their forces on foot; kept up an incessant 
agitation; and earnestly besought all their ad- 
herents to be vigilant for the next two days, and 
secure the fruits of so great a triumph. ‘This 
audacity had the usual effect which force pro- 
duces on the masses of men; it paralysed and 
put to silence the greater number, and excited 
the most profound indignation in a few resolute 
minds.t 

Louis was fully prepared for his fate. During 
Dienified the calling of the vote, he asked M. de 
conduct of Malesherbes, “‘ Have you not met, near 
Louis. — the Temple, the White Lady?” ‘ What 
do you mean 2” replied he. “ Do you not know,” 
xesumed the king, with a smile, “that when a 
pence of our house is about to die, a female, 

ressed in white, is seen wandering round the 
palace? My friends,” added he, to his defenders, 
“T am about to depart before you for the land of 
the just; we shall there be reunited; and even 
this world will bless your virtues.” His only 
apprehension was for his family: ‘I shudder to 
think in what a situation I leave my children: 
it is by prayer alone that I can prepare my mind 
for my last interview with them,” was the only 
desponding expression which escaped him du- 
ring this period of his captivity.t 

When M. de Malesherbes came to the prison 
to announce the result of the vote, he found Louis 
alone, with his forehead resting on his hands, 
and absorbed in a deep revery. Without in- 
quiring concerning his fate, or even looking at 
his friend, he said, ‘‘ For two hours I have been 
‘xevolving in my memory whether, during my 
whole reign, I have voluntarily given any cause 
of complaint to my subjects; with perfect sin- 
cerity 1 can declare, when about to appear be- 
fore the throne of God, that I deserve no reproach 
at their hands, and that I have never formed a 
‘wish but for their happiness.” The old man en- 
couraged a hope that the sentence might be re- 
voked :§ he shook his head, and only entreated 
his friend not to leave him in his last moments. 
But he was denied this consolation by the cruelty 
of the municipality; Malesherbes repeatedly ap- 
plied at the gate, but never again obtained ad- 
mittance. 

* Mig., i., 239. Lac., 243. 
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The king then desired Clery to bring him the 
volume of Hume’s history which contained the 
death of Charles I. ; he read it sedulously for the 
few days which intervened before his execution. 
During the five preceding months he had perused 
two hundred and fifty volumes.* 

At length, on the 20th of January, Santerre 
appeared with a deputation from the municipali- 
ty, and read the sentence of death, The king 
received it with unshaken firmness, and demand- 
ed a respite of three days to prepare for heaven ; 
to be allowed an interview with his family, and 
to obtain the consolation of a confessor. ‘The 
two last demands alone were conceded by the 
convention, and the execution was fixed for the 
following morning at ten o’clock. He then re- 
sumed his tranquil air, and dined as usual. The 
officers who guarded him had removed the 
knives. “Did they suppose me,” said he, ‘“ base 
enough to kill myself? Iam innocent, and can 
die without apprehension.” + 

The last interview with his family presented 
the most heart-rending scene. ‘At pis last inter- 
half past eight,” says Clery, “the view with his 
door of his apartment opened, and family. 
the queen appeared, leading by the hand the 
princess royal and the Princess Elizabeth; they 
all rushed into the arms of the king. A pro- 
found silence ensued for some minutes, broken. 
only by the sobs of the afflicted family. ‘The 
king sat down, the queen on his left, the princess 
royal on his right, Madame Elizabeth in front, 
and the young dauphin between his knees. This 
terrible scene lasted nearly two hours; the tears 
and lamentations of the royal family frequently 
interrupting the words of the king, sufficiently 
evinced that he himself communicated the intelli- 
gence of his condemnation. At length, at a 
quarter past ten, Louis rose; the royal parents 
gave each of them their blessing to the dauphin, 
while the princess still held the king embraced 
round the waist: as he approached the door, they 
uttered the most piercing shrieks : ‘I assure you, 
I will see you again in the morning,’ said he, ‘at 
eight o’clock.’ ‘ Why not at seven? exclaimed 
they, all at once. ‘ Well, then, at seven,’ answer- 
ed the king. ‘ Adieu, adieu!’ he pronounced these 
words with so mournful an accent that the lamen- 
tations redoubled, and the princess royal faint- 
ed at his feet. At length, wishing to put an end 
to so trying a scene, the king embraced them all 
in the tenderest manner, and tore himself from 
their arms.”’} 

The remainder of the evening was spent with 
the confessor, the Abbé Edgeworth, 
who, with heroic devotion, discharged 
the perilous duty of attending the last 
moments of his sovereign. At twelve he went 
to bed, and slept peaceably till five. He then 
gave his last instructions to Clery, and put into 
his hands the little property which he had at his 
disposal, a ring, a seal, and a lock of hair. ‘Give 
this ring to the queen,” said he, “and tell ner 
with what regret I leave her; give her also the 
locket containing the hair of my children; give 
this seal to the dauphin, and tell them all what 
I suffer at dying without receiving their last em- 
braces; but I wish to spare them the pain of so 
cruel a separation.” He asked for scissors to 
cut off his hair with his own hands, to avoid that 
humiliating operation from the hands of the exe- 
cutioners; but the officers refused his request. He 

* Clery, 159. Th., iii., 283. 
+ Lac., x., 246, 248. Mig., i, 240. Th., iii., 329. 
+ Clery, 173. Th., iii., 394, 
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then received the sacrament from his confessor, 
at a little altar he by Clery in his chamber, 
and heard the last service for the dying at the 
time when the rolling of the drums and the agi- 
tation in the streets announced the preparations 
for his execution.* 

At nine o’clock Santerre presented himself in 
the Temple. “You come to seek 
me,” said the king; “allow me a 
minute.” He went into his closet, and imme- 
diately came out with his testament in his hand. 
*‘T pray you,” said he, “to give this packet to 
the queen, my wife.” “ That is no concern of 
mine,” replied the worthy representative of the 
municipality; “I am here only to conduct you 
to the scaffold.” The king then asked another 
member of the commune to take charge of the 
document, and said to Santerre, ‘‘ Let us set off.” 
‘The municipality next day published the testa- 
ment, ‘“‘as a proof of the fanaticism and crimes 
of the king :” without intending it, they thereby 
raised the noblest monument to his memory.t 

In passing through the court of the Temple, 
Louis cast a last look to the tower, which con- 
tained all that was dear to him.in the world; and 
aimmediately summoning up his courage, seated 
himself calmly in the carriage beside his con- 
fessor, with two gendarmes in the opposite side. 
During the passage to the place of execution, 
which occupied two hours, he never ceased reci- 
ting the psalms which were pointed out by the 
venerable priest. Even the soldiers were aston- 
ished at his composure. The streets were filled 
with an immense crowd, who beheld in silent 
dismay the mournful procession: a large body 
of troops surrounded the carriage; a double file 
of soldiers and National Guards, and a formida- 
ble array of cannon, rendered hopeless any at- 
temp: at rescue. When the procession arrived 
at the place of execution, between the gardens 
cf the Tuileries and the Champs Elysées, he de- 
ascended from the carriage, and undressed him- 
‘self without the aid of the executioners, but tes- 
‘tified a momentary look of indignation when 
‘they began to bind his hands. M. Edgeworth 
exclaimed, with almost inspired felicity, ‘“ Sub- 
wit to that outrage as the last resemblance to the 
Saviour, who is about to recompense your suf- 
ferings.” At these words he resigned himself, 
and walked to the foot of the scaffold. He there 
received the sublime benediction from his con- 
fessor, ‘Son of St. Louis, ascend to heaven!” 
No sooner had he mounted, than, advancing with 
ca firm step to the front of the scaffold, with one 
look he imposed silence on twenty drummers, 
placed there to prevent his being heard, and said, 
“with a loud voice, ‘I die innocent of all the 
-erimes laid to my charge; I pardon the authors 
of my death, and pray God that my blood may 
mever fall upon France. And you, unhappy 

eople—” At these words Santerre ordered the 
Rrams to beat; the executioners seized the king, 
and the descending axe terminated his existence. 
One of the assistants seized the head and waved 
ait in the air; the blood fell on the confessor, who 
‘was still on his knees beside the lifeless body of 
his sovereign.t 

The body of Louis was, immediately after the 
execution, removed into the ancient cemetery of 
the Madeleine, at the end of the Boulevard Ita- 


* Clery, 181, 182. Th., iii., 395, 397. 
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lienne, where it was placed in a grave of six feet 
square, with its back against the wall of the Rue 
d@ Anjou. Large quantities of quicklime were 
immediately thrown into the grave, which occa- 
sioned so rapid a decomposition, that when his 
remains were sought after in 1815, with a view 
to their being conveyed to the Royal Mausoleum 
in St. Denis, it was with great difficulty that any 
part could be recovered. Over the spot where he 
was interred, Napoleon commenced the splendid 
Temple of Glory, after the battle of Jena, pro- 
fessedly as a memorial of the grand army, but 
with the secret design of converting it into a mon- 
ument to the victims of the Revolution, which he 
did not intend to reveal for many years, and till 
monarchical feelings were to a certain degree re- 
stored. In this, as in so many other great de- 
signs, he was interrupted by the calamities which 
occasioned his fall, and the superb edifice was 
completed by the Bourbons, and now forms the 
Church of the Madeleine, the most beautiful of 
the many beautiful structures in Paris. He suf- 
fered in the centre of the Place Louis XV., on 
the same ground where the queen, the Princess 
Elizabeth, and so many other of the noble vic- 
tims of the Revolution perished ; where Robes- 
pierre and Danton were afterward executed, and 
where the Emperor Alexander and the allied 
sovereigns took their station when their victori- 
ous armies entered Paris on the 31st of March, 
1814. The greatest of revolutionary crimes, 
the greatest of revolutionary punishments, took 
piace on the same spot: the history of modern 
Europe has not a scene fraught with equally in- 
teresting recollections to exhibit. It is now 
marked by the colossal obelisk of blood-red 
granite, which was brought from Thebes, in Up- 
per Egypt, in 1833, by the French government: 
the monument which witnessed the march of 
Cambyses, and survived the conquests of Cesar 
and Alexander, is destined to mark, to the lazest 
generation, the scene of the martyrdom of Louis, 
and of the final triumph of his immortal aven- 

er.* 
. The character of this poe ete be bet- 
ter given than in the words of the : 
ablest of the Republican writers of Bee ee 
France. ‘“ Louis inherited a revolu- and Louis’s 
tion from his ancestors: his qualities character. 
were better fitted than those of any of his prede- 
cessors to have prevented or terminated it; for 
he was capable of effecting reform before it 
broke out, and of discharging the duties of a 
constitutional throne under its influence. He 
was perhaps the only monarch who was subject 
to no passion, not even that of power, and who 
united the two qualities most essential to a good 
king, fear of God and love of his people. He 
perished the victim of passions which he had had 
no share in exciting; of those of his supporters, to 
which he was a stranger; of the multitude, which 
he had done nothing to awaken. Few kings 
have left so venerated a memory. History will 
inscribe as his epitaph, that, with a little more 
force of mind, he would have been an unique 
sovereign.” t i 

The great and touching qualities, however, ex- 
hibited by this* unhappy monarch in his latter 
days; his unexampled sufferings and tragic fate, 
must not throw into oblivion the ruinous conse- 
quences of the indecision and weakness of his 
conduct on the throne, or make us forget that 
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the calamities, the bloodshed, and irretrievable 
changes in society, produced by the Revolution, 
sprung from his amiable but unhappy and un- 
conquerable aversion to resolute measures. The 
man in existence who knew France and the 
Revolution best, has left a decided opinion on 
the subject. “Had Louis XVI.,” said Napo- 
leon, “resisted manfully; had he evinced the 
courage, the activity, the resolution of Charles 
I. of England, he would have triumphed.”* _The 
emigration of the nobility, indeed, deprived him 
of the principal stay of the throne; but it was 
the known irresolution of his character which 
was one main cause of that defection, by render- 
ing the whole class of proprietors desperate, 
when such a chief was at the head of affairs; 
and the prolonged struggle in Lyons and La 
Vendée proved what elements of resistance re- 
mained in the nation, even after they had with- 
drawn. 

The reign of injustice is not eternal; no spe- 
cial interposition of Providence is required to 
arrest it; no avenging angel need descend to ter- 
minate its wrathful course; it destroys itself by 
its own violence: the avening angel is found in 
the human keart. In vain the malice of his ene- 
mies subjected Louis to every indignity; in vain 
the executioners bound his arms, and the revolu- 
tionary drums stifled his voice; in vain the edge 
of the guillotine destroyed his body, and his re- 
mains were consigned to unhallowed ground; 
his spirit has triumphed over the wickedness of 
his oppressors. From his death has begun a re- 
action in favour of order and religion throughout 
the globe. His sufferings have done more for 
the cause of monarchy than all the vices of his 
predecessors had undone. 

It is by the last emotions that the great impres- 
sion on mankind is made. In this view it was 
eminently favourable to the interests of society 
that the crisis of the French monarchy arrived in 
the reign of Louis. It fell not during the days 
of its splendour or its wickedness; under the 
haughtiness of Louis XIV. or the infamy of Du 
Barri; it perished in the person of a spotless 
monarch, who, most of all his subjects, loved the 

eople ; whose life had literally been spent in 
oirg good; whose failings, equally with his 
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virtues, should have protected him from popular 
violence. Had he possessed more daring, he 
would have been less unfortunate; had he strenu-- 
ously supported the cause of royalty, he would: 
not have sufiered from the fury of the populace ;. 
had he been more prodigal of the blood of others,. 
he would, in all probability, have saved his own. 
But such warlike or ambitious qualities could 
not with certainty have been relied upon to arrest 
the Revolution: they would have postponed it to 
another reign, but it might, under the rule of an 
equally irresolute prince, have then come under 
darker auspices, when the cessation of tyranny 
had not extinguished the real cause of popular 
complaint, and the virtue of the monarch had 
not made unpardonable the fury of the people. 
The catastrophe occurred when all the generous 
feelings of our nature were awakened on the suf-. 
fering side; to a sovereign who had done more 
for the cause of freedom than all the ancestors of 
his race ; whese forbearance had been rewarded: 
by encroachment; meelkness by licentiousness ;: 
aversion to violence by the thirst for human 
blood. A monarch ofa more.energetic character 
might have done more to postpone the Revolu- 
tion; none could have done so much to prevent 
its recurrence. 

Nor was the martyrdom of Louis lost to the: 
immediate interests of the cause for which he 
suffered. His resignation in adversity, charity 
in suffering, heroism in death, will never be for- 
gotten. ‘The terrors of the Republican reign, the 
glories of the imperial throne, have passed away3. 
but the spotless termination of the monarch has. 
left an impression on mankind which will never 
be effaced. In the darkest night of the moral 
world, a flame has appeared in the tower of the: 
Temple, at first feeble and struggling for exist- 
ence, but which now burns with a steady ray,, 
and has thrown a sainted light over the fall of 
the French monarchy. The days, indeed, of 
superstition are past; multitudes of pilgrims will 
not throng to his tomb, and stone will not be worm. 
by the knees of his worshippers: but the days of 
admiration for departed excellence will never be: 
past; 2 bs cra ve shrine will come the virtu- 
ous and the pious through every succeedin, : 
his fate will be Ree his SG 
vered, his murderers execrated, so long as justice 
or mercy shall prevail upon the earth. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


STATE OF EUROPE PRIOR TO THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE WAR. 


ARGUMENT, 


State of Europe at the Commencement of the French Rev- 
olution.—Great Excitement universally prevalent from its 
Success.—Military and Naval Strength of Great Britain. 

—Its Parties.—Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox.—Mr. Burke.—Great 
Division of Opinion on the Revolution between these Lead- 
ers and the Whigs and Teries.—State of Austria.—Mili- 
tary Resources of the Imperial Dominions.—Austrian 
‘Netherlands.—Destruction of the Barrier Fortresses by 
the Emperor Joseph. — Military State of Prussia and 
Russia.—Its Army.—The_ Cossacks.—Poland.—Sweden. 
—Ottoman Dominions.—Italy and Piedmont.—Spain and 
Portugal. — Holland. — Switzerland.—France.—State of 
Society in Europe at this Period.—Difference between the 
Northern and Southern States in point of Military Cour- 
age.—Internal State of France when Hostilities com- 
menced.— Diplomatic Negotiations of the European Pow- 
ers previous te the Commencement of the Contest.—State 
and Termination of the War in Turkey, and gradual Ex- 
tinction of all other Jealousies and Hostilities.—Menacing 
Language of the French to other States.—Treaty of Man- 
tua.—Declaration of Pilnitz—Not acted upon by the Al- 
dies.—Revolutionary Party in France resolute on War.— 
Declamations of the Girondists in favour of War.—Mutual 
Recriminations, which lead to Hostilities—Strict Neu- 
trality of Great Britain.—Put an end to by the Revolution 
of 10th August.—French System of Propagandism.—Their 
Declaration of War against all Nations who do not adopt 
their Principles of Government.—Alarm excited in Great 
Britain by these Proceedings.—Preparations for War in 
England.—England declares War against France.—Gen- 
eral Reflections on these Events. 


« A REVOLUTION in France,” says Napoleon, 
«(is always, sooner or later, followed by a revo- 
lution in Europe.” Placed in the centre of mod- 
ern civilization, this great country has, in eve- 
ry age, communicated the impulse of its own 
changes to the adjoining states. Its situation is 
too commanding to admit of its conquests being 
disregarded by the neighbouring kingdoms ; its 
moral influence too extensive to suffer them to 
escape the communication of its prevailing prin- 
ciples. 

It was not to be expected that so great an event 
as the French Revolution, rousing, as it did, the 
passions of one, and exciting the apprehensions 
of another portion of mankind, all the world over, 
should long remain an object of passive observa- 
tion to the adjoining states. It addressed itself 
to the hopes and prejudices of the great body of 
the people in every country, and, exciting their 
ill-smothered indignation against their superiors, 
superadded to the sense of real injuries the more 
powerful stimulus of revolutionary ambition. 
A ferment, accordingly, immediately began to 
spread through the neighbouring kingdoms; ex- 
travagant hopes were formed, chimerical antici- 
pations indulged, and the labouring classes, in- 
flated by the rapid elevation of their brethren in 
France, deemed the time approaching when the 
distinctions of society were to cease, and the 
miseries of poverty expire, amid the universal 
dominion of the people. 

A single successful revolution, the overthrow 
of one established government, will 
spread such principles; oceans of 
blood must be shed before they can 
be extinguished. In the pursuit of 
Democratic ambition, men will sub- 
mit to tyranny far severer than mon- 
archical government can venture to impose; in 
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the hope of elevating themselves on the ruins of 
their superiors, they are content to forego all the 
real blessings of their condition. ‘Not all the 
sufferings of Napoleon’s reign, not the French 
conscription, nor the retreat from Moscow, have 
been able to extinguish this desire. More than 
one generation have perished in the struggle, but 
the ardent spirit is still the same, and springs up, 
like the pheenix, from the ashes of former exist- 
ence. 

The rise of this terrible spirit, destined to con- 
vulse the globe, excited the utmost alarm in all 
the European monarchies. From it sprang the 
bloody wars of the French Revolution, under- 
taken to crush the evil, but which at first tended 
only to extend it, by ingrafting on the energy of 
Democratic ambition the power of military con- 
quest. With them began a new series of strifes; 
they terminated the contests of kings among each 
another, and commenced that of one social prin- 
ciple against another. Wars thenceforward be- 
came the result of conflicting opinions rather than 
contending interests, and ihe jealousies of sov- 
ereigns among each other were forgotten in the 
vehement animosities of their subjects. ‘They 
assumed a less interested but more terrible char- 
acter; the passions which were roused brought 
whole nations into the field, and the strife whick 
ensued involved everything which was most 
dear to all classes of society.* 

Austria, Russia, and England were at this 
period the great powers of Europe; they bore, ac- 
cordingly, the principal part in the long and des- 
perate struggle which ensued. Though little in- 
clined for a contest, they were all in a situation 
capable of great exertions. Years of repose had 
fitted them to enter with unfettered resources 
upon a theatre where unprecedented sacrifices 
were to be required. 

Nine years of peace had enabled Great Britain 
to recover, in a great degree, the losses », 
and exhaustion of the American war. 
If she had lost one empire in the Western, she 
had gained another in the Eastern world: the 
wealth of India began to pour into her bosom, 
and a little island in the west of Europe already 
exercised a sway over realms more extensive 
than the arms of Rome had reduced to subjec- 
tion. A vast revenue, amounting to £7,000,000, 
was already derived from her Indian possessions ; 
and, although nearly the whole of this great sum 
was absorbed in their costly establishment, yet 
her rulers already looked forward with confident 
hope to the period, now never likely to be real- 
ized, when the empire of Hindostan, instead of 
being, as heretofore, a burden, should be a source 
of revenue to the ruling state, and the wealth of 
India really become that mine of gold to Britain 
which it had long proved to numbers of her 
children.t Her national debt, amounting to 
£244,000,000, and occasioning an annual charge 
of £9,317,000, was, indeed, a severe burden upon 
the industry of the people; and the taxes, though 
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State of light in comparison of what have been 
Great imposed in later times, were still felt as 


Britain. oppressive; but, nevertheless, the re- 
sources of the state had augmented to an extra- 
ordinary degree during the repose which had pre- 
vailed since the conclusion of the former contest. 
Commerce, agriculture, and manufactures had 
rapidly increased; the trade with the independent 
states of North America had been found to ex- 
ceed what had been enjoyed with them in a state 
of colonial dependance; and the incessant ex- 
ertions of every individual to better his condi- 
tion, had produced a surprising effect upon the 
accumulation of capital and the state of public 
credit, The three per cents., from 57, at the 
close of the war, had risen to 99; and the over- 
flowing wealth of the capital was already finding 
its way into the most circuitous foreign trades 
and hazardous distant investments. The national 
revenue amounted to £16,000,000, and the army 
included 32,000 soldiers in the British isles, be- 
sides an equal force in the Hast and West Indies, 
and thirty-six regiments of yeomanry ; but these 
forces were rapidly augmented after the com- 
mencement of the war, and, before 1796, the 
regular army of Britain amounted to two hun- 
dred and six thousand men, including forty-two 
thousand militia. More than half of this force, 
however, was required for the service of the 
colonies; and experience has proved that Britain 
can never collect above forty thousand men upon 
any one point on the Continent of Europe. The 
real strength of England consisted in her inex- 
haustible wealth, in the public spirit and energy 
of her people, in the moral influence of centuries 
of glory, and in a fleet of a hundred and fifty 
ships of the line, which gave her the undisputed 
command of the seas.* 


—~ But, though abounding in all the resources, 


England, at this period, had little of the moral 
strength so necessary in war. During the dis- 
astrous contest in America, the national glory 
had been seriously tarnished. Two large armies 
had laid down their arms to the enemy; and 
eyen the ancient supremacy of the seas seemed 
to have been put in hazard, when the combined 
fleets of France and Spain rode triumphant in 
the British Channel. ‘The glorious defence of 
Gibraltar alone had maintained the ancient celeb- 
rity of the English arms ; nor was either the army 
or the navy in such a State as to render any early 
success probable. Abuses of the most flagrant 
description existed in every department of the 
land forces; young m¢2 were appointed to com- 
missions by purchase, or in consequence of par- 
liamentary influence, without any knowledge of 
their profession ; promotion was seldom awarded 
to real merit; and no academies or schools were 
in existence to teach the inexperienced officer 
even the rudiments of the military art. It was by 
slow degrees, and in the school of adversity, that 
the British army was improved, and her com- 
manders rendered capable of turning to good ac- 
count that undaunted courage, which, in every 
age, has formed the honourable characteristic of 
the British people.t 

England, like the other monarchies of Europe, 
had slumbered on, contented, prosperous, and 
for the most part inglorious, during the eigh- 
teenth century. The bright aurora with which 
it was ushered in, in the days of Eugene and 
Marlborough, had afforded no true promise of 
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the general character of the political era which: 
followed them: the fierce passions, the heart- 
stirring feelings, the enduring energy of the civik 
wars, had passed into the page of history, and,, 
with the licentious profligacy of Charles IL., were: 
pictured only in contemporary annals, or in the 
reflecting mirror of the national theatre. The | 
arms of Frederic and the administration of Chat- 
ham alone cast a fleeting lustre over the general 
monotony of the period; but even their glories 
were the result of the ambition of kings or the ri- 
valry of cabinets, and partook not of the profound 
interest of the theological contests which had pre- 
ceded, or the political passions which followed: 
them. The strife of religion had ceased, that of 
equality had not commenced; between the twor 
there intervened a long repose of a hundred years, 
illustrated by few glories, stained by still fewer 
crimes, during which the fervour springing from: 
the former great convulsion insensibly expired, . 
and the seeds destined to produce a still fiercer col-- 
lision were gradually ripening to maturity. 

It was a generally received opinion among the: 
philosophers and statesmen of this period, that: 
society had at length assumed a settled and per-- 
manent form; that all the great causes of discord 
had been extinguished, and that history would 
never again have to commemorate the vehement 
contentions and tragic incidents which had arisen 
in an earlier period of human existence. Adam. 
Smith observed, that while the population of 
America was doubling every five-and-twenty 
years, that of Europe was slumbering on wit 
an increase which would hardly arrive at the 
same result in five hundred; while Gibbon la- 
mented that the period of interesting incident 
was past, and that the modern historian would 
never again have to record the moving events 
and dismal catastrophes of ancient story. Such 
were the anticipations of the greatest men of the 
age, on the verge of a period destined to be illus- 
trated by the blood of Robespierre, the constancy 
of Pitt, and the triumphs or Nelson; when the 
human race, mowed down by the merciless 
sword of Napoleon, was to spring up again with 
an elasticity almost equalling the far-famed ra- 
pidity of transatlantic increase.* 

The opinions of the country, as might have 
been expected on so great an event, were divided 
on the French Revolution. The young, the ar- 
dent, the philosophical, were sanguine in their 
expectations of its success; a new era seemed to- 
have dawned upon the world; from the rise of 
freedom in that great empire, the fetters of sla- 
very and the bonds of superstition, appeared to» 
be dropping from the hands of the human race, 
It was not merely the factious, the restless, and 
the ambitious who entertained these opinions; 
they were shared by many of the best and wisest 
of men; and in England, it might with truth be: 
said, what an eloquent historian has observed 
of Europe in general,t that the friends of the- 
French Revolution comprised at that period the 
most enlightened and generous of the communi- 
ty. It was not then that its tendency was, or 
could be generally perceived.t 

But if the changes in France were regarded 


with favour by one, they were looked on with 


* The population of Prussia is now doubling in 26; ti 
of Britain in 42; that of Austria in 69; that of France x 
105; that of Russia in 66 years.—Dupin, Force Com. de» 
France, i., 36. t+ Bot.,i., 70. 
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utter horror by another class of the community. 
The great majority of the aristocratic body, all 
the adherents of the Church, all the holders of 
office under the monarchy, in general the great 
bulk of the opulent ranks of society, beheld them 
with apprehension or aversion. Many of those 
ea life before them rejoiced in the changes 
which society seemed about to undergo; those 
who had passed through it trembled at their ap- 
roach: those who had nothing to lose had no 
ears of the consequences of innovation ; those 
who had acquired, or inherited much, were justly 
apprehensive that they would be the first objects 
of spoliation. These were the general divisions 
of society; but of course they were modified by 
' the temper or habits of thought in different in- 
dividuals, and the partisans of innovation num- 
bered many of the most ancient and illustrious 
noble families among their supporters. 

At the head of the first party was Mr. Fox, the 
Mr. Fox ang ©loquent and illustrious champion of 
Mr. Pitt, | freedom in every part of the world. 


Descended of a noble family, he in- | 


herited the love of liberty, which had long been 
hereditary in his race, and by the impetuous tor- 
rent of his eloquence long maintained his place 
as leader of the opposition of the British Empire. 
His talents for a bata were of the very highest 
order; and in the impassioned energy with which 
he delivered his opinions, he never was exceeded 
by any orator in the English Parliament. Though 
he was too indolent to have acquired extensive 
erudition, and was ofien indebted, like Mirabeau, 
for the facts connected with the subjects of dis- 
cussion rather to the industry of others than his 
own research, yet no one could make a more 
skilful use of the information with which he was 
furnished, or gathered in the course of debate ; 
or descant with more originality on a subject 
apparently exhausted by the efforts of others. 
Profuse, dissipated, and irregular in private life, 
he had none of the weight, ever so powerful in 
England, which arises from the purity of per- 
sonal character; but amid all his frailties, the 
warmth of his heart and generosity of his dispo- 
sition secured the ardent attachment of a numer- 
ous body of private friends, embracing a large 
proportion of the ablest men and oldest families 
in the state; while his vehement and impassioned 
oratory readily commanded the admiration of 
that numerous class who longed after more popu- 
lar government, or the general license of a revo- 
lution. But his intellect was not equal to his 
eloquence; his judgment was inferior to his de- 
bating power: sincere in his attachment to free- 
dom, he advocated, during the best part of his 
iife, a political system which was entailing upon 
the country where it arose the most degrading 
bondage; passionately devoted to the cause of 
liberty, he continued constant in his admiration 
of those frantic innovations which, more than 
the coalition of kings, against which the thunders 
of his eloquence were directed, rendered impos- 
sible its duration in the first of European mon- 
azchizs. 

Mr, Pitt was the leader of the second party, 
whick, at the commencement of the French Rey- 
olution, was in the full possession of government, 
and supported by a decided majority in both 
houses of Parliament. Modern history has hard- 
ly'so great a character to exhibit. Inheriting 

om his father, the first Lord Chatham, a patri- 
otic and truly British spirit, he early imbibed, 
at the same time, a strong attachment to those 
liberal principles on which the administration 
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of that illustrious man was founded, and which 
had given to his government such general and 

deserved popularity. His early career was chief-- 
ly distinguished by these sentiments, and his great 

abilities, from the very first, gave him a distin- 

guished place in Parliament; but circumstances 

soon arose which called forth the latent powers. 
of his mind, and exhibited in full lustre the in- 
domitable firmness of his character. Mr. Fox 

and Lord North had formed a coalition, after 
their chief cause of discord had been extinguish- 
ed by the termination of the American war; and, 

Strong in the possession of an apparently invin- 

cible majority in the lower house, had ventured 

upon the bold measure of bringing in a bill 
which took from the East India Company the 
government of India, and vested it in certain 
commissioners, to be appointed, not by the crown, 
but by the House of Commons. It is impossible 
to doubt that such a change, if carried into exe- 
cution, would have subverted the Constitution, 
by the establishment of an imperiwm in inbperio,. 
possessed of greater authority and influence than 
the executive, But this catastrophe was averted 
by the firmness and sagacity of the monarch who 
then held the British sceptre. Perceiving at once 
the full extent of the danger—well aware, in the 
emphatic words of Lord Thurlow, “ that this 
bill, if carried, would take the crown from the 
king’s head and place it on that of Mr. Fox,”* 
he instantly resolved to interpose his influence 
to prevent it from passing into. a law, and, if 
necessary, retire to Hanover rather than continue 
in Britain, the mere instrument of a parliament- 
ary oligarchy. By his exertions, the bill, after 
having passed the Commons by a great majority, 
was thrown out by a slender majori- Dec. 8, 1783 

ty in the House of Lords; andthisled ~°"*‘°*- 
to the immediate resignation of the coalition 
ministry. The king instantly sent for Mr. Pitt, 
and on the 12th of January, 1784, he took his 
seat in the House of Commons as chancellor of, 
the exchequer. 

Never did a more arduous struggle await a: 
minister. ‘The opposition, led by the impetu— 
ous energy of Fox, aided by the experienced in-- 
fluence and admirable temper of Lord North, 
were possessed of a great majority in the lower 
house, and treated at first with the utmost scorn 
this attempt on the part of a young man of six- 
and-twenty to dispossess them of the government. 
But it was soon evident that his talents were 
equal to the task, how arduous and apparently 
hopeless soever. Invincible in resolution, and 
yet cool in danger; possessed of a moral courage 
which nothing could overcome; fertile in resour- 
ces, powerful in debate, eloquent in declamation 
—he exhibited a combination of great qualities 
which for political contests never was excelled. 
A pure and irreproachable private character 
gave his opponents no weak side wherein to as- 
sail the panoply with which he was surrounded: 
a temperament, the energies of which were whol- 
ly concentrated on national objects, left him no- 
room for selfish passion or private gratification.. 
Incorruptible, though wielding the wealth of Eng- 
land and the Indies; fearless, though combating 
alone the whole weight of an apparently irresist- 
ible opposition; cool, though tried by all the 
means which could overcome the firmest pa- 
tience; cautious when prudence counselled re-- 
serve; energetic and eloquent when the moment 
for action had arrived, he successfully withstood: 
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the most formidable parliamentary majority 
which had appeared in English history since the 
Revolution, and ultimately remained victorious 
ain the struggle. An administration thus tried in 


its infancy was proof against any other danger in 


its maturer years: the intellect of its head clear- | 


ly and at once perceived both the peril of the 
French revolutionary principles, and the expedi- 
ence of making no attempt by external means to 
check its progress; and, fortunately for the cause 
of freedom throughout the world, that great con- 
vulsion found the British government in the 
hands of one alike friendly to the cause of free- 
dom, and hostile to the excesses which so often 
lead to its destruction. An attentive observer of 
the progress of the Revolution, therefore, he cau- 
tiously abstained from any act which might in- 
volve England in any hostility with its distract- 
ed neighbour; and, though strongly pressed in 
the outset to take a part in the struggle, he main- 
tained a strict neutrality when the German ar- 
mies had penetrated to the very heart of France, 
and the moment seemed to have arrived when it 
‘was possible to terminate, by a single hostile 
demonstration, the rivalry of four centuries. 

Mr. Burke was the leader of a third party, 
Mr. Burke composed of the old Whigs, who sup- 
: * ported the principles of the English, but 
opposed those of the French Revolution. This 
celebrated man had long combated in the ranks 
of onposition with Mr. Fox, and the warmest pri- 
vate friendship had cemented their political alli- 
ance; but on the breaking out of the French 
Revolution they embraced different views.* Mr. 
Fox warmly applauded its principles, and decla- 
red in the House of Commons that “the new Con- 
stitution of France was the most stupendous and 
glorious edifice of liberty which had been erect- 
ed on the foundation of human integrity in any 
age or country.” Mr. Burke, on the other hand, 
gifted with greater political sagacity and fore- 
sight, early exerted his talents to oppose the lev- 
elling principles which that convulsion had in- 
troduced; and his work on the French Revolu- 
tion produced, perhaps, a greater impression on 
the public mind than any which has yet appear- 
ed in the world. It abounds in eloquent passa- 
-ges, profound wisdom, and discriminating tal- 
ent; but vast as its influence and unbounded as 
its reputation were when it first appeared, its val- 
ue was not fully understood till the progress of 
events had demonstrated the justice of its princi- 
ples. The division on this vital question for- 
ever alienated these illustrious men from each 
other, and drew tears from both in the House 
of Commons: an emblem of the effects of this 
heart-stirring event upon the charities of private 
life, of the variance which it introduced into the 
bosom of domestic families, and between friend- 
ships which “ had stood the strain of a whole life- 
dime.” t 

The occasion on which this momentous sep- 
aration took place was in the debate 
‘tween Mr, 00 the new Constitution proposed for 
Burke and the provinces of Canada in 1791: a 
Mr. Fox.on remarkable coincidence when the sub- 
the French sequent e in that col B 
Constitution. gus vents in that colony are ta 

ken into consideration, and the vehe- 
ment strife between the monarchical and repub- 
lican principles of which it afterward became the 
theatre. So strongly did both these illustrious 
statesmen, but especially Mr. Burke, feel on the 
all-engrossing topic of the French Revolution, 


Division be- 
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that they mutually introduced 
the debates which took place ¢ 
Commons at that period; and it was especially 


it into almost all — 
in the House of — 


the subject of vehement and impassioned decla-_ 


mation on occasion of the debate on Mr. April 15, 
Baker’s motion relative to a war with 1791. 

Russia, and the first introduction of the Apnil 8 

Canada Government Bill, subjects which not 
unnaturally led to the supposed tendency of the 
French Revolution on the external relations and 
internal happiness of nations. From that time 
a rupture between these two great men was dis- 
tinctly foreseen both by their friends and the pub- 
It was, in truth, unavoidable, and is to be 
regarded as the index to the schism which must 


4 


ensue in every free community on occasion ofg 
strong democratic excitement, between those who 
adhere to the landmarks of the past and those — 


who are willing to adventure on the dark sea of 


future innovation. Still, however, the external. 


appearances of friendship were maintained be- 
tween them; they visited, though not so frequent- 
ly as in former years; and on the 6th of May, 
when the Canada Bill was debated in commit- 
tee, they not only walked to the House together, 
but Mr. Fox treated Mr. ‘Burke, in a previous 
conversation, with confidence, and mentioned to 
him a political circumstance of some delicacy. 
But the feelings of the latter were too/ardent to 
be restrained: the future, big with disaster, re- 
vealed itself so clearly to his view that it oblit- 
erated the past, overshadowed the present; and 
in the debate which followed on that night, these 
two illustrious men were forever severed. the pop- 
ular party in Great Britain permanently rent in 
twain. ‘The debates on this subject possess the 
highest interest. They not only embrace the 
most thrilling event in the biography of both, but 
they constitute an era in the history of Europe du- 
ring its most eventful periol—the destinies of 
civilization hung upon their words.* | 
On the part of Mr. Fox, it was urged on this 
occasion, and in the previous debate argument of 
on the Russian armament, ‘‘ Without Mr. Fox for 
entering into the question whether the French 
hereditary honours are in themselves eescDs. 
an advantage or an evil, the point which the 
House has now to consider is, Whether there is 
anything in them so peculiarly advantageous as 
to incline us to introduce them into a country 
where they are uhknown, and by such means dis- 
tinguish Canada from all the other colonies of 
the New World. In countries where they make 
a part of the constitution, it is not wise to destroy 
them; but it is a very different matter to give 
them birth and life in a country where they at 
resent do not exist. Itis impossible to account 
or such an attempt, except on the principle that, 
as Canada was formerly a French colony, there 
might be an opportunity of reviving those titles 
of honour, the extinction of which some gentle- 
men so much deplore, and of reviving in the West. 
that spirit of chivalry which has fallen into dis- 
grace in a neighbouring country. Are those red 
and blue ribands, which have lost their lustre in 
the Old World, again to shine forth in the New? 
What can be so absurd as to introduce heredita- 
ry honours in the New World, where they are 
so much the object of undisguised aversion % 
The proposed upper chamber would be equally 
objectionable if the council were hereditary, for 
such an assembly would be nothing more than a 
tool in the hands of the royal authority. Equal- 
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‘ly objectionable is the clause for making provis- 
ion for the Protestant clergy, by enacting that, in 
all grants by the crown of unappropriated lands, 
one seventh should be given to the Protestant 
clergy. What can be so monstrous as such a 
fundamental rule in a country where the great 
bulk of the people are Catholics? Even if they 
were all Protestants it would still be objectiona- 
ble; how much more so, therefore, when the 
whole of the Protestants, such as they are, are 
much subdivided, and the large proportion of 
them are Presbyterians, Dissenters, or subordi- 
‘mate sects. 

“Feeble as my powers are in comparison 
vwith my honourable friend’s, whom I must call 
amy master, for everything that I know in poli- 
tics I owe to him, I should yet ever be ready 
to maintain my principles even against his su- 
.perior eloquence. I will maintain that the rights 
of man, which he states as chimerical and vis- 
ionary, are, in fact, the basis and foundation of 
every rational constitution, and even of the Brit- 
ish Constitution itself, as the statute-book abun- 
dantly proves; for what is the original compact 
between king and people there recognised but 
the recognition of the inherent rights of the peo- 
ple as men, which no prescription can super- 
“sede, and no accident remove or obliterate 2 

“Tf these principles are dangerous to the Con- 
stitution, they are the principles of my right 
honourable friend, from whom I learned them. 
During the American war we have together re- 
joiced at the success of a Washington, and 
mourned almost in tears for the fate of a Mont- 
gomery. From him J have learned that the re- 
volt of a whole people cannot be the result of in- 
eitement or encouragement, but must have pro- 
ceeded from provocation. Such was his doc- 
trine when he said, with equal energy and em- 
phasis, that he could not draw a bill of indict- 
ment against a whole people. I grieve to find 
‘that he has since learned to draw such an in- 
dictment, and to crown it with all the technicai 
epithets which disgrace our statute-book, such 
as false, malicious, wicked, by the instigation of 
“the devil, or not having the fear of God before 
your eyes. Taught by my right honourable 
friend that no revolt of a nation can spring but 
‘from provocation, I could not help feeling joy 
ever since the Constitution of France was found- 
ed on the rights of man, the basis on which the 
British Constitution itself is rested. To vilify 
“it is neither more nor less than to libel the Brit- 
‘ish Constitution; and no book my right hon- 
ourable friend can write, how able soever, no 
-speech he can deliver, how eloquent soever, can 
induce me to change or abandon that opinion. 

“T was formerly the strenuous advocate for 
the balance of power, when France was that 
intriguing, restless nation which she had for- 
merly proved. Now that the situation of France 
iis altered, and that she has erected a government 

rom which neither insult nor injury can be appre- 
ded by her neighbours, 1 am extremely indif- 
“ferent concerning the balance of power, and 
shall continue so till I see other nations combine 
‘the same power with the same principles of gov- 
ernment as that of Old France. The true prin- 
ciple of the balance of power is not to keep ev- 
ery state exactly in its former condition, for that 
is impossible, but to prevent any one obtaining 
such an ascendency as to be dangerous to the 
rest. No man can say that Russia will be the 
successor of France in this respect. Her extent 
of territory, scanty population, and limited reve- 
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nue, render her power by no means formidable 
to us; she is a power whom we can neither at- 
tack nor be attacked by; and is it with such a 
power we are to commence hostilities in order 
to prop up the decaying Turkish Empire, the 

overthrow of which would be more likely to 

prove advantageous than injurious to our inter- 

ests? If we compare the present state of France 

with its past condition, both as respects the poli- 

tics of Europe and the happiness of the people, 

even those who most detest the Revolution must 

see reason to rejoice in its effects. I cannot but 

applaud the government of France, in its inter- 

nal tendency, as good, because it aims at the 

happiness of those who are subject toit. Differ- 

ent opinions may be entertained by different men 

as to the change of system that has taken place 

in that country; but J, for one, admire the Con- 

stitution of France, considered altogether as the 

most stupendous and glorious edifice of liberty 

which has been erected on the foundations of 

human integrity in any age or country.”* 

Mr. Burke commenced his reply in a grave 
and solemn tone, befitting the solem- 
nity of the occasion, and the rending 
asunder of ties which had endured 
unbroken for a quarter of a century. 
“The house,” said he, “is now call- 
ed upon to do a high and important 
act: to appoint a legislature for a distant people, 
and to affirm its own competency to the exercise 
of such apower. On what foundation is such 
an assumption to rest? Not, surely, on a vague 
conception of the rights of man; for, if such a 
doctrine is admitted, all that the house should 
do is to call together the whole male inhabitants 
of Canada, and decide by a majority of their 
votes what form of government they are to re- 
ceive. Setting aside so absurd a proposition, 
on what must this house found its competence 
to legislate at all on this matter? Clearly on 
the law of nations, and the acquired title so to 
legislate from the right of conquest, and a ces- 
sation of the rights of the old government, ob- 
tained by us in the treaty which confirmed it. 
These principles bind us to legislate in an equi- 
table manner for the people of Canada, and they 
are, in return, to owe allegiance to us. ‘The 
question is, On what basis is this new govern- 
ment to be formed? Are we to frame it accord- 
ing to the light of the English Constitution, or by 
the glare of the new lanterns of the clubs at 
Paris and London? 

“In determining this point, we are not to imi- 
tate the example of countries which have disre- 
garded circumstances, torn asunder the bonds of 
society and the ties of nature. To the Constitu- 
tion of America, doubtless, great attention is 
due, and it is of importance that the people of 
Canada should have nothing to envy in the Con- 
stitution of a neighbouring state. But it is 
plain that they have not the same elements for 
the enjoyment of republican freedom which ex- 
ist in the United States. The people of Ameri- 
ca have a Constitution as well adapted to their 
character and circumstances as they could have; 
but that character and these circumstances are 
essentially different from that of the French 
Canadians. The Americans have derived from 
their Anglo-Saxon descent a certain quantity 
of phlegm, of old English good-nature, that fits 
them better for a republican government. They 
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had also a republican education; their form of 
internal government was republican, and the 


rinciples and vices of it have been restrained 
by the beneficence of an overruling monarchy in 
this country. The formation of their Constitu- 
tion was preceded by a long war, 1m the course 
of which, by military discipline, they had learn- 
ed order, submission, and command, and a re- 
gard for great men. ‘They had learned what a 
king of Sparta had said was the great wisdom 
to be learned in his country, the art of com- 
manding and obeying. They were trained to 
government by war, not by plots, murders, and 
assassinations. 

“But what are we to say to the ancient Cana- 
dians, who, being the most numerous, are en- 
titled to the greatest attention? Are we to give 
them the French Constitution—a constitution 
founded on principles diametrically opposite to 
ours, that could not assimilate with it in a sin- 
gle point; as different from it as wisdom from 
folly, as vice from virtue, as the most opposite 
extremes in nature—a constitution founded on 
what was called the rights of man? But let this 
constitution be examined by its practical effects 
in the French West India colonies. These, not- 
withstanding three disastrous wars, were most 
happy and flourishing till they heard of the rights 
ofman. As soon as this system arrived among 
them, Pandora's: box, replete with every mortal 
evil, seemed to fly open, hell itself to yawn, and 
every demon of mischief to overspread the face 
of the earth. Blacks rose against whites, whites 
against blacks, and each against the other, in 
murderous hostility; subordination were de- 
stroyed, the bonds of society torn asunder, and 
every man seemed to thirst for the blood of his 
neighbour. 

‘Black spirits and white, blue spirits and gray, 

Mingle, mingle, mingle.’ 
All was toil and trouble, discord and blood, from 
the moment that this doctrine was promulgated 
among them; and I verily believe that wherever 
the rights of man are preached, such ever have 
been, and ever will be the consequences. France, 
who had generously sent them the precious gift 
of the rights of man, did not like this image of 
herself reflected in her child, and sent out a body 
of troops, well seasoned too with the rights of 
man, to restore order and obedience. ‘These 
troops, as soon as they arrived, instructed as 
they were in the principles of government, felt 
themselves bound to become parties in the gen- 
eral rebellion, and, like most of their brethren at 
home, began asserting their rights by cutting off 
the head of their general. 

“ Dangerous doctrines are now encouraged in 
this country, and dreaded consequences may en- 
sue from them, which it is my sole wish and 
ambition to avert, by strenuously supporting, in 
all its parts, the British Constitution. The prac- 
tice now is, with a certain party, to bestow upon 
all occasions the very highest praise upon the 
French Constitution, and it is immaterial wheth- 
er this praise be bestowed upon the Constitution 
or the Revolution of that country, since the latter 
has led directly to the former. To such a length 

sie . . 5 
has this infatuation been carried, that whoever 
now disapproves of the anarchy and confusion 
that have taken place in France, or does not sub- 
scribe to the opinion that order and liberty are to 
emanate from it, is forthwith stigmatized as an 
enemy to the British Constitution—a charge 
equally false, unfair, and calumnious. Doc- 
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trines of this sort are at all times dangerous, bué 
they become doubly so when they are sanctioned. 
by so great a name as that of the right honoura-- 
ble gentleman, who always puts his opinions ir 
the clearest and most forcible light, and who 
has not hesitated, in this very debate, to call the 
French Constitution the most glorious and stu- 
pendous fabric ever reared by human wisdom. 
“That Constitution, or Revolution, or whatever 
they choose to call it, can never serve the cause 
of liberty, but will inevitably ‘promote tyranny;. 
anarchy, and revolution. J have never enter- 
tained ideas of government different from those 
which I now maintain.. Monarchy, I have al- 
ways thought, is the basis of all good govern- 
ment; and the nearer to monarchy any govern= 
ment approaches, the more perfect it is, and vice 
versa. ‘Chose who are anxious to subvert the 
Constitution are now, indeed, few in number in 
this country; but can we be sure that this will 
always be the case, or that the time may never 
come, when, under the influence of scarcity or 
tumult, the monarchical institutions of the coun- 
try may be threatened with overthrow? Now, 
then, is the time to crush this diabolical spirit, 
and watch, with the greatest vigilance, the slight- 
est attempt to subvert the British Constitution. 
“Tt is perhaps indiscretion at any period, but 
especially at my advanced years, to provoke 
enemies, or give friends an occasion for deser- 
tion; but if a firm and steady adherence to the 
British Constitution should place me in such a 
dilemma, I will risk all, and with my last words 
exclaim, Fly from the French Constitution.” 
“There is no loss of friends,” said Mr. Fox. 
“Yes,” said Mr. Burke, “there 7s a loss of 
friends. I know the price of my conduct: I 
have done my duty at the price of him I love: 
our friendship is at anend. With my last breath 
I will earnestly entreat the two right honourable: 
gentlemen who are the great rivals in this house 
that, whether they hereafter move in the political 
hemisphere as two flaming meteors, or walk to- 
gether like brethren, hand in hand, to preserve 
and cherish the British Constitution; to guard it 
against innovation, and save it from the dangers 
of theoretic alterations. It belongs to the infinite 
and unspeakable Power, the Deity, who with. 
his arm hurls a comet, like a projectile, out of 
its course, and enables it to endure the sun’s 
heat and the pitchy darkness of the chilly night 
to aim at the formation of infinite perfection, to 
us, poor, weak, incapable murtals, there is no 
safe rule of conduct but experience.”’* 
Mr. Fox rose to reply, but tears for some time 
choked his utterance, and they con- _, 
tinued to roll down his cheeks even 
for some time after he had begun his 
speech. He commenced by expressing, in the 
strongest terms, his love and affection for Mr, 
Burke, which had begun with his boyhood, and. 
remained unbroken for five-and-twenty years; 
but by degrees the subject of their present di- 
vision again rushed upon his mind, and, a.- 
though he called him his right honourable friena 
yet it was evident to all that their friendship was 
at an end. A meeting of the Whigs was held to 
consider this great schism which had broken ow: 
in their party, and the following resolution ap- 
peared in their official journal, the 
Morning Chronicle, on the subject. bape: ath 
“The great and firm body of the Whigs of Eng= 
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jJand, true to their principles, have decided on the 
dispute between Mr. Fox and Mr. Burke; and 
the former is declared to have maintained the 
pure doctrines by which they are bound together, 
and upon which they have invariably acted. 
The consequence is, that Mr. Burke retires 
from Parliament.” Mr. Burke, in alluding to 
this resolution, said, on the same night, that he 
knew he was excommunicated by one party, and 
that he was too old to seek another ;* and though 
in his age he had been so unfortunate as to meet 
this disgrace, yet he disdained to make any re- 
eantation, and did not care to solicit the friend- 
ship of any man in the house, either on one side 
or the other. 

Nothing can be imagined more characteristic 
Reflections O! Poth these illustrious men, and of 
on the event, the views of the parties of which they 

severally were the heads, than the 
speeches now given. On the one side are to be 
seen warm affection, impassioned feeling, phil- 
anthropic ardour, vehemence of expression, 
worthy of the statesman who has been justly 
styled, by no common man, “the most Demos- 
thenian orator since the days of Demosthenes ;’’+ 
on the other, an ardent mind, a burning elo- 
quence, a foresight chastened by observation of 
the past, benevolence restrained by anticipation 
of the future. In the ardour of the latter in sup- 
port of the truths with which he was so deeply 
impressed, there is perhaps some reason to la- 
ment the undue asperity of indignant prophecy ; 
in the former, too great stress laid upon political 
consistency under altered times. But time, the 
great test of truth, has now resolved the justice 
of the respective opinions thus eloquently ad- 
vaneed, and thrown its verdict with decisive 
weight into the scale with Mr. Burke. There 
is, perhaps, not to be found in the whole history 
of human anticipation a more signal instance 
of erroneous views than were advanced by Mr. 
Fox, when he said that the 'rench Constitution 
was the most stupendous fabric of wisdom ever 
reared in any age or country; that no danger 
was to be apprehended from the balance of pow- 
er in Europe, now that France had obtained 
democratic institutions ; and that, if it was sub- 
verted, no peril was to be apprehended to Euro- 
pean liberty from the power or ambition of Rus- 
sia. On the other hand, all must admit the ex- 
traordinary sagacity with which Mr. Burke not 
merely predicted the consequences to itself and 
to Europe, which necessarily would arise from 
the convulsions in France, but also pointed out 
so clearly that vital distinction between the An- 
glo-Saxon and the Gallic race on the shores of 
the St. Lawrence, and the remarkable difference 
in their capacity to bear democratic institutions, 
which was destined not to produce its natural ef- 


fects for half a century, and of which we are, 


now only beginning to see the ultimate results. 
Unwearied in perseverance, firm in purpose, 
unchangeable in ambition, the Austrian 
State of sovernment was the most formidable ri- 
* val with whom the French Republic had 
to anticipate a contest on the Continent of Europe. 
This great empire, containing at that time nearly 
twenty-five millions of inhabitants, with a reve- 
nue of ninety million florins, numbered the rich- 
‘est and most fertile districts of Europe among its 
provinces. The manufacturing wealth of Flan- 
ders, the agricultural riches of Lombardy, added 
not less to the pecuniary resources than the en- 
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ergetic valour of the Hungarians, and the impet- 
uous zeal of the 'Tyrolese, to the military strength 
of the Empire. The possession of the Low 
Countries gave them an advanced post, former- 
ly strongly fortified, immediately in contact with 
the French frontier; while the mountains of the 
Tyrol formed a vast fortress, garrisoned by an 
attached and warlike people, and placed at a sa- 
lient angle between Germany and Italy, the cer- 
tain theatre of future combats. Her armies, 
numerous and highly disciplined, had acquired 
immortal renown in the wars of Maria Theresa, 
and maintained a creditable place, under Daun 
and Laudohn, in the scientific campaigns with 
the great Frederic. Her government, nominal- 
ly a monarchy, but, really an oligarchy, in the 
hands of the great nobles, possessed all that firm- 
ness and tenacity of purpose by which aristo- 
cratic paves have always been distinguished, 
and which, under unparalleled difficulties and 
disasters, has brought them at last successfully 
through the long struggle in which they were 
shortly afler engaged.* 

Maria Theresa was the soul of the Austrian 
monarchy ; it was her heroic spirit, sage admin- 
istration, and popular character, which brought 
its fortunes safe through the terrible crisis that 
occurred in the middle of the eighteenth centu- 
ry, and laid the foundation of its present gran- 
deur and prosperity. At the accession of her 
son Joseph II. in 1780, new maxims of govern- 
ment succeeded : the ancient spirit of the mon- 
archy seemed about to expire. His mind was 
cultivated, his views benevolent, his habits sim- 
ple; but these amiable qualities were combined 
with others of a more dangerous nature. An 
ardent reformer, a philanthropic philosopher, he 
was impatient to change everything in the civil, 
religious, and military administration of his vast 
states; and in the warmth of his benevolence, 
urged on many reforms neither called for nor de- 
sired by his subjects. Endowed with an ardent 
and innovating temperament, he at the same 
time was animated by a desire for territorial 
acquisition and military glory. Strongly im- 
pressed with the inconvenience and expense at- 
tending the possession of the Low Countries, 
so much exposed to France, so far removed 
from the hereditary states, and relying on the 
support of Catharine, empress of Russia, in 
whose ambitious designs on Turkey he was 
participant, he was extremely desirous of incor- 
porating Bavaria with his vast possessions, by 
giving the Elector the Low Countries in ex-. 
change, with the title of king. Frederic of 
Prussia instantly sounded the alarm on this dan~ 
gerous proposal, and by his influence a treaty 
was concluded at Berlin between Prussia, Sax- 
ony, and Hanover, which was the last act of 
that great man, and for a time caused this ambi- 
tious project on the part of Austria to Sole 
misearry. But the imperial cabinet j,¢,°°'’ 
never lost sight of the design, and their 
attempts to carry it into execution during the 
course of the revolutionary war, became, as will 
appear in the sequel, the source of numberless 
calamities to themselves and to Europe.t 

The Austrian forces, at the commencement 
of the war, amounted to two hundred and forty 
thousand infantry, thirty-five thousand cavalry, 
and one hundred thousand artillery; but the ex- 
tent and warlike spirit of their dominions fur- 
nished inexhaustible resources for the mainte- 
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nance of the contest. Sincere and honest. in 
principle, attached to old institutions, and pow- 
erfully swayed by religion, the inhabitants of 
her varied dominions were, with the exception 
of some of the Italian provinces, unanimous 
in their horror of the French republican prin- 
ciples, while the power and firm ascendant of 
the nobility gave steadiness and consistence to 
their efforts to oppose it. The cavalry was in 
the finest order, and performed splendid services 
during the course of the war; but the infantry, 
though well adapted for plain fighting in a good 
position, was incapable of the energetic move- 
ments which the new system of military opera- 
tions required, and was disgraced by the fre- 
quent occurrence of large bodies laying down 
their arms. The provinces of Croatia, 'T'ransyl- 
vania, and the Bannat, lying on the frontier of 
Turkey, were organized in a military manner, 
all the inhabitants were trained to the use of 
arms, from whence the government derived in- 
exhaustible supplies of irregular troops. Hun- 
gary and the Low Countries formed the elite of 
the infantry, and composed the principal part of 
the imperial guard. The cavalry, admirably 
mounted, were skilled in all the movements of 
war, and the artillery respectable and in good 
equipment; but the officers of the infantry were 
deficient in military information, and the sol- 
aiers, though well disciplined, wanted the fire 
and vivacity of the French troops:* 

The Flemish dominions of Austria had re- 
Austrian Cently been the theatre of a revolt so dif- 
Nether- ferent from that of France, that it is diffi- 
ands. cult to conceive how they could both 
have arisen in countries so near each other in 
the same age of the world. The Emperor Jo- 
seph II. had alienated the affections of these 
provinces by the proposal to exchange them for 
Bavaria, a project which was only prevented from 
taking effect by the armed intervention of Prus- 
sia; and next excited their alarms by a variety 
of reforms, founded on philosophical principles, 
but totally unsuited to the character and degree 
of information possessed by the people. At 
length the proposal to give a colony of Genevese 
and Swiss, established near Ostend, the free ex- 
ercise of their religion, brought matters to a 
crisis; the universities protested against the in- 
novation, and he replied by abolishing the seig- 
norial jurisdictions, and authorizing the sale of 
a great proportion of the estates of the monaster- 
ies, establishing schools independent of the clergy, 
and curtailing the privileges of the estates by in- 
troducing intendants, who almost superseded 
their authority. These changes excited a uni- 
versal spirit of disaffection in the provinces, and 
led to a measuret the most extraordinary and 
the se fatal which modern history has to re- 
cord. 

The barrier towns of the Netherlands, extorted 
Destruction from France after so much blood- 
of the barrier shed, or erected at so vast an expense, 
fortresses. were demolished, and the level coun- 
try left open and unprotected, to invite the in- 
vasion of their enterprising neighbours. It seem- 
ed as if the emperor imagined that the marriage 
of his sister, Marie Antoinette, had made the 
union between the two kingdoms perpetual; and 
that his whole danger arose from the discontented 
disposition of his own subjects, ‘ Europe,” says 
Jomini, “beheld with astonishment those cele- 
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brated fortresses, so famous in former wars, de- 
molished by the very power which had construct- 
ed them; and the F'lemings, proud of the recol- 
lections with which they were associated, sighed 
as they saw the plough razing the vestiges of so 
much historical glory. The event soon proved 
the fatal tendency of the measure. The Low 
Countries, bereft of their fortresses, destitute of 
mountains, and too distant from the centre of the 
empire to be effectually defended, fell a prey to 
the first attack; and the Austrian government - 
were first apprized of the ruinous tendency of 
their measures by the loss of that ancient prov- 
ince of their empire.”* 

The discontents and ingratitude of the Flem- 
ings preyed so severely on the susceptible heart of 
Joseph. II., that they shortened his life. Upon his 
death, which happened on the 16th of February, 
1790, he was succeeded by his brother Leopold, 
whose paternal and benevolent system of govern- 
ment in Tuscany had long been the object of ad- 
miration to all the philosophers of Europe; but 
whose character, admirably adapted for the paci- 
fic administration of that tranquil duchy, was 
hardly calculated for the government of the great 
and varied provinces of the Austrian empire. 
He found the monarchy shaken in all its parts 
by the reforms and innovations of his prede- 
cessor; the Belgian provinces in a state of open 
insurrection; Bohemia and Lower Austria in 
sullen discontent; and Hungary in a state of 
menacing insubordination. ‘To complete his 
difficulties, the seeds of a revolution were rapid- 
ly expanding in Poland, while its distracted 
habits and feeble government afforded little hope 
that it would be permitted to extricate itself from. 
its embarrassments without foreign invasion; 
and it was easy to foresee that the spoliation of 
its rich and defenceless plains would throw the 
apple of discord among the ambitious military 
monarchies by which it was surrounded.t 

The ill-humours of the Flemings soon broke 
out into open insurrection, In the 
autumn of 1789, at the very time that cia _ 
the French were revolting against against Aus- 
the privileged classes and the author- ‘Ma. Sept., 
ity of the Church, the inhabitants of +75 
the Netherlands took up arms to support them. 
France sought to impose liberal measures upon 
its government; Flanders to resist those intro- 
duced by its sovereign; Brussels, Ghent, and 
Mons speedily fell into the hands of the insur- 
gents, and the rapidity of the disaster accelerated 
the death of the Emperor Joseph. But this suc- 
cess was of short duration. Leopold, his suc- 
cessor, took the most energetic measures to re- 
establish his authority; the partisans of the aris- 
tocracy in the revolted provinces came to blows 
with the adherents of the democracy; the French, 
indignant at the rejection of their principles by 
the aristocratic insurgents, refused their sup- 
port; the march of Marshal Bender, at the head 
of the Imperialists, was a continual triumph; 
and the Austrian forces resumed possession of 
the whole of their Flemish dominions with as 
much facility as they had lost them. 

The house of Hapsburg was still in possession 
of the imperial dignity; but the high-sounding 
titles and acknowledged supremacy of the Czesars 
could not conceal the real weakness of their au- 
thority. The vast but unwieldy fabric of the 
empire was governed by the diet assembled at 
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Ratisbon, which consisted of three colleges; that 
of the electors, that of the princes, and that of the 
free towns. ‘The first, which had been fixed by 
the treaty of Westphalia at eight electors, to 
which Hanover was afterward added, possessed 
the sole right of electing the emperor; the sec- 
ond, composed of thirty-three ecclesiastical and 
sixty-one lay princes, enjoyed little influence, 
and afforded only an inviting prospect to the 
rapacity of their superiors; the third, consisting 
of forty-seven towns, was consulted only for 
form’s sake, and had no real deliberative voice in 
public affairs. Each circle was bound to furnish 
a certain contingent of troops for the defence of 
the empire ; but their soldiers, disunited and vari- 
ous, formed but a feeble protection, and the real 
strength of the empire consisted in the Austrian 
and Prussian monarchies.* 

The military strength of Prussia, raised to the 
Military highest pitch of which its resources would 
state of admit by the genius and successes of the 
Prussia. ereat Frederic, had rendered this incon- 
siderable kingdom a first-rate power on the Conti- 
nent of Europe. Its army, one hundred and 
sixty thousand strong, comprising thirty-five 
thousand horse, was in the highest state of dis- 
eipline and equipment; but this force, how con- 
siderable soever, formed but a small part of the 
strength of the kingdom. By an admirable sys- 
tem of organization, the whole youth of the state 
was compelled to serve a limited number of 
years in the army in their early life, the effect of 
which was, not only that a taste for military 
habits was universally diffused, but that the state 
always possessed within its bosom an inexhausti- 
ble reserve of experienced veterans, who might, 
in any emergency, be called to its defence. ‘The 
aversion evinced in so many other countries to 
the military service, from the unlimited length 
to which it extended, was unknown where it 
reached only to four years, and it came rather to 
be regarded as an agreeable mode of spending 
the active and enterprising period of youth. 
Prussia reaped the full benefit of this judicious 
system when she withstood the three greatest 
powers in Europe during the Seven Years’ War; 
and she was indebted to the same cause for those 
inexhaustible and courageous defenders who 
flocked to her standard during the latter part of 
the revolutionary contest.t : 

At the death of the great Frederic, the Prus- 
sian army was considered as the first in Europe. 
Proud of a struggle without a parallel in mod- 
ern times, and of the unrivalled talent of their 
commander, the Prussian soldiers possessed not 
only the moral strength so necessary in war, but 
had been trained, in a variety of exercises, to the 
rapid movement of great masses. Annual evo- 
lutions, on a large scale, accustomed the army 
to that necessary piece of instruction; and under 
the scientific auspices of Seidlitz, the cavalry 
had become the most perfect in Europe. In 
great schools at Berlin and other places, the 
young officers were taught the military art; and 
there, as elsewhere in the northern monarchies 
of Europe, the whole youth of any consideration 
were destined for the profession of arms. The 
higher situations in the army, however, were re- 
served for the nobles ; but, by degrees, that invid- 
ious restriction was abandoned, and in the ardu- 
‘ous struggle of 1813, Prussia had reason to feli- 
citate herself upon the change.t 
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The states which composed the Prussian mon- 
archy were by no means so coherent or rounded 
as those which formed the Austrian dominions. 
Nature had traced out no limits like the Rhine, 
the Alps, or the Pyrenees, to form the boundary 
of its dominions; no great rivers or mountain 
chains protected its frontiers; few fortified towns 
guarded it from the incursions of the vast mili- 
tary monarchies with which it was surrounded. 
its surface consisted of fourteen thousand square 
leagues, and its population, which had been 
nearly doubled under the reign of Frederic the 
Great, amounted to nearly eight million souls, 
but they were composed of various races, spoke 
different languages, and professed different reli- 
gions, and were protected by no external or in- 
ternal line of fortresses. Towards Russia and 
Austrian Poland, a frontier of two hundred 
leagues was totally destitute of places of de- 
fence: Silesia alone enjoyed the double advan- 
tage of three lines of fortresses, and the choicest 
gifts of nature. The national defence rested en- 
tirely on the army and the courage of the inhab- 
itants; but, animated by the recollection of the 
Seven Years’ War, they were both elevated to 
the highest pitch.* 

The government was a military despotism: 
no privileges of individuals or corporations re- 
strained the authority of the sovereign; the liber- 
ty of the press was unknown; but, nevertheless, 
the public administration was tempered by the 
wisdom and beneficence of its state policy. This 
system, begun by Frederic the Great, had pass- 
ed into settled maxims, which governed the ad- 
ministration of his successors. In no count 
of Europe, not even in England or Suiteerland: 
was private right more thoroughly respected, or 
justice more rigidly observed, both in the courts 
of law and the domestic measures of govern- 
ment. ‘Everything for the people, nothing by 
them,” was the principle of its administration. 
Toleration, established even to excess, had de- 
generated into its fatal ally, indifference and in- 
fidelity, in many of the higher orders: manners, 
imitating the seductions of Paris, were corrupt 
in the capital; while the middling ranks, united 
in secret societies of freemasonry, already in- 
dulged those ardent feelings which afterward ex- 
ercised so important an influence on the desti- 
nies of Europe.t 3 

The might of Russia, first experienced by 
Frederic at the terrible battle of Cun- 
nersdorff, was now beginning to fill the 
North with apprehension, ‘This immense em- 
pire, comprehending nearly half of Europe and 
Asia within its dominions, backed by inaccessi- 
ble frozen regions, secured from invasion by the 
extent of its surface and the severity of its cli- 
mate, inhabited by a patient and indomitable 
race, ever ready to exchange the luxuries and 
adventure of the south for the hardships and mo- 
notony of the north, was daily becoming more 
formidable to the liberties of Europe. The Em- 
press Catharine, endowed with masculine ener- 
gy and ambition, was urging a bloody war with 
Turkey, in which the zeal of a religious crusade 
was directed by the sagacity of civilized warfare. 
The campaign had commenced with the taking 
of Oczakoff, which easily yielded to the audaci- 
ty and fortune of Prince Potemkin; but the 
courage of the Turks, though long dormant, was 
at length aroused to the highest pitch. Undisci- 
plined and unstable in the field, they were al- 


Russia. 
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most invincible behind walls; and the most in- 
considerable forts, manned by such defenders, 
became impregnable save at an enormous ex- 
pense of blood and treasure. But a new and 
terrible enemy to the Ottomans arose in Suwar- 
Row, one of those extraordinary men, who some- 
times, by the force of their individual] character, 
alter the destiny of nations. This determined 
and dauntless general, who possessed a religious 
influence over the minds of his soldiers, joined 
the Austrians with” eight thousand men, as they 
were maintaining a doubtful contest with fifty 
thousand troops on the banks of the river Rym- 
niski, and infused such energy into the combined 
army, that they gained a complete victory over 
a superior body of Turks. He was afterward 
employed in the siege of Ismael, and, chiefly by 
his fanatical ascendency over the minds of his 
soldiers, succeeded in carrying by assault that 
celebrated fortress, though defended by twenty- 
four thousand of the bravest troops in the Turk- 
ish dominions. British diplomacy was employ- 
ed before it was too late to avert the threatened 
calamities of the Ottoman Empire; new objects 
of contention arose; fresh contests sprang out of 
the Western Revolution, and the glory of placing 
the cross on the dome of St. Sophia was resery- 
ed for a future age.* 
The Russian infantry had long been celebra- 
_ ted for its immovable firmness. At 
ae Russian Pyltowa, Cunnersdorff, Choczim, 
ef and Ismael, it had become distin- 
guished ; and the cavalry, though greatly inferi- 
or to its present state of discipline and equip- 
ment, was inured to service in the war with the 
Turks, and mounted on a hardy and admirable 
race of horses. The artillery, now so splendid, 
was then remarkable only for the cumbrous 
quality of the carriages, and the obstinate valour 
of the men. The armies were recruited by a 
certain proportion of conscripts drawn out of 
every one hundred male inhabitants; a mode of 
conscription which, in an immense and rapidly 
increasing population, furnished an inexhausti- 
ble supply of soldiers. They amounted, in 1792, 
to two hundred thousand men, but the half of 
this force alone was disposable for active opera- 
tions, the remainder being cantoned on the Pruth, 
the Caucasus, and the frontiers of Finland. In 
this enumeration, however, was not comprised 
either the youth of the military colonies, who af- 
terward became of great importance, or the well- 
The Cos: known Cossacks of the Don. This ir- 
sacks, regular force, composed of the pastoral 
tribes in the southern provinces of the 
empire, costs almost nothing to the state; the 
government merely issues an order for a certain 
number of this hardy band to take the field, and 
crowds of active young men appear, equipped at 
their own expense, mounted on small but inde- 
fatigable horses, and ready to undergo all the 
hardships of war, from their duty to their sover- 
eign, and their hopes of plunder or adventure. 
Gifted with all the individual intelligence which 
welongs to the pastoral and savage character, 
and yet subjected to a certain degree of military 
discipline, they make the best of all light troops, 
and are more formidable to a retreating ar- 
my than the élite of the French or Russian 
guards.t . 
Inured to hardships from his infancy, the Rus- 
sian soldier is better calculated to bear the fa- 
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tigues of war than any in Europe. He knows 
no duty so sacred as obedience to his officers; 
submissive to his discipline as to the ordinances 
of religion, no fatigue, no privation, makes him 
forget its obligations. Through every march, 
through entire campaigns, you behold the can- 
nonier near his piece, at the post assigned to him 
by his commander; and, unless authorized to dc 
so, nothing will induce him to abandon it. The 
wagon-train wax their harness in bivouacs, un- 
der a cold of 15 deg. of Reaumur, as they would 
do for a day of parade in the finest weather. 
This admirable spirit of precision renders their 
defeats extremely rare; and the soldiers are so 
accustomed, in their wars with the Turks, ta 
look for safety only in closing their ranks, and 
to expect destruction if they fly, that they are 
hardly ever broken. If they have not the facili- 
ty at rallying after a defeat which their high de- 
gree of individual intelligence has given to the 
French soldiers, they have greater firmness in 
resisting it.* 

The whole energies of the nation are turned 
towards the army. Commerce, the law, and all 
civil employments, are held in no esteem; all the 
youth of any consideration betake themselves 
to the profession of arms. Immense military 
schools, in different parts of the empire, annually 
send forth the whole flower of the population to 
this dazzling career. Precedence depends entire- 
ly on military rank; and the heirs to the greatest 
families are compelled to enter the army in the 
lowest grade. ‘They face hardship and danger 
with the same courage as the private soldiers; 
they were to be found by their sities in the breach 
of Ismael and in the snows of Finland. Promo- 
tion is open equally to all:t a government de- 
pending entirely on its military prowess, finds 
itself obliged to promote real merit; and the 
greater part of the officers at the head of the army 
have risen from the inferior stations of society. 

But, formidable as the power of Russia appear- 
ed even at that period, the world was far from 
anticipating the splendid part which it was des- 
tined to bear in the approaching conflict. Her 
immense population, amounting in Europe alone 
to nearly thirty-five millions,t afforded an inex- 
haustible supply of men. The ravages of war 
or pestilence were speedily filled up in a country 
whose numbers were doubling every forty years. 
Her soldiers, inured to heat and cold from their 
infancy, and actuated by a blind devotion to the 
Czar, united the steady valour of the English 
to the impetuous energy of: the French troops. 
Dreaded by all her neighbours, and too remote 
to fear attack, she could afford to send forth her 
whole disposable force on foreign service; while 
the want of pecuniary resources was of little im- 
portance, as long as the wealth of England could 
be relied on to furnish the sinews of war. Be- 
fore the conclusion of hostilities, France saw one 
hundred and fifty thousand Russian soldiers re- 
viewed on the plains of Burgundy; a force great- 
er than that with which Attila combated on the 
field of Chalons. 

Poland, the destined theatre of glorious achieve- 
ments, was, at the commencement of the 
French Revolution, groaning under the P°!@n4- 
weight of foreign oppression. This heroic coun- 
try, long the bulwark of Christendom against the 
Turks, the deliverer of Germany, under John 
Sobieski, the ancient conqueror of Russia, had 
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been the victim of an atrocious conspiracy in 
1772. The flatness of its surface, the want of 
fortified towns, and the weakness incident to an 
-elective monarchy and turbulent democracy, had 
rendered all the valour of the people unavailing, 
and the greater part of its dominions had been 
reft by its ambitious neighbours at that disas- 
trous epoch. In 1792, the neighbouring sover- 
-eigns found a new pretence for renewing their 
spoliations. Stanislaus Augustus, the last nom- 
inal sovereign, had granted a constitution to his 
subjects better adapted than could have been 
hoped for to their peculiar situation. By it the 
-crown was declared elective, but the dynasty he- 
reditary : the Princess of Saxony was proclaim- 
ed heiress of the throne after the demise of the 
king. Legislative measures and decrees were to 
be proposed by the crown, and sanctioned by the 
chambers of Lords and Commons. The nobles 
abandoned their privilege of engrossing every 
~employment under government; and, to provide 
for the gradual elevation of the people, the king 
was obliged, during the sitting of each diet, to 
ennoble thirty of the bourgeois class. The Cath- 
-olic religion was declared the established faith. 
‘This constitution was proclaimed amid the uni- 
versal acclamations of the people; and new life 
thought to have been infused into the ancient 
monarchy, fromm the intermixture of popular vig- 
our. But these transports were of short duration. 
Stanislaus Augustus, how enlightened soever in 
framing a constitution, was ill qualified to defend 
it. The jealousy of the Empress Catharine was 
awakened by the prospect of Poland again emer- 
ging into political vigour, and her fears by the 
proximity of revolutionary principles to her he- 
_xeditary states. A new treaty of partition was 
signed between the three adjoining powers,* and 
ithe conquerors of Ismael called from the Turkish 
“war, to give the last blow to the ancient defenders 
of the Christian faith. 

Though deprived of the weight arising from 
unity of empire, the native valour of the Poles 
destined them to perform an important part on 

the theatre of Europe. Napoleon has character- 
ized them as the people who most rapidly become 

. soldiers; and their ardent patriotism rendered 

:them the ready victims of any power which held 
out the prospect of restoring their national inde- 
pendence. The valour of the Polish legions 
made them distinguished in the wars of Italy and 
Spain: they followed the French standards to 
Smolensko and Moscow, and maintained an un- 
shaken fidelity to them during all the, disasters 
of the subsequent retreat. ‘Though cruelly aban- 
doned by Napoleon in the commencement of the 
Russian campaign, they adhered to his fortunes 
through all the subsequent changes; and, amid 
the general defection of Europe, kept their faith 
inviolate on the field of Leipsic. 

Sweden. was too remote from the scene of Eu- 
ropean conflict to have much weight in 
the political scale. Secure in a distant 
_and almost inaccessible situation, blessed with a 
hardy, virtuous, and enlightened peasantry, she 
had nothing to dread but from the insatiable pro- 
gress of Russian ambition. She had recently, 
however, concluded a glorious war with her pow- 
erful neighbour; her arms, in alliance with those 
of Turkey, had taken the imperial forces by sur- 

rise; and Gustavus, extricating himself by a 
_ desperate exertion of valour from a perilous sit- 
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uation, had destroyed the Russian fleet, and gain- 
ed a great victory so near St.Petersburg, that 
the sound of the cannon was heard in the palace 
of the empress. But such is the weight of Rus- 
sia, that her enemies are always glad to purchase 
peace, even in the moment of their greatest suc- 
cess. Catharine hastened to get quit of the Swe- 
dish war, by offering advantageous terms to her 
courageous rival, and flattered his chivaktous 
feelings into accepting them, by representing that 
the efforts of all sovereigns should now be di- 
rected towards resisting the progress of the 
French Revolution, and that he alone was wor- 
thy to head the enterprise.* 

Placed on the other extremity of the Russian 
dominions, the forces of Turkey were 
still less capable of affecting the bal- 
ance of the European states. Formi- 
dable during the period of its vigour and rise, 
the Ottoman power, like that of all barbarous na- 
tions, had rapidly and irrecoverably declined af- 
ter the zenith of its greatness had been attained. 
It was defended chiefly by the desert and inac- 
cessible nature of its territory, the consequence 
of the incessant and grievous oppression of its 
government, and the jealousies of the European 
powers, who never failed to interfere when the 
danger became imminent to the existence of its 
dominion, Its cavalry, brave, skilful, and admi- 
rably mounted, was the most formidable in the 
world ;+ but the desultory temper of its people 
was incapable of the submission and constancy 
requisite to form an experienced and disciplined 
body of infantry. Sometimes, however, the spirit 
of fanaticism roused them to extraordinary ex- 
ertions, and on such occasions it was not unusual 
to see a hundred and fifty thousand armed men 
on the banks of the Danube; but these efforts 
were of short duration, and the first serious re- 
verse dissipated the mighty host, and reduced its 
leaders to the command of a few regiments of 
horse. But, though these causes rendered the 
Ottomans incapable of foreign conquest, they 
were still extremely formidable to an invading 
army ; their desert and waterless plains afforded 
no resources to an enemy, while the total want 
of roads fit for the transport of wheeled carriages 
made it almost impossible to bring supplies from 
the adjoining states, or advance the artillery re- 
quisite for the siege of their fortresses. Behind 
the walls of the most inconsiderable towns, the 
janizaries fought with desperate, and often suc- 
cessful valour; the whole inhabitants took to 
arms in defence of their lives and their religion; 
and, lined with such defenders, trifling cities fre- 
quently presented a more formidable resistance 
than the most regular fortifications of Western 
Europe. 

The incessant and grinding oppression, how- 
ever, of the Ottoman government, had implanted 
a principle of weakness in the Turkish power, 
little attended to in former times, but of which 
the effects have since been strikingly displayed. 
This consisted in the constant and rapid decay 
of the population, which soon rendered her une- 
qual even to those sudden and vehement exer- 
tions, which at former periods had struck such 
terror into the neighbouring states.t At thesame 
time, the ignorant and brutal pride of the govern- 
ment, which prevented them from acquiring any 
knowledge of the situation of the European pow- 
ers, rendered them incapable of availing them- 
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selves of the advantages which their desperate 
struggles frequently afforded, and on more than 
one occasion made them throw away the only 
remaining chance of recovering their lost ground 
from the unceasing hostility of Russia. — 

From a different cause, the political impor- 
tance of Italy had sunk as low as that of 
the Turkish states. Inhabiting the finest 
country in Europe, blessed with the richest plains 
and the most fruitful mountains, defended from 
invasion by the encircling sea and the frozen 
Alps, venerable from the recollections of ancient 
greatness, and containing the cradle of modern 
freedom, the people of Italy were yet as dust in 
the scale of nations. The loss of military cour- 
age and of private virtue seems to have been the 
cause of this sad degradation. When conducted 
by foreign leaders, the inhabitants of its northern 
states, like the Portuguese and the Hindoos un- 
der British direction, have yisen to honourable 
distinction beneath the standard of Napoleon ; 
but, led by their own officers, and following their 
national colours, they have never been able to 
stand the shock of the Transalpine forces. Tus- 
cany, from the effects of the sage and paternal 
government of Leopold, was flourishing, pros- 
perous, and contented; but the proximity of 
France had spread the seeds of discontent in 
Piedmont, and, in common with its inhabitants, 
the Milanese beheld with undisguised satisfac- 
tion the triumph of the republican arms on the 
other side of the Alps. It was in vain, however, 
that a smothered feeling of indignation at foreign 
rule pervaded the Italian states; in vain all their 
theatres rung with acclamations at the line of 
Alfieri : 


“ Servi siam si! ma servi ognor frementi.” 


Italy. 


They were incapable of those steady and sus- 
tained efforts which are essential to the establish- 
ment either of civil liberty or national independ- 
ence; hence, during all the contests of which it 
was the theatre, Italy became the unresisting 
prey of the northern victor. The Austrian and 
French eagles alternately ruled her plains, but 
the national colours were never unfurled, nor any 
effort made to liberate them from foreign domin- 
ion; and on the few occasions on which the Ne- 
apolitans and Venetians attempted to raise the 
standard of independence, they were vanquished 
by the mere sight of the enemy’s force. It is 
melancholy to reflect that the descendants of the 
Romans, the Samnites, and the Cisalpine Gauls, 
should so far, and to appearance so irrecovera- 
bly, have degenerated from the virtue of their 
ancestors; but it seems to be the law of nature, 
that a high state of civilization cannot long co- 
exist with military courage in the favoured cli- 
mates of the world; and that, as some counter- 
poise to the lavish accumulation of her gifts, 
Nature has denied to their inhabitants the perma- 
nent resolution to defend them.* 

The kingdom of Piedmont, situated on the 
frontiers of Italy, partook more of the 
_ _ character of its northerm than its south- 
ern neighbours. Its soldiers, chiefly drawn from 
the mountains of Savoy, Liguria, or the mari- 
time Alps, were brave, docile, and enterprising, 
and, under Victor Amadeus, had risen to the 
highest distinction in the commencement of the 
eighteenth century. The regular army amount- 
ed to thirty thousand infantry and three thousand 
five hundred cavalry; but, besides this, the gov- 
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ernment could summon to their support fifteen: 
thousand militia, who, in defending their mount-- 
ain passes, rivalled the best troops in Europe. 
They were chiefly employed during the war im. 
guarding the fortresses, and the number of these, 
joined to the natural strength of the country, an 
its important situation, as holding the keys of’ 
the great passes over the Alps, gave this state a 
degree of military importance beyond what could 
have been anticipated from its physical strength.* 

Sunk in obscure marshes, crushed by the naval 
supremacy of England, and cooped up yoy. 14 
in a corner of Europe, the political im- 5 
portance of the Dutch Republic had fallen in a. 
great degree in the scale of Europe. Its army — 
was still composed of forty-four thousand men, 
and its fortified towns and inundations gave it 
the same means of defence which had formerly 
been so gloriously exerted; but the resolution 
of the inhabitants was by no means at that time: 
equal to the strength of their situation. A long: 
tract of peace had weakened the military spirit 
of the people, and their chief defence was placed 
in the wretched assistance of auxiliary troops,. 
which never enabled the Republic, during the 
subsequent contests, to bring thirty thousand men 
into the field. The world at this period was far 
from anticipating the glorious stand which the 
Dutch subsequently made against the hostility 
by land and sea of the two greatest powers in 
Europe.t 

Animated by stronger passions, descended: 
from more fiery progenitors, and inured to 
a more varied climate, the people of the 
Spanish Peninsula were calculated to perform 
a more distinguished part in the strife for Kuro- 
pean freedom. This singular and mixed race, 
united to the tenacity of purpose which distin-. 
guished the Gothic, the fiery enterprise which 
characterized the Moorish blood; centuries of 
almost unbroken repose had neither extinguished. 
the one nor abated the other; and the Conqueror 
of Europe erroneously judged the temper of her 
people when he measured it by the inglorious 
reigns of the Bourbon dynasty. The nobles, de- 
generated by long-continued intermarriage with. 
each other, were indeed incapable of strenuous. 
exertion, and the reigning family had none of 
the qualities calculated to command success ; 
but the peasantry, bold, prosperous, and inde~ 
pendent, presented the materials for a resolute 
army ; and the priesthood, possessed of an un- 
limited sway over the minds of the lower orders, 
were animated by the most inextinguishable ha- 
tred at the principles of the French Revolution. 
The decay of its national strength, falsely ascri- 
bed by superficial writers to the drain of colonial 
enterprise and the possession of the mines of 
America, was really owing to the accumulation: 
of estates in the hands of communities and noble 
families, and the predominant influence of the 
Catholic priesthood, which for centuries had ren- 
dered that fine kingdom little else than a cluster 
of convents surrounded by a hardy peasantry. 
But, though these causes had rendered Spain in- 
capable of any sustained foreign enterprise, they 
had not in the least diminished its aptitude for 
internal defence; and the people, who in every 
age have there made common cause with the 
king and the nobles, flew to arms with unequal-- 
led enthusiasm when their loyalty was awaken- 
ed by the captivity of their sovereign, and their 
fanaticism roused by the efforts of their pastors. 


Spain..' 
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By a just retribution, the first great reverse of 
the French arms was occasioned by the spirit of 
religious resistance nourished by their first fla- 
grant acts of injustice; and the disaster of Bay- 
len would not have arisen, nor the bones of five 
hundred thousand French whitened the plains of 
Spain, but for the confiscation of the property 
ot the French Church by the Constituent As- 
sembly.* 

‘The nominal military strength of Spain, at the 
commencement of the Revolution, was one hun- 
dred and forty thousand men; but this force was 
far from being effective, and in the first cam- 
paigns they were never able to raise their force 
in the field to eighty thousand combatants, though 
they re-enforced their army by thirty-six battal- 
ions on the breaking out of the war. But on oc- 
casion of the invasion in 1808, an immense in- 
surrectionary force sprung-up in every part of 
the country. These undisciplined levies, how- 
ever, though occasionally brave, like the Turks, 
in defending walls, were miserably deficient in 
the essential qualities of regular soldiers; they 
had neither the steadiness, mutual confidence, 
nor conduct necessary for success in the field. 
Accordingly, they were almost invariably routed 
in every encounter; and, but for the tenacity of 
purpose arising from their character, ignorance, 
and habit of boasting, which effectually conceal- 
ed the extent of their disasters from all but the 
sufferers under them, and the continued presence 
of a large English force in the field, the war 
would have been terminated soon after its com- 
mencement, with very little trouble to the French 
emperor.t 

The Spanish soldiers have never exhibited in 
the wars of the Revolution that firmness in the 
field which formerly distinguished their infantry 
at Pavia, Rocroi, and in the Low Countries. 
They have been distinguished rather by the tu- 
multuary habits and tendency to abandon their 
colours on the first reverse, which belongs to the 
troops of tropical climates, and characterized 
their forefathers in the Roman wars. It would 
seem as if the long residence of their ancestors 
in a warm climate had melted away the indomi- 
table valour of the Gothic race in their original 
frozen seats. Military glory was held in little 
esteem; hardly four of the grandees were to be 
found, in 1792, in the army or naval service. 
But the peasantry have evinced throughout the 
war the most obstinate and enduring spirit: 
though routed on numberless occasions, they 
almost always rallied, as in the days of Sertorius, 
in more favourable circumstances ;t and though 
deserted by nearly all the nobility, maintained a 
prolonged contest with the conqueror of north- 
ern Europe. 

Cradled in snowy mountains, tilling a steril 
soil, and habituated to severe habits, 
the Swiss peasantry exhibited the 
same features which have always rendered them 
so celebrated in European wars. Their lives 
were as simple, their courage as undaunted, their 
patriotism as warm, as those of their ancestors 
who died on the field of Morat or Morgarten. 
Formidable in defence, however, their numerical 
strength, which did not exceed thirty-eight thou- 
sand regular soldiers,$ rendered them of little 


Switzerland. 


. avail in the great contests which rolled round the 


feet of their mountains. Occasions, indeed, were 
not wanting, when they displayed the ancient 
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virtue of their race: their conflicts in Berne and? 
Underwalden, at the time of the French invasion, 
equalled the far-famed celebrity of their wars of 
independence; and, amid the disgraceful defec- 
tion of the 10th of August, the Swiss Guards: 
alone remained faithful to the fortunes of Louis,. 
and merited, by their death, the touching inscrip- 
tion on the graves at Thermopyle : 
“Go, stranger! and at Lacedemon tell, 
That here, obedivnt to her laws, we fell.” 

The forces of France, destined to contend with: 
and long triumph over this immense ag- 
gregate of military strength, were far 
from being considerable at the com- 
mencement of the struggle. The infantry con-- 
sisted of one hundred and sixty thousand men, 
the cavalry of thirty-five thousand, the artillery 
of ten thousand; but a great proportion of these 
forces had left their colours during the agitated 
state of the country prior to the breaking out of 
the war. During the stormy period of the Rev- 
olution, the discipline of the troops had sensibly 
declined,* and the custom of judging for them— 
selves on political questions had introduced a 
degree of license inconsistent with the habits of 
military discipline; but all these defects were 
more than counterbalanced by the number of 
able men who speedily entered the ranks from the 
Tiers Etat, and by their vigour and audacity 
first supplied the want of military experience, 
and soon after induced it. 

The cavalry, consisting of fifty-nine regiments,. 
brave, enthusiastic, and impetuous, were at first 
deficient in steadiness and organization ; but 
these defects were speedily supplied under the: 
pressure of necessity, and by the talent which 
emerged from the lower classes of society. The 
artillery and engineers, which were not exclu-: 
sively confined, under the old régime, to men of 
family, from the first were superior in intelli-- 
gence and capacity to any in Europe, and con- 
tributed more than any other arm to the early 
successes of the Republican forces. The staff 
was miserably deficient; but the materials of the 
finest ¢/at-major existed in France, and the as- 
cendant of genius, in a career open to all, soom 
brought an unparalleled accession of talent to: 
that important department. But the chiefstrength 
of the army consisted in two hundred battalions. 
of volunteers, raised by a decree of the Constit-~ 
uent Assembly; and who, although not fully 
completed, and imperfectly instructed in military 
exercises, were animated with the highest spirit, 
and in the greatest state both of mental and phys-- 
ical activity. In both these respects they were 
-greatly superior to the old regiments, which were 
not only paralyzed by the divisions and insub- 
ordination consequent on the Revolution, but 
weakened by the habits of idleness and vice 
which they had contracted during a long resi- 
dence in barracks.t 

It is a mistake, however, to imagine that the 
military force of France at this period was in- 
considerable, or that the independence of F'rance 
was preserved, on the invasion in 1792, merely 
by the revolutionary levies. Napoleon’s au- 
thority is decisive to the contrary. ‘It was nei~ 
ther,” says he, “the volunteers nor the recruits 
who saved the Republic: it was the one hun. 
dred and eighty thousand old troops of the mon- 
archy and the discharged veterans whom the 
Revolution impelled to the frontiers. Part of 


* Jom., i., 224. Carnot’s Memoirs, 136. St. Cyr, In-- 
trod., i., 36. i 5 
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sthe recruits deserted, part died, a small portion 
vonly remained, who «in process of time formed 
‘good soldiers. You will not soon find one going 
4o war with an army of recruits.””* 

Such was the state of the principal European 
State of soci: POWers at the commencement of the 
‘ety over Eu- French Revolution, A spirit of gen- 
rope at this tleness pervaded the political world, 
<poch: the effect of increasing knowledge 
and long-continued prosperity. Even the most 
Alespotic empires were ruled with a lenity un- 
known in former times, and the state-prisons of 
all the European monarchies would probably 
have exhibited as few inmates as the Bastile 
when it was stormed in 1789. Ever since the 
termination of the general war in 1763, a grow- 
ing spirit of improvement had pervaded the Eu- 
yopean states, and repeatedly called forth the 
_praises of the contemporary annalists. Agricul- 
ture had risen into universal esteem; kings were 
Setting the example of cultivating the soil; and 
.a large portion of the nobility were everywhere 
lending their aid to improve that first and best of 
-human pursuits. Leopold in Tuscany and Flan- 
ders, and Louis in France, were ardently enga- 
ged in the amelioration of their dominions; even 
in the regions of the north, the spirit of improve- 
ment was steadily advancing. The able exer- 
tions of Frederic had nearly doubled in a single 
reign the resources of his dominions; and in Po- 
and and Russia, the example of a gradual en- 
franchisement of the serfs had been set with the 
happiest success. The haughtiness and pride 
of aristocratic birth was gradually yielding to 
the influence of extending wants and an enlarged 
commerce, and in many of the European states 
the highest offices under government were held 
by persons of plebeian birth. Neckar, Vergen- 
mes, and Sartines, who successively held the 
most important situations in France, were of this 
<lass. ‘The Inquisition had been voluntarily 
-abandoned in Parma, Placentia, Milan, and Mo- 
dena, and toleration over all Europe had spread 
to a degree unknown in former times. All the 
remaining vestiges of that fierce spirit, which 
-sullied with barbarism the lofty and romantic 
courtesy of ancient manners, were gradually 
softening away; and the flames of that religious 
zeal, which for two centuries had so often kin- 
dled the torch of civil discord, were sunk into ash- 
es. Every succeeding generation was of a char- 
acter milder and gentler than the last. There 
was a diffusion of liberality that was beginning to 
pervade the mass of mankind. The diversified 
Classes of society harmonized with each otherin a 
way hitherto unknown; and whatever might be 
the peculiarities of particular constitutions, a 
sweeter blood seemed in all to circulate through 
every member of the political body. The lowest 

_of the people, under governments the most despot- 
ic, no longer held their countenances prone to the 
earth, but were taught to erect them with a becom- 
‘ing sense of their own nature ; and the brow of au- 
thority, instead of an austere frown, wore a more 
anviting air of complacency and amenity.t 

But, while such was the general character of 
Difference Europe, there was an essential dis- 
between the tinction between the national tenden- 
sre 4 cy of its northern and southern states, 

e Nom which soon produced the most im- 
- portant effects on their respective fortunes: 
vthe spirit of the South was essentially pacific, 


: pal Cons., 109. 
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that of the North ambitious; the repose of the 
former bordered on inertness, the energy of the 
latter on turbulence. The amelioration of the 
first was slow and almost imperceptible, flowing 
chiefly from the benignity of the sovereigns; the 
improvements of the latter rapid and violent, ta- 
king their origin in the increasing importance 
of the people. Pleasure was the leading object 
in the South, glory, military glory, in the North. 
The difference was perceptible even during the 
progress of pacific changes; but when the war 
broke out, its effects became of the last impor- 
tance, and speedily led to the subjugation of the 
southern by the northern states of Kurope.* 

The greatest blessings border upon misfor- 
tunes; out of the bosom of calamity often springs 
the chief improvement of the human race. To 
the eye of philosophy it was not difficult to dis- 
cern, that the growing passion for innovation, to 
which all reform is more or less related, was 
pregnant with political danger; and that the 
disposition to improve, emanating from-the pu- 
rest intention in the higher ranks, was likely to 
agitate the spirit of Democracy in the lower. 
Such a peril, accordingly, was foreseen and ex- 
pressed by the contemporary historians ;+ but 
they did not foresee, nor could human imagina- 
tion have anticipated, either the terrible effects 
of that spirit upon the passing generation, or the 
beneficial effects which the storm of the world 
was destined to have upon the future condition 
of mankind. 

The state of France at the period when hos- 
tilities first commenced cannot be grate of 
better described than in the words of France when 
the eloquent and philanthropic Abbé hostilities 
Raynal, in a letter to the National commenced. 
Assembly: “Placed on the verge of the grave, 
on the point of quitting an immense family, of 
which I have never ceased to wish the happi- 
ness, what do I behold around me in this capi- 
tal? Religious troubles, civil dissension, the 
consternation of some, the audacity of others, a 
government the slave of popular tyranny, the 
sanctuary of the laws violated by lawless men; 
soldiers without discipline, chiefs without au- 
thority, ministers without resources; a king, 
the first and best friend of his people, deprived 
of all power, outraged, menaced, a prisoner in 
his own palace, and the sovereign power trans- 
ferred to popular clubs, where ignorant and bru- 
tal men take upon themselves to decide every 
political question. Such is the real state of 
France; few but myself would have the courage 
to declare it, but I do so because I feel it to be 
my duty; because I am bordering on my eighti- 
eth year; because no one can accuse me of be- 
ing a partisan of the ancient régime; because, 
while I groan over the desolation of the French 
Church, no one can assert that I am a fanatical 
priest; because, while I regard as the sole means 
of salvation the re-establishment of the legiti- 
mate authority, no one can suppose that I am 
insensible to the blessings of real freedom.”t 
When such was the language of the first sup- 
porters of the Revolution, it is noways surprising 
that the European powers beheld with dismay 
the progress of principles fraught with such ca- 
lamitous consequences, according to the admis- 
sion of their own partisans, in the countries 
where they had commenced. 

The language of the French government to- 
A ee er ei Saas 1 
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*Menacinelan- Wards the people of all other states 
guage of the Was such as to excite the most seri- 
_ French tooth- ous apprehension of the friends of or- 
Sraiares: der in every civilized country. Not 
only the orators in the clubs, but the members of 
the assembly, openly proclaimed the doctrine of 
‘fraternization with the revolutionary party all 
-over the world. The annexation of the states of 
_ Avignon and the Venaisin was early marked by 
-Mr. Burke as the indication of an ambitious 
“spirit, which, ere long, the limits of Europe 
would not contain. 
The annexation of this little state to the 
Bent. 17,1791 French Republic was the more re- 
prea’ markable that it was the first de- 
cided aggression on the part of its rulers upon 
the adjoining nations, and that it was committed 
on an independent sovereign, with whom not 
even the pretence of a quarrel existed, and who 
was not alleged to have entered into any hostile 
alliance against that power. This 
Oot Morag follotred up in hewene year by 
the seizure of Porentrui, part of the dominions 
of the Bishop of Bale.* 
The French Revolution surprised the Euro- 
pean powers in their usual state of smothered 
jealousy or open hostility with each other. 
~Catharine of Russia was occupied with her am- 
-bitious projects in the southeast of Europe; and 
her ascendency at the courts of Berlin and Vi- 
enna was so great, that no serious opposition 
was to be apprehended from their hostility. 
wa, France had shortly before signed a 
Sept. 28,1786. Commercial treaty with Great Brit- 
ain, which was considered as indicating the as- 
cendency of her great naval rival, and seriously 
impaired her influence on the Continent of Eu- 
rope; while Frederic the Great had recently 
Fan. 22, 1785 before his death concluded the Con- 
om vention of Berlin for the protection 
-of Bavaria and the lesser powers from the am- 
bition of the house of Austria. Hon death 
of that great monarch, which tovk 
cates ace place Bh Atabrnst: 1786, was an irre- 
parable loss to the diplomacy of Europe at the 
‘very time when, from the commencement of new 
‘and unheard-of dangers, his sagacity was most 
required. 
His successor, Frederic William, though dis- 
“tinguished for personal valour, and not desti- 
‘tute of penetration and good sense, was too in- 
-dolent and voluptuous to be qualified to follow 
out the active thread of negotiation which his 
‘predecessor had held. Hertzberg became, after 
“the death of the late monarch, the soul of the 
Prussian cabinet; and his whole object was to 
“provide a counterpoise to the enormous prepon- 
jieratec of the two imperial courts, which had 
recently become still more formidable from the 
intimate union which prevailed between Catha- 
vine and Joseph II., cemented by their common 
_ambitious designs on Turkey, and which had 
een ostentatiously proclaimed to Europe during 
“a voyage which the two potentates made togeth- 
.er on the Volga to the Crimea and shores of the 
Black Sea. A treaty with France promised no 
satisfactory result in the distracted state to which 
that kingdom was now reduced. In these cir- 
cumstances, an cee pa Ae Been we 
, sia, an olland appeared the only 
June 13,1788 means of peo for the balance 
of power in Europe, and, under the influence of 
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Mr. Pitt, a convention was concluded at Loo 
between these three powers, which again estab- 
lished the preponderance of England on the Con- 
tinent, and long preserved the balance of Euro- 
pean power.* ‘Thus, at the very time that the 
most appalling dangers were about to arise to 
the liberties of Europe from the revolutionary 
ambition of France on its western side, the 
views of its statesmen were turned to another 
quarter, and solely directed to prevent the ag- 
grandizement of the military monarchies, who 
seemed on the point of swallowing up its East- 
ern dynasties.t 

Passionately desirous of military renown, Jo- 
seph II. addressed, early in 1788, a confidential 
letter to Frederic William, in which he openly 
avowed his designs on Turkey, and justified 
them by the practice of the Turks themselves, 
and all the European powers in similar cireum- 
stances.t Though flattered by this mark of 
confidence, the Prussian cabinet were not blind- 
ed to the danger which menaced Europe from 
the approaching dismemberment of Turkey, so 
rapidly following the second partition of Poland. 
Meanwhile the progress of the Muscovite and 
imperial arms was daily more alarming; the 
throne of Constantinople seemed shaken to its 
foundation. Oczakow had fallen, and with it 
the bravest defenders of the Turkish power; the 
Prince of Saxe Cobourg and Suwarrow success- 
ively defeated vast bodies of Osmanlis at Foch- 
zani and Martinesti; while Belgrade, the bul- 
wark of Transylvania, yielded to the scientific 
measures of Marshal Laudohn: the Russians, 
on the shores of the Black Sea, had completely 
routed Hassan Pacha at Tobak, and, after a 
long siege, made themselves masters of Bea- 
der, while the Imperialists, no less successful, 
reduced Bucharest, and spread themselves over 
all the northern shores of the Danube Orsova 
had fallen; and the united imperial armies, two 
hundred and fifty thousand strong, extending 
over a line of four hundred miles in length, al- 
ready, in the spring of 1790, menaced Gergevo 
and Widdin, and threatened instantaneous de- 
struction to the Ottoman Empire.§ 

Seriously alarmed at the dangers which evi- 
dently menaced Europe from the fall of the 
Turkish Empire, Mr. Pitt was indefatigable in 
his exertions, before it was too late, to arrest the 
march of the imperial courts. By his means 
the bands were drawn closer between Prussia 
and Great Britain, and Frederic William, fully 
alive to the dangers which threatened his do- 
minions from the aggrandizement of Austria, 
advanced, at the head of one hundred thousand 
men, to the frontiers of Bohemia. Unable to 


* Marten’s Trait., v., 172. t Hard., i., 62, 63. 

+ “The sword is drawn,’ said he, ‘‘and it shall not be 
restored to the scabbard till I have regained all that has 
been wrested by the Osmanlis from my house. My enter- 
prise against Turkey has no other object but to regain the 
possessions which time and misfortunes have detached from 
my crown. The Turks consider it as an invariable maxim 
to seize the first convenient opportunity of regaining the 
possessions which they have lost. The house of Branden- 
burg has risen to its present pitch of glory by adopting the 
same principles. Your uncle wrested Silesia from my moth- 
er at a moment when, surrounded by enemies, she had no 
other support but her native grandeur of mind and the love 
of her people. During a century of losses, Austria has 
made no proportional acquisition ; for the larger portion of 
Poland, on the last partition, fell to Prussia. I hope these 
reasons will appear sufficient for me to decline the interven- 
tion of your majesty; and that you will not resist my en- 
deavours to Germanize some hundreds of thousands of Ori 
entals.”—Harp., i., 65, 66. ee 

§ Ann. Reg., xxxi., 182, 200; and xxiii, 1, 18, Hard., 
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undertake a war at the same time on the Elbe 
and the Danube, and uneasy both on account 
of the menacing aspect of France and the insur- 
rection in Flanders, Austria paused in the ca- 
reer of conquest. Conferences were opened at 
Reichenbach, midway between the headquar- 
ters of the Prussian and imperial armies; and, 
es after some delay, preliminaries were 
a7th of July, sioned, which concluded the differ- 

; ences between the cabinets of Vien- 
na and Berlin, and opened the way to the ac- 
commodation of the former with the Porte. The 
Prussian army immediately retired: thirty thou- 
sand Austrians, under Marshal Bender, moved 
towards the Low Countries, and speedily reduced 
its discontented provinces to submission; while 
a truce was shortly after concluded for nine 
months between the Turks and Imperialists, 
which was followed by conferences at Sistow,* 
and at length a definitive treaty was signed at that 
place on the 4th of August, 1791; while the 
Empress Catharine, who was not yet formally 
‘Aug. 12, 1790 included in the pacification, formal- 

"~~ ly intimated her intention of sus- 
pending hostilities to the courts of St. James’s 
and Berlin, and, as a gage of her sincerity, con- 
cluded at Verela a peace with the King of Swe- 
den, who, at the instigation of England and 
Prussia, had taken up arms, and contended with 
undaunted valour against his gigantic neigh- 
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This general and rapid pacification of Europe, 
this stilling of so many passions, and allaying 
of so many jealousies, was not the result of ac- 
cident. It arose from the general consternation 
which the rapid progress of the French Revolu- 
tion occasioned, and the clear perception which 
all the cabinets now began to have of the immi- 
nent danger to every settled institution from the 
contagion of its principles. But, amidst the gen- 
eral alarm, wiser principles were generally preva- 
lent than could reasonably have been anticipated, 
as to the means of warding off the danger. Mr. 
Pitt in England, Kaunitz at Vienna, and Hertz- 
berg at Berlin, concurred in opinion that it 
would be imprudent and dangerous to oppose 
the progress of innovation in France, if it could 
be moderated by a party in that country suf- 
ficiently strong to prevent it from running into 
excess; and that, in the mean time, the strictest 
measures should be adopted which circumstan- 
ces would admit, to prevent its principles from 
spreading into other states. Such were the max- 
ims on which the conduct of England, Austria, 
and Prussia were founded during the first two 
years of the Revolution; though Catharine, more 
vehement and imperious in her disposition, or 
probably more sagacious in her anticipations, 
never ceased to urge the necessity of a general 
confederacy to arrest the march of so formidable 
a convulsion. But circumstances at length oc- 
curred which put a period to these moderate 
councils at Vienna and Berlin, and precipitated 
the European monarchies into the terrible con- 
test which awaited them.t 

From the time that Louis had been brought a 
prisoner to Paris on October 5, 1789, he had rec- 
ommended to the King of Spain to pay no re- 
gard to any public act bearing his name which 
was not confirmed by an autograph letter from 
himself; and in the course of the ‘liawine sum- 
mer he authorized the Baron Breteuil, his former 
mab Ss a Se Aen Se as ieee 
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minister, to sound the German powers on the 
possibility of extricating him from the state of 
bondage to which he was reduced. In Novem- 
ber, 1790, after he found that he was to be forced 
to adopt measures of hostility against the Church, 
he resolved to be more explicit; and, in Decem- 
ber, 1790, he addressed a circular to the whole 
sovereigns of Europe, with a view to the forma- 
tion of a congress, supported by an armed force, 
to consider the means of arresting the factions at. 
Paris, and re-establishing a constitutional mon- 
archy in France.* This circular excited every-- 
where the warmest feelings of sympathy and 
commiseration; but the policy of the cabinets, 
notwithstanding, continued divided: that of Vi- 
enna still adhered to the necessity of recognising: 
the revolutionary régime, those of St. Petersburg: 
and Stockholm openly proclaimed the necessity 
ofan immediate crusade against the infected. 
powers.t / 

So early as the close of 1790, however, the vi-- 
olent proceedings of the National Assembly had; 
brought them into collision with the states of 
the Empire. The laws against the emigrants. 
and priests, which were passed with so much: 
precipitance by that body, infringed the rights. 
of the German vassals of the French crown in. 
Alsace and Lorraine, whose rights were guaran- 
tied by the treaty of Westphalia; and the em- 
peror, as the head of the Empire, addressed a re- 
monstrance to the French king on the Dec. 14, 1790. 
subject. Overruled by his revolu- ~°°°?)/°"" 
tionary ministry, Louis made answer, that the 
affair was foreign to the empire, as the princes- 
and prelates affected were reached as vassals of 
France, not as members of the empire, and that. 
indemnities had not been offered. This answer 
was not deemed satisfactory ; a warm altercation, 
ensued: Leopold asserted in a spirited manner 
the rights of the German princes; and this dis- 
pute, joined to the obvious and increasing dan- 
gers of his sister, Marie Antoinette, gradually 
inclined the emperor to more vigorous meas— 
ures, and strengthened the bonds of union with, 
Frederic William, whose chivalrous spirit and 
heroic courage more openly inclined towards 
the deliverance of the unhappy princess. The: 
King of England, also, took a vivid interest in the 
misfortunes of the royal family of France; prom- 
ising, as Elector of Hanover, to concur in any 
measures which might be deemed\ necessary to: 
extricate them from their embarrassments : and, 
he sent Lord Elgin to Leopold, who was. then. 
travelling in Italy, to concert measures for the- 
common object. An envoy from Prussia, at the 
same time, reached the emperor, and to them 
was soon joined the Count d’Artois, who was at 
Venice, and brought to the scene of deliberation. 
the warmth, courage, and inconsiderate energy 
which had rendered him the first decided oppo- 
nent of the Revolution, and ultimately proved so. 
fatal to the fortunes of his family.t 


* “The dispositions of your majesty,” said he, in this 
circular, ‘““have awakened my warmest gratitude, and I in- 
voke them at this moment, when, notwithstanding my ac- 
ceptance of the new Constitution, the factions openly ayow 
their intention of overturning the monarchy. I have ad- 
dressed myself to the emperor, the Empress of Russia, the 
Kings of Spain and Sweden, and have suggested the plan ot 
a congress of the principal powers, supported by an armed’ 
force, as the best means of arresting the factions here, es- 
tablishing a more desirable order of things in this kingdom 
and preventing the malady under which it labours from ex- 
tending to the adjoining states. I need hardly say that the- 
most absolute secrecy is required in regard to this communis 
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* ‘Meanwhile the King and Queen of France, 
finding their situation insupportable, and being 
aware that not only their liberty, but their lives 
were now endangered, resolved to make every 
exertion to break their fetters. With this view 
they. despatched secret agents to Brussels and 
Cologne, to communicate with the emperor and 
King of Prussia; and Count Alphonso de Dur- 
fort was instructed to inform the Count d’Artois 
that the king could no longer influence his min- 
isters; that he was, in reality, the prisoner of M. 
La Fayette, who, secretly and hypocritically, was 
conducting everything to a republic; that they 
‘were filled with the most anxious desire to make 
their escape by the route either of Metz or Valen- 
-ciennes, and placed entire reliance on the zeal and 
activity of their august relatives. Furnished 
with these instructions, Count de Durfort left 
Paris in the end of April, 1791, and soon joined 
the Count D’ Artois at Venice, who was already 
arranging with the English and Prussian envoys 
the most probable means of overcoming the scru- 
les of the emperor.* 

When these different parties met with the em- 
peror at Mantua, on the 20th of May, 1791, the 
most discordant plans were submitted for his 
consideration. That of the Count d’Artois, 
which was really drawn up by M. Calonne, the 
former minister of Louis XVI., was the most 
warlike, and proposed the adoption, in July fol- 
lowing, of hostile measures. Alarmed by the 
menacing principles openly announced by the 
National Assembly, and by the growing symp- 
toms of disaffection among: their own subjects, 
the Emperor of Germany, the King of Sardinia, 
‘Treaty of and the King of Spain concluded an 
Mantua, agreement at Mantua in May, 1791, 
May, 1791. hy which it was concerted, “1. That 
the emperor should assemble thirty-five thousand 
men on the frontiers of Flanders, while fifteen 
thousand soldiers of the Germanic body should 
present themselves in Alsace; fifteen thousand 
Swiss on the frontiers of Franche Comté; fifteen 
thousand Piedmontese on the frontiers of Dau- 
phiny ; and the King of Spain collect an army 
of twenty thousand men on the Pyrenees. 2. 
“That these forces should be formed into five ar- 
mies, who should act on their respective fron- 
tiers of France, and join themselves to the male- 
contents in the provinces and’ the troops who 
had preserved their allegiance to the throne. 3. 
‘That in the following July a protestation should 
be issued by the princes of the House of Bour- 
bon, and immediately after a manifesto by the 
allied powers. 4. That the object of these as- 
semblages of troops was, that the French people, 
terrified at the approach of the allied forces, 
should seek for safety in submitting themselves 
to the king, and imploring his mediation.” The 
sovereigns counted on the neutrality of Eng- 
jand; but it was expected, from the assurances 
given by Lord Elgin, that, as Elector of Hano- 
ver, the English monarch would accede to the 
coalition.t 

Meanwhile the royal family of France, fol- 
.owing the councils of Baron Breteuil, and in- 
fluenced by the pressing and increasing dangers 
of their situation, had finally resolved on esca- 
ing from Paris. While Louis and M. de Bouil- 
é were combining the means of an evasion, ei- 
her towards Montmedy or Metz, the principal 
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courts of Kurope were apprized of the design; 
Leopold gave orders to the government of the Low 
Countries to place at the disposal of' the king, 
when he reached their frontiers, not only the im- 
perial troops, but the sums which might be in the 
public treasury; while the King of Sweden, 
stimulated by his chivalrous spirit and the in- 
stances of Catharine of Russia, drew near to the 
frontiers of France under pretence of drinking 
the waters, but in reality to receive the august 
fugitives. The emperor, the Count d’Artois, 
and M, Calonne, however, strongly opposed the 
contemplated flight as extremely hazardous to 
the royal family, and calculated to retard rather 
than advance the ultimate settlement of the af- 
fairs of France. They were persuaded that the 
only way to effect this object, so desirable to 
that country and to Europe, was to support the 
Royalist and Constitutional party in France by 
the display of such a force as might enable them 
to throw off the yoke of the revolutionary fac- 
tion, and establish a permanent constitution by 
the consent of king, nobles, and people. Im- 
pressed with these ideas, the emperor addressed 
a circular* from Padua to the princi- 5.1. ¢ 1791 
pal powers, in which he announced °° '"" 
the principles according to which, in his opin- 
ion, the common efforts should be directed. At 
the same time, Count Lamarck, a secret agent 
of Louis, came to London to endeavour to en- 
gage Mr. Pitt in the same cause; but nothing 
could induce the English government to swerve 
from the strict neutrality which, on a full con- 
sideration of the case, they had resolved to 
adopt.t At Vienna, however, the efforts of the 
anti-revolutionary party were more successful ; 
and on the 25th of July, Prince Kau- p10 96 yoy 
nitz and Bischofswerder signed, on ©" 7°" * 
the part of Austria and Prussia, a convention, 
wherein it was stipulated that the two courts 
should unite their good offices to combine the 
European powers to some common measure in 
regard to France, and that they should conclude 
a treaty of alliance as soon as peace was estab- 
lished between the Empress Catharine and the 
Ottoman Porte, and that the former power, as 
well as Great Britain, the States-General, and 
the Elector of Saxony, should be invited to ac- 
cede to it. This convention, intended to put a 
bridle on the ambition of Russia on the one hand, 
and of France on the other, deserves attention as 
the first basis of the grand alliance which after- 
ward wrought such wonders in Europe.t 

The pressing dangers of the royal family ‘of 
France, after the failure of the flight to Varen- 
nes, and their open imprisonment in the Tuileries 
by the Revolutionists, soon after suggested the 
necessity of more urgent measures. It was 
agreed for this purpose that a personal interview 
should take place between the Emperor of Aus- 
tria and the King of Prussia, to concert measures 


* He invited the sovereigns to issue a joint declaration : 
“That they regard the cause of his most Christian majesty 
as their own; that they demand that that prince and his 
family should forthwith be set at liberty, and permitted to 
go wherever they chose, under the safeguard of inviolabili- 
ty and respect to their persons; that they will combine to 
avenge, in the most striking manner, every attempt on the 
liberty, honour, or security, of the king, the queen, or the 
royal family; that they will recognise as legitimate only 
those laws which shall have been agreed to by the king 
when in a state of entire liberty ; and that they will exert 
all their power to put a period to a usurpation of power 
which has assumed the character of an open revolt, and 
which it behooves all established governments for their own 
sake to repress.” —HarpD., i., 11° . 

+ Bent) i, 114,119. } Hard., i., 119, 121. 
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on that all-important subject. This led to the 
Treaty of Pil- famous meeting at Pilnitz, which 
nitz, Aug. 27, took place in August, 1791, between 
1791. the emperor and the King of Prus- 
sia. There was framed the no less celebrated 
Declaration of Pilnitz, which was conceived in 
the following terms: “ Their majesties, the em- 
peror and the King of Prussia, having consider- 
ed the representations of monsieur, brother of the 
king, and of his excellency the Count d’Artois, 
declare conjointly, that they consider the situa- 
tion of the King of France as a matter of com- 
mon interest to all the European sovereigns. 
They hope that the reality of that interest will be 
duly appreciated by the other powers, whose as- 
sistance they will invoke, and that, in conse- 
quence, they will not decline to employ their 
forces, conjointly with their majesties, in order 
to put the King of France in a situation to lay 
the foundation of a monarchical government, 
conformable alike to the rights of sovereigns and 
the wellbeing of the French nation. In that 
case, the emperor and king are resolved to act 
promptly with the forces necessary to attain their 
common end. In the mean time, they will give 
the requisite orders for the troops to hold them- 
selves in immediate readiness for active ser- 
vice.”*+ It was alleged by the French, that, be- 
sides this, several secret articles were agreed to 
by the allied sovereigns; but no sufficient evi- 
dence has ever been produced to substantiate the 
allegation.t 

Although these declarations appeared abun- 
dantly hostile to the usurpation of government 
by the democracy of France, the allied powers 
soon proved that they had no serious intention 
at that period of going to war. On the contrary, 
their measures evinced, after the declaration of 
Pilnitz, that they were actuated by pacific senti- 
ments; and in October, 1791, it was officially 
announced by M. Montmorin, the minister of 
foreign affairs, to the assembly, “that the king 
had no reason to apprehend aggression from any 
foreign power.”§ ‘Their real object was to in- 
duce the French, by the fear of approaching 
danger, to liberate Louis from the perilous situ- 
ation in which he was placed. Their forces 
were by no means in a condition to undertake a 


* Jom., i., 265. Piéces Just., No. 1. 

+ ‘* As far as we have been able to trace,” said Mr. Pitt, 
“the declaration signed at Pilnitz referred to the imprison- 
ment of Louis XVI. ; its immediate view was to effect his 
deliverance, if a concert sufficiently extensive could be 
formed for that purpose. It left the internal state of France 
to be decided by the king restored to his liberty, with the 
free consent of the states of the kingdom, and it did not con- 
tain one word relative to the dismemberment of the coun- 
try.”* “This, though not a plan for the dismemberment of 
France,” said Mr. Fox, in reply, ‘‘ was, in the eye of reason 
and common sense, an aggression against it. ‘There was, 
indeed, no such thing as a treaty of Pilnitz, but there was a 
declaration, which amounted to an act of hostile aggression.”’+ 

¢ Ann. Reg., 1792, 86, 87. 

§ “We are accused,” said M. Montmorin, the minister of 
foreign affairs, ina report laid before the assembly on the 31st 
of October, 1791, “of wishing to propagate our opinions, 
and of trying to raise the people of other states against their 
governments. I know that such accusations are false, so 
far as regards the French ministry ; but it is too true that 
individuals, and even societies, have sought to establish, with 
that view, correspondences in the neighbouring states; and 
it is also true that all the princes, and almost all the govern- 
ments of Hurope, are daily insulted in our incendiary jour- 
nals. The king, by accepting the Constitution, has removed 
the danger with which you were threatened: nothing indi- 
cates at this moment any disposition on their part to a hos- 
tile enterprise.—Jom., i., 286; Pieces Just., No. 6. 
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contest.* This is admitted by the ablest of the: 
Republican writers.t ed ae 

Nor did the actions of these powers belie’ their 
declaration: no warlike preparations were made 
by the German states, no armies were collected 
on the frontiers of France; and, accordingly, 
when the struggle began next year, they were 
taken entirely by surprise. . France had one 
hundred and thirty thousand men on the Rhine 
and along her eastern frontier, while the Aus- 
trians had only ten thousand men in the Love 
Countries.t , 

In truth, the primary and real object of the 
convention of Pilnitz was the extrication of the 
king and royal family from personal danger 7 
and no sooner did this object appear to be gainect 
by their liberation from confinement, and the ac 
ceptance of the Constitution, than the coalesced 
sovereigns laid aside all thoughts of hostile opera- 
tions, for which they were but ill prepared, and 
which the urgent state of affairs in Poland, ready 
to be swallowed up by the ambition of Catharine, 
rendered in an especial manner wnadvisable. 
When Frederic William received the intelli- 
gence, he exclaimed, “ At length, then, the peace 
of Europe is secured.” The emperor testified 
his satisfaction at the acceptance of the Constitu- 
tion in a letter addressed to Louis, and shortly 
after despatched a circular to all the sovereigns 
of Europe, in which he announced that the king’s 
acceptance of the Constitution had removed the 
reason for hostile demonstrations, and that they 
were, in consequence, suspended.§ The cabinet. 
of Berlin entered entirely into the same senti~- 
ments; and the opinion was general, both there: 
and at Vienna, that the troubles of France were 
at length permanently appeased by the great con-- 
cessions made to the Democratic party, and that« 
prudence and address were all that was now. 
necessary to enable the French monarch to reign, . 
if not with his former lustre, at least without. 
risk, and in a peaceable manner.|| 

These being the views entertained by the-two » 
powers whose situation necessarily Jed them : 
to take the lead in the strife, it was of compara-.-. 


* Bot., i., 73. Jom., i. 191. Lac., ix., 24. Ann. Reg., 
xxxiy., 86. 

t “The declaration of Pilnitz,” says Thiers, ‘‘remained 
without effect ; either from a cooling of zeal on the part of 
the allied sovereigns, or from a sense of the danger which 
Louis would have run, after he was, from the failure of the: 
flight to Varennes, a prisoner in the hands of the assembly.. 
His acceptance of the Constitution was an additional reason 
for awaiting the result of experience, before plunging into 
active operations. This was the opinion of Leopold and his 
minister Kaunitz. Accordingly, when Louis notified to the 
foreign courts that he had accepted the Constitution, and 
was resolved faithfully to observe it, Austria returned an 
answer entirely pacific, and Prussia and England did the 
same.” —THIERS, ii., 19. 

¢ Ann. Reg., xxxiii., 206. Th., ii., 78. 

§ “His majesty announces to all the courts, to whom he 
transmitted his first circular, dated Padua, 6th July, that the 
situation of the King of France, which gave occasion to the 
said circular, having changed, he deems it incumbent upon 
him to lay before them the views which he now entertains 
on this subject. His majesty is of opinion that the King of 
France is now to be regarded as free ; and, in consequence, 
his acceptation of the Constitution, and all the acts follow 
ing thereon, are valid, He hopes that the effect of this ac- 
ceptance will be to restore order in France, and give an as- 
cendency to persons of moderate principles, according to the 
wish of his most Christian majesty ; but as these appear- 
ances may prove fallacious, and the disorders of license and 
the violence towards the king may be renewed, he is also 
of opinion that the measures concerted between the sover- 
eigns should be suspended, and not entirely abandoned, and 
that they should cause their respective ambassadors at Paris 
to declare that the coalition still subsists, and that, if neces- 
sary, they woald still be ready to support the rights of the 
king and of the monarchy.”—Letter, 23d October, 1791, 
Hanrp., i., 159. | Hard., i., 157, 159 
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tively little importance what were the feelings of 
the more distant or inferior courts. In the north, 
Catharine and Gustavus were intent on warlike 
measures, and refused to admit into their pres- 
ence the ambassador who came to announce the 
king’s acceptance of the Constitution, upon the 
ground that he could not be regarded as a free 
agent; and the courts of Spain and Sardinia had 
coldly received the intelligence. Impressed with 
the idea that the king’s life was seriously men- 
aced, and that he was, even in accepting the Con- 
stitution, acting under compulsion, these north- 
ecn and southern potentates entered into an 
agreement, the purport of which was, that an ar- 
19th Oct,, Mament of thirty-six thousand Russians 
1791. ” and Swedes were to be conveyed from 
the Baltic to a point on the coast of Nor- 
mandy, where they were to be disembarked and 
march direct to Paris, while they were support- 
ed by a hostile demonstration from Spain and 
Piedmont on the Pyrenees and Alps: a project 
obviously hopeless if not supported by the forces 
of Austria and Prussia on the Rhine, and which 
the failure of the expedition to Varennes and the 
subsequent course of events entirely dissipated.» 
Meanwhile the Count d’Artois and the emi- 
grant nobility, taking counsel of nothing but 
their valour, and relying on the open support 
and encouragement afforded them by the courts 
of Stockholm and St. Petersburg, proceeded with 
the rashness and impetuosity which, in every 
period of the Revolution, have been the charac- 
teristics of their race. Numerous assemblages 
took place at Brussels, Coblentz, and Ettenheim: 
the Empress Catharine, in a letter addressed to 
‘Marshal Broglie, which they ostentatiously pub- 
lished, manifested the warm interest which she 
took in their cause; horses and arms were pur- 
chased. and organized corps of noble adventurers 
already began to be formed on the right bank of 
the Rhine. Transported with ardour at so many 
favourable appearances, the exiled princes ad- 
dressed to Louis an open remonstrance, in which 
they strongly urged him to refuse 
ig i Ae cecepiarae e the Constitution 
which was about to be submitted to him; repre- 
sented that all his former concessions had led 
only to impunity to every species of violence, 
and the despotism of the most abandoned persons 
in the kingdom ; protested against any apparent 
consent which he might be compelled to give to 
the Constitution, and renewed the assurances of 
the intention of themselves and the allied pow- 
ers speedily to deliver him from his fetters.t 
The only point that remained in dispute be- 
tween the emperor and the French king was 
the indemnities to be provided to the German 
princes and prelates who had been dispossessed 
by the decrees of the National Assembly ; but on 
this point Leopold evinced a firmness worthy of 
the head of the Empire. Early in December he 
addressed to them a formal letter, in which he 
announced his own resolution and that of the 
diet “to afford them every succour which the 
dignity of the imperial crown and the mainte- 
nance of the public constitutions of the Empire 
required, if they did not obtain that complete 
restitution or indemnification which existing 
treaties provided.” Notwithstanding this, how- 
ever, the cabinets of Vienna and Berlin still en- 
tertained so confident.an opinion that the dif- 
ferences with France would terminate amica- 
bly, and that Louis, now restored to his author- 
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ity, would speedily do justice to the injured par 
ties, that they not only made no hostile prepara~ _ 
tions whatever, but withdrew a large proportiow — 
of their troops from the Flemish provinces,** 

In truth, though they felt the necessity of ta~ 
king some measures against the com- i } 
mon dangers which threatened all es- abandoned 
tablished institutions with destruction, by the al- - 
the allied sovereigns had an unde- lies. 
fined dread of the magical and unseen powers: 
with which France might assail them, and 
pierce them to the heart through the bosom of 
their own troops. The language held out by the 
National Assembly and its powerful orators, of 
war to the palace and peace to the cottage; the 
hand of fraternity which they offered to extend to 
the disaffected in all countries who were inclined 
to throw off the yoke of oppression ; the seeds of 
sedition which its emissaries had so generally 
spread through the adjoining states, diffused an 
anxious feeling among the friends of order 
throughout the world, and inspired the dread,. 
that, by bringing up their forces to the vicinity of 
the infected districts, they might be seized with 
the contagion, and direct their first strokes 
against the power which commanded them;. 
England, notwithstanding the energetic remons 
strances of Mr. Burke, was still reposing in fans 
cied security; and Catharine of Russia, solely. 
bent on territorial aggrandizement, was almosé 
entirely absorbed by the troubles of Poland, and 
the facilities which they afforded to her ambitious 
projects. Prussia, however anxious to espouse 
the cause of royalty, was unequal to a contest 
with revolutionary France; and Austria, under 
the pacific Leopold, had entirely abandoned her 
military projects since the throne of Louis had 
been nominally re-established after the state of 
thraldom immediately consequent upon the flight 
to Varennes had been relaxed. Accordingly, 
the protestation and manifesto contemplated in 
the agreement at Mantua never were issued, and 
the military preparations provided for by that 
treaty never took place. Of all the powers men- 
tioned in the agreement, the Bishop of Spires, 
the Elector of Treves, and the Bishop of Stras- 
burg alone took up arms; and their feeble cons 
tingents, placed in the very front of danger, were 
dissolved at the first summons of the French 
government.t i 

But it was no part of the policy of the ruling 
party at Paris to remain at peace. py. French 
They felt, as they themselves ex- Revolutionary 
pressed it, ‘that their Revolution party resolve 
could not stand still; it must ad- ©” W 
vance and embrace other countries, or perish in 
their own.” Indeed, the spirit of revolution is 
so nearly allied to that of military adventure 
that it is seldom that the one exists without lead- 
ing to the other. The same restless activity, the 
same contempt of danger, the same craving for 
excitation, are to be foundin both: it is extreme- 
ly difficult for the fervour excited by a success- 
ful revolt to subside till it is turned into the 
channel of military exploit. Citizens who have 
overturned established institutions, who have 
tasted of the intoxicating draught of popular ap- 
plause, who have felt the sweets of unbridled 
power during the brief period which elapses be- 
fore they fall under the yoke of despots of their 
own creation, are incapable of returning to the 
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habits. of pacific life. The unceasing. toil, the 
obscure destiny, the humble enjoyment of labori- 
ous industry, seem intolerable to men who have 
shared in the glories of popular resistance; 
while the heart-stirring accompaniments, the li- 
-eentious habits, the captivating glory of arms, 
appear the only employment worthy of their re- 
yown. The insecurity of property and fall of 
sredit which invariably follow any considerable 
political convulsion, throw multitudes out of em- 
ployment, and increase the necessity for some 
drain to let off the tumultuous activity of the 
people. It has, accordingly, been. often observ- 
ed, that democratic states have, in every age, 
been the most warlike, and the most inclined to 
aggression upon their neighbours ;* and the rea- 
son must be the same in all periods, that revolu- 
tionary enterprise both awakens the passions, 
and induces the necessity which leads to war. 
The party of the Girondists, who were at that 
Declamations Period the ruling power in France, 
‘of the Giron- were resolutely bent on war. The 
disfs in favour remarkable speech has already been 
OF rwrar given, which Isnard, on November 
29, 1791, delivered in the National Assembly.t 
Soon afier, repeated philippics, in still more vio- 
lent language, were pronounced in the assembly 
by Brissot and Vergniaud against the European 
powers, which, even according to the admission 
cof the French themselves, “ were so many dec- 
jarations of war and imprudent provocations, 
which were calculated to put the French in hos- 
tility with all Europe.” ‘“ The information of 
Brissot, the profound political views which he 
develops, are so entirely at variance with the 
sophisms with which his speech abounds,” says 
Jomini, “ that one would be inclined to suppose 
he had been the secret agent of the English gov- 
ernment, if we did not know that his errors at 
that period were shared by all the most enlight- 
ened men of France. An orator, enthusiastic 
even to madness, was alone capable of bringing 
on his country by such harangues, when torn 
within and supported without, the hatred of all 
‘the European chiefs. INo paraphrase can con- 
vey an adequate idea of the violence of the lead- 
ers of the assembly at that period: we must be- 
queath their speeches to posterity, as frightful 
proofs of what can be effected by an ill-directed 
enthusiasm and spirit of party.”t 
“You are about,” said Brissot, on the 29th of 
Dec. 29, 1791. December, 1791, “to judge the cause 
of kings: show yourselves worthy of 
so august a function: place yourselves above 
them, or you will be unworthy of freedom. The 
French Revolution has overturned all former 
diplomacy; though the people are not yet every- 
where free, governments are no longer able to 
stifle their voice. The sentiments of the English 
on our revolution are not doubtful: they behold 
in it the best guarantee of their own freedom. It 
as highly improbable that the British government 
-will ever venture, even if it had the means, to 
-attack the French Revolution ; that improbabili- 
ty is converted into a certainty when we consider 
the divisions of their Parliament, the weight of 
their public debt, the declining condition of their 
Indian affairs. England would never hesitate 
between its king and its liberty; between the re- 
‘pose of which it has so much need, and a con- 
test which would probably occasion its ruin. 
Austria is as little to be feared: her soldiers, 
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whom. her princes in vain seek to estrange from 
the people, remember that it is among them that 
they find their friends, their relations; and they 
will not separate their cause from that of free- 
dom. The successor of Frederic, if he has any 
prudence, will hesitate to ruin forever, in com- 
bating our forces, an army which, once destroyed, 
will never be restored. In vain would the am- 
bition of Russia interfere with our revolution : 
a new revolution in Poland would arrest her 
arms, and render Warsaw the centre of freedom 
to the east of Europe. Search the map of the 
world, you will in vain look for a power whom 
France has any reason to dread. If any foreign 
states exist inclined for war, we must get the 
start of them. He who is anticipated is already 
half vanquished. If they are only making a pre- 
tence of hostile preparations, we must unmask 
them, and in so doing proclaim to the world their 
impotence. That act of a great people is what 
will put the seal to our revolution. War is now 
become necessary: France is bound to undertake 
it to maintain her honour: she would be forever 
disgraced if a few thousand rebels or emigrants 
could overawe the organs of the law. War is 
to be regarded as a public blessing, The only 
evil that you have to apprehend is that it should 
not arise, and that you should lose the opportunity 
of finally crushing the insolence of the emigrants. 
Till you take that decisive step, they will never 
cease to deceive you by diplomatic falsehood. It 
is no longer with governments we must treat, it 
is with their subjects.”* 

“The mask is at length fallen,” said the same 
orator on the 17th of January, 1792. “ Your real 
enemy is declared. General Bender has revealed 
his name: itis the emperor. The electors were 
mere names, put forward to conceal the real 
mover: you may now despise the emigrants ; 
the electors are no longer worthy of your resent- 
ment; fear has prostrated them at yourfeet. You 
must anticipate his hostility: now is the time to 
show the sincerity of your declaration, a hundred 
times repeated, that you are resolved to have free- 
dom or death. Death! you have no reason to fear 
it: consider your own situation and that of the 
emperor: your constitution is an eternal anath- 
ema against absolute thrones: all kings must 
hate it; it incessantly acts as their accuser: it 
daily pronounces their sentence; it seems to say 
to each, ‘ To-morrow you will not exist, or exist 
only by the tolerance of the people.’ I will not 
say to the emperor with your committee,‘ Will 
you engage not to attack France or its independ- 
ence ? but I will say, ‘You have formed a 
league against France, and therefore I will attack 
you;’ and that immediate attack is just, is neces- 
sary, is commanded alike by imperious circum- 
stances and your oaths.”t “The French,” said 
Fauchet, on the 17th of January, 1792, ‘“ after 
having conquered their own freedom, are the 
natural allies of all free people. All treaties 
with despots are null in law, and cannot be 
maintained in fact without involying the de- 
struction of our revolution. We have no longer 
occasion for ambassadors or consuls: they are 
only titled spies. When others wish our alliance, 
let them conquer their freedom; till then, we will 
treat them as pacific savages. Let us have no 
war of aggression; but war with the princes 
who conspire on our frontier, with Leopold who 
seeks to undermine our liberties: cannon are 
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-our negotiators, bayonets and millions of free- 
men. our ambassadors.”’* 

Brissot was resolved at all hazards to have a 
war with Austria: he was literally haunted day 
cand night by the idea of a secret Austrian cabinet 
which governed the court, and was incessantly 
thwarting the designs of the Revolutionists. Ey- 
etything depended on him and the Girondists, 
for the European powers were totally unprepa- 
red for a contest, and too much occupied with 
their separate projects to desire a conflict with a 
revolutionary state in the first burst of its enthu- 
siasm. If the Girondists could have reconciled 
themselves to the king, they would have disarm- 
ed Europe, turned the emigrants into ridicule, 
-and maintained peace. But Brissot and Du- 
mourier were resolved at all hazards to break it. 
‘The former went so far as to propose that some 
French soldiers should be disguised as Austrian 
-hussars, and make a nocturnal attack on the 
French villages; upon receipt of the intelligence, 
2 motion was to have been made in the assem- 
‘bly, and war, it was expected, would have been 
‘instantly decreed in the enthusiasm of the mo- 
ment. His anxiety for its commencement was 
indescribable: De Graves, Claviére, and Roland 
hesitated on account of the immense responsibil- 
ity of such an undertaking; but Dumourier and 
he uniformly declared that nothing but a war 
could consolidate the freedom of France, disclose 
the enemies of the Constitution, and unmask the 
perfidy of the court. Their whole leisure time 
was employed in studying maps of the Low 
‘Countries, and meditating schemes of aggran- 
dizement in that favourite object of French am- 
bition.t 

When such was the language of the leading 
men in the French government and National As- 
sembly, it is of little moment to detail the nego- 


tiations and mutual recriminations which led to’ 


the commencement of hostilities by the French 
government. The French complained, and ap- 
parently with justice, that numerous bodies of 
remigrants were assembled and organized into 
military bodies at Coblentz, and on other points 
-on the frontier; that the Elector of Treves and the 
vother lesser powers had evaded all demands for 
their dispersion; that Austrian troops were rap- 
idly defiling towards the Brisgau and the Rhine; 
and that no satisfactory explanation of these 
movements had been given.t 

The Imperialists complained, with not less rea- 
Mutuaire- 800, that the French affiliated socie- 
criminations, ties were striving to spread sedition 
which lead through all the conterminous states; 
dente that Piedmont, Switzerland, and Bel- 
gium were agitated by their exertions; that the 
: Parisian orators and journals daily 
Apri!20, 1792. ylished invitations to all other peo- 
ple to revolt, and offered them the hand of frater- 
nity if they did so; that Avignon and the Venai- 
‘sin had, without the colour of legal right, been 
‘annexed to France; and the Catholics and no- 
bles in Alsace deprived of their possessions, hon- 
-ours, and privileges, in violation of the treaty of 
Westphalia. The ultimatum of Austria was, 
that the monarchy should be re-established on 
the footing on which it was placed by the royal 
ordinance of June 23, 1789; that the property of 
the Church in Alsace should be restored; the fiefs 
.0f that province, with the seignorial rights, given 
‘back to the German princes, and Avignon, with 


* Jom., i., 323, 324. t Dum., 410, 411. 
+ Mig., i., 167. Jom., i., 202. 
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the Venaisin, to the pope. These propositions 
were rejected; and Dumourier, who had now 
succeeded to the portfolio of foreign affairs, in- 
duced the French king to commence hostilities 
in the hope of being able to overrun Flanders be. 
fore any considerable Austrian forces could be 
brought up to its support.* On the 20th of April, 
1792, Louis had the melancholy duty of declaring 
War against his own brother-in-law, the King of 
Hungary and Bohemia, 

The real intentions of the allies at this june- 
ture, and the moderation of the views with which 
they were inspired in regard to the war, are well 
illustrated by a note communicated by the cabi- 
nets of Berlin and Vienna to the Danish govern- 
ment, in which, renouncing all idea M p 
of interfering in the internal affairs M*y 121792. 
of France, they limit their views, even after war 
had been commenced by France, to the forma- 
tion of a bulwark against the revolutionary prin- 
ciples of the French Republic, and the obtaining 
of indemnities for the German princes.t This 
note is the more remarkable, that it embraces 
precisely the principles which, announced two- 
and-twenty years afterward in the plains of Cham- 
pagne by the allied sovereigns, brought the war 
to a triumphant conclusion. 

Tn contemplation of the approaching struggle, 
a treaty of alliance, offensive and de- ” 179 
fensive, had been, on the 7th of Feb- Fe. % 1792. 
ruary, 1792, concluded between Sweden and Aus- 
tria. But one of the contracting parties did not 
long survive, this measure. On March Ist Leo- 
pold died, leaving his son, Francis IL., to sue- 
ceed to his extensive dominions; and, a 
fortnight after, Gustavus, king of Swe- March 16, 
den, was assassinated at a masked bal], 17°: 

It seemed as if Providence were preparing anew 
race of actors for the mighty scenes which were 
to be performed. 

Leopold expired on the 1st of March, of a mor- 
tification in the stomach. He was succeeded by 
his son Francis, then hardly twenty-four years 
of age, whose reign was the most eventful, for long 
the most disastrous, and ultimately the most glori- 


* Jom., i, 205. Piéces Just., No. 13. Mig., 1., 167. 

t “The object of the alliance is twofold. The first object 
concerns the rights of the dispossessed princes, and the dan- 
gers of the propagation of revolutionary principles ; the sec- 
ond, the maintenance of the fundamental principles of the 
French monarchy. The first object is sufficiently explained 
by its very announcement ; the second is not as yet suscep- 
tible of any proper determination. 

“The allied powers have unquestionably no right to in 
sist, from a great and independent power such as France, 
that everything should be re-established as it was formerly, 
or that it shall adopt such and such modifications in its gov- 
ernment. It results from this, that they will recognise as le- 
gal any modification of the monarchical: government which 
the king, when enjoying unrestrained liberty, shall agree to 
with the legal representatives of the nation. The forces to 
be employed in this enterprise must be proportioned to its 
magnitude, and to the resistance which may probably be ex 
perienced. With a view to the arrangement of these objects, 
the city of Vienna is proposed as a convenient station 3 but 
when the armies are assembled, a congress must be estab- 
lished nearer France than that city, followed by a formal 
declaration of the objects which the allies have in view in 
their intervention)”—Harp., i., 391, 392. 

The same principles were announced by Frederic Will 
iam to Prince Hardenberg, in a secret and confidential con. 
yersation which that statesman had with his sovereign on 
July 12,1792. He declared “‘ that France should not be dis- 
membered in any of its parts; that the allies had no mten 
tion of interfering in its internal government; but that, as 
an indispensable preliminary to the settlement of the public 
disturbances, the king should be set at liberty, and reinvest- 
ed with his full authority; that the ministers of religion 
should be restored to their altars, and the dispossessed pro 
prietors to their estates, and that France should pay the ex 
penses of the war,”—Harp., i., 400. 
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ousinthe Austrian annals, He had been brought 
up at Florence, at the court where his father ex- 
erted the philosophic beneficence of his disposi- 
tion; and had married four years the Princess 
Elizabeth of Wirtemburg, who died in childbed 
on the 8th of February, 1790; after which, the 
future emperor married, in the same year, the 
Princess ‘Theresa of Naples. The first meas- 
ures of his reign were popular and judicious: 
Kaunitz was continued prime-minister, and with 
him were joined Marshal Lascy, long the friend 
of Leopold, and Count Francis Colloredo, his 
former preceptor. He nuh those articles 
in the journals in which he was loaded with 
praise, observing, “It is by my future conduct 
that I am alone to be judged worthy of praise or 
blame.” Leopold, at his accession, had ordered 
all the anonymous and secret communications 
with which a young prince is usually assailed to 
be burned: Francis went a step farther—he issued 
a positive order against any of them being re- 
ceived, When the list of pensioners was sub- 
mitted to his inspection, he with his own hand 
erased the name of his mother, observing that it 
was unbecoming that she should be dependant on 
the bounty of the state. With such bright col- 
ours did the dawn of this eventful and glorious 
reign arise.* : 

Still Great Britain preserved a strict neutrali- 
Great Britain ty. During the whole of 1792, preg- 
still strictly nant, as we shall immediately see, 
neutral. with great events, and which brought 
France to within a hairbreadth of destruction, no 
attempt was made to take advantage of her weak- 
ness, to wreak on that unhappy country the ven- 
geance of national rivalry. England did not, in 
the hour of France’s distress, retaliate upon her 
the injuries inflicted in the American war. This 
fact was so notorious, that it was constantly ad- 
mitted by the French themselves. “There is but 
one nation,” said M. Kersaint, in the National 
Assembly, on Sept. 18, 1792, “ whose neutrality 
on the affairs of France is decidedly pronounced, 
and that is England.”t 

But with the progress of events the policy of 

Great Britain necessarily underwent 
ce te ee a change. The 10th. of August 
tumsallthese came; the throne was overturned, 
-esolutions. and the royal family put in captivi- 
ty; the massacres of September stained Paris 
with blood, and the victories of Dumourier roll- 
ed back to the Rhine the tide of foreign invasion. 
These great events inspired the Revolutionary 
party with such extravagant expectations, that 
the continuance of peace on the part of England 
became impossible. In the phrensy of their dem- 
ocratic fury, they used language and adopted 
measures plainly incompatible with the peace 
or tranquillity of other states. A Jacobin club of 
Oct. 1792 twelve thousand members was estab- 

91792. Viched at Chamberry, in Savoy, and a 
hundred of its most active members were select- 
ed as travelling missionaries, “armed with the 
torch of reason and liberty, for the purpose of en- 
lightening the Savoyards on their regeneration 
and imprescriptible rights.”t 

War was declared against the King of Sar- 
French sys- dinia on Sept. 15, 1792. An address 
tem of pro- was voted by this club to the French 


_ pagandism. Convention as “the legislators of the 


world,” and received by them on the 20th of Octo- 
per,1792. They ordered it to be translated into the 


* Hard., i., 255, 267. 


+ Ann. Reg., xxxiv., 181. 
+ Ann. Reg , xxxi7,, 185 
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English, Spanish, ana German languages. The: 
rebellious Savoyards next constituted a conven~ 
tion, in imitation of that of France, and offered to 
incorporate themselves with the great Republic. 
On November the 21st, this deputation from Sa-- 
voy was received by the National Assembly, and 
welcomed with the most rapturous applause; and. 
the president addressed the deputies in a speech, 
in which he predicted the speedy destruction of al!.- 
thrones, and regeneration of the human race; anid: 
assured the deputies that “regenerated France 
would make common cause with all those who 
are resolved to shake off the yoke, and obey only 
themselves.” The French Convention were not 
slow in accepting the proffered dominion of Sa-. 
voy: the committee, to whom it was remitted to 
consider the subject, reported “that all consider- 
ations, physical, moral, and political, call for the 
incorporation of that country: all attempts to. 
connect it with Piedmont are fruitless; the Alps. 
eternally force it back into the domains of France. 
the order of nature would be violated if they were: 
to live under different laws ;” and the assembly. 
unanimously united Savoy with the French Re- 
public, under the name of the Department of. 
Mont Blane. The seizure of Savoy was im- 
mediately followed by that of Nice, 9. oy 47 
with its territory, and Monaco, which et 2a 
were formed into the department of the Maritime: 
Alps. “Let us not fear,” said the reporter, who 
spoke the opinion of the convention with only. 
one dissentient voice, ‘‘that this new incorpora~ 
tion will become a source of discord. It adds- 
nothing to the hate of oppressors against tae 
French Revolution; it adds only to the means of . 
the power by which we shall break their league.. 
The die is thrown: we have rushed into the carce? . 
all governments are owr enemies—all people are cur: 
friends: we must be destroyed, or they shall be: 
free: and the axe of liberty, after having pros-- 
trated thrones, shall fall on the head of whoever 
wishes to collect their ruins.”* 

Italy was the next object of attack. ‘* Pied- 
mont,” said Brissot, in his report on Genoa,. 
“must be free. Your sword must not be return— 
ed to its scabbard before all the subjects of your. 
enemy are free; before you are encircled by a. 
girdle of republics.” To facilitate such a work, 
a French fleet cast anchor in the Bay of Genoa; 
a Jacobin club was established in that city, where 
the French commanders assisted, and from which, 
adulatory addresses were voted to the French 
Convention; while Kellerman, on assuming the. 
command of the army of the Alps, informed his. 
soldiers that “‘he had received orders to conquer 
Rome, and that these orders should be obeyed.”* 
The French ambassador at Rome was so active. 
in endeavouring to stimulate the people to insur- 
rection, that at length, on the 14th of 
January, 1793, when proceeding in his iad ae ci 
carriage to one of his assemblies, he was seized by: 
the mob, at whom he had discharged a pistol, and 
murdered in the streets. This atrocious action 
naturally excited the most violent indignation in 
the convention, and a decree passed authorizing, 
the executive to take the most summary meas- 
ures of vengeance.t Nor was Switzerland more 
fortunate in avoiding the revolutionary tempest. 
Geneva did not long escape. A French army, un- 
der General Montesquieu, approached its walls; 
but that general evinced some hesitation at ta- 
king a step which was equivalent to declaring 
war against the Helvetic Confederacy. Brissot, 


* Ann. Reg., xxxiv., 139. Bot,, i, 88. + Bot., i., 237, 
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however, in a laboured report on the subject, de- 
clared “that the Revolution must take place 
there, or our own will retrograde,” and insisted 
on the Swiss troops being withdrawn from the 
city, that is, on its being delivered over unarmed 
to the revolutionary faction. To this humilia- 
ting condition the Swiss submitted, and, in conse- 
Dec. 27, 1792, Guence, on the 27th of December, the 

“)~""~ Revolutionists overturned the goyv- 
ernment, and delivered over that celebrated city to 
the French troops. Nor were the small German 
princes neglected: the Elector Palatine, though 
all along remaining neutral, had his property on 
the Lower Rhine put under sequestration, and 
considerable portions of the territories of Hes- 
se-Darmstadt, Weid-Runchel, and Nassau-Sar- 
brook annexed to the neighbouring departments 
of France.* 

At length, on November the 19th, a decree was 
Fr . unanimously passed by the assembly, 
ga oP which openly placed the French ne 
war against public at war with all established 
all nations. sovernments. It was in these terms: 
The National Convention declares, in the name 
of the French nation, that it will grant fraternity 
and assistance to all people who wish to recover their 
liberty ; and it charges the executive power to 
send the necessary orders to the generals, to give 
succour to such people, and to defend those citi- 
zens who have suffered, or may suffer, in the 
cause of liberty.”t Brissot himself, at a subse- 
quent period, styled this decree “ absurd, impoli- 
tic, and justly exciting the disquietude of foreign 
cabinets.” And this was followed up, on De- 
cember the 15th, by a resolution so extraordinary 
and unprecedented, that no abstract of its contents 
can convey an idea of the spirit of the original.s 

This decree was immediately transmitted to 
the generals on the frontier, with a commentary 
and explanatory notes, more violent, if possible, 
than the original. 
bours, commissaries were appointed with all the 


* Ann. Reg., xxxiv., 153. Bot., i., 96, 97, 237. 

+ Ann. Reg., xxxiv., 153. 

+ Brissot a ses Commettans, 88, London edition. 

§ “The National Convention, faithful to the principles of 
the sovereignty of the people, which will not permit them to 
acknowledge any of the institutions militating against it, de- 
crees as follows: 1. In all those countries which are or shail 
be occupied by the armies of the French Republic, the gen- 
erals shall immediately proclaim, in the name of the French 
people, the abolition of ail existing imposts and contributions, 
of tithes, feudal and manorial rights, all real and personal 
servitude, and generally of all privileges. 2. They shall 
proclaim the sovereignty of the people, and the suppression 
of all existing authorities ; they shall convoke the people to 
nominate a provisional government, and shall cause this de- 
cree to be translated into the language of that country. 3. 
All agents, or officers of the former government, military or 
civil, and all individuals reputed noble, shall be ineligible to 
any place in such provisional government on the first elec- 
tion. 4. The generals shall forthwith place under the safe- 
guard of the French Republic all property, movable or im- 
movable, belonging to the treasury, the prince, his adherents 
and attendants, and to all public bodies and communities, 
both civil and religious, &c. 9. The provisional government 
shall cease as soon as the inhabitants, after having declared 
the sovereignty of the people, shall have organized a free and 
popular form of government. 10. In case the common in- 
terest should require the farther continuance of the troops 
of the Republic on the foreign territory, the Republic shall 
make the necessary arrangements for their subsistence. 11. 
The French nation declares that it will treat as enemies the 
people, who, refusing or renouncing liberty and equality, are 

_ desirous of preserving their prince and privileged castes, or 
of entering into an accommodation with them. The nation 
promises and engages not to lay down its arms until the 
sovereignty and liberty of the people, on whose territory the 
French army shall have entered, ‘shall be established, and 
not to consent to any arrangement or treaty with the princes 
and privileged persons so dispossessed, with whom the Re- 
public is at war.”—Ann, Reg., xxxiv., 155. 
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armies, whose peculiar duty it was to superin- 
tend the revolutionizing of’ the conquered dis- 
tricts, They were enjoined “not to allow even 
a shadow of the ancient authorities to remain ae 
and “not only to encourage the writings destined 
to popular instruction, the patriotic societies, and 
all the establishments consecrated to the propa- 
gation of liberty, but themselves to have imme- 
diate communication with the people, and coun- 
teract, by frequent explanations, all the false- 
hoods by which evil-minded persons could lead 
them astray.”*+ The decree of the 19th of No- 
vember was accompanied by an exposition, ad- 
dressed to the general of every army in France, 
containing a schedule as regularly digested as 
any by which the ordinary routine of business in 
any department of the state could be digested. 
Each commander was furnished with a general 
blank formula of a letter for all the nations of 
the world, beginning with these words: “The 
people of France to the people of ——, greeting. 
Weare come to expel your tyrants.” And when 
it was proposed in the National Convention, on 
the motion of M. Baraillan,t to declare expressly 
that the decree of the 19th of November was con- 
fined to the nations with whom they were at war, 
the motion was negatived by a large majority. 

These unprecedented and alarming proceed- 
ings, joined to the rapid increase and Al : 
treasonable language of the Jacobin “a ps Cines. 
societies in this country, excited a Britain by 
very general feeling of disquietude in these pro- 
Great Britain. The army and navy °e‘ings: 
had both been reduced in the early part of the 
year 1792, in pursuance of a recommendation 
from the throne, and the English government had 
resisted the most earnest solicitations to join the 
confederacy against France. Even after the 
throne was overturned on the 10th of August, 
the British minister enjoined their ambassador, 
before leaving a capital where there was no 
longer a stable government, to renew their assu- 
rances of neutrality; and the French minister, 
M. le Brun, declared that the French govern- 
ment were confident that “the British cabinet 
would not, at this decisive moment, depart from 
the justice, moderation, and impartiality which 
it had hitherto manifested.” But when the Na- 
tional Convention began openly to aim at revo- 
lutionizing all other countries, their proceedings 
were looked upon with distrust; and this was 
heightened into aversion when they showed a 
disposition to include England among the states 
to whose rebellious subjects they extended the 
hand of fraternity.§ 

The London Corresponding, and four other 
societies, on the 7th of November, presented an. 
address, filled with the most revolutionary senti- 
ments, to the National Assembly, which was re- 
ceived with the warmest expressions of approba- 


* Lac., xxxiv., 153, 156. 

+ The ablest writers of France fully admit the insane de- 
sire for foreign warfare which at that period had seized on 
its government, ‘‘ Every one,” says Marshal St. Cyr, “of 
the least foresight, at the close of 1792, was aware of the 
danger which menaced the Republic, and was lost in as- 
tonishment, I will not say at the imprudence, but the folly 
of the convention, which, instead of seeking to diminish the 
number of its enemies, seemed resolved to augment them by 
successive insults, not merely against all kings, but every 
existing government. A blind and groundless confidence 
had taken possession of their minds; they thought only of 
dethroning kings by their decrees, Jeaving the armies on 
which the Republic depended in a state of entire destitu- 
tion.”—Sr. Cyr, Memoirs, i., 19, 20. 

+ Parl. Hist., xxxiv., 1310, 1311. 

§ Ann, Reg., xxxiv., 163, 165; and State Papers, 327. 
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tion ; 
France that England was on the verge of a con- 


vulsion, that on the 21st of November the Presi- 


dent Gregorie declared,* that these “ respectable 
islanders, once our masters in the social art, 
have now become our disciples; and, treading 
in our steps, soon will the high-spirited English 
strike a blow which shall resound to the extrem- 

ity of Asia.” 
“At the same period the French committed an 
Threatened act of aggression on the Dutch, then 
opening of in alliance with Great Britain, which 
the Scheldt. necessarily brought them in collis- 
ion with the latter power. By the treaty of 
Munster it had been provided that the Scheldt 
was to remain forever closed; but the career of 
conquest having brought the French armies to 
Antwerp, a decree of the convention was pass- 
ed on the 16th of November, ordering the 
French commander-in-chief to open ihe Scheldt: 
and by another decree, passed on the same day, 
the French troops were ordered to pursue the 
fugitive Austrians into the Dutch territory. 
These directions were immediately carried into 
effect by a French squadron, in defiance of the 
Dutch authorities, sailing up the Scheldt to as- 
sist in the siege of the citadel of Antwerp. The 
French did not attempt to justify these violations 
of subsisting treaties on any grounds recognised 
by the law of nations, but contended “ that trea- 
ties extorted by cupidity, and yielded by despot- 
ism, could not bind the free and enfranchised 
Belgians.” What rendered this aggression al- 
together inexcusable was, that the French had, 
only eight years before, viz., in 1784, interfered 
to prevent a similar opening of the Scheldt when 
attempted by Austria, then mistress of the Low 
Countries, and had succeeded in resisting that 
aggression upon the ground of its violating the 
rights of the United Provinces, as established by 
the treaty in 1731.t 

In these alarming circumstances the English 
Preparations militia were called out, the Tower 
for war in was put in a state of defence, and 
England. Parliament summoned for the 13th of 
December. In the speech from the throne, the 
perilous nature of the new principles of inter- 
ference with other states, proclaimed and acted 
upon by the French rulers, was strongly pointed 
out. “Ihave carefully observed,” said the king, 
“a strict neutrality in the present war on the Con- 
tinent, and have uniformly abstained from any 
interference in the internal affairs of France; but 
it is impossible to see, without the most serious 
uneasiness, the strong and increasing indica- 
tions which have there appeared of an intention 
to excite disturbances in other countries, to dis- 
regard the rights of neutral nations, and to pur- 
sue views of conquest and aggrandizement, as 
well as to adopt towards my allies the States- 
General, who have observed the same neutrality 
with myself, measures which are neither con- 
formable to the law of nations nor to the stipu- 
lations of existing treaties.” An angry corre- 
spondence, in consequence, ensued between the 
British cabinet and the French ambassador, 
which, having led to no satisfactory result, the 
armaments of England continued without inter- 
mission, and corresponding preparations were 
made in the French harbours. “England,” said 
Lord Grenville, in a note to M. Chauvelin, the 
French envoy, ‘never will consent that France 


* Ann, Reg., xxxiii., 137; and State Papers, 344, 346. 
+ Le Bran’s Memorial to the Convention.’ Ann. Reg., 
exxiii., 165; and xxxiv., 173. Ségur, ii., 78, 79. 
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should arrogate to herself the power of annulling 
at pleasure, and under cover of a pretended 
natural right, of which she makes herself the 
sole judge, the political system of Europe, es- 
tablished by solemn treaties, and guarantied by | 
the consent of all the powers. ‘This government 
will also never see with indifference that France 
shall make herself, either directly or indirectly, 
sovereign of the Low Countries, or general ar- 
bitress of the rights and liberties of Europe. If 
France is really desirous of maintaining friend- 
ship and peace with England, let her renounce 
her views of aggression and aggrandizement, 
and confine herself within her own territory, 
without insulting other governments, disturbing 
their tranquillity, or violating their rights.”* 

To this it was replied by M. Le Brun, the 
French envoy, “The design of the convention 
has never been to engage itself to make the 
cause of some foreign individuals the cause of 
the whole French nation; but when a people, en- 
slaved by a despot, shall have had the courage to 
break its chains; when this people, restored to 
liberty, shall be constituted in a manner to make 
clearly heard the expression of the general will; 
when that general will shall call for the assist- 
ance and fraternity of the French nation, it is 


then that the deeree of the 19th will find its nat- 


ural application; and this cannot appear strange 
to any one.”+ 

The intentions of Great Britain, at this period, 
in regard to France, and the line of conduct 
which, in conjunction with her allies, she had 
chalked out for herself before the war was pre- 
cipitated by the execution of the king, cannot be 


better illustrated than by reference to an official 


despatch from Lord Grenville to the 5 


British ambassador at St. Peters- satires BR 


burg, on the subject of the proposed confed- 


eration against the French Republic. From 
this important document it appears that Eng- 
land laid it down as the basis of the alliance, 
that the French should be left entirely at liber- 
ty to arrange their government and internal con- 
cerns for themselves, and that the efforts of the 
allies should be limited to preventing their in- 
terference with other states, or extending their 
conquests or propagandism beyond their own 
frontier.t 

But, though these were the views of the Eng- 


* Ann. Ree., xxxiv., 168, 178; and State Papers, No. 1. 

+ Memorial by Le Brun. Ann. Reg., xxxiv., 174. 

+ In this important state paper Lord Grenville observes : 
“The two leading points on which such explanation will 
naturally turn, are the line of conduct to be pursued previ- 
ous to the commencement of hostilities, with a view, if pos- 
sible, to avert them, and the nature and amount of the for- 
ces which the powers engaged in this concert might be en- 
abled to use, supposing such extremities unavoidable. With 
respect to the first, it appears, on the whole, subject, how- 
ever, to future consideration and discussion with the other 
powers, that the most advisable step to be taken would be, 
that sufficient: explanation should be had with the powers 
at war with France, in order to enable those not hitherto 
engaged in the war to propose to that country terms of 
peace. That these terms should be the withdrawing their 
arms within the limits of the French territory, the aban- 
doning their conquests, the rescinding any acts injurious to 
the sovereignty or rights of any other nation, and the giving, 
in some unequivocal manner, a pledge of their intention no 
longer to foment troubles or to excite disturbances against 
other governments. In return for these stipulations, the 
different powers of Europe who should be parties to this 
measure might engage to abandon all measures or views 
of hostility against France, or interference in their internal af- 
fairs, and to maintain a correspondence and intercourse of 
amity with the existing powers in that country with whom 
such a treaty may be concluded. If, on the result of this pro- 
posal, so made by the powers acting in concert, these terms 
should not be accepted by France, or, being accepted, should 
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lish cabinet, very different ideas prevailed with 
the rulers of French affairs. The determination 
of the French government to spread their prin- 
ciples of revolution in England was strongly 
manifested in a circular letter addressed by 
Monge, the minister of marine, to the inhab- 
itants of the French seaports, on December 31, 
1792, more than a month before the declaration 
of war. ‘The king and English Parliament,” 
said he, “wish to make war upon us; but will 
the English Republicans suffer it? Already 
these freemen testify the repugnance which they 
feel at bearing arms against their brethren the 
French. We will fly to their assistance; we 
will make a descent in that island; we will hurl 
there 50,000 caps of liberty; we will plant among 
them the sacred tree, and hold out our arms to 
our Republican brethren. The tyranny of their 
government shall soon be destroyed.” When 
such was the language used by the French minis- 
ters towards a people with whom they were still 
at peace, the maintenance of any terms of accom- 
modation was obviously out of the question, the 
more especially when such sentiments met with 
a responsive voice from a numerous party on 
this side of the Channel.* 

After some time spent in the correspondence, 
Wardeclared, Watters were brought to a crisis by 
Feb. 3. 1793, the execution of Louis, which took 

? _ 

place on January 21, 1793. As 
there was now no longer even the shadow of a 
government in the French capital with whom to 
maintain a diplomatic intercourse, M. Chauve- 
lin received notice to leave the British domin- 
ions within eight days, with a notification, how- 
ever, that the English government would still 
‘listen to terms of accommodation; and on Feb- 
ruary 3, the French Convention, on the report 
of Brissot, unanimously declared war against 
Great Britain.t 

Such is a detailed account of the causes which 
led to this great and universal war, which speed- 
ily embraced all the quarters of the globe, con- 
tinued, with short interruptions, for more than 
twenty years, led to the occupation of all the 
capitals in Europe by foreign armies, and final- 
ly brought the Cossacks and Tartars to the 
French metropolis. We shall search in vain, 
in any former age of the world, for a contest 
conducted on so gigantic a scale, or with such 
general exasperation, in which such extraordi- 
nary exertions were made by governments, or 
such universal enthusiasm manifested by their 
subjects. Almost all the European history fades 
into insignificance when compared to the wars 
which sprung out of the French Revolution, 
and the conquests of Marlborough or Turenne 
are lifeless when placed beside the campaigns 
of Napoleon. 

On coolly reviewing the events which led to 
the rupture, it cannot be said that any of the Eu- 
ropean powers were to blame in provoking it. 
The French government, even if they had pos- 


not be satisfactorily performed, the different powers might 
then engage themselves to each other to enter into active 
measures for the purpose of obtaining the ends in view j, 
ars] it may be considered whether, in such case, they might 
not reasonably look to some indemnity for the expenses ana 
hazards to which they weuld necessarily be exposed.” Such 
were the principles on which England was willing to have 
_ effected a general pacification in Europe; and it will ap- 
pear in the sequel that these principles, and no othe1s, were 
constantly ‘maintained by her through the whole contest, 
and, in particular, that the restoration of the Bourbons was 
never made or proposed as a condition of its termination.— 
See Parl. Hist., xxxiv., 1313, 1314. ; 

* Ann, Reg., xxxiv,, 179, + Ibid., xxxiv., 199. 
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sessed the inclination, had not the power to con- 
trol their subjects, or prevent that communica- 
tion with the discontented in other states, which 
excited much alarm in their governments. The 
Austrians and Prussians had good cause to 
complain of the infringement of the treaty of 
Westphalia, by the violent dispossessing of the 
nobles and clergy in Alsace, and justly appre- 
hended the utmost danger to themselves from the 
doctrines which were disseminated in their do- 
minions by the French emissaries. Though last 
to abandon their system of neutrality, the Eng- 
lish were ultimately drawn into the contest by 
the alarming principles of foreign interference 
which the Jacobins avowed after the 10th of Au- 
gust, and the imminent danger in which Holland 
was placed by the victorious advance of the 
French armies to the banks of the Scheldt. 

The principle of non-interference with the do- 
mestic concerns of other states, perfectly just in 
the general case, is necessarily subject to some 
exceptions, No answer has ever been made to 
the observation of Mr. Burke, “that if my neigh- 
bour’s house is in flames, and the fire is likely to 
spread to my own, I am justified in interfering 
to avert a disaster which promises to be equally 
fatal to both.” If foreign nations are warranted 
in interposing in extreme cases of tyranny by 
rulers to their subjects, they must be equally en- 
titled to prevent excessive severity by a people 
towards their sovereign. The French, who sc 
warmly and justly supported the treaty of July 
6, 1827, intended to rescue Greece from Ottoman 
oppression, who took so active a part against 
Great Britain in the contest with her American 
colonies, and invaded the Netherlands and be- 
sieged Antwerp in 1832, professedly to preserve 
the peace of Europe, have no right to complain 
of the treaty of Pilnitz, which had for its’ object 
to rescue the French king from the scaffold, and 
the French nation from a tyranny which proved 
worse to themselves than that of Constanti- 
nople. 

The grounds on which the war was rested by 
the British government were afterward fully de- 
veloped in an important declaration, issued to 
the commanders of their forces by sea and land 
on the 29th of October, 1793, shortly after the 
execution of the queen. It was stated in that 
noble state paper: “ In place of the old govern- 
ment has succeeded a system destructive of all 
public order—maintained by proscriptions, ex- 
iles, and confiscations without number—by arbi- 
trary imprisonment, by massacres which cannot 
be remembered without horror, and at length by 
the execrable murder of a just and beneficent 
sovereign, and of the illustrious princess, who, 
with unshaken firmness, has shared all the mis- 
fortunes of her royal consort, his protracted suf- 
ferings, his cruel captivity, and ignominious 
death. The allies have had to encounter acts 
of aggression without Pree open violation of 
al] treaties, unprovoked declarations of war; in 
a word, whatever corruption, intrigue, or vio- 
lence could effect, for the purpose, openly avow- 
ed, of subverting all the institutions of society, 
and extending over all the nations of Europe 
that confusion which has produced the misery 
of France. : 

“This state of things cannot exist in France 
without involving all the surrounding powers in 
one common danger; without giving them the 
right—without imposing it upon them as a duty, 
to stop the progress of an evil which exists only 
by the successive violation of all law and proper- 
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ty, and attacks the fundamental principles by 
which mankind is united in the bonds of civil 
society. The king will impose no other than 
equitable and moderate conditions, not such as 
the expense, the risk, and sacrifices of the war 
might justify, but such as his majesty thinks 
himself under the indispensable necessity of re- 
quiring, with a view to these considerations, and 
still more to that of his own security, and of the 
future tranquillity of Europe. His majesty de- 
sires nothing more sincerely than thus to termi- 
nate a war which he in vain endeavoured to 
avoid, and all the calamities of which, as now 
experienced by France, are to be attributed only to 
the ambition, the perfidy, and the violence of those 
whose crimes have involved their own country 
in misery, and disgraced all civilized nations. 
“The king promises, on his part, the suspen- 
sion of hostilities, friendship, and, as far as the 
course of events will allow, of which the will of 
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man cannot dispose, security and protection to 
all those who, by declaring for a monarchical 
form of government, shall shake off the yoke of 
sanguinary anarchy—of that anarchy which has 
broken all the most sacred bonds of society, dis-, 
solved all the relations of civil life, violated 
every right, confounded every duty; which uses 
the name of liberty to exercise the most cruel 
tyranny, to annihilate all property, seize cm all 
possessions; which founds its power on the pre- 
tended consent of the people, and itself carries 
fire and sword through extensive provinces for 
having demanded their laws, their religion, and 
their lawful sovereign.” This is real eloquence 
—this is the true statement of the grounds of the 
war, in language worthy of the great cause of 
freedom to which the nation was thenceforward 
committed, and which was never abandoned till 
the British armies passed in triumph through the 
walls of Paris.* 
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“PEACE,” says Ségur, “is the dream of the 
wise: war is the history of man. Youth listens 
without attention to those who seek to lead it by 
the paths of reason to happiness, and rushes 
with irresistible violence into the arms of the 
phantom which lures it by the light of glory 
to destruction.”* Reason, wisdom, experience, 
strive in vain to subdue this propensity. For 
reasons superior to the conclusions of philoso- 
phy, its lessons in this particular are unheeded 

y the generality of mankind; and whole gener- 
ations, impelled by an irresistible impulse, fly to 
their own destruction, and seek, in contending 


* Ségur’s Memoirs, ii., 59. 
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with their fellow-creatures, a vent for the ungov- 
ernable passions of their nature. “To overawe 
or intimidate,” says Mr. Ferguson, “and when 
we cannot persuade with reason, to resist with 
fortitude, are the occupations which give its 
most animating exercise and its greatest tri- 
umphs to a vigorous mind; and he who has ney- 
er struggled with his fellow-creatures is a stran- 
ger to half the sentiments of mankind.”+ 

But we should greatly err if we imagined that 
this universal and inextinguishable passion is 
productive only of suffering, and that, from the 
work of mutual destruction, no benefit accrues 
to the future generations of men. It is by these 
tempests that the seeds of improvement are scat- 
tered over the world: that the races of mankind 
are mingled together, and the energy of Northern 
character blended with the refinement of South- 
ern civilization. It is amid the extremities and 
dangers of war that antiquated prejudice is aban- 
doned and new ideas disseminated; that inven- 
tion springs from necessity, and improvement is 
stimulated by example; and that, by the inter- 
mixture of the different races of men, the vices 
and asperity of each are softened, and the benefits 
of mutual communication extended. Rome con- 
quered the world by her arms and humanized it 
by her example: the Northern conquerors spread 
amid the corruption of ancient civilization the 
energy of barbarian valour; the Crusades diffu- 
sed through the Western the knowledge and arts 
of the Eastern World. The wars which sprung 
out of the French Revolution produced effects 
as great and benefits as lasting upon the human 
species, and amid their bloody annals may be 
discerned the rise of principles destined to change 
the frame of society and purify the face of the 
moral world. 

France having decided upon war, directed the 
formation of three considerable armies. State of the 
In the north, the Marshal Rocham- French ar 
beau commanded forty thousand in- mies. 
fantry and eight thousand cavalry, cantoned from 
Dunkirk to Phillipville. In the centre, La Fay- 


* Ann, Reg., 
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ette was stationed with ‘forty-five thousand in- 
fantry and seven thousand cavalry, from Phillip- 
ville to Lautre; while Marshal Luckner, with 


thirty-five thousand infantry and eight thousand 
- cavalry, observed the course of the Rhine from 


Bale to Lauterburg. In the south, General 
Montesquieu, with fifty thousand men, was char- 


ged with the defence of the line of the Pyrenees 


Spain and Piedmont remained at peace. 


and the course of the Rhone. But these armies 
were formidable only on paper. The agitation 
and license of the Revolution had loosened the 
bands of discipline, and the habit of judging and 


‘discussing political subjects destroyed the con- 


fidence of the soldiers in their commanders. It 
might have been foreseen, too, that, as soon as 
the war became defensive, one half of this force 
would be required to garrison the triple line of 
fortresses which secured the course of the Rhine 
from foreign aggression,* 

The national enthusiasm, however, speedily 
produced numerous recruits for the armies. The 
villages, the hamlets, sent forth their little bands 
-of armed men to swell the forces on the frontier ; 
the roads were covered with battalions of the 
National Guard, hastening to the scene of ac- 
tion. But public spirit will not supply the want 
of military organization, nor courage make up 
the deficiency of discipline. All the early efforts 
of the French armies were unsuccessful ; and, had 
the allies been better prepared for the contest, or 
even duly improved the advantages they obtain- 
ed, the war might have been terminated in the 
first campaign.t 

To oes these forces, the allies had no suf- 
eee cient armies ready; a sure proof that 
Torees, the military operations contemplated in 

* the treaty of Pilnitz had been abandoned 
by the contracting powers. Austria and Prussia 
salone took the field; England was still maintain- 
“ing a strict neutrality, and the forces of Russia, 
let loose from the Danube after the treaty of 


.Jassy, were converging slowly towards Poland, 


the destined theatre of Muscovite ambition. 
Fifty 
thousand Prussians were all that could be spared 
for so distant an operation as the invasion of 
France; and the emperor, weakened by his 
bloody contests with the Turks, could with diffi- 
culty muster sixty-five thousand along the whole 
line of the Rhine, from the Lake of Constance to 
the Dutch frontier. The emigrant coyps, assem- 
bled in the countries of Treves and Coblentz, and 
in the margravate of Baden, hardly amounted to 
seven thousand men, ill fitted by their rank and 
habits for the duties of private soldiers in a fa- 
tiguing campaign, and they were not expected 


on the Rhine till the end of July.t 


Encouraged by the inconsiderable amount of 
the Austrian forces in the Low Coun- 


French in- *, : : 
-wasion of tries, an invasion of Flanders was at- 
“the Low tempted by the French. ‘The troops 


Countries. were divided into four columns, des- 


‘tined to unite in the neighbourhood of Brussels, 


and on the 28th of April put in motion; but in 
every direction they encountered discomfiture 
and disgrace. General Dillon, who advanced 
from Lille with four thousand men, was met by 
a detachment of the garrison of Tournay, and 
before the Austrians had made a single dis- 


. charge, or even their cavalry had arrived in the 


field, the French took to flight, murdered their 
commander, and re-entered Lille in such confu- 
* Jom., ii., 3. Toul.,ii., 119. Th., ii. 45, 46. 
+ Toul., ii, 121. Jom., ii.,4. ny 
¢ Ann. Reg., 1791, 206. Jom., ii, 4,5. Th.,ii., 79, 
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sion as to endanger that important fortress. The 
corps which advanced from Valenciennes, under 
the orders of Biron, had no better success; hard- 
ly had the cannonade begun on the 29th with the 
rie ees troops, when two regiments of dragoons 
fled, exclaiming, “ Nous sommes trahis!” and 
speedily drew after them the whole infantry. On 
the following day they were attacked 
by the Austrians under Beaulieu, and 
on the first onset fled to Valenciennes, 
exclaiming that they were betrayed, and were 
only rallied by Rochambeau, with the utmost 
difficulty, behind the Ruelle. The corps des- 
tined to advance from Dunkirk to Furnes fell 
back upon hearing of these disasters, and Gen- 
eral La Fayette judged it prudent to suspend the 
movement of his whole army, and to retire to 
his camp at Rancennes.* 

Such were the fruits of the insubordination and 
license which had prevailed in the French ar- 
mies ever since they revolted against their sov- 
ereign: a memorable example to succeeding 
ages of the extreme peril of soldiers taking upon 
them the task of politicians, and forgetting their 
military honour in the fancied discharge of so- 
cial duties. The revolt of the French Guards, 
the immediate cause of the overthrow of Louis, 
brought France to the brink of destruction; with 
a more enterprising or better prepared enemy, the 
demoralization produced by the first defeats on 
the frontier would have proved fatal to the na- 
tional independence.t Had Napoleon or Wel- 
lington commanded the Austrians in Flanders, 
the French never would have been permitted to 
rejoin their colours; and if the allies had been 
aware of the wretched state of their opponents, 
they would have advanced without hesitation to 
Paris. No reliance can be placed on troops, 
once the most effective, who have engaged in a 
revolution, till their discipline has been restored 
by despotic authority. 

The extreme facility with which this invasion 
of Flanders was repelled, and the disgraceful 
rout of the French forces, produced an extraor- 
dinary effect in Europe. The Prussians con- 
ceived the utmost contempt for their new oppo- 
nents, and it iscurious to recur to the sentiments 
expressed by them at the commencement of the 
war. The military men at Magdeburg deemed 
the troops of France nothing but an undisciplined 
rabble: ‘‘ Do not buy too many horses,” said the 
minister Bischoffswerder to several officers of 
rank; “the comedy will not last long; the army 
of lawyers will soon be annihilated in Belgium, 
and we shall be on our road home in autumn.” 

The Jacobins and war party in Paris, though 
extremely disconcerted by the disgrace cynsterna- 
of their arms, had the address to tion in con- 
conceal their apprehensions. They sequence at 
launched forth the thunders of their Pans. 
indignation against the authors of the disasters. 
Luckner was appointed to succeed Rochambeau, 
who was dismissed, and tribunals were created 
for the trial of offences against military disci- 
pline. The most energetic measures were taken 
to re-enforce the armies, and revive the national 
spirit, which the recent disasters had much de- 
pressed; and Luckner received orders to resume 
offensive operations.$ 

Feeble and irresolute, this old commander was 
ill qualified to restore the confidence of the army. 

* Jom., ii., 16, 17. Th., ii., 78, 79, 80. St. Cyr, i., 47, 
48, Introduction. Toul., ii., 121. t Jom., it., 17 
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His first operations were as unsuccessful as those 
of his predecessor, and he was obliged, after re- 
ceiving a severe check, to retire in haste to his 
own frontier. At the same time, the advanced 
guard of La Fayette was surprised and defeated 
near Maubeuge, and his numerous army thrown 
into a state of complete discouragement. At that 
period it seemed as if the operations of the 
French generals were dependant upon the ab- 
sence of their enemies: the moment they appear- 
ed they were precipitately abandoned.* 

Meanwhile the Austrian and Prussian forces 
Allied armies Were slowly collecting on the fron- 
collect on the tier. The disgraceful tumult on the 
frontiers. 20th of June accelerated their move- 
ments, and M. Calonne incessantly urged the al- 
lied sovereigns to advance with rapidity, as the 
only means of extricating Louis from his peril- 
ous situation. The Prussians assembled in the 
neighbourhood of Coblentz in the middle of 
June: the disciplined skill of the troops, trained 
in the school of Potsdam, and the martial air of 
the Austrians, recently returned from the Turk- 
ish campaigns, seemed to promise an easy victory 
over the tumultuary levies of France.t The dis- 
organization and discouragement of the French 
armies had arrived at the highest pitch before 
the invasion commenced, and Frederic William 
reckoned at least as much on the feebleness of 
their defence as on the magnitude of his own 
forces. 

The Duke of Brunswick, who was intrusted 
with the command of the army, and first took the 
lead among the generals who combated the 
French Revolution, was a man of no ordinary 
capacity. Born in 1785, he was the son of Duke 
Charles of Brunswick,,and his wife the sister of 
Frederic II. of Prussia. Early inlife he evinced 
an extraordinary aptitude for the acquisition of 
knowledge: unhappily, the habits of the dissolute 
court where he was brought up initiated him as 
rapidly into the vices and pleasures of corrupted 
life. During the Seven Years’ War he was call- 
ed to more animating duties, and became the 


companion in arms and friend of the great F'red- | 


eric; but the return of peace restored him to in- 
activity, mistresses, and pleasure. The volup- 
tuous habits which his marriage, in 1764, to the 
Princess Augusta, sister of George III., king of 
England, did not diminish, had no tendency, how- 
ever, to extinguish the native vigour of his mind. 
His conversation was brilliant, his knowledge 
immense, his ideas clear, and delivered with the 
utmost perspicuity ; but, although the vivacity 
of his imagination made him rapidly perceive 
the truth, and anticipate all the objections which 
could be urged against his opinions, it had the 
effect of rendering him irresolute in conduct, and 
perpetually the prey of apprehensions lest his 
reputation should be endangered: a peculiarity 
frequently observable in first-rate men of the 
second order, but never seen in the master spir- 
its of mankind.t 

Jealous of his military reputation, of the char- 
acter which he had acquired of being, after the 
death of Frederic the Great, the ablest prince in 
Germany, he was unwilling to hazard both by en- 
gaging in the contest with revolutionary France, 
the perils of which he distinctly perceived. Nor 
were personal motives wanting to confirm him 
in this opinion. Previous to the commencement 
of hostilities, Abbé Siéyes, and the party of phi- 

* Th., ii., 80. Jom., ii., 22, 23. 
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losophers in that country, had cast their eyes om 
this prince as the chief most.capable of directing 
the Revolution, and at the same time disarming 
the hostility of Prussia, and they had even en-. 
tered into secret negotiations with bim on that 
subject. It may easily be imagined with what 
reluctance the duke entered upon a course of 
hostilities which at once interrupted such an un- 
derstanding, and possibly deprived him of the 
brilliant hope that he might one day be cailed to: 
the throne of the Bourbons. Impressed with 
these ideas, he addressed a secret memoir to the 
King of Prussia, full of just and equitable views, 
on the course to be pursued in the approaching. 
invasion, which it would have been well for the 
allies if they had strictly adhered to during the- 
campaign.*t 

In the views entertained at this period by the 
Prussian cabinet and the Duke of Brunswick, is- 
to be found the true secret of the disasters of the 
campaign, and one powerful cause of the subse— 
quent calamities which befell every part of Eu— 
rope. ‘The former were intent on iniquitous. 
gains in Poland, and took the lead in the cca-- 
lition in France, chiefly in order to gratify the: 
wishes of the Empress Catharine, who. was the - 
head of the league for effecting the partition of 
that ill-fated country, and at the same.time:ve- 
hemently desirous of extinguishing. the: princi-- 
ples of the Revolution. The latter was: appre- 
hensive lest his great reputation, which rested 
on no permanent or illustrious actions, should’ 
be endangered, and his secret views in France 
blasted by too intemperate an hostility against: 
that country. Thus both the government and. 
the generalissimo were prepared to play false 
before they entered upon the campaign : they in- 
tended only to make a show of hostility on the~ 
Rhine, sufficient to propitiate the Semiramis of 
the North, and incline her to allow them as large 
a share as possible of the contemplated booty on 
the Vistula. Frederic William, indeed, was sin- 
cere in his desire to deliver the King of France: 
and re-establish monarchical authority in his do- 
minions; but, surrounded by ministers who had 
different objects in view, he was unable to act 
with the energy requisite to ensure success, nor 
was he aware of the difficulties to be encounter-- 
ed in its prosecution. The Duke of Brunswick 
alone was adequately impressed with the serious. 
dangers which attended the proposed invasion, 
and in his memoir, already mentioned, strongly 
urged the necessity of “immediate and decisive: 
operations, the more so as, without them, conse- 
quences of incalculable importance may ensue;.. 
for the French are in such a state of efferves- 
cence, that, if not defeated in the outset, they 
may become capable of the most extraordinary 
resolutions.”’; 

Dumourier, minister of foreign affairs at Par-. 


* Hard., i., 349, 353. 

t+ “You will understand better than I what an important: 
effect the disposition of the interior of France must have on. 
the operations of the campaign. It would be well to address. 
a proclamation to the National Guards, announcing that we 
do not make war on the nation, that we have no intention 
of abridging their liberties, that we do not desire to over- 
turn their constitution, but that we insist only for repara- 
tion to the German princes dispossessed in Alsace. That 
affair of the indemnities will occasion the greatest embar- 
rassment, if we cannot prevail on the emperor to give his: 
consent to the changes which are commencing in Poland. 
For my own part, I give to acquisitions in Poland a decided 
preference to any that may be acquired in France ; for by 


.any attempt at territorial aggrandizement in that country, 


the whole spirit in which the war should be conducted wilt: 
be changed.”—Mem. 19th Feb., 1792—Harp., i., 353. 
+ Hard., i., 353, 357. 
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is, aware cat Austria was totally unprepared 
for a war in the Low Countries, and strongly 
impressed with the idea that the real object of 
France should be to wrest these opulent provin- 
ces from the house of Hapsburg, counselled an 
immediate advance into Flanders, while at the 
same time, by means of secret agents, he pre- 
pared the minds of the discontented, both in that 
country and in Piedmont, to second the invasion 
of the Republicans. Aware of the intrigues 
which M. Semonville, the French envoy, was 
carrying forward, the King of Sardinia refused 
© permit him to advance beyond Alexandria. 

Dumourier affected the utmost indignation at 
this slight put‘upon “ the great nation” in the 
Po of its plenipotentiary ; but the cabinet of 

urin remained firm, and refused either to ad- 
mit M. Semonville to the court, or make any 
submission to the indignant feelings of the Re- 
publicans.* 

After much deliberation, it was resolved to at- 
tempt the invasion by the plains of Champagne, 
the same quarter where an irruption was after- 
ward successfully achieved by the allies in 1814. 
Great difficulties were experienced in regard to 
the corps of emigrants, which, from the want of 
any aid either from Prussia or Austria, had not 
yet attained any consistent military organiza- 
tion; as, on the one hand, the allies were appre- 
hensive of exciting the nation by the sight of an 
armed invasion of the emigrant noblesse, while, 
on the other, the influence of those illustrious 
exiles, especially with the Northern courts, ren- 
dered it an imprudent measure to give them any 
‘serious ground of complaint. At length a mid- 
dle course was resolved on, to join the emigrant 
corps to the army, but keep it in reserve with the 
second line: a resolution which, how unhappy 
soever, was rendered unavoidable by the arrival 
of a courier from St. Petersburg, bringing des- 
patches, containing not only the entire concur- 
rence of the Empress Catharine in the proposed 
hostile operation, but her resolution noi to per- 

_mit any change in the form of government in 
“any European state: a declaration which,t un- 
der the veil of a general principle not likely to 
May 3, 1792 be disputed in despotic courts, con- 
; * cealed her secret design to make the 
yecent changes in the Polish Constitution a pre- 
text for completing the partition of the Sarma- 
tian plains. 

The partitioning powers at length spoke open- 
ly out. On the 8th of June, Frederic William, 
in concert with the Empress Catharine, replied 
to the King of Poland that he entirely disap- 

roved of the revolution so lately effected in the 

olish dominions, and that nothing but an im- 
mediate invasion by the Russian and Prussian 
forces could be anticipated from such a step, 
taken without their concurrence. At the same 
time, twenty-five thousand men, under Marshal 
Moellendorf, received orders to advance towards 
Warsaw. ‘Thus, at the time when a cordial al- 
liance of all the European powers was impera- 
tively called for to stem the torrent of the French 
Revolution, the seeds of weakness and disunion 
were already sown, from their unjustifiable pro- 
jects of aggrandizement on the shores of the Vis- 
tula.t 
' Meanwhile the King of France, not venturing 
openly to communicate with the allied sov- 
reigns, despatched a secret envoy to Vienna 
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with letters to Marshal Castries, whom he had‘ 
selected to communicate between him and the: 
exiled princes, containing the wisest and most 
salutary advice on the conduct to be pursued by 
the invading powers.* ‘These instructions were 
received, and deliberately considered by the al- 
lied cabinets. They were strongly impressed 
at the time with the justice of his views, and 
gave the most solemn assurances to the 
envoy, Mallet du Pan, that their. meas- rulgle 
ures should be entirely regulated by them; but 
the advice was forgotten almost as soon as it 
was received, and the more intemperate wishes 
of the exiled princes subsequently gained too 
great an ascendency over the measures of the 
coalition.t 

On the 25th July the King of Prussia joined. 
the army, and on the same day the proc- 
lamation was issued, which has been 7% ®5- 
already given in the civil history of France, and 
which had so powerful an effect in exciting the 
patriotism and healing the divisions of the French. 
people. This proclamation, though signed by 
the Duke of Brunswick, was drawn up by M. 
Calonne and the Marquis Lemon, in more vio- 
lent terms than was originally intended, or than 
was consistent with the objects of the war, as set: 
forth in the previous official declaration of the 
Prussian cabinet,t in consequence of the intelli- 
gence which the allied powers had received of 
the secret offers made to the duke by the Constitu- 
tional party in France, and the necessity which 
they thence conceived there was of committing 
him irrevocably against the Revolution, The 
objectionable passages were introduced against 
his will by the direct authority of the emperor 
and King of Prussia ; and so strongly impressed 
was the Duke of Brunswick with the unhappy 
consequences likely to arise from the publication, 
of such a manifesto, that he tore to pieces the first 
copy brought to him for his signature, and ever 


* “The safety of the monarchy,” said Louis, ‘that of 
the king and his family, the generai security of persons and? 
property, the stability of the order which may eventually 
succeed to the present confusion, the urgent necessity of 
abridging the duration of the crisis, and weakening the agi~ 
tating powers—all concur in recommending the views of 
his majesty to all true Royalists. He fears, with reason, 
that a foreign invasion will induce a civil war in the inte- 
rior, or, rather, a frightful Jacquerie ; that is the object of his 
greatest apprehension. He ardently desires, in order to 
prevent the calamities, of which you appear to discard too. 
lightly the consideration, that the emigrants should take no. 
part in the approaching hostilities; that they should con- 
sult the interests of the king, of the state, of their proper- 
ties, and of all the Royalists in the interior, rather than 
their just resentment ; and that, after having disarmed crime 
by their victories, and dissolved a fanatical league by de~ 
priving it of its means of resistance, they may, by a salu- 
tary revolution, prepare the way for a treaty of peace, in 
which the king and the foreign powers may be the arbiters 
of the destinies and laws of the nation.’—Instructions of 
Louis XVI. to Duc de Castries—Harp., i., 402, 404. 

+ Hard., i., 402, 421. 

+“ There is no power,” said the Prussian manifesto, ‘in 
terested in the balance of power in Europe, which can behold 
with unconcern that great kingdom become a prey to anar- 
chical horrors, which have in a manner annihilated its politi- 
cal existence ;* there is no true Frenchman who must not 
desire to see such disorders terminated. To put a period to 
the anarchy in France, to establish with that view legal 
power on the base of monarchical authority, to secure by this 
means the other powers from the incendiary efforts of a fran- 
tic Jacobin band—such are the objects which the king, in 
conjunction with his ally, proposes to himself in this neble 
enterprise, not only with the general concurrence of the 


powers of Europe, who recognise its justice and necessity, 
l-wishes of every friend te 


but with the approbation and wel 
the human race.”—HanD., i., 425, 426. 


* Hard., i., 357, 369. + Hard., i., 369, 383. 
$= Hard., i., 383, 389. 
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% Mr. Burke was of the same opinion. “ We may regard France,” said; 
he, ‘(as now nearly blotted owt from. the political map of Europe.?* 
Speech in House of Commons, 9th Peb.y 1790—Works, v., 5, 6, 
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after called it “that deplorable manifesto.” Cer- 
tain it is, that, if issued at all, it should only have 
been at the gates of Paris, and after decisive suc- 
cess in the field; and that to publish it at the out- 
set merely of feeble and languid military opera- 
tions was the height of imprudence.* 

On the 30th, the whole army broke up and 
Invasion entered the French territory. The allied 
of France. army consisted of fifty thousand Prus- 
July 30, sians in the finest condition, and sup- 
1702. orted by an unusually large train both 
-of heavy and field artillery ; forty-five thousand 
Austrians, the greater part of whom were veter- 
ans from the Turkish wars; ten thousand Hes- 
-sians, and upward of six thousand French emi- 
grants, dispersed by a most injudicious arrange- 
ment into separate corps. In all, a hundred and 
4Ahirteen thousand men: a formidable army, both 
from its numerical force and its warlike quali- 
ties, but hardly adequate to so great an underta- 
king as that of conquering France.t ; 

The French armies destined to oppose this in- 
-vasion were by no means equal, either in disci- 
pline or equipment, to their antagonists ; _and 
they were soon paralyzed by intestine divisions. 
The army of La Fayette, now not more than 
twenty-eight thousand strong, was posted in the 
neighbourhood of Sedan; Bournonville between 
Maubeuge and Lille, with thirty thousand; Kel- 
lerman, with twenty thousand, at Metz; Custine 
at Landau, with fifteen thousand ; and Biron in 
Alsace, with thirty thousand—in all, a hundred 
-and twenty-three thousand men, but extremely 
defective both in discipline and subordination. 
Above twelve thousand of their officers had 
joined the ranks of the emigrants, and those se- 


“Jected to supply their place had as yet no experi- 


ence in the military art. But the revolution of 
the 10th of August changed the command of the 
armies, and ultimately proved fatal to the allies, 
not less from the energy which it imparted to the 
government, than the ability which it brought to 
the head of military affairs. La Fayette, having 
in vain endeavoured to raise the standard of re- 
volt against the Jacobins, was compelled to fly 
for safety to the Austrian lines; and Luckner 
having disobeyed the convention, the command 
cof both their armies was intrusted to Dumourier ; 


-a man whose ardent spirit, indefatigable activity, 


and boundless resources were peculiarly fitted 
to rescue France from the perilous situation in 
which it was placed.t 

A triple barrier defends France from invasion 
Line of | 00 its eastern frontier. The centre of 
‘advance __ this line, where an attack was threaten- 
adopted by ed from the allied forces, is covered by 
the allies. Thionville, Bitsch, Sarre Louis, Long- 
‘wy, and Montmedy in front, and Metz, Verdun, 
Sedan, and Mezieres in the rear; while the woody 
heights of the Ardennes forest, occupying a Space 


eof fifteen leagues between Verdun and Sedan, 


offers the most serious obstacles to the passage 
ofan army. It was by this line that the allies 
resolved to invade France; as it was then sup- 
posed, what experience has since proved to be 
true, that a force of not less than two hundred 
and fifty thousand men would be requisite to 
make a successful irruption from the side of 
Switzerland or Flanders. Everything seemed 
to announce success, and tended to recommend 


* Hard.,i., 427, 432. 

+ Compare Jom., ii.,4; and Toul., ii., 266. Ann. Reg. 
~axxv., 45. Jom., ii., 86, 87; and Hard., i. ; 

tJom., i, 104. Th. iii, 37, 39. St. Cyr, i, 39. 
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the most vigorous measures in seizing it. The 
French armies, scattered over an immense line, 
from the Alps to the ocean, were incapable of 
uniting for any common operation ; and their 
state of disorganization was such as to render. it 
extremely doubtful whether they were either dis- 
posed or qualified to combine for effecting it.* 

Three fortresses only lay on their road, Se- 
dan, Longwy, and Verdun, all in a wretched 
state of defence; after which, the army had 
nothing but a fertile plain to traverse on the rcad 
to Paris. In these circumstances, a powerfu- 
and rapid attack on the centre seemed the most 
prudent, as well as the most effectual means ot 
dispersing the forces of the Revolution, and 
reaching the heart of their power before any 
effective array could be collected for its defence. 
There can be no question of the wisdom of the 
plan of operations; but the allies were grievous- 
ly mistaken in the degree of vigour required for 
carrying it into execution.t 

The invading army advanced with slowness 
and apparent timidity in a country which they 
professed to consider as the theatre of certain 
conquest. At length, after an inexplicable de- 
lay, the fortress of Longwy was invested on the 
20th of August; and a bombardment having been 
immediately commenced, the garrison, pongwy 
who were partly composed of volun- surren- 
teers, and divided in opinion, capitu- ders, 
lated on the 23d. At the same time, 428-3: 
intelligence was received of the flight of La Fay- 
ette from the army which he commanded, and 
that he had sought refuge from the violence of his 
soldiers within the Austrian lines. Everything 
seemed to announce success; and if the Duke of 
PBrunswick, taking advantage of the consterna- 
tion of the moment, had fallen with the bulk of 
his forces upon the army round Sedan, now des- 
titute of a commander, there can be no doubt that 
a blow might have been struck which would have 
spread such consternation among the Revolution- 
ary party as would have led to the rapid termi- 
nation ofthe war. Instead of doing so, however, 
the allied army, following the preconcerted plan 


‘of operation, advanced on the great road, and, 


after an unaccountable delay of six days around 
Longwy, moved forward on the 29th, and on the 
30th invested Verdun. On the 2d of sng vVer- 
September, this important fortress ca- dun. 
pitulated after a feeble resistance ; and Sept. 2. 
there now remained no fortified place in a-state 
of defence on the road to Paris.4§ 

After such extraordinary and unhoped-for 
good fortune as the capitulation of the only for- 
tresses which lay on their road, after an invest- 
ment of a few days each, it was difficult to ac- 
count either for the present inactivity or ultimate 
disasters of the allied army. The army round 
Sedan, now under the command of Dumourier. 
did not exceed 25,000 men, little more than a 
fourth part of the Duke of Brunswick’s force; 
and yet the other armies were so far distant, that 
on it almost exclusively depended the salvation of 


* Jom., ii., 86. Toul., ii., 295. 

t+Jom., i., 90,91. Th., iii., 40. 

£Th., 1ii., 42, 98. Jom.,i., 101, 102. 

§In the course of the march, the King of Prussia met a 
young soldier with his knapsack on his back and an old 
musket in his hands. ‘‘ Where are you going?” said the 
king. ‘To fight,” replied the soldier. ‘‘ By that answer,” 
replied the monarch, “I recognise the noblesse of France.” 
He saluted him, and passed on. The soldier’s name has since 
become immortal: it was FRANCOIS CHATEAUBRIAND, then 
returning from his travels in North America to share in the 
dangers of the throne in his native country.—_See CHATEAU- 
BRIAND, Memoirs, 83, Fragments. 
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‘France.* But the dilatory conduct of the allies, 
joined to the enterprise and genius of Dumou- 
rier, paralyzed all these advantages. Nothing 
~could rouse the Duke of Brunswick from his 
dilatory system, not even the urgent representa- 
tions of the King of Prussia, who longed for de- 
cisive operations.t 

Everything depended upon the immediate oc- 
cupation of the defiles of the Ardennes forest, 
‘the only remaining barrier between a victorious 
army of eighty thousand men and the capital. 
‘These wooded heights were only six leagues in 
advance of the allies, and it was of the last im- 
portance to reach them before the enemy; for 
if once the war was carried into the plains be- 
yond, there was little hope that the iit-disciplined 
‘troops of France would be able to withstand the 
numerous and highly-disciplined cavalry of the 
Prussians. The eagle eye of Dumourier speedi- 
ly pitched on the sole defensible point, and, pla- 
cing his hand on the Argonne forest in the map, 
“There,” said he, “is the Thermopyle of 
France: if I have the good fortune to arrive 
‘there before the Prussians, all is saved.” His 
‘determination was instantly taken ;t. but it ap- 
ae that the movement to the Argonne forest 

ad been previously recommended by the exec- 
utive council of Paris, and that he had only de- 
layed executing it from an opinion that the al- 
lies would be detained several weeks before 
Longwy and Verdun, and that the best way of 
arresting their march was to threaten an inva- 
‘sion of the Low Countries. 

The forest of Argonne is a wooded ridge, ex- 
Description of tending from the neighbourhood of 
the Argonne Sedan, in a southwesterly direction, 
‘Forest. about thirteen leagues. Its breadth 
varies from one to four leagues. Five roads 
traverse it, leading into the rich and fertile dis- 
‘tricts of Eveches from the open and sandy plains 
of Champagne. The great road to Paris goes 
‘by the pass of Islettes: the other passes were 
named Grandpré, Chene Populeux, Croix au 
Bois, and Chalade. These roads required to be 
occupied and guarded before they were reached 
by the enemy: a perilous operation, as it involv- 
ed a flank movement directly in front of a vast- 
ly superior hostile army. ‘The ruinous effect of 
the delay round Longwy, after the fall of that 
‘fortress, was now apparent: had the allied for- 
ces moved on, instead of there waiting a week 
‘In inactivity, the war would have been carried 


* Toul., ii., 297, 298. Dum., ii., 387. Th., iii., 43. 

+ The advantages which lay open to the invading army at 
*¢his juncture are thus set forth by the person of all others 
“best qualified to appreciate them—General Dumourier. 

<‘ How did it happen,” says he, “that, after the fall of 
Longwy on the 23d of August, the enemy did not instantly 
resolve to march on Stenay and Monzow, and there annihi- 
Jate the French army, or draw over the troops of the line to 
their side, in the perplexity in which they were after the 
dethronement of the king? Nothing is more certain than 
that, if they had done so, the French army would have dis- 
banded ; nay, there is reason to believe that, if some of the 
popular officers of the old régime had presented themselves 
at the advanced posts, a great part of the troops of the line, 
especially the cavalry, would have joined the allied army. 

‘When you are about to invade a country torn by a revo- 
dution, when you know that you may rely on a large party 

in its bosom, when you would deliver a king in fetters, it 
should be a fixed principle, especially with a large army, to 
multiply your forces by a rapidity of movement, and arrive 
iLike aclap of thunder at the capital, without givmg the peo- 
ple time to recover from their consternation. After Longwy 
was taken, if the army at Sedan had been dispersed, no ob- 
Stacles remained either to the prosecution of a methodical 
campaign, or an immediate march to Paris.”—DUMOURIER, 
Gili., 32. ‘ 

+ Dum,, ii., 391. Th., iii., 88, 89. Toul., ii., 299. 
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into the plains of Champagne, and the broken 
ground passed before the French army could 
possibly have arrived. * 
Clairfait, with the advanced guard of the al- 
lies, was, on the 30th of August, only Dances 
* + ? rier 
six leagues from Islettes, the princi- seizes the 
pal passage through the forest of Ar- passes of the 
gonne; while the nearest posts of the forest. 
French, commanded by Dillon, were distant ter 
leagues, and the nearest road to reach it lay di- 
rectly in front of the Austrian vanguard. “De- 
termined, however, at all hazards, to gain the 
passes, Dumourier, on the 31st, took the bold 
resolution of pushing on directly across the Aus- 
trian vanguard. This resolution was entirely 
successful: the Austrians, ignorant of his de- 
signs, and intent only on covering the siege of 
Verdun, which was going forward, withdrew 
their advanced posts, and allowed the French to 
pass; and from the Ist to the 4th of September 
the whole army defiled within sight almost of 
their videttes, and occupied the passes; Dumou- 
rier himself taking his station at Grandpré, near 
the centre, with thirteen thousand men. He im- 
mediately fortified the position, and awaited in 
tranquillity the re-enforeements which he expect- 
ed from the interior, the army of the centre, and 
that of the north. They were very considerable, 
for Bournonville and Duval were hastening from 
the army of Flanders with sixteen thousand men; 
while Kellerman, with twenty-two thousand, was 
expected in a few days from the neighbourhood 
of Metz. Large bodies were also advancing 
from Paris, where the Republican government 
was taking the most energetic measures for the 
public defence. Camps for the recruits were 
formed at Soissons, Meaux, Rheims, and Cha- 
lons, where numerous volunteers were daily ar- 
riving, animated with the greatest enthusiasm; 
while the sanguinary despots of Paris marched 
off thousands of citizens, reeking with the blood 
of the massacres in the prisons, to more honour- 
able combats on the frontier. The whole re-en- 
forcements from the interior were ordered to as- 
semble at St. Ménéhould, a little in the rear of 
the position of the army. The camp of the 
French general himself at Grandpré was one of 
uncommon strength. A succession of heights, 
placed in the form of an amphitheatre, formed 
the ground on which the army was placed: at 
their feet vast meadows stretched forth, in the 
midst of which the Aisne flowed in a deep stream, 
forming a valuable cover to the front of the camp. 
Two bridges only were thrown over the river, 
each of which was guarded by a strong advanced 
body. ‘The enemy would thus be under the ne- 
cessity of crossing the Aisne without the aid of 
bridges, traversing a wide extent of meadow, un- 
der the concentric fire of numerous batteries, and 
finally scaling a rugged ridge broken by woods, 
strengthened by intrenchments, and almost inac- 
cessible. Confident in the strength of this posi- 
tion, Dumourier wrote to the minister of war in 
these terms: ‘ Verdun is taken: I am in hourly 
expectation of the Prussians: the camp at Grand- 
pré and Islettes are the Thermopyle of France; 
but I shall be more successful than Leonidas.”t 

While these energetic measures were going for- 
ward on the French side, the steps of pjlatory mo- 
the allies, notwithstanding their ex- tions of the 
traordinary good fortune, were mark- alles. 
ed by that indecision which, in a war of inva- 

* Jom., ii., 109. Toul., ii, 300. Th., iii. 90. 

+ Dum., ii., 394, 396; iii, 2. Toul. ii., 301. Jom., ii, 
110, 111. Th., ii., 93, 94. St. Cyr, i. 66, Introd, 
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sion, is the sure forerunner of defeat. It was 
evident, from the position of the French army, 
and the numerous re-enforeements hastening to 
them from every quarter, that everything depend- 
ed upon forcing the passes, and throwing them 
into confusion before their forces were augment- 
ed, or the moral energy acquired, which, in war, 
is even more important than numerical strength. 
Instead of this, their movements were unaccount- 
ably tardy, as if they wished to give the E'rench 
time to collect their forces before any decisive 
operations were commenced. Though Verdun 
capitulated on the 2d of September, the army did 
not advance till the 5th, when it remained in po- 
sition on the heights of Fromerville till the 11th, 
wasting in inactivity the most precious days of 
the campaign. At length, being informed of the 
occupation of the passes by Dumourier, and 
having completed his preparations, the Duke of 
Brunswick, on the 12th, moved a part of his 
forces to Landres, and remained there in perfect 
inactivity till the 17th, threatening the left of the 
French position.* i 

To oppose this movement, Dumourier with- 
Clairfait seiz- drew a considerable part of the forces 
es the pass of which occupied the pass of Croix au 
Croix au Bois. Bois, one of the five which traversed 
the forest of Argonne, and was situated on the 
right of the line, to support the left, where an at- 
tack was anticipated. The consequence was, 
that on the 12th, Clairfait established himself in 
that important post, and thus broke the French 
line, and threatened to take it in rear. Sensible 
of his error, the French general detached General 
Chazot to retake the position; but Clairfait not 
only maintained his ground, but threw back his 
opponents from the central corps of the army, 
‘and entirely turned the right of the French posi- 
Tah Sone tion. The situation of Dumourier was 

PY highly critical; his force in the central 
camp at Grandpré did not exceed sixty thousand 
men, while the whole Prussian army was in his 
front, and the Austrians under Clairfait were 
rapidly defiling into his rear. To complete his 
misfortunes, Kellerman, whose march from Metz 
had been unaccountably slow, had not yet ar- 
rived; and it was evident that he could not effect 
a junction but in the rear of the position in the 
Argonne forest;+ while the detachment intrusted 
with the defence of the pass of Chene Populeux, 
unable to resist the attacks of the Austrians, 
abandoned their position, and fell back towards 
Chalons. ‘“ Never,” says Dumourier, “‘ was the 
situation of an army more desperate: France 
was within a hairbreadth of destruction.” 

In this extremity the French general resolved 
Retreat of [0 evacuate entirely the line of the Ar- 
Dumourier gonne forest, and to fall back with all 
to St. Mé- his forces to the position of St. Méné- 
néhould ould, a few leagues in his rear. Eve- 
rything depended upon gaining time: the heavy 
rains were already commencing, which promised 
to render a farther advance of the allies extreme- 
ly difficult, if not impracticable. The camp, in 
zonsequence, was raised at midnight on the 15th, 
and on the 17th the whole army was collected in 
the rear, at St. Ménéhould, where he resolved to 
remain firm till the expected re-enforcements ar- 
rived. His forces did not exceed twenty-five 
thousand men; but their position was defended 
by a numerous and excellent artillery: while 
the re-enforcements, which were daily expected, 


* Jom., ti., 115, 118. St. Cyr, i , 67, Introd. 
+ Dum.,, iii., 20, 21,23. St. Cyr, i., 67, 69, Jom., ii., 
120, 121. Th., iii, 101, 102. 
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promised to raise it to seventy thousand combat~ 
ants.* bse — 
During the retreat, however, an incident oc— 
curred which had wellnigh brought Rout of part: 
destruction on the whole army. Gen- ofthe French. 
eral Chazot, who commanded the @™y- 
rear-guard of ten thousand men, was attacked 
at Vaux by fifteen hundred Prussian hussars: 
and four pieces of horse artillery. The French 
troops instantly took to flight, disbanded, them~ 
selves, rushed through the main body in the 
utmost confusion, and numbers fled as far as. 
Rheims and Paris in the most dreadful alarm. ~ 
But for the exertions of General Duval, . 1. 
who succeeded in reorganizing part of stig 
the rear-guard, and of General Miranda, who re- 
stored order in the main body, the whole column. 
would have been irretrievably routed. But the 
Prussian cavalry, not being supported, were at 
length obliged to retire, astonished at their easy 
success, and lamenting that so favourable an op~ 
portunity had been lost of destroying the French. 


army. Many of the French troops fled thirty 


leagues and upward from the field of battle,” 
spreading consternation wherever they went,. 
and declaring that all was lost. At six in the 
evening, after the troops had taken up their 
ground near Dammartin, a new panic seized the 
troops: the artillerymen, in haste, harnessed their 
horses to escape beyond the little river Bionne,, 
and all the camp was in confusion. At length 
some degree of order was restored by the dra- 
goons in the general’s escort striking the fugi- 
tives with the flats of their sabres; great fires. 
were lighted, and the army rested in groups. 
round them, without any distinction or order.t 

“ [ have been obliged,” said Dumourier, in his 
letter to the convention, ‘to return from the camp 
of Grandpré; during the retreat, an unaccount- 
able panic seized the army; ten thousand men 
fled from fifteen hundred Prussian hussars; the 
loss did not amount to fifty men; everything is. 
repaired, and I answer for the safety of France.” 
But he was far from feeling, in reality, the con— 
fidence which these words seemed to indicate. 
The rout of so large a portion of his forces de- 
monstrated how little reliance was to be placed 
on his undisciplined levies, when performing 
movements in presence of a numerous and war- 
like enemy. He resolved, in consequence, to: 
make the war one of positions, and to inspire his. 
troops with fresh confidence by placing them be- 
hind unattackable intrenchments.t 

The position of the new camp which he select - 
ed, was well calculated to effect these p : 
objects. Placed on a rising ground, in Gis piel 
the centre of a large and open valley, it at St. Mé- 
commanded all the country round; the 2éhould, 
centre of the army, under the command %°?*- 18: 
of Dumourier, faced towards Champagne, while* 
the corps of Dillon was stationed on the road 
leading from Verdun, and still held the passes: 
of Islettes and Chalade, through which the prin- 
cipal road to Paris was conducted. A numer- 
ous artillery defended all the avenues to the 
camp, and water was to be had in abundance: 
from the River Aisne, which bounded its right 
side. In this position the French general anx- 
iously awaited the arrival of the expected re-en- 
forcement.§ 


* Jom., ii.,123. Dum., iii.,33. St. Cyr, i., 69,70, Introd. 

+ St. Cyr, i., 71, Introd. Th., iii., 104,105. Dum., iii.» 
30, 31. Jom., ii., 123. 

+ Dum., iii, 34. 'Th., iii, 106, 107. 

§ Dum,, iii, 35, 36. Th., iii., 106, 107. 
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"Terrified at the reports which they received of 
the rout at Vaux, Kellerman and Bour- 


Union of : : 

the French nonville retired, when almost close to 
_armies, the camp of St. Ménéhould, the former 
‘Sept. 19. to Vitry, the latter to Chalons. They 


would have been irretrievably separated, if the 
allies had shown the least vigour in improving 
¢heir advantages. But their extraordinary delay 
gave Dumourier time to reiterate his orders for 
‘an immediate junction, and at length, on the 19th, 
the whole three armies were united in the neigh- 
ourhood of St. Ménéhould. The orders to 
Bournonville were carried by an aid-de-camp 
of Dumourier, named Macponatp, afterward 
Duke of Tarentum, and victor of the field of 
Wagram.* 

Their arrival totally changed the state of af- 
fairs. The spirit of the French soldiers was 
prodigiously elated by so great an accession of 
strength. It was no longer a corps of twenty-five 
thousand who maintained an unequal struggle 
with eighty thousand enemies, but a great army, 
seventy thousand strong, which sought to meas- 
ure its strength with the invaders. 

Meanwhile, disorder and dismay prevailed in 
Consterna- the rear of the French position. The 
tion in the fugitives from Vaux, who fled almost 
rear of the thirty leagues into the interior, decla- 
French. —_ red everywhere that the army was de- 
stroyed, that Dumourier was a traitor, and that 
all was lost. The National Guard and gend- 
armerie at Rheims, Soissons, and Chalons were 
seized by the same spirit; pillage became univer- 
sal; the corps disbanded, and wreaked their disap- 
pointment on their own officers, many of whom 
they put to death. Such was the general con- 
stemation, that the people of Paris began to de- 
spair of the Republic, and hesitation became visi- 
ple in the new levies who were daily forwarded 
from its gates to the frontier.t 

The troops of Bournonville, which arrived 
first, were stationed at Sainte Cohiers. When 
those of Kellerman came up, Dumourier ordered 
them to encamp between Dampierre and Elise, 
behind the River Auve; and, as an attack from 
the enemy was anticipated, to advance in that 
event to the heights of Vanmy. Kellerman con- 
ceived the order to mean that he should take 
post there from the first, and accordingly occupied 
the heights with all his artillery and baggage, 
and began to erect his tents. The confusion oc- 
easioned by their arrival attracted the attention 
of the Prussians, who had arrived on the oppo- 
site heights of La Lune, and led to an action, in- 
‘considerable in itself, but most important in the 
consequences to which it led.t 

The Duke of Brunswick, hearing of the de- 
parture of Dumourier from the camp at Grand- 
pré, at length put his troops in motion, passed 
the now unguarded defiles of the forest, and on 
the 18th crossed the Auve, and advanced between 
the French army and Paris. By this bold move- 
ment he hoped to cut off the enemy from their 
resources, and compel them either to aban- 
don the capital or surrender.S In this way the 
hostile armies were placed in the most singular 
position; the Prussians faced towards the Rhine, 
and had their back to CE anpHBES: while Du- 
mourier, with his rear at the forest of Argonne, 
faced towards the French capital. 

Arrived on the heights of La Lune, on the 

+ Dum., iii, 37. Jom., ii, 124, Th., iii, 109. 

+ Toul., ii., 322. Th., iii., 110. Dum., jii., 39. St. Cyr, 
&., 74, 75, Introd. + Dum., iii, 41. 

§ Jom, ii, 124. Th., ii, 115, Toul., ii., 324, 
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morning of the 20th, in a thick haze, Cannonade 
the Prussians, when the vapours clear- of Valmy, 
ed away, perceived the French oppo- Sept. 28. 
site to them on the heights of Valmy. A can- 
nonade immediately commenced: Dumourier, 
perceiving that it was too late to draw Keller- 
man back to the camp originally assigned to him, 
immediately detached nine battalions and eight 
squadrons, under General Chazot, to his support, 
while General Steingel was placed, with sixteen 
battalions, on a height which commanded the 
position of Valmy on the right.* 

The Duke of Brunswick formed his army im 
three columns, and seemed disposed to com- - 
mence an attack by the oblique method, the fa- 
yourite mode at that time in the Prussian forces. 
An accidental explosion of some ammunition 
wagons, near the mill of Valmy, occasioned a 
momentary disorder in the French army, and, if 
followed by a vigorous attack, would probably 
have led to a total defeat. But the powerful fire 
of the French artillery, and the energetic conduct 
of Kellerman, and the steady front exhibited by 
his troops, disconcerted the Prussians, and indu- 
ced the duke to hesitate in engaging his troops 
in a general action. The affair terminated in a 
vigorous cannonade on both sides, and the su- 
perb columns of the Prussians were drawn off at 
night without having fired a shot. Kellerman 
bivouacked after the action on the heights of 
Valmy, and the Prussians on those of La Lune,t 
barring the great road to Chalons, and still be- 
tween Dumourier and Paris. 

It is with an invading army as with an insur- 
rection; an indecisive action is equivalent to a 
defeat. The affair of Valmy was merely a can- 
nonade; the total loss on both sides did not ex- 
ceed eight hundred men; the bulk of the forces 
on neither were drawn out ; yet it produced upom 
the invaders consequences equivalent to the most 
terrible overthrow. The Duke of Brunswick no 
longer ventured to despise an enemy who had 
shown so much steadiness under a severe fire of 
artillery; the elevation of victory, the self-confi- 
dence which ensures it, had passed over to the 
other side. Gifted with an uncommon degree of 
intelligence, and influenced by an ardent imagi- 
nation, the French soldiers are easily depressed 
by defeat, but proportionally raised by success ; 
they rapidly make the transition from one state 
of feeling to the other. From the cannonade at 
Valmy may be dated the commencement of the 
career of Victory which carried their armies to 
Vienna and the Kremlin.t 4 

After the action, Kellerman was withdrawn 
from the heights of Vaimy to the ground Pyench re- 
originally assigned him in the intrench- tain their 
ed camp, while the Prussians strength- position. 
ened themselves in their position on the heights 
of La Lune, still covering the great road to Cha- 
lons and Paris. The executive council evinced 
great disquietude at the situation of the armies, 
and urged Dumourier to change his ground for 
such a position as might cover Chalons, Meaux, 
and Rheims, which were threatened by the ene- 
my’s light troops. He ante with the firmness 
of a great general, that he would maintain his 
present position; and, so far from detaching 
forces to cover Chalons,§ he gave orders for the 


* Toul,, ii., 30. Dum., iii., 41. 4 

+ Dome ii, 44/45. Jom. ii, 131, Toul, ii., 30, 331. 
Th., iii., 112, 113. 

+ Toul., ii., 334. oon ii, 131. 
iii, 44. Hard., i., 478, 479. S 

8 Jom., ii, 133. Dum, iii, 44,47. Th. iii., 116, 117. 
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troops which were collecting there to advance 
nearer to the scene of action. The position of 
Islettes was still preserved, and an attack by a 
detachment of the allies on that important pass 
was defeated by the obstinate resistance of the 
officer in command. 

The conduct of the Duke of Brunswick, both 
in this action, and the movements for three weeks 
which had preceded it, would be altogether in- 
explicable, if the external aspect of the military 
events alone was considered. But the truth was, 
as has at length been revealed, that during all 

this period a secret negotiation was in dependance 
between him and Dumourier, the object of which 
was to chtain, after a little delay, the recogni- 
tion of the constitutional throne by the latter, and 
the junction of his army to the invading force. 
This negotiation was skilfully conducted by the 
French general, who constantly held out that he 
was in reality favourable to the king and the Con- 
stitution, and would show himself as such when 
the proper time arrived; but that, in order to do 
so with effect, it was necessary to wait for the 
arrival of the other corps d’armée, as without an 
imposing force such a declaration would not be 
attended with the desired effect at Paris, and that 
any disaster in the mean time would put an end 
to all his designs. By these plausible but in- 
sidious communications, Dumourier gained time 
to retire from the Argonne forest to St. Méné- 
hould without molestation, and completely para- 
lyzed his antagonist, till the arrival of the ex- 
pected re-enforcements put him in a situation to 
throw off the mask and openly resist the allied 
arms.* 

The same secret negotiation, which had al- 
ready arrested their movements, restrained the 
Prussian arms on the field of Valmy; the Duke 
of Brunswick was fearful, by a decided action 
and probable victory, of converting a promised 
ally into a decided opponent.t No sooner was 
the cannonade concluded than the interchange of 
secret messengers became more active than ever. 
Lombard, private secretary to the duke, suffered 
himself to be made prisoner in disguise by the 
French patrols, and conducted the negotiation. 
The duke insisted on the immediate liberation 
of the king and re-establishment of a constitu- 
tional monarchy, while the French general avow- 
ed that these were the objects which he really 
cherished at the bottom of his heart, but that, in 
order to carry these intentions into effect with 
any prospect of success, it was indispensable, in 
the first place, that the allies should retire and 
evacuate the French territory; that their doing 
so would give him so much influence that he 
had no doubt of being able to achieve these de- 
sirable objects, and that he pledged his word of 
honour to do so; but that, if these terms were 
resisted, he would exert all the means in his 
power to destroy the invaders, which his present 
situation, at the head of a hundred thousand men, 
enabled him to effect without difficulty, and that 
the necessary effect of such a continuance of the 
contest would be the destruction of the king and 
the royal family, whose lives were already men- 
aced by the anarchical faction who held the 
reins of power at Paris.t 


* Hard., i., 471. 

+ This was openly alluded to in the Prussian official de- 
spatch giving an account of the battle. ‘‘ From the general 
to the lowest soldier, the most enthusiastic spirit animated 
the army, and it would undoubtedly have gained a glorious 
victory, if considerations of a still higher kind had not pre- 
vented the king from giving battle.” —HaRD., i., 482. 

¢ Hard., i., 486, 487. 
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These representations of Dumourier made a). _ 
great impression at the allied headquarters. ‘The 
danger to the king’s person was evident, from the. 
violence of the Jacobins, and the frightful massa~ 
cre in the prisons which had already taken place. 
The conduct of the Republicans, under the can- 
nonade of Valmy, had demonstrated that their 
troops could at least stand fire, and were not dis- 
posed to join the invaders ; cireumstances which, 
in the most favourable view, presaged a severe 
and bloody contest before the war was brought 
to a successful issue. It seemed foreign to the 
interests of Prussia to risk its sovereign and the: _ 
flower of its army by a farther advance into: 
France, in pursuance of objects in which it had: 
no immediate or peculiar interest, and which, if- 
too warmly pursued, would probably divert the 
national forces from the side of Poland, where 
real acquisitions for the monarchy were to be- 
obtained, These considerations were strongly 
urged upon the king by his council and the Duke» 
of Brunswick, who had not altogether lost hopes 
that brilliant prospects still awaited him from the 
triumph of the liberal party in France. But the 
king steadily resisted, and, inflamed by military 
ardour and a generous desire to save the august \ 
captives at Paris, strongly urged an immediate: 
advance to the capital.* 

The negotiation, however, still continued. The: 
King of Prussia offered terms on which he was 
willing immediately to evacuate the French terri-- 
tory ;t but, in answer, he received a bulletin, con-- 
taining the decree of the assembly abolishing. 
royalty in France, and converting the kingdom. 
into a Republic. Filled with consternation at. 
this intelligence, the Prussian envoys returned: 
mournfully to their camp; and Dumourier art-- 
fully took advantage of the general alarm to» 
represent that he was as much distressed as any; 
one at the turn affairs had taken in Paris; that 
the Republican party was now triumphant, and 
could be overthrown only by the restoration of 
calmer ideas on the return of peace; but that no- 
thing could be more certain than that any farther 
advance of the invaders would involve in instan- 
taneous ruin the king, the royal family, and the 
whole nobility, and render utterly hopeless the 
restoration of legitimate authority.t 

While skilfully making use of these painful 
and too probable considerations to paralyze the: 
allied armies, and cause them to waste the pre- 
cious moments in fruitless negotiations, Dumou-- 
rier apprized the government at Paris of all that. 
was going forward, and informed them that he: 
was satisfied that the distress was very great in, 


‘their army, and that, by a little farther firmness. 


on his part, they would be driven to a disastrous 
retreat.§ At the same time, he wrote a long- 


* Hard., i., 486, 494. + They were— 

1. The king disclaims all intention to restore the ancient i, 
régime, but wishes only the establishment of such a consti- 
tution as may be for the advantage of the kingdom. 

2. He insists that all propagandism should cease in his .. 
own dominions and those of his allies. 

3. That the king should be set at liberty. 

23d September, 1792. 

$ Hard., i., 500, 501. 

§ “The proposals of the King of Prussia,” said he, “do , 
not appear to offer a basis for a negotiation, but they de- - 
monstrate that their distress is very great—a fact sufficiently 
indicated by the wretchedness of their bread, the multitude . 
of their sick, and the languor of their attacks. I am per 
suaded that the King of Prussia is now heartily sorry at 
being so far in advance, and would readily adopt any means 
of extricating himself from his embarrassment. He keeps 
so near me, from the wish to engage us in a combat as the 
only means he has of escaping ; for if I keep within my in- - 
trenchments for eight days longer, his army will dissolve of : 
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memorial to the King of Prussia, in which he 
adduced every argument calculated to shake his 
resolution to advance farther, and insisted, in an 
especial manner, on the danger to which it would 
expose the King of France.* 

Frederic William, however, remained firm; 
neither the strong representations of his generals, 
as to the danger of his army, nor the still more 

ressing perils of the King of France, could shake 
his resolution. Ata council of war, held at head- 
quarters on the 27th of September, at which the 
ministers of Austria and Russia assisted, it was 
resolved to advance and give battle on the 29th. 
But, before this resolution could be carried into 
execution, intelligence was received which gave 
the numerous party in the Prussian cabinet who 
longed for peace the ascendant. A decree of the 
Sept.25,1792, Committee of Public Safety was 
pees’ brought to headquarters, in which it 
had been unanimously resolved to enter into no 
negotiation until the Prussian troops had entire- 
ly evacuated the French territory. Advices at 
the same time arrived from London and the 
Hague, containing the refusal of the cabinet of 
St. James and the States-General to join the co- 
alition. The generals redoubled their represent- 
ations on the disastrous state of the army; and 
the Countess Lichtenau, the king’s mistress, 
yielding to a large bribe from the French goy- 
ernment, employed her too powerful influence for 
the same object.t Assailed at once in so many 
different quarters, and overcome by the repre- 
sentations of his generals as to the necessity of 
the measure, the king at length yielded; and on 
the 29th the orders given for battle were revoked, 
Sept 29 and a retreat resolved on. It was agreed 
* between the generals of the two armies 
that the Prussians, on condition of evacuating 
the fortresses of which they had made themselves 
masters, should not be disquieted in their rear; 
and Dumourier, delighted at being relieved by 
his skill and -firmness from the overwhelming 
dangers with which he had been surrounded, 
wrote to the convention: ‘‘The Republic owes 
its salvation to the retreat of the Prussians. Had 
{I not resolved to resist the universal opinion of 
all around me, the enemy was saved, and France 
in danger.’’t 

In coming to this determination, the Prussian 
cabinet were governed, not less by the old-stand- 
ing jealousy of Austria, which at that period so 
strongly influenced both their councils and the 
feelings of the people, than the prospects of dan- 
gers from a farther advance. ‘The king, in en- 
tering upon the campaign, had contemplated only 
a rapid march to Paris; but the protraction of 
the war, and increased resistance of the French, 
yendered it evident that that object could not ea- 
sily be accomplished, and that its prosecution 
would seriously endanger the long hoped-for Po- 
lish acquisitions, while the dethronement and 
captivity of Louis exposed him to imminent haz- 
ard, if the army continued its advance towards 
the capital.§ 

The event soon justified the confidence of the 
French general. Dumourier was at the head of 
sixty thousand men, even after all the losses of 
itself from want of provisions. I will undertake no serious 
negotiation without your authority, and without receiving 
from you the basis on which it is to be conducted. All that 
I have hitherto done with M. Manstein is to gain time, and 
commit no one.”—Secret Despatch, Dumourier to the French 
Government, 24th September—Harp., i., 500. 

* Hard.,i., 499, 509. t Ibid., vii., 245. 

+ Secret Despatch, Oct. 1,1792. Hard.,ii.,2. 

§ St. Cyr, i., 80, 81 Jom., 4, 133,137. Th., iit, 120. 
Dum., iii., 20. ’ 
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the campaign, including twelvethou- }. 

sand horse; his artillery was numer- mie Thee 
ous, and his position excellent, while resolve to re~- 
large detachments were rapidly form- ‘reat. 

ing at Chalons, Rheims, Beiesona, Epernay, and! 
all the towns in the interior. His troops, though. 

somewhat affected by the severity of the weather, 

were, upon the whole, in good health and condi- 
tion; and sufficient supplies arrived for the camp 
from Sedan and Metz, which still remained in. 
the power of the French. On the other hand, the: 
condition of the allied army was daily becoming: 
more critical. Their convoys, harassed by the 

garrisons of Sedan and Montmedy, and drawn 

from the remote provinces of Luxemburg and. 
Treves by the pass of Grandpré, arrived very ir- 

regularly; the soldiers had been already four days 
without rations, and subsisted on corn steeped in : 
unwholesome water. The plains of Champagne. 
were steril, destitute alike of water, forage, and 

provisions. The rains had set in with more than 

usual severity, and the troops, bivouacked on the: 
open plain, were severely affected with dysenter- 

ies and other contagious maladies, which had 

already cut off one third from the effective strength.. 
ofthe army. In these circumstances, to advance 

farther into the enemy’s territoryg would have 

been an act of the highest temerity, and might. 
have endangered the safety of the King of Prus- 

sia, as well as his whole forces. An attack on 

the French intrenched camp was of doubtful suc- 

cess; failure in such an enterprise certain ruin. 

The only rational plan was to retire into the fer- 

tile districts of the three bishoprics, form the 

siege of Montmedy, and take up their quarters. 

in Lorraine for the winter, retaining as their ad- 

vanced posts the defiles in the Argonne forest. 
which they had acquired. But this project was. 
inconsistent with the secret convention which. 

had been adopted, and therefore a retreat to the. 
Rhine was resolved on. 

But while these perplexities were accumula- 
ting on the allied forces, it was With Oonstemation 
the utmost difficulty that Dumourier at Paris from 
was able to maintain his position the retreat to 
against the reiterated orders of the St. Méné- 
Convention, and the representations “°" 
of the officers of his own camp. The French 
government were in the greatest alarm at finding 
no regular force between them and the allies; 
and the detached corps of the enemy, who spread 
as far as Rheims, diffused a general consterna- 
tion over the whole country. Courier after cou- 
rier was despatched to the general, with orders 
to quit his position, and draw near to the capi- 
tal; and in these representations Kellerman and. 
the other officers of the army warmly joined. The 
great concentration of forces soon occasioned a. 
want of provisions in the camp; the soldiers 
were at last two or three days without bread;. 
and attempts at mutiny were already beginning, 
especially in the battalions of Fédérés, recently 
arrived from Paris. Even the superior officers: 
began to be impressed with the necessity of re- 
treating; and Kellerman urged such a move- 
ment with so much eagerness, that the general 
was obliged to promise, like Columbus, that if 
the object of his wishes was not attained in a 
given number of days, he would retire. But the 
firmness of Dumourier triumphed over every ob- 
stacle; and by impressing upon his soldiers the 
truth, that whichever of the parties could fast 
longest would prove victorious, he inspired them 
with resolution to surmount all their privations.* 

* Dum, iii, 54, 60. Th., iii., 116. 
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An armistice of the i pai aye 
i tioned, which stipulated only that the 
ee fey ahs allies should not be molested in their 
retreat of the rear during their retreat, and left the 
Prussians: — F'yench at perfect liberty to harass 
the flanks of the invading army, was instantly 
taken advantage of by Dumourier. On the same 
day on which it was concluded, he detached sev- 
eral corps, which forced back the most advanced 
parties of the enemy, which had spread such dis- 
may through the interior, and, gradually press- 
ing round their flanks, at length hemmed in their 
zear, cut off their detachments, and intercepted 
their convoys. Experience seldom teaches wis- 


dom: an error of precisely the same nature was’ 


committed by Napoleon, with still more disas- 
trous consequences, in the armistice between Mu- 
rat and Kutusoff, near Moscow, in the Russian 
campaign.* 
On the 30th of September the allies commen- 
ced their retreat, and repassed the de- 
Sern Py Al files of the Argonne forest without 
reste’ molestation on the 2d and 3d of Oc- 
tober. Kellerman in vain urged the command- 
er to adopt more vigorous measures to harass 
their march, and strongly recommended the im- 
mediate detackment of a large body upon Cler- 
mont. In consequence of the secret understand- 
ing with the enemy, and of a distrust of his own 
troops in field movements in presence of so dis- 
ciplined a force as the Prussians, Dumourier 
aliowed them to retreat in perfect tranquillity, 
and in the most leisurely manner. On the first 
day they retired only three miles, and without 
abandoning any of their equipage; and it was 
not till the defile of Grandpré was passed, and 
the Prussians were fifteen leagues in advance, 
that Kellerman was detached in pursuit. The 
allies withdrew in the finest order, and in the 
most pacific manner, though dreadfully weak- 
ened by disease.t 
Relieved by the retreat of the Prussians from 
the pressing danger which had obliged him to 
concentrate his forces, Dumourier conceived 
himself at liberty to resume his favourite project 
of an invasion of Flanders. Leaving, there- 
fore, Kellerman with forty thousand men to fol- 
Jow the retiring columns, he sent thirty thousand 
to the army of the north, under Bournonville, 
and he himself repaired to Paris. The force 
‘with which the Prussians retired was about sev- 
enty thousand men, and their retreat was con- 
ducted throughout in the most imposing manner, 
taking position and facing about on occasion of 
every halt. It was impossible, consequently, 
for Kellerman, with his inconsiderable force, to 
make any impression on the retiring mass; and 
the French generals, satisfied with saving the 
Republic, appear to have been rather disposed 
to make a bridge of gold fora flyingenemy. In 
‘virtue of an express or implied understanding, 
mo molestation was offered to the invaders in 
‘their retreat. Verdun and Longwy were suc- 
veessively abandoned. In the end of October the 
allies evacuated France, and the troops of Kel- 
lerman went into cantonments between the for- 
tress of Longwy and the Moselle.t 
On getting possession of the ceded fortresses, 
the commissaries of the convention took a bloody 
revenge on the Royalist party. Several young 
women, who had presented garlands of flowers 
‘so the King of Prussia during the advance of 
* Dum., iii., 63, 65. Jom., ii., 138. 
t Jom., ii., 138,139. Th., iii., 122. Tonl., ii., 345, 349. 
+ Toul., ii., 351, 356, Jom,, ii., 141, 142, Th., iii., 180. 
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the army, were sent to the Revolutionary tribu- 
nal, and condemned to death. The Prussians 
left behind them, on their route, the most melan- 
choly proofs of the disasters of the campaign: 
all the villages were filled with the dead and 
dying. Without any considerable fighting, the 
allies had lost, by dysentery and fevers, more 
than,a fourth of their numbers.* ¢ 
While these decisive events were taking place 


| in the central provinces, operations Of Operations 


minor importance, but yet material to in Flanders 
the issue of the campaign, were going Siege of 

on on the two flanks in Alsace and in ls!e- 

the Low Countries. The principal forces of 
both parties having been drawn from the Nether- 
lands to strengthen the armies of the centre, the 
movements there were necessarily inconsidera- 
ble. The French camp at Maulde was broken 
up, and a retreat commenced to the camp at 
Bruillé, a strong position somewhat in the rear, 
But, in executing this movement, the retreating 
force was, on September 14, attacked, and com- 
pletely routed by the Austrians, with the loss 0 

all their artillery, equipage, and ammunition. 
Encouraged by this easy success, the invaders, 
under the Archduke Albert, with a force of 
twenty-five thousand, undertook the siege of 
Lisle, one of the strongest towns in Europe, and 
which, in 1708, had made a glorious defence 
against the united armies of Eugene and Marl- 
borough. The garrison, consisting of ten thou- 
sand men, and the commander, a man of cour- 
age and energy, were devoted to the cause of 
the Republic. In these circumstances, little suc- 
cess could be hoped for from a regular 

siege; but the Austrians endeavoured to Set °° 
intimidate the governor by the terror of a bom- 
bardment, which was continued night and day for 
a whole week. This terrible tempest produced 
little impression upon the soldiers, who, secure 
within bomb-proof casements, beheld it fall with 
indifference upon the defenceless inhabitants; but 
upon the people in the vicinity it produced such 
extreme consternation, that it was afterward as- 
certained that, had Lisle been taken, almost all 
the other frontier towns would have at once capit- 
ulated, to avoid a similar fate. The Austrians, 
in fact, would have acquired, by the capture 
of this important city, a firm footing within 
the F'rench frontier, attended by the most impor- 
tant effect upon the future issue of the campaign. 
But their operations were interrupted by the re- 
treat of the Duke of Brunswick, and the ap- 
proach of considerable forces from various quar- 
ters to raise the siege. The inhabitants bore 
with heroic firmness the terrors of a bombard- 
ment, which was continued with unprecedented 
vigour on the part of the enemy, and consumed 
a considerable portion of the city; and, during 
the siege, General Lamartiliere effected his en- 
try with above ten thousand men, so that the be- 
sieged became equal to the besieging force. 
This circumstance, joined to the exhaustion of 
their ammunition, and the approach of a body 
detached by Dumourier to threaten their opera- 
tions, induced the Austrians to abandon their 
enterprise; and on the 7th of October 
the siege was raised, and the troops 
withdrawn from the French territory. 
The terrors of the conflagration, and the glori- 
ous issue of the siege, were celebrated through- 
out all France, and contributed not a little to 
augment that energetic spirit which now anima- 


Siege rais- 
ed, Oct. 7 
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‘ted the inhabitants even of the most distant 
dlepartments, and soon became so formidable to 
the neighbouring states.* 

Meanwhile, General Biron, who commanded 
Operations 12 Alsace forty-five thousand men, con- 
‘on the Up- sumed the most important period of the 
per Rhine. campaign in tardy preparations. But 
at length General Custine, who was at the head 
of a force of seventeen thousand men, posted 
near Landau, undertook an offensive movement 
against Spires, where immense magazines had 
been collected. By a rapid advance, he sur- 
rounded a corps of three thousand men, who 
were stationed near the city, and compelled 
Sept. 39, them to surrender, an event which led 

pt. 30. . m : 

to the immediate capture of Spires, 
Worms, and Frankenthal. This important suc- 
cess, which took place at the very time that the 
main body of the allies was engaged in the Ar- 
gonne forest, might have had the most important 
effect upon the future fate of the campaign, had 
‘Custine immediately obeyed the orders of the 
convention, and, relinquishing his invasion of 
the Palatinate, turned with his victorious forces 
on the rear and communications of the Duke of 
Capture of Brunswick’s army. But that general 


Mayence, had other projects in view, which turn- 
Oct. 21. ed out not a little serviceable to the 
Republic. Disobeying the orders of govern- 


ment, he remained fourteen days in apparent in- 
activity in the Palatinate, but in reality carry- 
ing on a secret correspondence with the garrison 
and Jacobin club in Mentz. In consequence, on 
the 18th of October he moved at the head of 
twenty-two thousand men towards that city, 
which was invested on the 19th, and on the 21st, 
before a single battery had been raised, that im- 
portant fortress, the key to the western provinces 
of the Empire, surrendered by capitulation, the 
gairison of four thousand men being allowed to 
retire on the condition of not serving against 
the French for twelve months. Thus did the 
allies lose the only fortified post which they pos- 
-sessed on the Rhine: a signal proof of the rash- 
mess and presumption with which they had pen- 
etrated into the heart of France, without securing 
in an adequate manner their means of retreat.t 

Stimulated by his desire of plunder, Custine 
made a useless incursion to Frankfort, which 
‘was of no real service to the campaign; while 
the Duke of Brunswick, terrified. at the 
Oct. 25: Joss of Mentz, advanced by forced march- 
-es from the neighbourhood of Luxemburg to 
Coblentz, where his forces defiled over the Rhine 
by a flying bridge for twelve successive days. 
“The corps of the emigrant noblesse was imme- 
diately dissolved, from want of any resources to 
keep it together; the Austrians, under Clairfait, 
were recalled to the defence of the Low Coun- 
tries; and the Prussians put into cantonments 
‘on the right bank of the Rhine. Thus was com- 
pleted the dissolution of that splendid army, 
which a few months before had entered France 
with such brilliant prospects, and by which, if 
properly directed, might have been achieved the 
deliverance of Europe from the scourge of dem- 
ocratic ambition.t What oceans of blood re- 
quired to be shed, how many provinces laid 
‘waste, how many cities destroyed, before the 
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vantage-ground could be regained, before the 
plains. of Champagne again beheld a victorious 
enemy, or a righteous retribution was taken for 
the sins of the conquering Republic! 

ote final retreat of the allies left Dumourier 
at liberty to carry into execution a 
project he had big meditated, that of fe ay 
invading the Low Countries, and res- Flanders 
cuing those fine provinces from the Austrian 
dominion. The advantages of this design were 
evident: to advance the frontiers of the Repub- 
lic to the Rhine, to draw from the conquered 
provinces the means of carrying on the war, to 
stir up the germ of revolution in Flanders, re- 
enforce the armies by the discontented spirits in 
that populous country, and extinguish the Eng- 
lish influence in Holland, were objects worthy 
of the conqueror of Brunswick. He received 
unlimited powers from the government, and the 
losses sustained by the allies during their inva- 
sion gave him a great superiority of force. The 
right wing, composed of a large portion of the 
troops detached from the Argonne forest, con- 
sisted of sixteen thousand men; between that 
and the centre was placed General Harville with. 
fourteen thousand, Dumourier himself com- 
manded the main body, consisting of forty thou- 
sand men, while the left wing, under Labour- 
donaye, was about thirty thousand strong: in ali 
a hundred thousand men, all animated by the 
highest spirits, and anticipating nothing 
but triumph and conquest from their re- 
cent success over the Prussian invaders.* 

To oppose this immense army the Austrians 
had no adequate force atcommand. Their whole 
troops, including the corps which General Clair- 
fait had brought from the Duke of Brunwick’s 
army, did not exceed forty thousand men, and 
were scattered over too extended a line. The 
centre, under the command of the Archduke 
Albert, was stationed in front of the important 
city of Mons, while the remainder of the army, 
scattered over a front of nearly thirty miles, could 
render little assistance in case of need to the 
main body.t 

This main body, not above eighteen thousane 
men, was intrenched on a strong po- french inva- 
sition near the village of JEMAPPES. sion of Flan- 
The field of battle had been long be- ders. 
fore chosen by the Imperialists, and extended 
through the villages of Ausmes and Jemappes 
to the heights of Berthaimont on the one hand, 
and the village of Sifly on the other, over a suc- 
cession of eminences which commanded all the 
adjacent plain. Fourteen redoubts, strengthen- 
ed by all the resources of art, and armed by 
nearly a hundred pieces of artillery, seemed al- 
most to compensate to the Austrians for their 
ereat inferiority of number. The French artil- 
lery, however, was nearly equal to that of their 
opponents, and their forces greatly superior, 
amounting to no Jess than forty thousand men; 
and, though many of these troops were inexpe- 
rienced, recent triumphs had in an extraordina- 
ry degree elevated their courage. In this acticr., 
the new system of tactics was tried with signal 
success, viz., that of accumulating masses upon 
one point, and in this manner forcing some weak 
part of the position, and compelling the whole to 
be abandoned.t 


Oct. 29. 
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On the 6th of November the battle commen- 
Battle of ced at daybreak. The French troops, 
Jemappes, who had been under arms or in bivou- 
Noy. 6 ac for three successive days, received 
the order to advance with shouts of joy, moved 
forward with rapidity, and lost few men in tray- 
ersing the plain which separated them from the 
enemy. The attack was commenced by Gener- 
al Bournonville on the village of Cuesmes: a 
severe fire of artillery for some hours arrested 
his efforts, but at length the flank of the village 
of Jemappes was turned, and the redoubts on the 
left of the Austrian position were carried by the 
impetuous attack of the French columns. Du- 
mourier seized this moment to make his centre 
advance against the front of Jemappes; the col- 
umn moved forward rapidly and with little loss; 
but, on approaching the village, they were at- 
tacked in the flank by some squadrons of horse, 
which pierced the column, and drove back a por- 
tion of the French cavalry which supported it. 
The moment was in the last degree critical; for, 
at the same instant, the leading battalions, check- 
ed by a tremendous fire of grapeshot, were be- 
ginning to waver at the foot of the redoubts. In 
this extremity, the heroism of a brave valet of 
Dumourier’s, named Baptiste, who rallied the 
broken troops, arrested the victorious squadrons 
of the Austrians, while the intrepidity and con- 
duct of a young general restored the front of the 
line. Quickly forming the broken regiments 
into one column, which he called the column of 
Jemappes, he placed himself at its head, and re- 
newed the attack on the redoubts with so much 
vigour, that the village was carried, and the Aus- 
trians were at length driven from their intrench- 
metts in the centre of the field. This young of- 
ficer was the Duke de Chartres, afterward Lours 
Puiipps, king of the French.* 

While the battle was contested with so much 
obstinacy in the centre, Dumourier had an equal 
cause for anxiety on the right. Bournonville, 
though at first successful on that side, had paus- 
ed when he beheld the confusion of the central 
division, and his movements vacillated between 
a desire to maintain the ground he had won, and 
draw back his forces to support the column which 
seemed in such confusion in the plain. This 
vacillation was soon perceived by the enemy ; 
the fire of the French artillery could hardly equal 
that of five redoubts which played upon their 
ranks, and a large body of imperial cavalry was 
jin front, ready to charge on the first appearance 
of disorder. Dumourier fled to the spot, rode 
along the front of two brigades of his old soldiers 
from the camp at Maulde, who rent the air with 
cries of Vive Dwmourier! and succeeded in rally- 
ing the squadrons of horse, who were beginning 
to fallinto confusion. The imperial cavalry char- 
ged immediately after, but, being received by a 
volley within pistol-shot by the infantry, turned 
about in confusion, and the French dragoons 
being immediately detached in pursuit, the Im- 
perialist horse were irretrievably routed, and fled 
in confusion to Mons. Animated by this suc- 
cess, Dumourier made the victorious brigades 
chant the Marseillois Hymn, and, taking advan- 
tage of their enthusiasm, rushed forward at their 
head, and entered the redoubts by the gorge. 
Being still uneasy about his centre, however, he 
set off, at the head of six squadrons of cavalry, 
to re-enforce the Duke de Chartres; but he had 
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not proceeded above a few hundred paces, whem 
he met his aid-de-camp, the young Duke de 
Montpensier, with the joyful intelligence that the 
battle was there already won, and that the Aus- 
trians were retiring on all points to Mons.* ; 

Such was the famous battle of Jemappes; the: 
first pitched battle which had been gained by the: 
Republican armies, and on that account both 
celebrated at the time, and important in its con- 
sequences beyond the real merits of the contest. 
The Austrian loss amounted to five thousand 
men; they withdrew all their artillery except 
fourteen pieces, and retired in good order to 
Mons. ‘lhe French lost above six thousand 
men ;t but the consequences of the victory on the 
spirits and moral strength of the two parties were 
incalculable, and, in fact, led to the immediate: 
conquest of the whole Netherlands. 

These great results, however, were rather ow~ 
ing to the terrors of the Imperialists pq. 34 

. ya 
than the vigorous measures of the yance of 
French general. On the 7th he en- Dumouriers 
tered Mons, which opened its gates Conquest of 
without resistance, and there remained ieee 
in perfect inactivity for five days. Meanwhile 
the Austrian authorities took to flight in. the 
rear, and, abandoning Brussels, sought refuge in. 
Ruremonde. ‘Fhe French, in the course of their: 
advance, were everywhere received with enthu- 
siasm; Ath, Tournay, Neuport, Ostend, and 
Bruges opened their gates ; and, after 1. 94,49 
a slight skirmish with the rear-guard, ae 
Brussels itself was occupied by their victorious 
troops. On the right, General Valence . | 14 
captured Charleroi, and advanced to °”" 
Namur; while on the left, Labourdonaye, after 
much hesitation, moved forward to Ghent ana 
Antwerp. Before the end of November, the Im- 
perialists retained nothing of their possessions 
in the Low Countries but the citadels of that 
important city and Namur.t 

The magnitude of these successes excited the 
jealousy of the Republican party at Jealousy of 
Paris. On the very day of the can- Dumourier, 
nonade at Valmy, the Republic had at Pans. 
been proclaimed anid royalty abolished over 
France. The rapid conquests of the young gen- 
eral awakened the alarms of the Republican des- 
pots; another Cesar, a second Cromwell were 
denounced; Marat in his sanguinary journal, 
and Robespierre from the tribune, proclaimed 
him as threatening the liberty of the people. If 
the event in some degree justified their predic- 
tions, it must be conceded that they occasioned 
it, by showing him what fate he had to expect 
if the chance of war, by exposing him to any 
considerable reverse, should place his head in 
their hands. 

While these jealousies were forming at the 
seat of power, the career of conquest prench ad- 
brought Dumourier to the Scheldt, vance ts the 
where events productive of the most Scheldt. Falt 
important consequences took place. °f Antwerp. 
The executive council, by a decree on No- 
vember the 16th, commanded him to open that 
river to the Flemish vessels, an event which 
could not fail to produce a rupture with the maz- 
itime powers. He, in consequence, directed a 
considerable body of forces to that quarter; and 
Labourdonaye, after having made himself mas- 
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ter of Malines, and a large depst of military stores 
which were placed in that city, advanced towards 
Antwerp. He was there superseded by Dumou- 
rier, in consequence of suspicions of his fidelity 
to the Republican government, and the command 
given to Miranda, an officer of zeal and talent, 
who afterward became celebrated for his attempts 
Nov. 30, (2 Testore the independence of South 

"*" America. On November the 30th, the 
citadel of that important city capitulated to the 
new commander, and the French became undis- 
puted masters of the Scheldt.* 


——_ The Republican general lost no time in carry- 


ing into effect the favourite French project of 
opening the great artery of Flemish prosperity. 
He immediately wrote to Miranda: “Lose not a 
moment in despatching a flat-bottomed boat down 
the Scheldt, to ascertain whether the navigation 
is really impeded, or if it is merely a report spread 
by the Dutch. Do everything in your power to 
open the stream to commercial enterprise, that 
the Flemings, contrasting the generosity*of the 
Republic with the avarice of the Austrian gov- 
ernment, who sold the navigation of the Scheldt 
to the Dutch for 7,000,000 florins,+ may be in- 
duced to adopt the genuine principles of free- 
dom.” Miranda lost no time in taking measures 
for carrying this design into execution; and in 
a few days, the flotilla, moored at the mouth of 
the river, ascended to Antwerp, amid the accla- 
mations of the inhabitants, who beheld in this 
Dec, 7, @USpicious event the dawn of a brighter 
‘era of commercial enterprise than had 
ever opened upon their city since the rise of the 
Dutch Republic.t 
While the left wing of the army was prosecu- 
; ting these successes, the centre, under 
Dumourier himself, was also follow- 
ing the career of conquest. A strong 
rear-guard of the main body of the Austrians, 
posted near Roucoux, was attacked on the 26th, 
and, after an obstinate engagement, the Imperiai- 
Dec. 27, ists retired, and the next morning Liege 
““ opened its gates to the victors. The 
Revolutionary party immediately proceeded to 
measures of extreme violence in that city; a 
Jacobin club was formed, which speedily rivalled 
in energy and atrocity the parent institution in 
Paris, while the Democratic party divided into 

- opposite factions on the formation of an inde- 
pendent republic or a junction with France. 
Danton and Lacroix, the commissioners of the 
convention, strongly supported the latter party, 
who speedily broke out into every species ef vi- 
olence.§ 

At the same time, the right wing, under Va- 
lence, pressed the siege of the citadel 
of Namur. The Austrians, who 
had established themselves in the 
vicinity to annoy the besiegers, were first dis- 
lodged, and the trenches being shortly after open- 
ed, the fort of Vilette, a strong work which im- 
peded the operations of the besiegers, was car- 
ried by assault on the 30th of November. ‘The 

citadel, in consequence, surrendered a few 
teeta days after, and the garrison, consisting of 
above two thousand men, were made prisoners 
of war.l| About the same time, Miranda dis- 
Dec, 6, Possessed the Austrian government from 
*” Ruremonde, and took possession of that 


French cap- 
ture Liege. 


Right wing re- 
duces Namur. 
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city; while, on the other side, Dumourier, after 
dislodging them from their position, covering 
Aix-la-Chapelle, made himself master of it also. 

Dumourier now projected an irruption into 
the Dutch territory, and the siege of 
Maestricht, one of the principal fron- 
tier fortresses belonging to that re- into winter- 
public. But the executive council, 424tters. 
justly apprehensive of engaging at once in a war 
with the United Provinces and’ Great Britain, 
which was bound by treaty to support them, 
commanded him to desist from the enterprise ; 
and his force being now much weakened by sick- 
ness, want, fatigue, and the desertion of above 
ten thousand men, who had left their colours 
during the military license which followed the 
conquest of Belgium, and the loss of six thousand 
horses, he resolved to put his troops into winter- 
quarters. His army, accordingly, was put into 
cantonments, in a line from Namur, by Aix-la- 
Chapelle, to Ruremonde. The government urged 
him to continue his offensive operations, and to 
drive the Imperialists beyond the Rhine; but the 
exhausted state of his soldiers rendered any far- 
ther movements impracticable, and, yielding to 
his urgent representations, they at length 
consented to their enjoying some weeks 
of repose.* 

Flanders was not long of reaping the bitter 
fruits of Republican conquest. On the 19th of 
November, the convention, inflamed by the vic- 
tory of Jemappes, published the famous resolu- 
tion, in which they declared “that they would 
grant fraternity and succour to every people who 
were disposed to recover their liberty; and that 
they charged their generals to give aid to all 
such people, and to defend all citizens who had 
been, or might be, disquieted in the cause of free- 
dom.” This decree, which was equivalent to a 
declaration of war against every established goy- 
ernment, was ordered. to be translated, and pub- 
lished in all languages. And it was followed up, 
on December 15, by another decree, calculated 
in an especial manner to injure the subjects of 
the-conquered provinces. By this celebrated 
manifesto, the Republic proclaimed, in all the 
countries which it conquered, “the sovereignty 
of the people, the suppression of all the p oreo of 
constituted authorities, of all subsisting the conven- 
taxes and imposts, of all feudal and tion against 
territorial rights, of all the privileges ll sovern- 
of nobility, and exclusive privileges of ™°"* 
every description. It announced to all their sub- 
jects liberty, fraternity, and equality, invited. 
them to form themselves forthwith into primary 
assemblies, to elect an administration and pro- 
visional government, and declared that it would 
treat as enemies all persons who, refusing these 
benefits, or renouncing them, should show any 
disposition to preserve, recall, or treat with their 
prince or any of the privileged castes.”t 

This last decree excited as violent indignation 
in Belgium as the first had awakened y, 7.4 
alarm through all Europe. The Flem- changes in 
ings were by no means disposed to_ troduced 
abandon their ancient chiefs ; and the into Bel 
feudal feelings, which existed in great ° ~* 
force in that country, were revolted at the sudden 
severing of all the ties which had hitherto been 
held most sacred. The dearest interests, the 
strongest attachments of nature were violated, 
when the whole ancient aristocracy of the land 
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was uprooted, and a foundation laid for the for- 
mation of a ‘new set of governors, drawn from the 
universal suffrage of the inhabitants; property 
of every kind, institutions of whatever duration, 
were threatened by so violent a shock to the 
fabric of society. ‘These feelings, natural on so 
extreme a change in any country, were in a pe- 
culiar manner roused in Flanders, in conse- 
quence of the powerful influence of the clergy 
over its inhabitants, and the vast number of es- 
tablished interests and great properties which 
were threatened by the sweeping changes of the 
French Convention: nor was the exasperation 
diminished by the speeches of the orators who 
introduced the measure; Cambon, who moved 
the resolution, having spoken of the Low Coun- 
tries as a conquered province, and Brissot, who 
seconded it, warned the Belgians to adopt it, 
under pain of being “put to the ban of French 
philosophy.”* 

Immediately after issuing the decree, Flanders 
was inundated by a host of revolutionary agents, 
who} with liberty, patriotism, and protection in 
their mouths, had nothing but violence, contfis- 
cation, and bloodshed in their measures. Forced 
requisitions of men, horses, and provisions, enor- 
mous contributions levied by military execu- 
tion, compulsory payment in the depreciated as- 
signats of France, general spoliation of the 
churches, were among the first effects of the 
democratic government. The legions of fiscal 
agents and tax-gatherers who overspread the 
land, appeared actuated by no other motive but 
to wring their uttermost farthing out of the 
wretched inhabitants, and make their own for- 
tunes out of “a transient possession of the con- 
quered districts. At their head were Danton, 
Lacroix, and Carrier, republicans of the sternest 
cast and the most rapacious disposition, who in- 
fused their own infernal energy into all inferior 
agents, and gave to the inhabitants of Flanders 
a foretaste of the Reign of Terror.t 

Five-and-thirty commissioners, really chosen 
Severe op- by the Jacobin club in Paris, though 
pression of nominally by the convention, supported 
Flanders. these three master spirits in the work 
of destruction. They were sent to Flanders 
nominally to organize the march of freedom— 
really to plunder the whole aristocratic party. 
Immediately on their arrival they aided: that 
unhappy country into districts, and each, in his 
little domain, proceeded to the work of spoliation, 
The peasants were driven by strokes of the sabre, 
and at the point of the bayonet, to the primary 
assemblies which had been' designated by the 
convention; while the churches and chateaux 
were plundered, movables of every description 
sold, and the proceeds paid over to the French 
commissioners. The estates of the clergy were 
everywhere put under sequestration, while valu- 
able property of every description, belonging to 
lay proprietors, was seized and sold; and the 
unhappy owners, under the odious title of aristo- 
erats, too often sent off, with their wives and 
children, to the fortresses of France, there to re- 
main as hostages for farther requisitions.t 

The inhabitants of Flanders, awakened by 
these terrible calamities from the dream of liber- 
ty, speedily became as ardent for the restoration 
of their former government as they had ever 
been for its overthrow. The provinces of Bra- 
bant and Flanders, which had made such efforts 
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to throw off the yoke of Joseph II., having tasted 
the consequences of Republican conquest, made 
the utmost efforts to rescue themselves from their 
liberators. A deputation was sent to the emper- 
or, imploring him to come to their deliverance, 
promising the aid of thirty thousand men and 
large advances of money, in case of assistance.* 
Such were the first fruits of Republican conquest 
in Europe; but they were not the last. The 
words of freedom are seductive to all; its evils 
are known only to the actual sufferers. Kurope 
required to suffer the evils under which Flanders 
groaned, before the ruinous illusion which had 
led to its subjugation was dispelled. 

While these great changes were passing in the 
north, events of minor importance, but war decla- 
still productive of important conse- red against 
quences, occurred on the southern and Piedmont, 
eastern frontier. The mountains of Sept}. 
Savoy were the theatre of less sanguinary strug- 
gles between the Republican troops and the 
Italiam soldiers. The evident peril of the Pied- 
montese dominions, from their close proximity 
to the great centre of revolutionary action, had 
led, early in 1792, to measures of precaution by 
the Sardinian government; and all the states of 
Italy, alarmed at the rapid progress of democrat- 
ical principles, had made advances towards a 
league for their mutual support. The ferment 
in Piedmont was so strong, and the contagion ot 
liberal principles so violent, that nothing but 
war, it soon. became evident, could save the 
kingdom from revolt. Matters were brought to 
a crisis in September, 1792, by the rapid advance 
of the Imperialists through the Tyrol into the 
Milanese states. The French despatched an em- 
bassy to propose an alliance with the Piedmont- 
ese government, promising in that case to guar- 
antee their dominions, repress the turbulence of 
their subjects, and cede to that power all the 
conquests made by their joint forces to the south 
of the Alps. But the peril of any conjunction 
with the Republican troops to any established 
government, was so evident, that the King of 
Sardinia rejected the proposals. The French 
envoy, in consequence, was not permitted to pro- 
ceed farther than Alexandria; and the conven- 
tion, immediately on receiving intelli- Sept. 15, 
gence of that decisive step, declared war 1792. 
against the Piedmontese monarch, and immedi- 
ate orders were despatched to General Mon- 
tesquieu to assail Savoy, where the Jacobin emis- 
saries had already sown the seeds of disaffectio 
to the Italian dynasty.t 

On the 21st of September the Republicans un- 
expectedly entered Savoy, and, after a gent, 21 
feeble resistance, took possession of French en- 
Chambery and Montmelian, and short- ter Savoy. 
ly after overran the whole valleys as far as the 
foot of Mont Cenis. The Sardinian forces 
though nearly ten thousand strong, were so dis. 
persed that it was impossible to unite them in 
sufficient numbers to oppose any resistance to 
the sudden attack of the Republicans; another 
proof, in addition to the many on record, of the 


.extreme difficulty of defending a range of mount- 


ains against a superior and enterprising enemy. 
Shortly after, operations on a still more extensive 
seale were undertaken against the country of 
Nice. On the 1st of October, General Anselme 
crossed the Var at the head of nine thousand men, 
and on the same day, the French fleet, consisting 
of twelve ships of the line and frigates, cast an- 
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chor within half cannon-shot of the walls of 
Nice. Terrified at such superior forces, General 
Courten, who had not two thousand men at his 
command, and was menaced by an insurgent 
population within the town, precipitately retreat- 
ed towards Saorgio and the Col di Tende, leav- 


ing the whole coast and valleys, to the foot of the 


great chain of the Maritime Alps, in the posses- 
sion ofthe French. Montalban and Villa Franca, 
the first of which had so gloriously resisted the 
Prince of Conti in 1744, surrendered at the first 
sammons, and Saorgio became the frontier post 
of the Piedmontese possessions.* 

The Republicans made a cruel use of their 
victory. The inhabitants of Nice and the neigh- 
bouring country were rewarded for the friendly 
reception they had given them, by plunder, mas- 
sacre, and outrages of every description. The 
mountaineers in the remotest valleys were hunt- 
ed out, their cattle seized, their houses burned, 
and their women violated, by those whom they 
had hailed as deliverers. A proclamation, issued 
by General Anselme against these excesses, met 
with no sort of attention; and the commissioners 
appointed by the convention to inquire into the 
disorders were unable to make any effectual rep- 
aration. Shortly after, an expedition was under- 
taken against the little fortress of Oneglia by the 
combined forces of land and sea; and the inhab- 
itants having fired on a boat which approached 
the batteries with a flag of truce, and killed the 
officer who bore it, a sanguinary retribution for 
this violation of the usages of war was taken by 
the total destruction of the town.t 

Thus, in the space of a few weeks, were the 
countries of Nice and Savoy torn from the Sar- 
dinian crown, though defended by considerable 
armies, intersected with rugged and unpassable 
mountains, and studded with fortresses once 
deemed impregnable. The sudden prostration 
of all these means of defence before the first at- 
tack of the Republicans, gave rise to the most 
painful reflections. It demonstrated the ineffi- 
cient state of the Piedmontese troops, once so 
celebrated, and gave a sad presage of the proba- 
ble result of an attack on Italy, when its best de- 
fenders had given such disgraceful proofs of 
pusillanimity. Nor was the general consterna- 
tion diminished by the appearance of the exiles 
from France, who soon after arrived, in the most 
lamentable condition, at Geneva and Turin; a 
melancholy example of a sudden transition from 
the highest rank and prosperity to the most ab- 
ject state of misery.t 

Having thus carried the Republican arms to 
French in- the foot of the general central ridge 
vade Switz- which separates France from Italy, 
erland. the convention proceeded to extend 
their conquests to the republics of Switzerland. 
The cantons of that confederacy were much di- 
vided in opinion, some having resented with 
vehemence the massacre of the Swiss Guard on 
the 10th of August, and others being tinged by 
demnocratical principles, and ready to receive the 
Republican soldiers as deliverers from the pre- 
vailing power of the aristocracy. The Pays de 
Vaud, in particular, was in such a state of fer- 
mentation, that some severe examples had been 
found necessary by the government to maintain 
their authority. Paralyzed by these intestine 


‘divisions, the Helvetic Confederacy had resolved 


to maintain an armed neutrality ; but the grasp- 
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ing views of the Republican conquerors deprived _ 
them of such an advantage, and brought them at 
last into the general field of European warfare.* 

Clavieres, minister of foreign affairs in France, 
and a Genevese by birth, espoused warmly the 
part of the malecontents in his native city. He 
was eager to turn his newly-acquired power to 
the ruin of the faction, with which he had long © 
contended in that diminutive republic. He ci- 
rected Servan, the minister at war, to write to 
General Montesquieu, ‘that it would be well to 
break the fetters which despotism had forged to 
bind the Genevese, if they were inclined to pub- 
lish the Rights of Man.” That general was ex- 
tremely unwilling to commence this new aggres- 
sion, not only because the diet had given him the 
strongest assurances of their resolution to main- 
tain a strict neutrality, but because the canton 
of Berne had assembled a force of nearly ten 
thousand men to enforce its observation; and it 
was foreseen that an attack on Geneva would be 
held as a declaration of war against the whole 
confederacy. Undeterred by these prudential 
considerations, the French government com- 
manded Montesquieu immediately to advance, 
while on their side the Swiss sent 1800 men to 
aid in the defence of the city. When the Repub- 
licans arrived in the neighbourhood of Geneva, 
they found the gates closed, the succours arrived, 
ad: received a notification from the senate of 
Berne that they would defend it to the last ex- 
tremity. The defenceless state of the frontier 
towns in the Jura, between France and Switzer- 
land, rendered it highly imprudent to engage in 
an immediate contest with these warlike mount- 
aineers. In these circumstances negotiation 
seemed preferable to open violence, and, after a 
short time, the French retired from the neigh- 
bourhood of Geneva, and General Montesquieu 
ventured openly to disobey the rash commands 
of the convention, who had ordered him to under- 
take the siege of that city. Two successive con- 
ventions were agreed to, in virtue of which the 
Swiss withdrew their forces from the town, and 
the French their troops from its vicinity. Geneva 
was rescued for the moment from the Sates aaa 
perilof Republican invasion, and Mon- yoy, 9 
tesquieu had the glory of saving his 
country from the consequences of the rash and 
unjustifiable aggression which they had com- 
menced.t 

The convention lost no time in consolidating 
their conquests, and making them Measures to 
the foundation of farther revolution- revolutionize 
ary measures. A Jacobin club of Savoy. 
1200 members was formed at Chambery, with 
affiliated societies through all Savoy, which 
soon spread the fever of Democracy through the 
whole Maritime Alps, and threatened the insti- 
tutions of Piedmont with total overthrow. A 
National Convention, established at Chambery 
on the 2ist of October, proclaimed the abolition 
of royalty, tithes, and the privileged orders; and 
deputations from all the clubs in Savoy were 
sent to Paris, and received in the most enthusi- 
astic manner by the French Legislature. At 
length, on the 27th of November, the yy 97, 
whole of Savoy was incorporated with 
France, under the name of the-Department of 
Mont Blanc; and shortly after, the diS- Deo, 7, 
trict of Nice was swallowed up in the en- 
eroaching Republic, under the title of the De- 
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artmen: of the Maritime Alps, and the state of 
Aionttes added to its extensive dominions.*¥ __ 
Amid these general triumphs of the Republi- 
Operations Can cause, fortune deserted their stand- 
on the Up- ards on the Upper Rhine. The French 
per Rhine. forces in that quarter, which amount- 
ed, including the armies of Kellerman, Custine, 
and Biron, to sixty thousand men, might have 
struck an important blow against the Duke of 
Brunswick’s army, now severely weakened by 
the departure of the Austrians under Clairfait 
for the defence of the Low Countries. But the 
movements of these generals, not sufficiently 
combined with each other, led to nothing but 
disaster. The plan adopted was for Bournon- 
ville, who had succeeded Kellerman, to take 
possession of Treves and move upon Coblentz, 
where he was to effect a junction with Custine, 
and with their united forces press upon the al- 
lies, already threatened by the army of Flanders, 
and compel them to recross the Rhine. This 
plan was ably conceived, but its execution en- 
tirely failed, owing partly to the difficulty of the 
enterprise in the beginning of winter, and partly 
to the want of cordial co-operation among the 
generals who conducted it.t 
General Laroboliere, who was intrusted with 
Noy. 15, the advanced guard of Bournonville’s ar- 
“my, amounting to 3000 men, destined to 
attack the city of Treves, was recalled when his 
journey was half completed, by the apprehen- 
sions of his commander-in-chief; while Cus- 
tine, whose force, by the deduction of the garri- 
son of Mayence, was reduced to 15,000 men, 
seemed more intent upon pillaging the palaces 
which fell in his way, and establishing Jaco- 
bin clubs in Frankfort and Mayence, than on 
prosecuting the military movements of the cam- 
paign. Meanwhile, the Prussians, observing 
the inactivity of the army of Kellerman, secret- 
ly drew their forces round Custine’s corps, in 
the hope that, unsupported as it was, and far in 
advance, it might be made prisoners before any 
effectual succour could be detached to its sup- 
port. The design, owing to the supineness of 
the commander of the French forces, had very 
nearly succeeded. For long Custine disregard- 
ed the Prussian corps, which were gradually 
drawn round him, and was only awakened from 
his dream of security upon finding his sole re- 
Nov, 9, maining line of retreat threatened by the 
“enemy. He then detached General Hou- 
chard with three thousand men, who had an un- 
successful action with the Prussians near Lim- 
Nov. 13, Puts; but shortly after, the arrival of 
‘ twelve thousand men from the army of 
the Upper Rhine put him in a condition to re- 
sume offensive operations.t 
Meanwhile the King of Prussia, finding him- 
Decem, 2, Self at the head of a noble force of fifty 
French re- thousand men, how in some measure 
cross the _ recovered from their disasters, resolv- 
Rhine. ed to anticipate the enemy, and drive 
them from the right bank of the Rhine, in order 
to give his troops secure cantonments for the 
winter. With this view he put his army in mo- 
tion, and directing the bulk of his forces against 
Custine’s right flank, obliged him to retire to an 
intrenched camp behind the Nidda, leaving a 
garrison of 2000 men in Frankfort in a most 
precarious situation. The king immediately at- 
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tempted a cowp de main against that city, which 
completely succeeded, the whole garrison, with 
the exception of two hundred men, being either 
killed or made prisoners. Custine, upon this 
disaster, after making a feeble attempt to defend 
the course of the Nidda, repassed the Rhine, and 
cantoned his troops between Bingen and F'rank- 
endal, leaving a garrison of ten thousand men to 
defend the important fortress of Mayence. On 
their side, the allies also put their troops into 
winter-quarters, of which they stood much in 
need, the line of their cantonments extending 
through Frankfort and Darmstadt, with an ad- 
vanced guard to observe that frontier city.* 
Thus terminated the campaign of 1792, a pe- 
riod fraught with the most valuable instruction 
to the statesman and the soldier. Already the 
desperate and energetic character of the war was 
made manifest; the contagion of republican 
principles had gained for France many con- 
quests, but the severity of republican rule had 
rendered the delusion, in the countries which 
they had overrun, as shortlived as it was fal- 
lacious. In many places their armies had 
been welcomed, upon their arrival, as deliver- 
ers; in none had they been regretted, on their 
departure, as friends. The campaign, which 
opened under such untoward auspices, had been 
marked by the most splendid successes on the 
part of the Republicans; but it was evident that 
their conquests had exceeded their strength, and 
it was remarked that at its close their affairs 
were declining in every quarter.t_ In the north, 
the army of Dumourier, which had just com- 
pleted the conquest of Flanders, had fallen into 
the most disorderly state; whole battalions had 
left their colours and returned home, or spread 
themselves in bands of robbers over the conquer- 
ed territory ; the horses and equipments were in 
wretched condition, and the whole army, weak- 
ened by license and insubordination, fast tending 
to decay. The armies of Bournonville and Cus- 
tine, paralyzed by the division and inactivity of 
their chiefs, were in little better circumstances, 
and their recent failures had gone far to weaken 
the energetic spirit which their early successes 
had produced; while the troops who had over- 
run Savoy and Nice, a prey to their own dis- 
orders, were suffering under the consequences 
of the plunder and devastation which had inflict- 
ed such misery on the conquered districts.t 
But it was evident, from the events which had 
occurred, that the war was to exceed in magnitude 
and importance any which had preceded it, and 
that consequences, beyond all example moment- 
ous, were to follow its continuance. The cam- 
paign had only commenced in the beginning of 
August, and before the close of the year, an in- 
vasion the most formidable which had ever 
threatened the existence of. France had been 
baftled, and conquests greater than any achieved 
by its preceding monarchs obtained. Flanders, 
the theatre of such obstinate contests in the reign 
of Louis XIV., had been overrun in little more 
than a fortnight; the Transalpine dominions of 
the house of Savoy severed from the Sardinian 
crown, and the great frontier city of Germany 
wrested from the Empire, almost under the eyes 
of the imperial and royal armies. All this had 
been accomplished, too, under the greatest possi- 
ble apparent disadvantages; the French armies 
had taken the field in a state of complete insub- 
* Jom., ii., 282, 292. Toul., iii. f 
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ordination ; disgrace and discomfiture had at- 
“tended their first efforts; the kingdom was torn 
‘by intestine faction; a large portion of its nobil- 
“ity inthe ranks of the invaders; and few of its 
generals had seen any service, or were in a con- 
dition to oppose the experienced tactics of the en- 
emy. 

But to these apparently overwhelming disad- 

vantages, the French had to oppose elements 
‘hitherto unknown in modern warfare, the energy 
“of Republican valour, and the vigour of Demo- 
cratic ambition. Experience soon demonstrated 
that these principles were more powerful than 
any which had yet been brought into action in 
human affairs, and that the strength they confer- 
red would be equalled only by the development 
of passions as strong, and feelings as universal. 
‘The French triumphed as long as they contend- 
ed with kings and armies; they fell when their 
tyranny had excited the indignation, and their 
invasions roused the patriotism of the people. 
' But it was not immediately that this formidable 
power arose; and political lessons of the ut- 
most moment for the future guidance of man- 
kind, may be gathered from the commencement 
of this memorable war. 

1. The first conclusion which presents itself 
is the absolute necessity, in attacking a country 
in astate of revolution, of proceeding vigorously 
in the outset, and not suffering early success to 
convert democratic energy into military ambi- 
tion. These two principles are nearly allied; 
‘the one rapidly passes into the other ; but at first 
they are totally distinct. After a little success 
in.war, a revolutionary state is the most formi- 
able of all antagonists ; before that has been ob- 
tained, it generally may, without much difficulty, 
be vanquished. No armies could be in a worse 
state than those of France at the commencement 
of the campaign of 1792, and the reason was, that 
the license of a revolution had dissolved the bands 
of discipline; none could be more formidable 
than they were at Arcola, because success had 
then turned political fervour into the career of 
conquest. In attacking a revolutionary state, 
the only wise and really economical course is to 
put forth a powerful force at the outset, and ney- 
er permit a transient success to elevate the spir- 
its ef the people. Bitterly did the Austrian and 
Prussian governments regret the niggardly dis- 
“play of theirestrength at the commencement 
of the war. They could easily have then put 
‘forward a hundred thousand men for the inva- 
sion of Champagne, while sixty thousand ad- 
vanced through Alsace, and as many from the 
Low Countries. Two military. monarchies, 
wielding a united force of above four hundred 
‘thousand men, could assuredly have made such 
an effort for a single campaign.* What a mul- 
-titude of evils would such an early exertion have 
-saved; the French conscription, the campaign 
»ot Moscow, the rout of Leipsic, the blood of mill- 
ions, the treasures of ages! 

2. Had the allies duly improved their advan- 
tages at the outset, the Revolution might unques- 
:tionably have been vanquished in the first cam- 
-paign. AQ little less delay in the advance to the 

Argonne forest would have prevented the French 
‘from occupying, with their inexperienced force, 
‘its broken defiles, and compelled them to yield 
‘vap the capital, or fight in the plains of Cham- 
“pagne, where the numerous cavalry of the Prus- 
sians would have proved irresistible; a little 
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more vigour in pressing on the retreating col- 
umn from Grandpré to St. Ménéhould would 
have dispersed the whole defending army, and 
oonivenied the passion for freedom into that of 
terror. Fifteen hundred Prussian hussars there 
routed ten thousand of the best troops of France; 
the fate of Europe then hung on a thread; had 
the Duke of Brunswick fallen on the retiring army 
with a considerable force, it would have dissolv- 
ed, and the reign of the Revolution was at an end. 


3. The occupation of the defiles of the Ar- ° 


gonne forest by Dumourier has been the subject 
of the highest panegyric from military writers; 
but it brought France to the brink of ruin by the 
peril to which his army was exposed in the sub- 
sequent retreat to St. Ménéhould. A very com- 
petent authority, Marshal St. Cyr, has censured 
it as a perilous and useless measure, which, by 
dividing the French force in front of a superior 
enemy, exposed them to the risk of being beaten 
and cut to pieces in detail.* In truth, the inabil- 
ity of Dumourier to defend the passes of that for- 
est, adds one to the numerous instances on rec- 
ord of the impossibility of defending a range of 
broken ground, however strong, against a supe- 
rior and enterprising enemy. The reason is, 
that the defending force is necessarily divided to 
guard the different passes, whereas the attacking 
may select their point of assault, and by bringing 
overwhelming numbers there, compel the aban- 
donment of the whole line. This is just what 
Napoleon did in the Maritime Alps, Soult in the 
Pyrenees, and Diebitsch in the Balkan. The 
only example of the successful maintenance of 
such a position is that of Wellington at Torres 
Vedras ; but that was not the defence of a range 
of mountains so much as a great intrenched 
camp, adequately defended by field-works at all 
points. Unquestionably, by keeping his forces 
together, Dumourier would never have exposed 
them to the imminent hazard which occurred in 
the retreat of his detached columns from Grand- 
pré to the camp in the rear, a movement which, 
if executed in presence of an enterprising enemy, 
would have proved fatal to France. Had Na- 
poleon been in the Duke of Brunswick’s place 
with so superior a force, he would speedily have 
penetrated through the other defiles of the Ar- 
gonne forest, and compelled Dumourier to lay 
down his arms in his impregnable camp. 

4. The wretched condition and inglorious ex- 
ploits of the French armies at the commence- 
ment of the war, is a striking proof of the extreme 
peril to national independence which arises from 
soldiers talking any part in civil dissensions, and 
forgetting, for the transient applause of the mul- 
titude, the obedience and fidelity which are the 
first of military virtues. The revolt of the French 
Guards, the vacillation of the army under Louis 
XVL., placed the national independence on the 
brink of ruin. The insubordination, the tumults, 
the indiscipline consequent on such a revolt, 
dry up the sources of military prowess: till they 
are removed, the nation has no protection against 
its enemies. Let not future ages calculate upon 
again meeting with the genius of Dumourier, or 
the timidity of the Duke of Brunswick ; had mat- 
ters been reversed, had the French commander 
headed the invaders, and the Prussian been in- 
trusted with the defence, where would now have 
been the name or the independence of France ? 
Internal despotism and foreign subjugation are 
the inevitable consequences of such breaches of 
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military discipline. France tasted the bitterness 
of both in consequence of the applauded revolt 
of her defenders; the Reign of ‘Terror, the des- 
potism of Napoleon, the capture of Paris, were 
its legitimate consequences. ‘The French army 
preserved its honour unsullied, and maintained 
the virgin purity of the capital through all the 
perils of the monarchy : it lost both amid the an- 
archy which followed the desertion of its duty on 
the rise of the Republic. 

Lastly, from the glorious result of the generous 
efforts which the French people made to main- 
tain their independence after revolt had paralyzed 
their regular defenders, the patriots of succeeding 
times may derive materials for encouragement, 
even in the severest extremities of adverse for- 
tune. No situation could well appear more 
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desperate than that of France after the fall of 
Longwy, with an insurgent capital and a disu-- 
nited people, pierced to the heart by an invading 
army, and destitute alike of experienced com-- 
manders and disciplined soldiers. Yet from all 
these dangers was France delivered by the ener- 
gy of its government and the heroism of its in-- 
habitants. From the extremity of peril at Grand, - 
pré, how rapid was the transition to security and. 
triumph—to glories greater than those of Francis 
I.—to conquests more rapid than those of Louis- 

[V.: a striking example to succeeding ages cf 
what can be effected by energy and patriotism ; 
and of the rewards which await those who, dis- 
regarding the frowns of fortune, steadily adhere, 
through all its vicissitudes, to the discharge of 
duty. 


CHAPTER IX. 


FRENCH REPUBLIC—FROM THE DEATH OF THE KING TO THE FALL OF THE GIRONDISTS. 


ARGUMENT. 


eneral Grief and Consternation at the Death of Louis.—It 
irrecoverably ruius the Girondists.—Retirement of Roland 
from the Ministry of the Interior, who is succeeded by 
Garat.—War with England, and Spain, and Holland. — 
Prodigious Effect of this Event.—Its prejudicial Effect on 
the Royalist and Constitutional Cause.—Plan for Resist- 
ing the Allies adopted by the Jacobins.—Establishment of 
the Revolutionary Tribunal.— Great Distress in Paris. — 
Popular Demands for a Law of the Maximum. — Designs 
of Dumourier.—He resolves to re-establish the Monarchy. 
—His Failure, and Flight.—Contests between the Giron- 
dists and Jacobins.—Abortive Conspiracy of the Jacobins. 
—War breaks out in La Vendée. — Vigorous Measures of 
the Convention.— Dumburier denounced, and Committee 
of Public Safety appointed.— Girondists and Centre send 
Marat to the Revolutionary Tribunal.—Vehement Agita- 
tation to counteract it—He is acquitted.— Energetic Pro- 
posal of Guadet.—General Insurrection against the Giron- 
dists and the Convention.— Desperate Contest in the As- 
sembly. — Report of Garat declaring Paris in a State of 
Tranquillity.—Insurrection renewed on May 31st. —Vast 
Force organized in the Fauxbourgs.—They surround and 
assail the Convention.— Vehement Debate within its 
Walls. — They move out of the Hall, but are driven back 
by the armed Bands.—The Thirty Leaders of the Gironde 
are given up, and put under Arrest. — Many escape into 
the Provinces. —Their Trial and Condemnation.— Heroic 
Death.—Trial and Death of Madame Roland. — Ter gen- 
erous Conduct.—Death of M. Roland.—Reflections on the 
Fall of the Girondists. ; 


Tue death of Louis completed the destruction 
of the French monarchy. The Revolution had 
now run the first stage of such convulsions. 
Springing from philanthropic principles, cherish- 
ed by patriotic feeling, supported by aristocratic 
liberality, indulged with royal favour, it had suc- 
cessively ruined all the classes who supported 
its fortunes. The clergy were the first to join its 
standard, and they were the first to be destroyed; 
the nobles then yielded to its fortunes, and they 
were the next to suffer; the king had proved him- 
self the liberal benefactor of his subjects, and 
conceded all the demands of the' Revolutionists, 
and, in return, he was led out to the scaffold.  [t 
remained to be seen what was the fate of the vic- 
tors in the strife; whether such crimes were to go 
unpunished, and whether the laws of Nature 
promised the same impunity to wickedness which 
they had obtained from human tribunals. 

“ Quid in rebus civilibus,” says Bacon, “max- 
ime prodest? Audacia. Quidsecundum? Au- 
dacia. Quidtertium? Audacia. In promptu 
ratio est; inest enim nature humane, plerum- 
que plus stultiquam sapientis, unde et facultates 


ez, quibus capitur pars illa in animis mortalium:: 
stulta, sunt omnium potentissime. Attamen ut- 
cunque ignorantize et sordidi ingenii proles est 
audacia, nihilominus fascinat et captivos ducit 
eos qui vel judicio infirmiores sunt vel animo ti-- 
midiores ; tales autem sunt hominum pars max- 
ima.” ‘Le canon que vous entendez,” said Dan- 
ton at the bar of the assembly, “‘n’est pas le can- 
on d’alarm ; c’est le pas de charge sur nos enne- 
mis. Pour les vainere, pour les atterrer, que. 
faut-il? De Vaudace! encore de l’audace! tou- 
jours de ’audace!” Itis not a little remarkable, . 
that philosophical sagacity should have inspired. 
to the sage of the sixteenth, not only the idea, but 
the very words, which a practical acquaintance- 
with the storms of the Revolution suggested to the: 
terrible demagogue of the nineteenth century.* 


Never was the truth of these memorable words. . 


more strongly demonstrated than in France du-- 
ring the progress of the Revolution. Rank, in-- 
fluence, talent, patriotism, abandoned the field of 
combat, or sunk in the struggle; daring ambition, . 
reckless audacity, vanquished every opponent.. 
The Girondists maintained that the force of rea- 
son and of the people was the same thing; and. 
flattered themselves that, by theireloquence, they 
could curb the Revolution when its excesses be- 
came dangerous ; they lived to experience their 
utter inability to contend with popular violence, 
and sunk under the fury of the tempest they had 
created. 

The maxim, “ Vox populi vox Dei,” is true: 
only of the calm result of human reflection, when. 
the period of agitation is passed, and reason has- 
resumed its sway: so predominant is passion in 
moments of excitation, that it would be nearer 
the truth then to say that the voice of the people 
is that of the demons who direct them. A horse, 
maddened by terror, does not rush more certainly 
on its own destruction than the populace wnen 
excited by revolutionary ambition. Itis.this law 
of Nature which provides its slow but certain 
punishment. To scourge each successive fac- 
tion which attains the head of affairs, another 
more hardy than itself arises, until the punish- 
ment has reached all the guilty classes, and the 
nation, in sackcloth and ashes, has expiated its. 
offences. 
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The death of the king ve numbers, when 
. too late, to the dangers of popular 
eb Sr rule. Scarcely had his heen fallen 
the death of from the scaffold, when the public 
Louis. grief became visible: the brigands 
who were hired to raise cries of triumph, failed 
in rousing a voice among the spectators. The 
name of Santerre was universally execrated: 
“The king was about to appeal to us,” said the 
ee “and we would have delivered him.” 
any dipped their handkerchiefs in the blood of 
the victim; his hair was religiously gathered, and 
placed with the relics of saints, by the few who 
retained religious sentiments. ‘The National 
Guards, silent and depressed, returned to their 
homes; throwing aside their arms, they gave 
vent, in the bosom of their families, to feelings 
which they did not venture to display in public. 
“Alas! if IT had been sure of my comrades!” was 
the general expression; fatal effect of civil dis- 
sension, to paralyze the good from mutual dis- 
trust, and elevate the wicked from conscious au- 
dacity.* 

The execution was over at half past ten, but 
the shops continued shut, and the streets deserted, 
during the whole day. Paris resembled a city 
desolated by an earthquake. Groups of assas- 
sins alone were to be seen, singing revolutionary 
songs, the same as those which preceded the mas- 
sacre of September. Their voices, re-echoed by 
the silent walls, reached the prison of the Tem- 
ple, and first informed the royal family of the fate 
of the sovereign. The queen, with her orphan 
son, fell on their knees, and prayed that they 
might soon join the martyr in the regions of 
Heaven.t 

The death of the king not only rendered the 

jrrecaver- Parties irreconcilable, but weakened 
ably ruined the influence of the Girondists with 
the Giron- the people. The Jacobins incessant- 
dists. ly taunted them with having endeav- 
oured to save the tyrant; the generous design 
could not be denied, and constituted an unpar- 
donable offence in the eyes of the Democratical 
party. They accused them of being enemies of 
the people, because they deprecated their ex- 
cesses; accomplices of the tyrant, because they 
strove to save his life; traitors to the Republic, 
because they recommended moderation towards 
its opponents. Lest the absurdity of these re- 
proaches should*become manifest by the return 
of reason to the public mind, they adopted every 
means of continuing the popular agitation. To 
strike terror into the enemies of the Revolution; 
to keep awake the revolutionary fervour, by the 
exhibition of danger, and the fury of insurrec- 
tions ; to represent the safety of the Republic as 
solely dependant on their exertions; to electrify 
the departments by the aid of affiliated societies; 
such was the system which they incessantly pur- 
sued, till all their enemies were destroyed. 

A temporary union of the contending parties 
took place, in consequence of the con- 
sternation produced by the death of 
one of the deputies, Lepelletier St. Far- 
geau, who was murdered for voting against the 
life of the king by an old member of the Garde 
du Corps named Paris. The condition of the 
truce was the dismissal of the upright and in- 
trepid Roland from the ministry of the interior. 
te was succeeded by Garat, a man of a benev- 
olent disposition, but no firmness of character, 


Retirement 
of Roland. 
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and totally disqualified for the perilous times im 
which his official duties commenced, By the re- 
tirement of Roland, the Girondists lost the only” 
firm support of their party.* 

The Jacobins, to the last moment, were doubt-- 
ful of the success of their attack upon the king 
The magnitude of the attempt, the enormity of 
the crime, startled even their sanguinary minds Fe, 
and their exultation was proportionally great at 
their unlooked-for success. ‘The Girondists, on 
the other hand, grieved for the illustrious victim, 
and, alarmed at the appalling success of their ad- 
versaries, perceived in the martyrdom of Louis: 
the prelude to long and bloody feuds, and the first 
step in the inexorable system which so soon fol- 
lowed. They had abandoned Louis to his fate, 
to show that they were not Royalists; but the 
humiliating weakness deceived no one in the 
Republic. All were aware that they did so from 
necessity, not inclination; that fear had master- 
ed their resolution ; and that the appeal to the’ 
people was an attempt to devolve upon others a 
danger which they had not the vigour to face 
themselves. They lost in this way the confi- 
dence of every party: of the Royalists, because 
they had been thé original authors of the revolt 
which dethroned the king; of the Jacobins, be— 
cause they had recoiled from his execution. Ro-- 
land, completely discouraged, not by personal 
danger, but the impossibility of stemming the 
progress of disaster, was too happy at the pros- 
pect of escaping from his perilous eminence into: 
the tranquillity of private life.t 

All parties were disappointed in the effect 
which they had anticipated from the death of the 
king. The Girondists, whose culpable declan.a- 
tions had roused the spirit which brought him te 
the block, had imagined that their ascendency 
over the populace would be regained Ly their 
concurrence in this great sacrifice, and that they 
would prefer their conservative and moderate 
counsels to the fierce designs of their dreadful: 
rivals, the Jacobins; but they were soon unde- 
ceived, and found to their cost that this act of ini-: 
quity, like all other misdeeds, rendered their.sit- 
uation worse than it had formerly been. The 


“Orleanists lost by this terrible event the little con- 


sideration which they still possessed, and Phi- 
lippe Egalité, who had flattered himself that, by 
agreeing to it, he would secure the crown to: 
himself and his descendants, was speedily over- 
whelmed in the shock of the more energetic and 
extreme factions who disputed the lead in public 
affairs. ‘The Jacobins, with more reason, ex- 
pected that the destruction of the throne would 
secure to them a long lease of power: and they 
did not enjoy it for eighteen months. France, 
overwhelmed by their tyranny, sought refuge» 
from its horror, not in the vacillating hands of a 
benevolent monarch, but the stern grasp of a re- 
lentless warrior. Such is the march of revolu- 
tions: they never recede when their leaders ob- 
tain unresisted ascendency, but are precipitated 
on, like the career of guilt in an individual, from 
one excess to another, till the extremity of suffer- 
ing restores the lead to the classes qualified to 
take it, and expels the deadly poison of Democra- 
cy from the social system.+ 

The Girondists exerted themselves to the ut- 
most to prevent Roland from retiring from the 
ministry of the interior, but all their efforts were 
in vain. Even the influence of his beautiful and 

& ist., ii jonet, i., 243, 244. Toul.,.. 
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egifted wife was unable to retain him at his post. 
He declared that death would be preferable to 
‘the mortification he was daily obliged to endure. 
His party were in despair at his retirement, be- 
<ause they saw clearly the impossibility of sup- 
plying his place: they had become sensible of 
the ruinous tendency of their measures to their 
country and themselves, when it was no longer 
possible to remeasure their steps.* 

External events of no ordinary importance 
occurred at this time, which precipitated the fall 
of this celebrated party, and accelerated the ap- 
proach of the Reign of Terror. 

The first of these was the accession of Eng- 
land to the league of the allied sover- 
eigns against the Republic. The exe- 
cution of the king, as Vergniaud had 
predicted, at once dissolved the species of neu- 
irality which subsisted between the rival states; 
Chauvelin, the French ambassador, received or- 
ders immediately to leave London, and this was 
succeeded, in a few days, by a declaration of war 
by the convention against England, Spain, and 
Feb. 1, 1793, Holland; against England, as having 

is already virtually declared war by the 
dismissal of the French ambassador; against 
Holland, as in reality influenced by England; 
against Spain, as already asecretenemy. ‘These 
declarations were followed by an order for the 
immediate levy of 300,000 men.t 

The effect of these measures throughout France 
Prodigious Was prodigious. ‘“ We thank you for 
effect of having reduced us to the necessity of 
this event. conquering,” was the answer of one of 
the armies to the convention in reply to the an- 
mouncement of the death of the king and the 
declaration of war. And, in truth, these senti- 
ments were universal in the armies, general 
among the people. The feeling of national hon- 
our, in all ages so powerful among the French, 
‘was awakened; the dominant party of the Jaco- 
bins at Paris no longer appeared in the light of a 
relentless faction contending for power, but asa 
band of patriots bravely struggling for national in- 
dependence; resistance to their mandates seemed 
‘nothing short of treason to the commonwealth in 
‘its hour of danger. Every species of requisi- 
tion was cheerfully furnished under the pressure 
of impending calamity; in the dread of foreign 
subjugation, the loss of fortune or employment 
‘was forgotten; one only path, that of honour, 
‘was open to the brave; one only duty, that of sub- 
mission, remained for the good; and even the 
blood which streamed from the scaffold seemed 
‘a Sacrifice justly due to the offended genius of 
patriotism, indignant at the defection of some of 
iats votaries.t 

The Royalist, Constitutional, and Moderate 
Hts prejudi- Parties were never again able to sep- 
-cial effect on arate the cause of France from that 
‘the Royalist of the Jacobins, who then ruled its 
and Constitu- destinies. 'The people, ever led b 
rtional cause. ope as POOR ae yy 

their feelings, and often incapable 
‘of just discrimination, though, when not ac- 
tuated by wicked leaders, in the end generally 
‘true to the cause of virtue, constantly associated 
the adherents of these parties with the enemies 
of the Republic: the Royalists, because they 
fought in the ranks of the allies, and combated 
the Republic in La Vendée; the Constitutional- 
ists, because they entered into negotiations with 
the enemies of the state, and sought the aid of 

«* Hist. de la Conv., ii., 153. 
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foreign armies to restore the balance of domestic 
faction; the Moderate, because they raised their 
voices against internal tyranny, and sought to 
arrest the arm of power in the effusion of human 
blood. The party which becomes associated in 
the mind of the people, with indifference to the 
fate of the country in periods of danger, can 
never, during the subsistence of that generation, 
regain its influence; and the opposition to the 
ruling power during such a crisis can hardly 
avoid such an imputation. By a singular coin- 
cidence, but from the influence of the same prin- 


ciple, the opposition, both in France and Eng- _ 


land, at this period, lost their hold of the influen- 
tial part of the nation, from the same cause: the 
French Royalists, because they were accused of 
coalescing with foreign powers against the in- 
tegrity of France; the English Whigs, because 
they were suspected of indifference to national 
glory in the contest with continental ambition.* 

The French leaders were not insensible to the 
danger arising from the attack of so py.) of the 
formidable a coalition; but retreat Jacobins for 
was become impossible. By the ex- resisting the 
ecution cf Louis, they had come to a Hllies. 
final rupture with all established governments. 
The revolt of the 10th of August, the massacres 
in the prisons, the death of the king, had excited 
the most profound indignation among all the 
aristocratic portion of society throughout Eu- 
rope, and singularly cooled the ardour of the 
middling ranks in favour of the Revolution. 
The Jacobins were no longer despised by the 
European powers, but feared; and terror prompts 
more vigorous efforts than contempt. But the 
Republican leaders at Paris did not despair of 
saving the cause of Democracy. The extraordi- 
nary movement which agitated France gave 
them good grounds for hoping that they might 
succeed in raising the whole male population for 
its defence, and that thus a much greater body 
might be brought into the field than the allies 
could possibly assemble for their subjugation. 
The magnitude of the expense was to them a 
matter of no consequence. The estates of the 
emigrants afforded a vast and increasing fund, 
which greatly exceeded the amount of the public 
debt; while the boundless issue of assignats, at 
whatever rate of discount they might pass, amply 
provided for all the present or probable wants of 
the treasury.t b 

The difficulty of procuring subsistence, and 
the total stagnation of commerce, thé unavoida- 
ble result of revolutionary convulsions, increased 
to a most alarming degree during the months of 
February and March, 1793. Dread of pillage, 
repugnance on the part of the cultivators to sell 
their produce for payment in the depreciated 
currency, which necessarily resulted from the 
unlimited issues of assignats, rendered abortive 
all the efforts of the government to supply the 
public necessities. At the same time, the price 
of every article of consumption increased so im- 
mensely, as excited the most vehement clamours 
among the people. The price, not only of bread, 
but of sugar, coffee, candles, and soap, had more 
than doubled since the Revolution commenced. 
Innumerable petitions on this subject succeeded 
each other at the bar of the assembly. The 
most violent of the Jacobins had a remedy ready; 
it was to proclaim a maximum for the price of 
every article, lay a forced tax on the rich, aad 
hang all persons who sold at a higher price than 
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‘that fixed by law. In vain Thuriot and a few 
‘of the more educated of the party raised their 
“voices against these extreme measures; they 
were assailed with cries against the shopkeepéer 
aristocracy, their voices drowned by hisses from 
the galleries; and the Mountain itself found that 
resisting such proceedings would speedily render 
them as unpopular as the Girondists had ‘already 
‘become. The people now declared that the 
‘leaders they had selected were as bad as the old 
‘nobles. Perhaps the greatest and most ruinous 
‘delusion in such convulsions is the common 
opinion that, by selecting their rulers from their 
own body, the labouring classes will find them 
more inclined to sympathize with their distresses 
than if taken from a more elevated class ; a nat- 
ural but pernicious opinion, which all history 
proves to be fallacious, and which the common 
‘aelteen as to the effect of setting a beggar on 

orseback, shows to be adverse to the common 
‘experience of mankind.* 

At length the extreme difficulty of procuring 
‘Subsistence roused the people to a perfect fury. 
A tumultuous mob surrounded the hall of the 
Jacobins, and treated that body as they had so 
often treated the assembly. The object was to 
‘procure a petition from them to the convention, 
to procure the imposition of a maximum. The 
demand was refused; instantly cries of “ Down 
‘with the forestallers, down with the rich,” re- 
‘sounded on all sides, and the Jacobins were 
threatened as they had threatened the conven- 
tion. Marat, the following morning, published 
a number of his journal, in which, raising his 
powerful voice against what he called “the mo- 
nopolists, the merchants of luxury, the support- 
ers of fraud, the ex-nobles,” he added, ‘‘in every 
‘country where the rights of the people are not 
‘a vain title, the pillage of a few shops, at the 
doors of which they hung their forestalling 
owners, would put an end to an evil which re- 
duces five millions of men to despair, and daily 
‘causes thousands to die of famine. When will 
the deputies of the people learn to act, without 
eternally haranguing on evils they know not how 
‘to remedy ?’t 

Encouraged by these exhortations, the popu- 
Jace were not slow in taking the redress of their 
wrongs into their own hands. A mob assem- 
bled, and pillaged a number of shops in the 
Streets of La Veille Monnaie, Cinq Diamans, 
and Lombards. They next insisted that every 
article of commerce should be sold at half its 
‘present price, and large quantities were seized 
an that manner at a ruinous loss to the owners. 


. Speedily, however, they became tired of paying 


at all, and the shops were openly pillaged with- 
‘out any equivalent.t 
Allihe public bodies were filled with conster- 
‘nation at these disorders. The shopkeepers, in 
particular, whose efforts in favour of the Revo- 
ution had been so decided at its commencement, 
“were in despair at the approach of anarchy to 
their own doors. The Girondists, who were for 
the most part the representatives of the commer- 
cial cities of France, were fully alive to the dis- 
‘astrous effects of a maximum in prices; but 
when they attempted to enforce their principles, 
they were universally assailed by the populace, 


_ and their efforts in this particular destroyed all the 


‘little consideration which still remained to them. 
“Nor were the Jacobins more successful in their 
* Th., iv., 39,41. Hist. de la Conv., ii., 164. 
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exertions in this respect. The suffering was 
real and universal: nothing could make the peo- 
ple see it was owing to the measures of the Rey- 
olution. The attempts of the municipality to 
restore order, or pass coercive regulations, were 
drowned in the cries of the multitude and the 
hisses of the galleries : every new act of vio- 
lence which was recounted was received with 
shouts of applause. ‘Neither at the convention, 
nor the Hotel de Ville, nor the Jacobins, could 
any remedy be devised for the fury of the pecple. 
Robespierre, St. Just, Chaumette, were hooted 
down the moment they attempted to speak. The 
Royalists contrasted these deplorable scenes 
with the tranquillity enjoyed under the mon- 
archy.. “Behold,” said the Girondists, “to what 
we are fast driving under the system of popular 
violence.” “It is all,” said the Jacobins, ‘ the 
work of Royalists, Rolandists, Girondists, and 
partisans of La Fayette in disguise. Robes- 
pierre maintained in the evening, at the J acobins, 
the popular doctrine “that the people could do 
no wrong,” and that the Royalists were the se- 
cret instigators of all the’ disorders.* 

The alarm in Paris soon became extreme: 
all the public bodies declared their sittings per- 
manent; the générale everywhere called the 
armed sections to their posts, and the people 
openly talked of the necessity of a new insur- 
rection, to “‘lop off the gangrened parts of the na- 
tional representation.” The Girondists, who 
were the first likely to suffer, assembled, arm- 
ed, at the house of Valazé, one of their num- 
ber, where indecision and distraction of opinion 
paralyzed all their counsels. The Jacobins 
were hardly less embarrassed than themselves, 
Though supported by the municipality, the ma- 
jority of the sections, or National Guard, and 
the armed multitude, they did not conceive the 
public mind yet ripe for a direct attack on the 
national representatives, where the Girondists 
still held the important offices. They resoly- 
ed, therefore, to limit their demands to minor 
points, preparatory to the grand attack which, 
was to overthrow their adversaries.t 

The other event which consolidated the influ- 
ence of the Jacobins in the metropo- __ 
lis was the unsuccessful attempt of Bid ae o 

. . . umourier 
Dumourier to restore the constitution- 
al throne. This celebrated general, who was 
warmly attached to the principles of the Giron- 
dists, had long been dissatisfied with the sangui- 
nary proceedings, and still more sanguinary dec- 
larations of the Democratical leaders, and saw 
no safety for France but in the re-establishment 
of the Constitution of 1791. He left the com- 
mand of his army, and came to Paris in order 
to endeavour to save the life of Louis, and when 
that project failed, returned to Flanders, and en- 
tered into negotiations with Holland and Great 
Britain. His design was to make an irruption 
into Holland, overturn the Revolutionary au- 
thorities in that country ; to form a new govern- 
ment in the seventeen provinces of the Nether- 
lands, and raise an army of eighty thousand 
men; to offer the alliance of this state to the 
French government, on condition of their resto- 
ring the Constitution of 1791; and, in case of re- 
fusal, to march to Paris with his own forces 
and those of the Belgians, and overturn the con- 
vention and the rule of the Jacobins.t 
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Full of this extraordinary project, Dumourier, 
at the head of fifteen thousand men, threw him- 
self into Holland. He was at first successful, 
and succeeded in obtaining possession of Breda 
and Gertruydenberg ; but, while prosecuting his 
career, intelligence was received of the rout of 
the French army besieging Maestricht, and or- 
ders were given for the immediate return of the 
victorious army to cover the frontiers. So great 
was the consternation in the Republican troops, 
that whole battalions disbanded themselves, and 
some of the fugitives fled as far as Paris, spread- 
ing the most exaggerated reports wherever they 
went. In obedience to his orders, Dumourier 
returned to Flanders, and fought a general ac- 
tion with Prince Cobourg; but the allies were 
successful, and the victory of Nerwinde com- 
pelled the French to abandon all their conquests 
in Flanders.* 

These events, the details of which belong to 
another chapter, occasioned an immediate rup- 
ture between this general and the Jacobins. 
Shortly after the battle, he wrote a letter to the 
convention, in which He drew too faithful a pic- 
ture of their government, accusing them of all 
the anarchy and disorders which had prevailed, 
and declaring them responsible for the safety of 
their more moderate colleagues. This letter was 
suppressed by the government ; but it was circu- 
lated in Paris, and produced the greatest sensa- 
tion. Danton returned to the capital from the 
army, and openly denounced the “traitor Du- 
mourier” at the club of the Jacobins; his head 
was loudly called for as a sacrifice to national 
justice ; and the agitation occasioned by the 
public disasters was incessantly kept alive by 
the circulation of the most gloomy reports.t 

Impelled by the imminent danger of his 
own situation, dissatisfied with the measures of 
the convention, who had both thwarted his po- 
litical wishes and withered his military laurels; 
chagrined at the conduct of the government to 
the Belgians, who had capitulated on the faith of 
his assurances, and had subsequently been cruel- 
ly treated by the conquerors, Dumourier entered 
into a correspondence with the allied generals. 
In the prosecution of this design, he neither acted 
with the vigour nor the caution requisite to en- 
sure success; to his officers he openly spoke of 
marching to Paris, as he had recently before 
spoken of marching to Brussels; while the sol- 
diers were left to the seductions of the Jacobins, 
who found in them the willing instruments of 
their ambitious designs. Dumourier, as he him- 
self admits, had not the qualities requisite for 
the leader of a party; but, even if he had pos- 
sessed the energy of Danton, the firmness of 
Bouillé, or the ambition of Napoleon, the current 
of the Revolution was then too strong to be ar- 
rested by any single arm. Like La Fayette and 
Pichegru, he was destined to experience the truth 
of the saying of Tacitus, ‘“ Bellis civilibus plus 
militibus quam ducibus. licere.” His power, 
great while wielding the force of the Democracy, 
erumpiea when applied to coerce its fury; and 
the leader of fifty thousand men speedily found 
himself deserted and proscribed in the midst of 
the troops whom he had recently commanded 
with despotic authority.t 

The first intimation which the convention re- 
ceived of his designs was from the general him- 
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self. Three determined Jacobins, Proly, Pereira, 
and Dubuisson, had been sent to headquarters to» 
obtain authentic accounts of his intentions: ina 
long and animated discussion with them, he 
openly avowed his views, and threatened the 
convention with the vengeance of his army, 
“No peace!” he exclaimed, “ can. be made for: 
France if we do not destroy the convention ; as- 
long as I have a sword to wield, I shall strive to: 
overturn its rule, and the sanguinary tribunal: 
which it has recently created. ‘The Republic is 
a mere chimera; I was only deceived by it for 
three days; we must save our country by re-- 
establishing the throne, and the Constitution of 
1791. Ever since the battle of Jemappes, I have 
never ceased to regret the triumphs obtained in: 
so bad a cause. What signifies it whether the 
king is named Louis, James, or Philip? If the 
lives of the prisoners in the Temple are endan— 
gered, France will still find a sovereign, and I 
will instantly march to Paris to avenge their 
death.””* 

To the imprudence of this premature declara- 
tion, Dumourier, with that mixture of warmth 
and facility which distinguished his character, 
added the still greater fault of letting the com- 
missioners, thus possessed of his intentions, de-- 
part for Paris, where they lost no time in inform- 
ing the convention of the danger which threat- 
ened them. Instant measures. were taken to: 
counteract the designs of so formidable an op- 
ponent. Proceeding with the decision and ra- 
pidity which, if civil dissensions, is indispensa- 
ble to success, they summoned him to appear at. 
their bar, and on his failure to obey, despatched. 
four commissioners with instructions to bring: 
him before them, or arrest him in the middle of 
his army. Dumourier received these represent- 
atives in the midst of his staff; they read to hinx 
the decree of the assembly, commanding his in- 
stant attendance at their bar; he refused to com-- 
ply, alleging as an excuse the important duties 
with which he was intrusted, and promising to: 
render an account of his proceedings at some: 
future time. The representatives urged as a 
reason for his submission the example of the 
Roman generals. ‘ We deceive ourselves,” re- 
plied he; “in alleging as an apology for our 
crimes the virtues of the ancients. —The Romans. 
did not murder Tarquin: they established a re- 
public, governed by wise laws; they had neither 
a Jacobin club nor a Revolutionary Tribunal. 
We live in the days of anarchy; tigers demand 
my head; I will not give it them.” ‘“ Citizen. 
general,” said Camier, the leading representa- 
tive, ‘‘ will you obey the decree of the conven- 
tion, and repair to Paris?” ‘Not at present,’” 
replied Dumourier. ‘I declare you then sus- 
pended from your functions, and order the sol- 
diers to arrest your person.” ‘“ This is too» 
much,” exclaimed the general; and, calling in. 
his hussars, he arrested the representatives of 
the convention, and delivered them as hostages 
to the Austrian general.t 

The die being now cast, Dumourier prepared. 
to follow up his design of establishing 

mae : e resolves: 
a constitutional monarchy. Public to re-estab- 
opinion in his army was strongly di- lish the 
vided : the corps attached to his person ™onarchy 
were ready to go all lengths in his support; those 
of an opposite tendency regarded him as a traitors, 
the majority, as in all civil convulsions, were indif-. 
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erent, and ready to side with the victorious party. 
But the general wanted the firm hand requisite 
ito guide a revolutionary movement, and the feel- 
ings of the most energetic of his soldiers were 
Aostile to his designs. He set out for Condé, 
with the intention of delivering it to 
the Austrians, according to agreement, 
as a pledge of his sincerity ; but, having 
encountered a body of troops adverse to his de- 
‘signs, he was compelled to take to flight, and 
only escaped by abandoning his horse, which re- 
fused to leap a ditch. With heroic courage, he 
endeavoured, the following day, with an escort 
of Austrian hussars, to regain his camp; but the 
sight of the foreign uniforms roused the patriotic 
feelings of the French soldiers ; the artillery first 
abandoned his cause, and soon after their ex- 
ample was followed by the whole infantry. Du- 
mourier with difficulty regained the Austrian 
lines, where fifteen hundred followers only join- 
ed his standard. The remainder of the army 
collected in an intrenched camp at Famars, 
where, shortly after, General Dampierre, by au- 
thority of the convention, assumed the com- 
anand,* 

The failure of this, as of every other unsuccess- 
“Contests be- ful conspiracy, added to the strength 
stween the Gi- Of the ruling party in the French 
rondistsand capital. Terror, often greatest when 
placebine: the danger is past, “prepared the 
people to take the most desperate measures 
for the public safety ; the defection of Dumou- 
rier to the Austrians gave the violent revolution- 
ists the immense advantage of representing their 
adversaries as, in reality, enemies to the cause 
ofFrance. During the first fervour of the alarm, 
the Jacobins denounced their old enemies, the 
‘Girondists, as the authors of all the public ca- 
lamities, and actually fixed the 10th of March 
for,a general attack upon the leaders of that par- 
ity in. the bosom of the convention. The assem- 
bly had declared its sittings permanent on ac- 
count of the public dangers; and on the evening 
of the 9th it was determined at the club of the 
Jacobins and the Cordeliers, on the following 
day to close the barriers, to sound the tocsin, and 
march in two columns with the forces of the 
fauxbourgs upon the convention. At the ap- 
pointed hour, the leaders of the insurrection re- 

. paired to their posts; but the Girondists, inform- 
ed of their danger, abstained from joining the as- 
sembly at the dangerous period; the sections 
and National Guard hesitated to join the insur- 
gents; Bournonville, minister of war, marched 
against the fauxbourgs at the head of a faithful 
battalion of troops from Brest, and a heavy rain 
cooled the revolutionary ardour of the multitude. 
Petion, looking at the watery sky, exclaimed, 
“Tt will come to nothing; there will be no in- 
surrection to-night.” The plot failed, and its 
failure postponed fora few weeks the commence- 
ment of the Reign of Terror. By such slender 
means was it possible at that period to arrest the 
disorders of the Revolution; and on such casual 

incidents did the most momentous changes de- 

_ pend.t : : 

Danton and the Jacobins made an immediate 
Establishment USe of the agitation produced by 
of the Revolu- these events to urge the establish- 

\ tionary Tribu- ment of a RevoLuTIONAaRY TRIBU- 
nal,9th March. yr, ‘in order to defend from inter- 


His failure 
vand flight. 
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nal enemies the relations of those who were com: 
bating foreign aggression on the frontiers.” The 
Girondists exerted themselves to the utmost to 
resist this institution, as arbitrary as it threaten- 
ed to be formidable. But their efforts were in 
vain; the public mind, violently shaken by the 
dread of domestic treason, was inaccessible to 
the apprehension of sanguinary rule. All that 
they could effect was in the end to introduce ju- 
ries into the new court, and to moderate, to a 
certain degree, the. violence of its proceedings, 
until the fatal insurrection which subjected 
themselves to its terrors.* 

At the same time, another decree was passed, 
which imposed upon all proprietors an extraor- 
dinary war-tax ; a third, which organized forty- 
one commissions, of two members each, to go 
down to the departments, armed with full pow- 
ers to enforce the recruiting, disarm the refracto- 
ry, seize all the horses destined for the purposes 
of luxury: in a word, exert the most despotic 
authority. These commissioners generally ex- 
ercised their powers with the utmost rigour; and 
being armed with irresistible authority, and sup- 
ported by the whole Revolutionary party, laid 
the foundations of that iron net in which France 
was enveloped during the Reign of Terror.t 

The conspirators, astonished at the absence of 
the Girondists during the critical pe- aportive con- 
riod, broke out into the loudest in- spiracy of the 
vectives against them for their de- Jacobins. 
fection. ‘They were constantly at their posts,” 
they exclaimed, “when the object was to save 
Louis Capet, but they hid themselves when the 
country was at stake.’ On the following day, 
all Paris resounded with the failure of the con- 
spiracy; and Vergniaud, taking advantage of the 
general consternation, denounced in the conyen- 
tion the committee of insurrection which had 
protected the massacre, and moved that the pa- 
pers of the clubs should be seized, and the mem- 
bers of the committee arrested. ‘ We march,” 
he exclaimed, “from crimes to amnesties, and 
from amnesties to crimes. The great body of 
citizens are so blinded by their frequent oc- 
currence, that they confound these seditious dis- 
turbances with the grand national movement 
in favour of freedom, regard the violence of 
brigands as the efforts of energetic minds, and 
consider robbery itself as indispensable for pub- 
lic safety. You are free, say they; but unless 
you think like us, we will denounce you as vic- 
tims to the vengeance of the people; you are 
free, but unless you bow before the idol which 
we worship, we will deliver you up to their vio- 
lence; you are free, but unless you join us in 
persecuting those whose probity or talents we 
dread, we will abandon you to their fury.  Citi- 
zens, there is too much reason to dread that the 
Revolution, like Saturn, will successively devour all 
ts progeny, and finally leave only despotism, with 
all the calamities which tt produces.” "These pro- 
phetie words produced some impression; but, as 
usual, the assembly did nothing adequate to ar- 
rest the evils which they anticipated. Some of 
the conspirators were brought before the Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal, but their trials led to noth- 
ing.t 

The Jacobins were for a moment disconcerted 
by the failure of this conspiracy, but war in La 
the war in La Vendée, which broke Vendée 
out about this period, and rapidly made breaks out 


* Mig., i, 248, 249. Th., iv. 66. + Th,iv., 66 
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the most alatming progress, soon reinvested them 
with their former ascendency over the populace. 
The peculiar circumstances of this district, its 
simple manners, patriarchal habits, remote sit- 
uation, and resident proprietors, rendered it the 
natural centre of the Royalist spirit, which the 
execution of Louis had roused to the highest de- 
gree throughout all France. The nobles and 
clergy, not having emigrated from its provinces, 
were then in sufficient force to counterbalance 
the influence of the towns, and raise the standard 
of revolt. The two most powerful passions of 
the human mind, religious fanaticism and popu- 
lar ambition, were rapidly brought into collis- 
ion; a war of extermination was the result, and 
a million of Frenchmen perished in the strife of 
the factions contending for dominion.* 

Assailed by so many foreign and domestic 
Vigorous mea- dangers, the convention adopted the 
sures ofthe most energetic measures, and the 
convention. Jacobins resorted to their usual 
means to agitate and sway the public mind. 
The powers of the Revolutionary Tribunal were 
augmented; instead of proceeding on a decree of 
the convention as the warrant for judging of an 
accused person, it was empowered to accuse and 
judge at the same time. All the Sans Culottes 
were ordered to be armed with a pike and a fusil 
at the expense of the opulent classes; a forced 
loan was exacted from those persons possessed 
of any property, and Revolutionary taxes levied 
in every department, according to the pleasure 
of the Revolutionary commissioners. ‘The com- 
mune of Paris demanded the imposition of a 
maximum on the price of provisions—-a demand 
certain of popularity with the lower orders, and 
the refusal of which increased their dissatisfac- 
tion with the measures of the convention.t 

Meanwhile the Democrats were not slow in 
taking advantage of the increasing agitation of 
the public mind to improve the great victory 
they had recently gained by the establishment 
of a Revolutionary Tribunal. Agitation, as usu- 
al, was resorted to: a repast was provided for 
the people at the Halle-au-Blé, and the galleries 
were filled with the partisans of the Jacobins, 
heated with wine, and prepared to applaud ey- 
ery extravagance of their leaders. Lindet read 
the projet of a law for the regulation of the new 
tribunal; it bore that it should be composed of 
nine members, appointed by the convention, lib- 
erated from all legal forms, authorized to con- 
vict on any evidence, divided into two perma- 
nent divisions, and entitled to prosecute either 
on the requisition of the convention or of their 


own authority, all those who, either by their: 


opinions misled the people, or by the situations 
they occupied under the old regumé, recalled the 
usurped privileges of despots.t 

When this appalling projet was read, the most 
March 10, Violent murmurs broke out on the right, 
which was speedily drowned in the loud 
applauses of the galleries andthe left. “Iwould 
rather die,” exclaimed Vergniaud, “than consent 
to the establishment of a tribunal worse than 
the Venetian Inquisition.” ‘Take your choice,” 
answered Amar, ‘between such a measure and 
an insurrection.” ‘My inclination for revolu- 
tionary power,” said Cambon, “is sufficiently 
known; but if the people may be deceived in 
their elections, are not we equally likely to be 
mistaken in the choice we make of the judges ? 


* Lac., ii, 63, 64. Mig. i., 252,258, 
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and, if so, what insupportable tyrants shall we: 
then have created for ourselves!” The tumult: 
became frightful; the evening approached; the’ 
assembly, worn out with exertion, were yielding: 
to violence; the members of the Plain were be~ 
ginning to retire, and the Jacobins loudly calling 
for a decision by open vote, when F'éraud ex- 
claimed, ‘Yes, let us give our votes publicly, in 
order that we may make known to the world the 
men who would assassinate innocence under 
cover. of the law.” This bold apostrophe recall~ 
ed the yielding centre to their post; and, contra~ _ 
ry to all expectation, it was resolved “that the 
trials should take place by jury; that the ju« 
rors should be chosen from the departments, 
and that they should be named by the conven 
tion.””* 

After this unexpected success, the Girondists 
proposed that the assembly should adjourn for 
an hour; but Danton, who was fearful lest the 
influence of terror and agitation should subside 
even in that short interval, raised his powerful 
voice. ‘Isummon,” said he, in a voice of thun- _ 
der, ‘all good citizens to take their places. We 
must instantly terminate the formation of these 
laws, destined to strike terror into the internal . 
enemies of the Revolution. They must be ar- 
bitrary, because they cannot be precise; because, 
how terrible soever they may be, they are pref- 
erable to those popular executions which now, 
as in September, would be the consequence of 
any delay in the execution of justice. After: 
having organized this tribunal, we must organize: 
an energetic executive power, which may be in: 
immediate contact with you, and put at your: 
disposal all your resources in men and money.. 
Let us profit by the errors of our predecessors, . 
and do that which the Legislative Assembly has.. 
not ventured to do; there is no medium be-- 
tween ordinary forms and a Revolutionary ‘Tri-- 
bunal. Let us be terrible, to prevent the people - 
from becoming so: let us organize a tribunal, , 
not which shall do good—that is impossible; but 
which shall do the least evil that is possible, to 
the effect that the sword of the law may descend 
upon all its enemies. ‘To-day, then, let us com- - 
plete the Revolutionary Tribunal; to-morrow, the 
executive power; and the day after, the depart- 
ure of our commissioners for the departments. 
Calumniate me if you will, but let my memory 
perish provided the Republic is saved.”+ The 
assembly, overwhelmed by terror, invested the 
new tribunal with the despotic powers which 
were afterward exercised with such ruinous ef- 
fect on most of its own members.t 

No sooner was the arrest of the national com- 


* Th., iv., 71, 72. Se Se Wis orig 

+ Hist. de la Cony. Lae,, ii., 202; iv., 72,73. Hist. de 
la Cony., ii., 209, 210. 

t The decree of the convention was in these terms : 
“There shall be established at Paris an extraordinary crim- 
inal Revolutionary Tribunal. It shall take cognizance of 
every attempt against liberty, equality, the unity or indi- 
visibility of the Republic, the internal or external security 
of the state, of all conspiracies tending to the re-establish- - 
ment of royalty, or hostile to the sovereignty of the people, 
whether the accused are public functionaries, civil or mili- 
tary, or private individuals, Then members of the jury 
shall be chosen by the convention ; the judges, the public 
accuser, the two substitutes, shall be named by it; the 
tribunal shall decide on the opinion of the majority of the: 
jury ; the decision of the court shall be without appeal, and. 
the effects of the condemned shall be confiscated to the Re- 
public.” The Girondists laboured hard to introduce the 
clause allowing the members of the convention to be trie@! 
in that court, with a view to the trial of Marat before it; 
the same clause was afterward made the means of conduct- 
mg almost all of themselves to the scaffold._-See Ilist. dela 
Cony., ii. 209, 210, 
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missioners of the convention known 
4 q, at Paris, than the convention declared 
enounced, is. 
and Commit- its sittings. permanent, denounced Du- 
tee of Public mourier, as a traitor, fixed a price on 
Safety crea- his head, banished the Duke of Or- 
nee leans and all the Bourbons, and cre- 
ated the famous Commirres or Punic Sarery, 
destined to complete the crimes and destroy 
the authors of the Revolution.* Though the 
Girondists concurred in these measures as warm- 
ly as the Jacobins, yet they were accused of a 
secret leaning towards the rebellious general, 
and this, on the alarm following his defection, 
became a powerful engine in the hands of their 
adversaries. Robespierre accused by name Bris- 
sot, Guadet, Vergniaud, Petion, and Gensonné 
in the convention, while Marat denounced them 
inthe popular societies. As president of the so- 
ciety of Jacobins, he wrote a circular to the de- 
partments, in which he invoked “ the thunder of 
accusations and petitions against the traitors and 
unworthy delegates who had strove to save the 
tyrant by voting for the appeal to the people.”’+ 
Fouguier Tinville was the public accuser in 
the Revolutionary Tribunal, and his name soon 
became as terrible as that of Robespierre to all 
‘France. He was born in Picardy, and exhibit- 
ed a combination of qualities so extraordinary, 
that, if it had not been established by undoubted 
testimony, it would have been deemed fabulous. 
Sombre, cruel, suspicious, the implacable ene- 
my of merit or virtue of any kind, ever ready to 
aggravate the sufferings of innocence, he appear- 
ed insensible to every sentiment of compassion 
or equity. Justice in his eyes consisted in con- 
demning; an acquittal was the source of pro- 
found vexation: he was never happy unless he 
had secured the conviction of all the accused. 
He exhibited in the pursuit of this object an ex- 
traordinary degree of ardour: he seemed to con- 
sider his personal credit as involved in the de- 
cision on their guilt: their firmness and calm 
demeanour in presence of their judges inspired 
him with transports of rage. But, with all this 
hatred for all that is most esteemed among men, 
he showed himself equally insensible to the at- 
tractions of fortune or the sweetnesses of do- 
mestic life. He required no species of recrea- 
tion: women, the pleasures of the table, of the 
theatre, were alike indifferent to him. Sober 
and sparing in diet, he never indulged in bac- 
chanalian excess, excepting when with the judg- 
es of the Revolutionary Tribunal he celebrated 
what they termed a few de file: that was, a sitting 
at which all the accused were condemned: he 
then gave way to intemperance. His power of 
undergoing fatigue was unbounded: he was sel- 
dom to be seen at the clubs or any public meet- 
ing: the Revolutionary Tribunal was the theatre 
of all his exertions. The sole recreation which 
he allowed himself was to behold his victims 
perish on the scaffold: he confessed that that 
spectacle had great attractions. He might, du- 
ring the period of his power, have amassed an 


Dumourier 


* The decree establishing the Committee of Public Safety 
was in these terms: ‘‘The committee shall be composed of 
twenty-five members: it shall be charged with the prepara- 
tion of laws, and all measures, exterior and interior, neces- 
sary for the safety of the Republic. The committee shall 
call to its meetings all the ministers composing the execu- 
tive authority at least twice a week. It shall render an 
account to the convention whenever required to do so, and 
inform it weekly of the state of the Republic, and of that 
of all matters connected with it which should be divulged.” 

See Hist. de la Conv., ii., 227. 
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immense fortune: he remained to the last poor,, 
and his wife is said to have died of famine. His. 
lodgings were destitute of every comfort: their: 
whole furniture after his death did not sell for 
twenty pounds. No seduction could influence 
him: he was literally a bar of iron against all. 
the ordinary desires of men. Nothing roused. 
his mind but the prospect of inflicting death, and 
then his animation was such that his counte 
nance became radiant and expressive.* 4, 

The infatuation of the Girondists hourly ir. 
creased. ‘The city of Paris was daily becoming 
more menacing, at least in its active and influ- 
ential masses, and yet they blindly reckoned on 
their inviolability under the Constitution, which 
they had so manifestly violated in the case of. 
the king. ‘This was the more extraordinary, as 
Robespierre began now openly to act on that. 
plan, which he never ceased to pursue till all his:. 
enemies were destroyed. This design consisted,. 
in the first instance, in getting quit of the Giron-- 
dists by means of the Mountain; and, secondly, . 
in destroying by its influence all persons of the 
ancient regimé, who, either by their rank, their: 
fortune, or their virtues, were fitted to give hiny 
any umbrage. He required to level all the heads- 
which rose above his own, and among these he 
had already marked out Philippe Egalité as his 
first Victim, the queen as the next; and having 
accomplished these objects, his last object was 
to decimate the Mountain itself, so that no rivaP. 
who could give him disquietude should be per- 
mitted to exist. At the same time, he persecu- 
ted with relentless vigour all the military leaders 
who had acquired any eminence, being well. 
aware it was among them that his most formid- 
able rival was likely to arise. Inconceivable as 
such a plan appears, nothing is more certain than 
that it existed, and the event will show how very 
near it was being carried into complete execue 
tion.t 

The infatuation of the Girondists was chiefly 
founded on the immense majority by which they 
had recently secured the election of Petion as 
mayor of Paris, in opposition both to Robes- 
pierre and Danton. ‘The former had only 2% 
votes, the latter 11, while Petion had 14,000. It 
is not surprising that with this majority they 
conceived themselves in a situation to brave the 
populace. The event soon showed on what fal. 
lacious grounds their reliance was placed.t 

The convention felt the necessity of making 
an effort to resist the inflammatory @}, naists 
proceedings of the Jacobins. By a send Marat 
united effort of the Girondists and tothe Revolu- 
neutral party, Marat was sent for tri- tionary Tri- 
al to the Revolutionary Tribunal, on °°7** 
the charge of having instigated the people to de- 
mand the punishment of the national repre- 
sentatives. This was the first instance of the 
inviolability of the convention being broken 
through, and, as such, it afforded an unfortunate 
precedent, which the sanguinary party were not. 
slow in following. Yet the accusation of Marat 
was in reality no violation of the privileges of 
the assembly. He was sent to the Revolution 
ary Tribunal, not for what he said or did in the 
convention, but for a circular addressed to the 
departments, as president of the Jacobin club; 
and it was never supposed that the members of 
the assembly were privileged to commit treason. 
without its walls.$ $ 

The Jacobins lost no time in adopting meas- 


* Hist. de la Cony., ii, 215, 217. t Ib., ii., 192° 
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wehement ures to counteract this vigorous step. 
agitation to The clubs, the youltitude, and the 


counteract it. centre of insurrection, the municipal- 
ity,. were put in motion. | The whole force of 
., popular agitation was called forth to 
15th of April. “ave as they expressed it, “that aus- 
tere, profound philosopher, formed by meditation 
and misfortune, gifted with such profound saga- 
ecity, and so great a knowledge of the human 
heart, who alone penetrated the designs of trai- 
tors on their triumphal cars at the moment when 
the stupid vulgar were still loading them with ap- 
plause.” Paché, the mayor of Paris, appeared 
‘at the bar of the assembly, to demand, in the 
mame of five-and-thirty sections, and of the com- 
mane, the expulsion of the leaders of the Gi- 
ronde. The young and generous Boyer Fon- 
frede demanded to be included in the list of the 
roscribed : an act of devotion which subsequent- 
ly cost him his life. All the members of the 
right and centre rose, and insisted upon being 
joined with their colleagues in the accusation. 
The petition was rejected, but the designs of its 
authors were gained; it accustomed the people 
to the spectacle of the convention being besieged 
by popular clamour, and impaired the majesty 
of the legislature by exhibiting the impunity 
with which its members might be assailed.* 
Marat was accompanied to the Revolutionary 
; Tribunal by the whole leaders of the Jac- 
obin party. He was acquitted, and 
brought back in triumph to the assembly. 
An immense multitude came with him to the 
gates; the leaders of the mob entered, and ex- 
claimed, ‘“ We bring you back the brave Marat, 
the tried friend of the people; they will never 
ease to espouse his cause.” A sapper broke 
off from the multitude, and exclaimed, “ Marat 
was ever the friend of the people; had his head 
fallen, the head of the sapper would have fallen 
avith it.’ At these words he brandished his axe 
in the air, amid shouts of applause from the 
Mountain and the galleries. ‘The mob insisted 
upon defiling in triumph through the hall; be- 
fore the president could consult the assembly on 
the subject, the unruly body rushed in, bearing 


Ue is ac- 
quitted. 


down all opposition, and, climbing over all the: 


barriers, seated themselves in the vacant places 
of the deputies, who retired in disgust from such 
a scene of violence. The convention beheld in 
silence the defeat of its measures; the Jacobins 
redoubled their efforts to improve the victory they 
had gained. Its approaches were incessantly be- 
sieged by an unruly mob, who clamoured for 
vengeance against thesproscribed deputies; the 
galleries were filled by partisans of the Jacobins, 
who stifled the arguments of their opponents, and 
loudly applauded the most violent proposals; the 
clubs at night resounded with demands of ven- 
geance against the traitor faction.t 

The Girondists now saw that there was no 
‘Energetic pro- time to lose in coercing the attempts 
‘posal of Gua- of the Jacobins and of the munici- 
‘det. l0thof pality. Guadet, in an energetic dis- 
aay: course, declared, ‘Citizens, while 
good men lament in silence the misfortunes of 
the country, the conspirators are in motion to de- 
stroy it. Like Cesar, they exclaim, ‘ Let others 
speak, we act.’ To meet them, we must act also. 
“The evil lies in the impunity of the conspirators 
of March 10; in the prevailing anarchy; in the 
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misrule of the authorities of Paris, who thirst 
only for power and gold. There is yet time to 
save the country, and our own tarnished honour, 
I propose instantly to annul the authorities of 
Paris; to replace the municipality by the presi- 
dents of the sections; to unite the supplementary 
members of the assembly at Bourges; and to 
announce this resolution to the departinents by 
extraordinary couriers.” These decisive m-as- 
ures, if adopted by the assembly would have de- 
stroyed the power of the municipality, and the 
designs of the conspirators; but the would have 


at once occasioned a civil war, and, by dividing _ 


the centre of action, augmented the danger of 
foreign subjugation. The majority were influ- 
enced by these considerations ; the separation of 
the assembly into two divisions, one at Paris, 
‘one at Bourges, seemed the immediate forerun- 
ner of conflicting governments. Barere sup- 
ported these opinions. “It is by union and firm- 
ness,” he said, “that you must dissipate the 
storms which assail you; division will acceler- 
ate your ruin: do you imagine that, if the con- 
spirators dissolve the convention in 
the centre of its power, they will have 
any difficulty in disposing of its rem- 
nant assembled at Bourges? I pro- 
pose that we should nominate a com- 1, 
mission of twelve persons, to watch ~~" 

over the designs of the commune, to examine 
into the recent disorders, and arrest the persons 
of their authors; but never, by acceding to the 
measure of Guadet, declare ourselves unequal to 
combat its influence.” This proposal was adopt- 
ed by the convention, and the opportunity of de- 
stroying the municipality lost forever.* 

The Commission of Twelve, however, com- 
menced their proceedings with vigor- 
ous measures. A conspiracy against 
the majority of the convention had for 
some time been openly organized in 
Paris; the club of the Cordeliers was 
the centre of the movement, and an 
insurrectionary committee sat night 
and day. The public fervour soon demanded 
more than the mere proscription of the thirty 
deputies; three hundred were required. Varlet 
had openly proposed a plan for the insurrection, 
which was discussed amid furious cries at the 
Cordeliers, and the execution of the design fixed 
for the 22d of May. It was agreed that the arm- 
ed multitude should proceed to the hall of the 
convention, with the Rights of Man veiled by 
erape, to seize and expel all the members who 
had belonged to the Constituent or Legislative As- 
semblies, turn out the ministry, and destroy all 
who bore the name of Bourbon.t 

The committee speedily obtained evidence of 
this conspiracy, and arrested one of its leaders, 
Hebert, the author of an obscene and revolting 
Revolutionary journal, entitled the ‘“ Pere Du- 
chesne,” which had acquired immense circulation 
among the followers of the municipality. ‘That 
turbulent body instantly put itself in a state of 
insurrection, declared its sitting permanent, and 
invited the people to raise the standard of revolt. 


It is not adopt- 
ed, but a com 
mission of 
twelve ap- 


General in- 
surrection 
against the 
Girondists 
and conven- 
tion, 21st 
May. 


Some of the most violent sections followed their ° 


example; those who held out for the assembly 


were besieged by clamorous bands of armed . 


men. The club of the Jacobins, of the Cordeliers, 


of the Revolutionary Sections, sat day and night; 
the agitation of Paris rose to the highest pitch.t 


* Toul., iii., 261. Th., iv., 198. 
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On the 25th of May, afurious multitude assem- 
-25th Ma bled round the hall ofthe convention, and 
Ya deputation appeared at the bar, de- 
manding, in the most threatening terms, the sup- 
pression of the Commission of ‘I'welve, and im- 
mediate liberation of Hebert, the imprisoned 
member of the magistracy; some even went the 
Jength of insisting that the commission should im- 
mediately be sent to the Revolutionary Tribunal. 
Isnard, president of the assembly, a courageous 
and eloquent Girondist, replied, “ Listen to my 
words: if ever the convention is exposed to dan- 
ger—if another of those insurrections, which have 
recurred so frequently since the 10th of March, 
breaks out, and the convention is outraged by an 
armed faction, France will rise as one man to 
avenge our cause, Paris will be destroyed, and 
soon the stranger will inquire on which bank of 
the Seine Paris stood.”* 
This indignant reply produced, at the moment, 
a great impression; but crowds of subsequent 
petitioners, with Danton at their head, quickly 
appeared, and restored confidence to the con- 
-Spirators. Upon the continued refusal of Isnard 
to liberate Hebert, crowds from the benches of 
‘the Mountain rose to drag him from his seat; the 
Girondists assembled to defend him. In the 
midst of the tumult, Danton, in a voice of thun- 
der, exclaimed, “ So much impudence is beyond 
endurance; we will resist you; let there be no 
Jonger any truce between the Mountain and the 
‘base men who wished to save the tyrant.”+ 
The deputies from the municipality retired on 
that occasion without having obtained what they 
desired ; but they were resolved instantly to pro- 
ceed to insurrection. All the remainder of the 
25th and the whole of the 26th was spent in agi- 
tation, and exciting the people by the most in- 
‘flammatory harangues. Such was the success 
of their efforts, that, by the morning of the 27th, 
eight-and-twenty sections were assembled to peti- 
tion for the liberation of Hebert. ‘The commis- 
-sion of twelve could only rely on the support of 
the armed force of three sections; but they has- 
tened, on the first summons, to the support of 
the convention, and ranged themselves, with their 
arms and artillery, round the hall. But an’ im- 
‘mense multitude crowded round their ranks; 
eries of ‘“‘ Death to the Girondists!” resounded 
on all sides, and the hearts even of the most reso- 
lute began to quail under the fury and menacing 
“conduct of the people.t 
The Girondists with difficulty maintained their 
ground against the Jacobins within 
Desperate con- the assembly, and the furious mul- 
test in the as- ~*~ ue 3 
“sembly. Report titude who besieged its walls, when 
of Garat,decla- Garat, the minister of the interior, 
ring Paris tran- entered and deprived them of their 
ails last resource, the necessity of un- 
bending firmness. When called*upon to report 
“upon the state of Paris, he declared “ that he saw 
no appearance of a conspiracy; that he had met 
with nothing but respect from the crowd which 
surrounded the assembly; and that the only per- 
f.dious design which he believed existed, was to di- 
vide, by the dread of chimerical dangers, two par- 
‘ties, equally desirous of promoting the public wel- 
fare.” In making this report, Garat had been de- 
‘ceived by Paché, mayor of Paris, a hypocritical 
Jacobin of the most dangerous character. France 
had reason then to lament the retirement of the firm 
and sagacious Roland from his important office.$ 
* Bete 9. Mig.,i., 262. Th., iv., 213. 
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Struck dumb by this extraordinary and unex- 
pected report, which appeared accountable only 
on the defection of the minister of the interior, 
the Girondists, for the most part, withdrew from 
the assembly, and the courageous Isnard was re- 
placed in the president’s chair by Herault de 
Sechelles. Yielding to the clamour which be- 
sieged the legislature, he declared “the force of 
reason and of the people are the same thing; you 
deimand a magistrate in detention, the representa- 
tives. of the people restore him to you.” The 
motion was then put, that the Commission of 
Twelve should be abolished, and Hebert set at 
liberty; it was carried at midnight, amid shouts 
of triumph from the mob, who constituted the 
majority, by climbing over the rails, and voling on 
the benches of the Mountain with the Jacobins.* 

Ashamed of the consequences of their untime- 
ly desertion of the convention, the Girondists, on. 
the following day, assembled in force and re- 
versed the decree, extorted by force on the pre- 
ceding evening. Lanjuinais in an especial man- 
ner distinguished himself in this debate, which 
was tumultuous and menacing to the very last 
degree. “Above fifty thousand citi- 26th M 
zens,” said he, “have already been im- ~”*" ™9v- 
prisoned in the departments by orders of your 
commissioners; more arbitrary arrests have ta- 
ken place than under the old régime in a whole 
century; and you have excited all this tumult, 
because we have put into custody two or three 
individuals who openly proclaimed murder and 
pillage. Your commissaries are proconsuls, who 
act far from you and without your knowledge, 
and your whole jealousy is centred on the com- 
mission placed under your eyes, and subject to 
your immediate control. On Sunday last it was 
proposed at the Jacobins to have a general mas- 
sacre in Paris; to-night the same proposal is to 
be brought forward at the Cordeliers, and the 
electoral club of the Evéché; the proofs of the 
conspiracy are ready; we offer them to you, and 
yet you hesitate; you protect only assassins 
covered with blood.” At these words the Mount- 
ain drowned the voice of the speaker, and Le- 
gendre threatened to throw him headlong from 
the tribune. But the intrepid Lanjuinais kept 
his ground; and the decree of the preceding day 
was reversed by a majority of fifty-one. The 
Jacobins instantly broke out into the most furi- 
ous exclamation. “ Yesterday,” said Danton, 
“you did an act of justice; beware of departing 
from its example; if you persist in asserting the 
powers you have usurped; if arbitrary impris- 
onments continue; if the public magistrates are 
not restored to their functions, after having shown 
that we surpass our enemies in moderation and 
wisdom, we will show that we surpass them in 
audacity and revolutionary vigour.” ‘“ You have 
violated the ‘ Rights of Man,’” said Collot d’Her- 
bois; “tremble! we are about to follow your ex- 
ample ; they shall nct serve as a shield to tyrants. 
Throw a veil over the statue of Liberty, so im- 
pudently placed in the midst of your hall; we 
will not incur the guilt of any longer restraining 
the indignation of the people.”+ , 

The agitation, which had begun to subside 
after the victory of the preceding €VEN- Renewal of 
ing, was renewed with redoubled vio- the insur- 
lence on the reversal of the decree. roca H 
Robespierre, ,Marat, Danton, Chau- “*Y °"*" 
mette, and Paché immediately commenced the 
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organization of a new revolt; the 29th was em- 
ployed for arranging the forces. On the 30th, 
ihe members of the electoral body, the commis- 
sioners of the clubs, the deputies of the sections, 
declared themselves in insurrection ; Henriot 
received the command of the armed force; and 
the Sans Culottes were promised forty sous a 
day while under arms. ‘These arrangements be- 
ing made, the tocsin sounded, the générale beat 
at daybreak on the morning of the 31st, and the 
forces of the fauxbourgs marched to the Tuil- 
eries, where the convention was assembled.* 

On this occasion the first symptom appeared 
of a division between Danton and Robespierre 
and the more furious Jacobins: the former was 
desirous of procuring the abolition of the com- 
mittee of twelve, but not of an outrage on the 
legislature; the latter wished to overturn the 
convention by the force of the municipality. 
But he was already passed in the career of rev- 
olution by more desperate insurrectionists: a 
general revolt had been resolved on by the cen- 
fral committee of insurrection; a moral insur- 
rection, as they termed it, unaccompanied by 
pulage or violence, but with such an appalling 
display of physical force as should render resist- 
ance impossible. Forty-eight sections met, and 
publicly announced their determination to raise 
the standard of revolt; and by daybreak on the 
31st, all Paris was in arms.t 

The National Guard and the insurgent forces 
were at first timid and uncertain whose orders 
to obey, and for what object they were called out. 
The terrible cannoniers, the janizaries of the 
Revolution, took the lead. The cry “ Vive la 
Montagne! Perissent les Girondins!” broke 
from their ranks, and revealed the secret of the 
day ; they fixed the wavering by the assumption 
ofthe lead. It was soon discovered that the ob- 
ject was to present a petition, supported by an 
armed force, to the assembly, demanding the 
proscription of the twenty-two leaders of the Gi- 
ronde, the suppression of the Committee of 
Twelve, and the imposition of a maximum on 
the price of bread't 

In the Fauxbourg St. Antoine, the old centre 
Vastforces or- Of insurrections, the revolt assumed. 
ganized inthe a more disorderly character. Pil- 
lage, immediate rapine and disorder, 
could alone rouse its immense population. The 
commune excited their cupidity by proposing to 
march to the Palais Royal, whose shopkeepers 
were the richest in Paris. ‘Arm yourselves,” 
exclaimed the agents of the municipality ; “the 
counter revolution is at hand; at the Palais 
Royal they are at this moment crying ‘ Vive le 
Roi,’ and trampling under foot the national co]- 
ours; all its inhabitants are accomplices in the 
plot: march to the Palais Royal, and thence to 
the convention.” But the inhabitants of that 
district were prepared for their defence; the 
gates of the palace were shut, and artillery pla- 
zed in the avenues which led to them. When 
‘he immense forest of pikes began to debouche 
from the side of the fauxbourgs, the cannoniers 
stood with lighted matches to their pieces; and 
the wave of insurrection rolled aside to the more 
defenceless quarter of the legislature.§ 

The convention had early assembled at the 
sound of the tocsin; the chiefs of the Girondists, 
notwithstanding the earnest entyeaties of their 
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friends, all repaired to the post of danger. They 
had passed the night in the house of a common 
friend, assembled together armed, and resolved 
to sell their lives dearly; but at daybreak they 
left their asylum, and took their seats in the con+ 
vention as the tocsin was sounding. Garat per- 
sisted in maintaining that there was nothing to 
fear; that a moral insurrection alone was in con~ 
templation. Paché, with hypocritical zeal, de- 
clared that he had doubled the guards of the con- 
vention, and forbid the cannon of alarm to be 
discharged. At that instant the sound of the 
artillery was heard; the agitation of the assem- 
bly immediately became extreme. ‘I demand,” 
said Thuriot, “that the Commission of Twelve be 
instantly dissolved.” ‘And I,” said Tallien, 
“that the sword of the law strike the conspira- 
tors in the bosom of the convention.” The Gi- 
rondists insisted that Henriot, the commander- 
in-chief, should be called to the bar, for sounding 
the cannon of alarm without the authority of the 
convention. “If a combat commences,” said 
Vergniaud, “ whatever be its result, it will ruin. 
the Republic. Let all the members swear to die 
at their posts.” They all took the oath: in a few 
hours it was forgotten. ‘ Dissolve the Commis~+ 
sion of Twelve,” said Danton, with his tremen- 
dous voice; “the cannon has sounded. If you 
have any political discretion, you will take ad, 
vantage of the public agitation to furnish you . 
with an excuse for retracing your steps and re- 
gaining your lost popularity. I address myself 
to those deputies who have some regard to the 
situation in which they are placed, and not to 
those insane mortals who listen to nothing but 
their passions. Hesitate no longer, therefore, to 
satisfy the people.” ‘“ What people ?” exclaim- 
ed Vergniaud. ‘‘'That people,” replied Danton, 
“that immense body, which is our advanced 
guard; which hates alike every species of tyr- 
anny, and that base moderation which would 
speedily bring it back. Hasten, then, to satisfy 
them; save them from the aristocrats; save 
them from their own anger; and if the move- 
ment should continue when this is done, Paris 
will soon annihilate the factions who disturb its 
tranquillity.* 

The Tuileries were blockaded by the multi- 
tude; their presence, and the vociferous ., 
language of the petitioners, who were Sait 
successively admitted to the bar of the assail the 
assembly, encouraged the Jacobins to conven- 
attempt the instant destruction of their "°™ 
opponents. Barere and the Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety proposed as a compromise that the — 
Commission of Twelve should be dissolved; — 
Robespierre and his associates urged the imme- 
diate arrest of the Girondists: “Citizens,” said 
he, “let us not lose our time in vain clamours 
and insignificant propositions, This day is per~— 
haps the last of the struggles of freedom against 
tyranny.” ‘Move, then,” exclaimed Vergni- 
aud. ‘ Yes,” said he, ‘‘I move, and my motiow 
is against you! Against you, who, after the’ 
revolution of August 10, strove to lead to the ~ 
scaffold the men who achieved it; against you, 
who have never ceased to urge measures fatal to: 
the prosperity of Paris; against you, who en- 
deavoured to save the tyrant; against you, who 
have conspired with Dumourier to overthrow 
the Republic; against you, who have unrelent- 
ingly attacked those whose heads Dumourier — 
demanded; against you, whose criminal ven- 
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geance has provoked the cries of indignation, 
which you now reproach as a crime to those 
who have suffered from it. I move the immedi- 
ate accusation of those who have conspired with 
Dumourier, and are specified in the petitions of 
the people.” ‘The assembly, moved by the vio- 
lence with which they were surrounded, deemed 
it tae most prudent course to adopt the proposal 
of Barere and the committee for the suppres- 


sion of the commission, without the violent pro-, 


posals of the Jacobins; a ruinous precedent of 
submission to popular violence, which soon 
brought about their total subjugation.* 


s---~- But the Revolutionists had no intention of 


stopping half way in their career of violence. 
On the evening of the 31st, Billaud Varennes 


declared in the club of the Jacobins “that they | 


had only half done their work; it must be in- 
stantly completed, before the people have time to 
cool in their ardour.” “ Be assured,” said Bour- 
don @’ l’Oise, ‘that all those who wish to estab- 
lish a burgage aristocracy will soon begin to re- 
flect on their proceedings. Already they ask, 
when urged to put themselves in insurrection, 
Against whom are we to revolt? The aristocra- 
cy is destroyed, the clergy are destroyed. Who 
then are our oppressors?” Lest any such reac- 
tion should take place, they resolved to keep the 
people continually in agitation. The Ist of June 
was devoted to completing the preparations; in 
the evening, Marat himself mounted the steeple 
of the Hotel de Ville, and sounded the toesin. 
The générale beat through the night, and Paris 
was under arms by daybreak on the morning of 
the 2d.t 

On this, the last day that they were to meet in 
this world, the Girondists dined together to de- 
liberate on the means of defence which yet re- 
mained in the desperate state of their fortunes. 
Their opinions, as usual, were much divided. 
Some thought that they should remain firm at 
their posts, and die on their curule chairs, de- 
fending to the last extremity the sacred charac- 
ter with which they were invested. Petion, Bu- 
zot, and Gensonné, supported that mournful and 
magnanimous resolution. Barbaroux, consult- 
ing only his impetuous courage, was desirous to 
brave his enemies by his presence in the con- 
vention. Others, among whom were Louvet, 
strenuously maintained that they should instant- 
ly abandon the convention, where their deliber- 
ations were no longer free, and the majority were 
intimidated by the daggers of the Jacobins, and 
retire each into his own department, to return to 
Paris with such a force as should avenge the 
cause of the national representation. The de- 
liberation was still going forward when the 
clang of the toscin and the rolling of the drums 
warned them that the insurrection had com- 
menced, and they broke up without having 
come to any determination.t 

At eight o’clock Henriot put himself at the 
head of the immense columns of armed men as- 
sembled round the Hotel de Ville, presented 
himself before the council of the municipality, 
and declared, in the name of the insurgent peo- 
ple, that they would not lay down their arms till 
they had obtained the arrest of the obnoxious 
deputies. 
. The forces assembled on this occasion were 
most formidable. One hundred and sixty pieces 
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of cannon, with tumbrils, and wagons of bal.s 
complete, furnaces to heat them red-hot, lighted 
matches, and drawn swords in the hands of the 
gunners, resembled rather the preparations for 
the siege of a powerful fortress than demonstra- 
tions against a pacific legislature. In addition 
to this, several battalions, who had marched that 
morning for La Vendée, received counter orders, 


and re-entered Paris in a state of great irritation. 


They were instantly supplied with assignats, 
worth five francs each, and ranged themselves 
round Henriot, ready to execute his commands, 
even against the convention. After haranguing 
them in the Place de.Gréve, he proceeded to the 
other insurgents, put himself at their head, and 
marched to the Carrousel. By ten o’clock the 
whole avenues to the Tuileries were blockaded 
by dense columns and artillery; and eighty thou- 
sand armed men surrounded the defenceless rep- 
resentatives of the people.* 

Few only of the proscribed deputies were 
present at this meeting. The intrep- vehement dee 
id Lanjuinais was among the num- bate in the as- 
ber; from the tribune he drew a sembly. 
picture, in true and frightful colours, of the state 
of the assembly, deliberating for three days un- 
der the poniards of assassins, threatened without 
by a furious multitude, domineered within by a 
faction, who wielded at will its violence, de- 
scending from degradation to degradation, re- 
warded for its condescension with arrogance, for 
its submission by outrage. “As long as I am 
permitted to raise my voice in this place,” said 
he, ‘‘I shall never suffer the national representa- 
tion to be degraded in my person, Hitherto you 
have done nothing; you have only suffered ; you 
have sanctioned everything required of you. An 
insurrection assembles and names a committee 
to organize a revolt, with a commander of the 
armed force to direct it; and you tolerate the in- 
surrection, the committee, the commander.” At 
these words the cries of the Mountain drowned 
his voice, and the Jaeobins rushed forward to 
drag him from the tribune; but he held fast, 
and the president at length succeeded in resto- 
ring silence. ‘I demand,” he concluded, “ that 
all the Revolutionary authorities of Paris be in- 
stantly dissolved; that everything done during the 
last three days be annulled; that all who arrogate 
to themselves an illegal authority be declared out 
of the pale of the law.” He had hardly conclu- 
ded, when the insurgent petitioners entered, and 
demanded his own arrest, and that of the other 
Girondists. Their language was brief and de- 
cisive. ‘The citizens of Paris,’ said they, 
“have been four days under arms; for four days 
they have demanded from their mandatories re- 
dress of their rights so scandalously violated; 
and for four days their mandatories have done 
nothing to satisfy them. The conspirators must 
instantly be placed under arrest: You must in- 
stantly save the people, or they will take their 
safety into their own hands.” ‘Save the peo- 
ple,” exclaimed the Jacobins; “save your col- 
leagues by agreeing to their provisional arrest.” 
Barere and the neutral party urged the proscribed 
deputies to have the generosity to give in their 
resignations in order to tranquillize the public 
mind. Isnard, Lanthenas, and others, complied 
with the request; Lanjuinais positively refused. 
“ Hitherto,” said he, “I have shown some cour- 
age; I will not fail at the last extremity: you need 
not expect from me either suspension or resigna- 
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tion.” Being violently interrupted’ by the left, 
he added, “ When the ancients prepared a sacri- 
fice, they crowned the victim with flowers and 
garlands when they conducted him to the altar; 
the priest sacrificed him, but added not insult or 
injury. But you, more cruel than they, commit 
outrages on the victim who is making no efforts 
to avert his fate.” “I have sworn to die at my 
post,” said Barbaroux; “I will keep my oath. 
Bend, if you please, before the municipality, you 
who refused to arrest their wickedness, or rather 
imitate us, whom their fury immediately de- 
mands: wait, and brave their fury. You may 
compel me to sink under their daggers—you 
shall not make me fall at their feet.”* 

While the assembly was in the utmost agita- 
tation, and swayed alternately by ter- 
out of the ror and admiration, Lacroix, an inti- 
hall. mate friend of Danton’s, entered with a 
haggard air, and announced that he had been 
stopped at the gate, and that the convention was 
imprisoned within its walls. The secret of the 
revolt became now evident; it was not conduct- 
ed by Danton and the Mountain, but by Robes- 
pierre, Marat, and the municipality. “We 
must instantly avenge,” said Danton, “ this out- 
rage on the national representation: let us go forth 
and awe the rebels by the majesty of the legisla- 
ture.” Headed by its president, the convention 
set out, and moved in a body, with the signs of 
distress, to the principal gate leading to the Place 
de Carrousel. They were there met by Henriot 
on horseback, with his sword in his hand, at the 
head of the most devoted battalions of the faux- 
bourgs. “ What do the people demand?’ said 
Bnt are driv. the president, Herault de Sechelles ; 
enbackbythe “the convention is occupied with 
armed bands. nothing but their welfare.” “ He- 
rault,” replied Henriot, “the people are not to 
be deceived with fine words; they demand that 
four-and-twenty culpable deputies be given up.” 
“Demand rather that we should be given up,” 
exclaimed those who surrounded the president. 
«“Cannoniers! to your pieces!” replied Henroit. 
Two guns, charged with grapeshot, were pointed 
against the assembly, which involuntarily fell 
back, and, after in vain attempting to find the 
means of escape at the other gates of the garden, 
returned in dismay to the hall. Marat followed 
them, at the head of a body of brigands. “I or- 
der you, in the name of the people, to enter, to de- 
liberate, and to obey.” + 

When the members were seated, Couthon rose. 
The thirty Gi- ““ YOU have now had convincing evi- 
rondists are dence,” said he, ‘that the convention 
given up and js perfectly free; the indignation of 
imprisoned. the people is only pointed against 
certain unworthy members: we are surrounded 
by their homage and affection: let us obey alike 
our own conscience and their wishes. I pro- 
pose that Lanjuinais, Vergniaud, Sillery, Gen- 
sonné, Le Hardi, Guadet, Petion, Brissot, Boi- 
leau, Birotteau, Valazé, Gomaise, Bertrand, Gar- 
dieu, Keverlegan, Mellevant, Bergoien, Barba- 
roux, Ledon, Buzot, Lasource, Rabaut, Salles, 
Chambon, Gorsas, Grangeneuve, Le Sage, Vi- 
gie, Louvet, and Henri Lariviere, be :immedi- 
ately put under arrest.” With the dagger at 
their throats, the convention passed the decree : 
a large body had the courage to protest against 
the violence, and refuse to vote. ‘This suicidal 
measure was. carried by the sole vote of the 
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Mountain and a few adherents: the great major- 
ity refused to have any share in it. ‘The multi- 
tude gave tumultuous cheers and dispersed ; 
their victory was complete; the municipality of 
Paris had overthrown the National Assembly.* 

The political career of the Girondists was ter- 
minated by this day; thenceforward they were 
known only as individuals, by their heroic con- 
duct in adversity and death. Their strife with 
the Jacobins was a long struggle between two 
classes, who invariably succeed each other in - 
the lead of revolutionary convulsions. The 
rash and reckless, but able and generous party, 
which trusted to the force of reason in popular 
assemblies, perished because they strove to ar- 
rest the torrent they had let loose, to avenge the 
massacres of September, avoid the execution of 
the king, resist the institution of the Revolution- 
ary Tribunal, and the Committee of Public Safe- 
ty. With the excitement of more vehement pas- 
sions, with the approach of more pressing dan- 
gers, with the advent of times when moderation 
seemed a crime, they expired. Thereafter, when 
every legal form was violated, every appeal 
against violence stifled by the imprisonment of 
the Girondists, democratic despotism marched in 
its career without an obstacle, and the terrible 
dictatorship, composed of the Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety and the Revolutionary Tribunal, was 
erected in resiStless sovereignty.t 

The proscribed members were at first put un- 
der arrest in their own houses. Sev- Many escape 
eral found the means of escape be- into the proy- 
fore the order for their imprison- ™¢es- 
ment was issued. Barbaroux, Petion, Lanjui- 
nais, Henri Lariviere, arrived at Caen, in Nor- 
mandy, where a feeble attempt at resistance to 
the usurped authority of the Parisian mob was 
made, which speedily yielded to the efforts of the 
Jacobin emissaries. Louvet escaped to Bour- 
deaux, and subsequently wandered for months 
among the forests and caverns of the Jura, where 
he employed his hours of solitude in composing 
the able memoirs of his life. Vergniaud, Gua- 
det, Brissot, and the other leaders, were soon af- 
terward consigned to prison, from whence, after 
a painful interval, they were conducted to the 
seaftold.t 

Their trial and condemnation took place in 
October, before the Revolutionary phe, trial 
Tribunal, The convention passed a and condem- 
decree authorizing their trial; the in- nation. 
dictment against them was general, but its spe- 
cific charges affected only five or six of the ac- 
cused, ‘They insisted upon the right of separ- 
ate defence; the Jacobins, the Committee of 
Public Safety, and the convention, held 
this demand decisive evidence of anew 2%? 19 
conspiracy. To obviate its supposed danger, 
and guard against the effect of the well-lmown 
eloquence of the accused, which had already 
strongly moved the audience, the Revolutionary 
Tribunal, after the trial had proceeded some 
days, obtained from the convention a decree, au- 
thorizing them to convict and pass sentence as 
soon as they were convinced of the guilt of the 
accused, whether they had been heard in their de- 
fence or not.§ 4 

The grounds of the accusation were of the most 
contemptible kind: Chaumette recounted all the 
struggles of the municipality with the Coté Droit, 
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without adding a single fact that could inculpate 
the accused; the wretch Hebert recounted the 
pana of his arrest by the Commission of 

welve, and alleged that Roland had endeavour- 
ed to corrupt the public writers, by offering to 
buy up his obscene journal, the Pere Duchesne ; 
Destournelle deponed that the accused had ex- 
erted themselves to crush the municipality, de- 
clared against the massacres in the prisons, and 
laboured to institute a departmental guard. Cha- 
bot was the most virulent of the witnesses against 
them ; he ascribed to them a Machiavelian pol- 
icy throughout all the Revolution; endeayour- 
ing to convert everything to their own profit, 
and even permitting the massacres of Septem- 
ber, in order to cut off some of their enemies 
among the victims.* 

The prosecution lasted nine days. At the end 
of that time the jury declared themselves con- 
vinced; the eloquence of Vergniaud, the vehe- 
mence of Brissot, had pleaded in vain. The 
court then read to the accused the decree of the 
convention, empowering them to terminate the 
proceedings as soon as the jury had declared 
their minds made up; they saw upon this that 
their fate was determined, as they were to be 
condemned without being heard in their defence. 
They all rose, and, by loud expressions of indig- 
nation, drowned the voice of the president, who 
read their sentence. WValazé stabbed himself 
with a poniard, and perished in presence of the 
court, who immediately ordered that his dead 
body should be borne on a car to the place of ex- 
ecution, and beheaded with the other prisoners. 
La Source exclaimed, ‘‘I die at a time when the 
people have lost their reason: you will die as 
soon as they recover it.” The other prisoners 
embraced each other, and exclaimed, “ Vive la 
Republique!” The audience, though chiefly 
composed of the assassins of September 2d, were 
melted to tears.t 

The anxiety of his friends had provided Verg- 
niaud with a certain and speedy poi- 
son: he refused to make use of it, in 
order that he might accompany his 
friends to the scaffold. The eloquence of Verg- 
niaud, which poured forth the night before his 
execution, on the expiring liberty of France, in 
strains of unprecedented splendour, entranced 
even the melancholy inmates of the prison. The 
illustrious prisoners were conducted on-the 31st 
of October to the place of execution. They 
marched together with a firm step, singing the 
revolutionary song, which they applied by a 
slight change to their own situation : 

* Allons enfans de la patrie, 
Le jour de gloire est arrivé, 


Contre nous de tyrannie 
Le couteau sanglant est levé.” 


When they arrived at the place of execution 
they mutually embraced, exclaiming “ Vive la 
Republique!” Sillery ascended first; he bow- 
ed with a grave air to the people, and received 

with unshrinking firmness the fatal stroke. 

They all died with the resolution of Romans, 
protesting, with their last breath, their attach- 
ment to freedom and the Republic.t ; 

A young man, named Girey Dufocé, was 
brought to the bar of the Revolutionary Tribu- 
nal. The president asked if he had been a friend 
OTE eS Os TS a ea aR 
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of Brissot. “I had that happiness.” What 
is your opinion of him?” “That he lived like 
Aristides, and died like Sidney!” was the intrep- 
id answer. He was forthwith sent to the scaf- 
fold, where he perished with the firmness of his 
departed friend.* = 

Rabaud St. Etienne, one of the most enlighten- 
ed and virtuous of the proscribed deputies, had 
escaped soon after the 2d of June from Paris. 
Tired of wandering through the provinces, he 
returned to the capital, and lived concealed in the 
house of one of those faithful friends, of whom 
the Revolution produced so many examples, 
His wife, influenced by the most tender attach- 
ment, incessantly watched over his safety. In 
the street, one day, she met one of the Jaco- 
bins, who assured her of his interest in her hus- 
band, and professed his desire to give him an 
asylum in his own house. Rabaud being in- 
formed of the circumstance, and desirous of sa- 
ving his generous host from farther danger, in- 
formed the Jacobin of his place of retreat, and. 
assigned an hour of the night for him to come 
and remove him from it. The perfidious wretch 
came accompanied by gens-d’armes, who drag- 
ged their victim, with his friendly host and host- 
ess, to the Revolutionary Tribunal, whence they 
were sent to the scaffold.t In despair at having 
been the instrument, however innocent, of such 
treachery, his wife, in the flower of youth and 
beauty, put herself to death. 

Madame Roland was the next victim. This 
heroic woman had been early involved qyia) ana 
in the proscription of the Girondists, of death of 
whom her splendid talents had almost Madame 
rendered her the head. Confined in the Roland. 
prison of the Abbaye, she employed the tedious 
months of captivity in composing the memoirs 
which so well illustrate her eventful life. With 
a firm hand she traced, in that gloomy abode, the 
joyous as well as the melancholy periods of her 
existence; the brilliant dreams and ardent pa- 
triotism of her youth; the stormy and eventful 
scenes of her maturer years; the horrors and an- 
guish of her latest days. While suffering under 
the fanaticism of the people, when about to die 
under the violence of the mob, she never aban- 
doned the principles of her youth, or regretted 
her martyrdom in the cause of freedom. If the 
thoughts of her daughter and her husband some- 
times melted her to tears, she regained her firm- 
ness on every important occasion. Her Me- 
moirs evince unbroken serenity of mind, though 
she was frequently interrupted in their composi- 
tion by the cries of those whom the executioners 
were dragging from the adjoining cells to the 
scaffold.t 

On the day of her trial she was dressed with 
scrupulous care in white. Her fine 
black hair fell in profuse curls to her 
waist; but the display of its beauty 
was owing to her jailers, who had deprived her 
of all means of dressing it. She chose that dress 
as emblematic of the purity of her mind. Her 
advocate, M. Chaveau Lagarde, visited her to re- 
ceive her last instructions; drawing a ring from 
her finger, she said, “To-morrow I shall be no 
more; I know well the fate which awaits me; 
your kind assistance could be of no avail; it 
would endanger you without saving me. Do 
not, therefore, I pray you, come to the tribunal, 
but accept this as the last testimony of my re- 
gard.” Her defence, composed by herself the 
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night before the trial, is one of the most eloquent 
and touching monuments of the Revolution. Her 
answers to the interrogatories of the judges, the 
dignity of her manner, the beauty of her figure, 
melted even the Revolutionary audience with 
pity. Finding they could implicate her in no 
‘ other way, the president asked her if she was ac- 
quainted with the place of her husband’s retreat. 
She replied, that “‘ whether she knew it or not, she 
would not reveal it, and that there was no law by 
which she was obliged, in a court of justice, to 
violate the strongest feelings of nature.” Upon 
this she was immediately condemned. When 
the reading of her sentence was concluded, she 
rose and said, “‘ You judge me worthy to share 
the fate of the great men whom you have assas- 
sinated. I shall endeavour to imitate their firm- 
ness on the scaffold.” She regained her prison 
with an elastic step and beaming eye. Her 
whole soul appeared absorbed in the heroic feel- 
ings with which she was animated.* 

She was conveyed to the scaffold in the same 
car with a man whose firmness was not equal to 
her own. While passing along the streets, her 
whole anxiety appeared to be to support his cour- 
age. She did this wi ) so much simplicity and 
effect, that she frequently brought a smile on the 
lips which were about to perish. At the place 
of execution she bowed before the gigantic statue 
of Liberty, and pronounced the memorable words, 
“Oh, Liberty! how many crimes are committed 
in your name!” ‘When they arrived at the foot 
of the scaffold, she had the generosity to re- 
nounce, in favour of her companion, the privi- 
lege of being first executed. ‘ Ascend first,” 
said she ; ‘let me at least spare you the pain of 
seeing my blood flow.” Turning to the execu- 
tioner, she asked if he would consent to that ar- 
rangement. He replied, ‘ That his orders were 
that she should die first.” ‘You cannot,” said 
she, with a smile, “I am sure, refuse a woman 
her last request?” Undismayed by the spectacle 
which immediately ensued, she calmly bent her 
head under the guillotine, and perished with the 
serenity she had evinced ever since her imprison- 
ment.t 

Madame Roland had predicted that her hus- 
Daath ice band would not long survive her. Her 
M. Roland. Prophesy was speedily fulfilled. A few 

ays afterward, he was found dead on 
the road between Paris and Rouen; he had stab- 
bed himself in that situation, that he might not, 
by the situation in which his body was found, 
betray the generous friends who had sheltered 
him in his misfortunes. In his pocket was con- 
tained a letter, in these terms: ‘ Whoever you 
are, oh! passenger, who discover my body, re- 
Spect the remains of the unfortunate. They are 
those of a man who consecrated his whole life to 
be useful to his country; who died as he had 
sived, virtuous and unsullied. May my fellow- 
citizens embrace more humane sentiments: not 
fear, but indignation, made me quit my retreat 
when I heard of tne murder of my wife. "I loath- 
ed a world stained with so many crimes.” 

The other chiefs of the party, dispersed in the 
provinces of France, underwent innumerable 
dangers, and made escapes more wonderful even 
than those which romance has figured. Louvet 
owed his salvation to the fidelity of female at- 
tachment. Barbaroux, Buzot, Petion, and Va- 
lade were concealed at St. Emelion, in a cavern, 
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by a sister of Guadet. A few only escaped the 
anxious search of the Jacobins ;* their memoirs 
evince a curious proof of the indignation of en- 
thusiastic but virtuous minds at the triumph of 
guilty ambition. q 

Thus perished the party of the Gironde, reck- 
less in its measures, culpable for its Rogections 
rashness, but illustrious from its tal- on the over 
ents, glorious in its fall. Itembraced throw of the 
all the men who were philanthropists “itomdists. 
from feeling or Republicans from principle; 
the brave, the humane, the benevolent. But 
with them were also combined within its ranks 
numbers of a baser kind; many who employed 
their genius for the advancement of their ambi- 
tion, and were careless of their country provided 
they elevated their party. It was overthrown by 
a faction of coarser materials, but more deter- 
mined character, with less remains of conscien- 
tious feeling, but more acquaintance with practi- 
cal wickedness. Adorned by the most splendid tal- 
ents, supported by the most powerful eloquence, 
actuated at times by the most generous inten- 
tions, it perished the victim of a base and despic- 
able faction; of men sprung from the dregs of 
the populace, and impelled by guilty and selfish 
ambition, Such ever has and ever will be the 
result of revolutionary convulsions in society 
when not steadily opposed in the outset by a 
firm union of the higher classes of the commu- 
nity ; in the collision of opposite factions, the 
virtuous and the moderate will too often be over- 
come by the reckless and the daring. Prudence 
clogs their enterprise; virtue checks their am- 
bition; humanity paralyzes their exertions. 'They 
fall, because they recoil from the violence which 
becomes, in disastrous times, essential to com- 
mand success in revolutions. 

The principe. of this celebrated party dis- 
qualified them from taking an energetic or suc- 
cessful part in public affairs. Their aversion to 
violence, their horror at blood, rendered them to- 
tally unfit to struggle with their sanguinary an- 
tagonists. ‘They deemed it better to suffer than 
to commit violence; to die in the attempt to pre- 
serve freedom, rather than live by the atrocities 
which would subvert it. Their principles in the 
end, when driven to extremities, were those so 
finely expressed by Louis XVIII., when urged 
to assassinate Napoleon: “ In our family we are 
murdered, but we never commit murder.”’+ 

Their greatest fault, and it is one which all 
their subsequent misfortunes could not expiate, 
consisted in the agitation which they so sedulous- 
ly maintained in the public mind: The storm 
which their eloquence created, it was beyond the 
power of their wisdom to allay. They roused 
the people against the throne on the 10th of Au- 
gust; they failed in saving the monarch on the21st 
of January, and died under the axe of the Op- 
ulace whose furious passions they had awaken- 
ed. Such is the natural progress of revolution. 
Its early leaders become themselves the objects 
of jealousy when their rule is established; the 
turbulent and the ambitious combine against an 
authority which they are desirous of supplant- 
ing; stronger flattery to popular licentiousness, 
more extravagant protestations of public zeal, 
speedily rouse the multitude against those whe 
have obtained the influence which they desire 
for themselves. Power falls into the hands of 
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the most desperate: they gain everything, because 
they scruple at nothing. 

The Girondists and the whole Constitutional 
party of France experienced, when they at- 
tempted to coerce their former allies and restrain 
the march of the Revolution, the necessary ef- 
fect of the false principles on which they had 
acted, and the perilous nature of the doctrines 
which they had taken such pains to spread 
through the people. ‘They were never able 
thereafter to command the assistance of either of 
the great parties in the state, of the holders of 
property, or the advocates of spoliation. The 

ormer could place no confidence in them after 
having confiscated the Church property, perse- 
cuted the priests, carried the cruel decree against 
the emigrants, provoked the revolt of the 10th of 
August, and voted for the death of the king ; the 
datter felt against them all the bitterness of person- 
al deceit and party treachery, when they strove 
to wield the power of the executive against the 
amen with whom they had formerly acted, and 
the principles by which they had excited so 
mighty a convulsion. It is this feeling of dis- 
trust on the one hand, and treachery on the other, 
‘which so speedily annihilates the power of the 
authors of a revolution, when they endeavour to 
restrain its excesses, and renders the leaders of a 
mighty host in one year utterly powerless and 
contemptible in the next. It is the charge of in- 
consistency which they never can get over; the 
bitterness excited by an abandonment of princi- 
ple, which paralyzes all their efforts even to cor- 
rect its abuses. ‘The Girondists and Constitu- 
tionalists experienced this cruel reverse in the 
most signal manner in all the latter stages of the 
Revolution. Lafayette wielded the whole pow- 
er of France when he arrayed the National 
Guard against the monarchy in 1789, but he 
could not raise thirty men to join his standard in 
‘defence of the throne in 1792; and the leader of 
the populace on the 5th of October owed his es- 
‘eape from their ferocity solely to his confine- 
ment in an Austrian dungeon: Vergniaud and 
the Girondists were all-powerful while they were 
declaiming against the supposed treachery of the 
court, and inflaming the nation to plunge into a 
European war; but when they inveighed against 
the massacres in the prisons, and sought indi- 
‘rectly to save the life of the monarch whom they 
thad dethroned, they became to the last degree un- 
popular, and were consigned to prison and the 
‘scaffold amid the applause of the very multitude 
-which had so recently followed them with accla- 
amations. 

These facts suggest an important conclusion 
4n political science, which is, that the injustice 
‘and violence of a revolutionary party can hardly 
sever be effectually controlled by those who have 

articipated in its principles; but that the only 

ope of the friends of order in such circumstan- 
.ces is to be found in those who, under every in- 
‘timidation have resolutely resisted measures of 
injustice. There is something in courage and 
corsistency which commands respect even amid 
the bitterness ot faction; and if a reaction 
-against the reign of violence is ever to arise, its 
‘leaders must be found, not among those who 
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have abandoned, but who have ever resisted the 
march of revolution. It costs little to a soldier 
to fight under the banners of an able and reso- 
lute adversary, but he will never place confi- 
dence in a general who has abandoned his col- 
ours during the combat. The Republican wri- 
ters are all in error when they assert that the 
horrors of the Revolution were owing to the king 
not having cordially thrown himself into the 
arms of the Constitutional party. With such 
allies he never could have mastered the Jacobin 
party, supported as they were by so large a pro- 
portion of the urban population of France: it 
was the Royalists alone who could have effectu- 
ally taken advantage of the strong reaction 
against the Revolution which the first open acts 
of violence against the throne occasioned. And 
the event has abundantly proved the justice of 
these principles. The Orleans and Girondist 
parties were never able to oppose any serious 
resistance to the progress of the Revolution, and 
history can hardly find a skirmish to record, 
fought in defence of their principles ;* whereas 
the peasants of La Vendée, without any external 
aid, and under every disadvantage, waged a des- 
perate war with the Republic, and after six hun- 
dred battles had been fought, and a million of 
men slaughtered, were still, on the accession of 
Napoleon, unsubdued. It was the general deser- 
tion of the country by the emigrants, the treach- 
ery of the army, and the irresolution of the king, 
which really paved the way for the Jacobin ex- 
cesses. 

But although the previous excesses and reck- 
less ambition of the Girondists precluded them 
from opposing any effectual resistance to the 
progress of revolution, they did much to redeem 
their ruinous errors by the serenity of their 
death. Posterity invariably declares for the 
cause of virtue; the last impressions are those 
which are the most durable; the principles 
which in the end prove triumphant, are those 
which find a responsive echo in the human heart. 
Already this effect has become conspicuous. The 
talents, the yigour, the energy of the Jacobins, 
are forgotten in the blood which stained their 
triumphs; the imprudent zeal, the irresolute con- 
duct, the inexperienced credulity of the Giron- 
dists, are lost in the Roman heroism of their fall. 
The Reign of Terror, the night of the Revolution, 
was of short duration; the stars which were ex- 
tinguished in its firmament only turned the eyes 
of the world with more anxiety to the coming 
dawn. But the eloquence of Vergniaud, the he- 
roism of Madame Roland, have created a lasting 
impression upon the world; and while history, 
which records the dreadful evils which their im- 
petuous declamations produced upon their coun- 
try, cannot absolve them from the imputation of 
rash and perilous innovation, of reckless and in- 
considerate ambition, it must respect some of the 
motives which led even to errors whose conse- 
quences were then in a great degree unknown, 
and venerate the courage with which, in the last 


extremity, they met their fate. 
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CHAPTER X. 


REIGN OF TERROR—FROM THE FALL OF THE GIRONDISTS TO THE DEATH OF DANTON.. 


ARGUMENT. 

Formation of a new Government by the Jacobins.—Vast 
Powers conferred upon the Committee of Public Safety.— 
State of the Provinces.—Of Lyons, Bourdeaux, ‘and Mar- 
seilles.—General Coalition of Departments against the 

- Convention.—Measures to meet it: it is dissolved.—Im- 
mense Power of the Committee.—Law of suspected Per- 
sons.—Formation of Revolutionary Committees over all 
France.—Their immense Numbers aud Expense.—New 
Era established, and Sunday abolished.—Charlotte Cor- 
day.—Her Character.—She resolves to assassinate Marat. 
—Kills him.— Her Trial and Death.—A potheosis of Marat. 
—Arrest of seventy-three Members of the Convention.— 
Situation of Marie Antoinette—Cruel Treatment and 
Death of the Dauphin.—-Trial of the Queen.—Her heroic 
Conduct and Execution—And Character.—Violation of 
the Tombs of St. Denis.—Destruction of Monuments over 
all France.—Abjuration of Christianity by the Municipal- 
ity.—The Goddess of Reason introduced into the Conven- 
tion.—N6étre Dame named the Temple of Reason.—Uni- 
versal Abandonment of Religion, and closing of the 
Churches.—General and excessive Dissolution of Man- 
ners.—Confiscation of the Property of Hospitals and the 
Poor.—Arrest and Death of Bailly, of Barnave, Condor- 
cet, and Custine.—Trial and Execution of the Duke of 
Orleans.—Estrangement of the Dantonists, and ruling 
Power of the Municipality.—Publication of the Old Cor- 
delier.—Eftorts of Danton to detach Robespierre from the 
Municipality.—Secret Agreement between Robespierre 
and the Municipality, by which Danton is abandoned to 
the latter, and Hebert, Chaumette, and others, to the for- 
mer.—Announcement of the Projects in the Convention.— 
Proscription of the Anarchists.—Their disgraceful Death. 
—Rupture of Danton and Robespierre.—Arrest of the for- 
mer with Camille Desmoulins.—Violent Agitation in the 
Assembly.—Their Trial and Execution.—Resistless Pow- 
er of Robespierre.—General Reflections on the success- 
ive Destruction of the Revolutionists. 


“Tue rule of a mob,” says Aristotle, “is the 
worst of tyrannies;”* and so experience has 
proved it, from the caprice of the Athenian De- 
mocracy to the proscriptions of the French Rev- 
olution. The reason is permanent, and must re- 
main unaltered while society holds together, In 
contests for power, a monarch has, in general, 
to dread only the efforts of a rival for the throne; 
an aristocracy, the ascendency of a faction in the 
nobility; the populace, the vengeance of all the 
superior classes in the state. Hence the safety 
of the first is usually secured by the destruction 
of a single rival and his immediate adherents ; 
the jealousy of the second extinguished by the 
proscription or exile of a limited number of fam- 
ilies; but the terrors of the last require the de- 
struction of whole ranks in society. Measures 
dictated by the alarm for individuals become 
unnecessary when they have perished; those 
levelled against the influence of classes require 
to be pursued till the class itself is destroyed. 

It was not a mere thirst for blood which made 
Marat and Robespierre declare and act upon the 
principle that there could be no security for the 
Republic till two hundred and sixty thousand 
heads had fallen. Hardly any men are cruel for 
cruelty’s sake; the leaders of the Jacobins were 
not more so than the reckless and ambitious of 
any other country would be if exposed to the in- 
tiuence of similar passions. Ambition is the 
origin of desperate measures, because it renders 
men sensible only of the dictates of an insatiable 
passion; terror is the real source of cruelty. 


* Turrwyv rwy tupavyidwy Tedevtaca Onuoxparia.—Aris- 
tot., De Politica. 


Men esteem the lives of others lightly when their 
own are at stake. ‘The Revolutionary innova- 
tions being directed against the whole aristocrai- 
ic and influential classes, their vengeance was 
felt to be implacable, and no security could be 
expected to the Democratical leaders till their 
whole opponents were destroyed. 

In the strife of contending classes, the sphere 
of individual vengeance is fearfully augmented. 
Not one, but fifty leaders, have terrors to allay,. 
rivals to extinguish, hatred to gratify; with the 
multitude of aspirants to power increase the 
number of sacrifices that are required. Amid. 
the contests for influence and the dread of re-. 
venge, every man abandons his individual to his. 
political connexions; private friendship, public- 
character, yield to the force of personal appre— 
hension. A forced coalition between the most. 
dissimilar characters takes place from the press- 
ure of similar danger; friends give up friends- 
to the vengeance of political adversaries; indi 
vidual security, private revenge, are purchased 
by the sacrifice of ancient attachment. 

France experienced the truth of these princi- 
ples with unmitigated severity du- 
ring the later stages of the Revolu- a new gov- 
tion. But it was not immediately ernment by 
that the leaders of the victorious fac- the Jacctics 
tion ventured upon the practical application of 
their principles. The administration had been 
in the hands of the Girondists; some central 
power was indispensably required, on their over- 
throw, to put a period to the anarchy which 
threatened the country. The Committee of Pub-- 
lic Safety presented the skeleton of a government 
already formed. Created some months before, . 
it was at first composed of the neutral party; the~ 
victorious Jacobins, after the 31st of May, placed. 
themselves in possession of its power. Robes- 
pierre, St. Just, Couthon, Billaud Varennes, 
and Collot d’Herbois, were elected members, and 
speedily ejected Herault de Sechelles and the- 
other partisans of Danton. To the ruling Jaco-- 
bins the different departments of government 
were assigned: St. Just was intrusted with the- 
duty of denouncing its enemies ; Couthon, with 
bringing forward its general measures ; Billaud’ 
Varennes and Collot @’Herbois, with the man- 
agement of the departments; Carnot was made- 
minister of war; Barere, the panegyrist and ora- 
tor of the government ; Robespierre, general dic- 
tator over all.* 

The most extravagant joy prevailed among 
the Jacobins at their decisive triumph. “ The 
people,” said Robespierre, “have by their ccn- 
duct confounded all their opponents. Eighty 
thousand men have been under arms nearly a 
week, and not one shop has been pillaged, not 
one drop of blood shed; and they have proved by 
that whether the accusation was well founded, . 
that they wished to profit by the disorders to com. 
mit murderand pillage. Their insurrection was. 
spontaneous—the result of a universal moral con- 
viction—and the Mountain, itself feeble and ir— 
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resolute, showed that it had no hand in producing 
it. The insurrection was a great moral and 
popular effort, worthy of the enlightened people 
among whom it arose.” Under such plausible 
colours did the Revolutionists veil a movement 
which destroyed the only virtuous part of the 
Democracy, and delivered over France in fetters 
to the Reign of Terror.* 

The aspect of the convention, after this great 
event, was entirely changed from what it had 
Terror had mastered their re- 
sistance, proscription had thinned their ranks, 
The hall was generally silent. The right, and 
the majority of the centre, never voted, but seem- 
ed, by their withdrawal from any active part, to 
condemn the whole proceedings of the J acobins, 
and await intelligence from the provinces as the 
signal for action, All the decrees proposed by 
the ruling party were adopted in silence, without 
any discussion.t 

By a decree of the assembly, the whole power 
of the government was vested in the 
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upon the Sion of a general peace. They made 
Committee no concealment of the despotic nature 
ae = of the authority with which they were 


invested. “You have nothing now 
to dread,” said St. Just, “from the enemies of 
freedom; all we have to do is to make its friends 
triumphant, and that must be done at all hazards. 
In the critical situation of the Republic, it is in 
vain to re-establish the Constitution; it would 
offer impunity to every attack on liberty, by 
wanting the force to repress them. ‘You are too 
far removed from conspiracies to have the means 
of checking them ; the sword of the law must be 
intrusted to surer hands; it must turn every- 
where, and fall with the rapidity of lightning on 
all its enemies.”+ In silent dread the assembly 
and the people heard the terrible declaration; its 
justice was universally felt; the insupportable 
evils of anarchy could only be arrested by the 
sanguinary arm of despotism. 

While the practical administration of affairs 
was thus lodged with despotic power in the hands 
of the Committee of Public Safety, the general 
superintendence of the police was vested in an- 
other committee, styled of General Safety, subor- 
dinate to the former, but still possessed of a most 
formidable authority. Inferior to both in power, 
and now deprived of much of its political im- 
portance by the vast influence of the Committee 

- of Public Safety, the municipality of Paris began 
to turn its attention to the internal regulation of 
the city, and there exercised its power with the 
most despotic rigour. It took under its cogni- 
zance the police of the metropolis, the public sub- 
sistence, the markets, the public worship, the 
theatre, the courtezans, and framed on all these 
subjects a variety of minute and vexatious regu- 
lations, which were speedily adopted over all 
France. Chaumette, its public accuser, ever 
sure of the applause of the multitude, exerted in 
all these particulars the most rigorous authority. 
Consumed by an incessant desire to subject 

_ everything to new regulations, continually actu- 
ated by the wish to invade domestic liberty, this 
legislator of the market-places and warehouses 
‘became daily more vexatious and formidable’; 
while Paché, indolent and imperturbable, agreed 

to everything which was proposed, and left to 
Chaumette all the influence of popularity with 
the rabble.§ 

* Th., v., 3. w abi, v9) Te 
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The correspondence which the Jacobins carried: 
on'over all France, with the most ar- 
dent and factious in the towns and vil- State of the 
lages, speedily gave them the entire Provinces: 
command of the country. The Democratic arty,. 
in possession of all the municipalities in the de. 
partments, in consequence of their being elected 
by universal suffrage, armed with the powers of 
a terrible police, intrusted with the right of ma- 
king domiciliary visits, of disarming or imprison- 
ing the suspected persons, soon obtained an irre- 
sistible authority. In vain the armed sections. 
and battalions of the National Guard strove to 
resist; want of union and organization paralyzed, 
all their efforts. In almost all the towns of 
France they had courage enough to take up. 
arms, and everywhere endeavoured to withstand! 
the dreadful tyranny of the magistracies; but 
these bodies, based on the support and election: 
of the multitude, generally prevailed over the 
whole class of proprietors, and all the peaceable 
citizens, who in vain invoked the liberty, tran-- 
quillity, and security to property, for the preserva- 
tion of which they were enrolled. This was,. 
generally speaking, the situation of parties over 
all France, though the strife was more ardent-im 
those situations where the masses were densest,. 
and danger most evidently threatened the Revo- 
lutionary party.* 

The spirit of faction was, in an especial man~ 
ner, conspicuous at Lyons. A club o¢ Lyons 
of Jacobins was there formed, com- Bourdeaux,. 
posed of deputies from all the clubs of and Mar- 
note in the south of France, at the Séilles. 
head of which was an ardent Republican, of 
Italian origin, named Chalier, who was, at the 
same time, an officer of the municipality, and. 
president of the civil tribunal. The Jacobins: 
had got possession of all the offices in the muni- 
cipality except the mayoralty, which was still in 
the hands of a Girondist, of thé name of Neviere.. 
The Jacobin club made use of the utmost efforts 
to displace him, loudly demanded a Revolution- 
ary Tribunal, and paraded through the streets a. 
guillotine recently sent down from Paris “to 
strike terror into the traitors and aristocrats.” 
On the other hand, the armed sections, who were 
strongly attached to the principles of the Giron- 
dists, vigorously exerted themselves to resist the 
establishment of a tribunal which was shedding: 
such torrents of blood in the capital. Everything 
already announced that desperate strife, of which 
this devoted city so soon became the theatre.t 

The universal election of ardent and unprin- 
cipled Democrats to the whole situations in the 
magistracy, in all the towns of France, under 
the general suffrage of the inhabitants, in oppo- 
sition to all the efforts of a powerful, opulent, 
and, as the event proved, brave and devoted body 
of citizens in them all, is an instructive fact in 
political science. It proves how unfit such nu- 
merous bodies of men are to be intrusted with 
the choice of their own rulers in those periods: 
when firmness in the depositaries of power is 
most required; and how completely, under the 
influence of a highly popular right of suffrage, 
the weight of property is set at naught, even in 
those commercial cities where it might, a priori, 
have been deemed most considerable. The ad- 
dition which the Revolutionary party received to 
their power throughout the whole convulsion, 
from the firm hold which this popular election 
gave them of the municipalities over all France, 
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and the irresistible influence which they every- 
where possessed, was one of the principal causes 
of its rapid and deplorable progress. And it is 
not the least remarkable circumstance that this 
universal and cordial support was given by the 
vast majority in the commercial towns of France, 
in opposition to their direct and immediate in- 
terests; the looms employed in Lyons and St. 
Etienne having declined from 14,000 to 6000 be- 
tween 1789 and 1792, under the influence of rev- 
olutionary agitation, while, with the failure of 
their means of subsistence, the Democratic fer- 
vour of the deluded multitude appeared to be 
constantly increasing.* 

-—— In the other towns in the south of France the 
Girondists were all-powerful, and the utmost 
horror at the anarchical party, who had obtained 
the ascendency at Paris and in the northern 
provinces, was already conspicuous. From the 
mouth of the Rhone to that of the Garonne, these 
sentiments were nearly universal, and in some, 
even the municipalities were in the hands of the 
moderate party. At Bourdeaux this feeling 
‘was so strong, that it already bordered on the 
feelings of Royalty; while the whole country, 
from the Gironde and the entrance of the Loire, 
by the shores of the ocean to the mouth of the 
Seine, was openly attached to the ancient insti- 
tutions of the country, and beheld with undis- 
guised horror the atrocities with which the Rev- 
olutionary party had already stained their ca- 
- reer.t 

Such was the state of public feeling in France 
General coa- When the Revolution of the 31st of 
lition of the May and the fall of the Girondists 
departments took place. That catastrophe put 
against the the whole of the southern depart- 
convention. ‘ments into a flame; the imprison- 
ment of the deputies of the national represent- 
atives by the mob of Paris, the open assump- 
tion of government by the municipality of that 
city, excited the most profound indignation. In 
most of the cities the magistracy had failen, as 
already observed, into the hands of the Jacobins, 
who were supported by the parent club at Paris 
and the executive, while the armed sections were 
attached to the opposite system, The catastro- 
phe of the Girondists at Paris brought those 
conflicting powers almost everywhere into col- 
29th May lision, At Marseilles the sections rose 

‘ against the municipality, and violent- 
ly seized possession of the magistracy; at Ly- 
ons a furious combat took place; the sections 
took the Hotel de Ville by assault, dispossessed 
the magistracy, shut up the Jacobin club, and 
gained the command of the city. At Bourdeaux, 
the arrest of the Girondists, of whose talents they 
were justly proud, excited the most violent sen- 
sation, which was brought to a crisis by the ar- 
xival of the fugitive deputies, who announced 
that their illustrious brethren were in fetters, and 
an hourly expectation of death.t 
On the 13th of June the department of Eure 
June 13. 82V¢ the signal of insurrection; it was 
‘ agreed that four thousand men should 
march upon Paris to‘liberate the convention. 
4zreat part of Normandy followed the example 
and all the departments of Brittany were in arms. 

‘The whole valley of the Loire, with the excep- 

tion of that which was the theatre of the war of 

La Vendée, proposed to send deputies to Bourges 

to depose the usurped authority at Paris. “At 


** Burke, vii., 54, 55. 
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Bourdeaux the sensation was extreme. All the 
constituted authorities assembled together, erect- 
ed themselves into a commission styled of Pub- 
lic Safety, declared that the convention was no 
longer free, appointed an armed force, and de- 
spatched couriers into all the neighbouring de- 
partments. Marseilles sent forth a thundering pe- 
tition; the whole mountaineers of the Jura were 
in a ferment; andthe departments of the Rhone, 
the Garonne, and the Pyrenees, joined themselves 
to the vast confederacy. So far did the spirit of 
revolt proceed, that at Lyons a prosecution was 
instituted against Chalier and the leaders of the 
Jacobin club; and deputies to concert measures 
for their common safety were received from Mar- 
seilles, Bourdeaux, and Caen. Seventy depart- 


ments were in a state of insurrection; and fifteen — 


only remained wholly devoted to the faction who 
had mastered the convention.* 

Opinions were divided at Paris how to meet 
so formidable a danger. Barere pro- 
posed, in the name of the Committee 
of Public Safety, that the Revolution- 
ary committees, which had become so formida- 
ble throughout France from their numerous ar- 
rests, should be everywhere annulled; that the 
primary assemblies should be assembled at Paris 
to name a commander of the armed force in lieu 
of Henriot, who had been appointed by the in- 
surgents; and that thirty deputies should be sent 
as hostages to the provinces. But the Jacobins 
were not disposed to any measures of concilia- 
tion. Robespierre adjourned the consideration 
of the report of the committee; and Danton, 
raising the voice so well known in all the perils 
of the Revolution, exclaimed, “‘ The Revolution 
has passed through many crises, and it will sur- 
vive this as it has done the others. It is in the 
moments of a great production that political, like 
physical bodies, seem menaced by an ayproach- 
ing destruction. The thunder rolls, but it is in 
the midst of its roar that the great work which 
is to consummate the happiness of twenty-five 
millions of men will be produced.” 
spirit, the convention, instead of yielding, adopt- 
ed the most vigorous measures, and spoke in the 
most menacing strain. They declared that Par- 
is, in placing itself in a state of insurrection, 
had deserved well of the country; that the ar- 
rested deputies should forthwith be lodged in 
prison like ordinary criminals; that a call of 
the convention should be made, and all those ab- 
sent without excuse be instantly expelled, and 
their place supplied by new representatives; that 
all attempts at correspondence or coali- 
tion among the departmental authorities J2° °0- 
were illegal, and that those who persisted in them 
should forthwith be sent to Paris; they annulled 
the resolution of the department of the Eure, or- 
dered all the refractory authorities to be sent to 
the Revolutionary Tribunal, and sent the most 
ardent Jacobins into the provinces to enforce 
submission to the central government.t+ 

These vigorous measures effectually broke 
this formidable league. The de- 
partments, little accustomed to re- 
sist the authority of the government at Paris, 
returned one by one to submission. Hostile 
preparations were made at Bourdeaux, Lyons, 
Rouen, and Marseilles ; but the insurgents, with- 
out a leader or central point of union, and desti- 
tute of all support from the nobility and natural 
chiefs of the country, were unable to struggle 
ES nee) Sp eas 


Measures to 
meet it. 


It is dissolved. 
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with the energetic Committee of Public Safety, 
wielding at will the army, the Jacobin clubs, 
and the municipalities. hey continued their 
preparations, however, and refused to send the 
proscribed authorities to Paris; but their ardour 
gradually cooled, and in two months the seeds 
f revolt existed only in vigour at Lyons, Tou- 
Jon, and Marseilles, where it afterward brought 
about a bloody catastrophe.* 

The convention, shortly after, now wholly un- 
der the power of the Jacobins, proceeded to the 
formation of a Constitution, the most Democrat- 
ic that ever existed upon earth. Eight days 
completed the work. Every Frenchman of 
twenty-one years of age was entitled to exercise 
the rights of a citizen; a deputy was named by 
every fifty thousand citizens. On the Ist of May 
of every year, the primary assemblies were to 
meet, without any convocation, to renew the 
deputies. It was adopted without discussion, 
and instantly circulated over all France. “The 
most Democratic Constitution that ever existed,” 
said Robespierre, “has issued from the bosom of 
an assembly composed of counter-revolutionists, 
now purged of its unworthy members.”t+ 

But there never was a greater mistake than to 
imagine that this Constitution, so Republican 
in form, conferred any real liberties on the peo- 
ple. Its only effect was to concentrate the whole 
authority of the state in the hands of a few 
popular leaders. 

henceforward, the Committee of Public Safe- 
Vast powers tY at Paris exercised, without op- 
of the Com- position, all the powers of govern- 
mittee of Pub- ment: it named and dismissed the 
lic Safety. —_ senerals, the judges, and the juries; 
appointed the intendants of the provinces ; 
brought forward all public measures in the con- 
vention, and launched its thunder against every 
opposite faction. By means of its commission- 
ers, it ruled the provinces, generals, and armies 
with absolute sway; and soon after, the law of 
suspected persons placed the personal freedom 
of every subject at its disposal; the Revolution- 
ary Tribunal rendered it the master of every life; 
the requisitions and the maximum, of every for- 
tune; the accusations in the convention, of every 
member of the legislature.t 

The law of suspected persons, which gave this 
Taw of tremendous power to the decemvirs, 
Suspected passed on the 17th of September. It 
spersons. declared all persons liable to arrest who, 
i7th Sept. « either by their conduct, their relations, 
their conversation, or their writing, have shown 
themselves the partisans of tyranny or of federa- 
tion, or the enemies of freedom: all persons who 
have not discharged their debts to the country; 
all nobles, the husbands, wives, parents, children, 
prothers, sisters, or agents of emigrants, who have 
mot incessantly manifested their devotion to the 
Revolution.”§ Under this law, no person had 
any chance of safety but in going the utmost 
length of Revolutionary fury.|| 


* Th., y., 20, 27; 61, 75. + Th., v., 59, 60. 
+ Mig.,.ii., 296, 297. Th., v-, 93, 94, 95. Lac., 1i., 92. 
§ Lac., ii., 92. 

“|| This atrocious law, as explained by a decree of the 
municipality of Paris, which was circulated over all France, 
geve the following definition of suspected persons. 1. All 
those who, in the assemblies of the people, arrest their en- 
thusiasm by cries, menaces, or crafty discourses. 2. All 
those who more prudently speak only of the misfortunes of 
the Republic, and are always ready to spread bad news with 


an affected air of sorrow. 3. All those who have changed | 


their conduct and language according to the course of 


events, who were mute on the crimes of the Royalists Bae 
Federalists, and loudly exclaim against the slight faults of 
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The Revolutionary committees were declared 
the judges of the persons liable to 
arrest. Their number augmented 
with frighiful rapidity: Paris had 
soon forty-eight. Every village 
throughout the country followed its \ 
example. Five hundred thousand persons, drawn 
from the dregs of society, disposed in these com- 
mittees of the lives and liberties of every man in 
France. With generous resolution, some men. 
entered them with the design of arresting their 
oppression; they were soon expelled to make 
way for more obedient ministers of the will of 
the dictators,* 

The number of Revolutionary committees 
which sprung up in every part of the qyeir im- 
kingdom, to carry into execution this mense num- 
terrible law, was almost incredible. bers and ex- 
Fifty thousand were soon in opera- Pense. 
tion from Calais to Bayonne. According to the 
calculations of the conventionnel Cambon, they 
cost annually to the nation 591,000,000 of assig- 
nats, or above £24,000,000 sterling. Every mem- 
ber of these committees received three francs 
a day, and their number was no less than 540,000. 
In the immense number of the most active and 
ambitious of the people who were enlisted on the 
side of the Revolutionary government, and per- 
sonally interested in its preservation, is to be 
found the real secret of the firm establishment 
and long continuance of the Reign of Terror.t 

The calculations of these inferior agents of 
cruelty soon outstripped those of their masters. 
Marat had asserted that 260,000 heads must fall 
before freedom was secure. The Revolutionary 
committees discovered that 700,000 persons must 
be sacrificed. The prisons were speedily loaded 
with victims in every town in France; a more 
speedy mode of disposing of them was prcposed 
than the massacre of the 2d of September. “ Let 
them quake in their cells,” said Collot d’Herbois 
in the convention; “let the base traitors tremble 
at the successes of our enemies: leta mine be dug 
under the prisons, and at the approach of those 
whom they call their liberators, let a spark blow 
them into the air.” The retreat of the allied ar- 
mies rendered unnecessary the inhuman proposal 
at that moment; and famine, pestilence, and the 
guillotine soon made its renewal superfluous.t 


Formation of 
revolutionary 
committees 
over all 
France. 


the Republicans. 4. All those who bewail the situation of 
the farmers or avaricious merchants who have had their 
property taken from them by the forced requisitions. 
5. Those who, with the words liberty, country, and Repub- 
lic in their mouths, frequent the society of priests, gentle- 
men, Feuillants, Moderates, or Aristocrats, or take an inter- 
est in their sufferings. 6. Those who have not taken an 
active part in supporting the cause of the people, and excuse 
themselves for their lukewarmness by alleging their patri- 
otic gifts or services in the National Guard. 7. Those who 
testified indifference on the proclamation of the Republican 
Constitution, or have expressed vain fears as to its dura- 
bility. 8. All those who, if they have done nothing inst 
liberty, have done nothing for it. 9. All who do not attend 
regularly the meetings of their sections, and allege as an 
excuse that they do not like to speak in public, or that their 
time is occupied™by their private affairs. 10. Those who 
speak with contempt of the constituted authorities, the en- 
signs of the law, the popular societies, or the defenders of 
liberty. 11. Those who have signed any anti-revolutionary 
petitions, or frequented societies or clubs of the higher 
classes. 12. All who were partisans of La Fayette, or serv- 
ed under him in the execution of the Champs de Mars. 
Under these ample clauses, every one was embraced wha 
was obnoxious to the Reyolutionists; and the number of 
prisoners in Paris alone was raised in a few days from three 
hundred to three thousand, embracing all that remained of 
the elegance of the Fauxbourg St. Germains.* 
* Lac., ii., 93. + Chateaub., Etud. Hist., Pref., 97, 98. 
$ Lac., ii., 93, 94. 
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This terrible power was everywhere based 
upon the co-operation of the multitude. That 
formidable body generally aided in extending the 
Reign of Terror; in the clubs, by incessant de- 
nunciations of the opulent or respectable classes ; 
in the committees, by multiplying the number 
of vindictive committals. ‘They supported the 
sword of the decemvirs, because it fell upon the 
class above themselves, and opened to the indi- 
gent the wealth and the employments of the bet- 
ter ranks in the state: because it flattered them 
by the possession of power which they were 
wholly disqualified to exercise, and ruined the 
higher ranks whom they had been taught to re- 
gard as their natural enemies.* 

These revolutionary measures were executed 
over the whole extent of France with the last se- 
verity. Conceived by the most ardent minds, they 
were violent in their principles; carried into effect 
far from the leaders who framed them, they were 
rendered still more oppressive by the brutal char- 
acter of the agents to whom their execution 
was intrusted. Partof the citizens were compell- 
ed to quit their homes; another was immured 
in dungeons as suspected; the barnyards of the 
farmers, the warehouses of the merchants, the 
‘shops of the tradesmen, were forcibly emptied 
for the use of the armies or the government, and 
nothing but an elusory paper given in exchange. 
The forced loans were exacted with the utmost 
rigour; the commissioners said to one, “‘ You 
are worth 10,000 livres a year;” to another, ‘‘ You 
have 20,000;”’ and, to save their heads from the 
guillotine, they were happy to surrender their 
property to the demands.t 

No better picture can be desired of the tyranny 
of these despotic commissioners, than is furnish- 
ed by the report of one of their members to the 
convention. ‘Everywhere,” said Laplanche, 
who had been sent to the department of Cher, 
“TY have made terror the order of the day; eve- 
rywhere I have imposed heavy contributions on 
the rich and the aristocrats. From Orleans I 
have extracted fifty thousand franes; and intwo 
days, at Bourges, I raised two millions; where 
I could not appear in person, my delegates have 
amply supplied my place. I have dismissed all 
the Federalists, imprisoned all the suspected, put 
all the Sans Culottes in authority. I have forci- 
bly married all the priests, every where electrified 
the hearts and inflamed the courage of the people. 
I have passed in review numerous battalions of 
the National Guard, to confirm their Republican 
spirit, and guillotined numbers of the Royalists. 
In a word, I have completely fulfilled my impe- 
rial mandate, and acted everywhere as a warm 
partisan of the Mountain, and faithful represent- 
ative of the Revolution.”+ 

To obliterate as far as possible all former rec- 
New cra es- Ollections, a new era was establish- 


tablished. ed; they changed the divisions of the 
ney abol- year, the names of months and days. 
5. . 


The ancient and venerable institu- 
tion of Sunday was abolished; the"period of rest 
fixed at every tenth day; time was measured by 
divisions of ten days; and the year was divided 
into twelve equal months, beginning on the 22d 
of September. ‘These changes were preparatory 
to a general abolition of the Christian religion, 
and substitution of the worship of Reason in its 
stead.§ 

Meanwhile, the prisons of Paris exhibited the 


* Mig , ii., 297. 
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most extraordinary spectacle. Filled at once 
with ordinary malefactors, and all that yet re~ 
mained of dignity, beauty, or virtue in the Repub-. 
lic, they presented the most unparalleled assem- 
blage that modern Europe had yet seen of un- 
blushing guilt and unbending virtue, of dignified 
manners and revolutionary vulgarity, of splendid 
talent and frightful atrocity. im some, where the 
rich were allowed to provide for their own com- 
forts, a singular degree of affluence and even ele- 
gance for some time prevailed; in others, the 
most noble captives were weeping on a couch of 
straw, with no other covering than a few filthy 
rags. The French character, imbued beyond any” 
other in Europe with elasticity and capability to- 
endure misfortunes, in many instances rose supe=- 
rior to all the horrors with which the jails were 
surrounded. From the multitude and lustre of 
their fellow-sufferers, every one felt his own ca- 
lamities sensibly softened. By degrees, the ordi- 
nary interests of life began to exert their influence- 
even on the verge of the tomb; poetry enchanted 
the crowded cells by touching strains, eloquence: 

exerted its fascinating ascendant, beauty renew- — 
ed its silken chains. The female captives of 
rank became attentive to their dress, intimacies 


and attachments were formed, and, amid all the 


agitation and agony consequent on their protract- 
ed sufferings, the.excitements of a happier exist— 
ence were felt even to the foot of the scaffold. 
By degrees, as the prosecutions became more 
frequent, and numbers were daily led out to exe-. 
cution, the sense of common danger united them: 
in the bonds of the strongest affection; they re— 
joiced and wept together; and the constant thin- 
ning of their number produced a sympathy among 
the survivers which outlived every other feeling 
of existence.* 

While these events were in progress, the arm: 
of female enthusiasm arrested the course Charlotte 
of one of the tyrants. Charlotte Cor- Corday. 
day, a native of Rouen, at the age of Herchar- 
five-and-twenty, was animated by a he- 2¢ter- 
roism and devotion aboye her sex. Gifted with, 
a beautiful form and a serene temper, she deem— 
ed the occupations and ordinary ambition of 
women beneath her serious regard; possessed: 
of more than masculine courage, she had lost 
nothing of female delicacy. One only passion,. 
the love of liberty, concentrated the ardent aspi- 
rations of her mind. Her enthusiasm was. 
awakened to the highest degree by. the arrival of 
the proscribed Girondists at Rouen: all the ro-- 
mantic visions of her youth seemed blighted by- 
the bloody usurpations of the ruling faction at — 
Paris. Marat, the instigator of all the atrocities, 
she imagined to be their leader. If he could be 
removed, no obstacle appeared to remain to the 
reign of Justice and Equality, to the commence- 
ment of the happiness of France. In the heroic 
spirit of female devotion, she resolved to sacri- 
fice her life to attain this inestimable object.t 

Having taken her resolution, she regained alk 
her wonted cheerfulness of manner, gyo resolves: 
which the public'calamities had much to assassi- 
impaired. Deceived by the appear- nate Marat. 
ance of joy which she exhibited, her relations al- 
lowed her to set off on some trifling commissions: - 
to Paris. In the public conveyance she was 
chiefly distinguished by the amiable playfulness 
of her demeanour, uninterrupted even by the 
savage conversation of some Jacobins who wer2 
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resent. The first day of her arrival at Paris 
‘was employed in executing her commissions ; 
‘von the second she purchased a knife at the Palais 
Royal, to plunge into the bosom of the tyrant. 
~On the third day she with difficulty obtained an 
-entrance to Marat. She found him in the bath, 
where he eagerly inquired after the proscribed 
deputies at Caen. Being toid their names, 
«"They shall soon meet with the punishment 
they deserve,” said Marat. ‘‘ Yours is at hand!” 
eas fice, exclaimed she, and stabbed him to the 
z * heart. He uttered a loud shriek, and 
expired. Charlotte Corday remained motionless 
in the apartment, and was seized and conducted 
‘to prison.* 

n the day of her trial she interrupted the pros- 
ecutors, who were beginning to prove 
the death of the deceased. ‘“ These 
formalities are unnecessary: I killed 

Marat!” “ What tempted you to commit the 
murder?” ‘“ His own crimes.” ‘ What do you 
mean by his crimes?” ‘The misfortunes which 
he has inflicted on France since the Revolution, 
and which he was preparing to increase.” ‘Who 
are your associates?’ ‘TI have, none; I alone 
‘conceived the idea.” ‘“ What did you propose 
-to yourself by putting Marat to death?” “To 
stop the anarchy of France. I have slain one 
dan to save a hundred thousand; a wretch, to 
preserve the innocent; a savage monster, to give 
repose to my country. Iwas a Republican be- 
fore the Revolution, and I have never failed in 
energy.” ‘What do you understand by energy ?” 
asked the president. ‘ The sentiment which 
animates those who, disdaining the consideration 
of their own safety, sacrifice themselves for the 
sake of their country.” Upon hearing her sen- 
tence, she gave a joyful exclamation, and with 
a radiant countenance handed to the president 
two letters, one addressed to Barbaroux, the other 
to her father. In the latter she said, ‘‘ Pardon 
ame, my dear father, for having disposed of my 
life without your permission. I have avenged 
many victims, prevented others. The people 
will one day acknowledge the service J have 
xendered my country. For your sake I wished 
to remain incognito, but it was impossible; I 
only trust you will not be injured by what I have 
done. Farewell, my beloved father; forget me, 
sor, rather, rejoice at my fate; it has sprung from 
aanoble cause. Embrace my sister for me, whom 
I love with all my heart, as well as all my rela- 
tions. Never forget the words of Corneille: 
_ “ The crime makes the shame, and not the scaffold.” 


When led out to execution, she gazed with un- 
disturbed serenity on the preparations for her 
death. Her appearance was that of a lovely fe- 
male, bearing with meekness and inward satis- 
faction a triumphal féte of which she was the 
object. The immense multitude seemed to her 
enfranchised by the sacrifice she had made. 
When the axe had terminated her life, the exe- 
cutioner seized her head, beautiful even in death, 
and gave it several buffets; the indignant spec- 
tators shuddered at’his atrocity.t 

The Jacobins attempted to deify Marat: Robes- 
pierre pronounced an eloquent eulo- 
gium on his virtues in the convention. 
“Tf I speak to-day,” said he, ‘it is 
because I am bound to do so. Poniards were 
here used: I should have received the fatal blow: 
chance alone made it light on that great patriot. 


' Her trial 
and death, 


Apotheosis 
of Marat. 
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Think no longer, therefore, of vain declamations 
or the pomp of burial: the best way to avenge 
Marat is to prosecute his enemies with relentless 
vigour. The vengeance which is satisfied with 
funeral honours is soon appeased, and loses it- 
self in useless projects. Renounce, then, these 
useless discussions, and avenge him in the only 
manner worthy of his name.” His obsequies 
were celebrated with extraordinary pomp: a band 
of young women were invited to throw flowers 
on the body ; and the president of the popular so- 
cieties, who pronounced his funeral oration, said, 
“Let us not pronounce his eulogy: it is to be 
found in his conduct, his writings, his ghastly 
wound, his death. Citizens! cast your flowers 
on the pale body of Marat: he was our friend— 
the friend of the people; it was for the people 
that he lived, for the people that he died. Enough 
has now been given to lamentation: Listen to 
the great soul of Marat, which rises from the 
grave and says, ‘Republicans, put an end to 
your tears: Republicans should weep but for a 
moment, and then devote themselves to their 
country: it was not me whom they wished to 
assassinate, it was the Republic: it is not I who 
ery for vengeance, it is the Republic; it is the 
people, it is yourselves!’” His remains were 
consigned with funeral pomp to the Pantheon, 
and his monument raised in every town and vil- 
lage of France.* Posterity has reversed the sen- 
tence: it has consigned Marat to eternal execra- 
tion, and associated Charlotte Corday with Timo- 
leon and Brutus. 

Robespierre and the decemyirs made the as- 
sassination of Marat the ground for 
increased severity towards the bro- 
ken remains of the Girondists’ party. 
Many of their friends remained in the 
convention; with generous constancy 
they still sat on the benches to the right, thinned 
by the proscription of so many noble members. 
During the trial of Charlotte Corday, a. secret 
protest, signed by seventy-three deputies, against 
the usurpation of the 2d of June, was discovered :t 
they were all immediately arrested, and thrown 
into prison. The convention, after their removal, 
contained no elements even of resistance to the 
tyrants. 

Marie Antoinette was the next victim. Since 
the death of the king, his unfortunate situation 
family had been closely confined in of Marie 
the’Temple; the princesses had them- Antomette. 
selves discharged all the duties of menial servants 
to the queen and the dauphin. A project had 
been formed, with every appearance of success, 
for her escape: she at first listened to the pro- 
posal, but on the evening before it was to be car- 
ried into execution, declared her resolution never 
to separate from her son. “‘ Whatever pleasure 
it would give me,” said she, ‘“ to escape from this 
place, I cannot consent to be separated from him. 
I can feel no enjoyment without my children: 
with them I can regret nothing.” Even in the 
prison of the Temple, the cares of his educa- 
tion were sedulously attended to; and the mind 
of the young king already imbibed the duties of 
royalty.’’+ ; 

The revolution of the 31st of May was felt in 
its full severity by the prisoners in the Temple, 
as well as all the other captives in France. He- 
bert insisted that the family of the tyrant should 
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not be better treated than that of a family of Sans 
Culottes; and he obtained a decree from the ma- 
gistrates, by which every species of luxury was 
withdrawn. Their fare was reduced to the hum- 
blest kind; wicker lamps became their only 
light, and their dress the coarsest habiliments. 
He himself soon after visited the Temple, and 
took from the unhappy prisoners even the little 
movables on which their only comfort depended. 
Eighty-four louis, which the Princess Elizabeth 
had received from the Princess Lamballe, and 
which she had hitherto concealed, could not 
elude his rigorous search, and were taken away.* 
Soon the barbarity of the government envied 
the widowed and captive queen even the pleas- 
ure of beholding her son. The discovery of an 
abortive conspiracy for their liberation was made 
the ground for separating the dauphin from his 
mother, and delivering him to the inhuman Si- 
mon, the agent and friend of Robespierre. In 
vain the young prince demanded to see the de- 
cree which authorized this cruel separation. His 
mother, weeping, recommended submission; and 
he remained two days without taking nourish- 
ment after he was forever withdrawn from her 
sight. All the cruel treatment of Simon could 
not extinguish the native generosity of his dispo- 
sition. ‘Capet,” said he, “if the Vendéans were 
to succeed in delivering you, and placing you on 
the throne, what would you do with me?” “TI 
would pardon you,” replied the infant monareh.t 
“What am I to do with the child?” said me 
: _ mon to the Committee of Public Safe- 
ment and ty: “Banish him?” “No.” “Kill 
death of the him?’ “No.” ‘Poison him?’ “No.” 
dauphin. «What then?” “Get quit of him.” 
These instructions were too faithfully executed. 
By depriving him of air, exercise, and whole- 
‘some food, by keeping him in a continual state 
of squalid filth, the unfortunate child was at 
length brought to his grave, without imposing 
upon his keepers the necessity of actual vio- 
lence.t 
On the 2d of August, the queen was separated 
from her weeping sister and daughter, and 
confined alone in the prison of the Con- 
-ciergerie. A narrow, gloomy, and damp apart- 
ment, a worn mattress, and a bed of straw, con- 
stituted the sole accommodations of one for 
whom the splendour of Versailles once seemed 
hardly adequate. She was kept there above two 
months in the closest confinement; her mild and 
heroic demeanour interested even the wife of the 
jailer in her behalf. Madame de Staél published 
a pamphlet, in which, with generous eloquence, 
she urged the impolicy as well as injustice of 
farther severity against the royal family. “ Wo- 
men of France,” she concluded, “I appeal to 
you: your empire is over if ferocity continues 
to reign: your destinies are gone if your tears 
fallin vain. Defend then the queen, by the arms 
which Nature has given you: seek:the infant, 
who will perish if bereaved of his mother, and 
must become the object of painful interest, from 
the unheard-of calamities which have befallen 
him. Let him ask on his knees the life of his 
mother: childhood can pray; it can pray, when 
as yet it knows not the calamity which it would 
avert.”§ But her efforts were in vain. On the 
14th of October, the queen was brought before 
the Revolutionary Tribunal. 
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An immense crowd assembled to witness her 
trial. The spectacle of a QUEEN being ‘Trial ofthe 
tried by her subjects was as yet new queen. Oc- 
in the history of the world; the popu- tober 14. 
lace, how much soever accustomed to sanguina~ 
ry scenes, were strongly excited by this event. 
Sorrow and confinement had whitened her once 
beautiful hair; her figure and air still command~ 
ed the admiration of all who beheld her; her 
cheeks, pale and emaciated, were occasionally 
tinged with a vivid colour at the mention of those: 
she had lost. Out of deference to her husband’s 


memory rather than her own inclination, she_ 
Their interrogatories were: _ 


pleaded to the court. 
of no avail; her answers, like those of the king, 
were clear, distinct, and unequivocal.* i 
As the form of examining witnesses was neces- 
sary, the prosecutors called the Count d’Estaing,. 
who commanded the military at Versailles on the 
5th of October, 1789; but, though the queen had: 
been his political opponent, he had too high a 
sense of honour to tell anything but the truth, and’ 
spoke only of her heroism on that trying occa- 


sion, and her noble resolution, expressed in his- 
presence, to die with her husband rather than ob- _ 


tain life by leaving him. Manuel, notwithstand- 


ing his hostility to the court during the Legisla~- 


tive Assembly, declared he could not depone to 
one fact against the accused. The venerable 
Bailly was next brought in: he now beheld the 
fruits of his Democratic enthusiasm, and wept 
when he saw the queen. When asked if he 
knew ‘‘the woman Capet,” he turned with a mel- 
ancholy air to his sovereign, and, profoundly 
bowing his head, said, ‘Yes, I know Madame.” 
He then declared that he could say nothing 
against her, and that all the pretended accounts: 
extracted from the young prince, relative to the: 
journey to Varennes, were false. The Jacobins. 


were furious at his testimony, and, from the vio-. | 
lence of their language, he easily anticipated the; — 
fate which they reserved for himself. Recourse: 
was then had to the testimony of other witnesses: 
the monsters Hebert and Simon were examined, 


and deponed that the dauphin had informed them: 


that he had been initiated into improper practices. 


by his mother; the queen, overwhelmed with 
horror at the atrocious falsehood, remained si- 


‘lent. A juryman having insisted that she should 


answer: “If I have not hitherto spoken,” ‘said 
she, “it is because nature refused to answer to 


such an accusation, brought against a mother.” | 


Turning to the audience, with inexpressible dig- 
nity, she added, ‘I appeal to all the mothers who. 
hear me whether such a thing is possible.” It 
was of no avail; notwithstanding the eloquent. 


and courageous defence of her counsel, she was. 


condemned.t 
At four ih the morning of the day of her exe- 


cution, she wrote a letter to the Prin- yer heroic 


cess Elizabeth, worthy to be placed be- conduct and * 


side the testament of Louis. “ To execution. 

you, my sister,” said she, ‘‘I address myself for 
the last time. I have been condemned, not to an 
ignominious death—it is so only to the guilty; 
but to join your brother. Innocent like him; I 
hope to emulate his firmness at the last hour.’ I 
weep only for my children: I hope that one 
when they have regained their rank, they may 
be reunitéd,to you, and feel the blessing of your 


tender care. Let them ever recollect what 1 have ~ 
never ceased to inculcate, that a scrupulous dis-— 


* Lac., x., 250, 251. Th., v., 374, 
Tt Lac., x., 254. Th., v., 374, 375. 
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1793.] 


charge of duty is the only foundation of a good 
life; friendship and mutual confidence its best 
consolation. May my son never forget the last 
words of his father, which I now repeat from my- 
self: Never to attempt to revenge our death. I die 
true to the Catholic religion; the faith of my 
fathers, which I have never ceased to profess: 
deprived of all spiritual consolation, I can only 
seek for pardon from Heaven. I ask forgiveness 
of al who know me; from you in an especial 
manner, my sister, for all the pain I may have 
‘involuntarily given you: I pray for forgiveness 
to all my enemies.’’* 
When led out for execution, she was dressed 

Weiser 16 in white: she had cut off her hair with 
* her own hands. Placed in a hurdle, 

wiih her arms tied behind her back, she was con- 

ducted by a long circuit to the place of execu- 
tion, which was on the Place of the Revolution,t 
where her husband had perished. The people, 
roused by Revolutionary emissaries, raised sav- 
age shouts of joy as she moved along; the queen, 
with a serene look, indicating. pity rather than 
suffering, bore that last expression of popular 
fury. When the procession reached the fatal 
place, she ascended with a firm step the scaf- 
fold;t her countenance was illuminated by an 
expression of Christian hope; and the daughter 
of the Cesars died with a firmness that did hon- 
our to her race. 

Thus perished, at the age of thirty-nine, Marie 

Ter character, ABtoinette, queen of France. Call- 
. ed in early life to the first throne in 
Europe, surrounded by a splendid court and a flat- 
tering nobility, blessed with an affectionate hus- 
band and promising family, she seemed to have 
approached, as nearly as the uncertainty of life 
will admit, to the limits of human felicity. She 
died, after years of suffering and anguish, broken 
by captivity, subdued by misfortune, bereft of 
her children, degraded from her throne, on the 
scaffold, where she had recently before seen her 
husband perish. History has not recorded a 
more terrible instance of reverse of fortune, or 
more illustrative of the wisdom of the ancient 
saying, ‘that none should be pronounced happy 
till the day of their death.’’§ 

Her character has come comparatively pure and 
unsullied out of the Revolutionary furnace. An 
affectionate daughter and a faithful wife, she 
preserved in the two most corrupted courts of 
Europe the simplicity and affections of domestic 
life. If in early youth her indiscretion and fa- 
miliarity were such as prudence would condemn, 
in later years her spirit and magnanimity were 
such as justice must admire. She was more fit- 
ted for the storms of adversity than the sunshine 
of prosperity. Ambitious and overbearing in 
the earlier years of her reign, it was ‘the suffer- 
ings of her later days that drew forth the nobler 
parts of her character. The worthy descendant 
of Maria Theresa, she would have died in the 
field combating her enemies, rather than live on 
the throne subject to their control. Years of 
misfortune quenched her spirit, but did not less- 
en her courage; in the solitude of the Temple, 
she discharged, with exemplary fidelity, every 
duty to her husband and her children, and bore 
a reverse of fortune, unparalleled even in that 
age of calamity, with a heroism that never was 
surpassed.l , 

er marriage to Louis was considered, at the 
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time, as a master-stroke in politics. A long al- 
liance between the rival monarchies was antici- 
pated from the propitious union, which seemed) 
to unite their destinies, Jt led to a war more ter- 
rible than any which had yet shaken these pow- 
ers; to the repeated capture of both capitals by 
hostile armies; to mutual exasperation unprece- 
dented between their people. So uncertain are 
the conclusions of political wisdom, when found- 
ed on personal interests or connexions, and not 
on the great and permanent principles which 
govern human affairs. The manners of the 
queen accelerated the Revolution; her foreign 
descent exasperated the public discontent; her 
undeserved death was one means of bringing 
about its punishment. Slow, but sure, came the 
hour of Germany’s revenge. On that day twen- 
ty years from which she ascended the scaffold, 
commenced the fatal rout of France on the field 
of Leipsic.* 

The execution of the queen was an act of de- 
fiance by the National Convention to Violation of 
all the crowned heads in Europe. It the tombs- 
was immediately followed by a meas- of St. Denis. 
ure as unnecessary as it was barbarous—the vi- 
olation of the tombs of St. Denis, and the profa- 
nation of the sepulchres of the kings of France. 
By a decree of the convention, these venerable 
asylums of departed greatness were ordered to: 
be destroyed: a measure never adopted by the 
English Parliament even during the phrensy of 
the Covenant, and which proves that political fa- 
naticism will push men to greater extremities 
than religious. A furious multitude precipitated 
itself out of Paris; the tombs of Henry IV., of 
Francis I., and of Louis XII., were ransacked, 
and their bones scattered in the air, Even the 
glorious name of Turenne could not protect his 
grave from spoliation. His remains were al- 
most undecayed, as when he received the fatal 
wound on the banks of the Lech. ‘The bones of 
Charles V., the saviour of his country, were dis- 
persed. At his feet was found the coffin of the 
faithful Du Guesclin, and French hands pro- 
faned the skeleton before which English invasion. 
had rolled back. Most of these tombs were 
found to be strongly secured. Much time, and 
no small exertion of skill and labour, was re- 
quired to burst their barriers. They would 
have resisted forever the decay of time or the vi- 
olence of enemies; they yielded to the fury of 
domestic dissension.t 

This was immediately followed by a general 
attack upon the monuments and Ye- pestruction 
mains of antiquity throughout all of monu- 
France. The sepulchres of the great ments over 
of past times, of the barons and gen- #!! France. 
erals of the feudal ages, of the paladins, and of 
the Crusaders, were involved in one undistin- 
guished ruin. It seemed as if the glories of an- 
tiquity were forgotten, or sought to be buried in 
oblivion. ‘The tomb of Du Guesclin shared the 
same fate as that of Louis XIV. The sculls of’ 
monarchs and heroes were tossed about like: 
footballs by the profane multitude: like the 
egrave-diggers in Hamlet, they made a jest of the 
lips before which nations had trembled.s 

The monumental remains which had escaped 
their sacrilegious fury were subsequently col- 
lected by order of the Directory, and placed ina 
great museum at Paris, where they long remain- 
ed piled and heaped together in broken confi 
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sion: an emblem of the Revolution, which de- 
stroyed in a few years what centuries of glory 
Anad erected. 
flaving massacred the great of the present, 
Abjuration and insulted the illustrious ot former 
vof Christian- ages, nothing remained to the Revo- 
ity by themu- Jutionists but to direct their ven- 
nicipality. —_ geance against Heaven itself, Pa- 
‘ché, Hebert, and Chaumette, the leaders of the 
municipality, publicly expressed their determi- 
mation “to dethrone the King of Heaven as well 
as the monarchs of the earth.” To soa 
_.. this design, they prevailed on Gobet, 
Bees the apostate Constentional bishop of 
Paris, to appear at the bar of the assembly, ac- 
companied by some of the clergy of his diocese, 
and there abjure the Christian faith. He de- 
elared “that no other national religion was now 
xequired but that of liberty, equality, and moral- 
ity.” Many of the Constitutional bishops and 
clergy in the convention joined in the proposi- 
tion. Crowds of drunken artisans and shame- 
less prostitutes crowded to the bar, and trampled 
znder their feet the sacred vases, consecrated for 
ages to the holiest purposes of religion. The 
sections of Paris shortly after followed the ex- 
ample of the Constitutional clergy, and publicly 
abjured the Christian religion. The churches 
were stripped of all their ornaments; their plate 
and valuable contents brought in heaps to the 
municipality and the convention, from whence 
they were sent to the Mint to be melted down. 
‘Trampling under foot the images of our Saviour 
and the Virgin, they elevated, amid shouts 
oS aie) applause, the busts of Marat and Le- 
pelletier, and danced round them, singing paro- 
dies on the Hallelujah, and dancing the Carmag- 
mole.* 

“Shortly after, a still more indecent exhibition 
The Goddess OK place before the assembly. The 
of Reason in- celebrated prophecy of Father Beau- 
troduced into regard was accomplished: “ Beauty 
the conven- without modesty was seen usurping 
Os: the place of the Holy of Holies!” 
Hebert, Chaumette, and their associates ap- 
peared at the bar, and declared that “God did 
mot exist, and that the worship of Reason was 
to be substituted in his stead.” A veiled female, 
arrayed in blue drapery, was brought into the 
assembly; and Chaumette, taking her by the 
hand, “Mortals,” said he, “‘cease to tremble be- 
fore the powerless thunders of a God whom your 
fears have created. Henceforth acknowledge no 
divinity but Reason. I offer you its noblest and 
purest image; if you must have idols, sacrifice 
only to such as this.” When, letting fall the 
veil, he exclaimed, “ Fall before the august Sen- 
ate of Freedom, oh! Veil of Reason!” At the 
‘same time, the goddess appeared personified by 
ca celebrated beauty, the wife of Momoro, a print- 
er, known in more than one character to most 
«of the convention. ‘The goddess, after being em- 
‘braced by the president, was mounted on a mag- 
mificent car, and conducted, amid an immense 
crowd, to the Cathedral of Notre Dame, to take 
the place of the deity. There she was elevated 
on the high altar, and received the adoration of 
all present, while the young women, her attend- 
ants, whose alluring looks already sufficiently 
4ndicated their profession, retired into the chap- 
els round the choir, where every species of licen- 
tiousness and obscenity was indulged in without 
control, with hardly any veil from the public 
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gaze. To sucha length was this carried, that 
Robespierre afterward declared that Chaumette | 
deserved death for the abominations he had per- 
mitted on that occasion. Thenceforward that 
ancient edifice was called the Temple of Reason.* 

The services of religion were now universally 
abandoned; the pulpits were deserted Universal 
throughout all the revolutionized dis- shandon- 
tricts; baptisms ceased; the burial ment of re- 
service was no longer heard; the sick ligion, and 

; rere . closing of 
received no communion; the dying fie Cased 
no consolation. A heavier anathema ; 
than that of papal power pressed upon the peo- 
pled realm of France—the anathema of Heaven, 
inflicted by the madness of her own inhabitants. 
The village bells were silent; Sunday was ob- 
literated. Infancy entered the world without a 
blessing; age left it without a hope. In lieu of 
the services of the Church, the licentious fetes of 
the new worship were performed by the most 
abandoned females; it appeared as if the Chris- 
tian truth had been succeeded by the orgies of 
the Babylonian priests or the grossness of the 
Hindoo theocracy. On every tenth day a Revo- 
dutionary leader ascended the pulpit, and preached 
atheism to the bewildered audience ; Marat was 
universally deified, and even the instrument of 
death sanctified by the name of the “ Holy Guil- 
lotine.” On all the public cemeteries the in- 
scription was placed, ‘“ Death is an Eternal 
Sleep.” The comedian Monort, in the church 
of St. Roch, carried impiety to its utmost length. 
“God! if you exist,” said he, “avenge your in- 
jured name. J bid you defiance; you remain si- 
lent; you dare not launch your thunders ; who 
after this will believe in your existence?” It is 
by slower means, and the operation of general 
laws, that the destinies of Providence are accom- 
plished. A more convincing proof of divine 
government than the destruction of the’ blas- 
phemer was about to be afforded; the annihi- 
lation of the guilty by their own hands, and the 
consequence of the passions which they them- 
selves had unchained; the voluntary return of 
a rebellious people to the faith of their fathers, 
from the experienced impossibility of living 
without its precepts.t 

After an interval of seven years, the worship 
of Christianity was restored by Napoleon, with 
the general approbation of the French people. 
But a ruinous effect was produced by this long 
cessation of its services ; a great portion of the 
youth of France, now occupying the most im- 
portant situations in the country, were brought 
up without receiving any religious impressions 
in early life. This evil is still severely felt; its 
consequences are irremediable; it has forever 
disqualified the French from the enjoyment of 
freedom, because it has extinguished the feelings 
of duty, on which alone it can be founded in the 
ycung and influential part of the people. 

The most sacred relations of life were at the 
same period placed on a new footing, general ana 
suited to the extravagant ideas of the excessive 
times. Marriage was declared a civil dissolution 
contract, binding only during the plea- of manners. 
sure of the contracting parties. Divorce imme- 
diately became general; the corruption of man- 
ners reached a pitch unknown during the worst 
days of the monarchy; the vices of the mar- 
quises and countesses of Louis XV. descended. 
to the shopkeepers and artisans of Paris. So in- 
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‘discriminate did concubinage become, that, by a | behind the guillotine, during a tedious passage of 


decree of the convention, bastards were declared 


entitled to an equal share of the succession with. 


legitimate children. Mademoiselle Arnout, a 
celebrated comedian, expressed the public feel ing 
when she called “ Marriage the Sacrament o 
Adultery.” The divorces in Paris in the first 
months of 1793 were 562, while the marriages 
were only 1785; a proportion probably unexam- 
pled among mankind. The consequences soon 
became apparent. Before the era of the Con- 
sulate, one half of the whole births in Paris were 
illegitimate ; and at this moment, notwithstand- 
ing the apparent reformation of manners which 
has taken place since the Restoration, the disso- 
lution of manners is extreme.* 

A decree of the Convention suppressed all the 
academies, public schools, and colleges, even 
those of medicine and surgery; their whole rev- 
nues were confiscated. New schools, on a plan 
traced out by Condorcet, were directed; but no 
efficient steps were taken to ensure their estab- 
lishment, and education for a number of years 
ceased through all France. 
only, that of the Polytechnic School, takes its 
date from this melancholy epoch. During the 
‘long night, the whole force of the human mind 
‘was bent upon the mathematical sciences, which 
flourished from the concentration of its powers, 
and were soon illuminated by the most splendid 
dight.t 

In the general havoc, even the establishments 
Confiscation Of Charity were not overlooked. The 
-of the prop- revenues of the hospitals and humane 


vertyof hos- institutions throughout France were 
Pitals and eonfiscated by the despots whom the 
the poor. jeople had seated on the throne; their 


domains sold as part of the national property. 
Soon the terrible effects of the suppression of all 
permanent sources of relief to the destitute be- 
came apparent; mendicity advanced with fright- 
ful steps; and the condition of the poor through- 
out France became such as to call forth the 
doudest lamentations from the few enlightened 
philanthropists who still followed the. gar of, the 
«-Revolution.t 
The decemvirs next proceeded to destroy their 
Arrest and former friends, and the earliest support- 
ers of the Revolution. 


«death of | ‘ Bailly, mayor 
Bailly. of Paris, and president of the assem- 
Noy. 11. 


bly, on occasion of the celebrated Jeu 
-de Paume, was arrested and brought before the 
Revolutionary Tribunal. His profound and 
eloquent scientific researches, his great services 
in the cause of liberty, his enlightened philan- 
thropy, pleaded in vain before that sanguinary 
court. ‘The recollection of the Champs de Mars, 
of the red flag, and the courageous stand which 
‘he had made with La Fayette against the fury 
of the multitude, was present to the minds of 
his prosecutors. The witnesses adduced spoke 
against him with an unusual degree of asperity. 
Ele was condemned to die, and in his case, as he 
had foreseen, a refinement of cruelty was exerted. 
‘The Champs de Mars was selected as the place 
of his execution; an immense crowd of vindic- 
tive Jacobins, among whom were a large pro- 
portion of women, and persons whom he had 
saved from famine during his mayoralty, assem- 
bled to witness his death; on foot, in the most 
dreadful weather, the unhappy victim was led 


* Dupin, i., 79. Lac., x., 332, 333. Burke, viii., 176. 
Reg. Peace. t Lac., x., 321, 322, 
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two hours, from the Champs de Mars, to which 
he was first brought, to the place finally fixed on 
for his execution opposite Chaillot, During this 
passage he frequently fell; he was assailed with 
pelted with mud; and the first presi- 
dent of the assembly received several inhuman 
blows from the populace. Atethe Champs de 
Mars, the red flag, emblematic of the martial 
law which he had authorized, was burned over his 
head, and Bailly was led again on foot, amid a 
drenching fall of snow and sleet, to the banks of 
the river, where he was executed. “You trem- 
ble, Bailly,” said one of the spectators. ‘“ My 
friend,” said the old man, “it is only from cold.”* 

The eloquent Barnave, one of the most upright 
members of the Constituent Assembly, o¢ Barnave 
was soon after condemned, notwith- and Condos 
Standing a defence by himself of un- cet. 
rivalled pathos and ‘ability. Duport Dutertre, 
formerly minister of Louis XVI., on the same 
day shared the same fate. Condorcet had fled 
when the lists of proscription were first prepared 
by the victors on the 2d of June ; for eight months 
he was concealed in Paris, and employed the te- 
dious hours of solitude in composing his celebra- 
ted “ Esquisse des Progrés de PEsprit-Humain,” 
a work in which much learning is illustrated by 
fervid eloquence; and the warm but visionary 
anticipations of future improvement were indul- 
ged, amid the deepest circumstances of present 
disaster. In gratitude to the hostess who had 
sheltered him, he wrote a poem, containing a 
Sentiment descriptive of the feelings of his party 
during those melancholy times: 

“ Choisi d’etre oppresseur ou la victime, 
J’embrassai le malheur et leur laissai le crime.” 

Terrified by the numerous lists of persons con- 
demned for concealing the proscribed, he decla- 
red to his generous protector the resolution to 
leave her. “I must not remain any longer with 
you; I am hors de loi.” “ But we,” replied she, 
‘tare not hors de Vhwmanité.” He set out, never- 
theless, disguised as a,gommon labourer; at the 
village: of Clamart, thé'fineness of his linen awa- 
kened the suspicion of his landlady, who had him 
arrested and sent to prison, where next morning 
he was found dead from the effects of a speedy 
poison, which, like many others in those days of 
terror, he constantly carried about his person.t 

General Custine, who commanded the army 
of Flanders at the time of the capture Peay eee 
of Valenciennes by the English, was “24 Custine. 
denounced by the agents of the convention, and 
shortly after brought to the Revolutionary Tribu- 
nal. His beautiful and gifted daughter-in-law 
in vain sat daily by his side, and exerted herself 
to the utmost in his behalf; in vain General Bara- 
guay d’Filliers, with generous courage, support- 
ed him by his military knowledge and experience. 
Her grace, and the obvious injustice of the ac- 
cusation, produced some impression on the judg- 
es, and a few inclined to an acquittal; immedi- 
ately the Revolutionary Tribunal itself was com- 
plained of at the Jacobin club. “It gives me 
great pain,” said Hebert, at that great centre of 
the Revolution, ‘to be obliged to denounce an 
authority which was the hope of the patriots, and 
hitherto has so well deserved their confidence, 
But the Revolutionary Tribunal is on the point of 
absolving a guilty person, in favour of whom the 
beauties of Paris are moving heaven and earth. 


* Lac,,x., 292. Th., x., 294, 396, 397. Toul., iv., 130, 
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The daughter of Custine, as skilful an actress in 
this city as her father was at the head of the ar- 
mies, solicits every one in his behalf.” Robes- 
pierre made some cutting remarks on the spirit 
of chicanery and form which had taken posses- 
sion of the tribunal, and strongly supported his 
guilt... The consequences were decisive : he was 
found guilty, and condemned amid the rapturous 
applause of the J acobins and Cordeliers who fill- 
ed the court. He was sent to the scaffold, and, 
though shaken for a moment, died firmly. The 
crowd murmured because he appeared on the fa- 
tal chariot with a minister of religion by his side. 
General Houchard, the second in command, who 
had denounced Custine, notwithstanding his re- 
cent success over the allies at Hoondschote, 
shortly after shared the same fate; and Bara- 
guay dHilliers, reserved for higher destinies, 
‘was sent to prison, from whence he was only de- 
livered by the fall of Robespierre.* 

The Duke of Orleans, the early and interested 
Trial and ex- Wstigator of the Revolution, was its 
ecution ofthe Next victim. Robespierre, at the hall 
Duke of Or- of the Jacobins, had already pro- 
deabes nounced his doom; the assembly, 
once his hireling adulators, unanimously sup- 
ported the proposal. In vain he alleged his ac- 
cession to the disorders of the 5th of October, his 
support of the revolt of August 10, his vote 
against the king on January 17: his condemna- 
tion speedily was pronounced. He demanded 
only one favour, which was granted, that his ex- 
ecution should be postponed for twenty-four 
hours, In the interval, he had a repast prepared 
with care, on which he feasted with more than 
usual avidity; when led out to execution, he ga- 
zed for a time, with a smile on his countenance, 
on the Palais Royal, the scene of his former or- 
gies. He was detained above a quarter of an 
hour in front of that palace by order of Robes- 
pierre, who had in vain asked his daughter’s 
hand in marriage, and had promised, if he would 
relent in that extremity, to excite a tumult which 
would save his life. Depraved as he was, he 
had too much honourable feeling left to consent 
to such a sacrifice, and remained in expectation 
of death, without giving the expected signal of 
acquiescence for twenty minutes, when he was 
permitted to continue his journey to the scaffold. 
He met his fate with stoical fortitude; and it is 
pleasing to have to record one redeeming trait 
at the close of a life stained by so much selfish 
passion and guilty ambition—he preferred death 
to sacrificing his daughter to the tyrant. Never 
was more strongly exemplified the effect of ma- 
terialism and infidelity, in rendering men callous 
to futurity, and degrading a naturally noble dis- 
position. The multitude applauded his execu- 
tion; not a voice was raised in his favour, though 
it was mainly composed of the very men who 
had been instigated by his adulators, and fed by 
his extravagance.t 

The destruction of Bailly, Custine, and the 
Duce of Orleans, annihilated the party attached 
toa constitutional monarchy. The early objects 
of the Revolution were thus frustrated, its first 
supporters destroyed by the passions they had 
awakened among the people. The overthrow of 
the Gironde extinguished the hope of a republic; 
the massacres of the Constitutionalists, that of a 
limited monarchy. The prophecy of Vergniaud 
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was rapidly approaching its 0 
was successively 


the Revolution, like Saturn, 
devouring all its progeny. 

Two parties, however, still remained opposed 
on different principles, to the decemvirs, and 
whose destruction was indispensable to their 
despotic authority. These parties were the 
Moderates and the Anarchists. At the head cf 
the former were Danton and Camille Desmcu- 
lins; the latter was supported by the powertuk 
municipality of Paris.* 

It has been already observed that Danton and 
his party were strangers to the real fstrangement 
objects of the revolt on May 31st. ofthe Danton- 
They aided the populace in the strug- ists and ruling: 
gle with the convention, but they Power 
had no intention of establishing the oligarchy 
which directed and finally triumphed by their 
exertions. After the overthrow of the assembly; 
Robespierre urged Danton to retire to the coun» 
try. “A tempest is arising,” said he; ‘the Jaco- 
bins have not forgot your relations with Du- 
mourier. They hate your manners; your VO- 
luptuous and indolent habits are at variance with 
their energy. Withdraw for a moment; trust 
to a friend, who will watch over your dangers, 
and warn you of the first moment to return.” 
Danton followed his advice, nothing loath to get 
quit of a faction of which he began to dread the 
excesses; and his party were entirely excluded 
from the dictatorial government.t : 

The leaders of this party were Danton, Phil- 
ippeaux, Camille Desmoulins, Fabre d’Eglan- 
tine, and Westermann, the tried leader of Aur 
gust 10th; Their principles were, that terror 
was to be used only for the establishment of free- 
dom, not made an instrument of oppression in 
the hands of those who had gained it; they wish- 
ed, above all things, that the Republicans should 
remain masters of the field of battle, but, having 
done so, use their victory with moderation. In 
pursuance of these principles, they reprobated 
the violent proceedings of the dictators, after the 
victory of the 31st of May had ensured the fri- 
umph of the populace; desired to humble the 
anarchists of the municipality, to put an end to 
the Revolutionary Tribunal, discharge from con- 
finement those imprisoned as suspected persons, 
and dissolve the despotic committees of govern- 
ment.t 

The other party, that of the municipality, car- 
ried their ambition and extravagance even be- 
yond the decemvirs. Instead of government, 
they professed a desire to establish an extreme 
local democracy; instead of religion, the conse- 
eration of materialism. As usual in democrat- — 
ic contests, they carried their revolutionary prin- 
ciples beyond the dominant faction, and strove 
thus to supplant them in the affections of the 
populace. They had witnessed with extreme 
dissatisfaction the committees usurp all the pow- 
ers of government after the revolt of the 31st of 
May-;and thus reap for themselves all the fruits 
of the victory which their forces had mainly. 
contributed to achieve. In cruelty, obscenity, 
and ‘atheism, they exceeded the dictatorial goy- 
ernment; but these were only means to an end; 
in the passion for tyrannical power they yielded 
to none, provided only it was wielded by them- 
selves.§ 

These two parties, as usual in civil dissen- 
sions, mutually reproached each other with the 
* Mig, ii., 300. + Lac., Pr. Hist., ii.,91. Mig., ii., 30 
} Th, vi, 6,7. Lac., Pr. Hist., ii, 91. Mig., i1,, 301. 
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public calamities. The Anarchists incessantly 
charged the Moderates with corruption, and be- 
ing the secret agents of foreign courts. “It is 
you,” replied the Dantonists, “ who are the real 
accomplices of the stranger; everything draws 
you towards them, both the common violence of 
your language, and the joint design fo overturn 
everything in France. Behold the magistracy, 
which arrogates to itself more than legislative 
authority; which regulates everything, police, 
Subsistence, worship; which has substituted a 
new religion for the old one; replaced one su- 
perstition by another still more absurd; which 
openly eae atheism, and causes itself to be 
imitated by all the municipalities in France. 
Consider those war-offices, from whence so many 
extortioners issue, who carry desolation into the 
provinces, and discredit the Revolution by their 
conduct. Observe the municipality and the 
committees: what do they propose to them- 
selves, if it is not to usurp the executive and le- 
gislative authority, to dispossess the convention, 
and dissolve the government? Who could sug- 
gest such a design but the external enemies of 
France !* 

Camille Desmoulins, in a celebrated pamphlet, 
Publication entitled ‘“‘Le Vieux Cordelier,” drew, 
of the Vieux under a professed description of 
Cordelier. Rome under the emperors, a striking 
picture of the horrors of that gloomy period. 
“Everything,” said he, “under that terrible gov- 
ernment, was made the groundwork of suspi- 
cion. Has a citizen popularity? He is a rival 
of the dictator, who might create disturbances. 
Does he avoid society, and live retired by his 
fireside? ‘That is to ruminate in private on sin- 
ister designs. Is he rich? That renders the 
danger the greater that he will corrupt the citi- 
zens by his largesses. Is he poor? None so 
dangerous as those who have nothing to lose. 
Is he thoughtful and melancholy? He is re- 
volving what he calls the calamities of his coun- 
try. Is he gay and dissipated? He is conceal- 
ing, like Cesar, ambition under the mask of 
pleasure. Is he virtuous and austere? He has 
constituted himself the censor of the govern- 
ment. Is he a philosopher, an orator, a poet? 
He will soon acquire more consideration than 
the rulers of the state. Has he acquired repu- 
tation in war? His talents only render him the 
more formidable, and make it indispensable to 
get quit of his authority. The natural death of 
a celebrated man is become so rare that histori- 
ans transmit it as a matter worthy of record to 
future ages. Even the death of so many great 
and good citizens seems a less calamity than the 
insolence and scandalous fortune of their de- 
nouncers. Every day the accuser makes his 
triumphal entry into the palace of death, and 
‘reaps the rich harvest which is presented to his 
hands. The tribunals, once the protectors of 
life and property, have become the organs of 
butchery, where robbery and murder have usurp- 
ed the names of confiscation and punishment.’+ 
Such is the picture drawn of the effect of popu- 
Jar government by the man who was called the 
first apostle of liberty! And how striking the 
coincidence, that, in drawing with the pencil of 
Tacitus a picture of Roman servitude under 
Nero and Caligula, he was exhibiting a portrait 
which none could fail to recognise of France, 
under the government which his own democrat- 
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ic transports had contributed to impose upon its 
inhabitants, 

Danton and his friends made the greatest ef- 
forts to detach Robespierre from the Efforts of D 
sanguinary faction with whom he ion to detah 
acted, and at first with some appear- Rohespierre 
rance of success. He had taken from the mu 
some steps towards a moderate goy- ™<!pality. 
ernment; in the convention he had publicly stop- 
ped the trial of the seventy-three deputies, whe 
were detained in prison, in consequence of hay- 
ing protested against the arrest of the Girondists, 
He had reprobated the ultra-revolutionary meas- 
ures of Hebert and the municipality, and brought 
about a decree of the convention, recognising 
the existence of the Supreme Being. He had 
not only read, but corrected the proof-sheets of 
the “Vieux Cordelier,” where he was adjured 
in the most touching language to embrace the 
sentiments of humanity. Already his populari- 
ty, in consequence, was on the wane. He was 
accused of Moderatism, and the groups of the 
Jacobins began to murmur at his proceedings.* 

Robespierre, with all his fanaticism in favour 
of Democracy, felt as strongly as any man in 
France the necessity both of some religious im- 
pressions to form.a curb upon the passions of the 
people, and of a strong central government to 
check their excesses. He early felt a horror at 
the infidel atrocities of the municipality, and 
saw that such principles, if persisted in, would 
utterly disorganize society throughout France. 
With the sanguinary spirit of the times, he re- 
solved to effect it by their extermination. The 
first indication of this determination appeared in 
his speech at the Jacobin club in the end 
of November. “Let men,” said he, “an- Nev: 21. 
imated by a pure zeal, lay upon the altar of their 
country the useless and pompous monuments of 
superstition ; but by what title does hypocrisy 
come here, to mingle its infiuence with that of 
patriotism? What right have men, hitherto un- 
known in the career of the Revolution, to come: 
into the midst of you, to seek in passing events: 
a false popularity, to hurry on the patriots to fa- 
tal measures, ane to throw among them the seeds 
of trouble and discord? By what title do they 
disturb the existing worship in the name of Lib- 
erty, and attack fanaticism by a band of another 
kind of fanatics? There are men who would go 
farther: who, under the pretence of destroying 
superstition, would establish atheism itself. Evy- 
ery philosopher, every individual, is at liberty to 
adopt whatever opinion he pleases: whoever im- 
putes it to him as a crime is a fool; but the leg- 
islature would be a thousand times more blame- 
able who shouldact onsuchasystem. Atheism 
is an aristocratic belief. ‘The idea of a Supreme 
Being, who watches over oppressed innocence, 
and punishes triumphant crime, is, and ever will 
be, popular. The people, the unfortunate, will 
ever applaud it; it will never find detractors but 
among the rich and the guilty. If God did not 
exist, it would be necessary to invent his being.” tt 

‘But, while thus preparing the way for the de- 
struction of the Anarchists, Robespierre saw that 
it was necessary to make a sacrifice to the Rev- 
olutionary party, in order to avoid the blasting 
imputation of moderation, and keep up his repu- 
tation for unflinching resolution and incorrupti- 
ble integrity. For this purpose he resolved, at 
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the same time, that he should cut off Hebert, 
Chaumette, and the Anarchists; to strike with 
equal severity against Danton, Camille Desmou- 
lins, and the Moderate party. By so doing, he 
would keep up the appearance of even-handed 
justice, establish the supremacy of the Commit- 
tee of Public Safety over all the factions in the 
state, and remove the only rival that stood be- 
tween him and sole dominion.* 

Though ignorant that his destruction was re- 
solved on by the all-powerful Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety, Danton was aware that for some 
months he had been waning in popularity, and 
he loudly demanded at the Jacobins that the 

rovrds of complaint should be exhibited against 

im. Robespierre instantly ascended the tri- 
bune. “Danton,” said he, “demands a com- 
mission to examine into his conduct: I consent 
to it, if he thinks it can be of any service to him. 
He demands a statement of the grounds of com- 
plaint against him: I agree to it. Danton, you 
are accused of being an emigrant; of having 
retired to Switzerland; of having feigned ill- 
ness to conceal your flight; of being desirous 
to become regent under Louis XVII.; of hav- 
ing made arrangements at a fixed on time to 
proclaim that remnant of the Capets; of be- 
ing the chief of a counter-revolutionary conspir- 
acy; of being a worse enemy to France than 
either Pitt or Cobourg, England, Austria, or 
Prussia; of having filled the Mountain with 
your creatures. It is said that we need not dis- 
quiet ourselves about the inferior agents of for- 
eign powers; that their conspiracies merit only 
contempt; but you, you alone, should be led out 
to the scaffold!” Loud applauses followed this 
bold declaration; when they had subsided, he 
continued, turning to his astonished rival, “Do 
you not know, Danton, that the more a man is 
gifted with energy and public spirit, the more 
the public enemies conspire for his overthrow ? 
Do you not know, does not every one who hears 
me know, that that is an infallible test of real 
virtue? If the defender of liberty was not ca- 
lumniated, it would be a proof that we had no 
longer either generals, or priests, or nobles to 
fear.” He then demanded that all those who had 
anything to reproach against Danton should 
come forward; but none, after such a declara- 
tion, ventured to say a word. Upon that, amid 
the applause of the meeting, he received the fra- 
ternal embrace from the president. By this hyp- 
ocritical conduct, Robespierre both ascertained 
the extent of the public feeling against his great 
rival, and threw him off his guard by feigned ex- 
pressions of regard.t 

Shortly after, a new decree, augmenting the 
oe despotic powers of the Committee of 

as ** Public Safety, was passed. “ Anar- 
chy,” said Billaud Varennes, in the preamble of 
the report on which the decree was founded, 
**menaces every republic alike in its cradle and 
its old age. Our part is to strive against it.” 
On this principle, the decree enacted that a Bul- 
Jetin of the Laws should be established ; that four 
individuals should have the exclusive right of 
framing it; that it should be printed on a partic- 
ular paper and type, and sent down to the prov- 
inces by post. ‘The convention was at the same 
time declared the ‘Centre of Impulsion of Goy- 
ernment:” a dubious phrase, under which was 
veijed the despotic authority of the committees. 
‘Yhe authority of the Departmental Assemblies 
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was abolished for everything except matters of 
local administration ; and they were forbidden, 
under pain of death, to correspond on any politi- 
cal matter with each other, raise forces or taxes 
of their own authority, or correspond with or re- 
ceive instructions from any body but the com- 
mittees at Paris. Thus the liberties of the prov- 
inces were rapidly perishing under the despotic 
sway of the Committees of Public Safety; and 
France was already beginning to enter the bloody 
path which leads from Democratic anarchy to 
regular government.* ; 

Meanwhile the strife of the Dantonists and An- 
archists became daily more conspicuous. One 
of the latter, Ronsin, had affixed over all the 
walls of Paris a placard, in which he declared 
that, out of 140,000 souls at Lyons, 1500 only 
were not accomplices of the revolt in that city, 
and that before February all the guilty should 
perish, and their bodies be floated by the Rhone 
to Toulon. Camille Desmoulins vigorously at- 
tacked this atrocious faction, and in an especial 
manner fastened on the infamous Hebert, whom - 
he accused of being ‘‘a miserable intriguer, a 
caterer for the guillotine, a traitor paid by Pitt ; 
a wretch who had received 200,000 francs at dif . 
ferent times from almost all the factions in the 
Republic, to calumniate their adversaries; a 
thief and robber, who had been expelled from 
being a lackey in the theatre for theft, and now 
pretended to drench France with blood by his 
prostituted journal.” Such was the man, on the 
testimony of the Revolutionists themselves, on 
whose evidence Marie Antoinette had been con- 
demned by the Revolutionary Tribunal. “It is 
in vain,” he added, ‘to think of stifling my voice 
by threats of arrest: we all know that the An- 
archists are preparing a new revolt, like the 31st 
of May; but we may say with Brutus and 
Cicero, ‘we fear too much exile, poverty, and 
death.’ When our soldiers are daily braving 
death in sight of the enemy’s batteries in the 
cause of freedom, shall we, their unworthy lead- 
ers, be intimidated by the menaces of Pére Du- 
chesne, or prevented by him from achieving a 
still greater victory over the ultra-Revolution- 
ists, who would ruin the Revolution by staining 
every step it makes with gore ?”’+ 

While the parties were in this state of exaspera- 
tion at each other, the Committee of 
Public Safety boldly interposed be- 
tween them, and resolved to make 
their discords the means of destroy- and #l 
ing both. Profiting with political “Pty. 
dexterity by this singular situation of the par- 
ties, Robespierre ana the members of the muni- 
cipality came to an understanding, the condition 
of which was the mutual abandonment of their 
personal friends. Robespierre gave up Danton, 
Camille Desmoulins, oe their supporters, to the 
vengeance of the municipality; and they sur- 
rendered Hebert, Chaumette, Ronsin, Clootz, 
and their party, to the decemvirs. By this ar- 
rangement two important objects were gained; 
a formidable faction was destroyed, and a rival 
to the reputation of the dictator was removed.t 

Robespierre first announced this project of 
double vengeance in the assembly. x 
“Without,” said he, “all the tyrants sentoe ans 
of the earth are conspiring against project in the 
you; within, all their friends are convention. 
aiding their efforts; they will continue to do so 
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till hope is severed from crime. We must stifle 
the exterior and internal enemies of the Repub- 
lic, or perish with it. In such circumstances, 
the only principles of government are to govern 
the people by the force of Reason, and their ene- 
mies by the force of Terror. The spring of a 
popular government in peace is Virtue; in a 
revolution, it is Virtue and Terror: Virtue, 
without which Terror is fatal—Terror, without 
which Virtue is impotent. The government of 
a revolution is the despotism of liberty against 
tyranny. ‘The opposite factions with which we 
have to contend, march under different banners 
and by different routes, but their objectis the same, 
the disorganization of the popular government, 
and the triumph of tyranny. The one tends to 
this object by its leaning to weakness; the other, 
by its tendency to excess.” ‘The one of these 
factions,” said St. Just, “would change liberty 
into a Bacchanalian; the other, into a prosti- 
tute.” This discourse was immediately printed 
and circulated through all France.* 

The Committee of Public Safety, through 
their organs, Robespierre and St. Just, uniform- 
ly veiled their despotic advances under the cloak 
of forwarding the Revolution, and represented 
the opposite factions as both acting under the di- 
rection and for the benefit of external force. 
“ Foreign powers,” said the former, ‘‘ have vom- 
ited into France able villains, whom they retain 
in their pay. They deliberate in our adminis- 
trations, insinuate themselves into our sections 
and our clubs, sit in the convention, and eternal- 
ly direct the counter Revolution by the same 
means. They flutter round us, surprise our se- 
crets, caress Our passions, and seek to make us 
converts to their opinions. By turns they drive 
us to exaggeration or weakness, excite in Paris 
the fanaticism of the new worship, and in La 
Vendée resistance to the old: assassinate Marat 
and Lepelletier, and mingle with the group who 
would deify their remains; at one time spread 
plenty among the people, at another reduce them 
to all the horrors of famine; circulate and with- 
draw the metallic currency, and thus occasion 
the extraordinary changes in the value of mon- 
ey; profit, in fine, by every accident, to turn it 
against France and the Revolution.” Such is 
the invariable policy of revolutionary parties, 
to impute to strangers the natural effect of their 
own passions and vices. This speech was fol- 
lowed by a decree, sending Biron, Custine’s son, 
Dietrich, mayor of Strasbourg, and all the friends 
of Dumourier, Custine, and Houchard, to the 
Revolutionary Tribunal, from whence they were 
soon after conducted to the scaffold.t 
_ “Citizens,” said St. Just, a few days after, 
**you wish a Republic: if you are not prepared 
at the same time to wish for what constitutes it, 
you will be buried under its ruins. Now what 
constitutes a Republic is the destruction of eve- 
rything which opposes it. You are culpable to- 
wards the Republic if you have pity on the cap- 
tives; you are culpable if you do not support 
virtue; you are culpable if you do not support 
terror. What do you propose, you who would 
not strike terror into the wicked? What do you 
propose, you who would sever virtue from happi- 
ness? You shall perish, you who only act the 
patriot till bought by the stranger, or placed in 
office by the government; you of the indulgent 
faction, who would save the wicked; you of 
the foreign faction, who would be severe only 
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on the friends of freedom. Measures are already 
taken; you are surrounded. ‘Thanks to the ge- 
nius of France, Liberty has \risen victorious 
from one of the greatest dangers she ever en- 
countered; the terror she will strike into her en- 
emies will forever purge the earth of the con- 
spirators.” The convention, awed by the ty- 
rants, invested the committees with full power 
to crush the conspiracies. They decreed that 
gee and Virtwe should be the order of the 
ay.* 

The Anarchists were the first to feel the ven- 
geance of their former supporters. Proseription 
They in vain endeavoured to rouse of the Anar- 
their ancient partisans in the com- chists. 
mune to support their cause; terror had frozen 
every heart. Their leaders made the utmost ef- 
forts to rouse the people to insurrection ; and in- 
numerable placards, ascribing the whole public 
evils, and in particular, the famine whic pre- 
vailed, to the convention, appeared in the mar- 
kets, and in all the populous quarters of Paris. 
They even went so far as to propose that-the 
whole convention should be dissolved, a new 
one assembled, a dictator named, and an execu- 
tive government organized. But all the efforts 
of Hebert, with his infamous journal—Momoro, 
with the resolutions of the section Marat, which 
he had roused to espouse their cause—and Vin- 
cent, with his phrensied followers, could not pro- 
duce a popular movement. The municipality 
held back ; the Jacobins were ruled by the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety and Robespierre. Driven 
from the club of the Jacobins, where the decem- 
virs predominated, they sought refuge in that of 
the Cordeliers, but all to no purpose. They were 
arrested by their former agent, Henriot, at the head 
of the armed force which they had so often wield- 
ed against the government, and sent before the 
Revolutionary ‘Tribunal, to stand trial for a con- 
spiracy to put a tyrant at the head of affairs. 
Hebert, Gobet, Ronsin, Chaumette, Clootz, Mo- 
moro, and Vincent, were all condemned. They 
evinced the native baseness of their dispositions 
by their cowardice in their last moments. The 
apostate Bishop Gobet almost sunk under his 
terrors; the infamous Hebert wept from weak- 
ness. The numerous captives in the prisons of 
Paris could hardly believe their eyes heir dis- 
when they beheld the tyrants who had graceful 
sent so’ many to execution, and who death. 
were preparing a new massacre in the prisons, 
consigned, in their turn, to the scaffold. The 
populace, with their usual inconstancy, mani- 
fested joy at their punishment, and, in particu- 
lar, loaded with maledictions the very Hebert 
for whose deliverance from the arrest of the con- 
vention they had so recently before put all Paris 
in insurrection.t 

Such was the public avidity to see the execu- 
tion of these leaders, late so popular, that consid- 
erable sums were realized by the sale of seats on 
the fatal chariots, to witness their agonies, and 
on the tables and benches arranged around the 
scaffold. Hebert made no attempt to conceal his 
terrors: he sunk down at every step; and the 
vile populace, so recently his worshippers, fol- 
owed the car, mimicking the cry of the persons 
who hawked his journal about the streets.“ Fa- 
ther Duchesne is in a devil of a rage.”:8 
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The victory of the decemvirs was complete. 
They followed up the blow by disbanding the 
Revolutionary force stationed at Paris, and di- 
minishing the power of the committees of sec- 
tions; all steps, and not unimportant ones, to the 
establishment of a regular government. The 
municipality of Paris, subdued by terror, was 
compelled to send a deputation to the assembly, 
returning thanks for the arrest and punishment 
of its own members.* 

Danton and his partisans had not long the 
Rupture of Satisfaction of exulting over the de- 
Danton and. struction of the Anarchists. Robes- 
Robespierre. pierre and he had a meeting in the 
house of the former, but it led to no accommo- 
dation; Danton complained violently of the con- 
duct of his former friend; Robespierre main- 
tained a haughty reserve. “I know,” said Dan- 
ton, “all the hatred which the committee bear 
me, but I do not fear it.” ‘“ You are wrong,” 
said Robespierre ; ‘‘they have no bad intentions 
against you; but it is well to be explicit.” ae To 
be explicit,” rejoined Danton, “ good faith is ne- 
cessary. Without doubt it is necessary to coerce 
the Royalists; but we should not confound the 
innocent with the guilty.” ‘And who has told 
you,” said Robespierre, “ that one innocent per- 
son has perished?” Danton, upon this, turning 
to the friend who accompanied him, said, with a 
bitter smile, ‘““ What say you—not one innocent 
has perished!” They parted mutually exasper- 
ated; all intercourse between them immediately 
ceased. t 

The friends of Danton now conjured him to 
take steps to ensure his own safety ; 
but no resource remained to ward off 
the threatened blow. The club of the Cordeliers 
indeed was devoted to him, and the convention 
in secret leaned to his side; but these bodies had 
no real power; the armed force was entirely in 
the hands of the committee. Having failed in 
rousing public opinion by means of the journals 
of his party and the exertions of his friends in 
the convention, what other expedients remained 2 
““T would rather,” said he, “be guillotined than 
become guillotiner; my life is not worth the 
trouble of preserving; I am weary of existence. 
Set off int. exile! do you suppose that one car- 
ries their c yuntry with the sole of their shoe 2” 
On the day before his arrest, he received notice 
that his imprisonment was under the considera- 
tion of the committee, and he was again pressed 
to fly; but, after a moment’s deliberation, he 
only answered, “They dare not.” In the night 
his house was surrounded, and he was arrested, 
along with Camille Desmoulins, Lacroix, He- 
rault de Sechelles, and Westermann. On enter- 
ing the prison, he cordially welcomed the captives 
who flocked to behold him. “Gentlemen,” said 
he, “I hoped to have been the means of deliver- 
ing you all from this place; but here lam among 
you, and God only knows where this will end.” 
ife was immediately afterward shut up in a 
sulitary cell, the same which Hebert had recently 
before occupied. On entering it, he exclaimed, 
“At last I perceive that in revolutions the supreme 
power finally rests with the most abandoned,”s§ 

During the short period that elapsed before his 
execution, his mind, in a distracted state, revert- 


His arrest. 
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ed to the innocence of his earlier years. “He 
spoke incessantly,” says his fellow-captive, Ri- 
ouffe, “of trees, flowers, and the country.” ‘Then 
giving way to unavailing regret, he exclaimed, 
“Tt was just a year ago that I was the means 
of instituting the Revolutionary Tribunal: may 
God and man forgive me for what I did;* but it 
was not that it might become the scourge of 
humanity.” 

His arrest produced a violent agitation in 
Paris ; the convention on the follow- violent agi- 
ing morning was shaken by a gen- tationin the 
eral inquietude, which broke out in assembly. 
half-suppressed murmurs. “Citizens !” said 
Legendre, ‘four of the national representa- 
tives have been arrested during the night: 
Danton is one, I am ignorant of the others. Dan- 
ton is as innocent as myself, and yet he is in 
irons. His accusers, without doubt, are afraid 
that his answers would destroy the charges 
brought against him; but you are bound to do 


‘justice ; and I demand that, before the report’ of 
the committee is received, he be examined in ~ 


your presence.” ‘The proposition was favour- 
ably received, and for a moment the assembly 


seemed disposed to shake off its fetters, till Ro- . 


bespierre mounted the tribune. ‘“ From the 
trouble for long unknown which reigns in the 
assembly; from the agitation produced by the 
words you have just heard, it is evident that a 
great interest is at stake, and that the point now 
to be determined is, whether the safety of a few 
individuals is to prevail over that of the country. 
We shall see this day whether the convention 
has courage to break a pretended idol, or to suf- 
fer it, in its fall, to overwhelm the assembly and 
the people of France. Danton, you shall answer 
to inflexible justice: let us examine your con- 
duct. Accomplice in every criminal enterprise, 
you ever espoused the cause which was adverse 
to freedom: you intrigued with Mirabeau and 
Dumourier: with Hebert and Herault de Se- 
chelles you have made yourself the slave of 
tyranny. Mirabeau, who contemplated a change 
of dynasty, felt the value of your audacity, and 
secured it: you have abandoned all your former 
principles, and nothing more was heard of you 
till the massacre in the Champs de Mars. ~ At 
every crisis you have deserted the public inter- 
est: you have ever attached yourself to the trai- 
tor party.” 
restored silence to the convention; and at the 
same time, St. Just, followed by the other mem- 
bers of the Committee of Public Safety, entered 
the hall. With slow steps, a sombre and deci- 
ded air, they approached the tribune, when Ro- 
bespierre again addressed Legendre. “Go on; 


it is well that all the associates of the conspirators” 


we have arrested should at once make themselves 
known. You have heard of the despotism of the 
committees, as if the confidence which the peo- 
ple have reposed in you, and which you have 
transferred to the committees, was not the surest 
guaranty of their patriotism. You affect to be 
afraid; but I say whoever trembles at this mo- 
ment is guilty, for never did innocence fear the 
vigilance of the public authorities.” Unani- 
mous applause, from hands shaking with fright, 
followed these words. None ventured to incur 
the terrible imputation : terror froze every heart; 
and St. Just, without opposition, ascended the tri- 
bune.t 
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He there made a detailed exposition of the 
grounds of accusation against the moderate par- 
ty, recounted their private iregularities, their un- 
pardonable clemency ; charged them with being 
accomplices in* every. conspiracy, from that o 
the Royalists, whom they overthrew on the 10th 
of August, to that of the Anarchists, whose trea- 
son had so recently been punished. The utter 
absurdity of imputing to them such contradicto- 
ry crimes, and supposing them in league with 
their bitterest enemies, was too glaring to escape 
observation; butthe assembly, mastered by fear, 
erouched beneath their tyrants, and unanimously 
sent the accused to the Revolutionary ‘Tribunal. 
The galleries imitated their example. From 
those benches whence had issued so often bursts 
of applause at his speeches, were now heard only 
fierce demands for his head. When removed to 
the Conciergerie, preparatory to their trial, the 
astonishment of the captives was as great as 
when they entered the Luxembourg. ‘“ My late 
brethren,” said Danton, ‘‘ understand nothing of 
government; I leave everything in the most de- 
plorable confusion: ’twere better to be a poor 
fisherman than the rulerof men. My only com- 
fort is, that my name is attached to some decrees 
which will show that I was not involved in all 
their fury.”* 

On their trial they evinced their wonted firm- 
Their trial Ness, and addressed the judges in unu- 
and execu- sual terms of indignation. Danton, be- 
mou. ing interrogated by the president con- 
eerming his age and profession, replied, “ My 
name is Danton, sufficiently known in the his- 
tory of the Revolution; I am thirty-five; my 
abode will soon be in nonentity: and my name 
will live in the pantheon of history.” Camille 
Desmoulins answered that he was the same age as 
the “Sans Culotte, Jesus Christ, when he died.” 
Danton spoke with energy and resolution in his 
own defence. “My voice,” said he, with that 

owerful organ which had been so often raised 
in the cause of the people, “ will have no diffi- 
‘culty in refuting the calumnies contained in the 
act of accusation. Let the cowards who accuse 
me be brought forward; I will speedily cover 
them with confusion. Let the committees ap- 
pear; I require them both as accusers and judges. 
Let them appear: they will not. It matters lit- 
tle what judgment you pronounce; I have al- 
ready told you my abode will soon be in nonen- 
tity; my life is a burden, I am weary of it, and 
-will rejoice in the stroke that sends me to the 
grave.” The president rung his bell, but Dan- 
fon’s voice of thunder drowned the noise. “ Do 
you not hear me?” said the president. “ The 
‘voice of a man,” replied Danton, ‘‘ who defends 
his honour and his life, may well overcome your 
cclamours.” His speech was at length choked 
-with rage, and he sat down despairigg of his 
cause, Nevertheless, the austere indignation of 
his manner, the nerve of Desmoulins, the meas- 
ured ability of Lacroix, rendered the judges ap- 
prehensive of a movement in the populace; to 
prevent which, the convention declared the ac- 
‘eused hors des débats, on pretext of their want of 
respect to the court. No sooner was this decree 
‘passed, than Amar hastened with it to the tribu- 
nal, where Danton and his friends were prolong- 
defence. ‘Here are the 
means,” said Amar, “ for stifling these wretches.” 
Fouquier Tinville, the public accuser, seized it 
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with avidity, and read it to the court. Danton 
rose and called the audience to witness that they 
had not been wanting in respect to the judges. 
“'The time will come,” said he, “‘ when the truth 
will be known: I foresee the greatest calamities 
to France: here is the dictator unveiled.” On 
the day following, the debates were closed before 
they had begun their defence, notwithstanding 
the most energetic remonstrance from Camille 
Desmoulins, who called the audience to witness 
that they were murdered. The jury enclosed, 
and soon after the president returned, and, with 
a savage joy, declared the verdict was guilty. 
The court instantly pronounced sentence after 
they were removed, which was read to them in 
their cells inthe evening. ‘We are sacrificed,” 
said Danton, ‘“‘to the ambition of a few dastardly 
brigands; but they will not long enjoy their tri- 
umph: I drag Robespierre after me in my fall.”* 

They went to the scaffold with the stoicism so 
usual at that period. A numerous escort attend- 
ed them, and an immense crowd was assembled, 
which beheld in silence their former leaders led. 
out for execution. Camille Desmoulins exclaim- 
ed, when seated on the fatal chariot, ‘‘ This, then, 
is the recompense destined to the first apostle of 
Liberty.” ‘The base crowd who followed the 
cars loaded them with imprecations; the indig- 
nation of Camille Desmoulins was so excessive, 


‘that he tore his shirt in venting it on the people. 


Danton held his head erect, and cast a.calm and. 
intrepid look around him. ‘“ Do not disquiet 
yourself,” said he, “with that vilemob.” At the 
foot of the scaffold he advanced to embrace He- 
rault Sechelles, who held out his arms to receive 
him. The executioner interposed. ‘ What,” 
said he, with a bitter smile, ‘are you more cruel 
than death itself? Begone! you at least cannot 
prevent our lips from soon meeting in that bloody 
basket.” For a moment after he was softened, 
and said, “Oh! my beloved! oh, my wife! shall 
I never see you more!” but, immediately check- 
ing himself, exclaimed, ‘‘ Danton, recolect your- 
self; no weakness.” He ascended with a firm 
step, and died with unshaken constancy.t 

The wife of Camille Desmoulins wandered in- 
cessantly round his prison during the short in- 
terval between his arrest and execution; her de- 
spair was made the pretence for declaring a new 
plot, under the name of the ‘Conspiracy of the 
Prisons.” She was arrested after his death, and 
sent to the scaffold with Chaumette, Gobet, and 
the wife of Hebert, the infamous remnant of the 
Anarchist faction. She died with the serenity 
of Charlotte Corday and Madame Roland; while 
her unworthy associates disgraced their sex by 
more than feminine weakness. 

Thus perished the tardy but last defenders of 
humanity and moderation—the last who sought 
for peace, and advocated clemency to those who 
had been vanquished in the Revolution. For 
long after their fall no voice was heard against 
the Reign of Terror; silent and unopposed, the 
tyrants struck redoubled blows from one end of, 
France to the other. ‘The Girondists had sought 
to prevent that fatal rule, the Dantonists to ar- 
rest it: both perished in the attempt. They per- 
ished because they were inferior in wickedness 
to their opponents; they fell the victims of the 
humanity which lingered in their bosoms.§ 

The combination of wicked men who there- 
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after governed France is without parallel in the 
history of the world. Their power, based on the 
organized weight of the multitude and the ar- 
dent co-operation of the municipalities, every- 


where installed by them in the possession of | 


power, was irresistible. By them opulent cities 
were overturned, hundreds of thousands of delu- 
ded artisans reduced to beggary, agriculture, 
commerce, the arts destroyed, the foundations of 
every species of property shaken, and all the 
youth of the kingdom driven to the frontier, less 
to uphold the integrity of France than to protect 
themselves from the just vengeance which awail- 
ed them from within and without. All bowed 
the neck before this gigantic assemblage of 
wickedness. The Revolutionary excesses daily 
increased, in consequence of the union which 
the constant dread of retribution produced among 
their perpetrators. There was no medium be- 
tween taking a part in these atrocities, and fall- 
ing avictim tothem. Virtue seemed powerless; 
energy appeared only in the extremity of resig- 
nation; religion in the heroism with which death 
was endured. There was not a hope left for 
France, had it not been for the dissensions which, 
as the natural result of their wickedness, sprung 
up among the authors of the public calamities.* 

Tt is impossible not to be struck, in looking 
back on the fate of these different par- 


G lre- ©. ; 5 ‘ - 
aohons © lies, with the singular and providential 
Resistless manner in which their crimes brought 
power of about theirown punishment. No for- 
Robespierre. 


eign interposition was necessary, no 
avenging angel was required to vidicate the Jus- 
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tice of Divine administration. They fell the vic-- 
tim of their own atrocity, of the passions which 
they themselves had let loose, of the injustice of 

which they had given the first example to others. . 
The Constitutionalists overthrew the ancient. 
monarchy, and formed a limited government; but. 
their imprudence in rousing popular ambition. 
paved the way for the 10th of August, and speed- 

ily brought themselves to the scaffold: the Gi-- 
rondists established their favourite dream of a. 
Republic, and were the first victims of the fury 

which it excited: the Dantonists roused the pop-- 
ulace against the Gironde, and soon fell under 
the axe which they had prepared for their rivals: 
the Anarchists defied the powers of Heaven it- 

self; but scarcely were their blasphemies utter- 

ed, when they were swept off by the partners of 

their bloody triumphs. : 

One only power remained, alone terrible, ir- 

resistible. 'This-was the power of Dratru, wield- 

ed by a faction steeled against every feeling of 

humanity, dead to every principle of justice. In 

their iron hands, order resumed its sway from 

the influence of terror; obedience became uni- 

versal from the extinction of hope. Silent and 

unresisted they led their victims to the scaffold, 
dreaded alike by the soldiers who crouched, the: 
people who trembled, and the victims who suf-. 
fered. ‘The history of the world has no parallel. 
to the horrors of that long night of suffering, he- 

cause it has none to the guilt which preceded it:- 
tyranny never assumed so hideous a form, be- 

cause licentiousness never required so severe a: 
punishment. 
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CAMPAIGN oF 1793.—paRT 1. 
FROM THE OPENING OF THE CAMPAIGN TO THE FORCING OF THE CAMP OF CESAR. 


ARGUMENT. 

Great Division of Opinion on the French Revolution in 
Great Britain.—Arguments against and for the War in 
the Country.—Arguments in Parliament on the same Sub- 
ject.—Real Motives which led to its being undertaken.— 
Parliamentary Reform.—Arguments by which the Motion 
for it was supported, and the Arguments against it.—It is 
rejected by the House of Commons,—Traitorous Corre- 
spondence. Act passed, and Prosecutions for Sedition and 
Treason.—Preparations for War by Great Britain and the 
Allies.—Effect of the Death of Louis at St. Petersburg. 
—Treaty between England and Russia, and with Sardin- 
ja, Prussia, the Emperor, Naples, and Spain.—Secret 
Views of Russia.—Divisions between the Prussians and 
Austrians.—Forces on both Sides.—Wretched State of 
the French Armies.—Prince Cobourg Generalissimo.— 
Vast Efforts of France.—Designs of Dumourier, and of 
the allied Generals —Archduke Charles joins the Army. 
—Repeated Disasters of the Republicans.—Great Sensa- 
tion produced by them in Flanders.—Efforts. of Dumou- 
rier.—Battle of Nerwinde.—Defeat of the French.—Dis- 
organization of their Army.—Retreat of Dumourier.— 
Conferences with Prince Cobourg.—His Failure and 
Flight.—Conquest of Austrian Flanders by the Allies,— 
Defeat of Austrian Projects on the Rhine.—Siege of May- 
ence.—Defeat of the Attack on the covering Army.—lIts 
Fall.—Congress at Antwerp to form a Plan for the Cam- 
paign.—Republicans forced back to Famars.—Storming 
of the Camp there.—Valenciennes and Conde invested.— 
Siege of the former, and Blockade of the latter.—They 
both Fall—Custine, with the Army of Flanders, takes 
Refuge in intrenched Camps.—Rout in the Camp of Czx- 
sar.—Desperate Condition of the French.—General Re- 
flections on the Events, and the Ease with which France 
might then have been conquered if the Allies had held 
poche ee Effect of the English Reduction of 

orce, 


“War to the palace and peace to the cottage” 
* Hist, de la Conv., iii., 230. ; 


was the principle of the French Revolution. Its: 
proclamation necessarily set the two classes of 
society throughout Europe at variance with each: 
other, and, instead of the ancient rivalry of 
kings, introduced the fiercer strife of the people. 
Like the Peloponnesian war, the contest thence- 
forth raged not only between nation and nation, 
but between interest and interest; a strife of 
opinion superseded that of glory; and in every 
province and every city numbers were to be 
found who watched the contending parties with 
opposite feelings, and sought in the victory of. 
foreign enemies the downfall of domestic foes. 
A contest between France and England has in 
every age been the greatest source of excitement 
to the people in both countries, but at no former 
period were these passions so strongly roused as. 
at the commencement of the Revolutionary war. 
Not only was national rivalry, the growth of 
centuries, revived, but new and fiercer passions 
arose from the civil interests which were brought 
into collision. The dominant party in England 
regarded the war with France not merely as a 
contest with a rival power, in which glory or 
conquest was to be won, but as a struggle for 
existence, in which their lives, their fortunes, 
and their country were at stake. The French. 
Republicans looked upon the accession of Eng- 
land to the league of their enemies as the signal ; 
of deadly combat with the principles of freedom, 
and anticipated from defeat not only national hu- 
miliation, but individual ruin. The English, 


. 
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nobility beheld in the conquests of the Republi- 
cans the dissemination of the principles of rev- 
olution and anarchy, the spread of infidelity, the 
reign of the guillotine; the French Jacobins 
saw in the victories of the allies the near ap- 
proach of moral retribution, the revenge of in- 
jury, the empire of the sword. 

No words can convey an adequate idea of the 
Great division bitterness of party feeling which di- 
of opinion on Vided this country upon the break- 
the French ing out of the war in 1793. Eng- 
Revolution in Jand, as well as France, had talent 
Great Britain. imnatient of obscurity ; ardour, 
which demanded employment; ambition, which 
sought distinction; passion, which requirea ex- 
ciiation. To such men, the whole body of the 
aristocracy became an object of uncontrollable 
jealousy ; and nothing short of the equality pro- 
claimed by the French rulers seemed the fit des- 
tiny of society. Hence the division of the coun- 
try into Aristocrats and Democrats, the intro- 
duction of political hatred into the bosom of 
families, and the dissolution of many friendships 
which all the misfortunes of life could never 
have severed.* Time heals almost all other 
sorrows, absence softens the worst causes of ir- 
Yitation, but experience has proved that the po- 
litical divisions of 1793 never were forgotten by 
those who were of an age to feel their influence. 

The breaking out of ihe war furnished a new 
Arguments Subject of discord between the con- 
againstand tending parties. On the part of the 
for the war. opposition it was argued, that to 
plunge into a desperate war for so inconsider- 
able an object as the opening of the Scheldt, was 
to ineur a certain and heavy loss on account of 
a most trifling cause of complaint: that the whole 
trade with the United Provinces was not worth 
one year’s expense of the contest; and that, while 
it was easy to see what England had to lose, it 
was difficult to conceive what she could possibly 
gain from the conflict she had so unnecessarily 
provoked: that if the spread of Revolutionary 
opinions were the evils which, in reality, were 
dreaded, nothing could be imagined so likely to 
increase the danger as engaging in a war, be- 
cause it is during its perils that the interchange 
of opinions is most rapid, and prejudice most 
certainly yields to the force of necessity: that 
thoughts are not to be confined by walls, nor 
freedom fenced in by bayonets: that the moral 
agents requisite for carrying the designs of tyr- 
anny into execution, become the instruments for 
its own destruction; and that the despots who 
how sought to extinguish freedom in France, 
would find, like the Eastern sultan, that the 
forces he had brought up to avert the plague 
were the means of spreading its contagion through 
all the provinces of his empire. 

On the other hand, the Tories maintained that 
the war was both just and expedient; just, be- 
cause the ancient allies of Britain were threat- 


ened with invasion, and the destruction of rights 


on which the existence of the Republic depended ; 
expedient, because experience had proved that 
such an aggression could not be permitted with- 
out ruin to the vital interests of Britain: that 
such a violation of neutral rights came with a 
peculiar bad grace from France, that power hay- 
ing, only ten years before, successfully interfered, 
on the footing of ancient treaties, to prevent that 
very act in regard to the Scheldt navigation, on 
the part of Austria, which was now attempted by 
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her own forces: that if Great Britain was to sit’ 
by, and tamely behold the rights of her allies, and) 
of all neutral powers, sacrificed by her ancient 
rival, there would soon be an end, not only to- 
her foreign influence, but to her internal security = 
that it was evident that the Republicans, who had 
now acquired the government of France, were 
actuated by the spirit of universal dominion, and 
would never rest till, by the aid of revolution in. 
the adjoining states, they had incorporated them. 
all with the ruling Republic: that the recent an- 
nexation of Savoy, Nice, and Flanders with the 
French territory gave sufficient proof of this 
grasping disposition, and afforded due warning 
to the neighbouring powers to place no reliance: 
on the professions of a state in which no principle 
was fixed but that of Republican ambition: that 
treaties were in vain with a government subject. 
to such sudden changes as the French Republic,. 
and in which each successive party which rose- 
to the head of affairs, disregarding the faith of 
ancient engagements, sought only to gain a short- 
lived popularity by new and dazzling schemes of 
foreign aggression: that the convention had al- 
ready given the clearest indication of their reso— 
lution to shake themselves loose of all. former 
obligations, by their remarkable declaration, that 
“treaties made by despots could never bind the 
free and enlightened inhabitants of Belgium :” 
that in all ages republics had been the most am- 
bitious and the most warklike of states, in con- 
sequence of the restless and insatiable spirit 
which their institutions tended to nourish among 
the mass of the citizens, and the necessity which 
their rulers felt themselves under of signalizing: 
their shortlived power by some acts calculated 
to dazzle the multitude: that the French Repub- 
lie had already given ample proof that they were 
not destined to form any exception to the general 
rule; andif their leaders were so inclined, the suf- 
fering and ambition of the people would soom 
drive them into action: that history proved both, 
that France was too powerful for Europe whem, 
her territory was advanced to the Rhine, and 
that, the moment her influence became predomi- 
nant, it would all be directed with inveterate: 
hostility against this country: that in this way 
the contest would sooner or later approach our 
own shores, and if so, how much better to antici- 
pate the evil, when it might be done with com- 
parative ease, and crush the growing Republic 
before it wielded the forces of Europe at its will.* 

Such were the arguments urged in the country 
generally on the policy of this great undertaking: 
those advanced in Parliament related, as is usuak 
with debates in that assembly, less to the general 
policy of the measure than the immediate causes 
which had led to a rupture. 

On the part of the opposition, it was contended 
by Mr. Fox and Mr. Grey, “that the 4,ouments in. 
causes of war with France were in Parliament on 
no respect different now from what the same sub- 
they were under the government of J¢¢t- 

Louis XIV. or Louis XVI. What, then, were 
those causes? Not an insult or aggression, but 
a refusal of satisfaction, when specifically de- 
manded. What instance had ministers produced. 
of such demand and of such refusal? It may be 
admitted that the decree of November 19th en- 
titled this country to require an explanation; but 
even of this they could not show that any clear 
and specific explanation had been demanded. 
Security that the French would not act upon that 


* Scott’s Napoleon., 1., 280. 
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decree was indeed mentioned in one of Lord 
*Grenville’s letters, but what kind of security was 
neither specified nor even named, The same 
might be said with respect to the opening of the 
Scheldt and their conquest of Brabant. We 
complained of an attack on the rights of our 
ally; we remonstrated against an accession of 
territory alarming to Europe, but we proposed 
nothing that would be admitted as satisfaction 
for the injury; we pointed out nothing that would 
remove our alarm. ‘The same argument applied 
to their conquest of Savoy from the King of Sar- 
dina, with whom, in his opinion, they were at 
war as much as with the emperor. Would it 
be said that it was our business only to com- 
plain, and theirs to propose satisfaction? Com- 
mon sense would see that this was too much for 
one independent power to expect of another. By 
what clew could they discover that which would 
satisfy those who did not choose to tell with what 
they would be satisfied? How could they judge 
of the too little or the too much? And was it 
not natural for them to suppose that complaints, 
for which nothing was stated as adequate satis- 
faction, there was no disposition to withdraw ? 
Yet on, this the whole question of aggression 
hinged; for that the refusal of satisfaction, and 
not the insult, was the justifiable cause of war, 
was not merely his opinion, but the opinion of 
all the writers on the law of nations, and how 
could that be said to have been refused which 
was never asked? Of the death of the king, none 
could ever speak but with grief and detestation. 
But was the expression of our sorrow all? Was 
not the atrocious event made the subject of a 
message from his majesty to both houses of Par- 
liament? And now they would ask the few more 
candid men, who owned that they thought this 
event alone a sufficient cause of war, what end 
could be gained by farther negotiation with 
Chauvelin, with Marat, or Dumourier? Did 
ministers mean to barter the blood of this ill- 
fated monarch for any of the points in dispute ; 
to say that the evacuation of Brabant shall atone 
for so much, the evacuation of Savoy for so much 
more? Of this they would accuse no man; but 
on their principle, when the crime was com- 
mitted, negotiation must cease. It might be ad- 
mitted, however, with the right honourable gen- 
tlemen, that this crime was no cause of war; 
but if it were admitted to be so, it was surely not 
decent that the subject of war should never be 
even mentioned without reverting to the death 
of the king. When the attack on France was 
galled the cause of kings, it was not only a very 
witty, but a sufficient reply, that opposing it 
might be called the cause of subjects. It is fortu- 
nate that the public abhorrence of a war on such 
@ motive was so great that the right honourable 
gentleman felt himself called upon to disclaim 
it at great length. But how had ministers acted 2 
They had taken advantage of the folly of the 
French; they had negotiated without proposing 
specific terms, and then broken off the negotia- 
tion. At home they had alarmed the people that 
their own constitution was in danger, and they 
had made use of a melancholy event, which, 
however it might affect us as men, did not con- 
cem us as a nation, to inflame our passions and 
impel us to war; and now that we were at war, 
they durst not avow the causes of it, nor tell us 
on what terms peace might have been preserved,” 

On the other hand, it was contended by Mr. 
Pitt and Mr. Burke, that, “ whatever temptations 
might have existed to this country from ancient 
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enmity and rivalship—paltry motives indeed !—or 
whatever opportunity might have been afforded 
by the tumultuous and distracted state of France, 
or whatever sentiments might be excited by the 
transactions which had taken place in that na- 
tion, his majesty had uniformly abstained from 
all interference in its internal government, and 
had maintained, with respect to it, on every oc- 
casion, the strictest and most inviolable neutral- 
ity. Such being his conduct towards France, he 
had a right to expect on their part a suitable ze- 
turn; more especially as this return had been ez 

pressly conditioned for by a compact, into which 
they entered, and by which they engaged to re- 
spect the rights of his majesty and his allies, not 
to interfere in the government of any neutral 
country, and not to pursue any system of ag- 
grandizement, or make any additions to their do- 
minions, but to confine themselves at the conclu- 
sion of the war within their own territories. 
These conditions they had all grossly violated, 
and had adopted a system of ambitious and de- 
structive policy, fatal to the peace and security 
of every government, and which, in its conse-~ 
quences, had shaken Europe itself to its founda- 
tions. Their decree of the 19th of November, 
which had been so much talked of, offering fra- 
ternity and aftiance to all people who wish to re- 
cover their liberty, was a decree not levelled 
against particular nations, but against every 
country where there was any form of govern- 
ment established: a decree not hostile to indi- 
viduals, but to the human race, which was cal- 
culated everywhere to sow the seeds of rebell- 
ion and civil contention, and to spread war from 
one end of Europe to the other, from one end of 
the globe to the other. While they were bouna 
to this country by these engagements, they had 
showed no intention to exempt it from the con- 
sequences of this decree. Not only had they 
showed nq inclination to fulfil their engagements, 
but they had even put it out of their own power, 
by taking the first opportunity to make additions 
to their territory, in contradiction to their own 
express stipulations. By express resolutions for 
the destruction of the existing government of all 
invaded countries, by the means of Jacobin soci- 
eties, by orders given to their generals, by the 
whole system adopted in this respect by the Na- 
tional Assembly, and by the actual connexion 
of the whole country of Savoy, they had marked 
their determination to add to the dominions of 
France, and to provide means, through the me- 
dium of every new conquest, to carry their prin- 
ciples over Kurope. Their conduct was such 
as in every instance had militated against the 
dearest and most valuable interests of this coun- 
try. The catastrophe of the French monarch 
they ought all to feel deeply; and, consistently 
with that impression, be led more firmly to resist 
those principles from which an event of so black 
and atrocious a nature had proceeded: principles 
which, if not opposed, might be expected in their 
progress to lead to the commission of similar 
crimes; but, notwithstanding government had 
been obliged to decline all communication which 
tended to acknowledge the authority of the con- 
vention, still they had left open the means of ac- 
commodation, nor could that line of conduct 
which they had pursued be stated as affording 
any ground of hostility.” 

The event has at length enabled the historian 
to decide which of these views is most reasong- 
ble; for we know the evil we have incurred, and 
we can figure the peril we have escaped, by en- 
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raging in the contest. In truth, the arguments 
urged by government were not the only motives 
for commencing the war; the danger they appre- 
hended lay nearer home than the conquests of 
the Republicans; it was not foreign subjugation 
so much as domestic revolution which was dread- 
ed, if a pacific intercourse were any longer main- 
tained with France. 

“ Croyez moi,” said the Empress Catharine to 
Segur in 1789; ‘“‘une guerre seule peut 
changer la direction des esprits en 
France, les réunir, donner un but 
plus utile aux passions et réveiller le vrai patri- 
otisme.”* In this observation is contained the 
true secret, and the best vindication of the Revo- 
futionary war. The passions were excited; dem- 
ocratic ambition was awakened; the desire of 
power, under the name of reform, was rapidly 
gaining ground among the middling ranks, and 
the institutions of the country threatened with an 
overthrow as violent as that which had recently 
taken place in the French monarchy. In these 
circumstances, the only mode of checking the 
evil was by engaging in a foreign contest, by 
drawing off the ardent spirits into active service, 
and, in lieu of the modern desire for innovation, 
rousing the ancient gallantry of the British peo- 

le.t 

When passion, whether in the political body 
or in the individual, is once roused, it is in vain, 
during the paroxysm, to combat it with the weap- 
ons of reason. A man in love is proverbially 
inaccessible to argument, and a nation heated in 
the pursuit of political power is as incapable of 
listening to the deductions of the understanding. 
‘The only way in such times of averting the evil, 
is by presenting some new object of pursuit, 
which is not only attractive to the thinking few, 
but to the unthinking many; by counteracting 
ene passion by the growth of another, and sum- 
moning to the support of truth not only the ar- 
mour of reason, but the fire of imagination. 

Great as has been the burden, enormous the 
waste, prodigal the expenditure of the war, the 
evils thence arising are trifling in comparison of 
what would have ensued had a revolution taken 
place. Such an event, its advocates themselves 
confess, can only benefit future generations by 
the destruction of the present;t its horrors, in a 
country such as England, where three fourths 
#f the whole population depend upon the wages 
ef labour, and would be directly deprived of bread 
by the destruction of capital, would have exceed- 
ed anything yet experienced in modern times. 

Another question, which strongly agitated the 
English people at this' juncture, was that of re- 
form in Parliament. : 

In the House of Commons, it was argued by 
Debate in Par- Mr. Grey and Mr. Erskine, “That 
Jiament on _— the state of the national represent- 
Parliamentary ation, especially in Scotland and 
reform, Cornwall, was so unequal, that no 
rational argument could be advanced in support 
of it: that a majority of the House of Commons 
was returned by less than fifteen thousand elec- 
tors, which is not more than a two hundredth part 
of the male adults of the kingdom: that this fran- 
chise, limited as it is, legally recurs only once in 
seven years: that the total representation for 
‘Scotland was only one greater than that for Corn- 
wall alone: that twenty members were returned 
by thirty-five places where the right of voting was 
ts NS ae TS a A it i a PONT 
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vested in burgage or similar tenures, and the 
elections were notoriously a matter of mere form: 
that ninety more are chosen by forty-six places, 
where the right of voting is confined to less than 
fifty persons each; thirty-seven by nineteen pla- 
ces, in which the number of voters is under one 
hundred; fifty-two by twenty-six places, in none 
of which the voters exceed two hundred; thirty 
in Scotland, by counties having less than two 
hundred and fifty votes; and fifteen by Scotch 
boroughs not containing one hundred and twen- 
ty-five each. That in this way two hundred and 
ninety-four members, a majority of the House 
of Commons, are chosen by a nominal and ficti- 
tious system, under which the people have hard- 
ly any choice in their election. 

“In addition to this, the elective franchise is 
so various, complicated, and grotesque, that end- 
less litigation and confusion arise from its prac- 
tical operation. Religious opinions create an in- 
capacity to vote in all papists, and in thirty bor- 
oughs Protestant dissenters are, by the Test and 
Corporation laws, excluded from the franchise; 
copyholders, how wealthy soever, are universal- 
ly excluded and from the recent returns, it ap- 
pears that no less than 939,000 householders in 
England alone had no voice in the representa- 
tion. In Scotland matters are still worse, the 
great mass of the people being altogether exclu- 
ded from any voice in the legislature, and the 
members chosen by twenty-five hundred persons, 
great part of whom have only fictitious or parch- 
ment votes. In fine, one hundred and fifty-four 
powerful and wealthy individuals can determine 
the returns in no less than three hundred and sey- 
en seats, being a majority of the whole Commons 
of England.* 

“We are always told, when this question is 
brought forward, that the present juncture is 
not the proper season for bringing forward the 
measure. Nothing, however, can be more ob- 
vious, than that this excuse is now totally un- 
founded. The burst of loyalty on the breaking out 
of the war, of which the government so loudly 
boast, demonstrates the groundless nature of any 
such apprehension at this time. Ifever there was 
any danger to this country from the propagation 
of French principles, that danger unquestiona- 
bly is at an end; for no set of men who have not 
actually lost their senses, would ever propose 
the French Revolution for a model of imita- 
tion. No argument from the present situation 
of France, therefore, can be drawn against the 
adoption of a rational reform in this country. 

“The greatest statesmen whom this country 
has ever produced have advocated the cause 
which we now bring forward. It had been sup- 
ported by Mr. Locke, Sir William Blackstone, 
Sir George Saville, and the present chief baron. 
and chief justice. It had been supported by Mr. 
Pitt himself; by the Duke of Richmond; and by 
an authority greater than either, that of the king 
himself, in his speech, 24th of May, 1784, where- 
in his majesty says ‘that he should ever be 
ready to concur in supporting, in their just bal- 
ance, the rights and privileges of every branch 
of the legislature.’ pes 

“The present state of the representation. 1S So 
monstrous, that it could not, on general princi- 
ples, be supported by any rational man. Who 
can defend a system which enables one English 
county to send as many members as the whole 
kingdom of Scotland? and allows representa- 
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tives to be sent from many places where hardly 
a house now remains? If there was any one 
principle more strongly inculcated than another 
at the Revolution, it was, that the election of the 
House of Commons should be free. One of the 
grounds assigned at that period for the dethrone- 
ment of James was, that he had violated the free- 
dom of election; another, that a man ought not 
to be governed by laws, in the framing of which 
he had not a voice, or to pay taxes to which he 
had not consented in the same way. Is not the 
present state of things a direct departure from 
both these principles? At the Revolution, too, 
the necessity of short parliaments was. asserted ; 
and is not the theory and practice of the Consti- 
tution now a direct infringement on these princi- 
ples? Can there be a more complete mockery 
than the system of representation in Scotland, 
where a nobleman’s steward goes down to a 
borough with ten or twelve pieces of parchment 
in his hand, and, having assembled round a ta- 
ble ten or twelve of his master’s dependants, se- 
cures the return. Mr. Pitt had brought forward 
a motion for an addition of one hundred to the 
county members; and in the commencement of 
every session it is entered on the joutnals of the 
house, ‘that it is a high infringement of the liber- 
ties and privileges of the Commons of England 
for any lord of Parliament, or lord lieutenant, to 
concern themselves in the election of members 
for Parliament.’ Better far at once to repeal 
such resolutions, and openly proclaim our ser- 
vility, than allow them to remain there, when 
the practice was so totally at variance with 
them.’’* 

To this it was replied by Mr. Pitt, Mr. Burke, 
and Mr. Jenkinson, “'The liberty of a country 
depends on its government, and very little expe- 
rience must be suflicient to demonstrate that 
different countries require different institutions. 
The real test of their practical influence is to be 
found in their effects. Judging by this standard, 
what opinion must we form of the British Con- 
stitution? Is not property secured? Is not the 
adininistration of justice pure? Have we not 
arrived at a pitch of prosperity under it, unpar- 
alleled in any other age or country? And what 
have been the fruits of the speculations of those 
who, disregarding the lessons of experience, have 
aimed at the establishment of institutions framed 
with a view to theoretical perfection? The tur- 
bulent faction and unsettled despotism. of De- 
mocracy. The spots of the sun do not diminish 
his splendour. In considering the merits of the 
Constitution, its working upon the whole is to 
be considered: the question is not, whether cer- 
tain parts of it, if they stood alone, are defensi- 
ble, but whether the whole machine is not ad- 
mirable: not whether defects exist, but whether 
experience has not proved that these defects so 
far counteract each other as to render it to the 
last degree perilous to interfere with the venera- 
ble fabric. 

“1 myself,” said Mr. Pitt, “once brought for- 
ward a motion for reform, and I am desirous of 
stating the reasons which induce me now to op- 
pose it. I did so during a period of profound 

eace, when no speck appeared in the political 
norizon, and when the opportunity appeared fa- 
vourable for amending our institutions, with a 
view to their preservation. Now the case is to- 
tally different. The French Revolution has en- 
tirely changed, not only the expedience of such 
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a change, but the class of men by whom, and: 
the objects for which, it is supported. Since: 


that great convulsion arose, I have observed 


arising in this country a small but not con— 
| temptible party, whose object is very different 


from moderate reform: who aspire to nothing, 
less than to introduce the French principles with, 
all their horrors. In such circumstances, all the 
practical good to be expected from reform has 
disappeared, and the dangers to be apprehended 
from the adoption of any considerable change 
have augmented tenfold. Upon this ground, 
even had I rated as high as.ever the advantages. 
of reform, I would rather have abandoned my 
project than incurred such a danger. It is evi- 
dent now, that the question is not, whether a 
moderate reform is to be conceded, but admis— 
sion is to be afforded to the point of the wedge,. 
which, when driven home, will rend asunder and. 
dissolve the Empire. 

“ From whom do the petitions for reform now 
come? Is it from the friends of the British Con- 
stitution; from those whose character and prin- 
ciples warrant the belief that their object is to 
renovate, not destroy our institutions? No 3, 
they all come from the societies affiliated in this 
country for the purpose of spreading the Jacobin, 
principles; from the avowed and ardent ad- 
mirers of the French Republic; from the cor- 
respondents and imitators of the National As-. 
sembly ; from men in whom all the horrors. 
which they have engendered, and all the blood. 
they have caused to flow, cannot awaken an 
distrust of their principles. We must be blind. 
indeed if we do not perceive what is the real ob= 
ject of innovation supported by such a party. 
In France, at the same time, they invariably 
mention Parliamentary reform as the medium. 
by which all their Revolutionary projects are to: 
be forwarded in this country; and a change in 
our representation as but a step to the formation. 
of a British Convention, and the total destruc- 
tion of all-our civil and religious institutions. 

“Js it, then, to a party small in number, but 
dangerous from character, that we are to con- 
cede the first step on the ladder of innovation % 
Are we to disregard entirely the immense ma- 
jority of loyal citizens, who are too sensible of 
the blessings they enjoy to risk them by such a 
change’? What is the question really at issue? 
It is not whether the constituencies of Cornwalk 
and Scotland are really such as ideal perfection, 
would approve: it is the same which is now at 
issue with the whole of Europe, who-are contend- 
ing for the cause of order, justice, humanity, and. 
religion, in opposition to anarchy, injustice, cru~ 
elty, and infidelity. Are we, at such a moment, 
in order to please a few individuals, to incur 
perils such as these? This would, indeed, re 
semble the conduct of those who, at the moment 
when the citadel was besieged, should proceed tax 
the discussion of points of difference, instead of 
providing the means of defence. 

“‘T see no probability at this time of a temper-- 
ate reform: I see no guarantee for it either in the: 
temper of the times, or the character, habits, or 
views of those by whom it is supported: So far 
from satisfying them, it would only produce a 
craving for farther concessions: they desire not: 
the reform which they now advocate for itself 
but as a stepping-stone to ulterior objects, which 
they dare not avow till their power of carrying 
them into effect is by this first acquisition se- 
cured. Knowing what these ulterior objects are; 
seeing the unspeakable horrors which it has in- 
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the uttermost the first steps in the progress. ‘The 
government which acts otherwise ceases to be a 
government; it unties the bands which knit to- 
gether society; it forfeits the reverence and obe- 

ience of its subjects; it gives up those whom it 
‘ought to protect to the daggers of the Marselloise 
and the assassins of Paris. ‘The government of 
the multitude, to which reform is but a step, is 
not the ruling of the few by the many, but the 
many by the few: with this difference, that the 
few at the head of affairs in such a state are the 
most ambitious, reckless, and worthless of the 
community.” *t 


* Parl. Hist., xxx., 808, 902. 

+ It is curious, on a subject of such yital importance to 
“England as Parliamentary reform, to contrast these argu- 
ments with those urged for and against the same measure in 
the memorable discussions of 1830 and 1831. A summary 
of these is here subjoined, taken from the masterly speeches 
of Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Croker, Lord Lyndhurst, Mr. Stan- 
ley, and Lord-advocate Jeffrey, as an instructive proof of the 
progress of the human mind during the intervening period. 

On the popniar side, it was urged that the British Consti- 
tution had gradually departed from the principles 
ary reform, 00 which it was originally established, and on 
‘Arguments which alone stability could be expected for it in 
dy which it future: that by the decline of the population in 
Sis support- some boroughs, and the vast increase of inhabi- 

in 1831. A esata 3 

tants in once rural districts, a large proportion of 
the members of the House of Commons had come to be re- 
turned by a few great families, while the great majority of 
the people were totally unrepresented : that such a state of 
things was an insupportable grievance to the bulk of the citi- 
zens, and could not fail, while it continued, to nourish a per- 
petual discord between the holders of political influence and 
all the other classes of society: that an oligarchy, at all 
times an invidious form of government, was peculiarly so at 
the present time, when the public mind was inflamed by the 
extension of the elective suffrage to the whole citizens in 
France : that by admitting a larger number into a share of 
political rights, the foundations of government would be laid 
on a broader basis, and a phalanx secured, who would at 
call times resist*the extension of their privileges to a lower 
class, and be found the firmest supporters of social order : 
that it was altogether chimerical to suppose that there could 
be the slightest danger in extending the elective suffrage to 
‘a numerous body of voters, as the people were so habituated 
to political rights, and so enlightened by education, that they 
were as capable of exercising such franchises as their supe- 
riors: that unless political institutions were enlarged with 
‘the increase of those who shared their protection, they would 
be outgrown by the multitude, and burst from the expansive 
force of intelligence and numbers: that the true and legiti- 
mate influence of property could never be extinguished, and 
‘would only receive a wider sphere for its exertions, by the 
jnerease of the circle to which the franchise was extended : 
that all reyolutions had been occasioned by the obstinate ad- 
erence to old institutions, at a time when the state of so- 
ciety required their alteration : that timely concession was 
the only way to prevent convulsion; and in the present ex- 
cited state of the public mind, if it was any longer delayed, 
the barriers of authority would be broken, and all the hor- 
rors of the French Revolution brought upon the state. 

On the other hand, it was contended by the aristocratic 

party that the present was not a motion for the 
Arguments +oform of a real grievance, which was at all times 


Parliament- 


‘ against it. titled to the most serious attention, but for an 


increase of political power by the lower orders, which was 
to be conceded or resisted, according to its obvious tendency 
to preserve or subyert the balance of the Constitution : that 
it was totally different from Mr. Pitt’s previous proposals of 
zeform, which went to remove an admitted evil in a period 
of tranquillity ; whereas the present motion was founded on 
. concession to French principles and Democratic ambition 
‘as a time of unexampled excitement: that it was evident 
that the popular party was already sufficiently strong, from 
he tenour of the acts which had been passed since the Revo- 
lution, which went rather to enlarge than abridge the liberty 
of the subject : that any farther concessi on, therefore, would 
necessarily have the effect of overloading the balance on the 
popular side, and endangering the monarchical institutions of 
the state ; thatit was in vain torefer to early times for a pre- 
cedent m support of a farther extension of the elective fran- 
chise, since the state of society was then essentially different 
from what it now is: that the power of the sword was then 
vested in the feudal barons, and the country was overspread 
with their armed retainers ; whereas now, the progress of 
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- troduced in that country, where they have been 
earried into full effect, it is our duty to resist to 
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Fortunately for England, and for the cause of 
freedom throughout the world, these arguments 


wealth and the invention of firearms had destroyed this 
formidabie power, while the increase of manufactures had 
augmented toavery great degree the power of the middling 
ranks, and the diffusion of knowledge had increased tenfold 
their practical influence: that it might be quite safe to re- 
quire representatives from all the boroughs, when the Com- 
mons were a humble class in the state, and began their pe- 
titions with the words, ‘* For God’s sake, and as an act, of 
meicy,” while it would he highly dangerous to adopt a simi- 
lar course when the numbers of that class exceeded that of 
the agriculturists, and their wealth overbalanced that of all 
the other orders in the state : that the example of the Long 
Parliament sufficiently demonstrated that concession to pop- 
ular clamours only led to fresh demands, and conducted, by 
anirresistible progress, to anarchy and revolution : that the 
fatal consequences which had recently attended the dupli- 
cation of the Tiers Etat, the parliamentary reform of France, 
was a signal example of the effects of that concession to Dem- 
ocratic ambition, which was now so loudly called for: that the 
king had there yielded up all the prerogatives of his crown, 
and the nobles had made a voluntary surrender of their whole 
titles, rights, and privileges, and the consequence was, that 
the Commons became irresistible, and the one was brought to 
an ignominious death, and the other rewarded by exile, con- 
fiscation, and the scaffold: that the rotten boroughs, somuch 
the object of invective, were, in truth, the most important 
part of the British Constitution, and which alone had, con- 
trary to all former experience, so long maintained the balance 
of the three estates, because they gave a direct influence to 
property in the legislature, and enabled the increasing 
wealth of the aristocracy to maintain its ground against the 
growing influence of the Commons: that an inlet was thus 
provided to Parliament for men of talent, which had proved 
the means of introduction to our greatest statesmen, and 
which, if closed, would degrade its character, and convert 
the representatives of the people into the mere supporters 
of separate interests: that it was in vain to expect, in the 
present period of excitement, and with the example of suc- 
cessful revolt in France, that wealth could permanently in- 
fluence the lower orders, or maintain its ground, if deprived 
of this constitutional channel’ in the House of Commons: 
that reform, therefore, would necessarily lead to revolution ; 
and what revolution led to need not be told to those who 
had witnessed the Reign of Terror: that the hope of attach- 
ing a large portion of the lower orders, by the extension of 
the elective franchise, however specious in theory, would 
prove fallacious in practice, because they would soon find 
that their votes, from their great multiplication, were of no 
value : that they had been deceived by the name of a privi- 
lege of no real service, and that the only way to obtain any 
practical benefit from their exertions was to league with the 
inferior classes for a general spoliation of the higher: that 
this was the natural tendency of the lower orders in all 
wealthy states, because union with the higher afforded no 
immediate advantage, whereas a league with the lower gave 
the prospect of a division of property and liberation from 
burdens, and was, in an especial manner, to be apprehended 
in Britain at this time, both because the public burdens were 
so excessive, propelty so unequally divided, and the example 
of a successful division of estates in France so recent : that 
a reform in Parliament, unlike all other ameliorations, was 
to the last degree dangerous, because it was the voluntary 
surrender of legislative power to the lower orders, which 
could never be recovered, and a false step, once taken, was 
irretrievable ; that, supposing there were some defects in 
the Constitution indefensible in theory, it could not be dis- 
puted that, in practice, it had proved the best protection to 
the rights and interests of all classes that had ever existed 
in the world ; that, least of all, could the manufacturing or 
commercial bodies complain that their interests were not 
duly attended toin Parliament, since the whole policy of the 
state, for above a century, had been directed, perhaps too 
exclusively, to their advantage: that the representation 
which the great colonial, commercial, and shipping interests 
now obtained by means of the purchase of close boroughs, 
would be annihilated if this mode of entering Parliament 
were closed: that thus the real effect of reform would be to 
vest the supreme power in the mob of England, to the ex- 
elusion of all the great and varied interests which had risen 
up over the whole globe in the British dependencies: that 
such a state of things had proved fatal to all former repub- 
lics, and could not fail speedily to lead to the dismember- 
ment of the British Empire : that if corruption were the evil 
that was really apprehended, no mode of increasing it could 
be so effectual as diminishing the close, where it existed 
from the paucity of inhabitants on the smallest, and increas- 
ing the middling boroughs, where experience had proved 
bribery was practised on the most extensive scale : that any 
reform would thus diminish the private to increase the venal 
boroughs : that, as it was evident wealth could maintain its 
ground in the contest with numbers only by means of the 
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prevailed in the House of Commons. 
ed bythe ‘Che motion for reform brought for- 
House of ward by Lord Grey was negatived by 
Commons. ag majority of 282 to 41. The threats 
of revolution immediately subsided; the threat- 
ened convulsions disappeared; and a measure, 
which it was confidently predicted would for- 
ever alienate the higher from the lower orders, 
was succeeded by a degree of unanimity between 
them, in the most difficult times, such as had 
never before been witnessed in the British Em- 
pire.* And thus, at the very time that the French 
nobility, by yielding to the demand for concession, 
and surrendering all their privileges, brought on 
the revolution in that country, the British aris- 
tocracy, by steadily resisting innovation, pre- 
vented it in theirs: a memorable example to suc- 
ceeding ages of the effect of firmness and decis- 
ion on the part of Parliament in stilling the vio- 
lence of popular agitation, and checking the 
growth of Democratic ambition; and a proof 
how different the clamour of the press, of public 
meetings, of popular orators, is from the sober 
judgment of the British people. 

As the agitation of the Jacobin clubs, howev- 
er, still continued, and societies, in 
imitation of the parent institution 
in Paris, were rapidly forming in 
all the great towns of the kingdom, 
a bill against correspondence with 
France was passed by Parliament, 
notwithstanding the utmost resistance by the op- 
position, and prosecutions commenced both in 
Scotland and England against the most violent 
of the demagogues. Some of them were clearly 
necessary; the expedience of others, especially 
in Scotland, was more than doubtful. Those 
vindictive measures on the part of government 
are seldom really beneficial, which excite the 
sympathy of the humane as well as the turbu- 
lent, and convert the transient ebullition of pop- 
ular feeling into the lasting bitterness of political 
hatred.t+ ‘The true course in periods of public 
excitement is firmness without severity; deci- 
ded resistance to needless innovation, but cau- 
tious abstinence from individual oppression. 

The internal tranquillity of the British Empire 
Preparations being thus provided for, the govern- 
for war by ment took the most vigorous meas- 
Great Britain ures which the limited extent of 
and the allies. their military resources would per- 
mit, to strengthen the grand army on the Conti- 
nent. A corps, consisting of 20,000 English, was 
omen a embarked, and landed in Holland, un- 
1793...” der the command of the Duke of York, 

and being united to 10,000 Hanove- 
rians and Hessians, formed a total of 30,000 men 


It is reject- 


Bill against cor- 
respondence 
with France, 
and prosecu- 
tions for sedi- 
tion and treason. 


expenditure of money, it was incomparably better that this 
necessary influence should be exerted in the decent retire- 
ment of antiquated boroughs, than in the shameless prostitu- 
tion of great cities : that the danger of revolution, so strongly 
urged on the other side, in fact, only existed if the reform 
measure was carried, inasmuch as history demonstrated that 
no convulsions had ever shaken the English monarchy but 
those which emanated from the House of Commons: that it 
was rash measures of legislation which were alone to be 
dreaded ; and words spoken from authority, that set the world 
on fire : that the Constitution had now, by accident, or more 
probably by the providence of God, become adapted to the 
curious and complicated interests of the British Empire, and 
had enjoyed a degree of stability unknown to free institu- 
tions in any former age, and, therefore, nothing could be 
more rash or culpable than to run the risk of destroying so 
venerable a fabric, under which so much practical benefit 
had been experienced, in the pursuit of imaginary and hith- 
erto unattainable perfection. 

* Ann. Reg., 1793, p. 153-165. Parl. Hist., xxx., p. 787 
923-925, T Parl. Debates, xxx., p. 615, 620. 
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in the British pay. The French Con-~ 
vention, early in the year, had ordered 
a levy of 300,000 men; but these troops 
could not come into action till April. The pres- 


793. 


ent forces of the allies consisted of 365,000 men, . 
acting on the whole circumference of France, , 


from Calais to Bayonne, while those of the Re- 
publicans amounted to 270,000, for the most 
part of inferior quality, but possessing the ad- 
vantages of unity of language, government, and 
public feeling, besides the important circum- 
stance of acting in an intericr and concentric: 
circle, which enabled one corps rapidly to com- 


municate with and support another, while the- 


troops of the allies, scattered over a much larger: 
circumference, were deprived of that advan-- 
tage.*t 

The impression made at St. Petersburg by the 
execution of Louis was fully as vivid prefect of: 
as at London: already it was evident the death of 
that those two capitals were the cen- Louis at St- 
tres of the great contest which was Petersburg- 
approaching. No sooner did the melancholy 
intelligence reach the Empress Catharine, than 
she instantly took the most decisive measures: 
all Frenchmen were ordered to quit her territo- 


ries within three weeks, if they did not renounce~ 


the principles of the Revolution, and all corre-- 
spondence with their relations in that country:: 
and it was publicly announced that the great: 
fleet of Cronstadt, with forty thousand men on: 
board, should, early in spring, unite itself to the: 
British navy, to pursue measures in common 
against the enemies of humanity.t 

The efforts of the Czarine had been incessant 
and energetic to organize an alliance qyeaty pe- 
capable of restraining the progress of tween Eng- 
revolutionary principles: with that -and and 
view she had restrained the uplifted Russia. 
arm. of conquest over Gustavus MI. of Sweden 
in 1790; and hardly were her troops disengaged 
from their Turkish enemies on the banks of the 
Danube, by the peace of Jassy in 1792, than she 
made arrangements for transporting the Mosco- 
vite legions to the heart of Germany. Nor did 


* Jom., vi., 49, 52. 
t The relative strength of the forces on opposite sides in 
July, 1793, was as follows : 


ALLIES. z 
Imperialists in Belgium ....-.....eeeeeees 50,000. 
Austrians on the Rhine ...............+- 40,000: 
On the Meuse ... 0.6... .5..se0e eee ++ 33,000" 
Prussians in Belgium ..-.-.......++.-22-- 12,000% 
Prussians and Saxons on the Rhine ....... 65,000. 
Dutch Ren necas ek: veses+ 20,000- 
English, Hanoverians, and Hessians ...... 30,000. 


Austrians and Piedmontese in Piedmont .. 45,000. 
Spaniards ......... eles ytosiee Bonenneriscy 50,000: 
Forces of the Empire and emigrants ..-... 20,000 
Total .....+++ 365,000 ° 
FRENCH. 
In Belgium and Holland ........... seeeee 30,0002 
Before Maestricht and in the Limbourg ... 70,000 
On the Moselle ....... Si RE sedans ++ 25,000 
At Mayence -.c..+-s.s0s 00. a foie bi wieted eshctala 45,000 - 
On the Upper Rhine ....... teececcesccee 30,000" 


In Savoy and Nice .... 
In the interior ......... 


Tota] .......- 270,000 
The French, however, had the superiority in the field till : 


the end of April; from that time till the end 
allies had the advantage ; after which, 
of the Republicans coming 


of August the 


forward, they resumed the as- 


24th Febs. 
1 


A 


from the great levies - 


cendency, which went on continually increasing till the close - 


of the campaign, and was never lost till the memorable 
campaign of 1799.—JomInI, iii., 51, 52, 53. 
$ Hard., ii., 191, 192. 
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filled to the very letter all the obligations she had 


1793. 


these energetic resolutions evaporate in mere 


empty words on the part either of the cabinet of 
St. Petersburg or St. James. An intimate and 
confidential correspondence immediately com- 
menced betweer Count Woronzoff, the Russian 
ambassador at London, and Lord Grenville, the 
British secretary of state for foreign affairs, 
which terminated in a treaty between the two 
owers, signed in London on the 25th of March. 
y this convention, which laid the basis of the 
grand alliance which afterward brought the war 
to a glorious termination, it was provided that 
the two powers should “employ their respective 
forces, as far as circumstances shall permit, in 
carrying on the just and necessary war in which 
they find themseives engaged against France ; 
and they reciprocally engage not to lay down 
their arms without restitution of all the .con- 
quests which France may have made upon ei- 
ther of the respective powers, or upon such oth- 
er states or allies to whom, by common consent, 
they shall extend the benefit of this treaty.” 
They agreed, also, to shut their ports against 
France, and not permit the export of any naval 
stores to that power, “and to unite all their efforts 
to prevent other powers not implicated in this 
war from giving, on this occasion of common 
concern to every civilized state, any protection 
whatever, in consequence of their neutrality, to 
the commerce or property of the French, on the 
sea, or in the ports of France.” The existing 
commercial treaties were, at the same time, by a 
separate convention, ratified and confirmed be- 

tween the two powers. * 
Shortly after, a similar convention was entered 
April 25, 1793 into between Great Britain and Sar- 
»"** dinia, by which the former power 


was to receive an annual subsidy of £200,000 a- 


F _ year during the whole continuance 

Sap Tassie a the war, and the latter to keep on 
Naples, and foot an army of fifty thousand men; 
pan and the English government enga- 
ged to procure for it entire restitution of its do- 
minions as they stood at the commencement of 
the war; and by another convention, signed at 
Aranjuez on the 25th of May, they en- 
May 25. caged not to make peace till they had ob- 
tained full restitution for the Spaniards “ of all 
places, towns, and territories which belonged to 
them at the commencement of the war, and 
which the enemy may have taken during its con- 
tinuance.” A similar. convention was 

July 12. Concluded with the court of the two Sici- 
lies and with Prussia, in which the clauses, pro- 
hibiting all exportation to France, and 

July 14. preventing the trade of neutrals with it, 
are the same as in the Russian treaty. Treaties 
of the same tenour were concluded in the course 
of the summer with the Emperor of 

Aug. 30,1793. Germany and the King of Portugal. 
There was all Europe arrayed in a great league 
against Republican France, and thus did 

Sept. 26. the regicides of that country, as the first 
fruits of their cruel triumph, find themselves ex- 
cluded from the pale of civilized nations. It 
will appear in the sequel how miany, and what 
unheard-of disasters broke up this great confed- 
eracy : how courageous some were 1n adhering 
to their engagements; how weak and dastardly 
cothers were in deserting them; and how firmly 
and nobly Great Britain alone persevered to the 
end, and never laid down her arms till she had 
accomplished all the objects of the war, and ful- 
MME ei NS 


* Parl, Hist, xxx.. 1032, and Hard., ii., 198. 


contracted to any, even the humblest of the aly 
lied powers.* 

But while all Europe thus resounded with the 
note of military SOc aie against 
France, Russia had other and more 
interested designs in view. Amid 
the general consternation at the triumphs of the 
French Republicans, Catharine conceived that 
she would be permitted to pursue, without mol- 
estation, her ambitious designs against Poland. 
She constantly represented the disturbances in 
that kingdom as the fruit of revolutionary prop- 
agandism, which it was indispensable to crush 
in the first instance ; and it was easy to see that 
it was for the banks of the Vistula, not the Seine, 
that her military preparations were, in the first 
instance at least, directed. The ambitious views 
of Prussia were also, as will fully appear in the 
sequel, strongly turned in the same direction; 
and thus, in the very outset of a war which re- 
quired the concentrated effort of all Europe, and 
might by such an effort have been speedily 
brought to a successful termination, were the 
principal powers already distracted by separate 
interests, and unjustifiable projects of individual 
agerandizement.t 

Nor was it only the ambitious projects of Rus- 
sia and Prussia against the independ- 5; 5.51 
ence of Poland, which already gave petween the 
a gloomy augury as to the issue of Prussians 
the war. Its issue was more imme- and Austri- 
diately affected by the jealousy of *"* 
Austria and Prussia, which now broke out in 
the most undisguised manner, and occasioned. 
such a division of the allied forces as effectual- 
ly prevented any cordial or effective co-operation 
existing between them. The Prussian cabinet, 
mortified at the lead which the imperial gener- . 
als took in the common operations, insisted upon 
the formation of two independent German ar- 
mies ; one composed of Prussians, the other of 
Austrians, to which the forces of all the minor 
states should be joined: those of Saxony, Han- 
over and Hesse, being grouped round the stand- 
ards of Prussia; those of Bavaria, Wirtemberg, 
Swabia, the Palatinate, and Franconia, follow- 
ing the double-headed eagles of Austria. By 
this means, all unity of action between the two 
grand allied armies was broken up at the very 
time when it was most required to meet the des- 
perate and concentrated energy of a revolution- 
ary state, while the zeal of all the minor states 
was irretrievably cooled at finding themselves 
thus parcelled out between the two great milita- 
ry powers, whose pre-eminence already gave 
them so much disquietude, and compelled against 
their will to serve under the standards of em- 
pires from whom many of them apprehended 
greater danger than from the common enemy. 

But, though such seeds of weakness existed 
among the allied powers, the immedi- Wretched 
ate danger was to all appearance much state of the 
greater to France. Though their ar- French. 
mies in Flanders were, in the commencement 
of the campaign, superior to those of the allies, 
they were in the most deplorable state of insub- 
ordination, and miserably deficient in every spe- 
cies of equipment. The artillery horses had in: 
great part perished during the severity of a win- 
ter campaign; the clothing of the soldiers was 
worn out; their spirit had disappeared during, 


Secret designs 
of Russia. 


* Parl. Hist., xxx., 1032, 1034, 1048, 1058. 
+ Hard., ii, 198, 199, | ¢ Hard., ii., 200, 202 
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property had already been carried under the Rey- . 


the license of Republican conquest, The disor- 
ganization was complete in every department; 
the artillery stores, the commissariat, the caval- 
zy horses, were deficient ; discipline was want- 
ing among the soldiers, concord among the chiefs. 
‘France then experienced the weakness arising 
from Revolutionary license: she regained her 
strength under the stern despotism of the Reign 
-of ‘Terror.* 

Prince Cobourg was appointed generalissimo 
Prince Co- of the allied armies, from the Rhine to 
‘bourg gen- the German Ocean. The great abili- 
-eralissimo. tjes displayed by Clairfait,in repairing 
the disasters of the preceding campaign pleaded 
in vain for his continuance in the command at a 
court not yet taught by disaster to disregard influ- 
ence and promote only merit. His successor had 
served under the imperial banners against the 
Turks, and shared in the glories of the campaigns 
of Suwarrow. But the Austrian commander was 
far from possessing the vigour or capacity of the 
conqueror of Ismael. Adhering with obstinate 
perseverance to the system of dividing his for- 
ees, and covering an immense tract of country 
with communications, he frittered away the vast 
army placed at his disposal, and permitted the 
fairest opportunity ever offered, of striking a de- 
scisive blow against the rising Republic, to pass 
away without any important event.t He be- 
longed to the old, methodical school of Lacey ; 
was destitute of either decision or character ; 
and, from the tardiness of his operations, was 
the general of all others least qualified to com- 
bat the fire and energy of a revolution. 

To support the prodigious expense of a war 
on all their frontiers, and on so great 
a scale, would greatly have exceeded 
the ordinary and legitimate resources 
of the French government. But, contrary alike 
to precedent and anticipation, they derived from 
the miseries and convulsions of the Revolution 
the means of new and unparalleled resources. 
The expenditure of 1792, covered by taxes, the 
sale of ecclesiastical property and patriotic 
gifts, amounted to 958,000,000 francs, or about 
£40,000,000 sterling; but the expense of the last 
period of the year was at the rate of 200,000,000 
francs, or £8,000,000 a month. But the period 
‘was now arrived when all calculation in matters 
of finance was to cease; for all exigencies, the 
inexhaustible mine of assignats, possessing a 
forced circulation, and issued on the credit of 
the national domains, proved sufficient. When 
any want was felt in the treasury, the de- 
mands were paid by a fresh issue of paper; and 
this fictitious currency, the source of boundless 
private ruin in France, sustained singly, during 
the first years of the Revolutionary wars, the 
public credit. In his Finance Report for 1793, 
Cambon declared that the expenses of that year 
could admit of no exact calculation; but that the 
mation must rise superior to its financial, as it 
had already risen above its military difficulties ; 
cand therefore he proposed the immediate issue 
of 800,000,000 francs, or upward of £33,000,000 
in assignats, on the security of the national do- 
mains, which was immediately agreed to. These 
domains he valued at eight milliards, or about 
£350,000,000 sterling; of which three milliards 
or £130,000,000, had been consumed or impledg- 
ed by previous issues; an extraordinary proof 
of the length to which the confiscation of private 


‘Vast efforts 
of France. 


* Toul, iii, 239. Jom., iii., 49, 52. 
t Jom., iii,, 62. Hard., ii., 204, 205. 
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olutionary government.* : 

To meet the exigencies of the year in the 
British Parliament, Mr. Pitt proposed a loan of 
£4,500,000, besides the ordinary supplies of the 
year, the interest of which was provided for by 


additional taxes; and subsidies were granted to 


the King of Sardinia, and several of the smaller 
German powers.  Atthe same time, an issue of 
£5,000,000 was voted to relieve the commercial 
embarrassment consequent on the breaking out 
of the war; and such was the effect of this well- 


timed supply, that credit was speedily restored, _ 


and little, if any, of this large sum ultimately 
lost to the state:t a striking example of the ben- 
eficial effect of liberal support by government, 
even in the darkest periods of public suffering. 
In January, 1793, Dumourier came to Paris 
in order to endeavour to rouse the 
Girondist party to save the life of 
Louis. This movement, while it 
failed in its object of preserving the king, forever 
alienated the Jacobins from the general.t The 


Designs of 
Dumourier ; 


consequences of this misunderstanding were im- - 


portant upon the future fate of the campaign. 
Dumourier’s plan, which he had been medita- 


ting during the whole winter, was to commence . 


operations by an invasion of Holland; to revo- 
lutionize that country, unite it with the provinces 
of Flanders, as was since done in 1814, raise an 
army of eighty thousand men, and with this 
force move upon Paris, and, without the aid of 
any other power, dictate laws to the convention, 
and restore tranquillity to France. It is one of 
the most extraordinary signs of those days of 
revolution and confusion, that so wild a project 
should have been seriously undertaken -y aman 
of his acute understanding.§ 
On the other hand, the project of the allies 
was to drive the Republicans beyond , , 
the Meuse, and disengage the im- ieee 
portant fortress of Maestricht; next ; 
invest and regain the city of Mentz, the key of 
the Rhine, and then unite their victorious forces 
for the deliverance of Flanders. The design, in 
general, was well conceived; but the details 
prescribed for the recovery of the Low Coun- 
tries were tainied by that division of force which 
so long proved ruinous to the allied armies. i] 
To carry into execution his project, Dumou- 
rier, early in the season, collected Feb. 5, 1793 
a body of about twenty thousand men “°™”? °!**" 
at Antwerp, with a view to an attack on Rotter- 
dam. Shortly after, his troops entered uf 
the Dutch territory, and established them- Fe: !*- 
selves between Breda and Bergen-op-zoom. At 
first his efforts were attended with unlooked-for 
success: after a siege of three days, and when 
the French were on the point of retiring for 
want of ammunition, Breda, with a garrison of 
twenty-five hundred men, capitulated. This 
success was speedily followed by the reduction 
of Gertruydenburg, after a trifling resistance ; 
and siege was immediately laid to Williamstadt. 
The French forces eneamped in straw Maret 
huts on the shores of the branch of the ~"°"* 
sea called the Brisbos, were only waiting for the 
collection of boats sufficient to convey across the 
troops in order to undertake the siege of Dort, 
when information was received by the general, 
on the night of the eighth of March, of events in 
other quarters of Flanders, which immediately 
* Toul., iii., 248, 250. . Hist. “972, 
+ Jom., iii., 57.’ Dum, iii., Pieneipis : S 
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ed to the abandoment of this ill-conceived enter- 


a”. 


rise.* 
While Dumourier was absent with part of 
his forces in Holland, Miranda was prosecuting 
the siege of Maestricht, though with forces totally 


inadequate to so great an undertaking. But 
cwhile the French were still reposing in fancied 


security in their cantonments, the Imperialists 
‘were taking active measures to raise the siege. 
Fifty-two thousand men had been assembied un- 
der Prince Cobourg, with whom was the young 
ARCHDUKE CHar.es at the head of 


Archduke , 
Charles joins the grenadiers. On the Ist and 2d 
‘the army. of March, the Austrians along the 


whole line attacked the French cantonments, 
and after an inconsiderable resistance, succeed- 
ved in driving them back, and in many points 
throwing them into utter confusion. ‘The dis- 
‘couragement which has so often been observed 
Repeated dis- to seize the French troops on the 
asters of the first considerable reverse, get pos- 
Republicans session of the soldiers; whole bat- 
talions fled in confusion into France; officers 
March 2a quitted their troops, soldiers disbanded 
and 3d. from their officers; the siege of Maes- 
tricht was raised, the heavy artillery sent back 
in haste towards Brussels, and the army driven 
in disorder beyond the Meuse, with the loss of 
‘seven thousand men in killed, wounded, and 
prisoners. On the 4th of March, the Republi- 
cans were again routed near Liege, and a large 
portion of the heavy artillery abandoned under 
that city; a few days after, Tongres was carried 
by the Archduke Charles, at the head of twelve 
thousand men; and the whole army fell back 
March 6, UPO? Tirlemont, and thence to Louvain, 
* where Dumourier arrived from the Dutch 
frontier, and resumed the command. The Aus- 
5 trians then desisted from the pursuit, 
March 8. <4 tisfied with their first success, and not 
deeming themselves sufficiently strong to force 
the united corps of the French army in that city.t 
The intelligence of these repeated disasters 
roduced the utmost sensation in the 
whole of Flanders. The Republican 
party, already disgusted with the ex- 
themin actions and plunder of the French 
Flanders. commissioners, now found themselves 
threatened with the immediate vengeance of 
their sovereign, and chastisement from the allied 
forces. The decree of the convention, uniting 
athe Flemish provinces to the French Republic, 
had excited the utmost discontent in the whole 
country; the spoliation of the churches, forced 
requisitions, imprisonments, and abuses of every 
xind, which had gone on during the winter, had 
roused such a universal spirit of resistance, that 
a general insurrection was hourly expected, and 
a body of ten thousand peasants had already as- 
sembled in the neighbourhood of Ghent, and de- 
feated the detachments of the garrison of that 
city which had been sent against them.+t 
To endeavour to remedy these disorders, and 
Efforts of restore the shaken attachment of the 
Dumourier. Flemings, was the first care of Du- 
‘mourier. For this purpose he had a conference 
at Louvain, shortly after his arrival, with Camus 
and the other commissioners of the convention, 
but it ended in nothing but mutual recriminations. 


Great sen- 
sation pro- 
-duced by 


* Pumourier reproached them with having author- 


azed and permitted the exactions and disorders 


avhich had caused such a ferment in the con- 


* Jom.,iii.,85. Toul., iii. 262. Dum., iv., 4. 
+ Toul., iii., 270. Jom., iti., 86, 94, 99. Ib., iui., 96, 99. 
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quered provinces; and they retaliated by accu- 
sing him of entertaining designs subversive of the 
liberty of the people. It concluded thus: “ Gen- 
eral,” said Camus, “you are accused of wishing 
to become Cesar: could I feel assured of it, I 
would act the part of Brutus, and stab you to 
the heart.” “My dear Camus,” replied he, “1 
am neither Ceesar, nor you Brutus; and the me- 
nace you have uttered is, to me, a passport to 
immortality.”* 

Dumourier found the army, which, notwith- 
standing the detachment of twenty thou- 
sand men in Holland, twelve thousand Merch 13. 
at Namur, and five thousand in another direction, 
was still forty-five thousand strong, including 
four thousand five hundred cavalry, in the utmost 
state of disorganization, the confusion of defeat 
having been superadded to that of Republican 
license. He immediately reorganized it in a 
different manner, and, in order to restore the 
confidence of the soldiers, resolved to commence 
offensive operations. In a fewdays, the French 
advanced guard defeated the Austrians near 
Tirlemont, with the loss of twelve hundred men; 
an event which immediately restored confidence 
to the whole army, and confirmed the general in 
his resolution to risk a general action.t 

The Austrians had thirty-nine thousand men, 
of whom nine thousand were horse, 
posted near Tirlemont. Resolved not Rattle of 
to decline a combat, they concentrated. “°"™""" 
their forces along a position, about two leagues 
in length, near the village of Nerwinpe. ‘The 
left, commanded by the Archduke Charles, was 
posted across the chauss¢e leading to Tirlemont ; 
the right, under the orders of Clairfait, extended 
towards Landau; the centre, in two lines, was 
under the command of General Colloredo and 
the Prince of Wirtemberg. On the other hand, 
the French army was divided into eight 7, 18 
columns; three of which, under Va- « : 
lence, were destined to attack the right; two, 
under the Duke of Chartres, to force the centre ; 
and three, under Miranda, to overwhelm the left. 
The action began by an attack.on the Austrian 
left by the troops under the command of Miran- 
da, which advanced in dense columns, and at first 
succeeded in carrying the villages immediately 
in front of their position; but the Austrians 
having directed a severe and concentric fire of 
artillery on that point, the advance of the masses 
was checked, and disorder and irresolution intro- 
duced into their ranks. Meanwhile, the village 
of Nerwinde was occupied by the Republicans 
in the centre, but shortly after regained by the 
Austrians, and, after being frequently taken and 
retaken, it was finally evacuated by the French, 
who were unable to sustain the severe and inces- 
sant fire of the imperial artillery. Dumourier 
formed his line a hundred yards in rear of the 
village, when the Austrians immediately assailed 
the infantry by two columns of cuirassiers ; but 
the first was repulsed by the murderous fire of 
grape from the French artillery; and the second 
checked, after a severe engagement, by the Re- 
publican cavalry. The combat now Defeat of 
ceased on the right and centre, but on the French. 
the left affairs had taken’ a very different turn. 
The French, under Miranda, there endeavoured 
in vain to debouche from the villages which they 
had occupied ; the heads of their columns, as fast 
as they presented themselves, were swept off by 
the fire of the Austrian artillery, placed on the 


+ Dum,, iv., 74, 80, 81 
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heights immediately behind ; and shortly after, 
the Archduke Charles, at the head of two bat- 
Prince __ talions, stormed the villages; and Prince 
Cobourg’s Cobourg, perceiving this to be the im- 
despatch. portant point, attacked the French col- 
umns with a large body of cavalry and infantry, 
under the Duke of Wirtemberg, in flank, while 
the archduke pressed their front. The result 
was, that the French right wing was routed, and 
would have been totally destroyed had the Duke 


of Wirtemberg charged with the whole forces | 


under his command, instead of the inconsidera- 
ble part which achieved this important success. 
The Republicans, however, alarmed at this dis- 
aster, retired from the field of battle, and regained, 
with some difficulty, the ground they had occu- 
pied before the engagement.* 

In this battle the Austrians lost two thousand 
men, and the French two thousand five hundred 
killed and wounded, and fifteen hundred prison- 
ers; but it decided the fate of the campaign. 
Dumourier, aided by the young Duke of Char- 
tres, conducted the retreat in the evening with 
much ability and in good order, without being 
seriously disquieted by their enemies. A few 
days afier the Austrians advanced, and on the 
22d, under cover of a thick mist, made an unex- 
pected attack on the French rear-guard; but 
they were repulsed, after a trifling success, with 
loss.t 

The position of the French commander, how- 
Disorganiza- eVer, was now extremely critical. To 
tion ofthe conduct a long retreat with discour- 
French army. aged troops, in the face of a victori- 
ous enemy, is at all times dangerous; but it 
was in an especial manner so at that juncture, 
in consequence of the undisciplined state of a 
large part of his forces, and the undisguised man- 
ner in which the volunteers left their colours 
upon the first serious reverses. The National 
Guards openly declared that they had taken up 
arms to save their country, not to get themselves 
massacred in Belgium; and whole companies 
and battalions, with their arms and baggage, 
went off in a body towards the French frontier. 
To such a height did the discouragement arrive, 
that within a few days after the battle, six thou- 
sand men left their colours and disbanded, 
spreading dismay over all the roads leading to 
France. Naturally brave and active, the French 
troops are the best in the world to advance and 
gain conquests; but they have not, till inured by 
discipline and experience, the steadiness requisite 
to preserve them; and by the threatened defec- 
tion of the volunteer corps, Dumourier was ex- 
posed to the loss of more than half his army, 
while the open plains of Flanders, now destitute 
of fortified places, offered no points of defence 
capable of arresting the progress of a victorious 
army-t 

Influenced by these considerations, the French 

general everywhere prepared for a re- 
Retroat of treat. Orders were despatched to Gen- 
“eral Harville to throw a garrison of 
two thousand men into the citadel of Namur, 
and move with the remainder of his corps, con- 
sisting of twelve thousand men, towards Brus- 
sels, while the troops advanced, by the imprudent 
invasion of Holland, as far as Gertruydenberg 
and Breda, were directed to retire upon Antwerp 
and Mechlin. Prince Cobourg in vain urged 
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the Dutch and Prussian troops to disquiet their: 
retreat; contenting themselves with investing 
Breda and Gertruydenberg, they remained, with 
a force of thirty thousand men, in a state of per~ 
fect inaction.* Peo) 

Shortly after, conferences were opened between : 
Dumourier and the Austrian generals, Conferences 
in virtue of which, it was agreed that with Prince 
the French should retire behind Brus- ©boure: 


‘sels, without being disquieted in their retreat. I? 


soon appeared how essential such an arrange- 
ment was to the Republican arms. On the tol-- 
lowing day, Clairfait, who was ignorant ‘ 

of the cbavension® lettacked + Genesal ree 
Lamarche, who fell back in confusion behind.» 
Louvain, and left an opening in the retreating 
columns, which, with a more enterprising ene- 
my, might have been attended with ruinous re- 
sults. ‘Che troops then gave themselves up to. 
despair, and openly. threatened to disband; a- 
striking ‘proof of the little reliance that can be 
placed on any but regular and disciplined sol- 
diers during the vicissitudes of fortune unavoid- 
able in war. Dumourier himself has confessed 
that his troops were in such a state of disorder, 
that, if vigorously pressed, they must have been. 
totally annihilated in the long retreat which lay 
before them before’ they regained the French 
frontiers; and yet so ignorant was the Austrian 
commander of the condition of his adversary, 
that he was unaware of a state of debility, con- 
fusion, and weakness which was notorious to 
every peasant who beheld his retreating column.t 

In virtue of the convention, the French army, 
without farther delay, evacuated Brus- 
sels and Mechlin, and retired in good 
order by Hall, Mons, and Ath, to- 
wards the French frontier. At the same time, . 
the Republicans retired along the whole line from 
Gertruydenberg to Namur, and withdrew the 
garrison from the citadel of the latter place.t 

But it soon appeared that in these movements 
Dumourier had more than mere military objects 
in view. It was at Ath, on the 27th of March, 
that the first conference of a political nature took 
place, and it was verbally agreed between the 
French commander and Colonel Mack, on the 
part of the Imperialists, “that the French army 
should repose a little at Mons and Tournay with- 
out being disquieted, and that Dumourier, who 
was to judge of the proper time for marching 
to Paris, should regulate the movements of the: 
Austrians, who were to act only as auxiliaries; 
that if he could not, by his single forces, effect 
the establishment of a constitutional monarchy, 
he should fix upon the amount of the allied 
forces which he would require; and that the 
fortress of Condé should be placed in the hands. 
of the Imperialists as a guarantee, to be restored 
to France after a general peace.”§ 

Having thus embarked in the perilous under-. 
taking of overturning the Republican, pajlure and 
and establishing a monarchical gov- flight of Du- 
ernment, Dumourier’s first care was mourier. 
to secure the fortresses upon which the success 
of his enterprise depended But here his ill for- 
tune began. The officer whom he despatched to 
take possession of Lisle suffered himself to be 
made the dupe of the commander of that place 
and led a prisoner into the fortress; the garrisons 


25th and 
26th March. 
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of Condé and Valenciennes successfully resisted: 
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his attempts to bring them over to the Constitu- 
tional party; and the convention, taking the 
alarm, Fetched Camus and three other com- 
missioners, with the minister at war, Bournon- 
ville, with orders to the general to appear at the 
bar of the convention, and answer for his conduct. 
After an angry discussion, Dumourier arrested 
the deputies, and delivered them over to the Aus- 
trians ; but he was speedily deserted by his own 
soldiers, and obliged to fly from his camp at St. 
Amand, and take refuge, with fifteen hundred 
followers, in the Austrian lines,* 

Restrained either by a sense of honour, arising 
from the recent convention, or by the inherent 
slowness of their disposition, the Austrians made 
no attempt to improve the opportunity afforded 
by the defection of the French commander. The 
Republicans were permitted quietly to retire into 
‘Apal 5 »Valenciennes, Lisle, and Condé: a con- 

pm? siderable number formed an intrenched 
camp at Famars, where, by orders of the conven- 
tion, General Dampierre assumed the command, 
and sedulously endeavoured to restore the disci- 
pline and revive the spirit which so many dis- 
asters had severely weakened among the sol- 
diers.t 

The failure of the attempt of Dumourier hay- 
ing convinced Prince Cobourg that nothing was 
now to be made of the Republicans but by force 
of arms, all the efforts of the allied powers were 
at last directed to this object. 

A congress was assembled at Antwerp of the 
Cousreas'ab ministers of the allied powers, which 
Antwerp to Was attended by Count Metternicht 
decide onthe and Stabrenberg on the part of Aus- 
measures for tyia, Lord Auckland on that of Eng- 
the war. _Jand, and Count Keller on that of 
Prussia. Such was the confidence inspired by 
recent events, that these ministers all imagined 
that the last days of the convention were at hand: 
and in truth they were so, if they had communi- 
cated a little more vigour and unanimity into the 
military operations. Inspired by these ideas, 
and irritated at the total failure of Dumourier’s 
attempt to subvert the anarchical rule in that 
country, the plenipotentiaries came to the resolu- 
tion of totally altering the object of the war, and 
the necessity was now openly announced of pro- 
viding indemnities and securities for the allied 
powers; in other words, partitioning the frontier 
territories of France among the invading states. 
The effect of this resolution was immediately 
conspicuous in a proclamation which Prince 
Cobourg issued to the French, in which he wee 
ly disavowed, on the pagt of his government, those 
yesolutions to abstain from all aggrandizements 
which he had-announced only a few days before, 
and declared that he was ordered to prosecute 
the contest by force of arms with all the forces at 
his disposal.§ The effects of this unhappy reso- 


* Toul., iii., 308. Jom., iii., 135, 137. 

+ Toul., iii., 319. 

+ Father of the great statesman of the same name of the 
present day. : 

§ In his first proclamation on the 5th of April, composed 
during the conferences with Dumourier, Cobourg declared, 
“Desirous only of securing the prosperity and glory of a 
country torn by so many convulsions, I declare that I shall 
support, with all the forces at my disposal, the generous and 
beneficent intentions of General Dumourier and his brave 
J declare that our only object is to restore to France 
its constitutional monarch, with the means of rectifying 


such experienced abuses as may exist, and to give to France, 


as to Europe, peace, confidence, tranquillity, and happiness. 
n conformity with these principles, I declare, on my word 
of honour, that I enter on the French territory without any 
intention of making conquests, but solely and entirely for the 
above-mentioned purposes, I declare also on my word of 
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lution weré soon  <ingeaa When Valenciennes 
and Condé were taken, the standard, not of Louis 
XVII., but of Austria, was hoisted on the walls, 
and the allied ministers already talked openly 
of indemities for the past and securities for the 
future. No step in the early stages of the war 
was ever attended with more unfortunate conse- 
quences: it at once changed the character of the 
contest: converted it from one of liberation into 
one of aggrandizement, and gave the Jacobins 
of Paris too good reason for their assertion that 
the dismemberment of the country was at hand, 
and that all true citizens must join heart in hand 
in resisting the common enemy. ‘The true prin- 
ciple to have adopted would have been that so 
strongly recommended by Mr. Burke, and which 
afterward proved so successful in the hands of 
Alexander and Wellington, viz., to have separa- 
ted distinctly and emphatically the cause of 
France from that of the Jacobin faction who had 
enthralled it; to have guarantied the integrit 

of the former, and denounced implacable hos- 
tility only against the latter, and thus afforded 
the means to the great body of patriotic citizens 
who were adverse to the sanguinary rule of the 
convention, of extricating themselves at once 
from domestic tyranny and foreign subjugation.* 

The British contingent, twenty thousand 
strong, having landed at Rotterdam, the allied 
army, under his immediate command, was raised 
to above ninety thousand men, besides a detach- 
ed corps of thirty thousand Austrians stationed 
at Namur, Luxembourg, and Treves, to keep 
the communication with the Prussian army des- 
tined to act against Mayence.t : 

Alarmed at the great peril they had sustained 
by the defection of Dumourier, the qyquest of 
convention took the. most vigorous aera. 
measures to provide for the public Flanders by 
safety. A camp of forty thousand the allies. 
men was ordered to form a reserve for the army; 
the levy of 300,000 men, ordered by the decree 
of the 24th of February, was directed to be hast- 
ened, and sixty representatives of the convention 
named, to serve as viceroys over the generals in 
all the armies. No less than twelve of these 
haughty Republicans were commanded to pro- 
ceed to the army of the north. No limit existed 
to their authority ; armed with the despotic pow- 
ers of the convention, supported by a Republican 
and mutinous soldiery, they, with equal facility, 
placed the generals on a triumphal car, or de- 


honour, that, if military operations should lead to any place 
of strength being placed in my hands, J shall regard it in no 
other light than as a sacred deposite ; and I bind myself in 
the most solemn manner to restore it to the government 
which may be established in France, or as soon as the brave 
general with whom I make common cause shall demand it.”” 
These are the principles of the true anti-revolutionary war , 
but they were strangely departed from in the proclamation 
issued a few days later by the same general, after the deter- 
mination of the congress at Antwerp had been taken. Prince 
Cobourg there said, ‘‘ The proclamation of the 5th instant 
was the expression only of my personal sentiments, and I 
there manifested my individual views for the safety and 
tranquillity of France. But now that the results of that 
declaration have proved so different from what I anticipatea, 
the same candour obliges me to declare that the state of 
hostility between the emperor and the French nation 1s un- 
happily re-established in its fullest extent. It remains for 
me, therefore, only to revoke my said declaration, and to an- 
nounce that I shall proseente the war with the utmost vig~ 
our. Nothing remains binding of my first proclamation but 
the declaration, which I renew with pleasure, that the strict- 
est discipline shall be observed by my troops 1 all parts of 
the French territory which they may occupy.” Stronger 
evidence of the unhappy change of systems cannot be ima 
gined.—See Hardenberg, ii., 231, 233, 241, 243. 
* Hard., ii. 238, 241. Burke, Reg, Peace. 
+ Jom., iii, 146. Toul., iv., 4 
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spatched them to the scaffold. Disposing with 
absolute sway of the lives and arms of several 
millions of Frenchmen, they were staggered by 
no losses, intimidated by ne difficulties; to press 
on, and bear down opposition by the force of 
numbers, was the system on which they invari- 
ably acted; and, disposing with an unsparing 
hand of the blood of a nation in arms, they found 
resources for the maintenance of such a mur- 
derous system of warfare which never could 
have been commanded by any regular govern- 
ment.* f 
While. these disastrous events were occurring 
Defeatson nthe northern, fortune was not more 
the Rhine of propitious to the arms of the Repub- 
Custine’s pro- lic on its eastern frontier. The for- 
jects. ces of the French in that quarter, at 
the opening of the campaign, were greatly over- 
matched by those of the allies; between the 
Prussians and Austrians, there were not less 
than seventy-five thousand men on the Rhine 
in February, besides twenty thousand between 
‘Treves and the Meuse; while Custine had only 


forty-five thousand in the field, including twenty-- 


two thousand under his immediate command, 
the remainder being stationed on the Meuse; 
and the whole forces on the Upper Rhine, inclu- 
ding the garrisons, did not exceed forty thousand, 
of whom not more than a half were available to 
service in the field. The campaign was opened, 
after some inconsiderable eat on the 24th of 
March, by the King of Prussia crossing 
Majeh? the Rhing in great force at Rheinfels. 
An ineffectual resistance was attempted by the 
army of Custine, but the superiority of the allied 
forces compelled him to fall back, and after some 
days’ retreat, and several partial actions, he re- 
tired first to Landau, and thence behind the River 
Lauter, and took post in the famous lines of 
M Weissenberg. Mentz was now left to 
arch 31. . . - 
its own resources, with a great train of 
heavy artillery, and a garrison of twenty thou- 
sand men; while Custine, whose force was aug- 
mented by the garrisons in Alsace to thirty-five 
thousand men, remained strictly on the defensive 
in the Vosges Mountains and his fortified posi- 
tion.t 
The allies immediately made preparations for 
the siege of this great fortress; but, by an 
inconceivable fatuity, the superb siege 
equipage, which was on the road from 
Austria, was sent on to Valenciennes, while the 
supplies requisite for the attack on Mayence 
were brought from Holland: an exchange which 
occasioned great delays in both sieges, and proved 
extremely injurious to the future progress of the 
allied arms. The garrison, though so numer- 
ous, were not furnished with the whole artillery 
requisite for arming the extensive works; but 
their spirit was excellent, and the most vigorous 
resistance was to be anticipated. Little prog- 
ress took place in the operations during the first 
May 17, ‘WO months, and on the 17th of May a 
y . 4 
general attack was made on the covering 
force by Custine’s army, supported by fourteen 
thousand men from the corps of the Moselle 
Defeat of the Under General Houchard ; but the 
attack on the Movements of the troops were ill 
covering ar- combined; part of them were seized 
ze Ye with a disgraceful panic, and the at- 
tack proved entirely abortive. After this fail- 
ure, Custine was removed to the command of 


Siege of 
Mayence. 
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the army of the north, now severely pressed by 
the allied forces near Valenciennes; and the for- 
ces in the lines of Weissenberg remained under 
the orders of Beauharnois, without attempting 


anything of importance till a later period of the 


campaign,* The inactivity and irresolution of 
the allies in these operations, and the little ad- 
vantage which they derived from their superior- 
ity of force, and the wretched condition of their 
opponents, proves how grievously they stood in 
need of a leader capable of conducting such a 
contest. 

Meanwhile the operations of the siege, long 
delayed from the tardiness in the ap- auton 
proach of the heavy train, were at (*.° May 
length pushed with activity. Trench- 
es having been regularly constructed, fifteen bat- 
teries were armed on the 1st of July, and Faia 
a heavy fire from above two hundred..””7 ~ 
pieces of cannon opened upon the body of the 
place, the garrison of which, after a blockade of 
two months, began to be severely straitened for 
provisions. On the 16th, a great magazine of 
torage took fire and was consumed; and the de- 
struction of several mills augmented the difficul- 
ties of the besieged, who now found their great 
numbers the principal difficulty with which they 
had to contend. A capitulation, therefore, by 
which the garrison should be withdrawn to some 
quarter where their services might be of more 
value to the Republic, was agreed to, and the 
22d of July fixed on as the day for its accom- 
plishment.t ; 

While this was going on within the city, the 
army of Beauharnois, urged by repeated orders 
from the convention, was at length taking meas- 
ures for its deliverance. Early in July the 
troops broke up from the lines of Weissenberg, 
and, after a variety of tardy movements, a gen- 
eral attack took place on the 19th, on the whole 
allied position, over an extent of nearly thirty 
leagues. But the efforts of the Republicans, 
feeble and ill-conducted, led to no result, and, in 
the midst of their complicated movements, May- 
ence surrendered on the 22d.. The Duke Jal 
of Brunswick, rejoiced at finding himself ©" es 
extricated by this event from a sjtuation which, 
with more daring adversaries, would have been 
full of peril, accorded favourable terms to the 
garrison; they were permitted to march out with 
their arms and baggage, on condition of not 
serving against the allies for a year: a stipula- 
tion of ruinous consequences to the Royalist 
party, as it disengaged seventeen thousand vet- 
eran soldiers, who were forthwith sent against 
the insurgents in La Vendée. The Republi- 
cans, finding the city taken, fell back in disorder, 
and regained the lines of Weissenberg in such 
confusion as indicated rather a total rout than. 
an indecisive offensive movement.t§ 

While these events were taking place on the 
Rhine, the war was gradually assuming a more 
decisive character on the Flemish frontier. The 
congress having been held at Antwerp for ar- 


* Toul., iv., 15, 16. Jom., iii., 209, 213, 225. Hard., ii., 
257, 258, 259, 298. 
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t Hard., ii., 296, 319. Jom., iii., 244, 252. 

§ Already it had become evident that the Prussians were 
secretly inclined towards the French, and that, after the 
capture of Mayence, they would withdraw as soon as they 
could from the contest. During the siege, a negotiation for 
the exchange of prisoners was established between ‘the 
French Republic and the King of Prussia ;” and such was 
the temper of the officers, that, when the fortress was taken, 
they caused the Marseillaise Hymn to be sung in the hotels 
where they lodged.—See Hardenberg, ii , 303-319. 
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ranging the plan of the campaign 
Pc i having at length resolved upon the 


decide on the Operations which were to be pur- 
campaign. sued, and the British contingents 
Apnl 25. having joined the line at the end 
of April, the Archduke Charles entered in tri- 
umph into Brussels, the people of which, with 
the usual inconstancy of the multitude, gave 
him as flattering a reception as had attended the 
entrance of the Republicans a few months be- 
fore. The allied generals, however, were far 
from improving the advantages afforded by the 
defection of Dumourier, and the extreme dejec- 
tion of the French army; their forces were not 


. put in motion till the beginning of May, before 


which the French had so far recovered from 
their consternation as to have actually resumed 
the offensive. Disposing of a splendid army of 


120,000 men, Cobourg did nothing to disquiet 


the retreat of thirty thousand Republicans, disor- 
dered and dejected, to their own frontiers, and 
allowed. them, by his extreme tardiness, to be 
re-enforced by numerous levies from the interior, 
before he attempted to follow up his successes.* 

On the 1st of May, a general attack was made 
May 1. Re- by General Dampierre on the allied 
publicans position; but the Republicans were 
forced back driven back to their camp at. Fa- 
to Famars. mars, with the loss of two thousand 
men and a large quantity.of artillery. On the 
May 8 8th, a more serious action took place ; the 
“™ French attacked the allies along their 
whole line, extending to nine leagues, with 


‘forces greatly inferior, but they were everywhere 


unsuccessful except at the wood of Vicogne, 
where the Prussians were forced back, until the 
arrival of the English Guards changed the face 
of affairs. "These gallant corps drove back the 
French with the loss of four thousand men, and 
re-established the allies in their position. In 
this action the brave General Dampierre was 
killed. This was the first time! that the English 
and French soldiers were brought into collision 
in the war; little did either party contemplate 
the terrible contest which awaited them, before 
it was terminated, within a few miles of the 
same place, on the plain of Waterloo.t 

These repeated disasters convinced the Re- 
Storming of Publicans of the necessity of remain- 
the camp at ing on the defensive, and striving only 
Famars. to prevent the siege of those great 
towns which had been fortified for the protection 
of the frontier. But the allies, having now ac- 
cumulated eighty thousand men in front of Va- 
lenciennes, resolved to make a general attack on 
the intrenched camp which covered that impor- 
tant city. The attack was fixed for the 23d, and 
was conducted by two grand columns, seconded 
by several partial demonstrations, The first 
column consisted of sixteen thousand men, un- 
der the Duke of York; the second, of eleven 
thousand men, was placed under the orders of 
General Ferrari. A thick fog at first concealed 
the hostile armies from each other, but soon 
after daybreak it rose like a curtain, and dis- 
covered the Republican troops posted in front of 
their intrenchments, and defended by a numer- 
ous artillery. The English troops, under Aber- 
crombie, forming part of Ferrari’s corps, ad- 
vanced along with the Germans under Walmo- 
den, crossed the Ronelle, and carried some of 
the redoubts of the camp, notwithstanding a ve- 

* Hard., ii., 246,251. Jom., iii., 149, 157. 
Y UP ben iii., 160, ee Ann, Reg., 1798, p. 169. Toul., 
iv., 6. 
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hement fire from the French artillery. The at- 
tack of the Duke of York having also been fol- 
lowed by the capture of three redoubts, and the 
whole allied army encamped close to the in- 
trenchments, the F'rench resolved not to wait the 
issue of an assault on the following day, but 
evacuated their position during the night, and 
fell back to the famous camp of Cesar, leaving 
Valenciennes to its fate.* 

‘The allies, on this occasion, lost an opportunity 
of bringing the war to a termination. Cobourg 
had eighty thousand men in thé field: the French 
had not fifty thousand: had he acted with vigour, 
and followed up his advantage, he might have 
destroyed the Republican army, and marched at 
the head of an irresistible force to Paris. But 
at that period, neither the allied cabinets nor 
generals were capable of such a resolution: the 
former looked only to a war of conquest and. 
acquisition against France, in which the great 
object was to secure their advantages: the latter 
to a slow, methodical campaign, similar to that 
pursued in ordinary times against a regular 
government.t 
- It was immediately determined by the allies 
to form the siege of Valenciennes Valenciennes 
and Condé. The army of observa- and Condé in- 
tion, thirty thousand strong, encamp- vested. 
ed near Herinnes, fronting Bouchain, while a 
corps of equal strength, under the Duke of York, 
was intrusted with the conduct of the siege. 
The garrison, consisting of nine thousand men, 
made a gallant defence; but the operations of 
the besiegers were conducted with the greatest 
activity. On the 14th of June the trenches were 
opened, and above two hundred and fifty pieces 
of heavy cannon, with ninety mortars, kept up a 
vigorous and incessant fire upon the ok and. 
the city. Upon the unfortunate inhabitants, the 
tempest fell with unmitigated severity, and sey- 
eral parts of the town were speedily in flames; 
but they bore their sufferings with great resigna- 
tion, till the pangs of hunger began to be added 
to the terrors of the bombardment. Ultimately 
the approaches of the besiegers were chiefly sup- 
ported by their subterraneous operations. Du- 
ring the whole of July, the mines were pushed 
with the greatest activity; and on the 25th, three 
great globes of compression were ready to be 
fired under the covered way, while two columns, 
the first composed of English, the second of Ger- 
mans, were prepared to take advantage of the 
confusion, and assault the ruins. At nine at 
night the globes were sprung with a prodigious 
explosion, and the assaulting columns immedi- 
ately rushed forward with loud shouts, cleared 
the palisades of the covered way, pursued the 
Republicans into the interior works, where they 
spiked the cannon and dislodged the garrison, but 
were unable to maintain their ground from the fire 
of the place. The outworks, however, being now 
in great sage carried, and the consternation of the 
citizens having risen to the highest pitch, from 
the prospect of an approaching assault, the gov- 
ernor, on the 28th, was obliged to ca- Juiy 28. 
pitulate. The garrison, now reduced Fall of Va- 
to seven thousand men, marched out lenciennes. 
with the honours of war, laid down their 
arms, and were permitted to retire to France, 
on condition of not again serving against the 
allies. It was employed, like that of Ma- 
yence, in the war against the Royalists in La 
SIT eG Fe Sn 
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Vendée and Toulon, and there rendered essen- 
tial service to the Republican arms.* 

In this siege, the operations on both sides were 
Blockade Conducted with great vigour and abili- 
and capit- ty; and the French artillery even sur- 
ulation of passed its ancient renown. ‘The al- 
Condé. _jies threw eighty-four thousand can- 
non balls, twenty thousand shells, and forty-eight 
thousand bombs into the town. The governor, 
General Ferrand, was arrested and brought be- 
fore the Revolutionary Tribunal, and but for the 
intervention of a commissioner of the conven- 
tion, would have forfeited his life for a defence 
highly honourable in itself, and which, in the 
end, proved the salvation of France, by the time 
which it afforded for the completion of the ar- 
maments in the interior.t 

The siege, or, rather, blockade of Condé, was 
13th of July less distinguished by remarkable 

“events. Atlter an obstinate resist- 
ance, it capitulated a short time before Valenci- 
ennes, the garrison having exhausted all their 
means of subsistence. By this event 3000 men 
were made prisoners, and an important fortress 
gained to the allied forces.t 

The capitulation of these two fortresses 
brought to light the fatal change in the object 
and policy of the war which had been agreed 
upon in the congress of Antwerp. All Europe 
was in anxious suspense, awaiting the official 
announcement of the intentions of the allies by 
the use which they made of their first -con- 
siderable conquests, when the hoisting of the 
Austrian colours on the walls too plainly avow- 
ed that they were to be retained as permanent 
acquisitions by the emperor. ‘This was soon 
placed beyond a doubt by the proclamation is- 
sued by Prince Cobourg on the 13th of July, 
1793, which followed, in which he declared, “I 
announce, by the present proclamation, that I 
take possession in the name of his Imperial and 
Royal Majesty, and that I will accord to all the 
inhabitants of the conquered countries security 
and protection, hereby declaring that I will not 
exercise the power conferred upon me by the 
Right of Conquest but for the preservation of the 

ublic peace and the protection of individuals.” 

his was immediately followed by the estab- 
lishment of an imperial and royal junta at Con- 
dé, for the administration of the conquered proy- 
inces, in the name of the emperor, which com- 
menced its operations by dispossessing all the 
Revolutionary authorities, restoring the religious 
bodies, checking the circulation of assignats, 
and removing the sequestration from the emi- 
grant estates.§ 

The public revelation of this unhappy change 
in the objects of the coalition was the first rude 
shock which its fortunes received. It sowed di- 
visions among the allies, as much as it united its 
enemies ; Prussia now perceived clearly that the 
war had become one of aggression on the part of 
Austria, and conceiving the utmost disquietude 
at such an augmentation of the power of her 
dreaded rival, secretly resolved to paralyze all 
the operations of her armies, now that Mayence, 
the bulwark of the north of Germany, was re- 
gained, and withdraw, as soon as decency would 
permit, from a contest in which success appeared 
more to be dreaded than defeat. The French 
emigrants were struck with consternation at so 
decisive a proof of the intended spoliation of their 
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country; Monsieur, afterward Louis XVIIL., 
solemnly protested, as guardian for his nephew, 
Louis XVIL., against any dismemberment of his 
dominions; placards appeared on all the walls 
of Brussels, calling.on all Frenchmen to unite to 
save their country from the fate of Poland, to 
which it was suspected, not without reason, Du- 
mourier was no stranger; while the convention, 
turning to the best account this announcement 
of intended conquest, succeeded in inspiring a 
degree of unanimity in defence of their country, 
which they never could have effected had the al- 
lies confined themselves to the original objects of 
the war.* , 

Custine, removed from the army of the Rhine, 
was placed in command of the army Gustine 
in Flanders in the end of May. On takes shelter 
his arrival at the camp of Cesar, he in intrench- 
found the soldiers in the most deplo- ed camps. 
rable state, both of disorganization and military 
spirit; a large portion of the older troops had 
been withdrawn to sustain the war in La Ven- 
dée, and their place supplied by young conscripts, 
almost totally undisciplined, who were shaken 
by the first appearance of the enemy’s squadrons. 
“ He trembled,” to use his own words, ‘at the 
thought of what might occur if he followed the 
example of his predecessors, and made a forward 
movement before confidence and discipline were 
re-established among his soldiers.” His first 
care was to issue a severe proclamation, calcu- 
lated to restore discipline; his next, to use the 
utmost efforts to revive the spirits of his troops ; 
but, as he was still inferior in number to his 
opponents, he did not venture, notwithstanding 
the reiterated orders of the convention, to make 
any movement for the relief of the besieged places. 
Incessantly engaged in teaching the conscripts 
the rudiments of the military art, he chose to 
brave the resentment of government rather than 
lead them to certain butchery and probable defeat. 
His firmness in discharging this important, but 
perilous duty, proved fatal to himself, but the 
salvation of France; it habituated an undisci- 
plined crowd to the use of arms, and preserved, 
in a period of extreme peril, the nucleus of an 
army on which the preservation of the Republic 
depended, But the convention, impatientfor more 
splendid achievements, and willing to ascribe ev- 
ery disaster to the fault of the generals, deprived 
him of the command, and ordered him to Paris 
to answer for his conduct, where he was-soon 
after delivered over to the Revolutionary Tribu- 
nal, condemned and executed, along with 934 Jul 
Beauharnois, accused of misconduct in ee 
the attempt to raise the siege of Mayence, whose 
name the extraordinary fortunes of his widow 
have rescued from oblivion: cruel and unjust 
examples, which added to the numerous sins of 
the Republican government, but, by placing its 
generals in the alternative of victory or death, 
contributed to augment the fearless energy which 
led to the subsequent triumphs of the French 
arms.t 

Re-enforced by the besieging armies, the fcxces 
under Prince Cobourg now amounted to Rout in 
above eighty thousand foot and twenty the camp 
thousand horse, all ready for action, a of Cesar 
force greatly superior to the dispirited and inex- 
perienced troops to which it was opposed. Shut 
up within the camp of Cesar, the French army 
was avowedly unable to keep the field in pres- 
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“ence of the allies. Even this last stronghold they 
. ‘were not long permitted to retain. In the begin- 
“Augdlee 8. ning of August, they were attacked and 
driven from its trenches with so much 
ease, that the rout could hardly be called a battle. 
The Republicans fled in confusion the moment 
the allies appeared in sight; so precipitate was 
their flight, that, as at the battle of the Spurs, 
hardly a shot was fired or stroke given before the 
whole army was dissolved. After this disaster 
‘the Republicans retreated behind the Scarpe, the 
last defensible ground in front of Arras; after 
which there remained neither position to take, 
.-nor fortified place to defend on the road to Paris. 
The allies, in great force, were grouped within 
- one hundred and sixty miles of Paris; fifteen 
days’ march would have brought them. to its 
gates. Already Cambray was invested; Chateau 
Cambresis occupied; a camp formed between 
Peronne and St. Quentin, and the light troops 
pushed on to Peronne and Bapaume. Irresolu- 
“Desperate tion prevailed in the French army, 
condition of dismay in the capital, everywhere the 
the French. Republican authorities were taking to 
flight: the Austrian generals, encouraged by such 
extraordinary success, were at length urgent to: 
advance and improve their successes before the 
-enemy recovered from their consternation ; and 
if they had been permitted to do so, what incal- 
-culable disasters would Europe have been spared! 
We shall see, in the subsequent chapter, the de- 
plorable division of interests which prevented 
this early termination of the war, and how deep- 
ly Great Britain has cause to regret the narrow 
and selfish views which prompted the part she 
took in the transaction.* 

We have now arrived at the extreme point of 
success on the part of the allies. From this pe- 
‘riod may be dated a series of disasters, which 
went on constantly increasing, though with great 
vicissitudes of fortune, till the French arms were 
planted on the Kremlin, and all-Europe, from 
‘Gibraltar to the North Cape, had yielded to their 
arms. What were the causes which thus raised 
up the Republic from the lowest point of depres- 
sion to the highest pitch of glory, will be con- 
sidered in the next chapter; in the mean time, 
the events which have been commemorated are 
pregnant with useful instruction both to the sol- 
dier and the statesman. 

1. The first reflection which suggests itself is 
General re- the remarkable state of debility of the 
flections on French Republic at an early period 
these events. of its history, and the facility with 
which, to all appearance, its forces would have 
yielded to a vigorous and concentrated attack 
from: the allied forces. Her armies, during the 
first three months of the campaign, were defeated 
in every encounter; a single battle, in which the 
Republican loss did not exceed four thousand 
men, occasioned the forfeiture of all Flanders ; 
the frontiers of France itself were invaded with 
impunity, and the iron barrier broken through to 
an extent never accomplished by Marlborough 
and Eugene, after successive campaigns, at the 
head of 100,000 men. Her army on the Flemish 
frontier did not exceed thirty thousand men, and 
they were in such a state of disorganization that 
they could not, by any exertions, be brought to 

face the enemy. “The convention,” says Du- 
' mourier, “had no other resource ; but the army 
escaped from the camp of Famars to that of Cz- 


a 
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sar. Had the Duke of York been detached by 
Cobourg against the camp of Cesar with half 
his forces, the siege of Valenciennes might have 
been continued with the other half, and the fate 
of France sealed in that position.”* In the dark- 
est days of Louis XIV., France was never pla- 
ced in such peril as after the capture of Valen- 
ciennes. 

2. These considerations are calculated to dis- 
pei ihe popular illusions as to the capability of 
an enthusiastic. population alone to withstand 
the attacks of a powerful regular army. WNot- 
withstanding the ardour excited by the success- 
ful result of the campaign in 1792, and the con- 
quest of Flanders, the Republican levies were, 
in the beginning of the following campaign, in 
such a state of disorganization and weakness, 
that they were unable to make, head against the 
Austrians in any encounter, and at length re- 
mained shut up in intrenched camps, from ob- 
vious and admitted inability to keep the field. 
The enemy by whom they were attacked were 
by no means formidable, either from activity or 
conduct, and yet they were uniformly successful. 
What would have been the result, had the allies 
been conducted with vigour and ability by a 
Blucher, a Paskewitch, or a Wellington? By 
the admission of the. Republicans themselves, 
their forces would have been subdued; the storm- 
ing of the camp of Cesar would have decided 
the fate of France.t 

3. Everything conspires to indicate the ruin- 
ous effects which followed the resolution taken 
in the congress at Antwerp to convert the war, 
heretofore undertaken for the overthrow of the 
Jacobins, into one of aggression and conquest 
of France itself. ‘The great objects of the war 
should have been to have separated the cause of 
that fearful faction from that of the monarchy, 
and joined in willing bands to the standards of 
the allies, the heroes of La Vendée, and the gen- 
erous citizens of Lyons. By that resolution they 
separated them forever, and at length brought 
all the hearts of the Republic cordially and sin- 
cerely round the tricolour flag. The subsequent 
disasters of the war; the divisions which paraly- 
zed the combined powers; the unanimity which 
strengthened the I’rench, may in a great degree 
be traced to that unhappy deviation from its 
original principle; and it is remarkable that 
victory never again was permanently chained to 
their standards, till, taught by misfortune, they re- 
nounced this selfish policy, and recurred, in the 
great coalition of 1813, to the generous system 
which had been renounced at Antwerp twenty 
years before. , 

4, The important breathing truce which the 
time occupied in the siege of Valenciennes and 
Condé afforded to the French, and the immense 
advantage which they derived from the new lev- 
ies which they received, and fresh organization 
which they acquired during that important pe- 
riod, is a signal proof of the vital importance of 
fortresses in contributing to national defence. 
Napoleon has not hesitated to ascribe to the three 
months thus gained the salvation of France.t 
It is to be constantly recollected that the Repube 
lican armies were then totally unable to keep 
the field; that behind the frontier fortresses there 
was neither a defensive position, nor a corps to 
re-enforce them; and that, if driven from their 
vicinity, the capital was taken, and the war con- 

* Dum,, iv., 4. Hard., ii., 289. 
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cluded. The successful issue of the invasions 
of 1814 and 1815 afford no argument against 
these principles: the case of a million of disci- 
plined men, under consummate leaders, assailing 
a single state, is not the rule, but the exception. 
5. The failure of the allies to take advantage 
Ease with of the debilitated state of their ad- 
which France vyersaries, is the strongest proof of 
might have the erroneous system on which war 
been conquer” was then conducted, and the pecu- 
lies had held liar ignorance which prevailed as 
together to the mode of combating a revolu- 
tionary power. ‘To divide a great army into an 
extensive chain of posts, and thereby lose all 
the benefit arising from superiority of force, is 
generally the weakest mode of conducting hostil- 
ities; but to do so with antagonists in a state of 
revolution is, of all things, the most absurd. 
Passion is then predominant with the multitude ; 
and how readily is one passion transformed into 
another; the fervour of ambition into that of 
fear! By protracting the contest, and conduct- 
ing the operations on a slow and methodical 
plan, time is given for the completion of -the 
Revolutionary armaments, and the consternation 
spread among the people by a succession of 
disasters allowed to subside. Repeatedly, du- 
ring the early stages of the war, advantages 
were gained by the allies, which, if foll6wed up 
with tolerable vigour, would have become deci- 
sive; as often did subsequent inactivity or cau- 
tion render them abortive. New and republi- 
can levies, easily elated and rendered formidable 
by victory, are as rapidly depressed by defeat: 
it is the quality of regular soldiers alone to pre- 
serve their firmness in periods of disaster, and 
present, even after adverse, the intrepidity which 
recalls prosperous fortune. The system of at- 
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tack should be suited to the character of the force» 
by which it is opposed; the methodical cam-- 
paign, indispensable in presence of veteran. 
troops, is the worst that can be adopted with the- 
ardent but unsteady levies which are brought: 
forward by a revolutionary state. 

6. The military establishment of 1792 is the’ 
never-ceasing theme of eulogium with p vinous ef 
the economical politicians of the pres- fect of the 
ent day, and incessant are the efforts English re-- 
to have the forces of the British Em- duction of 
pire again reduced to that diminutive “"°* 
standard. The result of the first period of the 
campaign of 1793 may demonstrate how short- 
sighted, even in a pecuniary point of view, are- 
such niggardly projects. Had Great Britain, in-. 
stead of twenty thousand, been able to have sent 
sixty thousand English soldiers to the Continent 
at that period, what results might have been an— 
ticipated from their exertions. Forty thousand 
native English broke the military strength of +5 
Napoleon at Waterloo; and what was the mili--V~ 
tary power of France at the commencement of 
the war, compared to what was there wielded 
by that dreaded commander? What would have 
been gained to Britain had the successes of 1815. 
come in 1793; the camp of Cesar been the field 
of Waterloo! How many hundreds of thou- 
sands required to be sacrificed ; how many hun-- 
dreds of millions expended, before the vantage-. 
ground then held was regained! So true it is. 
that a nation can never, with safety even to its: 
finances, reduce too low its warlike establish-- 
ment; that too severe an economy at one time: 
begets too lavish a prodigality at another; and 
that years of tarnished reputation and wasteful 
extravagance are required to blot out the effects. 
of a single undue pacific reduction, 
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Origin of the Religious Resistance in La Vendée to the 
Revolution.—Character and Aspect of the Country.—The 
Bocage, its peculiar Character—Manners_ of the Inhabi- 
tants and‘ the Landlords.—Strong Religious Feelings of 
the People.—Discontents excited by the first Severity 
against the Priests. —Previous Conspiracy in Brittany, and 
abortive Attempts at Insurrection—The Levy of 300,000 
Men occasions an Insurrection over the whole Country. 
—Fifty thousand Men are soon in Arms.—Their Leaders 
are appointed.—Henri de Larochejaquelein joins them. 
—First Conflicts, and great Activity in the Country.— 
The Peasants’ rude Levies.—Their enthusiastic Valour ; 
but cannot be kept to their Standards after any Suc- 
cess.—Their Mode of giving Orders, and Fighting.—Their 
Humanity till it was extinguished by the Republicans.— 
Character of Bonchamps.—Of Cathelineau.—Of Henri de 
Larochejaquelein. — Of M. de Lescure.—Of "D’Elbée.— 
Stofflet and Charette.—The Forces which they severally 
commanded.—Savage Orders of the Convention to extin- 
guish the Revolt.—The Republicans are defeated at 
Thouars.—Storming of Chataignerie and Fontenay.— 
Bishop of Agra.—Great Effect of that incident.—Victory 
over the Republicans at Fontenay.—Repeated Successes 
of the Royalists.— Their great Victory at Saumur.—Cath- 
elineau created Commander-in-Chief.—The Royalists 
defeated in their Attack on Nantes.—Death of Catheli- 
neau.—D’Elbée Generalissimo.—General Invasion of the 
Bocage on all Sides.—Arrival of the Garrison of Mayence, 
—Able Design of Bonchamps, which is not adopted.— 
Defeat of the Republicans at Torfou.—Defeat of General 
Rossignol and the Republicans at Coron.—General Defeat 
of the Republican Invasion.—Vigorous Exertions of the 
Government at Paris.—Ruinous Divisions of the Royal- 
ists.—Fresh Invasion by the Republicans.—The Royalists 
are defeated, and M. de Lescure niortally wounded.— 


Desperate State of the Royalists.—Battle of Cholet, im. 
which they are defeated, and D’Elbée and Bonchamps- 
mortally wounded.— Humanity of Bonchamps to Five- 
Thousand Republican Prisoners.—Atrocious Cruelty of* 
the Republicans.—Dreadful Passage of the Loire.—The - 
Royalists enter Brittany.—Battle of Chateau Gonthier: 
gained by them.—Desperate State of the Republicans af- 

ter their Defeat.—Death of M. de Lescure.—Attack on: 
Granville-—The Royalists are repulsed.—Their Retreat 

towards the Loire.—They defeat the Republicans at 

Pontorson and at Dol.—Their great Difficulties, notwith-.- 
standing these Victories.—They are repulsed at Angers. 

—Defeated with great Loss at Mans.—Their hopeless: 
State.—Heroie Conduct of Henri de Larochejaquelein.— 

Final Rout at Savenay.—Tardy Movements of the Eng- 

lish to support the Insurgents.—Operations of Charette. 

Death of Henri de Larochejaquelein and the Prince of 

Talmont.—Unheard-of Cruelties of the Republicans.— 

Thurreau and the Infernal Columns.—Executions at 

Nantes.— Company of Marat. — Carrier. — Republican 

Marriages and Baptisms.—Dreadful Scenes in the Pris- 

ons.—Adventure of Agatha Larochejaquelein and Mad- 

ame de Bonchamps.—Cruelty of the small Shopkeepers. 

in the Towns.—Heroic Benevolence of the Country Peas- 

ants.—Reflections on the extraordinary Successes of the 

Vendéans, and the Causes of their Disasters.—Vendéan 

War finally commits the Revolution against Religion. 


Tne French Revolution was a revolt not only 
against the government and institutions, but the 
opinions and the belief of former times. It was 
ushered in by an inundation of skepticism and 
infidelity ; it was attended by an unexampled 
cruelty to the ministers of religion; it led to the- 
overthrow of every species of devotion, and the: 
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education of a generation ignorant even of the 
first elements of the Christian faith. ‘When the 
French soldiers approached the cradle of their 
religion, when they beheld Mount Carmel and 
Nazareth, when they visited the birthplace of 
Christ, and saw from afar the scene of his suf- 
ferings, the holy names inspired them with no 
emotion; they gazed on them only as Syrian vil- 
lages, unconnected either by history or tradition 
with any interesting recollections. The descend- 
ants of Godfrey of Bouillon and Raymond of 
Toulouse, of those who perished in the service 
of the Holy Sepulchre, viewed the scenes of the 
Crusaders’ glory with indifference; and names 
_ at which their forefathers would have thrilled 
with emotion, were regarded by them only as the 
abode of barbarous tribes.* 

But it was not in the nature ot things, it was 

ol not the intention of Providence, that 
wants as this prodigious revolution should be 
sistance in effected without a struggle, or the 
a vores to Christian faith obliterated for a time 
tina, ° from a nation’s thoughts without a 

more desperate contest than the dear- 
est interest of present existence could produce. 
Such a warfare accordingly arose, and marked, 
too, with circumstances of deeper atrocity than 
even the Reign of Terror or the rule of Robes- 
pierre. It began, not amid the dignity of rank or 
the lustre of courts, not among those distin- 
guished by their knowledge or blessed by their 
fortune, but among the simple inhabitants of a 
remote district; among those who had gained 
least by the ancient institutions, and perilled most 
in seeking to restore them. While the nobility 
of France basely fled on the first appearance of 
danger, while the higher orders of the clergy be- 
trayed their religion by their pusillanimity, or 
disgraced it by their profligacy, the dignity of 
patriotism, the sublimity of devotion, appeared 
amid the simplicity of rural life; and the peas- 
ants of La Vendée set an example of heroism 
which might well put their superiors to the blush 
for the innumerable advantages of fortune which 
they had misapplied, and the vast opportunities 
of usefulness which they had neglected. It was 
there, too, as in the first ages of Christianity, that 
the noblest examples of religious duty were to be 
found; and while the light of reason’ was unable 
to restrain its triumphant votaries from unheard- 
of excesses, and stained with blood the efforts of 
freedom, the village pastors and uneducated 
flocks of La Vendée bore the temptations of vic- 
tory without seduction, and the ordeal of suffer- 
ing without dismay. 
The district immortalized by the name of La 
Characterand Vendée embraces a part of Poitou, 
aspect of the of Anjou, and of the county of 
country. Nantes, and is now divided into four 
departments, those of Loire Inferieure, Maine 
and Loire, Deux Sevres, and Vendée. 
bounded on the north by the Loire, from Nantes 
to Angers; on the west by the sea; on the south 
by the road from Niort to Fontenay, Lucon, and 
the Sables d’Olonne; on the east by a line pass- 
ing through Brissac, Thouars, Parthenay, and 
Niort. This space comprehends the whole of 
what was properly the seat of the La Vendée 
contest, and contains 800,000 souls ;t the Loire 
- separated that district from that which afterward 
became so well known from the Chouan wars. 

This country differs, both in its external as- 

* Lav., i., 372. F 
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pect and the manners of its inhabitants, from: 
any other part of France. It is composed for 
the most part of inconsiderable hills, not con- 
nected with any chain of mountains, but which. 
rise in gentle undulations from the generally 
level surface of the country. The valleys are 
narrow, but of no great depth; and at their bot- 
tom flow little streams, which glide by a gentle 
descent to the Loire, or the neighbouring ocean. 
Great blocks of granite rise up at intervals on 
the heights, and resemble castellated ruins amid 
a forest of vegetation. On the banks of the 
Sevre, the scenery assumes a bolder character, 
and that stream flows in a deep and rocky bed. 
amid overhanging woods; but in the districts 
bordering on the Loire, the declivities are more 
gentle, and extensive valleys reward the labours. 
of the cultivator.* 

The Bocage, as its name indicates, is covered, 
with trees ; not, indeed, anywhere dis- Tye Bocage. 
posed in large masses, but surround- Its peculiar 
ing the little enclosures into which character. 
the country is subdivided. The smallness of the 
farms, the great subdivision of landed property,. 
and the prevalence of cattle husbandry, has ren- 
dered the custom universal of enclosing every 
field, how small soever, with hedges, which are: 
surmounted by pollards, whose branches are cut 
every five years for firewood to the inhabitants. 
Little grain is raised, the population depending. 
chiefly on the sale of their cattle or the produce 
of the dairy; and the landscape is only diversi- 
fied at intervals in autumn by yellow patches 
glittering through the surrounding foliage, or 
clusters of vines overhanging the rocky eminen- 
ces,t The airin this region is pure, the farms. 
small, the situation of the farmhouses, overshad— 
owed by aged oaks, or peeping out of luxuri- 
ant foliage, picturesque in the extreme. There: 
are neither navigable rivers nor canals, no great 
roads nor towns in the district: secluded in his. 
leafy shroud, each peasant cultivates his little 
domain, severed alike from the elegances, the 
ambition, or the seductions of the world.t 

The part of La Vendée which adjoins the 
ocean to the south of the district, and formerly 
was buried beneath its waves, is called the Ma- 
rais, and bore a prominent part in this memora- 
ble contest. It is perfectly flat, and in great part: 
impregnated by salt marshes, which never yield 
to the force of the sun. This humid country is 
intersected by innumerable canals, communica-. 
ting with each other, which are planted with wil- 
lows, alders, poplars, and other marsh trees, 
whose luxuriant foliage frequently overshadow 
the little enclosures. The peasants are never 
seen without a long pole in their hands, with the 
aid of which they leap over the canals and ditch- 
es with surprising agility. Nothing can be more 
simple than the habits of the inhabitants: one 
roof covers a whole family, their cows and lambs, 
which feed on their little possessions; the chief 
food of the people is obtained from milk, and the 
fish which they obtain in great quantities in the 
canals, with which their country is intersected. 
The silence and deserted aspect of these secluded 
retreats, the sombre tint of the landscape, and 
the sallow complexions of the inhabitants, give 
a melancholy air to the country; but in the midst 
of its gloom a certain feeling of sublimity 1s ex- 
perienced even by the passing traveller ;$ and in 
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“no part of France did the people give greater 


proofs of an elevated and enthusiastic character. 
A single great road, that from Nantes to Ro- 
_chelle, traverses the district; another 
Personal ob- from Tours to Bourdeaux, by Poi- 
“Servalion. “tiers, diverges from it, leaving be- 
twixt them a space thirty leagues in extent, 
where nothing but cross-roads are to be found. 
These cross-roads are all dug out, as it were, be- 
4ween two hedges, whose branches frequently 
meet over the head of the passenger; while in 
‘winter or rainy weather, they generally become 
the beds of streams. They intersect each other 
extremely often, and such is the general uniform- 
ity of the scenery, and the absence of any re- 
markable feature in the country, that the natives 
frequently lose themselves if they wander two 
or three leagues from their place of ordinary 
residence.* 

This peculiar conformation of the country of- 
fered the greatest obstacles to an invading army. 
“Tt is,” says General Kleber, “an obscure and 
boundless labyrinth, in which it is impossible to 


_ advance with security even with the greatest pre- 


cautions. You are obliged, across a succession 


-of natural redoubts and intrenchments, to seek 


out the road the moment that you leave the great 
chaussée; and when you do find it, it is gener- 
ally a narrow defile, not only impracticable for 
artillery, but for the smallest species of chariots 
which accompany an army. ‘The great roads 
have no other advantage in this respect but that 
arising from their greater breadth ; for, being eve- 
xywhere shut in by the same species of enclosure, 
it is rarely possible either to deploy into line, or 
become aware of your enemy till you are assail- 
ed by his fire.”+ 

. There are no manufactures or great towns in 
the country. The land is cultivated by métay- 
ers, who divide the produce with the proprietors, 
and it is rare to find a farm which yields the pro- 
prietor a profit of £25 a year. The sale of the 


-cattle constitutes almost the whole wealth of the 


country. Few magnificent chateaus are to be 
‘seen; the properties are in general of moderate 


-extent, the landlords all resident, and their hab- 


its simple in the extreme. The luxury and vices 
of Paris had never penetrated into the Bocage: 
the sole luxury of the proprietors consisted in 
rustic plenty and good cheer; their sole amuse- 
ment the chase, at which they have long been 
The habits of the gentle- 
men rendered them both excellent. marksmen, 
and capable of enduring fatigue without incon- 
“venience; the ladies travelled on horseback, or 
an carts drawn by oxen.t } 

But what chiefly distinguished this simple 
Manners ofthe district from every other part of 
fnhabitants France, and what is particularly re- 
sah markable in a political point of 

; view, is the relation, elsewhere un- 
known, which there subsisted between the land- 
jords and the tenantry on their estates. The 
proprietor was not only always resident, but con- 


-stantly engaged in connexions either of mutual 


interest or of kindly feeling with those who cul- 
tivated his lands. He visited their farms, con- 
versed with them about their cattle, attended 
their marriages and christenings, rejoiced with 
them when they rejoiced, and sympathized with 
On holydays the youths 
of both sexes danced at the chateau, and the la- 
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dies joined in the festive circle. No sooner was 
a boar or wolf hunt determined on, than the 
peasantry of all the neighbouring estates were 
summoned to partake in the sport; every one took 
his fusil, and repaired with joy to the post assign- 
ed to him; and they afterward followed their 
landlords to the field of battle with the same alac- 
rity with which they had attended them in those 
scenes of festivity and amusement.* 
These invaluable habits, joined to a native 
goodness of heart, rendered the inhabitants of 
the Bocage an excellent people; and it is not 
surprising, that while the peasantry elsewhere in ~ 
France revolted against their landlords, those of 
La Vendée almost all perished in combating 
with them against the Revolution. They were 
gentle, pious, charitable, and hospitable, full of 
courage and energy, with pure feelings and un- 
corrupted manners. Rarely was a crime, sel- 
dom a lawsuit, heard of among them. Their 
character was a mixture of savage courage and 
submissive affection to their benefactors; while_ 
they addressed their landlords with familiarity, 
they had the most unbounded devotion to them 
in their hearts.t Their temperament inclined 
them rather to melancholy; but they were capa- _ 
ble, like most men of that character, of the most 
exalted sentiments. Slow and methodical in 
their habits, they were little inclined to adopt the 
Revolutionary sentiments which had overspread 
so large a portion of the population in the more 
opulent districts of France; when once they were 
impressed with any truth, they invariably fol- 
lowed the course which they deemed right, with- 
out any regard either to its consequences, or the 
chances of success with which it was attended. 
Isolated in the midst of their woods, they lived 
alone with their children and their cattle; their 
conversation, their amusements, their songs, all 
partook of the rural character. Governec. by 
ancient habits, they detested every species of in- 
novation, and knew no principle in polities or 
religion but to fear God and honour the king.t | 
Religion, as might naturally be’expected with 
such manners, exercised an unbound- strong reli- 
ed sway over these simple people. gious feelings 
They looked up with filial veneration of the people. 
to their village pastors, whose habits and benev- 
olence rendered them a faithful image of the 
primitive Church. But little removed from their 
flocks either in wealth, situation, or information, 
they sympathized with their feelings, partook of 
their festivities, assuaged their sorrows. The 
were to be seen beside the cradle of childhood, 
the fireside of maturity, the deathbed of age; 
they were regarded as the best friends of this life, 
and the dispensers of eternal felicity in that to 
come. The supporters of the Revolution accu- 
sed them of fanaticism; and doubtless there was 
a great degree of superstition mingled with their 
belief, as there must be with that of every reli- 
gious people in the early stages of society; but 
it was a superstition of so gentle and holy a 
kind, as proved a blessing rather than a misfor-. 
tune to those who were subjected to its influence; 
and while the political fanaticism of the Revo- 
lution steeped its votaries in unheard-of atroci- 
ties, the religious fanaticism of La Vendée only 
drew tighter the bonds of moral duty, or enlarged 
the sphere of Christian charity.§ 
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“When the Revolution broke out in 1789, the 


ed by any peculiar opposition to itstenets. 'Those 
awho dwelt in the towns were there, as elsewhere, 
warm supporters of the new order of things; and 
though the inhabitants of the Bocage felt averse 
to any changes which disturbed the tranquillity 
of their rural lives, yet they yielded obedience to 
-all the orders of the assembly, and only showed 
-their predilection for their ancient masters by 
electing them to all the situations of trust of which 
they had the disposal. In vain the Revolution- 
-ary authorities urged them to exert the privileges 
with which the new Constitution had invested 
them; the current ran so strongly in favour of 
the old proprietors, that all their efforts were fruit- 
less. When the National Guards were formed, 
‘the seigneur was besought in every parish to be- 
come its commander; when the mayors were to 
be appointed, he was immediately invested with 
the dignity; when the seignorial seats were or- 
dered to be removed from the churches, the peas- 
sants refused to execute it; all the efforts of the 
‘Revolutionists, like throwing water on a higher 
level, only brought an accession of power to the 
‘depositaries of the ancient authority: a mem- 
Arable instance of the kindly feeling which ne- 
eessarily grows up between a_resident body of 
danded proprietors and the tenantry on their 
estates, and a decisive proof of the triumphant 
stand which might have been made against the 
fury of the Revolution, had the same kindly offi- 
‘ces which had there produced so large a return 
of gratitude on the part of the peasantry, existed 
on the landlord’s side in the other parts of 
‘rance.* 

It was the violent measures of the assembly 
Discontent ex- 2gainst the clergy which first awa- 
ited by the kened the sympathy of the rural ten- 
first severity antry. When the people in the Bo- 
against the cage saw their ancient pastors, who 
ppreete had been drawn from their own cir- 
cle, bred up among themselves, and to whom 
they were attached by every bond of affection 
and gratitude, removed because they refused to 
take the Revolutionary oaths, and their place 
supplied by a new set of teachers, imbued with 
different tenets, strangers in the country, and ig- 
uorant of its dialect, their indignation knew no 
founds. They ceased to attend the churches 
where the intruding clergy had been installed, 
and assembled with zeal in the woods and soli- 
tudes, where the expelled clergy still taught their 
faithful and weeping flocks. The new clergy- 
man of the parish of Echaubroigniés was obliged 
to quit his living from the experienced impossi- 
pility of procuring either fire or provisions in a 
parish of four thousand inhabitants.t These an- 
gry feelings led to several contests between the 
National Guards of the towns, or the gendarme- 
wie, and the peasantry, in which the people suf- 
fered severely; and the heroism of the prisoners 
“in their last moments augmented the loyalty and 
senthusiasm of the people. : 

_ These causes produced a serious insurrection 
Previous oi: in the Morbihan, near Vannes, in 
spiracy in Brit- February, 1790; but the peasants, 
tany, andabor- though several thousands in num- 
tive attempts ber, were dispersed with great 
at msurrec-  sJanghter by the National Guard, 
a and the severities exercised on the 
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occasion long terrified the indignant inhabitants 
into submission, Another revolt broke out in 
May, 1791, occasioned by the severities against 
the faithful clergy; and the heroism of the peas- 
ants who were put to death evinced the strength 
of the religious enthusiasm which had now ta- 
ken possession of their minds. “Lay down your 
arms,” exclaimed several Republican horsemen 
to a peasant of Lower Poitou, who only defended 
himself with a fork. ‘“ Restore me first my God,” 
replied he, and fell pierced by two-and-twenty 
wounds. *- 

During the summer of 1792, the gentlemen of 
Brittany entered into an extensive association, 
for the purpose of rescuing the country from the 
oppressive yoke which they had received from 
the Parisian demagogues. At,the head of the 
whole was the Marquis de la Rouarie, one of 
those remarkable men who rise into eminence 
during the stormy days of a revolution, from con- 
scious ability to direct its waves. Ardent, im- 
petuous, and enthusiastic, he was first distin- 
guished in the American war, when the intre- 
pidity of his conduct attracted the admiration of 
the Republican troops, and the same qualities ren- 
dered him at first an ardent supporter of the Rey- 
olution in France; but when the atrocities of the 
people began, he espoused, with equal warmth, 
the opposite side, and used the utmost efforts to 
rouse the noblesse of Brittany against the plebe- 
ian yoke which had been imposed upon them by 
the National Assembly, He submitted his plan 
to the Count d’Artois, and had organized one so 
extensive as would have proved extremely for- 
midable to the convention, if the retreat of the 
Duke of Brunswick in September, 1792, had not 
damped the whole of the west of France, then 
ready to break out into insurrection. Still the 
organization continued, and he had contrived to 
engage not only all Brittany, but the greater part 
of the gentlemen of La Vendée, in the cause, 
when his death, occasioned by a paroxysm of 
grief for the execution of Louis, cut him off in 
the midst of his ripening schemes, and proved an 
irreparable loss to the Royalist party, by depri- 
ving it of the advantages which otherwise would 
have arisen from simultaneous and concerted 
operations on both banks of the Loire. The con- 
spiracy was discovered after his death, and twelve 
of the noblest gentlemen in Brittany perished on. 
the same day, in thirteen minutes, under the same 
guillotine. ‘They all behaved with the utmost 
constancy, refused the assistance of the Constitu- 
tional clergy, and after tenderly embracing at the 
foot of the scaffold, died exclaiming Vive le Rot. 
One young lady of rank and beauty, Angelique 
Desilles, was condemned by mistake for her sis- 
ter-in-law, for whom she was taken. She refu- 
sed to let the error be divulged, and died with se- 
renity, the victim of heroic affection.t 

These severities excited the utmost indigna- 
tion among all the Royalists in the yy, 10, 1793 
west of France. These feelings, The levy of 
with difficulty suppressed during the 300,000 men 
winter of 1792, broke out into open occasions an 

insurrection. 
rebellion in consequence of the levy eran 
of 300,000 men, ordered by the convention in 
February, 1793. The attempt to enforce this ob- 
noxious measure occasioned a general resist- 
ance, which broke out, without any previous 
concert, at the same time over the whole coun- 


try. The chief points of the revolt were St. - 


Florent in Anjou, and Challons in Lower Poi- 
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tou; at the former of which places the young 
men, headed by Jaques Cathelineau, defeated the 
Republican detachment intrusted with the exe- 
cution of the decree of the convention, and made 
themselves masters of a piece of cannon. This 
celebrated leader, having heard of the revolt at 
St. Florent, was strongly moved by the recital, 
and, addressing five peasants who surrounded 
him, “We will be ruined,” he exclaimed, “if 
we remain inactive; the country will be crushed 
by the Republic. We must all take up arms.” 
The whole six set out amid the tears of their 
wives and children, and fearlessly commenced a 
war with a power which the kings of Europe 
were unable to subdue.* 
A few days after, the insurrection assumed a 
March 14, More serious aspect at Cholet, ‘which 
was attacked by several thousand arm- 
ed peasants; the Republicans opposed a vigor- 
ous resistance, but they were at length over- 
whelmed by the number and resolution of the in- 
surgents. An incident on that occasion marked 
in a singular manner the novel character of the 
war. In the line of retreat which the Republi- 
cans followed was placed a representation of our 
Saviour on Mount Calvary, and this arrested 
the progress of the victors, asall the peasants, as 
they passed the holy spot, fell on their knees. be- 
fore the images, and addressed a prayer with up- 
lifted hands before they resumed the pursuit. 
This continued even under a severe fire from 
the National Guards; the peasants threw them- 
selves on their knees within twenty-five paces 
of the post occupied by the enemy, and bared 
their bosoms to the fatal fire, as if courting 
death in so holy a cause. When they made 
themselves masters of the town, instead of in- 
dulging in pillage or excesses of any sort, they 
flocked in crowds to the churches to return 
thanks to God, and contented themselves with 
the provisions which were voluntarily brought 
to them by the inhabitants. Everywhere the in- 
surrection bore the same character; the indigni- 
ties offered to the clergy were its exciting cause, 
and a mixture of courage and devotion its pecu- 
liar character. Ina few days fifty thousand men 
Fifty thou- Were in a state of insurrection in the 
sand men are four departments of La Vendée; but 
soon in arms. on the approach of Easter, the inhab- 
itants all returned to their homes to celebrate 
their devotions; and a Republican column de- 
spatched from Angers traversed the whole coun- 
try without meeting with any opposition, or 
finding an enemy on their road.t 
After the Easter solemnities were over, the 
peasants assembled anew; but they now felt the 
necessity of having some leaders of a higher 
rank to direct their movements, and went to the 
chateaus to ask the few gentlemen who remain- 
ed in the country to put themselves at their head. 
They were not long in answering the appeal: 
M. de Lescure, De Larochejaque- 
lein, Bonchamps, Stofflet, D’Elbée, 
put themselves at the head of the ten- 
antry over which they had mostinfluence ; while 
the brave Cathelineau, though only a charioteer, 
who had already, by his successful enterprise, 
gained the confidence of the peasantry, was made 
commander-in-chief: names since immortalized 
in the rolls of fame, and which long opposed an 
invincible barrier to the progress of Revolution, 
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and acquired only additional lustre, and shone: 
with a purer light, from the suffering and disas- 
ters which preceded their fall.* 

While the peasants of the neighbouring par- 
ishes assembled to put themselves Yenri de La- 
under Henri de Larochejaquelein, rochejaque- 
he addressed them in these memora= !ein. 
ble words: ‘“ My friends, if my father was here, 
he would be worthy of your confidence: I am 
but a youth, but I hope to show myself worth 
of commanding you by my courage. If I ad- 
vanee, follow me; if I retreat, kill me; if I fall; 
avenge me.” 
acclamations; but their arms and equipments 
were far from corresponding to the spirit by which, 
they were animated. Most of them had no oth- 
er weapon but scythes, pikes, and sticks; not 
two hundred fusils were to be found among 
many thousand men. Sixty pounds of powder, 
discovered in the hands of a miner, which had 
been used for blasting rocks, formed their whole 
ammunition. The skill and intrepidity of their 
chief, however, supplied every deficiency. He 


The peasants answered him with 


led them next day to attack a Republican de+ — 


tachment at Aubiers, and, by disposing them be-. 

hind the hedges, kept up so murderous a fire 
upon the enemy that they wavered, upon which 

he rushed forward at the head of the most reso- 
lute, and drove them from the field with the loss. 
of two pieces of cannon.t 

La Vendée soon became the theatre of in- 
numerable conflicts, in which the 
tactics and success of the insurgents and great ac- 
were nearly the same. An incon- tivity in the 
ceivable degree of activity immedi- Country. 
ately prevailed over the whole country : the male 
population were all in insurrection, or busily 
engaged in the manufacture of arms; the shep- 
herds converted their peaceful huts into Bt 
shops, where nothing was heard but strokes of 
the hammer and the din of warlike preparation. 
Instruments of husbandry were rudely trans 
formed into hostile weapons; formed for the sup~ 
port of life, they became the deadly instruments. 
of its destruction. Agriculture, atthe same time, 
was not neglected: it was intrusted to the women 
and children ; but if fortune proved adverse, and 
the hostile columns approached, they too left 
their homes, and flew to the field of battle to 
stimulate the courage of their husbands, stanch 
their wounds, or afford them shelter from the 
pursuit of their enemies.} 

The method of fighting pursued by this brave 
but motley.assemblage was admirably The peas- 
adapted both to the spirit by which ants’ mode- 
they were animated, and the peculiar of fighting... 
nature of the district in which the contest was. 
conducted. Their tactics consisted in lining the- 
numerous hedges with which the fields were en-- 
closed, and’ remaining unseen, till the Republi-- 
cans had got fairly enveloped by their forces 3; 
they then opened a fire at once from every direc~ 
tion, and with such fatal accuracy, that’a large 


First conflicts, 


proportion of the enemy were generally prostra~ 


ted by the first discharge. This thicket species 
of warfare continued till the Republican ranks. 
began to fall into confusion, upon which they in— 
stantly leaped from their places of concealment: 
with loud cries, and, headed by their chiefs, rush 
ed upon the artillery. The bravest took the lead = 
fixing their eyes on the cannon’s mouth, they 
prostrated themselves on the ground the moment 
* Laroch., i., 49. 
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‘they saw the flash; and, rising up when the sound 
was heard, ran forward with the utmost rapidity 
sto the battery, where the cannoniers, if they had 
mot taken to flight, were generally bayoneted at 
their guns.* In these exploits the chiefs always 
Jed the way; this was not merely the result of a 
buoyant courage, but of consideration and neces- 
“sity; the Vendéans were in that stage of society 
when ascendency is acquired by personal da- 
‘ring, and the soldiers have no confidence in the 
chiefs if they are not before them in individual 
prowess.t 
Although the Vendéans took up arms for the 
sroyal cause, the most perfect confusion of ranks 
pervaded their forces. High and low, rich and 
poor, were, at the commencement of the war, 
alike ignorant of the military art. The soldiers 
were never drilled, a limited number of them only 
had been habituated to the use of firearms. In 
this extremity, the choice of the soldiers fell on 
the most intrepid or skilful of their number, with- 
ut much attention to superiority of station. A 
brave peasant, a shopkeeper in a little town, was 
the comrade of a gentleman: they led the same 
life, were interested in the same objects, shared 
the same dangers. The distinction of birth, the 
pride of descent, even the shades of individual 
thought, were obliterated in the magnitude of 
present perils. Many differences of opinion ex- 
isted in the beginning of the contest, but the atro- 
cities of the Republicans soon made them disap- 
pear in the Royalist army. Persons of intelli- 
gence or skill, of whatever grade, became ofii- 
cers, they knew not how; the peasants insensibly 
ranged themselves under their orders, and main- 
tained their obedience only as long as they show- 
ed themselves worthy to command.+t 
Tt was extremely difficult for the Republicans 
in the outset to withstand this irregular force, 
acting in such a country, and animated with so 
enthusiastic a spirit. There was, in all the early 
actions, a prodigious difference between their loss- 
es and those of their opponents. The peasants, 
dispersed in single file between the hedges, fired 
with a clear view of their enemies, who were 
either in columns, or two deep, in the fields; 
while their fire could only be answered by a dis- 
charge at a green mass, through which the figures 
_of the Royalists were scarcely discernible. Har- 
assed and disconcerted by this murderous fire, the 
Republicans were rarely able to withstand the 
terrible burst, when, with loud shouts, the Royal- 
ists broke from their concealment, and fell, sword 
dn hand, on the thinned ranks of their opponents. 
Defeat was still more bloody than action. Bro- 
ken and dispersed, they fled through a woody and 
impervious country, and fell into the hands of 
the few peasantry who still remained in the vil- 
jJages, and assembled with alacrity to complete 
the destruction of their enemies. When the 
Royalists, on the other hand, were broken, they 
immediately dispersed, leaped over the hedges, 
and returned home without the victors being able 
to reach them. Nowise discouraged by the re- 
verse, they assembled again in arms, with renew- 
ed hopes, in a few days, and gayly took the field, 
singing “ Vive le Roi quand méme.”§ ‘ 
When a day was fixed on for any exploit, the 
tocsin sounded in the village assigned as the ren- 
dezyous of the peasants; the neighbouring stee- 
ples repeated the signal, the farmers abandoned 
Ree ign ee eee 
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their homes if it was night, their ploughs if day, 
hung their fusils over their shoulders, bound their 
girdle, loaded with cartouches, round their waists, 
tied their handkerchiefs over the broad-brimmed 
hats which shaded their sunburned visages, ad- 
dressed a short prayer to God, and gayly repair- 
ed to the appointed place with a full confidence 
in the protection of Heaven and the justice of 
their cause. There they met the chiefs, who ex- 
plained to them the nature and object of the ex- 
pedition on which they were to be employed; and 
if it was the attack of an enemy’s column, the 
route they were to follow, the point of attack, and 
the hour and manner in which it was to be made. 
Immediately the groups dispersed, but the men 
regained their ranks; every one repaired to the 
station assigned to him, and soon eyvely tree, 
every bush, every tuft of broom which adjoined 
the road concealed a peasant holding his musket 
in one hand, resting on the other, watching like 
a savage animal, without either moving or draw- 
ing his breath.* 

Meanwhile the enemy’s column advanced, pre- 
ceded by a cloud of scouts and light troops, who 
were allowed to proceed without challenge close 
to the lurking foe. They waited till the division 
was fairly engaged in the defile, and was so far 
advanced that it could not recede; then a cry was 
suddenly raised like that of a cat, and repeated 
along the whole line, as a signal that every one 
was at his post. Ifthe same answer was given, 
a human voice was suddenly heard ordering the 
attack, Instantly a deadly volley proceeded from 
every tree, every hedge, every thicket: a shower 
of balls fell upon the soldiers, without their being 
able to see the assailants; the dead and the wound- 
ed fell together into the bottom of the road; and 
if the column did not immediately fall into con- 
fusion, and the voice of the officer, heard above 
the roar of musketry, roused them to purst 
through the hedges by which they were envel- 
oped, the peasants instantly fell back behind the 
next enclosure, and from its leafy rampart a fire 
as deadly proceeded as that which mowed them 
down on the road. If this second hedge was car- 
ried in the same manner, three, four, ten, twenty 
intrenchments of the sare sort offer their sup- 
port to that murderous retreat; for the whole 
country is subdivided in this manner, and every- 
where offers to its children an asylum, to its ene- 
mies a tomb.t 

But the great cause of the early and astonish- 
ing success of the Vendéans was their Their en- 
enthusiastic and indomitable valour. thusiastic 
The Republicans were, for the most valour. 
part, composed of National Guards and volun- 
teers, who, though greatly better armed, equip- 
ped, and disciplined, were totally destitute of the 
ardent, devoted spirit with which the Royalists 
were animated. ‘The former took the field from 
no common feeling, but from the terror of the 
requisitions and sanguinary measures of the 
convention; the latter fought alongside of their 
neighbours and landlords, in defence of their 
hearths, their children, and their religion; the 
one acted in obedience to the dictates of an un- 
seen but terrible power, which had crushed the 
freedom in whose name they were arrayed; the 
other yielded to their hereditary feelings of loyal- 
ty, and deemed themselves secure of Paradise in 
combating for their salvation.t 

Had the Vendéan chiefs possessed the same 
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authority over their troops which is enjoyed by 
the commanders of regular soldiers, they might 
at one time have marched to Paris, and done that 
which all the forces of the coalition were unable 
to effect. But their greatest success was always 
paralyzed by the impossibility of retaining the 
soldiers at their colours for any considerable 
length of time. The bulk of the forces were 
never assembled for more than three 
or four days together. No sooner was 
their stand- the battle lost or won, the expedition 
ards after successful or defeated, than the peas- 
anysuccess» ants returned to their homes. The 
chiefs were left alone with a few deserters or 
strangers who had no family to return to, and all 
the advantages of former success were lost for 
swant of the means of following them up. The 
army, however, was as easily reformed as it was 
dissolved; messengers were despatched to all 
the parishes; the tocsin sounded, the peasants as- 
sembled at their parish churches, when the re- 
quisition was read, which was generally in the 
following terms: “In the holy name of God! and 
by the command of the king, this parish is in- 
vited to send as many men as possible to such a 
place, at such an hour, with provisions for so 
many days.” The order was obeyed with alac- 
rity; the only emulation among the peasants was, 
who should attend the expedition. Each soldier 
brought a certain quantity of bread with him, 
and some stores were also provided by the gen- 
erals. The corn and oxen necessary for the sub- 
sistence of the army were voluntarily furnished 
by the gentlemen and chief proprietors, or drawn 
by requisitions from the estates of the emigrants, 
and as the troops never remained together for any 
length of time, no want of provisions was ever 


But cannot 
be kept to 


-experienced. The villages vied with each other 


for the privilege of sending carts for the service 
of the army, and the peasant-girls flocked to the 
chapels on the roadside to furnish provisions to 
the soldiers, or offer up prayers for their success.* 

The army had neither chariots nor baggage- 
wagons; tents were totally out of the question ; 
but the hospitals were regulated with peculiar 
care, all the wounded, whether Royalists or Re- 
publicans, being transported to St. Laurent sur 
Sevre, where the charitable sisters and religious 
votaries, who flocked from all quarters to the 
scene of wo, assuaged their sufferings. They 
never could be brought to establish patrols or 
sentinels, or take any of the precautions against 
surprise which are in use among regular troops; 
and this irregularity not only exposed them to 
frequent reverses, but rendered unavailing their 
greatest successes, The men marched, in gen- 
eral, four abreast, the officers in front being alone 
acquainted with their destination. They had 
few dragoons; and their cavalry, which never 
exceeded nine hundred men, was almost entirely 
mounted by the horses taken from the Republi- 
cans.t 

When the troops were assembled, they were 
Their mode divided into different columns, to at- 
of giving tack the points selected by the gener- 
orders and als. The only orders given were 
fighting. Such a leader goes such a road—who 


followshim? Arrived at the point of attack, the 


commands were given after the same fashion: 
Move towards that house—towards that tree; leap 
that hedge, were the only orders ever issued. 
Neither threats, nor the promise of rewards, could 

* Laroch., 101, 102. Jom., iii., 390, 391, 397. Th., iv., 
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induce them to send forward scouts ; when that — 
duty was necessary, the officers were obliged to. 
take it upon themselves. The peasants neven 
went into battle without saying their prayers, 
and generally made the sign of the cross before 
they discharged their firelocks. They hada few 
standards, which were displayed on important 
occasions ; but no sooner was the victory gained, 
than they piled standards and drums upon their 
carts, and returned with songs of triumph to their 


| 


villages.* 
When the battle began, and the sound of the 
musketry and cannon was heard, the women, the — 


children, the sick, and the aged, flocked to the 


churches, or prostrated themselves in the fields 
to implore a blessing on their arms. With truth 
it might be said that, on such occasions, there 
was but one thought, one wish, throughout La 
Vendée; every one awaiting in prayer the issue 
of a struggle on which the fate of all depended. 

As the insurrection broke out from the preva- 
lence of a common feeling, without any previous 
concert, so it was conducted without any definite 
object, or the least alloy of individual ambition. — 
Even after their great successes had inspired the 
most desponding with the hope of contributing” 
in a powerful manner to the restoration of the 
monarchy, the wishes of the insurgents were of 
the most moderate kind. To have the king once 
visit their sequestered country; to be allowed, 
in memory of the war, to have a white flag on 
each steeple; to be permitted to furnish a de- 
tachment for the body-guard of the sovereign, 
and to have some old projects for the improve- 
ment of the roads and the navigation of the coun-. 
try carried into effect, constituted the sole wishes- 
of those whose valour had so nearly accomplish- 
ed the restoration of the monarchy.t 

The early successes of the Vendéans, and their, 
enthusiastic valour, did not extinguish 


the humanity which their dispositions aes ta | 
and the influence of religién had nour- jt was extin-- 
ished in their bosoms. In fhe latter guished by 
stages of the war, the atrocities of the the Republi-- 
Republicans, the sight of their villa- “"* 

ges in flames, and their wives and children mas-. 
sacred, inflamed an ungxtinguishable desire of” 
vengeance; but during the first months of the 
contest their gentleness was as touching as their 
valour was admirable“ A fter entering by assault 
into the towns, they néither pillaged the inhabi- 
tants, nor exacted either contribution or ransom; - 
frequently they werg #0 be seen, shivering with: 
cold or starving withhjnger, in quarters abound. - 
ing both with fuel fad provisions.§ ‘In the 
house where I lodged,” says Madame de La-~ 
rochejaquelein, at Bressuire, ‘there were many 
soldiers who were lamehting that they had no to-- 
bacco: I asked if there was none in the town. - 
‘Plenty,’ they replied, ‘but we have no money to - 
buy it” Under our windows a quarrel arose 
between two horsemen, and the one wounded the - 
other slightly with his sabre; his antagonist 
quickly disarmed him, and was proceeding to- 
extremities, when M.de Larochejaquelein ex- 
claimed from the windows, ‘Jesus Christ par-. 
doned his murderers, and a soldier of the Chris- 
tian army is about to kill his comrade” The 
man, abashed, put up his sabre and embraced 
his enemy.”!|_ These touching incidents occurred » 
in a town recently carried by main force, oceu- 
pied at the time by twenty thousand insurgents, .. 
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and peculiarly obnoxious to the Royalists, from 
‘the cruelty which its National Guards had exer- 
cised towards the peasantry. ‘In this town,” 
she adds, ‘‘I was surprised in the evening to see 
all the soldiers in the house with me on their 
knees at prayers, and the streets filled with peas- 
ants at their devotion; when they were concluded, 
they led me out to see their favourite cannon, 
called Marie Jeanne, their first trophy from the 
Republicans, which, after having been retaken, 
had again fallen into their hands; it was deco- 
rated with flowers and ribands, and the peasants 
embraced it with tears of joy.” When Thouars 
was carried by assault, the Republican inhabi- 
tants were in the utmost consternation, as they 
anticipated a severe retaliation for the massacre 
perpetrated by them upon the Royalists in that 
town in the August preceding. What then was 
their astonishment when they beheld the soldiers, 
instead of plundering or committing acts of cru- 
elty, flocking to the churches, and returning 
thanks to God at the altars for the success with 
which he had blessed their arms. Even the gar- 
rison was treated with the most signal humanity. 
‘Twelve only were retained from each depart- 
ment as hostages, and the remainder, without 
either ransom or exchange, dismissed to their 
homes.* mone 
In one district only the insurrection was stain- 
ed with the most frightful atrocities. In the 
marshes of Lower Poitou the peasants were 
seized with an incontrollable thirst for ven- 
geance, in consequence of the cruelties exercised 
by the Republicans on the Royalist leaders du- 
ring the insurrection of the preceding summer. 
Machecoult was captured during the absence of 
Charette ; and, under the influence of revolting 
news of the Republican cruelties at Nantes and 
Paris, the prisons were forced by a furious mob, 
and above eighty Republicans massacred in one 
day. Nearly five hundred Republicans fell vic- 
tims to the rage of a Royalist committee, at the 
head of which was a wretch named Souchu, who 
soon after hoisted his true colours, and joined 
the Republicans, but fell a victim to the just in- 
‘dignation of the widows of those he had mur- 
dered.t Charette, on his return, was horror- 
struck at these atrocities, and, finding his mili- 
tary authority not yet sufficiently established to 
coerce them, he had recourse to the clergy to aid 
his efforts. They fabricated a miracle at the 
tomb of a saint to influence the minds of the 
people, and while they were prostrated round the 
altar, conjured them, in the name of the God of 
Peace, never to kill but in the hour of combat. 
At the same time, Charette forbid any prisoner 
to be slain in his army, under pain of death, and 
concealed in his own house several zealous Re- 
publicans, whose heads were loudly demanded 
by his soldiers. By these means, the cruelty 
which had commenced and stained the Royalist 
‘cause in Lower Poitou was arrested, and a re- 
Py made, in a true Christian spirit, to the sav- 
Gen 19, 28° decrees of the convention, which 
1793, % had ordered every Vendéan taken in 
~ arms to be put to death without mercy 
in twenty-four hours.t ; 
_M. Bonchamps, chief of the army of Anjou, 
was the most distinguished of the 
Royalist leaders. To the heroic cour- 
age of the other chiefs, he joined con- 
summate military talents, and an eloquence 
* Beauch., i., 163, 164. Guerres des Vend., i., 89. 
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which at once gave him an unlimited sway over’ 
the minds of the soldiers, Had he lived, the 
fate of the war would in all probability have 
been widely different, and the expedition beyond 
the Loire, which led to such disastrous results, the 
commencement of the most, splendid success. 
Gentle in his manners, humane in his conduct, 
affable in his demeanour, he was adored by his 
soldiers, who were at once the most skilful and 
best disciplined of the Vendéan corps. In the 
midst of the furies of a civil war, and the dis- 
sensions of rival chiefs, he was the enemy of in- 
trigue ; free from personal ambition, he was in- 
trusted with an important command solely from 
his personal merits. His character may be ap- 
preciated from the words which he addressed to- 
his young and weeping wife, when he put him- 
self at the head of his troops.. “Summon to: 
your. aid all your courage; redouble your pa- 
tience and resignation: you will have need for’ 
the exercise of all these virtues. We must not 
deceive ourselves; we can look for no recom- 
pense in this world for what we are to suffer; all 
that it could offer would be beneath the purity 
of our motives and the sanctity of our cause.. 
We must never expect human glory; civil strife 
affords none. We shall see our houses burned ; 
we shall be plundered, proscribed, outraged, ca-- 
lumniated, perhaps massacred. Let us thank 
God for enabling us to foresee the worst, since 
that presage, by redoubling the merit of our ac- 
tions, will enable us to anticipate the heavenly 
reward which awaits those who are courageous 
in adversity and constant in suffering. Let us 
raise our eyes and our thoughts to Heaven: it is. 
there that we shall find a guide which cannot 
mislead, a force which cannot be shaken, an 
eternal reward for transitory grief.”* 
Cathelineau, a peasant by birth, and a chari- 
oteer by profession, was the first of the Of Ganiek 
chiefs who acquired the unlimited (7¢°°"' 
confidence of the soldiers. To an ex- 
traordinary degree of intelligence, and the strong-- 
est natural sagacity, he joined a nervous elo-- 
quence, admirably calculated to influence the: 
soldiers. His age was thirty-four years; his 
disposition humble, modest, and retiring. Such 
was his reputation for piety and rectitude, that’ 
the peasants called him the Saint of Anjou, and 
earnestly sought to be placed in battle by his 
side, deeming it impossible that those could be 
wounded who were near so unblemished a man. 
Henri de Larochejaquelein, son of the Mar- 
quis Larochejaquelein, was the lead- o¢ Henri de 
er of all the parishes which were sit- Larocheja- 
uated round Chatillon. He refused to quelein. 
follow the general tide of emigration, and, on the’ 
contrary, repaired to Paris to defend the constitu- 
tional monarchy ; and when the revolt on the 10th 
of August overturned the throne, he set out for: 
La Vendée, exclaiming, “I will retire to my prov- 
ince, and soon you will hear of me.” ‘Though 
still young, he acquired the confidence of the 
soldiers by his invincible courage and coolness- 
in action, which gained for him the surname of 
the Intrepid. He was reproached for being too 
forward in battle, carried away by his ardour, 
forgetting the general in the soldier. Frequent- 
ly, before making a prisoner, he offered to give: 
him the chance of escape by a personal conflict, 
Councils of war, or the duties of a commander, 
fatigued his buoyant disposition, and he gener. 
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ally fell asleep after giving his opinion, and an- 
swered to the reproaches of his brother officers, 
“<< Why do you insist upon making mea gener- 
al; I wish only to be a hussar, to have the pleas- 
ure of fighting.” Notwithstanding this passion 
for danger, he was full of sweetness and human- 
ity, and when the combat was over, no one was 
more generous to the vanquished. Even after 
his eminent services, he formed only the most 
humble wishes for himself. ‘Should we re- 
lace the king on the throne,” said he, “ I hope 
ee will give me a regiment of hussars.” He 
performed the most eminent services in the war, 
‘and at its most critical period was unanimously 
elected to the supreme command. After innu- 
merable heroic actions, he fell in an obscure 
skirmish, and was interred in the cemetery of 
St. Aubin. “Chance,” says the annalist, “has 
covered his tomb, as well as that of his brother 
Louis, with the flower of Achilles, and never 
did it blossom'over remains more worthy of the 
mame.”’* 
M.-de Lescure, the cousin and intimate friend 
of Henri de Larochejaquelein, was 
pe M. de Les- distinguished by a bravery of a to- 
reCure. > . 
tally different character: cool, in- 
trepid, and sagacious, he was not less daring 
than his youthful comrade; but his valour was 
the result of reflection and-a sense of duty. His 
counsels were much regarded, from his knowl- 
edge of fortification and the art of war, but a cer- 
tain degree of obstinacy diminished the weight 
of his opinions. His humanity was angelic: 
daring the whole of that terrible war, in which 
generals as well as soldiers so often fought per- 
sonally with their enemies, no one ever fell by 
his hand; and even in the worst times, when the 
cruelties of the Republicans had roused the most 
gentle to fury, he incessantly laboured to save 
the lives of the prisoners. Learned, studious, 
and thoughtful, he had prescribed to himself, at 
the age of eighteen, the most severe economy, to 
discharge the debts of an extravagant father ; 
and it was not till he was twenty-five, and had 
become a father, that gentler feelings softened 
the native austerity of his character. His young 
wife, only daughter of the Marquis of Donnis- 
‘san, a rich heiress, united to all the beauty and 
graces more than the courage of her sex. The 
‘only occasion on which he was ever heard to 
swear was when his indignant soldiers massa- 
ered a prisoner behind his back, whom he had 
disarmed in the act of discharging a musket at 
his bosom. The number of lives which he saved 
during the war was incalculable; and alone of 
all the chiefs in that memorable struggle, it could 
be said with truth that his glory was unstained 
by human blood.t 
In the grand army, as it was called, of La 
: i Vendée, the principal chief was M. 
we datas dElbée, of Saton ewe but natu- 
valized in France. He was forty years old when 
the contest commenced, ignorant of the world, 
devout, enthusiastic, and superstitious ; but his 
principal merit consisted in an extraordinary 
‘coolness in danger, which rivalled that of Mar- 
shal Ney himself. His devotion was sincere; 
but finding, like Cromwell, that it was the most 
powerful lever to move the peasants, he carried 
it to an extravagant height. He acquired, by ex- 
traordinary sanctity, an unbounded ascendency 
over his soldiers, and justified their confidence 
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by great talents as a leader, which ultimately led. 
to his appointment as commander-in-chiet: a 
situation which he filled with unshaken firm- 
ness during a period of disaster and ruin.* 


—— 


Stofflet, an Alsacian by birth, and a game- — 


keeper by profession, was early distin- 
guished by his devotion to the royal 
cause, and headed some of the first detachments 
which took the field. Endowed with a powerful 
frame, hardy in his habits, harsh in his manners, — 
he never acquired, like the chiets of gentle blood, 
the love of the soldiers; but his stern character 
and wnbending severity made him more implicit- 
ly obeyed than any other leader, and on that ac- 
count his services were highly prized by the Roy- 
alist generals.t Active, intelligent, and brave, 
he was a skilful partisan rather than a con- 
summate general; and when the death of the 
other chiefs opened to him the way to a high 
command, his ambition and jealousy contributed 
much to the ruin of the common cause. 

Charette, the last of this illustrious band, suc- 
ceeded to eminence late in the strug- 


Stofilet. 


gle; and when the war had become 
an affair of posts, rather than a regular contest. 
He was originally a lieutenant in the navy, and 


© And Charette. _ 


of a feeble and delicate constitution; but the - 


habits of the chase, to which he was passionate- 
ly attached, and in which he frequently lay for 
months in the woods, strengthened his frame to 
such a degree as rendered him capable of en- 
during any fatigue, and made him intimately ac- 
quainted both with the peasantry and the country 
which he had occasion to traverse. He was for 
some days unwilling to place himself at the head 


of the peasantry, who entreated him to take the — 


command, from a distrust of success with their 
feeble means; and when he was prevailed on, he 
showed at once his decision of character, by re- 
quiring from them instantaneous submission to 
his orders and his spirit of devotion, by taking 
an oath on the Gospels, at the high altar of the 
church of Machecoult, to be faithful to the 
cause of God and the throne. 
unconquerable, his firmness invincible, his re- 
sources unbounded; and long after the conflict 


had become hopeless in other quarters, he main- . 


tained, in the marshes and forests of Lower La 
Vendée, a desperate struggle. Such was the 
terror inspired by his achievements, that when’ 
he was at the head of only fourteen followers, 
the convention offered him a million of franes if 
he would retire to England; but he refused the 
bribe, and preferred, even with that inconsidera- 
ble band, to wage war with a power to which 
the kings of Europe were hastening to make 
submission.t Betrayed at length to his enemies, 
he met his fate with unshaken firmness, and left 
the glorious name of being the last and most in- 
domitable of the Vendéan chiefs. 

_ The troops which these chiefS commanded 
were divided into three divisions. m,, , 
The first, or the army of Anjou, un- which them 
der the orders of Bonchamps, com- severally — 
posed of twelve thousand men, was ©ommand- 
destined to combat, the Republicans << 

from the side of Angers. The second, called 
the grand army, under the command of D’Elbée, 
amounted to twenty thousand men, and on im- 
portant occasions it could be raised to double 
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The third, called the army of the 
Marais, obeyed the orders of Charette, and at 
one time also was raised to twenty thousand 
combatants. Besides these, a corps of twelve 
thousand men was stationed at Montaigut, to 
observe the garrison of Lucon, and several 
smaller bodies, amounting in all to three thou- 
sand men, kept up the communications between 
these larger corps.* 

The early measures of the convention to crush 
the insurrection were marked by the 
bloody spirit which had so long 
characterized their proceedings. Or- 
ders were despatched, on the first in- 
telligence of the revolt, to the Re- 
publican soldiers, to exterminate men, women, 
children, animals, and vegetation. ‘They sent 
against them the ruffian bands of the Marseiltois, 

who, on their arrival at Bressuire, immediately 
vexciaiiicd that they must begin by massacring 
athe prisoners; and, surrounding the prison, put 
to death eleven peasants who had been seized in 
their beds a few days before on suspicion of 
being in concert with the insurgents. The fate 
of these brave men, who were cut down with sa- 
bres while on their knees praying to God, and 
exclaiming “ Vive le Roi,” excited a universal 
enthusiasm among the inhabitants. “It is pain- 
ful,” said the Republican commissioners, “to be 
obliged to proceed to extremities; but they can- 
mot be avoided, from the fanaticism of the peas- 
ants, who, in no one instance, have been known 
to betray their landk rds. We must cut down 
the hedges and woods; decimate the inhabi- 
tants; send the remainder into the interior of 
France; and repeople the country by colonies 
-of patriots.”+ 

Wor were these atrocities the work merely of 

-the generals in command. By a solemn decree 
of the convention, they were enjoined to proceed 
with unheard-of rigour against the insurgents. 
By this sanguinary law, “all the persons who 
have taken any share in the revolts are declared 
hors de loi, and, in consequence, deprived of trial 
by jury, and all the privileges accorded by law 
to accused persons; if taken in arms, they are to 
be shot within twenty-four hours by a military 
commission, proceeding on the testimony of a 
single witness; those who had any share in the 


Savage orders 
of the conven- 


guish the re- 


- revolt, though not taken in arms, shall be sub- 


jected to the same mode of trial and punishment; 
all the priests and nobles, with their families and 
servants, shall undergo the same punishment ; 
the pain of death shall in all cases draw after it 
a confiscation of goods, and the same shall hold 
with those slain in battle, when the corpse is 
identified before the criminal judges.”t 

The Royalists, in no instance in the commence- 
ment of the war, resorted to any measures of re- 
taliation, except at Machecoult, where the peas- 
ants, as already noticed, immediately after the 
insurrection, and before Charette had succeeded 
to the command, exercised the most revolting 
eruelties. These atrocities, to which the armies 
of La Vendée proper were ever a stranger, and 
which were severely repressed by Charette when 
he arrived at the command, did incalculable in- 
jury to the Royalist cause by the horror which 
it inspired in the neighbouring towns.§ It not 
only prevented the opulent city of Nantes from 
‘joining the insurrection, but produced that obsti- 
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nate resistance on the par: cé its inhabitants to the 
attack of Cathelineau, which occasioned the first 
and greatest of their reverses. 

But the Republicans soon found that they had 
a more formidable enemy to contend ye 

g y are 
with than the unarmed prisoners, on defeated at 
whom their atrocities at Paris had so Thouars. 
long been exercised. The first expedition of im- 
portance undertaken by the Royalists 4th of May. 
was against Thouars, which was oc- 1793. : 
cupied by General Queteneau, with a division 
of seven thousand men. A large proportion of 
the peasants were brought into action for the first 
time ; but their courage supplied the place both 
of discipline and experience. After a severe fire, 
the ammunition of the Royalists began to fail, 
upon which M. de Lescure seized a fusil from 
a soldier, descended the heights on which his 
troops were posted, and calling to the soldiers to 
follow him, rushed over the bridge which led to 
the city. A tremendous discharge of grape and 
musketry deterred even the bravest of his follow- 
ers, and he stood alone amid the smoke; he re- 
turned to his companions, and exhorted them to 
follow him, and again tried the perilous pass; but 
again he stood alone, his clothes riddled with balls. 
Atthis moment Henride Larochejaquelein came 
up, and, along with Foret and a single peasant, 
advanced to support their heroic comrade; all 
four rushed over the bridge, followed by the sol- 
diers, who now closely pursued their steps, as- 
sailed and carried the barricades, while Bon- 
champs, who had discovered a ford at a short 
distance, destroyed a body of the National Guard 
who defended it, and drove the Republicans back 
to the town. Its ancient walls could not long re- 
sist the fury of the victors; Henri de Laroche- 
jaquelein, by mounting on the shoulders of a sol- 
dier, reached the top of the rampart, helped up 
the boldest of his followers, and speedily the town 
was carried. Six thousand prisoners, twelve 
cannons, and twenty caissons, fell into the hands 
of the Royalists. Though strongly inclined to 
Republican principles, and stained by the massa- 
cre of the Royalists in the preceding August, the 
city underwent none of the horrors which usually 
await a place taken by assault; not an inhabitant 
was maltreated, nor a house pillaged; the peas- 
ants flocked to the churches to return thanks to 
God, and amused themselves with burning the 
tree of liberty and the papers-of the municipality .* 

Encouraged by this success, the Vendéans ad- 
vanced against Chataignerie, which was , 1. yy 
garrisoned by four thousand Republi- a 
cans. By a vigorous attack it was carried, 
and the garrison, after sustaining severe losses, 
with difficulty escaped to Fontenay. hither 
they were followed by the Royalists; but the 
strength of the army melted away during the 
advance; great numbers of the peasants returned 
to cultivate their fields, and place their families 
in a place of security ; and when the army cam? 
in sight of Fontenay, they only mustered ter. 
thousand combatants, With this force j541, yay 
they assailed the town; but, though M. storming cf 
de Lescure and Larochejaquelein pen- Chataigne 
etrated into the suburbs, the Royalists tieand Fon 
were defeated on other sides, with the “"""_. 
loss ofstwenty-four pieces of cannon, including 
the celebrated Marie Jeanne, so much the object 
of their veneration; andthe victorious wing with 
difficulty drew off their artillery from the place.t 
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This first check spread the deepest dejection 
through the army; Marie Jeanne, their favour- 
ite cannon, was taken; they had now only six 
pieces left; the ammunition was exhausted; the 
soldiers had only a single cartridge remaining for 
each musket; and they were returning in num- 
bers to their villages. In this extremity, the 
firmness of the chiefs restored the fortune of the 
war; they instantly took their determination ; 
fell back to Chataignerie, spoke cheerfully to the 
peasants, declared that the reverse was a punish- 
ment of Heaven for some disorders committed 
by the troops, and sent orders to the priests in the 
interior to send forward, without delay, all the 
strength of their parishes.* 

An unexpected incident at this period contrib- 
uted in a powerful manner to reverse the Roy- 
Bishop of alist cause. An abbe, who had been 
Agra. seized by the Republicans, made his es- 
cape to the insurgents, declared that he was the 
Bishop of Agra, and arrived at Chatillon on the 
Great ef Very day of the defeat. The peasants, 
fect of that overjoyed at having a bishop among 
incident. them, flew to receive his benediction, 
and flocked in multitudes, full of confidence, 
singing psalms and litanies, to rejoin the army. 
Thirty-five thousand were speedily assembled, 
and the Royalist leaders lost no time in taking 
advantage of their enthusiasm to repair the late 
disaster. Bonchamps commanded the right, 
Cathelineau the centre, and D’Elbée the left, 
while Henri Larochejaquelein led the small but 
determined band of horsemen. On the following 
day they returned to Fontenay, where the Repub- 
licans, ten thousand strong, with forty pieces of 
cannon, were drawn up on the outside of the 
:own to receive them. The Royalist army re- 
ceived absolution on their knees; and M. de 
Lescure addressed them in these words: “ Let 
us advance, my sons; we have no powder; we 
can only retake the cannon with our staffs; 
Marie Jeanne must be rescued; she will be the 
prize of the swiftest of foot among you.” The 
peasants answered with acclamations; but when 
they approached the Republican guns, the sever- 
ity of the fire made the bravest hesitate. Upon 
this, M. de Lescure advanced above thirty paces 
before his men, directly in front of a battery of 
six pieces, which was discharging grape with 
the utmost violence, stood there, took off his hat, 
exclaimed “ Vive le Roi!” and slowly returned 
Victory over 10 the troops. His clothes were pier- 
the Republi- ced, his spurs carried away, his boots 
cans at Fon- torn, but he himself still unwounded. 
ReDays “My friends,” said he, ‘‘ you see the 
Blues do not know how to fire.” This decided 
the peasants; they rushed forward with rapidity ; 
but, before they reached the battery, a new inci- 
dent arrested their course; they perceived on an 
eminence a cross, and the whole soldiers instant- 
ly fell on their knees, under the fire of the can- 
non. An officer wished to raise them: “ Allow 
them,” said Lescure, “to pray to God; they will 
not fight the worse for it.” In effect, a moment 
after, the men sprung up, and rushed forward, 
armed with staffs and the butt-end of their mus- 
kets, with such resolution, to the cannon mouths, 
that the artillerymen deserted them, and fled in 
confusion towards the town. Meanw nile, M. de 
Bonchamps, who had skilfully disposed his right 
wing in an oblique order, pushed forward with 
his men, and threw in so murderous a fire, at the 
distance of fifty paces, that on his side also the 
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Republicans gave way, and the victory was- 
complete. The victors and fugitives entered 
together into the town, headed by Lescure, who 
was the first man within the gates. No sooner 
was he there than he used all his efforts to save © 
the vanquished, incessantly exclaiming, “ Lay 
down your arms; quarter to the vanquished.’” 
Forty pieces of cannon, several thousand mus- 
kets, ammunition and stores in abundance, re- 
warded this the greatest triuinph of the Royalist — 
arms, who sustained no serious loss excepting: 
that arising from a wound of Bonchamps, wito 
was shot by a traitor to whom he had just given — 
his life. It was not the least part of their sue- 
cess, in the estimation of the peasants, that they: 
retook Marie Jeanne, which was rescued from 
the Republicans by Foret, who with his own 
hand slew two gensdarmes who guarded it. 
The enthusiasm excited by the recovery of this 
favourite piece of artillery was unbounded.. 
Filled with joy, the peasants threw themselves 
on their knees, embraced their favourite cannon,, 
covered it with branches, flowers, and garlands, 
and themselves drew it into the market-place in. — 
Fontenay, preparatory to its removal to a place: 
of security in the Bocage.* : 

The Royalists were much perplexed with the- 
course to be pursued with the prisoners, to the: 
number of many thousands, who were now in 
their hands. To retain them in custody was im-- 
possible, for they had no fortified places; to fol-- 
low the example of the Republicans, and murder> 
them, out of the question. At length it was de~ 
termined to shave their heads, and send them 
back to the Republicans: a resolution, the exe- 
cution of which caused no small merriment to 
the soldiers. After the success at Fontenay, it 
was proposed to advance to Niort, where all the 
Republican troops of the neighbourhood were as— 
sembled; but the peasants returned so rapidly to» 
their homes that it was found to be impossible. . 
In four-and-twenty hours after the capture of the - 
town, three fourths of the army had returned to. 
the Bocage, to recount their exploits to their agi- 
tated families. It was resolved, therefore, to with-. 
draw from their conquest, which was an inde- 
fensible post, in the midst of a hostile territory 
and in a few days the whole army re-entered the» 
Bocage.t 

Mean a success had attended the 
arms of the Vendéans in other quar- 
ters. Cathelineau, Stofilet, aha ne Hie 
rette had defeated all the Republican Royalists. 
bodies which attempted to penetrate into the parts 
of La Vendée where they commanded, and the: 
latter had made himself’ master of the Isle of 
Noirmoutier. Successful combats took place at 
Vetiers, and Doué, and Montreuil, which all 
tended to elevate the spirit of the troops; and it 
was at length resolved to unite all their forces 
for the attack of the important city of Saumur,. 
where the convention, who were now making 
the most vigorous efforts to check the insurrec- 
tion, had collected twenty-two thousand regular 
troops, besides a great number of National 
Guards.t ¢h 

The Royalist army, forty thousand strong, ap- 
proached Saumur on the 10th of June. The 
Republican army had taken post in a fortified 
camp which surrounded the town. Their left 
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their right on St. Florent, while formidable hat- 
teries lined all the intermediate space between 
these points. Fieldworks had been thrown up, 
and in many places redoubts completed, to 


strengthen their intrenched camp, which covered 


the whole space running through the heights from 
the broad and deep stream of the Thouet to the 
banks of the Loire. Sixteen thousand men, and 
nearly one hundred pieces of cannon, were as- 
sembled in that important post, which command- 
ed one of the chief passages over that great 


While the chiefs were deliberating about the 
best mode of attacking this formidable camp, the 
Vendéans, of their own accord, engaged in the 
attack. Such was the ardour of the troops, in 
consequence of some successful skirmishes in 
which the advanced guard was engaged, that the 
whole army precipitated itself upon the town 
without waiting for the command of their lead- 
ers. This tumultuous assault, without any or- 


' ders, was little calculated to ensure success; M. 


de Lescure was wounded; the sight of his blood, 
whom they believed invulnerable, shook the 
courage of the soldiers, and a charge of cuiras- 
siers completed their disorder. ‘The peasants, 
June 10, Seeing that their balls could not pierce 
Their great these steel-clad enemies, fled in con- 
victory at fusion, and were only rallied by M. 
Saumur. de Lescure behind some overturned 
‘wagons, which formed a barricade in the line 
of their flight. ‘The Royalist leaders, as well as 
the confusion would admit, now took measures 
to attack in regular form. Stofflet and Cathe- 
lineau directed their forces against the heights, 
and made a feint against the castle, while Les- 
cure put himself at the head of the left wing, to 
assault the bridge of Fouchard and turn the re- 
doubts of Bournan, and Henri de Larochejaque- 
Jein marched with his division towards the mead- 
ows of Varrins, to storm on that side the in- 
trenched camp. While Lescure was rallying 
his men behind the wagons, Henri de Laroche- 
jaquelein assailed the Republican camp on the 
other side, where it was protected by a rampart 
and ditch. Finding that the soldiers hesitated to 
cross the fosse, he took off his hat, threw it into 


~ the ditch, and exclaiming, “Who will get it for 


me?” plunged in himself, and was the first to 


‘ the soldiers. 


seize it, followed by the soldiers, who now broke 
through in great numbers, escaladed the rampart, 
and entered the town. Followed by sixty foot- 
soldiers, he traversed the streets, crossed the 
bridges of the Loire, planted cannon on them to 

revent the return of the Republicans, and pur- 
sued them for a considerable distance on the road 
to Tours. General Coustard, who commanded 
the Republicans on the heights of Bournan, was 
now cut off from all communication with the 
remainder of the army, and he took the bold reso- 
lution to enter Saumur, taking the victorious 
Royalists inrear. For this purpose it was neces- 
sary to cross the bridge, where the Vendéans had 
established a battery, which commanded the pas- 
sage. Coustard ordered a regiment of cuirassiers, 
supported by the volunteers of Orleans, to storm 
the battery. ‘‘ Where are you sending us Y said 
“To death,” replied Coustard ; “ the 
safety of the Republic requires it.” The brave 
cuirassiers charged at the gallop and carried the 
guns; but the Orleans volunteers disbanded un- 
der the fire, and they were forced to relinquish 
SEATS ge ce ea 
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them to the Royalists. While these advantages 
were gained on their side, M. de Lescure had 
succeeded in rallying his soldiers, who, by falling 
on their faces when the artillery was discharged, 
succeeded in capturing the redoubts opposed to 
them, while Stoftlet broke into the town and com- 
pleted the victory.* 

The trophies of the Vendéans in this great 
victory, by far more important than any yet gain- 
ed over the Republicans by the allied sovereigns, 
were eighty pieces of cannon, ten thousand mus- 
kets, and eleven thousand prisoners, with the loss 


‘only of sixty men killed and four hundred wound-~ 


ed. On the following day the castle surrendered, 
with fourteen hundred men, and all the artillery 
which it contained, and gave them the command. 
of both banks of the Loire. The Royalists shaved 
the heads of their prisoners, and sent them back 
to the Republicans on no other condition than 
that of not again serving against La Vendée: an 
illusory condition, speedily violated by the bad 
faith of their antagonists. This humanity was 
the more remarkable,t as at this period the Re- 
publicans had already commenced their inhuman 
system of massacring their prisoners, and all 
taken in arms against the convention. 

After the capture of Saumur, the opinion of 
the council of generals was divided Cothelineau 
as to the course which they should created com- 
pursue; but at length they were de- mander-in- 
termined by the consideration of the “Hef 
great advantages of the possession of Nantes, 
which would open up a communication with 
England, and serve as a depét and base for future 
operations up the course of the Loire, and, in 
consequence, it was resolved to adopt this plan. 
This resolution, in the end, proved fatal to the 
Royalist cause, by turning their grand army from 
ihe road to Paris, where it might have arrived, 
and stifled the Reign of Blood in its cradle, in 
the first moments of alarm following the taking 
of Saumur; but it, nevertheless, was ably con- 
ceived, in a military point of view, as it was evi- 
dent that the course of the Loire formed the line 
of the Royalist operations, and that Nantes was 
indispensable to their security. The day after 
the battle, M. Bonchamps arrived with his di- 
vision, five thousand strong, while two noble 
young men, Charles Beaumont ad Autichamp 
and the Prince of Talmont, also joined the Roy- 
alist cause; at the same time, the supreme com- 
mand was given by the council of generals to the 
peasant Cathelineau: a striking roof of the 
disinterested magnanimity which distinguished 
the noble chiefs of the army, while, by a strange 
contrast, Biron, a peer of France and son of a 
marshal, led the Republican forces. 

M. Bonchamps, who was gifted with the true 
military genius, strongly urged a descent into 
Brittany, to obtain a communication with the 
ocean, and thereafter an immediate advance to 
Paris; and, if this plan could have been adopted, 
it might have led to incalculable results. But 
ihe other leaders, though brave and able men, 
were not equally penetrated with the necessity 
of striking at the decisive moment at the heart 
of their enemies; and, besides, great difficulty 
was anticipated in prevailing on the peasants to 
undertake so distant an expedition, or believe 
that anything could be required of them beyond. 
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the sight of their beloved Bocage. It was re- 
solved, therefore, to descend the Loire to Nantes, 
in order to secure a firm footing on the seacoast, 
and open a communication with England ; after 
which, it was thought, more distant operations 
might with more safety be attempted.* 

A garrison having been left in Saumur to 
The Royalists Maintain the passage of the Loire, 
defeated in the grand army under Cathelineau, 
their attempt after occupying Angers, which was 
on Nantes. —_ hastily abandoned by the Republi- 
cans, advanced towards Nantes, by the right bank 
of the river, while Charette, who had twenty 
thousand men under his command, was invited 
to co-operate in the attempt on the left, During 
the march, however, the ardour of the peasants 
was sensibly diminished; they had been long 
absent from home, and lamented the interruption 
of their agricultural labours; nor could anything 
persuade them that, after having gained so many 
Victories, it was necessary to attempt the reduc- 
tion of so distant a place as Nantes. Great num- 
bers left their colours and returned to their fields ; 
and when the main army approached that city, it 
hardly amounted to ten thousand combatants. 
The hour of attack was fixed at two o’clock on 
Oe the morning of the 29th of June; and 

une. Charette, on his side, commenced the 
assault at that hour; but the army of Catheli- 
neau having been detained ten hours before the 
little town of Niort, did not arrivetillten. . They 
were there arrested by a few hundred of the Na- 
tional Guard, who fought with heroic valour. 
Notwithstanding this delay, the united forces 
commenced the attack with great vigour, and 
Cathelinedu had actually penetrated, at the head 
of the bravest of the troops, into the town, when 
on the place Viarmis he was severely wounded 
by a ball in the breast. The peasants, in de- 
spair, carried him out of the town, and abandon- 
ed all the advantages they had gained; and al- 
though the combat continued for eighteen hours, 
the want of a leader rendered the courage of the 
soldiers of no avail, and the enterprise failed.t 

This check proved extremely prejudicial to the 
Vendéan cause. The army was dissolved in an 
instant. The brave Cathelineau was disabled 
by his wound; officers, soldiers, hastily threw 
themselves into boats and recrossed the Loire; 
the right bank was entirely deserted, and the 
men, in groups of twenty or thirty, straggled 
homeward. After an interval of a fortnight, 
Cathelineau expired of his wound, to the inex- 
pressible regret of both the chiefs and soldiers, 
and carried with him to the grave the best hopes 
July 14 of the re-establishment of the Royalist 

‘cause. The death of the commander 
was announced by a peasant to the anxious 
group who surrounded the house where he 
breathed his last in these simple words: “The 
good Cathelineau has restored his spirit to Him 
who gave it, to avenge his glory.”t 

While these events were in progress on the 
side of Nantes, a formidable invasion by disci- 
plined troops and able generals was defeated in 
the Bocage. Westerman, the celebrated chief 
of the insurgents on the 10th of August, having 
organized what he called a German Legion 
from soldiers trained in the regular wars on the 
Rhenish frontier, and entertaining the most su- 
preme contempt for the insurgents, penetrated, 
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during the absence of the grand army of the 
Royalists at Nantes, into the heart of La Ven- 
dée. He made himself master, in the first in- 


stance, of Parthenay and Amaillou, which:he re-— 
duced to ashes, and burned Clisson, the chateau _ 


of M. de Lescure. The leaders fled to 


Chatillon, where the Supreme Royalist iene 


Council was assembled; but this last refuge was _ 
bs] 
July 3, 


soon after invaded by Westerman, who 
burned to the ground the castle of La Dar- 
belliere, the domain of M. de Larochejaquelein. 


But here terminated the success of this rash en- ~ 


terprise. M. de Lescure had apprized the other 


chiefs of the danger, who were now advancing 
by forced marches to his aid, Stofilet and Bon- 
champs arrived with their divisions, while the 
tocsin roused the inhabitants of the surrounding 
parishes; and an able attack directed by Les- 


cure, who was perfectly acquainted with the — 


i 


country, proved completely successtul. In little ~ 
more than an hour two thirds of Westerman’s — 


army were destroyed, and the fugitives who es- 


caped owed their salvation to the very general 


whose chateau they had just burned. Wester- 
man, with the utmost difficulty, escaped out of 


the Bocage with a few followers, and was in the © 


end sent to the Revolutionary Tribunal, and per- 
ished on the scaffold-* 

After Cathelineau’s death, M, d’Elbée was ap- 
pointed generalissimo, and the utmost efforts of 
all the chiefs exerted to reassemble the army. 
Such was the disinterestedness of the other 
leaders, that Bonchamps, qualified above all 
others for the situation, made his own officers 
Meanwhile Biron, having 
collected fifty thousand troops, commenced a 
regular invasion of the Bocage in four divisions, 
extending from the Loire to the Sevre. This in- 
vasion was at first attended with success: the 
Royalists, with twenty-five thousand men, at- 
tacked General Labarolliere, who, with 
fifteen thousand, was established at Mar- 4%: !%- 
tigne Briand ; but, after an obstinate engagement, 
they were defeated, and retiredto Coron, 'Thith- 
er they were pursued by Santerre, who deemed 
himself now secure of conquest: but a dreadful 
reverse awaited them. ‘T’he tocsin was sounded 
in all the parishes; the curate of St. Laud, who 
eminently distinguished himself in the war, col- 
lected all the forces of the neighbouring 
districts; and on the 17th the Republi- 7UY 17: 
cans were attacked while marching in column 
on the high-road, in front and flank at the same 


time, and driven back in the utmost disorder to- — 


wards Saumur and Chinoni, with the loss of ten 


thousand men, and all their artillery, baggage, — 


and ammunition.t 

Soon after, M. d’Elbée, with Charette, attack-- 
ed a corps of fifteen thousand men at ,_ 
Lucon ; but, although success at first at- ag ge 
tended the Royalists, they were ultimately de- 
feated, with the loss of fifteen hundred men and 
eighteen pieces of cannon; the greatest disaster 
experienced since the commencement of the war. 
It was chiefly owing to having followed, on M. 
Lescure’s advice, a plan of attack which, though 
admirably adapted for regular troops, was not 
suited to the desultory and impetuous mode of 
warfare adopted by the peasantry. The whole 
artillery of the Royalists would have fallen into 
the hands of the Republicans had not Laroche- 
jaquelein, at the head of sixty of the bravest of 
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his followers, by prodigies of valour arrested the 
pursuit at the bridge of Dissay.* 

Encouraged by this success, the armies of the 
General inva. Convention, now greatly re-enforced 
‘sion of the Bo- by the efforts of the government, on 
all sides invaded the Bocage. San- 
‘ terre, fatally celebrated in the Rev- 
olution, advanced at the head of powerful bodies 
of regular soldiers; Chantonnay was occupied, 


sides. 


and the country, wherever they penetrated, de- 


FY 


ence to the orders of the convention. 


vastated with fire and sword: even the farm- 
houses and the mills were consumed, in obedi- 
But a se- 
vere retribution awaited them. The Royalists 


_ sounded the toesin in all the parishes, and, hav- 


ing reassembled the peasants, made a combined 
and skilful attack on the Republican force, seven 
thousand strong, in the neighbourhood of Chan- 

tonnay. It proved completely successful, 


; ‘Sept. 5. chiefly in consequence of the valour of the 
~ division of Bonchamps, which, not having shared 
- in the preceding reverses, had preserved all its 


the same direction. 


wonted enthusiasm; the Republicans were rout- 
ed, with the loss of all their artillery and baggage ; 
and such was the carnage, that scarce eighteen 
hundred could be reassembled after the battle, 
and Santerre himself narrowly escaped falling 
into the hands of the enemy.+ At the same 
time, Charette maintained an obstinate contest 
in Lower Vendée; and, though frequently de- 
feated, never suffered himself to be discouraged 
by his reverses, and destroyed several Republi- 
can columns that endeavoured to penetrate into 
his district. 

| But the convention, which was at last waken- 
‘Arrival of ed to a full sense of the danger of the 
the garrison war, were now collecting forces on 
of Mayence. gj] sides to crush the insurgents. 
The garrison of Mayence, fourteen thousand 
strong, commanded by Kleber, and which the 
allies, with culpable negligence, had not made 
prisoners of war, and only bound not to combat 
the allies for a year, was despatched by post to 
the scene of action; and great part of the garri- 
sons of Valenciennes and Condé, which had been 
restored on the same condition, soon followed in 
Not only the National 


~ Guards, but the levée en masse of the neighbour- 


ing departments, were. assembled; and before 
‘the middle of September, upward of 200,000 


- men surrounded La Vendée on all sides, and by 


a simultaneous advance, threatened to crush its 


revolt. T'o oppose this formidable invasion, the 


_ Royalists 


: 


were divided into four divisions, that 


jn the neighbourhood of Nantes under the com- 


mand of Charette, that on the banks of the Loire 
under Bonchamps; M. de Larochejaquelein 
in Anjou, and M. de Lescure in Eastern Poi- 
tou, while D’Elbée retained the supreme com- 
mand.t 


The plan which Bonchamps strenuously rec- 


Able design ommended, and which bears the 
ofBonchamps, marks of great military genius, was 
which is not to allow the enemy to penetrate, in 
adopted. detached columns, into the Bocage; 
‘to overwhelm them successively by a junction 
of the Royalist forces in that district, who occu- 
pied a central position, and to take advantage of 
the first moment of alarm, cross the Loire, rouse 
the Royalist population of Brittany, and nourish 
ee 
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the war from the resources of an hitherto un- 
touched country, ‘‘ What fortunate accident,” 
said he, ‘has made us acquainted with the de- 
signs of the enemy? In it I see clearly the hand 
of God for the safety of La Vendée. The Re- 
publicans have at length discovered the secret of 
our victories: they wish to concentrate their for- 
ces to overwhelm us by their mass. We may, 
indeed, repulse the army of Mayence; but will it 
not return to the charge with accumulated num- 
bers and resistless force? ‘Let us, then, antici- 
pate the enemy. Brittany calls us: let us march 
and extend our destinies. Let us no longer be 
deceived by the hope that the coalesced powers 
will restore the monarchy ; that glory is reserved 
for us alone. Masters of a harbour on the ocean, 
we will find the princes royal at our head, and. 
we will at length acquire that political consist- 
ence,* without which we cannot hope for durable 
success.” D’Elbée combated the latter part of 
the project as too hazardous in the irregular 
state of the army; and, after a long discussion, 
it was resolved to remain on the defensive in La 
Vendée. 

It was the army of Charette which first found 
itself assailed by the immense forces Defeat of the 
of uhe Republicans. The Vendéans Republicans 
were there attacked by the redoubta- at Torfou. 
ble garrison of Mayence, which crossed the 
Loire, and invaded the country on the 10th of 
September. The Royalists were defeated in sev- 
eral encounters, and driven back by this inva- 
sion. Bonchamps was defeated near the rocks 
of Erigny, while Lescure experienced a check at 
Thouars, and the whole Lower Poitou was wast- 
ed with fire and sword, notwithstanding the ut- 
most exertions of Charette. The successive re- 
treat of these columns, however, brought the 
Royalist forees nearer each other, and a simul- 
taneous effort was made by all their forces. 
D’Elbée and Bonchamps, who had now recoy- 
ered from his wound, having united thirty thou- 
sand men, and the army having received the 
benediction of the curate of St. Laud, and heard 
high mass at midnight, they attacked the Repub- 
licans at daybreak on the 19th of Sep- jo, sent 
tember. ‘The Royalists were forty pu 
thousand strong; the Republicans somewhat less 
numerous, but they embraced the garrison of 
Mayence, the best soldiers in France. All the 
chiefs felt that this invasion must, at all hazards, 
be repelled, and that the moment had arrived 
when they must conquer or die. Charette, cer- 
tain of the co-operation of the other generals, had 
arranged his forces in order of battle, blocking 
up the road to Torfou. His defeated and dis- 
couraged troops, however, could not long with- 
stand the shock of the veterans of Kleber; they 
were broken, and falling into confusion, when 
M. de Lescure, seeing affairs wellnigh desperate, 
exclaimed, “Are there not four hundred men 
brave enough to die with me?’ ‘The peasants 
of the parish of Echaubroignies, seventeen hun- 
dred strong, answered him with shouts, and this 
feeble division withstood the shock of the Repub- 
lican forces for two hours, till the division of 
Bonchamps arrived. This re-enforcement speed- 
ily changed the face of affairs; the peasants, dis- 
persed in single file behind the hedges which en- 
veloped the Republicans, kept up a murderous 
fire on every side; the cannon were carried by 
assault, and the whole army thrown into confu- 
sion, Nothing but the heroic devotion of Colonet 
tn 
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Chouardin and his regiment, who maintained the 
bridge of Boussay, and suffered themselves to be 
wholly destroyed before they abandoned it, pre- 
served the invading army from total destruction.* 
Still the Royalists had not a moment to lose; 
it was indispensable to attack immediately the 
corps of General Beysser, which was on the 
point of effecting a junction with the forces of 
Sept.20, Kleber. On the day after their victory at 
pt“ Torfou, they surprised him at Montaigut, 
and routed the Republicans entirely, with the 
loss of all their artillery, baggage, and ammuni- 
tion. This was followed by the surprise and to- 
tal defeat of General Mukinski at St. Fulgent, 
Sept. 22 by Charette and Lescure, while, on the 
“very same day, Bonchamps and D’Elbée 
assailed the retreating columns of General Kle- 
ber, encumbered with twelve hundred chariots, 
and, after throwing them into confusion, captured 
a large portion of their baggage; but this suc- 
cess, though considerable, was nothing to what 
would have been obtained had the whole Royal- 
ist forces been united, as they should have been, 
against the formidable bands of Mayence.t 
In other quarters the Vendéans were equal- 
Sept. 15. De- ly Successful. General Rossignol, 
feat of General with fifteen thousand men, indeed, 
Rossignol at defeated an ill-concerted attack of the 
Caron. Royalist chiefs Talmont and Auti- 
champ; but having, after this success; advanced 
with Santerre to Coron, he was there attacked by 
Piron and Larochejaquelein, who had succeeded 
in rousing all the papulaion. in the neighbour- 
ing parishes; and with such skill were the 
Royalist operations conducted, that the Repub- 
lican army was pierced in the centre and entire- 
ly dispersed, twenty-four pieces of cannon, and 
all their ammunition taken. Immediately after 
Sept. 18 this success, a detachment of the Royalist 
“forces were despatched against General 
Duhoux, who had crossed the bridge of Cé, and 
was driving the Vendéan detachments before 
him; but no sooner had he arrived at the heights 
of St. Lambert, than he was assailed by the bulk 
of the Royalist forces, while Bernier, a farmer’s 
servant in the parish of St. Lambert, swam 
across the river, and attacked them in rear with 
the armed peasants in his vicinity. The rout 
soon was complete ; all the artillery of the inva- 
ders was taken, and their column, nine thousand 
strong, totally destroyed. Such was the terror 
produced by these defeats, that the levée en masse 
assembled between Tours and Poitiers dispersed 
without striking a blow, and the regular forces 
of the Republicans, on all sides, quitted the Ven- 
déan territory.t 
Thus, by a series of most brilliant military 
General defeat combinations, seconded by the most 
ofthe Republi- heroic exertions on the part of the 
can yavasion. peasants, was the invasion of six ar- 
mies, amounting to 100,000 regular troops, part 
of whom were the best soldiers of France, de- 
feated, and losses inflicted on the Republicans 
incomparably greater than they had suffered from 
all the allies put together since the commence- 
ment of the war: a striking proof of the admira- 
ble skill with which their chiefs had availed 
themselves of their central position and peculiar 
mode of fighting to crush the invading forces, and 
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a memorable instance of what can be effected by 
resolute men, even without the advantages of 
regular organization, if ably conducted, against 
the most formidable superiority of military force. 

But the Vendéans had to contend with a re- 
doubtable adversary, and, unfortu- Vigorous exe iy! 
nately, the invading army, from ertions of the 
which most was to be apprehended, government at 
was that which had suffered least Paris- 
from their attacks. The convention made the, 
most vigorous efforts to meet the danger. Ba- 
rere, ina report to the convention, declared, “The 
inexplicable La Vendée still exists; twenty times ~ 
since this rebellion broke out have your repre- — 
sentatives, your generals, the committee itself, 
declared that it was stifled, and yet it exists more 
formidable than ever. We thought we could de-. 
stroy it; the tocsin sounded in all the neighbour- 
ing departments ; a prodigious number of armed _ 
citizens were assembled to crush the insurrec-— 
tion; and a sudden panic has dissolved the whole » 
like a cloud. You must change your system; 
one despotic chief must head your armies; a- 
term must be put to the existence of the brig-' — 
ands. Like the giant in the fable, which was no - 
longer invincible but when he touched the earth, 
you must sever them from their native soil be-. — 
fore you'can destroy them.” In pursuance of 
this suggestion, General Lechelle was appoint- 
ed generalissimo; the Brest fleet was ordered to 
sail to co-operate with the armies; and a proc- 
lamation was addressed to the troops, enjoining 
them to exterminate the Vendéans before the 20th 
of October.* 

Meanwhile, the peasants, as usual, seeing the 
present danger over, returned to their homes; . 
the standards of the generals were almost desert- 
ed. Te Dewm was sung in all the parishes, amid 
the joyful acclamations of the inhabitants. M. 
de Lescure, at the ceremony in his own parish 
church, knelt behind a column to withdraw him- 
self from the admiring gaze of his countrymen. 
On learning the massacres which the Republi- 
cans were making of their countrymen who had 
been made prisoners, and which were command- 
ed by the decrees of the convention, forbidding 
them to give quarter, the Royalist soldiers loud-. 
ly demanded reprisals upon the numerous cap- 
tives who were in their hands; but the leaders 
expressed such horror at the proposal, that they | 
always succeeded in preventing it from being 
carried into effect. The formidable bands of 
Mayence, at this time, were so much disgusted 
with the savage proceedings of the convention 
that they offered, if their pay was guarantied, to 
join themselves in a body to the Royalist cause ; 
but the large sum required for this purpose 
amounting to 400,000 francs, joined to the suspi- 
cions of the Royalists that some treachery was 
intended, rendered a design abortive, which, if 
executed, would have given a decisive preponder- 
ance to the Vendéan forces.t+ 

Unfortunately, at this time, when their enemies 
were concentrating under one able Ruinous di- 
hand the whole of the Vendéan war, visions of the 
the Royalist chiefs, divided about the Royalists. 
points to which their forces should be directed, 
separated their troops, Charette drawing off to- 
wards the island of Noirmoutiers, while Lescure 
and Beaurepaire took post near Chatillon, to 
make head against Westerman, who was advan- 
cing with a powerful force, massacring, without 
distinction, all the inhabitants, and burning eve- 
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ry edifice that his soldiers couldreach. Lescure, 
Stofilet, and Larochejaquelein, united, had only 
‘six thousand men at Moulin and Cheyres, a lit- 
tle in front of Chatillon, where they were attack- 
ved by a column of twenty-five thousand Repub- 
licans under Westerman; the superiority of his 
-force was such, that he drove them into the town, 

5 which was speedily captured by his for- 
“October7- ces; put their success was of short du- 
ration; Bonchamps and Larochejaquelein hav- 
ing roused the peasantry, and reassembled the 


_ whole grand army, two days after made a gen- 


a 


Bie 


Gi., 58, 61, 73-75. 


eral attack upon the Republicans, totally de- 
feated them, and drove them out of Chatillon, 
with the loss of above ten thousand men and all 
their artillery. During the rout, Westerman, 
who saw that the Royalists in Chatillon were al- 
most all drunk, and kept no lookout, conceived 
the bold design of re-entering the town, and cut- 
ting to pieces its garrison. This project was 
completely successful. Taking a hundred in- 
trepid hussars, with a grenadier mounted behind 

each man, he returned at midnight tc 


“October 12. Chatillon, where the Vendéans, as usu- 
_al, had placed no sentinels, broke into the streets, 
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cut down great numbers of the Royalists, who, 
between sleep and intoxication, were incapable 


-of making any resistance, set fire to the town, 


and, after a scene of unequalled horror and blood, 
withdrew before daylight in the morning.* 
Hardly was this invasion repulsed, when the 
Vendéans were called on to make 
by the Repub- head against a more formidable en- 
licans. emy in another quarter. The re- 
doubtable bands of Mayence, re-enforced by sev- 
eral other divisions, in all forty thousand strong, 
mvere advancing into the very heart of the coun- 
try, and had already nearly reached Cholet, while 
the unhappy divisions of the Vendéan chiefs de- 
‘tained in other quarters a large proportion of 
their forces. Notwithstanding the most 
October 14. urgent representations from the other 
leaders, Charette persisted in his system of sep- 
arate operations, and wasted his force in a fruit- 
less expedition to the isle of Noirmoutiers. Les- 
cure and Bonchamps, however, hastened to 
support M. de Royrand, who was flying before 
the invaders. It was arranged that the former 
should await the enemy in front, while the latter 
should, by a circuitous route, assail them in 


: Fresh invasion 


_ flank, But the Republicans having advanced 


more slowly than was expected, Lescure came 
“up with them before Bonchamps was ready to 
‘support him, and though they yielded in the first 
instance to the furious attack of the Vendéans, 
yet the inferiority of their force, and 


lists de- 5 
Bere cae ese desperate charge in flank made by 


feated, and M. 


de Lescure Beaupuy when disordered by suc- 
amortally cess, threw them into confusion, and 
-wounded. 


they fell back to Beaupreau, while 
the Republicans bivouacked on the field of bat- 
tle. The next day the victorious army entered 
Cholet, which the discouraged Vendéans could 
not be prevailed on to defend. The Royalist loss 
‘was not severe; but they sustained an irrepara- 
ble misfortune in a wound of M. Lescure, who 
‘was shot through the head when leading on his 
men, as usual, at the commencement of the ac- 
tion. The wound proved mortal after several 
weeks of suffering, which he endured with the 
heroism and sweetness of his character.t 

The Vendéans were cruelly discouraged by 
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this disaster; the more so, as the enemy’s col- 
umns had now penetrated the country in every 
direction, and the ravages they had committed 
gave no hope of maintaining the contest longer 
in their native land. It was resolved, therefore, 
to cross the Loire, and carry the war into Brit- 
tany; but, previous to this, it was deemed advi- 
sable by all the chiefs to make one desperate ef- 
fort to crush the invading force in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cholet. The action took place 
two days after, and was contested with the utmost 
fury on both sides. The forces were nearly 
equal, the Royalists having forty thousand men, 
and the Republicans forty-one thousand; but 
the latter were greatly superior in their artillery, 
which consisted of thirty pieces, and cavalry, 
which amounted to three thousand, and the in- 
fantry included the best troops in France.* The 
combat was felt on both sides to be what in ef 
fect proved decisive of the fate of the war. 

At three in the morning on the seventeenth of 
October, the sound of artillery awa- 5 144, o¢ch 
kened the army, and the soldiers q2' Ge. 17, 
hastened to hear grand mass from 
the curate of the village where the headquarters 
were placed. The ceremony was performed by 
torchlight; the priest, in fervid and eloquent ~ 
terms, besought them to combat courageously 
for their God, their king, and their children, and 
concluded by giving absolution to the armed 
multitude. ‘The darkness of the scene, and the 
discharges of cannon which interrupted his dis- 
course, filled all hearts with a gloomy presenti- 
ment of the disasters which were about to fol- 
low. The Republicans were drawn up in three 
divisions, the garrison of Mayence, with the 
cavalry, forming the reserve. On the Royalist 
side, Stofflet commanded the left, D’Elbée and 
Bonchamps the centre, and Larochejaquelein 
the right.t 

The action commenced at ten o’clock. On 
this occasion the Vendéans marched for the first 
time in close column, like troops of the line, but 
they had no artillery, Henri de Larochejaque- 
lein and Stofflet, after a short exchange of bul- 
lets, precipitated themselves on the centre of the 
enemy, routed it by the vehemence of their at- 
tack, and drove it back in disorder into the town 
of Cholet, where the great park of artillery was 
captured. The battle seemed to be lost, and the 
Republicans, panic-struck by the furious onset 
of their enemies, were flying on all sides, when 
Lechelle, as a last resource, ordered his cavalry 
to charge, and the reserve, composed of the gar- 
rison of Mayence, to advance. The charge of 
horse took place from right to left through the 
whole Royalist army, now disordered by the 
rapidity of their attack, and at the same time 
the iron bands of Mayence emerged through the 
fugitives, and checked the pursuit of the victors. 
In an instant the face of the action » 1 nit. do- 
was changed; the Vendéans, seized gested, and. 
with a sudden panic, fled on all sides, D’ilbée and 
and the exultation of victory was Bonchamps 
succeeded by the terrors of defeat. eee 
In this extremity, Henri de Laroche- ; 
jaquelein, D’Elbée, and Bonchamps collected 
two hundred of the bravest of their troops, and, 
by their heroic resistance, not only gave time to 
the Royalists to escape, but drove back the vic- 
torious squadrons of the enemy; but their val- 
our proved fatal to the two latter, who were mor- 
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tally wounded in the middle of the charge. La- 
rochejaquelein, with great difficulty, collected five 
thousand men, with which he carried off the 
wounded remains of his gallant comrades to 
Beaupreau, where they passed the night; while 
the remainder of the army fled towards the Loire, 
and without any orders commenced the passage 
of the river.* pe 

This defeat proved highly injurious to the 
Vendéan cause, not only by the confusion and 
depression which it had occasioned among the 
troops, but the irreparable loss which they sus- 
tained in the two most distinguished of their 
generals. The gallant Bonchamps was carried 
by his weeping soldiers to St. Florent, where 
the Vendéans, worked up to madness by the 
conflagration of all their towns and the massa- 
cre of their families, demanded, with loud cries, 
the immediate destruction of five thousand pris- 
oners who were confined in the town. ‘The in- 
telligence of the wound of Bonchamps redoubled 
their fury, and nothing seemed capable of saving 
the unhappy captives. Already the cannon, 
loaded with grapeshot, were turned on the help- 
less crowd of captives, whose destruction, to all 
appearance, was inevitable. Meanwhile the of 
ficers of his army, on their knees by his bed- 
side, awaited with trembling anxiety the report 
of the surgeon; their downcast and weeping 
countenances soon told him there was no hope, 
while the cries of the soldiers from without an- 
nounced the imminent peril of the prisoners. In- 
Humanity of stantly Bonchamps seized D’Auti- 
Bonchamps to champ, who knelt beside his couch, 
the prisoners. by the hand, and besought him im- 
mediately to fly and convey to the soldiers his 
last orders to save the captives. He quickly 
ran to fulfil the humane mission, but the: sol- 
diers were in such a state of exasperation that 
nothing but the announcement of Bonchamps’ 
entreaties could arrest the uplifted arm of de- 
struction. At length, however, they listened to 
his entreaties; the guns were turned aside, and 
the prisoners saved. Meanwhile Bonchamps 
gave with calmness his last orders, and espe- 
cially commanded that the lives of all the cap- 
tives should be saved; several times before he 
expired he anxiously inquired whether this had 
been done, and expressed the utmost satisfaction 
when he was informed that they were secure. 
He was fortunate enough to receive the last 
consolations of religion from two venerable ec- 
clesiastics, who soothed his dying hours by the 
promises granted to devotion and humanity: 
“Yes,” said he, “I dare to hope for the Divine 
mercy; I have not acted from pride, or the de- 
sire of a glory which perishes in eternity; I 
have tried only to overturn the rule of impiety 
and blood;+ I have not been able to restore the 
throne, but I have at least defended the cause of 
God, my king, and my country; and he has in 
mercy enabled me to pardon—” Here the voice 
of the hero failed, and he expired amid the sobs 
of all who witnessed the scene. 


Atrocious Were ennobled by an act of mercy, the 
cruelty of triumph of the Republicans was stain- 
the Repub- ed by unrelenting and uncalled-for cru- 
licans. elty. The towns of Beaupreau and 
Cholet were burned to the ground; the inhabitants 
of every age and sex put to the sword, and the 
trophies of victory reared on the blood-soaked 
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ruins of their murdered countrymen’s dwellings.. 
“The National Convention,” said the represent- 
atives Bourbotte and Turreau, in their report tor 
the assembly, “have decreed that the war in La _ 
Vendée should be concluded by the end of Oc. 
tober; and we may now say with truth that La 
Vendée no longer exists. A profound solitude 
reigns in the country recently occupied by the: 
rebels; you may travel far in those districts with-. 
out meeting either a living creature or a dwell- 
ing; for, with the exception of Cholet, St. F'lo- 
rent, and some little towns, where the num- 
ber of patriots greatly exceeds that of the Royal- 
ists, we have left behind us nothing but ashes. 
and piles of dead.”* 

Meanwhile the whole Vendéan forces, with. 
the exception of those under Charette, pyeaatul 
flocked to St. Florent, with the de- passage of 
sign of hastening over the Loire. No. the Loire. 
words can do justice to the horrors of the scene’ 
which presented itself: eighty thousand persons, 
of whom little more than one half were armed, 
filled the semicircular valley which extends 
from the base of the heights of St. Florent to the 
margin of the river. Soldiers, women, children, 
old men, were crowded together, flying in con— 
sternation from their burning villages, jo, Oct. 
the smoke of which darkened the air be- 
hind them, while in front extended the broad sur- 
face of the Loire, with a few barks only to ferry 
over the helpless multitude. In the midst of the 
tumult, and while the air resounded with the 
cries of the fugitives, every one sought his chil- 
dren, his parents, or his defenders; and, crowd- 
ing to the shore, stretched out their arms to the- 
opposite bank, as if, when it was reached, a pe-- 
riod would be put to all their sufferings. So 
terrible was the spectacle, so vehement the agi- 
tation of the multitude, that numbers compared. 
it to the awful spectacle which awaits the world 
at the day of judgment.t 

The generals were at first in despair at the 
sight of the crowd of fugitives who surrounded 
the army, and the utter confusion into which all: 
ranks were thrown by the panic: a feeling which. 
was much increased by the death of Bonchamps, 
who alone was acquainted with the opposite 
shore, and had always supported the passage ot 
the river. But finding it in vain to stem the tor- 
rent, they made the best disposition of which the 
circumstances would admit to effect the passage 
of the army; and with such skill were the ar- 
rangements made, that, although there were only 
twenty-five frail barks to transport so great a 
multitude, the whole were ferried over, with alk 
their baggage, without any loss, and before the~ 
advanced posts of the Republicans had yet reach- 
ed St. Florent.t On the day following, Wes- 
terman and the foremost of the Republicans came~ 
up to St. Florent in time to witness the last de- 
tachments of the Vendéans cross to the opposite 
shore, and vented their disappointment by devas- 
tating with fire and sword the unhappy country 
which they had abandoned. 

No sooner were the Vendéans in Brittany 
than they made choice of Henri de py. Royale 
Larochejaquelein to be their com- ists enter 
mander, in the room of D’Elbée, who Brittany. 
was utterly disabled by wounds, and on the rec- 
ommendation of M. Lescure, who was yet lin- 
gering on the bed of death. “Could a miracle 
restore me to life,” said that generous warrior, 
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with a feeble voice, when on his deathbed, “T 
could form no wish but to be his aid-de-camp.” 
Much had been gained by effecting the passage; 
but, though the troops were still numerous, they 
were far from being in a condition to undertake 
active operations. Disheartened by defeat, ex- 
iled from their country, overwhelmed with a use- 
less multitude of women and children, who fol- 
lowed their steps, the soldiers were very difter- 
ent from the ardent and impetuous bands who 
at Saumur and Torfou had carried terror into 
the Republican ranks. They were no longer in 
their own parishes; their mode of fighting was ill 
adapted for an open country, where artillery and 
cavalry constituted the principal weapons of 
war; they had no magazines or ammunition, 
and they had to repair the consequences of a re- 
cent and bloody defeat. What then must have 
been the skill of the generals, what the valour 
of the soldiers, who could still, even amid such 
disastrous circumstances, again chain victory 
to their standards, and gain such an ascendency 
over their enemies, that, but for the invincible 
repugnance of the troops to leave the vicinity of 
their homes, they might have marched to Paris 
itself !* 

Opinions were divided as to the course which 
the army should now pursue. M. de Lescure 
strongly recommended that they should advance, 
before they were weakened by any farther losses, 
to Nantes, in order both to secure a depot for the 
army, open a communication with England, and 
place the unarmed crowd of women and children 
in a place of safety ;+ and it would have been 
well for the Royalist cause if this advice had 
been adopted. But the Prince of ‘Talmont 
strongly urged an advance towards Rennes, 
where an insurrection was expected to break 
out, and his advice was adopted. 

The army advanced successively to Ingrande 
93d Oct. and Chateau Gonthier, the garrisons of 
Battle of which were easily routed. At Laval, 
Chateau nine thousand National Guards dispu- 
Gonthier. ted the entrance of the town, but La- 
rochejaquelein carried it by assault, and dispersed 
the enemy.t Meanwhile, General Lechelle and 
the convention, who flattered themselves that the 
insurrection was crushed by the victory of Cho- 
let, were beyond measure astonished by the dis- 
covery that the Royalists had crossed the river 
without loss, and were in a situation menacing 
alike to Angers and Nantes. After much hesi- 
tation, it was resolved to divide the army into 
two columns, the one of which was to:cross at 
Nantes, and the other by the bridge of Cé, and 
unite for the pursuit of the Royal army. Le- 
chelle came up with them while still occupying 
the town of Laval, and, dividing his army into 
two columns, commenced an attack. Laroche- 
jaquelein flew through the ranks and addressed 
these energetic words to his soldiers: “To ef- 
face now the remembrance of your former de- 
feats is the only salvation that remains to you. 
On your arms now depends not only your own 
lives. and those of your wives and children, but 
the throne of France and the altars of God. Let 
us, then, advance to victory; the Bretons extend 
their arms to receive you; they will aid us to 
reconquer our hearths; but now we must con- 
quer; a defeat would be irreparable ruin.” Les- 
eure insisted upon being carried in a litter 
through the ranks, and sharing in the dangers 
| * Jom., iv, 32: h., ii. 108, 109. 
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that awaited them. Animated by these exam-- 
ples, the Royalists advanced to the en- 

counter in close columns. By a vigor- 2th Oct. 
ous charge at the head of a small body of horse,. 
Stofflet made himself master of some pieces of 

cannon, which he immediately turned against the 
enemy; Larochejaquelein and Royrand pressed 
them severely in front, while another column, 

headed by Dehargues, turned their flank and at- 
tacked them in rear. The Vendéans had 3 

deal with the redoubtable garrison of Mayence, 

but they fought with the courage of despair, and 
on no former occasion had exhibited a more en- 

thusiastic valour. After a desperate struggle, 
the Republicans began to give way; they were 

pursued with loud shouts by the Royalists as far 
as Chateau Gonthier, where a battery of cannon’ 
for a moment arrested their progress; but La~ 
rochejaquelein threw himself on the guns, carri- 
ed them, and pursued the enemy through the 
town with great slaughter. On reaching the 
open country on the opposite side, they disper- 
sed, and with great difficulty, and in utter con- 
fusion, by diverging lines, reached the towns of 

Rennes and Nantes. In this battle, the garrison 
of Mayence, which had inflicted such losses on 
the Vendéans, was almost entirely destroyed ;. 
the total loss of the Republicans was twelve 
thousand men, and nineteen pieces of cannon 5. 
and of their whole army, scarce seven thousand 
could be rallied at Angers after the action. Gen- 
eral Lechelle was so overwhelmed by the disas- 
ter, that he resigned the command in despair, 

and retired to Tours, where anxiety and chagrin 
soon brought him to an untimely end.* 

On the day when this astonishing victory was 
gained, Barere announced the extinction of the 
war of La Vendée in the convention in the fol- 
lowing terms: “ La Vendée is no more. Mon- 
taigut and Cholet are in our power; the brigands 
are everywhere exterminated; a profound soli-- 
tude reigns in the Bocage, covered with cinders 
and watered with tears. The death of Bon- 
champs alone is equivalent to a victory.” Aban~ . 
doning themselves to the most tumultuous joy 
at this intelligence, the people danced in all the 
public places of Paris, and everywhere the ex- 
clamation was heard, ‘‘La Vendée is no more.” 
It may be conceived, then, what was the public 
consternation when, a few days after, it was dis- 
covered that the Republican army was dispersed, 
and that nothing remained to prevent the ad- 
vance of the Royalists to the capital !t 

This glorious victory restored at 
Vendéan cause: the remains of the 
Republican army had fled in different 
directions to Rennes, Angers, and Nan- 
tes, and nothing remained to prevent 
the Royalists from marching either to 
Paris, Nantes, or Alengon. General 
Lenoir, in his report to the convention, declared, 
“The rebels may now drive us before them to 
Paris if they choose.” Unfortunately, they were 
led by the hopes of succours from England to di- 
rect their march to the coast, and thus lost the 
moment of decisive success. After remaining 
ten days at Laval, to restore some degree of or- 
der in the army, they advanced to Fougeres, 1m 
the hope of being re-enforced by recruits from 
Brittany, and of drawing nearer the expected 
aid from Great Britain. Here two emigrants: 
arrived with despatches from the British govern- 
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ment, which, after protesting the desire of Eng- 
Jand to aid them, and recommending Granville 
as the point of debarcation, promised succour 
on their arrival at that port.* This offer re- 
moved every hesitation as to their plans: the 
prospect of obtaining a seaport town, defended 
by fortifications, where they could at once de- 
posite in a place of safety the crowd of helpless 
mouths which encumbered the army, obtain a 
firm fdoting for their stores, and open a direct 
eonimunication with the powerful allies who 
seemed to be advancing to their assistance, dis- 
pelled every doubt. ‘They determined, in conse- 
quence, to march to Granville, and despatched 
an answer by the British envoy, in which, after 
expressing their intentions and explaining their 
wants, they entreated that a prince of the blood 
might be sent to assume the command, and ter- 
minate the divisions which already began to 
paralyze their movements.t 

Meanwhile the Republicans did everything 
Nov. 1, U2 their power to repair the disaster; and 
*“* while Kleber laboured assiduously at An- 
gers to reorganize his army, the convention is- 
sued a bloody decree, in which they ordered that 
“every city which should receive the rebels, 
give them succour, or fail to repel them with all 
‘the means in their power, should be treated as a 
city in revolt, razed to the ground, and the whole 
ered of the inhabitants confiscated to the 

epublic.”+ Fortunately, the weakness of their 
arms on the right bank of the Loire prevented 
this decree from being generally carried into ex- 
ecution. 

At Fougeres the army sustained an irrepara- 
ble loss by the death of M. Lescure, 
who sunk at length under the con- 
sequences of the wound he had re- 
ceived at the battle of Cholet, and the protracted 
suffering and anxiety which he had since under- 
gone. He awaited the approach of death with 
his usual serenity. ‘Open the windows,” said 
he to his wife, who was watching by his bed- 
side; “is it clear?” “Yes,” said she, “the sun 
is shining.” “I have, then,” replied the dying 
general, “a veil before my eyes: I always 
thought that my wound was mortal: I have no 
jonger any doubt of it. My dearest, I am about 
to leave you: that is my sole regret, and that I 
have not been able to replace the king upon the 
throne. I leave you in the midst of a civil war, 
with a helpless infant, and another in your bo- 
som: that is what distresses me. For myself I 
have no fears; I have often seen death before 
me, and it has no terrors: I hope to go to heaven. 
It is you alone that I regret,” and here his eyes 
tilled with tears; “I hoped to have made you 
happy. Forgive me now if ever I have caused 
‘you distress; and console yourself with thinking 
that I shall be in heaven: I carry with me the 
blessed presentiment that the Almighty will 
watch over your days.” He soon after breathed 
his last, while a smile of benevolence still lin- 
gered on his features; and the pious care of his 
relations committed him to the earth, in an un- 
known place of sepulture, where his body was 
preserved from the insults which the fury of 
the Republicans would have inflicted on his re- 
mains,§ 

The Vendéans having at length recovered 
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from their fatigues, advanced slowly Novem. 14. 
to Granville, which they surround- The Royalists 
ed with thirty thousand combatants. repulsed at 
Their march had been so much de- Granville. 
layed by their encumbrances, that no hope re- 
mained of surprising the place, and the want 
of heavy artillery precluded the possibility of 
breaching its ramparts. It was therefore resoly- 
ed to attempt an escalade, for the English suc- 
cours had not arrived, and the circumstances of 
the army had rendered immediate success indis- 
pensable. After scaling-ladders were prepared, 
and the Royalists, after having in vain summon- 
ed the place, advanced to the assault, such was 
the ardour of the soldiers that they not only made 
themselves masters of the suburbs, but rushed 
into the outworks, and some of the bravest even 
mounted the rampart, supplying the want of 
scaling-ladders by their bayonets, which they 
stuck into the crevices of the walls. The garri- 
son, panic-struck, were flying from the top, when 
a deserter exclaimed, “Treason! we are betray- 
ed!” and the impetuous crowd, yielding to the 
impulse, precipitated themselves back into the 
ditch. ‘The attack continued, but, not having 
been preceded by any reconnoissance, and car- 
ried on in utter ignorance of the works, it took 
place on the least accessible front, and where 
the assailants were exposed to a severe flanking 
fire from the armed vessels in the harbour. Not- 
withstanding the most heroic exertions, the Ven- 
déans were repulsed; and the Republican com- 
mander, seeing no other way of driving them 
out of the suburbs, set fire to them himself, and 
the conflagration being aided by a high wind, 
soon reduced them to ashes. The Vendéans, at 
the earnest entreaty of their leaders, returned a 
second time to the assault over the smoking 
ruins of the suburb; but this attack was again 
unsuccessful. Their priests animated their cour- 
age by marching at their head with the crucifix 
in their hands; the officers led on the columns, 
and over the smoking ruins of the houses the 
ardent troops rushed forward, regardless of the 
storm of musketry and grape which showered 
down upon them from the rampart, and a severe 
flanking fire from the gunboats in the harbour. 
The palisades were broken down, the ditch 
crossed, and in some places even the ramparts 
scaled; but the resistance of the Republicans 
was as brave as the assault; and after a mur- 
derous conflict of six-and-thirty hours, Henri de 
Larochejaquelein was reluctantly compelled to 
order a retreat, after sustaining a loss of eighteen 
hundred men.* 

This check proved extremely hurtful to the 
Vendéan cause. Larochejaqueleinand qyeir re- 
Stofflet determined to advance to Caen, treat to- 
where a strong Royalist party was wards the 
known to exist; and they had already Loire. 
set out at the head of the cavalry for that purpose, 
when a revolt broke out among the troops. The 
authority of the chiefS was immediately disre- 
garded; the Prince of Talmont, accused of a de- 
sign to escape to Jersey, was seized by the mu- 
tineers, and with difficulty rescued from instant 
death. Larochejaquelein’s voice was contemn- 
ed; Stofflet alone preserved any authority over 
the troops. ‘The peasants, who had never been 
subjected to regular discipline, and could not 
be made to comprehend the plan of operations 
which their leaders had adopted, loudly exclaim- 
ed against any farther continuance of their weari- 
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some march, and insisted upon immediately re- 
turning to their homes. The generals, after ex- 
ihausting every effort of reason and eloquence, 
‘were compelled to yield to the torrent, and orders 
were given to the whole army to move towards 
the Loire, to the infinite joy of the soldiers, who 
‘declared that they would secure a passage at 
Angers, though its walls were made of iron.* 
The army, on its return homeward, took the 
They defeat road of Pontorson. Rossignol, hav- 


the Repub- ing collected a body of eighteen thou- 
licans at sand men, endeavoured to defend that 
oc town, and a furious conflict took place 


in the streets; but the attack of the 
Royalists, who felt that they must force their 
way, sword in hand, to La Vendée, was irresisti- 
ble; the Republicans were driven at the point of 
the bayonet through the streets, their cannoniers 
cut down at their guns, and the whole army de- 
feated, with the loss of all their baggage and ar- 
tillery. Rossignol fell back to Dol, where, hav- 
ing received considerable re-enforcements, and 
been joined by another Republican army, which 
raised his force to thirty-five thousand men, he en- 
deavoured to make head against the enemy, and 
Aha at Dot, P27 their return to La Vendée. Onthe 
’ approach of the Royalists, however, 
he evacuated the town, and its single and spa- 
cious street was crowded by carriages, artillery, 
and baggage-wagons, and above sixty thousand 
persons who encumbered the army. At mid- 
night, the action commenced by a vigorous at- 
tack of the Republicans on the advanced guard 
of the Royalists, drawn up in front of the town; 
the alarm was immediately given, and the troops 
hastily sprung to their arms, amid the prayers 
and tears of their wives and children, who saw 
no possible escape but in their valour. The rat- 
tling of the artillery, the cries of the soldiers, the 
gleaming of the sabres in torchlight as the horse- 
men shook them in the air when advancing to 
the charge, the fleeting illumination of the shells 
which burst on all sides, filled the helpless multi- 
_ tude with terror and agitation. The first attack 
‘Their des- Of the Royalists was entirely success- 
perate sit- ful, the Republicans were driven back 
uation. two leagues, but their left wing and re- 
serve having been suddenly assailed, when dis- 
erdered by success, by Rossignol’s right, were 
thrown into confusion, and driven back with 
great loss to the town.t 
The confusion there soon became indescriba- 
le; the fugitives broke their way through the 
unarmed crowd, while the horsemen trampled 
- under foot men, women, and children in their 
flight; and the street was covered with wounded 
and dying victims, imploring their countrymen 
mot to desert them in their distress. In this ex- 
iremity, the chiefs were in such despair that they 
sought death; Henri de Larochejaquelein re- 
mained several minutes with his arms across in 
‘front of a battery, while Autichamp, Marigny, 
and the other leaders exerted themselves to the 
utmost to stop the fugitives, and Stofflet, who had 
at first been carried away by the torrent, made 
the most vigorous efforts to check it. . The wom- 
en even snatched their fusils from the soldiers, 
and discharged them at the enemy; and the 
Beet, with the cross in their hands, exhorted 
ithem to return to the combat. The curate, in 
particular, of Santa Maria de Re, from an emi- 
‘Mence harangued the men in the most energetic 
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strains, ‘My children,” said he, “I will march 
at your head with the crucifix in my hands; let 
those who will follow me fall on their knees, and 
I will give them absolution; if they fall, they 
will be received into Paradise, but the cowards 
who betray God and their families will be mas- 
sacred by the Blues, and their souls consigned to 
hell.” Above two thousand men fell on their 
knees, received absolution, and returned to the 
battle, with the curate at their head, exclaiming 
“Vive le Roi! Nous allons en Paradis.” Stim- 
ulated in this manner, the soldiers renewed the 
combat; soon such was the fury of the contend- 
ing parties, that they seized each other, and tore 
their bodies with their hands when their ammu- 
nition was exhausted; so completely were the 
ranks intermingled, that frequently the Vendéans 
and Republicans were served with ammunition 
from the same tumbrils. At length the valour 
of the Royalists prevailed; the battalions of vol- 
unteers in the Republican army began to fall into 
confusion, and soon the rout became general; the 
whole army disbanded and fled, some to Rennes 
and others to Fougeres, leaving six thousand 
killed and wounded on the field of battle ;* while 
the Royalists, headed by their priests, returned 
to Dol, and hastened to the churches to return 
thanks to Heaven for their unhoped-for escape 
from so desperate a situation. 

The Republicans were repulsed, but not de- 
feated. They retired to a position which they 
had strongly fortified around the town of Antrain, 
and there still barred the line of the Royalists’ 
march, Atnoon they were attacked at all points 
by the Vendéans, headed by Larochejaquelein, 
who was fearful to allow the first moments of en- 
thusiasm, consequent on their victory, to pass 
away without achieving decisive success. For 
long the obstinacy of the Republicans arrested 
the furious onset of the Vendeans, but at length 
their intrenchments were carried, and they fled 
on all sides. The victors entered Antrain pell- 
mell with the fugitives, and a scene of matchless 
horror ensued in the crowded streets of that town. 
In the confusion of the flight, the soldiers, the 
camp followers, and the wounded were crowded 
amid the artillery and baggage-wagons; the 
whole fell together into the hands of the Royal- 
ists, and. there was great danger that an indis- 
criminate massacre would ensue from the troops, 
now wrought up by the cruelties of the Repub- 
licans to the highest pitch of exasperation. But 
their leaders interposed, and signalized their tri- 
umph by an extraordinary act of humanity. The 
wounded who fell into their hands were not only 
treated and clothed with the same care as their 
own soldiers, but they were all sent back, with- 
out exchange, to Rennes, with a letter to the Re- 
publican authorities there, in which, after re- 
counting the atrocious cruelty of their troops in 
La Vendée, they added, “but it is by acts of hu- 
manity that the Royal army avenge the massacre 
of its enemies.”’+ 

These great victories again restored the Roy- 
alist affairs; for, during the first con- yey. oreat 
fusion following their defeat, the Re- difficulties, _ 

ublicans were in no condition to notwithstana- 
ave prevented them either from iméthese vie 
reaching the bridge of Cé or Sau- 
mur, or even making themselves masters of 
Nantes or Granville, from which the garrison had 
now been withdrawn.t After Jong deliberation, 
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the generals determined to march back to that 
place, which would now become an easy prey, 
and where they might both disencumber them- 
selves of their followers, and open a communi- 
cation with England. But no sooner was this 
Jetermination known, than the troops again broke 
out into open revolt; and so vehement was the 
tumult, that it could only be appeased by an im- 
mediate change of the destination of the army to 
Angers. “Consider,” said they, “ how formid- 
able the Republic is: have we not invariably 
found that a bloody combat is but the prelude to 
another still more bloody: are we not weakened 
by immense losses, and totally inadequate to 
head an insurrection in Brittany? What can we 
do on an inhospitable soil, without. succour, 
without support, often without food? Let us re- 
turn to the land which gave us birth: we shall at 
least find some vestiges of our altars, and some 
remains of our homes, where we may find shel- 
ter, or in the last extremity be allowed to repose 
in unmolested graves. Our corpses will not 
there, as here, become the prey of vultures and 
beasts of prey. What do we expect from the 
Bretons? Do they not treat us like wandering 
brigands? Let us, therefore, hasten to regain La 
Vendée; Charette is still redoubtable amid its 
woods ; let us rally our standards to his, and he 
may yet lead us to victory.” ‘These discourses 
inflamed the minds of the people to such a degree, 
that all efforts to sway them became fruitless. 
In vain the colours were displayed on the road 
to Pontorson, and the chiefs made every effort to 
induce the soldiers to follow them; a mutiny 
more terrible than that at Granville arose on all 
sides, and the leaders were reluctantly obliged to 
take the road tothe Loire. ‘hither, accordingly, 
they marched by Fougeres, Ernee, and Laval, 
without being disquieted by the enemy ; but the 
courage of the soldiers was much abated by the 
spectacles of horror which met them in revisiting 
those towns which they had formerly occupied. 
Everywhere the sick, the wounded, the children 
who had been left behind, had been massacred 
by the Republicans, and their bodies still lay 
unburied in the streets; even the owners of the 
houses who had given them shelter had been put 
to the sword with merciless severity. Every one 
approached Angers with the conviction that 
sooner or later, in the progress of this terrible 
war, he would perish in the field or on the scaf- 
fold.* 

Angers, surrounded by an old wall, and en- 
They are cumbered by vast fauxbourgs, was de- 
repulsed at fended only by a small garrison, and, 
Angers. on the approach of the Royalists, Gen- 
eral Danican had thrown himself into it with his 
brigade, less in the hope of making good the place 
than of securing for it terms of capitulation ; 
and if the troops had known how to conduct a 
coup-de-main, it would have fallen an easy prey, 
and the whole measures of the convention would 
have been defeated. But the attack was not 
conducted with more skill than that of Granville, 
and the troops, worn out by fatigue and suffering, 
did not display their wonted bravery; for long 
they confined themselves to a distant cannonade; 
but at length, after thirty hours of a murderous 
conflict, they had reached the rampart, and were 
commencing the escalade, when their rear was 
assailed by the Republican cavalry, who had 
veen detached by Rossignol to harass the besie- 
gers. The attack was quickly repulsed by M. 
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Forestier with the Vendéan horse; nevertheless, 
such was the confusion produced by this unfore-. 
seen alarm, that a sudden panic instantly seized. 
the army: they left the walls, and began to file. 
off in confusion, without orders, towards Beauge.. 
The chiefs did their utmost to bring them back 
to the assault, but in vain; they even went so far 
as to promise them the pillage of the town if they 
were successful; but such was the virtue of these: 
simple people, even amid all their sufferings 
that they rejected the proposal with horror, and. 
declared that God would abandon them if such 
a project was again entertained.* a 

No sooner had the army reached Beaugé, than: 
they perceived the ruinous consequences of the 
step they had taken. There were no means of 
passing the Loire in that line but by Saumur or 
‘Tours; the bridges of which, defended by nu~ 
merous garrisons, afforded no prospect of effect= 
ing the object. A universal consternation seized. 
the troops ; though in sight of their homes, they 
were utterly unable to cross the river. The sic 
multiplied with frightful rapidity; the cries of 
the wounded, who were abandoned on the march,. - 
harrowed up every heart; the severity of the 
weather, the dreadful roads, the famine which 
began to prevail, the weeping crowd who sur~— 
rounded the soldiers, unnerved the strongest 
hearts. The chiefs knew not what to do; the 
men were in despair.t 

In this extremity, the firmness of M. de La- 
rochejaquelein did not desert him, and, after care- 
fully weighing every consideration, it was re— 
solved to alter the destination of the army, and 
move by La Fléche upon Mans. The retreat. 
was protected by a strong rear-guard, but no 
danger was apprehended in front. Great, then, 
was the consternation of the troops, when, on ar= 
riving at La Félche, they found the bridge bro- 
ken down, and five thousand men occupying the 
opposite bank of the river, while their rear was. 
vehemently assailed. But the presence of mind 
of the general saved them from apparent ruin.. 
Ordering the rear-guard to keep firm, he took 
three hundred of his boldest horsemen, and put a 
grenadier behind each en croupe; with 
this he crossed the stream at a ford a %b Dec~ 
short distance farther up, at nightfall, and at- 
tacked the Republicans in the dark. A panic 
instantly seized their troops, who dispersed, and? 
fled in all directions, while Larochejaquelein re- 
established the bridge, and gave a day’s repose 
to his wearied army, after which they continued 
their march without opposition to Mans.t 
s i reinceies destined to witness the ruin of 

e Royalist cause. The troops ar- : 
rived there in such a state i fa- pase 
tigue, depression, and suffering, that Mans. 10th of 
it was easy to foresee that they would December. 
be unable to withstand a vigorous attack; six 
months of incessant marches and combats. had 
weakened their resolution, as well as exhausted 
their strength. They were in the state of the 
grand army on their retreat from Moscow, with 
this additional circumstance of aggravation, that 
an éxhausted multitude, equal in number to the 
soldiers, encumbered the army, and melted every- 
heart by the spectacle of their sufferings. The 
numbers of sick and wounded rendered a halt of 
a few days absolutely necessary; and this gave 
time to the Republican generals to concert meas- 
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od ec ures for their destruction. Forces were 
~* accumulating on all sides; Marceau, 
Westerman, and Kleber had assembled forty 
thousand men, with which they assailed the ex- 
hausted Royalist army, who were in no condi- 
tion to resist an attack. They made, neverthe- 
Jess, an heroic defence, though only twelve thou- 
sand could be collected in a condition fit to face 
the enemy. Larochejaquelein posted the bravest 
of his troops in a fir wood, from whence they 
kept up so heavy a fire as long held in check the 
deft of the Republicans ; but Kleber having driven 
back the division of Stofllet from its position, the 
“whole army was borne backward like a torrent 
into the town. There, however, they resisted in 
the most obstinate manner. Larochejaquelein 
pointed his cannon down all the streets leading 
to the great square, and filled the whole houses 
in the streets with musketeers; a terrible fire 
arose on all sides, and increased the horrors of a 
nocturnal combat. But after a frightful night of 
carnage, the Republican columns had gained 
ground in every quarter; Larochejaquelein had 
two horses killed under him; and, in spite of his 
atmost efforts, the mighty crowd was forced out 
of the town, and disbanded when they reached 
the plain on the other side. The scene of con- 
fusion and horror which there ensued defies all 
description; Larochejaquelein in vain assembled 
fifteen hundred men to check the advance of the 
victorious columns; he was wounded and over- 
turned in the tumult, his band dispersed, and the 
Republicans commenced an indiscriminate car- 
nage on the shrieking fugitives. Ten thousand 
soldiers, and an equal number of women and 
children, perished under their relentless swords, 
while almost all their artillery, and an incalcu- 
dable quantity of baggage, fell into the hands of 
the victors. Such as survived owed their escape 
chiefly to the heroism of the Chevalier Duhoux 
and Viscount Scepeaux, who, with eight hundred 
'-brave men, maintained their ground to the very 
jast, and with their own hands discharged the 
guns of a battery which covered the rear-guard, 
after all the cannoniers had fallen by their side. 
The pitiless Republicans massacred the women 
and children by thousands; youth, grace, rank, 
and beauty were alike disregarded; and the vast 
crowd which had flocked together to avoid de- 
struction, perished under the incessant discharges 
of grapeshot or the platoons of the mus- 
pan Dec: ketry, under the eyes of the commission- 
ers of the convention.* 
Such of the Royalists as had escaped the car- 
MP heiz hopeless | B2S° reassembled at Laval two 
‘state. Heroie Gays afterward, and it was resolved 
‘conductofHen- to move to Ancenis, with the de- 
xi de Laroche- sign of again attempting the pas- 
paaclem. sage of the Loire. A single boat 
lone was found in that town, but four large 
vessels, laden with hay, were on the opposite 
side, which was guarded by patrols of the enemy. 
Henri de Larochejaquelein, finding that no one 
had courage to attempt their seizure, himself leap- 
ed into the boat, while another, which had been 
_ brought in a cart, bore M. de Langerie and eigh- 
teen soldiers. The river, swollen with winter 
rains, was flowing in an impetuous torrent, and 
_ alleyes were fixed with agonizing anxiety on the 
frail barks on which the safety of the whole de- 
pended. At length they reached the opposite 
Shore, and the peasants began with ardour to 
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work at unloading the vessels of their cargoes, 
when a detachment of Republicans appeared,on 
the coast where they had landed, and attacked 
and dispersed the soldiers of Larochejaquelein, 
who was compelled to seek refuge in a neigh- 
bouring forest. At the same time, a gunboat of 
the enemy appeared in the river, and by a few 
discharges sunk all the rafts which, with eager 
haste, the peasants had been forming to transport 
themselves over, while the advanced guard of 
Westerman assailed the rear. Thus, at the very 
moment when his skill was most required, the 
army found itself deprived of its leader.* 
_ Despair now seized upon the army, which fled 
in confusion, without either provisions _. 
or leaders, to Niort, and from thence, ie me 
through a heavy fall of snow, to Sav- aig 
enay. The troops melted away on all sides; the 
sick and wounded were abandoned, the most in- 
trepid straggled in detached parties to the banks 
of the Loire, and above one thousand 
were ferried over in the night, and form- Deo. ay 
ed the nucleus from whence those intrepid bands 
of Chouans were formed, who so long desolated 
the Morbihan; while some, with less resolution, 
surrendered themselves to the Republicans, in 
hopes of that amnesty which they held out as a 
treacherous snare to their prostrated enemies. 
Hardly ten thousand, of whom only six thousand 
were armed, could be assembled at Savenay, 
where, nevertheless, they made a gallant defence. 
Their leaders, M. de Marigny, Fleuriot, the 
Prince de Talmont, and other indomitable chiefs, 
urged the men to combat with the courage of 
despair; all the wounded who could sit on horse- 
back were led out to the fight, and even young 
women and boys seized the muskets of their fa- 
thers and brothers, and joined the array. 
Long, and with heroic resolution, they ?° ®°- 
held the immense columns of the Republicans in 
check; and when, at length, they were obliged 
to retire, they fell back in good order, with the 
women in front, and the few pieces of artillery 
they had left facing about in the rear till the last 
cartridge and cannon-shot in the army was ex- 
pended. Even after they could no longer dis- 
charge their pieces, the rear-guard continued to 
fight with unshaken bravery with their swords 
and bayonets, till they all fell under the fire of 
the Republicans. ‘I examined their bodies,” 
said the Republican general, in his despatch to 
Merlin de Thionville, ‘‘ and recognised the stern 
expression, the invincible resolution of Cholet 
and Laval. The men who could conquer such 
enemies have nothing to fear from other nations. 
That war, so often styled in ridicule a contest 
with brigands and peasants, has been the severest 
trial of the Republic: I now feel that we shall 
have children’s play with our other enemies.”’+ 
This defeat was a mortal stroke to the Vendéan 
cause: of eighty thousand souls who had crossed 
the Loire six weeks before, scarce three thousand 
got back in detached bodies to La Vendée. Con- 
cealed by the courageous hospitality of the peas- 
ants, numbers were saved from the savage cru- 
elty of their pursuers, among whom were Mes- 
dames de Larochejaquelein and Bonchamps, 
who escaped unparalleled dangers, and lived to 
fascinate the world by the splendid story of their 
husbands’ virtues and their own misfortunes, 
Others, less fortunate, fell into the hands of the 
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Republicans, who hunted them down night and 
day during the dreadful winter of 1794, and led 
to prison and the scaffold the noblest blood in 
France.* sags 
In war everything depends upon rapidity of 
execution and an accurate attention 
whonty of the 10 time; the moment of success, once 
English to allowed to. escape, never returns. 
support the Hardly had the Royalist standards 
insurgents. disappeared from the shores of Brit- 
December 2. tany, when the tardy English suc- 
cours, commanded by Lord Moira, who had ex- 
erted himself to the utmost to accelerate the prep- 
arations, appeared on the coast of Cherbourg, 
having on board eight English battalions, four 
thousand Hanoverians, and two thousand emi- 
grants, in all ten thousand men. They looked 
out in vain for the expected signals; and after re- 
maining on the coast for some days, and receiv- 
ing intelligence of the defeat of the Royalists at 
Granville, returned to Guernsey, where the ex- 
pedition was broken up. Had the succour arri- 
ved on the coast a fortnight sooner—had even a 
few English frigates appeared off Granville du- 
ring the assault, to intimidate the Republicans 
and encourage the Royalists, the town would 
have been taken, the junction of the English 
troops with the Royalists effected, and the united 
forces marched in triumph to Paris.t 
The expedition beyond the Loire was doubt- 
less ruinous to the cause of La Vendée; and yet 
never did an army so situated achieve such tri- 
umphs as it did before its fatal termination. Be- 
fore it fell, that army, without magazines or pro- 
visions, at the distance of forty leagues from its 
home, and surrounded by three hostile armies, 
marched one hundred and seventy leagues in 
sixty days, took twelve cities, gained seven bat- 
tles, killed twenty thousand of the Republicans, 
and took from them one hundred pieces of can- 
non, trophies greater than were gained by the vast 
allied armies in Flanders during the whole cam- 
paign.+t 
While the great bulk of the Vendéan forces 
: were engaged in this perilous and fa- 
Operations tal expedition, Charette, with a few 
* thousand men who adhered to his 
standard, made himself master of the isle of Noir- 
moutiers, where the Republicans had left but a 
slender garrison. He immediately began forti- 
fying it with care, with the design of making a 
depot for his sick, wounded, and stores.§ From 
this place of security he made various expedi- 
tions into the adjoining province during the win- 
ter of 1793-4 with various success, until the re- 
turn of the wreck of the grand army from its ex- 
pedition beyond the Loire. Frequently the Re- 
publican general wrote to the mayor of a village, 
that if the inhabitants would remain, they should 
suffer no violence; and having prevailed on them, 
by this deceitful pledge, not to fly, surrounded it 
with his soldiers, and put every living soul to 
death.|| General Thurreau was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the army of the West, and 
he found himself nominally at the head of fifty 
thousand men, but one half of whom alone were 
fit for active service, the remainder being sick, 
wounded, or exhausted in the hospitals. Thur- 
reau commenced his operations by a descent on 
the island of Noirmoutiers, of which he easily 
made himself master in the absence of Charette, 
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He there found D’Elbée covered with wounds, 
who had been removed to that place of security 
after the battle of Cholet. When the soldiers en- 
tered his room, where he was unable to rise from 
his bed, they exclaimed, ‘‘ Here, then, is D’Elbée 
atlast.” ‘‘ Yes,” he replied, ‘‘ here is your great- 
est enemy; if 1 had been able to wield a sword, 
you should never have taken Noirmoutiers.” 
He underwent a long interrogatory, which he 
answered with equal firmness and good faith; 
and met death with unshaken constancy, sitting. 


in his chair, from which his wounds disabled _ 


him from rising. His last words were raised to» 
save an innocent man who was led out for exe-- 
cution by his side. ‘The officer who presided at. 
the execution named, after D’Elbée and two» 
others, who were placed together, “‘ Wieland the: 
traitor, who sold Noirmoutiers to the rebels’ 
D’Elbée, instantly summoning up all his strength, 
exclaimed, “No, gentlemen, Wieland is not a 
traitor; he never aided our party, and you are 
about to put to death an innocent man;” but 


scarcely were the generous words uttered; when _ 


the order to fire was given, and the whole four 
fell together. His wife was next day executed 


with the generous hostess who had given her. | 


shelter in her misfortunes; they both evinced in 
their last moments the same courage which had 
been displayed by the murdered general. Num- 
bers of other Royalists were shot at the same 
time, among whom were the two young sons of 
Maignan de l’Ecorce, who had followed their fa- 
ther to battle with a courage beyond their years.* 

Henri de Larochejaquelein did not long survive 
his brave commander. After his separation from 
the army at the rout of Mans, he took refuge in 
the forest of Visins, near the Loire, from whence 
he made frequent incursions upon the Republi- 


can posts with such success that his little partyr — 


daily inereased, and proved a source of unceasiigs 
disquietude to the Republicans. In one of his. 
incursions he made prisoner an adjutant-general,. 
bearing an order to proclaim an amnesty to:the> 
peasants, and massacre them after they submit. 
ted: a discovery which contributed in a powerful’ 
manner to perpetuate the war, by taking away all 
hope from the vanquished. He fell at length the 
victim to his humanity: approaching two Repub- 
lican grenadiers, upon whom his party was pre— 
paring to fall, he ran forward, exclaim- 

ing, “Surrender! I give you quarter.” March 4, 
Hardly were the words uttered when the ae 
men shot him dead on the spot.- He was aged 
only twenty-one years. When his soldiers had! 


buried him where he fell, they exclaimed, “Now 
the convention may indeed say that La Vendée: | 


no longer exists.”’+ 


The Prince de Talmont about the same time - 


fell a victim to the Republican revenge. He 
was made prisoner near Laval, and after being 
led about in triumph from city to city for a con- 
siderable time, was executed in the court of his 
own chateau. When brought before his judges, 


he said, ‘‘ Descended from the Latremouilles, the 


son of the Lord of Laval, I was in duty bound to 
serve the king; and I will show in my last mo- 
ments that I was worthy to defend the throne. 


Sixty-eight combats with the Republicans have - 


rendered me familiar with death.” “You are 

an aristocrat, and I am a patriot,” said the judge. 

“Execute your office,” replied he; “I have per-- 

formed my duty.”t His faithful servant was of 
* Jom., v., 265. Laroch., 402., 403. Beauch., ii., 347 
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fered his life, but he refused to survive his mas- 
ter, and followed him to the scaffold. 
The execution of these gallant chiefs put an 
- Unheard-of nd to the first period of the Vendéan 
cruelties of War. It might then have been termi- 
the Repub- nated, had the Republicans made a hu- 
hieans. mane use of their victory, and sheathed 
the sword of conquest after it had destroyed its 
enemies in the field. But the darkest period of 
the tragedy was approaching, and in the rear of 
their armies came those fiends in human form, 
who exceeded even the horrors of Marat and 
Robespierre, and have left a darker stain on 
French history than the tyranny of Nero or the 
massacre of Bartholomew. Their atrocities took 
all hope from the vanquished; and in despair 
and revenge sprung up a new set of Cuouan 
bands, who, under Charette, Stofilet, and Tinte- 
niac, long maintained the Royalist cause in the 
Western Provinces, and proved more fatal to the 
Republicans than all the armies of Germany. 
‘Thurreau was the first who commenced against 
Thurreau and the Vendéans a systematic war of 
the infernal extermination. He formed twelve 
columns, corps, aptly denominated infernal 
columns, whose orders were to traverse the coun- 
try in every direction, isolate it from all commu- 
nication with the rest of the world, carry off or 
destroy all the grain and cattle, murder all the 
inhabitants, and burn down all the houses, 
These orders were too faithfully executed; the 
infernal columns pierced the country in every di- 
rection; their path might be traced by the con- 
flagration of villages, their footsteps known by 
the corpses of the inhabitants. A contemporary 
Republican writer has left this character of their 
exploits: “It seemed as if the Vendéans were 
no !yuger regarded as men; the pregnant wom- 
an, che child in the cradle, even the beasts of the 
field, the very stones, the houses, the soil itself, 
appeared to the Republicans enemies worthy of 
a totalextermination.”* But from this atrocious 
warfare arose new difficulties to the invaders. 
_ From the consequences of their ravages, provis- 
ions failed equally to them as their enemies; 
and the Chouan bands were swelled by multi- 
tudes who were driven to despair by the confla- 
gration of their dwellings and the massacre of 
their relations. Strengthened by such recruits, the 
unconquerable Charette maintained the contest, 
~ and often took a bloody revenge on his enemies. 
Acquainted with every road and ambuscade in 
the country, capable of enduring the extremities 
_of hunger, serene in danger, cheerful in misfor- 
tune, affable with his soldiers, inexhaustible in 
resources, invincible in resolution, he displayed 
in that guerilla warfare the talents of a consum- 
mate general. In vain Thurreau sent against him 
General Haxo, one of the ablest ofthe Republican 
commanders ; his indefatigable opponent retired 
before him till he arrived at a favourable place 
of attack, and then turning to his men and order- 
ing them to halt, “We have retired far enough,” 
said he; “now is the time to show the conven- 
tion that La Vendée still exists.” With that 
they precipitated themselves with such fury upon 
their pursuers, that the column was broken and 
put to flight, and General Haxo himself slain 
while bravely endeavouring to restore the com- 
bat.t 
While Thurreau was pursuing with varied 
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success the system of extermination 
in La Vendée, the scaffold was erected 
at Nantes, and those infernal execu- 
tions commenced which have affixed a stain 
upon the French Revolution, unequalled since 
the beginning of the world. A Revolutionary 
Tribunal was formed there, under the direction, 
of Carrier, and it soon outstripped even the rapid 
march of Danton and Robespierre. ‘“ Their 
principle,” says the Republican historian, “was, 
‘that it was necessary to destroy, en masse, all the 
prisoners. Attheircommandwasform- ,_. ¢ 
ed a corps called the Legion of Marat, ‘sion of 
composed of the most determined and : 

bloodthirsty of the Revolutionists, the members: 
of which were entitled, of their own authority, to: 
incarcerate any person whom they chose. The 
number of their prisoners was soon between: 
three and four thousand, and they divided among: 
themselves all their property. Whenever a fresh: 
supply of captives was wanted, the alarm was 


Executions 
at, Nantes. 


spread of a counter-revolution, the générale beat, 
the cannon planted; and this was immediately 
followed by innumerable arrests. Nor were 
they long in disposing of their captives. The 
miserable wretches were either slain with pon- 
iards in the prisons, or carried out in a ves- 
sel and drowned by wholesale in the Loire. 
On one occasion, a hundred ‘ fanatical priests,’ 
as they were termed, were taken out together, 
stripped of their clothes, and precipitated into 
the waves. The same vessel served for many 
of these noyades; and the horror expressed by 
many of the citizens for that mode of execution 
formed the ground for fresh arrests and increas- 
ed murders. Women big with child; infants. 
eight, nine, and ten years of age, were thrown 
together into the stream, on the sides of which,. 
men, armed with sabres, were placed to cut off 
their hands if the waves should throw them un-- 
drowned on the shore. The citizens, with loud: 
shrieks, implored the lives of the little innocents 
and numbers offered to adopt them as their own ;; 
but, though a few were granted to their urgent: 
entreaty, the greater part were doomed to de-- 
struction. Thus were consigned to the grave 
whole generations at once; the ornament of the- 
present, the hope of the future.””* 

On one occasion, by orders of Carrier, twen-- 
ty-three of the Royalists, on another, Carriers Re- 
twenty-four, were guillotined togeth- publican bap- 
er without any trial. The execu- tismsandmar- 
tioner remonstrated, but in vain, "6° 
Among them were many children of seven or eight. 
years of age, and seven women; the executioner 
died two or three days after, with horror at what 
he himself had done. At another time, one hun- 
dred and forty women, incarcerated as suspected, 
were drowned together, though actively engaged 
in making bandages and shirts for the Republi- 
can soldiers. So great was the multitude of cap- 
tives who were brought in on all sides, that the ex~ 
ecutioners, as well as the company of Marat, de- 
clared themselves exhausted with fatigue; and 
a new method of disposing of them was adopted, 
borrowed from Nero, but improved on the plan 
of that tyrant. A hundred, or a hundred and 
fifty victims, for the most part women and chil- 
dren, were crowded together in a boat, with a 
concealed trapdoor in the bottom, which was: 
conducted into the middle of the Loire; ata sig- 
nal given, the crew leaped into another boat, the 
bolts were withdrawn, and the shrieking victims 
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precipitated into the waves amid the laughter of 
the company of Marat, who stood on the banks 
to eut down any who approached the shore. 
This was what Carrier called his Republican 
Baptisms. The Republican Marriages were, if 
possible, a still greater refinement of cruelty. 
‘Two persons of different sexes, generally an old 
man and an old woman, or a young Man anda 
young woman, bereft of every species of dress, 
were bound together, and after being left in tor 
ture in that situation for half an hour, thrown into 
‘the river. It was ascertained by authentic docu- 
ments that six hundred children had perished by 
that inhuman species of death; and such was 
the quantity of corpses accumulated in the 
Loire, that the water of that river was infected 
so as to render a public ordinance necessary, for- 
bidding the use of it to the inhabitants ;* and the 
mariners, when they heaved their anchors, fre- 
quently brought up boats charged with corpses. 
Birds of prey fdoaked to the shores and fed on 
human flesh; while the very fish became so poi- 
‘sonous as to induce an order of the municipality 
of Nantes, prohibiting them to be taken by the 
fishermen.t 

The scenes in the prisons which preceded these 
Dreadful horrid executions exceeded all that 
scenesin romance had figured of the terrible. 
the prisons. Many women died of terror the mo- 
ment a man entered their cells, conceiving that 
they were about to be led out to the noyades ; 
the floors were covered with the bodies’ of their 
infants, numbers of whom were yet quivering 
in the agonies of death. On one occasion, the 
inspector entered the prison to seek for a child, 
where, the evening before, he had left above three 
hundred infants; they were all gone in the morn- 
ing, having been drowned the preceding night. 
To all the representations of the citizens in fa- 
vour of these innocent victims, Carrier answered, 
«They are all vipers; let them bestifled.” ‘Three 
hundred young women of Nantes were drowned 
by him in one night; so far from having had any 
share in political discussions, they were of the 
unfortunate class who live by the pleasures of 
others. Several hundred persons were thrown 
every night, for some months, into the river: 
their shrieks at being led out of the entrepot on 
board the barks wakened all the inhabitants of 
the town, and froze every heart with horror. 
Fifteen thousand persons perished there under the 
hams of the executioner, or of diseases in pris- 
on, in one month; the total victims of the Reign 
of Terror at that place exceeded thirty thousand.t 

The peasants, both men and women, of La 
Vendée, met death, in general, with the most he- 
roic courage; they perished boldly avowing their 
‘opinions, and exclaiming, “ Vive le roi! nous 
allons en Paradis.” Innumerable instances of 
heroism occurred, especially among the female 
sufferers. Madame de Jourdain was led out to 
ye drowned with her three daughters: a soldier 
wished to save the youngest, who was very 
‘beautiful: she threw herself into the water to 
‘share the fate of her mother, but, falling on a 
heap of dead, could not sink. ‘* Push me in,” 
she exclaimed; ‘the water is not deep enough,” 
and sunk beneath his thrust. Mademoiselle 
Cuissan, aged sixteen, of still greater beauty, 
excited the most vehement admiration in a young 
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officer of hussars, who spent three hours at her 
feet entreating her to allow him to save her; but 
as he could not undertake to free an aged parent, 
the partner of her captivity, she refused lile, ana 
threw herself into the Loire along with her 
mother.* ‘ 
Agatha Laroche} aquelein escaped in the most 
extraordinary manner. She had left ,aventures 


of Agatha 
Larocheja- 


in consequence of one of the deceitful 
quelein. 


amnesties which the Republicans pub- 
lished to lure their victims from their places of. 
concealment, and was seized and brought before _ 
Lamberty, one of the ferocious satellites of Car- 
rier. Her beauty excited his admiration. “ Are 
you afraid, brigand?” said he. “No, general,” | 
replied the worthy inheritrix of her name. 
“When you feel fear,” said he, “ send for Lam- 
berty.” When brought to the ee seeing 
death approaching, she recollected his words, 
and sent for the general. He took her out alone 
at night into a little boat on the Loire, with a 
concealed trap, which Carrier had given him 
for his private murders, and wished to sacrifice 
her to his desires; she resisted, upon which he 
threatened to drown her; but she, anticipating 
him, flew to the side to throw herself into the . 
river. The Republican was softened: “ You 
are a brave girl,” ‘said he; “1 will save you.” 
In effect, he left her concealed at the bottom of 
the boat, among some bushes on the margin of 
the stream, where she lay for eight days and 
nights a witness to the unceasing nocturnal mas- 
sacre of her fellow-prisoners. At length she 
was taken from her place of concealment, and 
secreted with a man of the name of Sullivan, 
who resolved to save her, from horror at a mur- 
der which he had committed on his own broth- 
er, whom he had denounced as a Vendéan to the 
Republican authorities. The intelligence, how- _ 
ever, of his humanity got wind, and Lamberty 
was accused some time afterward of having sa- 
i To. pre- 
vent the evidence of this in Agatha’s case, she 
was seized by a friend of Lamberty of the name 
of Robin, who carried her into a boat, where he 
was proceeding to poniard her, in order to extin- 
guish any trace of his having facilitated her es- 
cape, when her beauty again subdued the ruth- 
less murderer. She threw herself at his feet, and 
prevailed on him to save her life. She was 
again arrested, however, in the place where he 
had concealed her, and would certainly have 
been guillotined, had not the fall of Robespierre 
suspended the executions, and ultimately resto- 
red her to liberty.t 

The fate of Madame de Bonchamps was not 
less remarkable. After the rout at ana Ma- 
Mans, she lived, like all the other wives dame de 
of the officers and generals, on the Bonchamps. 
charity of the peasants in Brittany, whose cour- 
age and devotion no misfortunes could diminish. 
They at once told their names and connexions ; 
the faithful people received them with tears of 
joy, and not only concealed them in their dwell- . 
ings, but stinted themselves in their meals to 
furnish them with provisions. For several days, , 
when the pursuit was hottest, she was conceal- - 
ed, with her infant child, in the thick foliage of © 
an oak-tree, at the foot of which the Republican 
soldiers were frequently passing; a cough or a 
ery from the infant would have betrayed them 
both; but the little creature, though suffering un- 
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-der a painful malady, never uttered a groan; 
and both mother and child frequently slept in 
peace for hours, when the bayonets of their pur- 
Suers were visible through the openings of the 
leaves. At night, when the enemy were asleep, 
the little children of the cottagers brought them 
pro visions; and occasionally some old soldiers 
ef Ler husband’s army hazarded their lives to 
render them assistance. She was at length ar- 
rested, and brought before the Revolutionary 
Tribunal at Nantes; the recollection of the five 
thousand captives, whose lives the dying hero 
had saved, could not save his widow from a 
unanimous condemnation. The atrocious cru- 
elty of this proceeding, however, excited so much 
commiseration among the numerous survivers 
who had been saved by his clemency, that the 
vehemence of their remonstrances obtained a 
respite from the judges; during which, the peas- 
ants who had protected her little girl sent her to 
the prison, and the mother had the delight of 
‘hearing her infant pray every night and morning 
at her bedside for her health and deliverance. 
At length, after a long captivity, she obtained 
her liberation ; her daughter was intrusted with 
presenting the petition to the court; and even 
the judges of the Revolutionary Tribunal could 
mot withstand the touching appeal made to them 
‘by the little child in behalf of its captive parent.*t 

“The poor people,” says Larochejaquelein, 

Grclty of ‘in Nantes were exceedingly kind, 
the small and did their utmost to save the victims 
‘shopkeep- of the Revolution; all the rich mer- 
vers in the chants also were humane; for, though 
towns. they had at first supported the Revolu- 
‘ion, yet they were soon shocked with its crimes, 
-and, in consequence, were persecuted as well as 
the Royalists; one hundred and nine of them 
were sent up to Paris for trial, and only saved 
by the fall of Robespierre. The ferocious class 
‘who lent their aid to the massacres and the noy- 
.ades was composed of the little shopkeepers and 
‘more opulent of the artisans, many of whom came 
from other towns besides Nantes;”t words of vast 
political importance, as designating the class in 
“whom revolutionary fervour is ever most violent, 
-and by whom its principal atrocities are com- 
mitted. 

But if humanity has cause to blush for the atro- 
Heroic benev- Clous cruelty of the traaesmen in the 
lence of the towns of Brittany, it may dwell with 

rcountry peas- unalloyed delight on the generous 
ets hospitality of the peasants in the 
coyntry. The experience they had acquired in 
-concealing the priests, and the young men re- 
quired for the conscription, rendered them ex- 
ceedingly expert at eluding the search of their 


* Bonch., 72, 87. 
+ A singular incident attended the presenting of this pe- 
tition. The little girl, who was only six years old, went up 
‘to the judges and presented the paper, saying, ‘‘ Citizens, 
‘I am come to ask the pardon of mamma.” Casting their 
eyes on the paper, they beheld the name of Bonchamps, and 
ne of them, addressing her, said he would give her the par- 
don if she would sing one of her best songs, as he knew she 
thad a voice which charmed all the inmates of the prison. 
Upon this, she sang with a loud voice the words she had 
‘heard from sixty thousand men on the field of battle : 
“ Vive, vive le roi! 
A bas Ja Republique !” 
- Had she been a little older, these words would have con- 
demned both herself and her mother; but the simplicity 
with which they were uttered disarmed their wrath ; they 
‘smiled, and, after some observations on the detestable edu- 
ation which these fanatical Royalists gave to their chil- 
dren, dismissed her with the pardon she desired.* 
+ Laroch., 391, 392. 
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enemies. Numbers were shot for giving an asy- 
lum to the Vendéans; but nothing could check 
their courageous humanity. Alike men, women 
and children displayed unbounded goodness and 
inexhaustible resources. A poor girl, deaf and 
dumb, had been made to comprehend the dan- 
gers of the Royalists, and incessantly warned 
them by signs when their enemies were ap- 
proaching. Neither menaces of death nor offers 
of gold could shake the fidelity of the youngest 
children. The dogs even had contracted an aver- 
sion to the Republicans, who always used them 
harshly ; they barked invariably at their ap- 
proach, and were thus the means of saving great 
numbers. On the other hand, they never uttered 
a sound when the Royalist fugitives were to be 
seen, taught by the peasants to do nothing that 
could betray them. ‘There was not a cottage in 
the whole country where a fugitive might not 
present himself at any hour with perfect securi- 
ty; if they could not conceal them, they gave 
them food, and guided them on their road. For 
none of these perilous services would they accept 
any reward; they were even seriously offended 
if any was offered.* 

On reviewing the history of this melancholy 
war, nothing is so remarkable as the 
prodigious victories gained by the 
peasants in so sequestered a district, 
and the near approach they made to 
the re-establishment of the monar- 
chy, contrasted with the feeble efforts and com- 
paratively bloodless actions of the great military 
powers which combated on the frontier. With- 
out the aid of mountains, fortresses, or any of the 
ordinary resources of war, undisciplined and in- 
experienced, destitute of cavalry, artillery, or mil- 
itary stores, without either magazines or money, 
they did more towards the overthrow of the Rev- 
olution than all the vast armies which Europe 
had assembled for its destruction. While the vic- 
tories of the allies or the Republicans were never 
attended with the loss of more than three or four 
thousand men to their opponents, and seldom led 
to any other result than the overrunning of a 
province or the reduction of a fortress, the tri- 
umphs of the Vendéans dissipated whole armies, 
were signalized often by the loss of ten and fifteen 
thousand men to the Republicans, made them 
masters of vast parks of artillery, and but for the 
inability of the chiefs to keep the peasants to their 
colours after any great success, would, by the ad- 
mission of the Republicans themselves, have re- 
established the throne.t We pass at once, in the 
same year, from the battles of Famars and Kay- 
serslautern, to the triumphs of Marengo and Ho- 
henlinden. Such were the astonishing results 
of the enthusiastic valour which the strong feel- 
ings of religion and loyalty produced in this gal- 
lant people; such the magnitude of the result, 
when, instead of cold calculation, vehement pas- 
sion was brought into action. 

On the other hand, the ultimate result of this 
contest, notwithstanding the heroic Ana the cause 
efforts of the peasantry, is the strong- of their disas 
est proof of the inability of mere val- ters. ‘3 
our, unaided by discipline, experience, and mili- 
tary resources, to contend permanently with a reg- 
ular government. No future insurrection can be 
expected to display greater bravery, none be ani- 
mated with a stronger spirit, none gain more glo- 
rious successes, than that of La Vendée. Yet all 


Reflections on 
the extraordi- 
nary success 
of the Vendé- 
ans. 
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was unavailing. This great example should al- 
ways be kept in mind in calculating on the prob- 
able results of popular enthusiasm, when oppo- 
sed to the systematic efforts of discipline and 
organization. It was the want of these which 
proved fatal to the Vendéans. Had they pos- 
sessed two or three fortified towns, they might 
have repaired, under their shelter, all their disas- 

ers; had they been masters of a regular army, 
they might have improved their victories ito 
lasting conquests. The want of these two things 
rendered their triumphs unproductive of real ad- 
vantages, and their defeats the forerunner of ir- 
reparable ruin. The warata subsequent period, 
in Tyrol and Spain, demonstrated the same truth; 
while the durable successes of the Portuguese 
and Russian campaigns showed the vast re- 
sults which arise from ingrafting the vigour of 
popular enthusiasm on the steady courage of 
regular forces, ‘The conclusion to be drawn 
from this is, not that popular feeling can effect 
no lasting achievement, and that everything in 
war depends on military organization, but that it 
is the combination of the two which is requisite 
to permanent success. In 1793, the discipline of 
Austria and Russia on the Rhine could effect 
nothing, because it was not animated by a vehe- 
ment spirit; while the enthusiasm of La Vendée 
withered, because it was unsupported by regular 
organization. In 1812, the Russians combined 
poth to resist the attack of an enemy tenfold great- 
er, and the campaign of Moscow was the conse- 
quence. 

But, though La Vendee fell, her blood was not 
shed in vain. The sword of the conqueror sub- 
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dues the bodies, but it is often the yonaéan war- 
heroism of the vanquished which finally com- 


subjugates the minds of men, and mits the Revo-- 
achieves conquests of eternal dura- lution agains’. 
ition. ‘The throne of Caesar has pass- 
ed away; but the blood of the Christian martyrs. - 
cemented a fabric of eternal duration; the tyran- - 


religion. 


ny of Mary for a time crushed the religious fre 
dom of England, but Latimer and Ridley lighted 
a fire which will never be extinguished. Irom 
the ashes of La Vendée has sprung the spiri¢ 
which hurled Napoleon from his throne, and is - 
destined to change the face of the moral world. 
It first put the cause of Revolution openly and 


irrevocably at war with that of religion ; ther 


friends of real freedom may thank it for perma- 
nently enlisting on their side a power which will 
never be subdued. From the atrocious severities 
of the Republican sway in this devoted province, 
has arisen the profound hatred of all the believers 
in the Christian faith at their rule, and the stub- 
born spirit which was everywhere roused to re- 


sist it; the desolation of the Bocage was avenged - 


by the charnel house of Spain; the horrors of 
the Loire have been forgotten in the passage of 
the Berezina. Periods of suffering are in the end 
seldom lost either to the cause of truth or the 
moral discipline of nations; it is the sunshine of © 
prosperity which spreads the fatal corruption. 
Christianity withered under the titled hierarchy, 
but she shone forth in spotless purity from the 
revolutionary agonies of France; and that celes- 
tial origin which was obscured by the splendour: 
of a prosperous, has been revealed in the virtues. 
of a suffering age. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


CAMPAIGN OF 1793.—PART II. 


FROM THE ROUT IN THE CAMP OF CHSAR TO THE CONCLUSION OF THE CAMPAIGN. 


ARGUMENT. 


Principles of Carnot for the Conduct of the War.—Aided by 
the Effects of the Revolution.—Vigorous Measures of the 
Government.—Their Efforts to rouse the whole Popula- 
tion.—Great Levy of 1,200,000 Men ordered, and carried 
into effect.—Carmot, War Minister.—His Character.— 
Retirement of Kaunitz at Vienna.—Appointment of Thu- 
gut.—His Character and first Measures.—Incipient Divis- 
ions of Prussia and Austria.—Recognition of the Maritime 
Law by the Allies.—Absurd Policy of the Allied Powers. 
—The English insist upon dividing the Army.—Its ruin- 
ous Consequences.—They march to Dunkirk, and the Im- 
perialists to Quesnoy.—Quesnoy falls, but the Siege of 
Dunkirk is raised by the French.—Bad Consequences of 
this Disaster—The Republicans do not follow up their 
Success with Vigour, and Houchard is arrested—Mau- 
beuge is Besieged.—Jourdan takes the Command of the 
Axrmy.—Firm Conduct of the Convention.—Jourdan ap- 
proaches to raise the Siege.—Battle of Watignies.—Re- 
treat of the Allies, and raising of the Siege.—Conclusion 
of the Campaign in Flanders.—Both Parties go into Win- 
ter-quarters. — Pichegru appointed to the Command of 
the Republicans.—Campaign on the Rhine —Inactivity 
of the Prussians.—French defeated at Pirmasenz, and 
their Lines are stormed at Wiessenberg with a total Rout. 
—Leads to no Results.—Fort Vauban taken, and Lan- 
dau blockaded by. the Allies. — Cruel Revenge of the 
French in Alsace. — Divisions between the Prussians 
and Austrians. — Able Measures of the French: they 
drive the Allies over the Rhine, and raise the Blockade 
of Landau.—Campaign on the Spanish Frontier.—On the 
Bidassoa, and Hastern Pyrenees.—Invasion of Roussil- 
lon by the Spaniards.—They are defeated.—Battle of 
Truellas, and Defeat of the French.—Second Rout of the 
French, who fall back to Perpignan.—Campaign in the 
Maritime Alps.—Feeble Irruption of the Piedmontese on 
the Side of Chambérry.—Great Discontents in the South of 


France.—Abortive Insurrection at Marseilles.—Revolt at. 
Toulon, which opens its Gates to the English.—Revolt 
and Siege of Lyons.—Great Efforts of the Republicans for 
its Reduction.—Bombardment of the City, and Cruelty of 
the Besiegers.—Dreadful Sufferings of the Inhabitants.— 
Their heroic Efforts.—Precy forces his Way through the 
Besiegers’ Line.—Town capitulates.—Sanguinary Meas- 
ures of the Convention to the Inhabitants.—Collot d’Her-* 
bois’ Proceedings. — His atrocious Cruelty. — Terrible 
Measures of the Revolutionary Tribunal there.— Metril- 
lades of the Prisoners.—Vast Numbers who thus perish- 
ed.—Siege of Toulon.—Allies assemble for its Defence.— 
Progress of the Siege.—Decisive Measures. of Napoleon. 
—Capture of the exterior Forts.—Despair of the Inhab-- 
itants.—Burning of the Arsenal and Fleet.—Horrors of- 
the Evacuation.—Dreadful Cruelty of the Republicans.— 
General Reflections on the Issue of the Campaign. 


“Carnot,” said Napoleon, “has organized’ 
victory.” It was the maxim of this Camot's prin— 
great man, “That nothing was So ciples for cun- 
easy as to find excellent officers in ducting the 
all ranks, if they were only chosen “*" 
according to their capacity and their courage. 
For this reason, he took the utmost pains to 
make himself acquainted with their names and 
character; and such was the extent of his in- 
formation, that it was rare for a soldier of merit- 
to escape him, even though only a simple private. 
He deemed it impossible that an army, com- 
manded by officers*chosen exclusively from a 
limited class of society, could long maintain a 
contest with one led by those chosen with dis- 
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cernment from the inferior ranks. Such com- 
manders as Turenne and Condé seemed too rare 
to be calculated upon with any degree of cer- 
tainty from a privileged class, while the mine 
of talent which lay hid in the lower stages of 
society presented inexhaustible resources.”* 

This principle, being founded on the eternal 
laws of nature, is of universal application. It 
constitutes the great superiority of Republican 
over mouarchical forces; and, when once ar- 
mies have been organized and thoroughly disci- 
plined on this footing, they never can be suc- 
cessfully resisted but by troops in whorn the 
same military virtues have been developed. 
Supposing the abilities of the higher orders to be 
equal to those of an equal number in the inferi- 
or, it is impossible that they can ever produce as 
great a mass of talent as will emerge on a free 
competition from the numerous ranks of their 
humble competitors. A hundred thousand men 
can never produce as many energetic characters 
as ten millions. 

The French Revolution, by opening the career 
Aided by the of talent to all ranks indiscriminate- 
effects of the ly, and affording the means,of eleva- 
Revolution. tion, in a peculiar manner, to the 
most energetic and audacious characters, was 
eminently favourable to the growth of military 
prowess. The distress consequent on the clo- 
sing of so many branches of industry, the agita- 
tion arising from the dissolution of all the bonds 
of society, the restless habits acquired by suc- 
cessful revolt, all conspired to spread a taste for 
military exploit, and fill the ranks of the army 
with needy but ardent adventurers. Such dis- 
positions are always prevalent during civil dis- 
sensions, because it is the nature of such con- 
flicts to awaken the passions, and disqualify for 
the habits of ordinary life. But they were in an 
especial manner excited by the campaign of 
1793, first by the call which resounded through 
Feb. 6, Ezance to defend the state, and next by 
‘ the thirst for military glory which sprang 
up by the defeat of the invasion. 

When invasion had on every side pierced the 
Vicorous meas- territory of France, eh civil war 
ures of the gov- tore its bosom, the government took 
ernment. the most energetic measures to 
meet the danger. The convention had armed 
the Committee of Public Safety with a power 
more terrible than had ever been wielded by an 
Eastern conqueror ; and the decrees of the legis- 
lature corresponded to the energy of their meas- 
ures. They felt, in the language of Danton, 
“That the head of Louis was the terrible gaunt- 
Jet which they had thrown down to the monarchs 
of Europe: that life or death was in the strug- 
gle.” The whole power of France was called 
forth ; ten thousand committees, spread over ey- 
ery part of the country, carried into execution 
the despotic mandates of the Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety, and its resistless powers wrung not 
Jess out of its sufferings than its patriotism the 
means of successful resistance.t 

No situation could be more perilous than that 
in which the Revolutionary government was 
now placed. No less than 280,000 men were in 
the field on the side of the allies, from Basle to 
Dunkirk; the ancient barrier of France was 
broken by the capture of Valenciennes and 
Condé; Mayence gave the invaders a secure 
assage into the heart of the country; while 
router and Lyons had raised the standard of 
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revolt, and a devouring fire:consumed the heart 
of the western provinces. Sixty thousand insur- 
gents in La Vendée threatened Paris in the rear, 
while 180,000 allies in front seemed prepared to 
encamp under its walls. The forces of the Re- 
public were not only inferior in number, but 
their discipline and equipment were in the most 
dilapidated state.* 
‘ All Me deficiencies of the Republic in num- 
ers and organization were speedil : 
supplied by the extraordinary here ran ae 
and ability which rose to the head of whole popu 
military affairs after the insurrection Jation. 
of the 3ist of May and the establishment of the 
Committee of Public Safety. Barere, 
on the part of that able body, declared foe 
in the assembly, “Liberty has become 
the creditor of every citizen: some owe it their 
industry, others their fortune; some their coun- 
cils, others their arms—all their lives, Every 
native of France, of whatever age or sex, is call- 
ed to the defence of his country. All moral and 
physical powers, all political and industrial re- 
sources, are at its command. Let every one, 
then, occupy his post in the grand national and 
military movement which is in preparation. 
The young men will march to the frontiers; the 
more advanced forge the arms, transport the bag- 
gage and artillery, or provide the subsistence re- 
quisite for their defence. The women will make 
the tents, the dresses of the soldiers, and car 
their beneficent labours into the interior of the 
hospitals : even the hands of infancy may be use- 
fully employed; and the aged, imitating the ex- 
ample of ancient virtue, will cause themselves 
to be transported into the public places, to ani- 
mate the youth by their exhortations and their 
example. Let the national edifices be convert- 
ed into barracks, the public squares into work- 
shops, the cellars into manufactories of saltpe- 
tre; let the saddle-horses be furnished for the cay- 
alry, the draught-horses for the artillery; the 
fowling-pieces, the swords and pikes, will suffice 
for the service of the interior. The Republic is 
a besieged city; all its territory must become a 
vast camp.” ‘These energetic measures were 
not only adopted by the assembly, but immedi- 
gly carried into execution. France great level 
ecame an immense workshop, re- of 1,200,000 
sounding with the note of military men ordered } 
preparation; the roads were covered #4 executed. 
with conscripts hastening to the different points 
of assembly ; fourteen armies, and 1,200,000 sol- 
diers, were soon under arms. The whole prop- 
erty of the state, by means of confiscations, and the 
forced circulation of assignats, was put at the 
disposal of the government; the insurgent popu- 
lation everywhere threw the better classes into 
captivity, while bands of Revolutionary ruffians, 
paid by the state, perambulated every village in 
its territory, and wrung from the terrified inhab- 
itants unqualified submission to the despotic Re- 
public. At the same time, the means of raising 
supplies were provided with equal energy. All 
the old claims on the state were converted into 
a great Revolutionary debt, in which the new 
could not be distinguished from the ancient cred- 
itors. A forced tax of a milliard, cr £40,000,000 
sterling, was instantly ordered to be levied from 
the rich, which was realized in paper, secured at. 
once on the national domains. As the prices of 
every article, even those of the first necessity, 
were altogether deranged by these measures, and 
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the prospect of famine was everywhere immedi- 
ate, the municipalities throughout France were 
invested with the power of seizing subsistence, 
and merchandise of every kind, in the hands of 
the owners, and compelling their sale for a fixed 
price ia assignats; in’ other words, taking them 
for an elusory payment. The great object of all 
these measures was at once to repel the foreign 
invasion, and render the national domains an im- 
mediate fund of income, at a time when purchas- 
ers could not be found; and it must be confessed, 
that never did a government adopt such vast and 
energetic measures to attain these objects.* 

Fear became the great engine for filling the 
ranks: the bayonets of the allies appeared less 
formidable than the guillotine of the convention ; 
and safety, despaired of everywhere else, was 
found alone in the armies on the frontier. The 
destruction of property, the rain of industry, the 
agonies of millions, appeared as nothing to men 
who wielded the engines of the Revolution; for- 
tune or wealth have no weight with those who 
are engaged in a struggle of life and death.t 

By a strange combination of circumstances, 
the ruin of commercial credit, the loss of the col- 
onies, the stagnation of industry, the drying up 
of the sources of opulence, augmented the pres- 
ent resources of the government. Ruling an im- 
poverished and bankrupt state, the convention 
was for the time the richest power in Europe. 
Despotism, it is true, dries up the sources of fu- 
ture wealth; but it gives a command of present 
resources which no regular government can ob- 
tain. The immense debts of government were 
paid in 3 money, issued at no expense, and 
bearing a forced circulation; the numerous con- 
fiscations gave a shadow of security to its en- 
gagements; the terrible right of requisition put 
every remnant of private wealth at its disposal ; 
the conscription filled the army with all the youth 
of the state; terror and famine impelled volun- 
tary multitudes into its ranks. Before them was 
the garden of hope, behind them a howling wil- 
derness. 

At the head of the military department was 
Carnot, war Placed Carnot, aman whose extraor- 
minister. dinary and unbending character.con- 
His character. tributed more than any other circum- 
stance to the early success of the Revolutionary 
wars. Austere in character, unbending in dis- 
position, Republican in principle, he more nearly 
resembled the patriots of antiquity than any oth- 
er statesman in modern times. It was his mis- 
fortune to be associated with Robespierre in the 
Committee of Public Safety during the whole 
of the Reign of Terror, and his name, in conse- 
quence, stands affixed to many of the worst acts 
of that sanguinary tyrant; but he has solemnly 
asserted, and his character entitles the allegation 
to attention, that in the pressure of business he 
signed these documents without knowing what 
they contained, and that he saved more lives by 
his entreaties than his colleagues destroyed by 
their severity.t He was the creator of the new 
military art in France, which Dumourier was 
only permitted to sketch, and Napoleon brought 
to perfection. Simple in his manners, unosten- 
tatious in his habits, incorruptible in his inclina- 
tions, he was alike superior to the love of wealth, 
the weakness of inferior, and the passion for 
power, the infirmity of noble minds. hen eall- 
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ed to the post of danger by the voice of his coun~ 
try, he never declined the peril: disdaining to 
court Napoleon in the plenitude of his power, 
and alone voting against his imperial crown, he 
fled to his assistance in the hour of distress, and 
tendered the aid to a falling which he had refu- 
sed to a conquering monarch. Intrusted with 
the dictatorship of the armies, he justified his 
country’s choice by victory ; superior even to the 
triumphs he had won, he resigned with pleasure 
the possession of power to exercise his under- 
standing in the abstract sciences, or renovate his 
heart by the impressions of country life. Al- 
most alone of the illustrious men of the age, his 
character has emerged comparatively untainted. 
from the Revolutionary caldron; and history 
has to record, with the pride due to real great- 
ness, that after having wielded irresistible force, 
and withstood unfettered power, he died poor and 
unbefriended in a foreign land.* 

It was in the extraordinary energy and ability 
of the Committee of Public Safety,t joined to the 
ferment excited by the total overthrow of society, 
and the despotic power wielded by the conven- 
tion, that the real secret is to be found of the 
successful resistance by France to the formida- 
ple invasion of 1793. ‘The inability of Napoleon 
to resist a similar attack in 1815, demonstrates 
this important truth, and should be a warning to 
future ages not to incur the same risk, in the 
hope of obtaining a similar triumph. Superior 
in military talent, heading a band of veterans, 
supported by a terrible name, he sought in vain 
to communicate to the Empire the energy which, 
under their iron grasp, had been brought into ac- 
tion in the Republict A rational being will 
never succeed in equalling the strength which, 
in a transport of frenzy, a madman can exert. 

While such extraordinary and unheard-of ef- 
forts were making in France to resist Retirement 
the invasion with which they were of Kaunitz 
menaced, a change, fraught in its ulti- a Vienna. 
mate results with important consequences, took 
place in the imperial government. Kaunitz, so 
long at the head 6f the Austrian cabinet, had 
survived his age; his cautious habits, veteran 
experience, and great abilities were inadequate 
to supply the want of that practical acquaintance 
with affairs which arises from having grown up 
under their influence. The French Revolution 
had opened up a new era in human affairs; the 
old actors, how distinguished soever, were unac- 
quainted with the novel machinery, and unfit to 
play their parts in the mighty drama which was 
approaching. The veteran Austrian diplomatist 
retired from the helm, full of years, and loaded 
with honours, from a prudent disinclination to 
risk his great reputation in the stormy scenes 
which had already arisen.$ 

He was succeeded in the direction of foreign 
affairs by Tuueut, who long kept z 
possession of the helm during the ek: be Sia 
Revolutionary war. The son of a gut foreign 
poor boatman at Lintz, he had, by the minister at 
industry of his parents, been early peony, 
placed at the school of Oriental Languages at 
Vienna, where his diligence and abilities attract- 
ed the notice of the Empress Maria Theresa. 
She recommended him to the direc- 


tor of the collége, and at the age of Hie Chamacion 


* Thib., i., 37. Carnot, 255. Dum., iv., 5, 6. 

+ Their names were at first Barere, Delmas, Breard, 
Cambon, Debry, Danton, Guyton Morveau, Tralliard, and 
Lacroix.—See Hard, ii., 772. 
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fifteen he was attached as interpreter to the Aus- 
trian embassy at Constantinople, from whence he 
gradually rose in the diplomatic line to the port- 
folio of foreign affairs. Though he had long 
resided at Paris, and was intimately connected 
with Mirabeau, whose conversion to the court 
was partly owing to his exertions, he maintained 
throughout his career an inflexible hostility to 
Republican principles; and though his comhi- 
nations were not always crowned with success, 
his bitterest enemies cannot deny him the credit 
of a truly patriotic spirit, an energetic character, 
profound skill in diplomacy,* and a fidelity to his 
engagements, as unusual as it was honourable in 
those days of weakness and tergiversation. 

His accession to oftice was soon followed by 
And first an evident increase of vigour in diplo- 
measures. matic measures, Pressing notes to the 
inferior German powers brought about the equip- 
ment of that tardy and inefficient force, the Ger- 
22d March, Manic Contingents; while a menacing 
1793. proclamation from the Diet of Ratisbon 
pembived all circulation of French assignats or 

evolutionary writings, and ordered the imme- 
diate departure from their territory of all subjects 
of that country who could not give a sufficient 
reason for their residence. But, though these 
measures might be well calculated to prevent 
the inundation of the Empire with Democratic 
principles, it was with very different weapons 
that the formidable army which had grown up 
out of the agonies of the Republic required to be 
combated.t 

At the time, however, that the zeal of Austria 
Tadipiont divie, @25 thus warming in the common 
sions of Prus- cause, that of Prussia was rapidly 
sia and Aus- cooling; and to the lukewarmness 
grace and indifference of this power in the 
contest with France, more than to any other 
cause, the extraordinary success which for some 
years attended the Republican arms is to be as- 
cribed. The selfish ambition of the cabinets 
of Vienna, St. Petersburg, and Berlin, was the 
cause of -this unhappy disunion. Hardly was 
the ink of the treaty of the 14th of July with Great 
Britain dry, when the hoisting of the Austrian 
flag on the walls of Valenciennes and Condé 
opened the eyes of the Prussian ministry to the 
projects of aggrandizement which were enter- 
tained by the imperial cabinet, and which 'Thu- 
gut supported with his whole talents and influ- 
ence. Irritated and chagrined at this prospect 
of material accession of power to their dreaded 
rival, the cabinet of Berlin derived some conso- 
lation from the completion of their arrangements 
with the Empress Catharine for the partition of 
Poland, in virtue of which the Prussian force 
had recently taken possession of Dantzic, with its 
noble harbour and fortifications, besides Thorn, 
and a large circumjacent territory, to the no small 
annoyance of Austria, which saw itself excluded 
from all share in the projected spoliation. Nor 
was Russia likely to be a more disinterested 
combatant in the common cause; for she, too, 
was intent on the work of partition, and had al- 
ready inundated the Duchy of Warsaw with 
troops, with the fixed design of rendering it the 
frontier of the Moscovite dominions. ‘Thus, at 
the moment when the evident approach of peril 
to the national independence was closing those 
fri¢htful divisions which had hitherto paralyzed 
the strength of France, the allied powers, intent 
on separate projects of aggrandizement, were 
peice MLE oie Leek as OR ee SSR ee 
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rapidly relaxing the bonds of the confederacy, 
and engaging in the most iniquitous partition 
recorded in modern times, at the very time when 
that vast power was arising which was so soon 
destined to make them all tremble for their own 
possessions.* 

This stage of the contest was marked by 
an important step in the maritime iti 
relations of cat which afterward nae, 
became of the utmost moment in time law by 
the important discussions. on neu- the allies. 
tral rights which took place at the close of the 
century. The Empress Catharine publicly an- 
nounced the departure of Russia from the prin- 
ciples of the armed neutrality, and her resolution 
to act on those usages which, England had uni- 
formly maintained, in conformity with the prac- 
tice of all belligerent states, formed the common 
naval code of Europe. She equipped a fleet of 
twenty-five ships of the line, which was destined 
to cruize in the Baltic and North Seas, and whose 
instructions were ‘to seize all vessels, without 
distinction, navigating under the flag of the 
French Republic, or that of any other state 
which they might assume; and also to arrest 
every neutral vessel destined and loaded for a 
French harbour; oblige them to retrace their 
steps, or make for the nearest neutral harbour 
which might suit their convenience.” These 
instructions were publicly announced to the 
Prussian, Swedish, and Danish courts ;t+ and, 
although the cabinet of Copenhagen, which ear- 
ly perceived the advantages of the lucrative neu 
tral commerce which the general hostility was 
likely to throw into their hands, at first made 
some difficulties, yet they at length yielded, and 
all the maritime powers agreed to revert to the 
usages of war in regard to neutrals which had 
existed prior to the armed neutrality in 1780. 
By a declaration issued on June 8, the British 
government enjoined its naval commanders to 
search all neutral vessels bound for France for 
articles contraband of war; and Sweden, Den- 
mark, and Prussia successively adopted the 
same principles. The latter power, in particu- 
lar, declared, in a note to Count Bernstorff, in- 
tended to obviate the objections of the cabinet 
of Denmark, “His majesty, the King of Prus- 
sia, who has no interest but what is common 
with the King of Great Britain, can make no 
objection to the principles which circumstances 


* Hard., ii., 332, 333. 

+ M. Bernstorff declared to the Danish cabinet, after an 
nouncmeg’ these instructions: ‘“‘ Her imperial majesty, in is- 
suing such orders, cannot be supposed to have in the slight- 
est degree deviated from the beneficent system which is 
calculated to secure the interests of neutrals in war, seeing 
that it is nowise applicable to the present circumstances. 
The French Revolutionists, after having overturned every- 
thing in their own country, and bathed their impious hands 
in the blood of their sovereign, have, by a public decree, de- 
clared themselves the allies of every people who shall com- 
mit similar atrocities, and have followed this up by attacking 
with an armed force all its neighbours. Neutrality cannot 
exist with such a power, except in so far as if may be as- 
sumed from prudential considerations. Should there be 
any states whose situation does not permit them to make 
such efficacious efforts as the greater powers in the common 
cause, the least that can be required of them is, that they 
shall make use of such means as are evidently at their dis- 
posal, by abstaining from all commerce or intercourse with 
these disturbers of the public peace. Her imperial majesty 
feels herself the more entitled to exact these sacrifices, as 
she has cheerfully submitted to them herself ; being well 
aware of the disastrous effects which would ensue to the 
common interest, if, by reason of a free transport of provis- 
ions and naval stores, the enemy were put in possession of 
the means of prolonging and nourishing the contest. ’—See 
Ann. Reg., xxxiii. State Papers, No. 41, and Hard,, ii, 
337, 341. 
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have caused the court of London to adopt rela- 
tive to the commerce of neutrals during the 
present war with France. The undersigned, in 
acceding absolutely and without limitation to all 
the demands of the British ambassador, obeys 
the express injunctions of his court in the most 
solemn manner, in order to prove to the world 
the perfect concert which in that, as in all other 
respects, prevails between the King of Prussia 
and the King of Great Britain.” Thus, how 
loudly soever the maritime powers may have 
demanded a new maritime code as a restraint 
on the hostility of others when they are neutral, 
they were willing enough to revert to the old 
usages when they, in their turn, became the belli- 
gerent parties.* 

If the conduct of the allies had been purposely 
intended to develop the formidable 
military strength which had grown 
upon the French Republic, they 
could not have adopted measures better calcu- 
lated to effect their object than were actually 
pursued. Four months of success, which might 
have, been rendered decisive, had been wasted 
in blameable inactivity ; after having broken the 
frontier line of fortresses, and defeated the cover- 
ing army of France in a pitched battle, when 
within fifteen marches of Paris, and at the head 
English insist Of a splendid army of 130,000 men, 
on dividing they thought fit to separate their 
the army. forces, and instead of pushing on 
to the centre of the Republican power, pursue 
independent plans of aggrandizement. The 
English, with their allies, amounting to above 
thirty-five thousand men, moved towards Dun- 
kirk, so long the object of their maritime jealou- 
sy, while forty-five thousand of the Imperialists 
sat down before Quesnoy, and the remainder of 
Lith of Aug their vast army was broken into de- 

* tachments to preserve the communi- 


Absurd policy 
of the allies. 


cations.t 
From this ruinous division may ie dated all 
Trolich the subsequent disasters of the cam- 
yee sate paign. Had they held together, and 
kirk, the Aus- pushed on vigorously against the 
trians Ques- masses of the enemy’s forces, now 
mee severely weakened and depressed by 
defeat, there cannot be a doubt that the object of 
the war would have been gained. The decrees 
Ruinousef- for levying the population en masse 
fects of the were not passed by the convention for 
division.  s9me weeks afterward, and the forces 
they produced were not organized for three 
months. The mighty genius of Carnot had not 
as yet assumed the helm of affairs; the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety had not yet acquired its 
terrible energy; everything promised great re- 
sults to vigorous and simultaneous operations. 
It was a resolution of the English cabinet, in op- 
position to the declared and earnest wish of Co- 
bourg and all the allied generals, which occa- 
sioned this fatal division. The impartial his- 
torian must confess with a sigh that it was 
British interests which here interfered with the 
great objects of the war, and that, by compelling 
the English contingent to separate for the siege 
of Dunkirk, England contributed to postpone, 
for twenty years, its glorious termination. Pos- 
terity has had ample room to lament the error; 
a war of twenty years deeply checkered with 
disaster; the addition of six hundred millions to 
the public debt; the sacrifice of millions of brave 


* Hard., ii., 334, 341. 
+ Jom., iv., 35. Hard., ii. 401. Th,, v., 218, 219. 
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men, may be in a great degree traced to this un- 
happy resolution.* 


The Austrians were successful in their enter- 


prise. After fifteen days of open trench- ’ Quesnoy 
es, Quesnoy capitulated, and the garri- falls. 
son, consisting of four thousand men, Nov. U1. 
were made prisoners of war. The efforts of the 
Republicans to raise the siege terminated in 
nothing but disasters. Two columns of ten 
thousand men each, destined to disquiet the be- 
siegers, were routed, and in one of them, a 
square of three thousand men broken and to- 
tally destroyed by the imperial cavalry.t 

But a very different fate awaited the British 
besieging army. The corps under gut the siege 
the command of’ the Duke of York, of Dunkirk is 
consisting of twenty thousand Brit- raised. 
ish and Hanoverians, was raised, by the junction 
of a body of Austrians under Alvinzi, to thirty- 
seven thousand men. This force was inade- 
quate to the enterprise, exposed as it was to at- 
tack from the main body of the French army. 
On the 18th of August the Duke of York arrived 
in the neighbourhood of Lincelles, where, after 
an obstinate engagement, a strong redoubt was 
carried by the English Guards, and twelve pie- 
ces of cannon taken. At the same time, the 
Dutch troops advanced under Marshal Freytag, 
and driving the enemy from his positions near 
Dunkirk, the allies advanced to within a league 
of the place, and encamped at Furnes, extending 
from that place to the sandhills on the sea- 
shore. The place was immediately summoned, 
but the governor returned a determined refu- 
sal.t 

Sensible of the importance of this fortress, 
which, if gained by the English, would have 
given them an easy inlet into the heart of France, 
the Republicans made the most vigorous efforts 
to raise the siege.§ This was the more neces- 
sary, because the works of the place were in the 
most deplorable state when the allies appeared 
before it, and the garrison, consisting only of 
three thousand men, was totally insufficient to 
defend the town; and if the bombarding flotilla 
had arrived from England at the same time with 
the besieging army, there can be no doubt that it 
would immediately have fallen. Immense prep- 
arations were making at Woolwich for the 
Siege, and eleven new battalions had been em- 
barked in the Thames for the besieging army; 
but such was the tardiness of their movements, 
that not a vessel appeared in sight at the harbour 
of Dunkirk, and the mistress of the seas had the 
mortification to find her land forces severely ha- 
rassed by discharges from the contemptible gun- 
boats of the enemy. The delays of the English 
in these operations proved what novices they 
were in the art of war, and how little they were 
aware of the importance of time in military 
movements. Above three weeks were employed 
in preparations for the siege, a delay which en- 
abled the French to bring up from the distant 


* Jom., iy., 26, 27, 28. Toul., iv., 49. Ann. Reg., 1793, 
377. Jom., iv., 37. Hard., ii., 346, 347, 350. ; 

t Jom., iv., 41. 

¢ Ann. Reg., 1793, 379, 380. Jom., iv., 41, 45. 

§ “Tt is not,” said Carnot, in a despatch to Houchard, 
‘‘merely in a military pomt of view that Dunkirk is so im- 
portant : itis far more so, because the national honour is in- 
volved in its relief. Pitt cannot prevent the Revolution 
which is approaching in England but by gaining that town, 
to indemnify that country for the expenses of the war. Ac- 
cumulate, therefore, immense forces in Flanders, and drive 
the enemy from its plains ; the decisive point of the contest 
lies there.”—Harp., ii., 365, 
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“frontier of the Moselle the forces who ultimate- 
. ly raised the siege.* 


—<———" The French rulers did not discover the same 


inactivitv. Following the wise course of accu- 
mulating overwhelming forces upon the decisive 
oint, they brought thirty-five thousand men, by 
orced marches, from the armies of the Rhine 
and the Moselle, and placed the army destined 
to raise the siege, consisting, by this addition, 


-of nearly fifty thousand men, under the command 


of General Houchard. The investment not hav- 
ing been completed, he succeeded in throwing 
ten thousand additional troops, on whose fidelity 
xeliance could be placed, into the garrison ; while 
the covering army, consisting of twenty thousand 
‘Dutch and Austrians, under the command of 
Marshal Freytag, was threatened by an attack- 


- ing force of nearly double its amount.t 


While the Republicans were thus adopting 
the system of concentrating their forces, the allies, 
by the expansion of theirs, gave it every possible 
chance of success. A hundred thousand men, 
dispersed round Quesnoy, and extending from 


. the sea to the Moselle, guarded all the entrances 


into the Netherlands, and covered a line two 
hundred miles in length. Thus 120,000 men 


- were charged at once with the covering of two 


sieges, the maintenance of that immense line, 
and the protection of all Flanders from an enter- 
prising enemy, possessing an interior line of 


“communication, and already acting upon the 


principle of accumulating an overwhelming 
force upon the decisive point.t 

The situation of the allied covering army was 
such as to give to a vigorous attack, by an im- 
posing mass of assailants, every chance of suc- 
cess. Freytag’s corps of observation was, in the 
end, not posted at Fumes, so as to protect the 
rear of the besiegers, but at a considerable dis- 
tance in front of it, in order to prevent any com- 
munication between the besieged and the ihte- 
rior of France; while the Dutch, under the 
Prince of Orange, were at the distance of three 
days’ march at Menin, and incapable of render- 
ing any assistance; and the Duke of York’s be- 
sieging force lay exposed to an attack between 
these dispersed bodies. The Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety had enjoined Houchard to adopt that 
plan; to throw himself, with forty thousand men, 


“between the three corps, and fall successively on 


Freytag, the Prince of Orange, and the Duke of 
‘York; and Napoleon would unquestionably have 
done so if he had been at the head of the army of 
Italy, and signalized Dunkirk, in all probability, 
by as decisive success as Rivoli or Arcola. But 
- that audacious mode of proceeding could not be 
expected from a second in command; and the 
principles on which it was founded were not yet 
understood, nor were his troops adequate to so 
bold an enterprise. He contented himself, there- 
fore, with marching against the front of Freytag, 
with a view to throw him back on the besieging 
force and raise the siege, instead of interposing 
between them and destroying both. The object 
- to be thus attained was important, and its achieve- 
ment proved the salvation of France ; but it fell 
very far short of the great success expected by 
the French government; and the failure of the 
Republican general to enter into the spirit of 
their orders at length brought him to the scaf- 
fold.§ 


sea) Di 2 A TAN ee 
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The attack was commenced on Marshal Frey- 

tag in the beginning of September. A 
series of engagements took place, frem Say he 
the 5th to the 7th of September, between the 
French and the covering army, which termina- 
ted unfavourably to the allies; and at length, on 
the morning of the 8th, a decisive attack was 
made by General Houchard on the main body 
of the Austrians, consisting of nearly eighteen 
thousand men, near Hondscoote, in which the 
latter were defeated, with the loss of fifteen hun- 
dred men.* 
_ Meanwhile, the garrison cf Dunkirk, acting 
in concert with the external army, made a vig- 
orous sally on the besiegers, with forces superior 
to their own, and exposed them to the most im- 
minent peril. The Duke of York, finding his 
flank exposed to the attacks of Houchard by the 
defeat of the covering force, justly deemed his 
situation too precarious to risk a farther stay in 
the lines, and on the night of the 8th, withdrew 
his besieging force, leaving fifty-two pieces of 
heavy artillery, and a large quantity of ammu- 
nition and baggage, to the conquerors.t 

The consequences of this defeat proved ruin- 
ous to the whole campaign. It exci- Ruinous con- 
ted the most extravagant joy at Par- sequences of 
is, and elevated the public spirit to this disaster. 
a degree great in proportion to their former de- 
pression. The dislodging of a few thousand 
men at the extremity of the line changed the 
face of the war from the German to the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. ‘The convention, relieved from the 
dread of immediate danger and the peril of inva- 
sion, got time to mature its plans of foreign con- 
quest, and organize the immense military prep- 
arations in the interior; and Fortune, weary of 
a party which threw away the opportunities of 
ee her favours, passed over to the other 
side.t 

Houchard, however, did not improve his ad- 
vantages as might have been expect- : 
ed. Instead of following up the plan eee: olior 
of concentrating his forces upon a up their suc- 
few points, he renewed the system cess with vig- 
of division, which had been so im- °"" 
prudently adopted by his adversaries. The for- 
ces of the Duke of York, in the camp to which 
he retired, being deemed too powerful for an im- 
mediate attack, he resolved to assail a corps of 
Dutch who were posted at Menin. A series of 
actions, with various success, in consequence 
ensued between the detached corps of the allies, 
which kept up the communication between the 
Duke of York’s army and the main body of the 
Imperialists under Prince Cobourg. On gait. 12 
the one hand, the Dutch, overwhelmed ne 
by superior masses of the enemy, were defeated, 
with the loss of two thousand men and forty pie- 
ces of cannon; while, on the other, General 
Beaulieu totally routed the army of Houchard 
at Courtray, and drove him behind the Lys. 
Nor did the disaster rest there. The panic com- 
municated itself to all the camps, all the . ate 
divisions; and the army which had late- : 
ly raised the siege of Dunkirk sought shelter in 
a promiscuous crowd under the cannon of Lisle: 
a striking proof of the unfitness of the Republi- 
can levies, as yet, for field operations, and of the 
ease with which, by energetic operations 1n large 
masses at that period, the greatest successes 


* Toul., iv., 53, 54. Jom. iv., 54,60. Ann. Reg., 1793, 
381. Th., v., 242, 243. 
Pe Toul, iv, 58, 54. Jom., iv. 61. Ann. Reg., 1793, p. 
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might have been obtained by the numerous® and 
disciplined armies of the allies, if acting together 
or in concert, and led by an able commander.* 

This last disaster proved fatal to General 
And Hou. Houchard, already charged with cul- 
chard is ar- Pable inactivity in not following up 
rested and the advantages at Hondscoote by an 
executed. jmmediate attack upon the British 
force. Accused by his own officers, he was 
brought before the Revolutionary Tribunal at 
Paris, condemned and executed. The English 
had sacrificed Admiral Byng for having suffered 
a defeat; the Romans had condemned Manlius 
for having fought in disobedience to the orders 
of the senate; but this was the first instance in 
history of a victorious general having been put 
to death for gaining a suecess which proved the 
salvation of his country.t 

The proceedings of the convention against 
this unfortunate general are chiefly interesting 
from the evidence they afford of the clear per- 
ception which those at the head of affairs had 
obtained of the principles in the military art to 
which the subsequent successes of the Republi- 
can forces were chiefly owing. ‘For long,” 
said Barere, “the principle established by the 
great Frederic has been recognised, that the 
best way to take advantage of the courage of the 
soldier is to accumulate the troops in particular 
points in large masses. Instead of doing this, 
you have divided them into separate detach- 
ments, and the generals intrusted with their com- 
mand have generally had to combat superior 
forces. The Committee of Public Safety, fully 
aware of the danger, had sent the most positive 
instructions to the generals to fight in large 
masses; you have disregarded their orders, and, 
in consequence, reverses have followed.”+ From 
these expressions, it is not difficult to recognise 
the influence which the master mind of Carnot 
had already acquired in the direction of military 
affairs. 

To compensate so many reverses, the allies at 
Maubeuge length sat down before Maubeuge; an 
isbesieged. important fortress, the possession of 
29th Sept. which would have opened the plains 
of St. Quintin and the capital to invasion, and 
which, undertaken at an early period, and by the 
main strength of their forces, would have de- 
termined, in all probability, the success of the 
war. lLandrecy was already blockaded, and the 
French troops, avowedly inferior in the field, 
were all concentrated in intrenched camps with- 
in their own frontier. A vigorous effort was in- 
dispensable, to prevent the allies from carrying 
these strongholds, and taking up their winter- 
quarters, without opposition, in the French ter- 

~ ritory.§ 

In these alarming circumstances, the Commit- 

tee of Public Safety alone did not de- 


Jourd: : - 
takes the a of the fortunes of the Republic. 
command ‘l'rusting with confidence in their own 


of the army. energy, and the immense multitudes 
of the levies ordered, they took the most vigor- 
ous measures for the public defence, and, by in- 
cessantly urging on the new conscripts, soon 
raised the forces in the different intrenched 
camps on the Flemish frontier to 130,000 men. 
Great part, it is true, formed but a motley group; 
peasants, without arms or uniforms, fiercely de- 
bating every question of politics, forming them- 
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selves into battalions, and choosing their own: 
officers, presented a force little competent to face, . 
in the open field, the regular forces of Austria 
and the Confederation. But the possession of so- 
many fortified towns and intrenched camps gave | 
them the means of organizing and disciplining’ 
the tumultuary masses, and enabled the regular 
troops, amounting to 100,000 men, to keep the 
field. At the head of the whole was placed Gen- 
eral Jourpan, a young officer, hitherto untried, 
but who, placed between victory and the scaffold, 
had sufficient confidence in his own talents to ac- 
cept the perilous alternative.* 

At the same time, the most energetic measures 
were taken by the Committee of Public Safety. 
All France was declared in a state of siege, and 
the authorities authorized to take all the steps ne- 
cessary to provide for the public defence in such 
an emergency. ‘ The Revolutionary laws,” 
said Robespierre, ‘must be executed with ra- 
pidity: delay and inactivity have been the cause 
of our reverses. Thenceforward, the time al- 
lowed for the execution of the laws must be fix- 
ed, and delay punished with death.” St. 

Just drew a sombre picture of the state Bee Se 
of the Republic, and the necessity of striving 
vigorously against the manifold dangers which 

surrounded them. Having excited the highest 

degree of terror in the assembly, they obtained. 

their consent to the following resolutions: That 

the subsistence requisite for each department 

should be accurately estimated, and all the super- 

fiuity placed at the disposal of the state, and sub-- 
jected to forced requisitions, either for the armies,. 
the cities, or departments, that stood in need of it: 

that these requisitions should be exclusively reg- 

ulated by a commission appointed for that pur- 

pose by the convention: that Paris should be- 
provisioned for a year; a tribunal instituted for 

the trial of all those who should commit any of- 
fence against these measures, destined to provide: 
for the public subsistence: that the government 

of France should be declared Revolutionary till’ 
the conclusion of a general peace, and, until that 

arrived, ‘a dictatorial power be invested in the 
Committee of Public Safety and the convention;- 
and that a Revolutionary army, consisting of six 

thousand men and twelve hundred cannoniers, 

should be established at Paris, and cantoned’ 
there at the expense of the more opulent among 

the citizens. It was proposed in the Cordeliers 

that to this should be added a provision for the: 
establishment of a moving guillotine, to be at-- 
tached to every army; but this was not adopted: 
by the convention. The Revolutionary army 

was instantly raised, and composed of the most 

ardent Jacobins, and the commission of subsist- 

ence installed in its important and all-powerful 

sovereignty.t : 

The force of the allies was still above 120,006" 
strong, and displayed a numerous and splendid 
array of cavalry, to which there was nothing 
comparable on the side of the Republicans. But 
after taking into account the blockading and be- 
sieging forces, and those stationed at a distance, 
they could not bring above sixty thousand into 
the field. ‘This army was, early in October, 
concentrated between Maubeuge and Avennes, 
where they awaited the approach of the enemy 
destined to raise the siege.t 

This measure was now become indispensably 
necessary, as the condition of the garrison of 
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Firm con. Maubeuge was daily growing more 

duct of the desperate, and the near approach of the 

convention. hesiegers’ batteries had spread terror in 

the city, and discouragement among the soldiers, 

Imitating the firmness of the Roman senate, the 
- eonvention had sold the estates of the emigrants 
on which the allies were encamped, and sent the 
most peremptory orders to Jourdan to attack, 
without delay, the enemy’s force, and drive him 
out of the French territory. The Duke of York, 
too, hearing of the concentration of the Republi- 
can force, was rapidly advancing with above 
twenty-five thousand men, and, unless the attack 
was speedily made, it was certain that his force 
would be joined to the allied army.* 

Impelled by so many motives, Jourdan ap- 
Jourdan advan- proached the Austrian position, the 
ces to raise the key of which was the village of 
Siege. Wattignies. After some skirmish- 
ing on the 14th, a general battle took place on 
the 15th of October, in which, after various suc- 
cess, the Republicans were worsted, with the loss 
of twelve hundred men. Instructed by this fail- 
ure that a change of the method of attack was in- 
dispensable, Jourdan, in the night, accumulated 
Battle of Wat- his forces against the decisive point, 
tienies, 16th of and at break of day on the 16th, as- 
October, 1793. sailed Wattignies with three col- 
umns, while a concentric fire of artillery shatter- 
ed the troops who defended it. In the midst of 
the roar of cannon, which were discharged with 
uncommon vigour, the Republican airs could be 
distinctly heard by the Austrians, which rose from 
the French lines. The village was speedily 
carried by this skilful concentration of force, 
while, at the same time, the appearance of the 
reserve of Jourdan on the left flank of the allies 
completed the discouragement of Cobourg, and 
induced a general retreat, after sustaining a loss 
of six thousand men. This resolution was un- 
fortunate and unnecessary; for on other points 
his army had been eminently successful, and the 
Retreat of the arrival of the Duke of York, who 
allies and rais7 was within a day’s march, would 
ing of the siege. have enabled him to maintain his 
position, and convert his partial into a total suc- 
cess. It is related in Roman history that on one 
occasion, after a doubtful battle, some god called 
out in the night that they had lost one man less 
than their enemies, and, in consequence, they 
kept their ground, and gained all the advantages 
ofa victory: how often does such tenacious firm- 
ness convert an incipient disaster into important 
advantage.t 

The raising of the siege and retreat of the 
allies beyond the Sambre exposed to view the 
gigantic works which they had constructed for 
the reduction of the city, and which, with a little 
more vigour on their part in concentrating their 
forces, would undoubtedly have proved success- 
ful. As it was, the success of the Republicans 
on this point counterbalanced the alarming in- 
 telligence received from other quarters, and al- 

layed a dangerous ferment which was com- 
mencing in the capital.t 

The advantage gained by the Republicans in 
this action proved how incompetent the old and 
methodical tactics of the Imperialists were to 
contend with the new and able system which 
Carot had introduced into their armies, and 
agi PAE ag AR pests ge ee, SP et 
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which their immense levies enabled them to exe~ 
cute with reckless audacity. Jourdan had nearly 
sixty thousand men to raise the siege. By leav- 
ing only fifteen thousand to man the works, Co- 
bourg might have opposed to him an equal force ; 
and an action under such circumstances, from 

the great inferiority of the French in discipline, 
would infallibly have led to a defeat, which would. 
speedily have brought about the reduction of the 
town. Instead of which, by leaving thirty-five 
thousand round the town, he exposed himself, 

with only thirty thousand men, to the shock of 

sixty thousand Republicans, and ultimately was 
compelled to raise the siege.* 

Nothing more of importance was undertaken 
in Flanders before the close of the 
campaign; a movement of the 
French, threatening the right of the 
allies towards the sea, was not per- 
sisted in, and, after various unim- 
portant changes, both parties went 
into winter-quarters. ‘Ihe headquarters of Co- 
bourg were established at Bavay; those of the 
Republicans at Guicé, where a vast intrenched. 
camp was formed for the protection and disciplin- 
ing of the Revolutionary masses which were 
daily arriving for the army. Insatiable in their 
expectations of success, the Committee of Public 
Safety removed Jourdan from the supreme com- 
mand, and conferred it on PICHEGRU, Pichegru ap- 
an officer distinguished in the cam- pointed com~ 
paign on the Rhine, a favourite of mander. 
Robespierre and St. Just, and possessed of the 
talent, activity, and enterprise suited to those’ 
perilous times, when the risk was greater to a 
commander from domestic tyranny than foreign: 
warfare.t 

After the capture of Mayence, the Imperialists, 
re-enforced by forty thousand excel- Campaign on 
lent troops, who had been employed the Rhine. In- 
in the siege of that city, could have activity of the 
assembled 100,000 men for offensive Lg CESER SS 
operations in the plains of the Palatinate, while 
those of the enemy did not exceed eighty thou- 
sand. Everything promised success to vigorous 
operations ; but the allies, paralyzed by intestine: 
divisions, remained in an inexplicable state of 
inactivity, and separated their fine army into four 
corps, which were placed opposite to the length- 
ened lines of their adversaries. ‘The Prussians 
were chiefly to blame for this torpor; they had 
secretly adopted the resolution, now that May- 
ence, the barrier of Northern Germany, had fallen,. 
to contribute no farther efficient aid to the prose- 
cution of the war. For two months they remain- 
ed there in perfect inactivity, the jealousy of the 
sovereigns concerning the affairs of Poland being 
equalled by the rivalry of the generals for the: 
command of the armies. Both monarchies had 
bitter cause afterward to lament this inaction ; for 
never again were their own armies on the Rhine 
so formidable, or those of the Republicans in 
such a state of disorganization.t 

Wearied at length with the torpor of their op- 
ponents, and pressed by the reiterated orders of 
the convention to undertake something decisive, 
the French general, Moreau, who commanded 
the army of the Moselle, commenced an 44 
attack on the Prussian corps posted at z 
Permasin. The Republican columns advanced: 
with intrepidity to the attack, but when they 
reached the Prussian redoubts, a terrible storm 
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“of grape arrested their advance; and, at the same 
‘time, their flanks were turned by the Duke of 
Brunswick, and a heavy fire of artillery carried 
french de- disorder into their masses, which soon 
feated at fell back, and precipitated themselves 
Permasin. jn confusion into the neighbouring 
ravines. In this affair the Republicans lost four 
thousand men and twenty-two pieces of cannon: 
a disaster which might have proved fatal to the 
-campaign, had it been as much improved as it 
“was neglected by the allied commanders.* 

The King of Prussia, a few days after, left the 
army to repair to Poland, in order to pursue, in 
concert with Russia, his plans of aggrandizement 
at the expense of that unhappy country; and the 
callies, having at length agreed on a plan of opera- 
tions, resumed offensive operations. The French 
occupied the ancient and celebrated lines of 
Weissenberg, constructed in former times for the 
protection of the Rhenish frontier from German 

invasion. They stretched from the town 
OI 268 Lauterburg on the Rhine through the 
“village of Weissenberg to the Vosges Mountains, 
and thus closed all access from that side into 
Alsace. For four months that they had been oc- 
cupied by the Republicans, all-the resources of 
art had been employed in strengthening them. 
The recent successes of the allies had brought 
them to the extreme left of this position, and they 
formed the design of attacking it from left to 
right, and forcing an abandonment of the whole 
Their lines Intrenchments. A simultaneous as- 
are stormed Sault was made by the Prussians, un- 
at Weissen- der the Duke of Brunswick, on the 
berg. left of the lines, by the defiles in the 
‘Vosges Mountains, while the Austrians, under 
Prince Waldeck, crossed the Rhine and turn- 
ed the right, and Wurmser himself, with the 
main body, endeavoured to force the centre. 
The attack on the right by Lauterburg obtain- 
ed only a momentary success; but Wurmser 
carried several redoubts in the centre, 
and soon got possession of Weissen- 
berg; and the left having been turned 
and forced back, the whole army retired in con- 
fusion, and some’ of the fugitives fled as far as 
Strasburg. Such was the tardiness of the al- 
lies, that the French lost only one thousand men 
in this general rout, which, if duly improved, 
might have occasioned the ruin of their whole 
army.t 
But this important success, which once more 
opened the territory of the Republic to 
a victorious enemy, and spread the ut- 
most consternation through the towns 
of Alsace, led to no results; and by developing 
he designs of Austria upon this province, con- 
“tributed to widen the breach between that power 
-and her wavering ally. Although, therefore, a 
powerful reaction commenced among the nobles 
an Alsace, and a formidable party was formed 
in Strasburg to favour the imperial projects, no- 
thing material was undertaken by their armies. 
Wurmser wasted in festivity and rejoicings the 
‘precious moments of incipient terror; the con- 
vention got time to recover from their alarm, and 
the Committee of Public Safety took the most 
energetic measures to restore the Democratic 
fervour in the shaken districts. A Revolution- 
sary force, under the command of a ferocious 
leader, traversed the province, confiscating with- 
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out mercy the property of the suspected individ- 
uals, and spreading, by the multitude of their 
arrests, the fear of death before every individual. 


“ Marat,” said Bandet, “has only demanded 


200,000 heads; were they a million, we would 
furnish them.” 
ment occasioned by those menaces, Wurmser 


advanced to the neighbourhood of Strasburg, 


where the whole constituted authorities offered 
to surrender it to the Imperialists in the name 
of Louis XVII. The Austrian commander, 
however, fettered by orders from Vienna, which 
prohibited him from doing anything which might 
prejudice their system of methodical conquest, 
declined to take possession of the city on these 
terms, and moved the Prussians to Saverne, in 
order to force back the Republicans, who were 
accumulating on that point. This project, how- 
ever, proved unsuccessful; the Prussians were 
driven’ back, and Wurmser, unable to undertake 
the siege of Strasburg by force, was obliged to 
withdraw, and confine his operations to the block- 
ade of Landau and siege of Fort panaau block- 
Vauban, which capitulated, with its aded, and Fort 
garrison of three thousand men, on Vauban taken. 
the 14th of November. The inhabitants of Stras- 
burg, thus abandoned to their fate, experienced 
the whole weight of Republican vengeance; sev- 
enty persons of the most distinguish- Qyyelrevence 
ed families were put to death, while of the French 
terror and confiscation reinstated the in Alsace. 

sway of the convention over that unhappy prov- 
ince. No sooner was the extent of the conspir- 
acy ascertained, than St. Just and Le Bas were 
despatched by the convention, and speedily put 
in force the terrific energy of the Revolution. 
The blood of the Royalists immediately fic wea 
in torrents: it was a sufficient grounc fcr con- 


demnation that any inhabitant had rerrained in — 


the village occupied by the allies; and a fourth 
of the families of the province, decimated by the 
guillotine, fled into the neighbouring districts of 
Switzerland, and were speedily enrolled in the 
tables of proscription.* 

The secession of Prussia from the confedera- 
cy now became ‘daily more and more evident. 
Wurmser in vain endeavoured to rouse them to 
any combined movements; orders from the cab- 
inet constrained the Duke of Brunswick to a line 
of conduct as prejudicial to his fame as a com- 
mander as it was injurious to the character of 
his country. On his return to Berlin, Frederic 
William was assailed by so many representa- 
tions from his ministers as to the deplorable 
state of the finances and the exhaustion of the 
national strength, in a contest foreign to the real 
interests of the nation, at the very time when the 
affairs of Poland required their undivided atten- 
tion, and the greatest possible display of force in 
that quarter, that he at first adopted the resolu- 
tion to recall all his troops from the Rhine ex- 
cept the small contingent which he was bound 
to furnish as a prince of the Empire, and or- 
ders to that effect were actually transmitted to 
the Prussian general. The cabinet of Vienna, 
informed of their danger, made the most press- 
ing remonstrances against such an untimely and 
ruinous defection, in which they were so well 
seconded by those of London and St. Petersburg 
that this resolution was rescinded, and, in con- 
sideration of a large Austrian subsidy, engaged 
to continue the contest. But orders were never- 
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porize as much as possible, and engage the Prus- 
Sian troops in no serious enterprise, or any con- 
quest which might turn to the advantage of the 
Austrians: the effect of which soon appeared in 
‘the removal of the Prussian mortars and can- 
‘non from the lines before Landau, at the mo- 
ment when the bombardment was going on with 
‘the greatest prospect of success. Shortly after 
‘they withdrew so large a part of the blockading 
force, that the garrison was enabled to commu- 
nicate freely with the adjacent country.* 

Meanwhile the Committee of Public Safety, 
very different from their tardy and di- 
vided opponents, did not confine their 
views to the subjugation of the Roy- 
alists in Alsace. They aspired to the complete 
deliverance of the Republican territory from the 
Noy. 17, Cuemy’s forces. To raise the blockade 
* of Landau, thirty thousand men from the 
armies of the Moselle and the Rhine were pla- 
ced under the orders of Pichegru, who were des- 
tined to penetrate the allied lines between the 
eantonments of the Austrian and Prussian for- 
ces; and these were supported by thirty-five 
thousand under General Hoche, who advanced 
‘from the side of La Sarre. After some prepar- 
‘atory movements, and various success, and 
many partial actions, the Republicans attacked 
‘tthe covering army of the Duke of Brunswick, 
Dec. 26, 12.great force, on the morning of the 26th 
*“* of December, who were in position near 
the castle of Geisberg, a little in front of Weis- 
‘senberg. Such was the dissension between the 
two commanders, in consequence of the evi- 
dent reluctance of the Prussians to engage, that 
a warm altercation took place between them, in 
‘presence of their respective officers, on the field 
The result, as might have been ex- 
Dec. 30. pected, was, that the allies, vigorously 
attacked in their centre, were driven from 
their positions ; and, after somie ineffectual at- 
tempts to make a stand on the left bank of the 
< Rhine, their whole army, in great 

jiege of Lan- 5 ? 

dau raised, Confusion, crossed to the right bank at 
and the allies Philipsberg, after raising the block- 
‘driven over ade of Landau, leaving their recent 
the Rhine. conquest of Fort Vauban to its fate, 
‘and completely evacuating in that quarter the 
French territory. Spire and Worms were speed- 
Jan. 19, 1794 ily reconquered, and Fort Vauban 
om <9 "*~ soon after evacuated. The Repub- 
lican armies, rapidly advancing, appeared before 
the gates of Manheim, and Germany, so recent- 
ty victorious, began to tremble for its own fron- 
tier.t 2 

These important results demonstrated the su- 
perior military combination which was now ex- 
erted on the part of the French to that of the al- 
lies. Forty thousand Prussians and Saxons 
were in a state of inaction on the other side of the 
Vosges Mountains, while the Austrians, over- 
matched by superior and concentrated forces, 
cwere driven across the Rhine. The French ac- 
‘cumulated forces from different armies to break 
“through one weakly-defended point, while the al- 
lies were in such a state of discord that they 
could not, even in the extremest peril, render any 
effectual assistance to each other.:$ It was not 
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‘theless given to the Duke of Brunswick to tem- 


difficult to foresee what would be the result of 
such a contest.* He ine 

The campaign on the Pyrenean frontier du- 
ring this year was not characterized Campaignon 
by any event of importance. At the the Spanish 
first breaking out of the war in Feb- frontier. 
ruary, the Spanish government made vigorous 
exertions to increase their armies, and the zeal 
and patriotism of the inhabitants soon supplied 
the deficiencies of the military establishment, and 
enabled them to put two considerable forces on 
foot. Two armies were formed: one of thirty 
thousand men,-destined to invade Roussillon ; 
the other of twenty-five thousand, to penetrate by 
the Bidassoa, on the side of Bayonne.t 

The Republican army on the western entrance 
of the Pyrenees occupied a line from St. Jean 
Pied de Port to the mouth of the Bidassoa, 
strengthened by three intrenched camps, while 
the Spaniards were stationed on the heights of 
St. Marcial, the destined theatre of honourable 
achievement to their arms in a more glorious 
war. On the 14th of April, the Span- __. 
iards, from their position, opened a vigor- AP"14- 
ous fire on the French line, and during the con- 
fusion occasioned by it among their opponents, 
crossed the Bidassoa, and carried a : 
fort which was soon after abandoned. ee <4 
This attack was only the prelude to a ; 
more decisive one, which took place on the Ist 
of May, when the French were driven Mast 
from one of their camps with the loss of “*7 ™ 
fifteen pieces of cannon; and on the 6th of June 
they were driven from another camp, 
and forced into St. Pied de Port, with 
the loss of all the cannon and ammunition which 
it contained. After these disasters, the Repub- 
liean commander was indefatigable in his en- 
deavours to restore the courage and discipline 
of his troops, and deeming them at length suffi- 
ciently experienced for offensive operations, he 
made a general attack, on the 29th of August, on 
the posts which the Spaniards had fortified on 
the French territory, but was repulsed with con- 
siderable loss, and disabled from undertaking’ 


June 6. 


support of their respective sides of the question.—Hard., ii., 
442. 
* So manifestly were the divisions of the allies and the de- 
fection of the Prussians the cause of all the disasters of the 
campaign on the German frontier, that the Duke of Bruns- 
wick himself did not hesitate to ascribe them to that cause. 
On the 24th of January, 1794, he wrote to Prince Louis of 
Prussia in these terms: ‘‘I have been enveloped in circum- 
stances as distressing as they were extraordinary, which 
have imposed upon me the painful necessity of acting as I 
have done. What a misfortune that external and internal 
dissensions should so frequently have paralyzed the move- 
ment of the armies, at the very time when the greatest ac- 
tivity was necessary. If, after the fall of Mayence, they had 
fallen on Houchard, whom they would have beaten, they 
would have prevented the march of troops'to the north, and, 
by consequence, the checks of Dunkirk and Maubeuge ; Sarre 
Louis, ill provisioned, and destitute at that period of any 
shelter from a bombardment, would have fallen in fifteen 
days. Alsace thus would have been turned by the Sarre : 
the capture of the lines of Lautern would have been more 
solid: and if the Republican army of the Rhine had been 
by that means separated from that of the Moselle, Landau 
would infallibly have fallen. I implore you to use your ef- 
forts to prevent the undue separation of the army ito de- 
tachments ; when this is the case, weak at every point, it 18 
liable to be cut up in detail. At Mayence the fruits of the 
whole war were lost ; and there is no hope that a third cam- 
paign will repair the disasters of the two preceding. | The 
same causes will divide the allied powers which have hither- 
to divided them: the movements of the armies will suffer 
from them as they have suffered : their march will be em- 
barrassed, retarded, prevented ; and the delay in the re-es- 
tablishment of the Prussian army, unavoidable perhaps from 
political causes, will become the cause in the succeeding 
campaign of incalculable disasters.”—See Hard., ii., 444, 
448, + Ann. Reg,, xxxiii., 396 
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any movement of consequence for the remainder 
of the campaign.* 
Operations of more importance took place du- 
ring the same campaign on the eastern 
Pyrenees. Side. I'he Spaniards, under Don Ri- 
April2l._ cardos, in the middle of April inva- 
ded Roussillon, and on the 21st, a small body 
having gained an advantage over an equal num- 
ber of french, this was followed soon alter by a 
general attack on the French camp, which ended 
in the defeat of the Republicans. Soon 
May 18. fier, the forts of Bellegrade and Villa 
Franca were taken, and Ricardos, pursuing his 
advantages, on the 29th of August attack- 
Aug. 29. 64 a large body of French at Milas, who 
were totally defeated, with the loss of fifteen pieces 
of cannon. The result of this was, that the in- 
vaders passed Perpignan, and interrupted the 
communication between Languedoc and Rous- 
sillon.t 
But the convention, alarmed at the rapid prog- 
7 ress of the Spaniards, at length took 
Invasion of the most vigorous measures to re-en- 
Roussillon. foree their armies, and the energetic 
government of the Committee of Public Safety 
restored success to the Republican standards. 
_ Two divisions of the French, about fif- 
Sept.17- teen thousand strong, were directed to 
move against the Spaniards, under Don Juan 
Courten, who had not above six thousand men 
at Peyrestortes, and their attack was combined 
with so much skill, that the enemy were assailed 
in front, both flanks and rear, at the same time. 
P After a gallant defence, the Spaniards 
Their defeat. ere forced to commence a retreat, 
which, though conducted for some time in good 
order, at length was converted into a flight, du- 
ring which they lost one thousand men killed 
and fifteen hundred prisoners, besides all their 
artillery and camp equipage.t 
Elated by this success, the Republicans propo- 
Sept. 22. Bat- Sed a general attack upon the Span- 
tle of Truellas ish army, which took place at ‘Tru- 
and defeat of ellas. ‘I’wenty thousand chosen 
the French. troops, divided into three columns, 
advanced against the Spanish camp. After an 
obstinate resistance, that which attacked the cen- 
tre, under the command of Dagobert, carried the 
intrenchments, and was on the point of gaining 
a glorious victory, when Courten, coming up 
with the Spanish reserve, prolonged the combat, 
and gave time for Don Ricardos, who had defeat- 
ed the attack on his left, to advance at the head 
of four regiments of cavalry, which decided the 
day. Three French battalions laid down their 
arms, and the remainder, formed into squares, 
retreated, in spite of the utmost efforts of the 
Spanish cavalry, not, however, till they had sus- 
tained a loss of four thousand men and ten pieces 
of artillery.$ 
Dagobert was immediately displaced from the 
supreme command for this disaster: and the Re- 
publicans, under Davoust, being shortly after re- 
enforced by fifteen thousand men, levied under 
~ the decree of the 23d of August, Ricardos was 
constrained, notwithstanding his success, to re- 
main upon the defensive. He retired, therefore, 
to a strong intrenched camp near Boulon, where 
he was attacked on the 3d of October by the 
French forces. From that time to the beginning 
of December, a variety of actions took place, 


And eastem 
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without any decisive advantage on either side, — 


but without the Spanish troops ever being dis- 
lodged from. their position. At that pe- peeks 
riod, Ricardos, having been strongly re- : 
enforced, resolved to resume the offensive. Early 
on the 7th of December he disposed his troops 
in four columns, and having surprised the ad- 
vanced posts, commenced an unexpected attack 
upon the French lines. ‘The Republicans, many 
of whom were inexperienced levies, instantly 
took to flight, and the whole army was routed, 
with the loss. of forty-six pieces of cannon, and 
two thousand five hundred men. The Spaniards. 
followed up this success by another expedition, 
against the town of Port Vendre, which they car- 
ried, with all the artillery mounted on its defen- 
ces; and soon after, Collioure surrender- Decae 
ed to their forces, with above eighty ~~~ ~~ 
pieces of cannon, while the Marquis Amarillas. 
overthrew the right, and carried such gecond rout of 
terror into the inexperienced forces of the French, 
the Republicans, that many battal- who fall back 
ions disbanded themselves, and fled t¢ Perpignan. 
into the interior, and the whole fell back in confu~ 
sion under the cannon of Perpignan. By ,, ” 
these repeated disasters, the French army “°° “ 
was so much discouraged, that almost all the 
National Guards left their colours, and the gen- 
eral-in-chief announced to the convention that 
he was only at the head of eight thousand men. 
Had the Spanish commander been aware of the- 
state of his opponents, he might, by a vigorous 
attack, have completed their ruin before the re- 
enforcements arrived from Toulon,* which, im 
the beginning of the following month, restored. 
the balance of the contending forces. 

At the conclusion of the preceding campaign, 
the French remained masters of the Campaign in. 
territory and city of Nice. An ex- the Maritime 
pedition projected by the Republi- Alps. Febru- 
cans against Sardinia totally failed. **Y 1* 
When the season was so far advanced as to per- 
mit operations in the Maritime Alps, the Pied-- 
montese army, consisting of thirty thousand na- 
tives and ten thousand Austrians, was posted 
along their summits, with the centre at Saorgio, 
strongly fortified. In the beginning of June, the 
Republicans, twenty-five thousand. strong, com- 
menced an attack in five columns, but after some 
partial success they resumed their positions, and 
being soon after weakened by detachments for 
the siege of Toulon, remained on the defensive 
till the end of July, when they made themselves. 
masters of the Col d’Argentiere and the Col de 
Sauteron, which excited the utmost alarm in the 
court of ‘Turin, and prevented them from send- 
ing those succours to the army in Savoy which 
the powerful diversion occasioned by the siege: 
of Lyons so evidently recommended.t 

The insurrection in Lyons offered an opportu- 
nity for establishing themselves in Feeble irrup- 
the south of France which could tion on the side- 
hardly have been hoped for by the of Chambérry.. 
allied powers. Had sixty thousand regular 
troops descended from the Alps in Italy, and 
taken advantage of the effervescence which: 
prevailed in Toulon, Marseilles, and Lyons, the- 
consequences might have been incalculable.. 
But such were the divisions among the allies,. 
that this golden opportunity, never to recur, was- 
neglected, and the court of Turin contented: 
themselves, during that unhoped-for diversion, 

* Jom., iv., 251, 262, 270, 273. Ann. Reg., xxxiii., 400. 
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with merely aiming at the expulsion of the | 
French from the valleys of the Arc and the Isere. 
This was no difficult matter, as they were mas- 
ders of the summits of Mont Cenis and the Little 
St. Bernard, and the French in the valleys be- 
meath were severely weakened by detachments 
for the siege of Lyons. In the middle of Au- 
gust, the Sardinian columns descended the rav- 


der the command of General Gordon, and after 
Ane. 15. 50m triflmg engagements, drove the 
s-*° Republicans from these narrow and 
winding valleys, and compelled them to take ref- 
mge under the cannon of Montmelian. But 
here terminated the success of this feeble inva- 
sion. Kellerman, hearing of the advance of the 
Sardinians, left the siege of Lyons to General 
Durnuy, and hastily returning to Chamberry, 
roused the National Guard to resist the enemy. 
Sar At the moment they were preparing to 
***: follow-up their advantages, the French 
commander anticipated them by a brisk attack, 
and, after a feeble resistance, drove them from 
the whole ground they had gained as far as the 
foot of Mont Cenis. Thus a campaign, from 
which, if boldly conducted, the liberation of all 
the southeast,of France might have been ex- 
pected, terminated, after an ephemeral success, 
in ultimate disgrace.* 

But while the operations of the allies in their 
Great dis- Vicinity were thus inefficient, the ef- 
content in forts of the French themselves were 
the south of a more decided and glorious char- 
of France. acter. The insurrection of the 31st 
of May, which subjected the legislature to the 
mob of Paris, and established the Reign of Ter- 
ror through all France, excited the utmost indig- 
nation in the southern provinces. Marseilles, 
Toulon, and Lyons openly espoused the Giron- 
dist party ; they were warmly attached to free- 
dom, but it was that regulated freedom which 
provides for the protection of all, not that which 
subjects the better classes to the despotism of the 
lower. The discontents went on increasing till 
the middle of July, when Chalier and Riard, the 
leaders of the Jacobin club, were put to death. 
From that moment they were declared in a state 
of insurrection, and the Girondist leaders, per- 
ceiving that the Royalist party had gained the 
ascendency in the town, withdrew, and Precy 
‘was named to the command of the armed force. 
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They immediately began to cast cannon, raise 
intrenchments, and make every preparation for 
a vigorous defence.t 

This discontent first broke into open violence 
Abortive in- in Marseilles. At the first intelli- 
surrection at gence, Kellerman despatched Gener- 
Marseilles. a] Carteaux to prevent a corps of ten 
thousand men, from that city, from effecting a 
junction with the volunteers from Lyons. Had 
this junction been effected, there can be no doubt 
that the whole of the south of France would have 
thrown off the yoke of the convention. But Car- 
teaux, after overawing Avignon and Pont d’Es- 
prit, encountered the Marseillois corps, first at 
Salons, and afterward at Septiemes, where he 
totally defeated it, and the following day entered 
Marseilles. Terror instantly resumed its sway ; 
the prisons were emptied; all the leaders of the 
Girondists thrown into confinement, and the 
guillotine, ever in the rear of the Republican ar- 
mies, installed in bloody sovereignty. 

* Jom, iv., 195, 206. Bot., i., 294, 300-309. Th., v-, 307, 
310. + Th., v., 142, 148. Toul., iv., 55. 
+ Toul., iv., 63, 66. Jom., iv., 208, 209, Th., v., 74 
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A large proportion of the citizens of Mar- 
seilles fled to Toulon, where they Reyojs at 
spread the most dismal accounts of Toulon,waich 
the sufferings of their fellow-citi- opens its gates 
zens, and the fate which awaited ‘the English. 
Toulon if it fell into the hands of the Republi- 
cans. That rising seaport already possessed a 
population of twenty-five thousand souls, and 
was warmly opposed to the Revolution, from the 
suffering which had involvedits population ever 
since its commencement, and the number of of- 
ficers connected with the aristocracy who had 
enjoyed situations in the marine under the an- 
cient government. In the extremity to which 
they were reduced, threatened by the near ap- 
proach of the Republican forces, and destitute 
of adequate means of defence, the inhabitants saw 
no alternative but to open their harbour to the 
English fleet which was cruizing in the vicinity, 
and proclaim Louis XVII. as king. The pri- 
mary sections were accordingly convoked, and 
the proposal was unanimously agreed to; the 
dauphin was proclaimed; the English squadrons 
entered the harbour, and the crews of seven ships 
of the line, who proved refractory, were allowed 
to retire, while those of the remainder joined the 
inhabitants. Shortly afterward the Spanish 
squadron arrived, bringing with them a consid- 
erable re-enforcement of land troops, and the al- 
lied forces, eight thousand strong, took possess- 
ion of all the forts in the city.* The English 
admiral, Hood, on this occasion, engaged in the 
most solemn manner, in two different proclama- 
tions, to take possession of Toulon solely and 
exclusively in the name and for the behoof of 
Louis XVIL., and to restore the fleet to the mo- 
narchical government of France on a general 
peace.t 

Carteaux immediately ordered a detachment 
of his forces to march against the in- Revolt and 
surgents, but the garrison, supported siege of 
by a body of the National Guards of Lyons. 
Toulon, marched to meet them, and the Repub- 
licans, surprised, were obliged to fall back in 
confusion. This check proved the necessity of 
more energetic measures; a large portion of the 
army of Italy was recalled from the Alps, the 
National Guards of the neighbouring depart- 
ments called out, new levies ordered, and the di- 
rections of Robespierre immediately acted upon, 


* Jom.,iv., 209,211. Toul., iv., 67, 68. 

+ In the first proclamation, Admiral Hood said, “Tf the 
people declare openly in favour of a monarchical govern- 
ment, and they resolve to put me in possession of the har- 
bour, they shall receive all the succours which the squadron 
under my command can afford. I declare that property and 
persons shall be held sacred: we wish only to establish 
peace. Whenit is concluded, we shall restore the fleet to 
France agreeably to the inventory which shall be made 
out.” In the second he was equally explicit: “ Consider- 
ing that the sections of Toulon, by the commissioners 
whom they have sent to me, have made a solemn declara- 
tion in favour of Louis XVII. and a monarchical govern- 
ment, and that they will use their utmost efforts to break 


| the chains which fetter their country, and re-establish the 


constitution as it was accepted by their defunct sovereign in 
1789: I repeat, by this present declaration, that I take pos- 
session of Toulon, and shall keep it solely as a deposite for 
Louis XVIL., and that only till peace is re-established in 
France, which I trust is not far distant.”—Proclamation 
of the 28th of August, 1793, Hard., ii., 357, 359. These 
were the true principles of the anti-Revolutionary war: 
very different from those proclaimed by the Austrians on the 
taking of Valenciennes and Condé ; nor was the subsequent 
destruction of the fleet, when Toulon was retaken by the Re- 
publicans, any departure from good faith in this transac- 
tion. England was bound to restore the fleet toa monarch- 
ichal government and Louis XVII., but not to hand it over 
tothe Revolutionary government, the most bitter enemy of 
both. 
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that Lyons must be burned and razed to the 

ound, and then the siege of ‘Toulon formed.* 

At the first intelligence of the revolt of Lyons, 

Kellerman assembled eight thousand 

29th July. yen and a small train of artillery to 
observe the place. But this was totally insufii- 
cient even to maintain its ground before the 
armed population of the city, which soon amount- 
ed to thirty thousand men. A military chest 
was formed; a paper currency, guaranteed by 
the principal merchants, issued ; cannon in great 
numbers cast at a foundry within the walls; 
and fortifications, under the direction of an able 
engineer, erected upon all the beautiful heights 
which encircle the city.t 

The troops of the Republicans, though daily 
increasing, were for long unable to make head 
against forces so considerable, supported by the 
ardour of a numerous and enthusiastic popula- 
tion. During the whole of August, accordingly, 
and the beginning of September, the siege made 
little progress, and the batteries of the besiegers 
were scarcely armed. 'The besieged, meanwhile, 
made proposals for an accommodation; but the 
commissaries of the convention returned for an- 
swer, “‘ Rebels! first show yourselves worthy of 
pardon, by acknowledging your crime; lay down 
your arms; deliver up the keys of your city, and 
deserve the clemency of the convention by a sin- 
cere repentance.” But the inhabitants, well 
aware of the consequence of such submission, 
returned for answer, ‘‘Conduct so atrocious as 
yours proves what we have to expect from your 
clemency : we shall firmly await your arrival; 
and you will never capture the city but by 
marching over ruins and piles of dead.”’t 

No sooner-were the convention informed of 
Great efforts the entrance of the English into Tou- 
of the Repub- lon, than they redoubled in their ar- 
licans for its dour for the subjugation of Lyons. 
reduction. They indignantly rejected the ad- 
vice of several of their members, in whose bosom 
the feelings of humanity were not utterly extinct, 
for an accommodation with the inhabitants, and 
took the most energetic measures for the prose- 
cution of the siege. A hundred pieces of can- 
non, drawn from the arsenals of Besancon and 
Grenoble, were immediately mounted on the bat- 
teries; veteran troops selected from the army on 
the frontiers of Piedmont, and four corps formed, 
which on different sides pressed the outworks of 
the city. Ina succession of contests in the outer in- 
trenchments, the Lyonese evinced the most he- 
roic valour; but although the success was fre- 
quently balanced, the besiegers, upon the whole, 
had the advantage, and the horrors of war, which 
they had so strenuously endeavoured to keep at 
Bombardment @ distance, at length fell on this de- 
ofthe city, and voted place. On the 24th of Sep- 
cruelty of the tember, a terrible bombardment and 
Boeke pers, cannonade, with red-hot shot, was 
commenced, which was continued without inter- 
mission for a whole week. Night and day the 
flaming tempest fell on the quarter of St. Clair, 
and speedily involved in conflagration the mag- 
nificent hotels of that opulent district, the splen- 
did public buildings which had so long adorned 
the Place Bellecour, and the beautiful quays of 
the river. Soon after, the arsenal blew up with 
a terrific explosion. At length the flames reach- 
ed the great hospital, one of the noblest monu- 
ments of the charity of the past age, now filled 


* Toul., iv., 68. + Ann, Reg., xxxiii.,406, Toul..j , 
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with the wounded and the dying from every: 
quarter of the town; a black flag was hoisted. 
on its summit to avert the fury of the besiegers’ 
from that last asylum of humanity, but this only? 
served to redouble their activity and guide their: 
shot, which were directed with such unerring: 
aim, that after the flames had been two-and-for—- 
ty times extinguished, it was burned to the- 
ground.* 

The ravages of the bombardment, however, 
increased the sufferings of the inhabitants, with- 
out diminishing their means of defence. But 
soon after, the incessant assaults of the Repub- 
licans made them master of the heights of St. 
Croix, which commanded the city from a nearer 
position; and about the same time, the re-en- 
forcements which arrived from the southern. de-- 
partments, now thoroughly roused by the efforts 
of the convention, enabled the besiegers to cut, 
off all communication between the inhabitants- 
and the country, on which they had hitherto de--. 
pended for provisions. Before the end of Sep- 
tember, fifty thousand men were assembled be- 
fore the walls; and notwithstanding the most 
rigid economy in the distribution of food, the 
pangs of want began to be severely felt. Shortly 
after,t the garrison of Valenciennes arrived, and. 
by their skill in the management of artillery, 
gave a fatal preponderance to the besieging force, 
while Couthon came up with twenty-five thou- 
sand rude mountaineers from the quarter of Au- 
vergne. 

The hopes of the inhabitants had been chiefly 
rested on a diversion from the side of p,caafut suf. 
Savoy, where the Piedmontese troops ferings of tle 
were slowly assembling for offensive inhabitants 
operations. But these expectations Sept 30. 
were cruelly disappointed. After a feeble irrup+ 
tion into the valley of St. Jean de Maurienne, 
and some ephemeral success, the Sardinian army - 
was driven back in disgrace over Mont Cenis; 
having failed in taking advantage of an opportu- 
nity more favourable for the establishment of. 
the Royalist party in the south of France than 
was ever againto recur. This disaster, coupled 
with the pressure of famine, now severely weak- 
ened the spirits of the besieged. Yet, though de- 
serted by all the world, and assailed by a force 
which at length amounted to above sixty thou- 
sand men, the inhabitants nobly and resolutely 
maintained their defence. In vain the bombard- - 
ment was continued with unexampled severity, . 
and twenty-seven thousand bombs, five thousand: 
shells, and eleven thousand red-hot shot, thrown 
into the city; regardless of the iron storm, one 
half of the citizens manned the works, while the 
other half watched the flight of the burning pro- 
jectiles, and carried water to the quarters where 
the conflagration broke forth.t 

But these efforts, however glorious, could not: 
finally avert the stroke of fate. The convention; 
irritated at the slow progress of the siege, depri- 
ved Kellerman of the command) and ordered him 
to the bar of the convention to give an account 
of his conduct, although his talent and energy in, 
repelling the Piedmontese invasion had been the- 
salvation of the Republic. The command of the 
besieging army was given to General Doppet, 
who received orders instantly to reduce Lyons by: 
fire and sword. To quicken his operations, the 
savage Couthon, as commissioner of the conven- 


* Jom., iv., 187, 189. Toul., iv., 71, 75. Th. v: 
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tion, was invested with a despotic authority over 
the generals, and he instantly resolved to carry 
Lyons by main force, and employ in the storm 
the whole sixty thousand men who were employ- 
ed in the siege.* 
On the 29th of September a general attack was 
made by the new commander on the 
intrenchmerts of the besieged, the ob- 
ject of which was to force the fortified 
posts at the point of Perrache, near the conflu- 
ence of the Saone and the Rhone. After an ob- 
stinate resistance, the batteries of St. Foix, which 
commanded that important point, were carried 
by the Republicans; and the bridge of La Mal- 
atierre, which connected it with the opposite 
bank, was forced. No farther intrenchments re- 
mained between the assailants. and the city; the 
last moment of Lyons seemed at hand. But 
Precy hastened to the scene of danger at the head 
of a chosen band of citizens; the assailants were 
encountered and driven back, with the loss of 
above two thousand men, from the plain of Per- 
rache; but, notwithstanding all their efforts, he 
could not prevent them from maintaining their 
ground on the bridge and heights of St. Foix.t 
But all these heroic efforts could not arrest the 
progress of a more fatal enemy within its walls. 
Famine was consuming the strength of the be- 
sieged ; for long the women had renounced the 
use of bread, in order to reserve it for the comba- 
tants; but they were soon reduced to half a pound 
a day of this humble fare. The remainder of the 
inhabitants lived on a scanty supply of oats, 
which was daily served out, with the most rigid 
economy, from the public magazine. But even 
these resources were at length exhausted ; in the 
beginning of October,t provisions of every kind 
had failed; and the thirty sections of Lyons, 
subdued by stern necessity, were compelled to 
nominate deputies to proceed to the hostile camp. 
The brave Precy, however, even in this extrem- 
Precy forces his ity, disdained to submit. With 
way through the generous devotion, he resolved to 
besiegers’ lines. force his way, at the head of a cho- 
sen band, through the enemy’s lines, and seek in 
foreign climes that freedom of which France had 
become unworthy. On the night of the 9th of 
October, the heroic column, consisting of two 
thousand men, the flower of Lyons, set forth, 
with their wives and children, and what little 
property they could save from the ruin of their 
fortunes. ‘They began, in two columns, their per- 
ijlous march, guided by the light of their burning 
habitations, amid the tears and blessings of those 
triends who remained behind. Scarcely had they 
set out, however, when a bomb fell into an am- 
munition wagon, by the explosion of which great 
numbers were killed. Notwithstanding this dis- 
aster, the head of the column broke the division 
opposed to it, and forced its way through the lines 
of the besiegers, but an overwhelming force soon 
assailed the centre and rear. As they proceeded, 
hey found themselves enveloped on every side; 
all the heights were lined with cannon, and every 
house filled with soldiers; an indiscriminate 
massacre took place, in which men, women, and 
infants alike perished; and of the whole who 
left Lyons, scarcely fifty foreed their way with 
Precy into the Swiss territories.$ 


Their he- 
roic efforts. 
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On the following day the Republicans tool: 
possession of Lyons. The troops ob- 
served strict discipline; they were lodged 
in barracks, or bivouacked on the Place 
Bellecour and the Terreaux: the inhabitants in-- 
dulged a fleeting hope that a feeling of humanity 
had at length touched the bosoms of their con-- 
querors.* They little knew the bitterness of Re--: 
publican hatred: Lyons was not spared; it was 
only reserved for cold-blooded vengeance. 

No sooner was the town subdued than Cou- 
thon entered at the head of the authorities of the- 
convention, and instantly reinstated the Jacobin- 
municipality in full sovereignty, and commis-- 
sioned them to seek out and denounce the guilty. 
He wrote to Paris that the inhabitants consisted ' 
of three classes: 1. The guilty rich. 2. The 
selfish rich. 3. The ignorant workmen, incapa- 
ble of any wickedness. ‘The first,” he said,, 
“should be guillotined, and their houses destroy-- 
ed; the fortunes of the second confiscated; and 
the third removed elsewhere, and their place sup- 
plied by a Republican colony.” 

“On the ruins of this infamous city,” said’ 
Barere, inthe name of the Committee oo ouinar 
of Public Safety, when he announced See Oe 
that Lyons was subdued, ‘shall be the conven- 
raised a monument to the eternal glory tion to the 
of the convention; and on it shall be ™Bbitants- 
engraved the inscription, “ Lyons made war on 
freedom: Lyons is no more.” The name of the 
unfortunate city was suppressed by a decree of 
the convention: it was termed the ‘‘ Commune 
Affranchie.” All the inhabitants were appoint- 
ed to be disarmed, and the whole city destroyed, 
with the exception only of the poor’s house, the 
manufactories, the great workshops, the hospitals, 
and public monuments. A commission of five 
members was appointed to inflict vengeance om 
the inhabitants: at their head were Couthon and 
Collot @Herbois. The former presided over the 
destruction of the edifices, the latter over the 
annihilation of the inhabitants. Attended by a 
crowd of satellites, Couthon traversed the finest 
quarters of the city with a silver hammer; he 
struck at the door of the devoted houses, exclaim- 
ing at the same time, ‘‘ Rebellious house, I strike: 
you in the name of the law!” Instantly the 
agents of destruction, of whom twenty thousand. 
were in the pay of the convention, surrounded. 
the dwelling and levelled it with the ground. 
The expense of these demolitions, which contin- 
ued without interruption for six months, was 
greater than it cost to raise the princely Hotel of 
the Invalids: it amounted to the enormous sum. 
of £700,000. The palaces thus destroyed were 
the finest private buildings in France, three sto-~ 
ries in height, and erected in the richest style of 
the buildings of Louis XIV.+ 

But this vengeance on inanimate stones was 
but a prelude to more bloody execu- Collot a’Her- 
tions. Collot d’Herbois, the next bois’ proceed- 
proconsul, was animated with an ’»8*- 
envenomed feeling towards the inhabitants; ten 
years before he had been hissed off their stage, 
and the vicissitudes of the Revolution had now 
placed resistless power in the hands of an indif- 
ferent provincial comedian; an emblem of the 
too frequent tendency of civil convulsions to el. 
evate whatever is base, and sink whatever 1s 
noble among mankind. The discarded actor re- 
solved at leisure to gratify a revenge of ten 
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years’ duration; innumerable benefits since con- 
ferred on him by the people of Lyons, and no 
small share of their favour, had not been able to 
extinguish this ancient grudge. Fouché (of 
Nantes), afterward so well known as minister of 
police under Napoleon, the worthy associate of 
Collot d@’Herbois, published before his arrival a 
.proclamation, in which he declared “that the 
French people could acknowledge no other wor- 
ship but that of universal morality; no other 
faith but that of its own sovereignty; that all re- 
ligious emblems placed on the roads, on the 
houses, or on public places, should be destroy- 
ed;* that the mortcloth used at funerals should 
bear, instead of a religious emblem, a figure of 
Sleep, and that over the gate of the cemetery 
should be written, Death is an eternal sleep.” 

“= Proceeding on these atheistical principles, the 
Hi ___ first step of Collot d’Herbois and 
SHwieeag Fouché was to institute a féte in 

honour of Chalier, the Republican 
governor of Lyons, a man of the most execrable 
character, who had been put to death on the first 
insurrection against the rule of the convention. 
The churches were next closed, the priests abol- 
ished, the decade established, and every vestige 
of religion extinguished. The bust of Chalier 
owas then carried through the streets, followed by 
an immense crowd of assassins and prostitutes, 
exclaiming, “A bas les aristocrates! Vive le 
guillotine!” after them came an ass, bearing the 
Gospel, the cross, the communion vases, and all 
the most sacred emblems of the Christian wor- 
ship; the procession came to the Place des Ter- 
eaux, where an altar was prepared amid the 
guins of that once splendid square. Fouché 
then exclaimed, ‘The blood of the wicked can 
alone appease thy manes! We swear before 
thy sacred image to avenge thy death: the blood 
of the aristocrats shall serve for its incense.” 
At the same time a fire was lighted on the altar, 
the crucifix and the Gospel were committed to 
the flames, the consecrated bread trampled un- 
der the feet of the mob, and the ass compelled 
to drink out of the communion cup the conse- 
erated wine. After this, the procession, singing 
indecent songs, traversed the streets, followed by 
an ambulatory guillotine.t 
The Revolutionary Tribunal, established un- 
Dreadful meas- der Such auspices, was not slow in 
‘ares ofthe Rev- Consummating the work of destruc- 
‘olutionary Tri- tion. “Convinced, as we are,” 
bunal there. said Collot d’Herbois, “that there 
as not an innocent soul in the whole city but 
such as was loaded with chains by the enemies 
of the people, we are steeled against every senti- 
ment of mercy; we are resolved that the blood 
of the patriots shall be revenged in a manner at 
once prompt and terrible. The decree of the 
convention for the destruction of Lyons has been 
passed, but hardly anything has been done for 
ats execution. The work of demolition goes on 
‘too slowly: more rapid destruction is required 
by Republican impatience. The explosion of 
the mine or the ravages of fire can alone ex- 
press its omnipotence; its will can admit of no 
control, like the mandates of tyrants: it should 
resemble the lightning of Heaven.” ‘ We must 
annihilate at once the enemies of the Republic; 
that mode of revenging the outraged sovereignty 
of the people will be infinitely more appalling 
than the trifling and insufficient work of the 
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guillotine. Often twenty wretches on the same 
day have undergone punishment, but my impa- 
tience is insatiable till all the conspirators have 
disappeared; popular vengeance calls for the 
destruction of our whole enemies at one blow; 
we are preparing the thunder.”* 

In pursuance of these principles, orders were 
given to the Revolutionary Tribunal to redouble 
their exertions. ‘‘ We are dying of fatigue,” 
said the judges and the executioner to Collot 
@Herbois. “Republicans,” replied he, “the 
amount of your labours is nothing to mine; burn 
with the same ardour as I for your country, and 
you will soon recover your strength.” But the 
ferocity of their persecutors was disappointed by 
the heroism which most of these victims dis- 

layed in their last moments. Seated on the 
fatal chariots, they embraced each other with 
transports of enthusiasm, exclaiming, 
*‘ Mourir pour la patrie 
Est le sort le plus doux, 
Le plus digne d’envie.” 

Many women watched for the hour when 
their husbands were to pass to execution, pre- 
cipitated themselves upon the chariot, locked 
them in their arms, and voluntarily suffered 
death by their side. Daughters surrendered their 
honour to save their parents’ lives; but the mon- 
sters who violated them, adding treachery to 
crime, led them out to behold the execution of 
the objects for whom they had submitted to sac- 
rifices worse than death itself.t 

Deeming the daily execution of fifteen or 
twenty such persons too tardy a dis- pitrillade 
play of Republican vengeance, Collot of the pris- 
d’Herbois prepared a new and simul- ners. 
taneous mode of punishment. Sixty captives, 
of both sexes, were led out together, tightly 
bound in a file, to the Place du Brotteaux; they 


‘were arranged in two files, with a deep ditch on 


each side, which was to be their place of sepul- 
chre, while gendarmes, with uplifted sabres, 
threatened with instant death whoever moved 
from the position in which they stood. At the 
extremity of the file, two cannon, loaded with 
grape, were so placed as to enfilade the whole. 
The wretched victims beheld with firmness the 
awful preparations, and continued singing the 
patriotic hymns of the Lyonese till the signal 
was given and the guns were discharged. Few 
were so fortunate as to obtain death at the first 
fire; the greater part were merely mutilated, and 
fell uttering piercing cries, and beseeching the 
soldiers to put a period to their sufferings. Bro- 
ken limbs, torn off by the shot, were scattered in 
every direction, while the blood flowed in tor- 
rents into the ditches on either side of the line.t 
A second and a third discharge were insufficient 
to complete the work of destruction, till at length 
the gendarmerie, unable to witness such pro- 
tracted sufferings, rushed in and despatched the 
survivers with their sabres. The bodies were 
collected and thrown into the Rhone. 

On the following day, this bloody scene was 
renewed on a still greater scale. Vast numbers 
Two hundred and nine captives, who there per- 
drawn from the prisons of Roanne, ‘shed. 
were brought before the Revolutionary judges 
at the Hotel de Ville, and, after merely interro- 
gating them as to their names and. professions, 
the lieutenant of the gendarmerie read a sentence, 
condemning them all to be executed together. 
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there were two too many. 


‘mercial prosperity of Lyons. 
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mistaken for others—that they were not the per- 


‘sons condemned. With such precipitance was 


the affair conducted, that two commissaries of the 
prison were led out along with their captives ; 
their cries, their reclamations, were alike disre- 
garded. In passing the bridge Morand, the error 
was discovered upon the prisoners being count- 
ed: it was intimated to Collot d’Herbois that 
“What signifies it,” 
said he, “that there are two too many; if they 


-die to-day, they cannot die to-morrow.” The 
whole were brought to the place of execution, a 
smeadow near the granary of Part Dieu, where 
‘they were attached to one cord, made fast to trees 


at stated intervals, with their hands tied behind 
their backs, and numerous pickets of soldiers 
disposed so as by one discharge to destroy them 
all. Ata signal given, the fusillade commenced ; 
but few were killed; the greater part had only a 
jaw or a limb broken, and, uttering the most 
piercing cries, broke loose in their agony from 


-the rope, and were cut down by the gendarmerie 


in endeavouring to escape.* ‘The greatnumbers 
who survived the discharge rendered the work 
of destruction a most laborious operation, and 
several were still breathing on the following day, 
when their bodies were mingled with quicklime, 
and cast into a common grave. Collot d’Her- 
bois and Fouché were witnesses of this butchery 
from a distance, by means of telescopes which 
they directed to the spot. 

All the other fusillades, of which there were 
several, were conducted in the same manner. 
One of them was executed under the windows of 
a hotel on the Quay, where Fouche, with thirty 
Jacobins and twenty courtesans, were engaged at 
dinner: they rose from the table to enjoy the 
spectacle. ‘The bodies of the slain were floated 
in such numbers down the Rhone, that the waters 
were poisoned, and the danger of contagion at 
length obliged Collot d’Herbois to commit them 


‘to the earth. During the course of five months, 


upward of six thousand persons suffered death 
by the hands of the executioners, and more 


‘than double that number were driven into exile. 


Among those who perished on the scaffold were 
all the noblest and most virtuous characters of 
Lyons—all who were distinguished either for gen- 
erosity, talent, oraccomplishment. The engineer 
Morand, who had recently constructed the cele- 
brated bridge over the Rhone, which bore his 
name, was among the first to suffer, and he was 
succeeded by a generous merchant, whose only 
erime consisted in having declared that he would 
give 500,000 francs to rebuild the Hotel Dieu, 
the noblest monument of charity in Lyons.t 
These dreadful atrocities excited no feeling of 
indignation in the convention. With disgraceful 
animosity, they were envious of any city which 
promised to interfere with the despotism of the 
Parisian populace, and were secretly rejoiced at 
an excuse for destroying the wealth, spirit, and 
inicliigenee which had sprung up with the com- 
“The arts and 
commerce,” said Hebert, “ are the greatest ene- 
mies of freedom. Paris should be the centre of 
political authority: no‘community should be suf- 
fered to exist which can pretend to rival the cap- 
ital.” Barere announced the executions to the 
convention in the following words: “The corp- 
ses of the rebellious Lyonese floated down the 
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&m vain several exclaimed that they had been 


Rhone, will teach the perfidious citizens of Tou- 
lon the fate which awaits them.”’* 

The troops engaged in the siege of Lyons 
were immediately moved towards that unhappy 
city ; twelve battalions of the army of Italy were 
destined to the same service, and soon forty 
thousand men were assembled under its walls. 
It presented, nevertheless, great difficulties to be 
overcome.t 

On the land side Toulon is backed by a ridge 
of lofty hills, on which, for above a cen- Siege of 
tury past, fortifications had been erected. Toulon. 
Though formidable to the attacking force, how- 
ever, these fortified posts were not less dangerous 
to the besieged, if once they fell into the hands 
of the enemy, for the greater part of the city and 
harbour could be reached by their guns. The 
mountain of Faron and the Hauteur de Grasse 


‘are the principal points of this rocky range: on 


their possession depends the maintenance of the 
placet 

Shortly after their disembarcation, the English 
made themselves masters of the defile of Olli- 
oulles, a rocky pass of great strength, well known 
to travellers for its savage character, which forms 
the sole communication between the promontory 
of Toulon and the mainland of France. An 
English detachment of six hundred men had 
driven the Republican posts from this important 
point; but the defence having been unwisely in- 
trusted to a Spanish force, Cartaux assailed it 
in the beginning of September with , . o9 
above five thousand men, and after a ies 
slight resistance regained the pass. Its occu- 
pation being deemed too great a division of the 
garrison of the town, already much weakened by 
the defence of the numerous fortified posts in the 
vicinity of the harbour, no attempt was made to 
regain the lost ground, and the Republican vi- 
dettes were pushed up to the external works of 
Toulon. As a recompense for this important 
service, Cartaux was deprived of his command 
by the convention, and Dugommier invested 
with the direction of the besieging force.§ 

Every exertion was made by the allied troops 
and the inhabitants of Toulon, during ajies as- 
the respite afforded by the siege of semble for 
Lyons, to strengthen the defences of its defence. 
the town; but the regular force was too small, 
and composed of too heterogeneous materials, to 
inspire any well-grounded confidence in their 
means of resistance. ‘The English troops did 
not exceed five thousand men, and little reliance 
could be’ placed on the motley crowd of eight 
thousand Spanish, Piedmontese, and Neapolitan 
soldiers who composed the remainder of the gar- 
rison. The hopes of the inhabitants were prin~ 
cipally rested on powerful re-enforcements from 
England and Austria; but their expectations 
from both these powers were miserably disap- 
pointed. They made the utmost efforts, how- 
ever, to strengthen the defence of the place, and 
in especial endeavoured to render impregnable 
the Fort Eguillette, placed at the extremity of the 
promontory which shuts in the lesser harbour, 
and which, from its similarity to the position of 
the great fortress of the same name, they called 
the Little Gibraltar.|l 

In the beginning of September Lord Mulgrave 
arrived, and assumed the command of the whole 
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garrison, and the most active operations were 
immediately commenced for strengthening the 
outworks on the mountain range behind the 
city.* The heights of Malbousquet, of Cape 
Brun, and of |’Eguillette, were soon covered 
with works traced out by the French engineers. 

No sooner had General Dugommier taken the 
command, and the whole besieging army assem- 
bled, than it was resolved to commence an at- 
tack on the hill forts which covered the harbour ; 
and for this purpose, while a false attack was 
directed against Cape Brun, the principal effort 
was to be made for the possession of the Mount- 
ain of Faron and the Fort Malbousquet. With 
this view, the breaching batteries were placed un- 
der the direction of a young officer of artillery, 
then chief of battalion, destined to outstrip all his 
predecessors in European history, Napoleon Bo- 
naparte. Under his able superintendence, the 
works of the fort soon began to be seriously dam- 
aged; and to interrupt the operation, a sally was 
resolved upon from the garrison.t 

On the 30th of November, the sally was made 
Progress of by three thousand men from the town, 
the siege. 
Noy. 30.  Arrennes, from which this annoyance 
was experienced; while another column, of near- 
ly the same strength, proceeding in the opposite 
direction, was destined to force the batteries at the 
gorge of Ollioulles, and destroy the great park 
placed there. Both attacks were at first crown- 
ed with complete success; the batteries were 
carried, and the park on the point of being taken, 
when Dugommier, after haranguing the troops, 
led them back to the charge, and succeeded in 
repulsing the assailants. On the side of Arren- 
nes, the sally was equally fortunate; all the ene- 
my’s works were carried, and their guns spiked; 
but the impetuosity of the detachment having led 
them too far in pursuit of the enemy, they were, 
in their turn, attacked by fresh troops, headed by 
Napoleon, and driven back to the city with con- 
siderable loss. In this affair, General O’Hara, 
who had recently arrived from England, was 
wounded, and Dugommier was twice struck with 
spent balls, though without experiencing any se- 
rious injury.t 

The whole force of the besiegers was now di- 
rected against the English redoubt, erected in the 
centre of the works on the neck of land called 
Eguillette, and regarded as the key of the defence 
on that quarter. After battering the forts for a 
considerable time, the fire of the besiegers be- 
came quite incessant for the whole of the 16th 
Dee. 17 of December; and at two o’clock on the 

*“" morning of the 17th, the Republicans ad- 

vaneed to the assault. They were received with 
a tremendous fire of grape and muskeiry from 
the works, and soon the ditch was filled with the 
dead and the dying. The column was driven 
back, and Dugommier, who headed it, gave all 
over for lost; but fresh troops continually ad- 
vancing, with great intrepidity, at length over- 
powered the Spanish soldiers, to whom a part of 
the line was intrusted, and surrounded the Brit- 
ish detachment, nearly three hundred of whom 
fell while gallantly defending their part of the in- 
trenchments. The possession of this fort by the 
enemy rendered the farther maintenance of the 
exterior defences impracticable ; and in the night 
the whole of the allied troops were withdrawn 
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from the promontory to the city of Toulon.* Na> 
poleon had strongly recommended this measure, 
as the possession of this fort, which command-- 
ed the inner harbour, would render the situation’ 
of the fleet extremely perilous, and, in all proba-- — 
bility, lead to the evacuation of the city. 

While this important success was gained on» 
the side of Fort Higuillette, the Re- y) cisivemeas-. 
publicans were not less fortunate on yres of Napo- 
the other extremity of the line. A leon. Storm 
little before daybreak, and shortly ing ofthe exie~ 
after the firing had ceased on the “2 ‘rts. 
promontory, a general attack was made by the 
enemy on the whole extensive range of posts 
which crowned the Mountain of Faron. On the 
eastern side the Republicans were repulsed; but: 
on the north, where the mountain was nearly 
eighteen hundred feet in height, steep, rocky, and: 
apparently inaccessible, they succeeded in ma~ 
king good their ascent through paths deemed im-~ 
practicable. Hardly were the allies beginning. 
to congratulate themselves on the defeat of what 
they deemed the main attack, when they beheld 
the heights above them crowded with glittering 
battalions, and the tricolor flag displayed from 
the loftiest summit of the mountain.t 

These conquests, which were projected by the- 
genius of Napoleon, were decisive of the fate of 
the place. The garrison, it is true, still consist— 
ed of above ten thousand men, and the works of 
the town itself were as yet uninjured; but the 
harbour was untenable, as the shot from the 
heights of Faron and Fort Eguillette ranged over 
its whole extent. Sir Samuel Hood alone warm- 
ly insisted wpon the propriety of an immediate 
effort to regain the outworks which had been lost; 
his advice was overruled by all the other officers, 
and it was resolved to evacuate the place.t 

Measures were immediately taken to carry 
this determination into effect. The 
exterior forts, which still remained in 
the hands of the allies, were all aban- 
doned, and information conveyed to the princi- 

al inhabitants that the means of retreat would. 
be afforded them on board the British squadron, 
while the fleet was moved to the outer roads, be- 
yond the reach of the enemy’s fire. But much 
confusion necessarily ensued with a garrison: 
composed of so many different nations, and the 
Neapolitans, in particular, fled from their posts, 
and got on board their ships with so much pre- 
cipitation, that they incurred the derision of the 
whole garrison.§ 

But very different were the feelings with which: 
the unfortunate inhabitants regarded 
this hasty evacuation of their city. 
To them it was the harbinger of con- 
fiscation, exile, and death, Republican conquest, 
and the reign of the guillotine. With anxious 
eyes they watched the embareation of the Brit- 
ish sick and wounded on thé morning of the 18th, 
and when the fatal truth could no longer be con- 
cealed that they were about to be abandoned, de= 
spair and anguish wrung every heart. ‘he 
streets were soon in the most frightful state of 
confusion; in many, the Jacobins were already 
firing on the flying groups of women and chil- 
dren who were hurrying to the quay; and the 
sides of the harbour were soon filled with a pite- 


Evacuation of 
- the place. 


Despair of the 
inhabitants. 
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ous crowd, ehireating, in the name of everything 
that was sacred, to be saved from their implaca- 
ple enemies. No time was lost in taking the un- 
fortunate fugitives on board the vessels appoint- 
ed for that purpose: an operation of no small la- 
bour and difficulty, for their numbers exceeded 
fourteen thousand.* 

It was resolved in the council that such part 
Burning of Of the French fleet as could be got ready 
the arsenal for sea should be sent out under the 
and fleet. Royalist Admiral Trogoffe, and that 
the remainder, with all the stores, should be de- 
stroyed. This was a service of great danger, for 
the Republicans were fast pressing on the re- 
treating forces of the besieged, and their shot al- 
ready began to plunge into the harbour. Sir Sid- 
ney Smith volunteered to conduct the perilous 
enterprise, and at midnight proceeded to the ar- 
senal to commence the work of destruction. He 
found the galley-slaves, to the number of six hun- 
dred, the greater part of whom were unfettered, dis- 
posed to dispute his entrance into the dockyard ; 
but, by disposing a British sloop so that her guns 
enfiladed the quay, he was able to overawe them, 
and at the same time restrain the Jacobins, who, 
in great numbers and with loud shouts, were as- 
sembling round its outer palisades. At eight a 
fireship was towed into the harbour, and at ten 
the torch was applied, and the flames arose in ev- 
ery quarter. Notwithstanding the calmness of 
the night, the fire spread with rapidity, and soon 
reached the fleet, where, in a short time, fifteen 
ships of the line and eight frigates were con- 
sumed or burned to the water’s edge. The vol- 
umes of smoke which filled the sky; the flames, 
which burst, as it were, out of the sea, and as- 
cended to the heavens; the red light, which illu- 
minated even the most distant mountains, form- 
ed, says Napoleon, a sublime and unique spec- 
tacle+ About midnight, the Iris frigate, with 
several thousand barrels of powder, blew up with 


a terrific explosion, and shortly after the Mon- | 


treal, fireship, experienced the same fate. The 
burning embers falling in every direction, and 
the awful violence of the shocks, quelled for a 
moment the shouts of the Republican soldiers, 
who now crowded to the harbour’s edge, and be- 
held, with indignant fury, the resistless progress 
of the conflagration.t 
No words can do justice to the horrors of the 
scene which ensued, when the last 
Horrors of the columns of the allied troops com- 
’ menced their embarcation. Cries, 
screams, and lamentations were heard in every 
‘quarter ; the frantic ‘clamour, heard even across 
the harbour, announced to the soldiers in the Re- 
publican 'camp that the last hope of the Royalists 
was giving way. The sad remnant of those who 
had favoured the royal cause, and who had neg- 
lected to go off in the first embarcation, came 
flying to the beach, and invoked, with tears and 
prayers, the aid of their British friends. Mothers 
clasping their babes to their bosoms, helpless 
children and decrepit old men, might be seen 
stretching their hands towards the harbour, shud- 
dering at every sound behind them, and even 
rushing into the waves to escape the less merc1- 
fal death which awaited them from their coun- 
‘trymen. | Such as could seize upon boats rushed 
into them with frantic vehemence, pushed from 
the beach without oars, and directed their un- 
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steady and dangerous course towards their former 

rotectors. Sir Sidney Smith, with a degree of 

umanity worthy of his high character, instantly 
Suspended his retreat till not a single individual 
who claimed his assistance remained on the 
strand, though the total number borne away 
amounted to fourteen thousand eight hundred 
and seventy-seven.* 

The lukewarmness or timidity of the Spanish 
officers, to whom the destruction of the vessels 
in the basin before the town had been intrusted, 
preserved them from destruction, and saved a 
remnant, consisting of seven ships of the line and 
eleven frigates, to the Republic. ‘These, with 
five ships of the line, sent round to Rochefort at 
the commencement of the siege, were all that re- 
mained of thirty-one ships of the line and twenty- 
five frigates, which were lying in Toulon at the 
time it fell into the hands of the allies. Three 
ships of the line and three frigates were brought 
away untouched, and taken into the English 
service; the total number taken or destroyed 
was eighteen ships of the line, nine frigates, and 
eleven corvettes.t The French soldiers beheld 
with indescribable anguish the destruction of 
their fleet: all thinking men then foresaw that the 
war now lighted up between the rival states 
could not be extinguished but by the destruction 
of one of them. 

The storm which now burst on the heads of 
the unfortunate Toulonese was truly p;eaaful 
dreadful. The infuriated soldiers rush- cruelty of 
ed into the town, and, in their rage, the Repub- 
massacred two hundred Jacobins, who liens: 
had come out to welcome their approach. For 
twenty-four hours the wretched inhabitants were 
a prey to the brutality of the soldiers and of the 
galley-slaves, who were let loose upon the city; 
and a stop was only put to these horrors by the 
citizens redeeming themselves for the enormous 
sum of 4,000,000 francs, or £176,000. To the 
honour of Dugommier, it must be added, that he 
did his utmost both to check the violence of the 
soldiers, and mitigate the severity of the conven- 
tion towards the captives. Several thousand 
citizens, of every age and sex, perished in a few 
weeks by the sword or the guillotine; two hun- 
dred were daily beheaded for a considerable time, 

d twelve thousand labourers were hired from 

e surrounding departments to demolish the 
buildings of the city+t 

But nothing could soften the hearts of that in- 
exorable body. On the motion of Barere, it was 
decreed that the name of Toulon should be 
changed to that of Port de la Montagne, that the 
houses should be razed to the foundations, and. 
nothing left but the naval and military establish- 
ments. Barras, Freron, and Robespierre the 
younger, were chosen to execute the vengeance 
of the convention on the fallen city. Military 
commissions were immediately formed, the ris- 
ons filled, a Revolutionary Tribunal established, 
and the guillotine put in permanent activity. 
The inhuman mitrillades of Lyons were imitated. 
with fearful effect; before many weeks had ex- 
pired, eight hundred persons had been thus cut 
off: a prodigious proportion out of a population 
not now exceeding ten thousand souls. One of 
the victims was an old merchant of the name of 
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Hughes, eighty-four years of age, deaf, and al- 
most blind. His only crime was the possession 
of a fortune of £800,000. He offered all his 
wealth but 500,000 livres to save his life; the 
judge, deeming that offer inadequate, sent him 
to the scaffold, and confiscated the whole. “ When 
I beheld this old man executed,” said Napoleon, 
“T felt as if tne end of the world was at hand.”* 
Among those struck down in one of the fusillades 
was an old man, severely, but not mortally 
wounded. The executioners, conceiving him 
dead, retired from the scene of carnage; the per- 
sons who succeeded them to strip the dead, passed 
him by, through accident, in the darkness of the 
night, and he had strength enough left to raise 
himself from the ground and move from the 
spot. His foot struck against a body, which 
gave a groan, and, stooping down, he discovered 
that it was his own son! After the first transports 
of joy were over, they crept along the ground, 
and, favoured by the darkness of the night and 
the inebriety of the guards, they had the good 
fortune to escape, and lived to recount a tale 
which would have passed for fiction, if experi- 
ence had not proved, in innumerable instances, 
that the horrors and vicissitudes of a revolution 
exceed anything which the imagination of ro- 
mance could have conceived.t 

Thus terminated this memorable campaign, 
General re- the most remarkable in the annals of 
flections on France, perhaps in the history of the 
the cam- world. From a state of unexampled 
PaEDs peril, from the attack of forces which 
would have crushed Louis XIV. in the plenitude 
of his power, from civil dissensions, avhich 
threatened to dismember the state, the Republic 
emerged triumphant. A revolt, pee des- 
tined to sever the opulent cities of the south from 
its dominions; a civil war, which consumed the 
vitals of the western provinces; an invasion, 
which had broken through the iron barrier of the 
northern, and shaken the strength of the eastern 
frontier, were all defeated. The discomfited 
English had retired from Toulon, the Prussians, 
in confusion, had recrossed the Rhine, the tide 
of conquest was rolled back in the north, and the 
valour,of the Vendéans irretrievably arrested. 

For these immense advantages, the conven- 
tion were indebted to the energy of their meas- 
ures, the ability of their councils, and the enthu- 
siasm of their subjects. In the convulsion of 
society, not only wickedness, but talent, had risen 
to the head of affairs; if history has nothing to 
show comparable to the crimes which were com- 
mitted, it has few similar instances of undaunted 
resolution to commemorate. Impartial justice 
requires that this praise should be bestowed upon* 
the Committee of Public Safety; if the cruelty 
of their internal administration exceeded the 
worst despotism of the emperors, the dignity of 
their external conduct rivalled the noblest in- 
stances of Roman heroism. 

In talent, it was evident that the Republicans 
had now acquired a decided preponderance over 
their opponents. This was the natural conse- 
quence of the concentration of all the ability 
of France in the military service, and the open- 
ing which was afforded to merit in every rank to 
aspiré to the highest situations. Drawn from 
the fertile mines of the middling classes, the tal- 
ent which now emerged in every department, 
from the general to the sentinel, formed the basis 
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of a more intelligent army than had ever been 
formed in modern Europe, while the inexhausted 
supplies of men which the conscription afforded 
raised it to a numerical amount beyond any- 
thing hitherto known in the world. 

After having authorized a levy of 300,000 
men in spring, the convention, in the beginning 
of August, ordered a levy of 1,200,000 more. 
These immense armaments, which in ordinary 
times could never have been attempted by a reg- 
ular government, were successively brought into 
the field during the fervour of a Revolution, 
through the exaltation of spirit which it had pro- 
duced, and the universal misery which it had en- 
gendered. The destruction of commerce, and 
the closing of all pacific employment, auginent- 
ed those formidable bands, which issued as froma 
fiery volcano, to devastate the surrounding states; 
and from the annihilation of all the known 
sources of credit, the government derived un- 
paralleled financial resources. 

As this was a new element, then for the first 
time introduced into political contests, so all the 
established governments of Europe were mista- 
ken in the means of resisting it. ‘They were not 
aware of the magnitude of the power which was 
thus roused into action, and hoped to crush it by 
the same moderate efforts which had been found 
successful in former wars. While France, ac- 
cordingly, strained every nerve to recruit its 
armies, they contented themselves with maintain- 
ing their contingents at their former numerical 
amount, and were astonished when the armies 
calculated to match 300,000 soldiers failed in 
subduing a million. Hence the rapid series of 
successes which, in every quarter, before the 
end of the year, signalized the Republican arms; 
and the explanation of the fact that the allied 
torces, which in the commencement were eve- 
rywhere superior, before the close of the cam- 
paign were on all sides inferior to their oppo- 
nents. 

But most of all did England experience, in this 
campaign, the bitter consequence of the impru~ 
dent reduction of military force which had fol- 
lowed the close of the American war. With an 
army at first not exceeding thirty thousand men, 
what could be achieved against France in the 
energy of a Revolution? Yet what fair oppor- 
tunities, never again to recur, were then afforded 
to crush the hydra in its cradle? If thirty thou- 
sand British troops had been added to the Duke 
of York’s army at the siege of Dunkirk, that im- 
portant fortress would speedily have fallen, and 
the advance of the allied army palsied all the ef- 
forts of the convention; if the same force had 
aided the insurgents of La Vendée, the white flag 
would have been advanced to the Tuileries; if 
it had been sent to Toulon, the constitutional 
throne would have been at once established in 
all the south of France. What countless sums, 
what gigantic efforts, were required to regain the 
ground then lost! The affairs of Napoleon in the 
spring of 1814 were not so hopeless as those of the 
Republic would have been, if such an addition 
could have been made at that critical momen 
to the British invading force. : 

This ruinous system of reducing the forces of 
the country upon the conclusion of hostilities, is 
the cause of almost all the discomfitures which 
tarnish the reputation, and of more than half the 
debt which now curbs the energies of Britain. 
The cause, incident to a free constitution, has 
been well explained by Dean Tucker. ‘The 
patriot and furious anti-courtier always begins 
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with schemes of frugality, and is a zealous sup- 
porter of measures of economy. He loudly ex- 
claims against even asmall Parliamentary army, 
both on account of its danger and expense. By 
persevering in these laudable endeavours, he pre- 
vents such a number of forces by land and sea 
from being kept up as are necessary for the com- 
mon safety of the kingdom. The consequence 
is, when a war breaks out, new levies are half- 
formed and half disciplined, squadrons at sea 
are half manned, and the officers mere novices 
in their business. Ignorance, unskilfulness, and 
confusion are unavoidable for a time, the neces- 
sary result of which is some defeat received, 
some stain or dishonour cast upon the arms of 
Britain, Thus the nation is involved in ex- 
penses ten times as great, and made to raise 
forces twenty times as numerous as were com- 
plained of before, till peace is made, and schemes 
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of ruinous economy are again called for by anew 
set of patriots, Thus the patriotic farce goes 
round, ending in real tragedy to the nation and 
mankind.”* It seems hopeless to expect that 
this popular cry for costly economy will ever 
cease in pacific periods, because, even with the 
recent proof of its ruinous effect at the com- 
mencement of the Revolutionary war, we have 
seen it so fiercely raised for the reduction of the 
noble ferce which brought it to a glorious termi- 
nation. It seems the melancholy fate of each 
successive generation to be instructed by its own, 
and never by its predecessors’ errors: and per- 
haps it isa law of nature, that such causes should, 
at stated periods, prostrate the strength of free 
states, and prevent that progressive growth of 
their power which niet otherwise sink the 
emulation of independent kingdoms in the slum- 
ber of universal dominion. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


REIGN OF TERROR—FROM THE DEATH OF DANTON TO THE FALL OF ROBESPIERRE. 


ARGUMENT. 

Origin of the Atrocities of the Reign of Terror.—It springs 
from sacrificing Justice to supposed Expedience.—Princi- 
ples of Robespierre’s Government after the Fall of Dan- 
ton.—Political Fanaticism of the Period.—Character of 
St. Just and Couthon.—Their prodigious Energy.—Great 
Accumulation of Prisoners at Paris, and throughout 
France.—Pretended Conspiracy in the Prisons.—Picture 
of the Prisons during this Period.—Dreadful System of 
Espionage in Paris and the other Towns of France.—Con- 
vention meanwhile is occupied with the Civic Virtues.— 
Unsuccessful Attempt to Assassinate Robespierre.—Féte 
in Honour of the Supreme Being.— Additional Powers con- 
ferred on the Revolutionary Tribunal.—Debate on it in 
the Assembly ; but it is nevertheless carried.—Rapid In- 
crease of the Proscriptions.—Means by which the Support 

* of the People was secured.—Cruelties in the Provinces.— 
Lebon at, Arras.—Carrier at Nantes.—-General Apathy of 
the Class of Proprietors.—Execution of Malesherbes and 
his Family.—Of Madame Elizabeth.—Of Custine’s Son, 
Marshal Luckner, Biron, Lamartiliere, and Dietrich.— 
Agony of the Prisoners.—Death of the Princess of Mona- 
co, Lavoisier, Roucher, and others.—Horror at length ex- 
cited by the frequency and descent in Society of the Ex- 
ecutions.— Advantage first taken of the Superstition of 
Robespierre.—Suspicions of Robespierre awakened.— 
Henriot and St. Just recommend vigorous Measures.—In- 
surrection agreed on at the Jacobins’.—Measures of the 
Convention to resist it.—The Contest begins in the As- 
sembly.—Robespierre’s Speech.—Cambon’s Reply.—Ex- 
traordinary Meeting of the Jacobins.—Mutual Prepara- 
tions during the Night.—Meeting of the Convention on 
the 9th Thermidor.—Vehement Eloquence of Tallien.— 
Consternation of Robespierre. — Robespierre, Couthon, 
St. Just, and Henriot ordered to be arrested.—Robes- 
pierre is imprisoned, but liberated by the People.—Firm- 
ness of Tallien and his Party——The Cannoniers desert 
Henriot in the Place Carrousel.—Dreadful Agitation at 
Paris,—The Sections join the Convention:—Preparations 
at the Hotel de Ville-—The Cannoniers desert Robes- 
pierre, who is arrested.—Dreadful Scene at his Seizure. 
—Executed with St. Just, Henriot, Couthon, and their 
Party.—Reflections on the Reign of Terror, with the pro- 
digious Number of its Victims, 

“ Omnza mala exempla,” says Sallust, ‘dons 
initiis orta sunt.” ‘E Vordine di questi acci- 
denti,” says Machiavel, ““é che mentre che gli 
uomini cercano di non temere, cominciano a 
fare temere altrui, et quella injuria che gli scac- 
ciano di loro, la pongono sopra un altro, come 
se fusse necessario, offendere o esser offeso.”*f 
PERE DER a ST et a a oS To OR 

* Discorsé, 46. 

+ ‘ All bad actions,” says Sallust, ‘ spring from good be- 
ginnings : ‘‘ and the progress of these events,” says Machia- 
vel, ‘is this, that in their efforts to avoid fear, men inspire 
it in others, and that injury which they seek to ward off 


themselves, they throw upon their neighbours, so that it 
-eems inevitable either to give or receive offence.” 


“You are quite wrong,” said Napoleon to 
Talma, in the representation of Nero; “you 
should conceal the tyrant: no man admits his 
wickedness either to others or himself. You and 
I speak history, but we speak it like other men.”+ 
The words which Sallust puts into the mouth 
of Cesar, and Napoleon addressed to the actor * 
of Nero, point to the same, and one of the most 
important principles of human nature. When 
vice appears in its native deformity, it is uni- 
versally shunned; its features are horrible alike 
to others and itselft It is by borrowing the lan- 
guage and rousing the passions of virtue that it 
insinuates itself into the minds, not only of the 
spectators, but the actors; the worst deeds are 
committed by men who delude themselves ana 
others by the noblest expressions. Tyranny 
speaks with the voice of prudence, and points to 
the dangers of popular insurrection ; ambition 
strikes on the chords of patriotism and loyalty, 
and leads men to ruin others in the belief that 
they are saving themselves; Democratic fury 
appeals to the spirit of freedom, and massacres 
thousands in the name of insurgent humanity. 
In all these cases men would shrink with horror 
from themselves if their conduct appeared in 
its true colours; they become steeped in crime 
while yet professing the intentions of virtue, and 
before they are well aware that they have trans- 
gressed its bounds. 

All these atrocities proceed from one source; 
criminality in them all begins when oyigin of the 
one line is passed. This source is atrocities of 
the principle of expedience, this line the Reign of 
is the line of justice. ‘To do evil Teor. 
that good may come of it” is not the least pro- 
lifie cause of wickedness. It is absolutely ne- 
cessary, say the politicians of one age, to check 
the growing spirit of heresy; discord in this 
world, damnation in the next, follow in its steps ; 
religion, the fountain of peace, is in danger of 
being polluted by its poison; the transient suffer- 
ing of a few individuals will ensure the eternal 


* Tucker’s Essays, i., 72. + Napoleon, ii., p. 274. 


$ “Vice is a monster of such hideous mien, 
That to be hated needs but to be seen ; 
But seen too oft, familiar with his face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 
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salvation of millions. Such is the language of 
religious intolerance, such the principles which 
lighted the fires of Smithfield. How cruel soever 
it may appear, say the statesmen of another, to 
sacrifice life for property, it is indispénsable in 
an age of commercial industry ; the temptations 
to fraud are so great, the facilities of commission 
so extensive, that, but for the terror of death, 
property would be insecure, and industry, with 
all its blessings, nipped in the bud. Such is the 
language of commercial jealousy, of that san- 
guinary code which the humanity and extended 
wisdom of England is only beginning to. relax. 
You would not hesitate, say the leaders of anoth- 
er period, to sacrifice a hundred thousand men 
in a single campaign, to preserve a province, or 
conquer a frontier town; but what are the wars 
of princes to the eternal contest between freedom 
and tyranny; and what the destruction of its 
present enemies to the liberty of unborn millions 
of the human race? Such is the language of 
revolutionary cruelty; these the maxims which, 
beginning with the enthusiasm of philanthro- 
pists, ended in the rule of Robespierre. Their 
unexampled atrocities arose from the influ- 
ence yielded to a single principle; the great- 
est crimes which the world has ever known, 
were but an extension of the supposed expedi- 
ence which hangs for forgery and burns for 
heresy. 

The error in all these cases is the same, and 
It springs COMSIStS in supposing that what is 
fron sxorie UNjust ever can be ultimately expedi- 
ficing jus- ent, or that the Author of Nature would 
tice to sup- have implanted feelings in the human 
posed expe: heart which the interests of society re- 

> quire to be continually violated. “A 
little knowledge,” says Lord Bacon, “makes 
men ifreligious, but extended. wisdom brings 
them back to devotion;” with equal truth it may 
be said, “That a little experience makes gov- 
ernments and people iniquitous, but extended in- 
formation brings them back to the principles of 
justice.” The real interests of society, it is at 
last perceived, can only be secured by those 
measures which command universal concur- 
rence, and none can finally do this but such as 
are founded on the original feelings of our na- 
ture. It is by attending only to the first effect of 
unjust measures that men are ever deceived on 
this subject; when their ultimate consequences 
come to be 5 ere the expedience is found 
all to lie on the other side. When the feelings 
of the great body of mankind are outraged by 
the measures of government, a reaction invaria- 
bly follows, and the temporary advantages of in- 
justice are more than counterbalanced by the 
permanent dissatisfaction which it occasions. 
‘The surest guide, it is at length discovered, is 
to be found in the inward monitor which nature 
has implanted in every human heart; and states- 
men are taught, by experience, that true wisdom 
consists in following what their conscience tells 
them to be just, in preference to what their lim- 
ited experience or mistaken views may appre- 
hend to be expedient. 

The truth of these principles was strongly 
Principles of @Xemplified in the latter stages of 
Robespierre’s the French Revolution. During the 
government four months which elapsed between 
res ue fall the death of Danton and the fall of 
Shae Robespierre, DEaTH became the sole 
engine of government; systematic and daily ex- 
ecutions took place in the capital; extermina- 
tion, conducted by despotic agents, prevailed in 
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the provinces, and yet nothing but the language 
of philanthropy was breathed in the convention, 
nothing but the noblest sentiments were uttered 
by the decemvirs. Each defeat of their rivals 
only rendered the ruling faction more sanguina- 
ry; the successive proscriptions of the Royal- 
ists, of the Girondists, of the Constitutionalists, 
and of the Anarchists, were immediately follow- 
ed by a more violent effusion of human blood. 
The destinies of France, as of every other coun- 
try which undergoes the crisis of a revolution, 
had fallen into the hands of men who, born of 
the public convulsions, were sustained by them 
alone; they massacred in the name of their 
principles, they massacred in the name of the 
public welfare, but terror of their rivals was the 
real spring of their actions. The noblest and 
most sacred motives which can influence the hu- 
man breast—virtue, humanity, the public good, 
the freedom of the world—were incessantly invo- 
ked to justify their executions, to prolong a pow- 
er founded on the agony of the people.* 

The death of Danton was followed by imme- 
diate and unqualified submission from ever 
part of France. Legendre himself, his old friend, 
said at the Jacobin club, “lam bound to declare 
before the people that I am fully convinced, by 
the documents I have inspected, of Danton’s 
guilt.' Before his accusation I was his intimate 
friend; I would have answered for his patriotism 
with my head; but his conduct, and that of his 
accomplices at their trial, leave no doubt of their 
intentions.” ‘The same sentiments were re-ech- 
oed from every part of France. From all the 
departments arrived a crowd of addresses, con- 
gratulating the Committee of Public Safety and 
the convention on theirenergy. Every one has- 
tened to make his submission to the government, 
and to admit the justice of its proceedings. But 
while approbation was in every mouth, submis- 
sion in every countenance, terror in every heart, 
hatred at the oppressors was secretly spreading, 
and the downfall of Democratic tyranny prepa- 
ring, amid the acclamations of its triumph.t 

The political fanaticism of that extraordinary 
period exceeded the religious fervour political fa- 
of the age of Cromwell. Posterity naticism of 
will find it as difficult to credit the the period. 
one as the other. ‘ Plus le corps social trans- 
pire,” said Collot d’Herbois, “plus il devient 
sain.” ‘Il n’y a que les morts qui ne revient 
pas,” said Barere. ‘Le Vaisseau de la Revo- 
lution, ne peut arriver au port que sur une mer 
rougie de flots de sang,” said St. Just. “Une 
nation ne se régénére que sur des monceaux des 
cadavres,” rejoined Robespierre. Such were the 
principles daily carried into practice for months 
together in every town of France.t Alone and 
unresisted, the Committee of Public Safety 
struck repeated and resistless blows from one 
end of the kingdom to the other. Fertile in 
crime, abounding in wretchedness, that eventful 
reign was not wanting in the most heroic exam- 
ples of virtue. ‘“ Non tamen adeo Virtutum ste- 
rile seculum, ut non et bona exempla prodiderit, 
Comitate liberos profugos matres, secute ma- 
ritos in exilia conjuges, propinqui ardentes, con- 
stantes generi,§ contumax etiam adversus tor- 
menta servorum fides, supremee clarorum viro- 
rum necessitates, ipsa necessitas fortiter tolerata, 
et laudatis antiquorum mortibus pares exitus.”’!| 


* Mig, ii., 316. Th., vi., 223. + Th., vi., 223, 225 
+ Mig., ii., 317. Riouffe, 181-186. Rev. Mem., xlii., 186 
§ Tac., Hist:, 1., 2. 

|| Yet the age was not so sterjl in virtue as to be desti- 
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The professed object of the decemvirs was to 
‘establish a republic in France after the model 
of the ancients; to change the manners, the hab- 
ets, the public spirit of the country. Sovereign- 
ty in the people, magistrates without pride, citi- 
.zens without vice, simplicity of manners, frater- 
nity of relations, austerity of character: such 
-were the basis on which their institutions were 
“to rest. There was one objection to them, that 
_they were utterly impracticable from the charac- 
ter of the great body of mankind. To accom- 
_plish this object, it was indis ensable to destroy 
-he whole superior classes of society, to cut off 
all those who were pre-eminent among their 
neighbours, either for fortune, rank, talent, or 
acquirement. This was the end accordingly 
proposed in the indiscriminate massacres which 
they put in execution. And what would have 
een its consequence if completely carried into 
effect? To sink the whole human race to the 
level of the lowest classes, and destroy every- 
thing which dignifies or adorns human nature. 
‘Such was the chimera which they followed 
through these oceans of blood. Politicians have 
no right, after such proceedings, to reproach re- 
Jigious enthusiasm with the reign of the saints 
or the approach of the millennium.* 

In pursuance of these views, St. Just made a 
laboured report on the general police of the com- 
amonwealth, in which he recapitulated all the 
‘fabulous stories of conspiracies against the Re- 
public, explaining them as efforts of every spe- 
cies of vice against the austere rule of the peo- 
ple, and concluding with holding out the neces- 
‘sity of the government striking without inter- 
“mission till it had cut off all those whose corrup- 
. tion apposed itself to the establishment of virtue. 
«<The foundation of all great institutions,” said 
he, “is terror. Where would now have been an 
indulgent Republic? We have opposed the 
-sword to the sword, and its power is in conse- 
-quence established. It has emerged from the 
storm, and its origin is like that of the earth out 
of the confusion of chaos, and of man who weeps 
in the hour of nativity.” As a consequence of 
_ these principles, he proposed a general measure 
of proscription against all the nobles, as the irrec- 
oncilable opponents of the Reyolution: “ You 
will never,” said he, “ satisfy the enemies of the 
ne till you have re-established tyranny in all 
its horrors. They can never be at peace with 
you; you do not speak the same language; you 
“will never understand each other. Banish them 
by an inexorable law: the universe may receive 
them, and the pole safety co Coren 

: He then proposed a decree whic 
April 10, 1794. panished ml the ex-nobles, all stran- 
gers from Paris, the fortified towns, and sea- 
ports of France; and declared hors la lot whoev- 

-er did not yield obedience in ten hours to the or- 

_der. It was received with applause by the con- 
vention, and passed, as all the decrees of govern- 
‘ment at that time, by acclamation.t 

The Committee of Public Safety now confi- 
dentin its own strength, and strong in the univer- 
sal submission of France, decreed the disbanding 
of the Revolutionary army raised to overawe 
the capital. At the same time, the situations of 


tute of gveat examples. Mothers attended their dying chil- 
dren, wives followed their exiled husbands, relations were 
‘andaunted, sons-in-law unshaken, firm even against the ut- 
smost tortures the fidelity of slaves, the illustrious subjected 
“to the last necessities ; necessity itself bravely endured, and 
death, equal to the most renowned of antiquity, of daily oc- 
seurrence. * Mig., ii., 317. 


+ Th., vi., 228, 230, Hist. de la Cony., iy., 36, 39 
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the different ministers were abolished, and twelve 
committees appointed to carry on the details of 
government. ‘These commissions, entirely ap- 
pointed by the Committee of Publie Safety, and 
dependant on their will, were, in fact, nothing but 
the offices in which they exercised their mighty 
and despotic powers.* 

Shortly after, steps were taken to extinguish 
all the popular societies which did not immedi- 
ately depend on the great parent club of the Jac- 
obins. It was resolved at that society that they 
would no longer receive any deputation from 
bodies formed since the 10th, of August, or keep 
up any correspondence with them; and that a 
committee should be appointed to consider 
whether it should be maintained with those 
which were formed before that event. ‘This 
measure, directed in an especial manner against 
the club of the Cordeliers, the centre of the influ- 
ence of Danton, soon produced the desired effect. 
Intimidated by the destruction of the leaders of 
that great society, the whole other clubs in 
France, to avoid the coming storm, dissolved 
themselves; and in less than ten days after the 
promulgation of this resolution, there remained 
no secondary club in France but those which 
were affiliated with the Jacobins at Paris, which’ 
thenceforward became the sole organ of govern- 
ment in regulating public opinion. It was next 
proposed to close the sittings of the Cordeliers ; 
but this was unnecessary; that club, once so 
terrible, rapidly declined, and soon died a natu- 
ral death. The Jacobins, swayed with absolute 
power by the Committee of Public Safety, with 
their affiliated societies, alone remained of all 
the innumerable clubs which had sprung up in 
France. Thus, on all sides, the anarchy of rev- 
olution was destroying itself, and out of its ruins 
the stern and relentless despotism of a few polit- 
ical fanaticst was wringing out of the heart’s 
blood of France the last remnants of Democratic 
fervour. 

Robespierre was the leader of this sect of fa- 
natics; but he was associated in the , Z 
committee with zealots more unpitia- rte 2 
ble or less disinterested than himself. ; 
These were St.Just and Couthon. The former 
exhibited the true features of gloomy fanaticism : 
a regular visage, dark and lank hair, a penetra- 
ting and severe look, a melancholy expression. 
of countenance, revived the image of those des- 
perate Scottish enthusiasts of whom modern ge- 
nius has drawn so graphic a picture.t Simple | 
and unostentatious in his habits, austere in pri- 
vate, and indefatigable in pnblic, he was, at 
twenty-five, the most resolute, because the most 
sincere of the decemvirs. A warm admirer of 
the Republic, he was ever at his post in the com- 
mittees, and never wanting in resolution during 
his missions to the armies; enthusiastic in his 
passion for the multitude, he disdained, like He- 
bert, to imitate its vices or pander to its desires. 
Steeled against every sentiment of pity, he de- 
manded the execution of victims in the same 
manner as the supply of the armies. Proscrip- 
tions, like victories, were essential to the further- 
ance of his principles. He early attached him- 
self to Robespierre, from the similarity of their 
ideas, and the reputation of incorruptibility which 
he enjoyed; their alliance ereated a portentous 
combination of envious, domineering passion, 
with inflexible and systematic severity. 

* . vi , 231. + Th., vi., 334-336 

t dG Old Mortality, by Sir Walter Scott. 

§ Mig., ii., 318, 319. 
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Couthon was the creature of Robespierre. A 
pide Aletme mild expression of countenance, a fig- 

‘ ure half paralyzed, concealed a soul 
animated with the most unpitiable fanaticism. 
These three men formed a triumvirate, which 
soon acquired the management of the committee, 
and awakened an animosity on the part of the 
other members which ultimately led to their 
ruin. In the mean while, however, they wielded 
the whole powers of government; if the assem- 
bly was to be intimidated, St. Just was employ- 
ed; if surprised, Couthon was intrusted; if any 
opposition was manifested, Robespierre was sent 
for, and his terrible voice soon stifled the ex- 
pression of discontent.* 

To accomplish their regeneration of the social 
body, the triumvirate proceeded with 
gigantic energy, and displayed the 
most consummate ability. For two 
months after the fall of Danton, they laboured 
incessantly to confirm their power. ‘Their com- 
missioners spread terror through the departments, 
and communicated the requisite impulse to the 
affiliated Jacobin clubs, which alone now re- 
mained in existence. The National Guard was 
universally devoted to their will, and proved the 
ready instrument of the most sanguinary meas- 
ures. The armies, victorious on every side, 
warmly supported their energetic administra- 
tion, and made the frontiers resound with the 
praise of the government. Strong in the support 
of such powerful bodies, the fanatical leaders of 
the Revolution boldly and universally began the 
work of extermination. The mandates of death 
issued from the capital, and a thousand guillo- 
tines instantly were raised in every town and 
village of France. Amid the roar of cannon, 
the rolling of drums, and the sound of the tocsin, 
the suspected were everywhere arrested, while 
the young and active marched off to the defence 
of the country; fifteen hundred Bastiles, spread 
through the departments, soon groaned with the 
multitude of captives; unable to contain their 
numbers, the monasteries, the palaces, the cha- 
teaux, were generally employed as temporary 
places of confinement.t The abodes of festivity, 
the palaces of kings, the altars of religion, were 
loaded with victims; fast as the guillotine did 
its work, it could not reap the harvest of death 
which everywhere presented itself; and the 
crowded state of the prisons soon produced con- 
tagious fevers, which swept off thousands of 
their unhappy inmates. 

To support these violent measures, the utmost 
care was taken to preserve in full vigour the 
Democratical spirit in the club of the Jacobins, 
the centre of the Revolutionary action through- 
out France. By successive purifications, as they 
were called, all those who retained any senti- 
ments of humanity, any tendency towards mod- 
eration, were expelled, and none left but men of 
iron, steeled against every approach to mercy. 
The club in this way, at length, became the com- 
plete quintessence of cruelty, and the focus of 
the most fearful Revolutionary energy. Its influ- 
‘ence daily augmented; as he approached the 
close of his career, Robespierre, suspicious of 
the convention and the Mountain, rested almost 
entirely on that chosen band of adherents, whose 
emissaries ruled with absolute sway the muni- 
cipality and the departments.t 


Their prodi- 
gious energy. 


* Mig., ii., 319, 320. 

+ Pr. Hist. Lac., ii., 149. Mig., ii., 320. Chateaub., 
Essai Hist., Huv., i., 61-63. 
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Seven thousand prisoners were soon accu 
mulated in the different places of G0. accumu. 
confinement in Paris; the num- Jation of cap- 
ber throughout France exceeded tives at Paris,. 
200,000. ‘The condition of such a and throughout: 
multitude of captives was neces- F™*™<* 
sarily miserable in the extreme; the prisons of 
the Conciergerie, of the Force, and the Mairie, . | 
were more horrible than any in Europe. All the 
comforts which, during the first months of the 
Reign of Terror, were allowed to the captives 
of fortune, were withdrawn. Such luxuries, it 
was said, were an insupportable indulgence to _ 
the, rich aristocrats, while without the prison-— 
walls the poor were starving for want. ‘In con-- 
sequence, they established refectories, where the 
whole prisoners, of whatever rank or sex, were 
allowed only the coarsest and most unwhole-- 
some fare. None were permitted to purchase 
better provisions for themselves; and to prevent. 
the possibility of their doing so, a rigorous search 
was made for money of every description, which: 
was all taken from the captives. Some were 
even denied the sad consolation of bearing their 
misfortunes together; and to the terrors of soli- — 
tary confinement were added those of death, 
which daily became more urgent and inevitable. 

Not content with the real terrors which they pre- 
sented, the ingenuity of the jailers was exerted to» 
produce imaginary anxiety; the long nights 
were frequently interrupted by visits from the 
executioners, solely intended to excite alarm;-: 
the few hours of sleep allowed to the victims 
were broken by the rattling of chains and unbar-- 
ring of doors, to induce the belief that their fel- 
low-prisoners were about to be led to the scaf-- © 
fold; and the warrants for death against eighty 
persons were made the means of keeping six 
hundred in agony.* 

Dissatisfied with the progress of the executions, 
the Revolutionary Tribunal fell upon pretended 
an extraordinary expedient to acceler- conspiracy 
atethem. By the prospect of amnesty in the pris- 
to themselves, they prevailed on some °"S- 
of the basest of the captives to announce a pro-- 
ject for escape in the prisons. ‘“ We must have 
a conspiracy,” said Fouquier Tinville, “in the~ 
prisons; its chiefs are already named; choose 
their companions—we must have sixty or a hun-- 
dred.” ‘The victims whom the traitors selected: 
were those whose rank or fortune was most 
likely to render them acceptable to the commit- __ 
tee; their names were announced aloud in the- 
prisons, and they were led out next morning to. 
execution.t 

Despair of life, recklessness of the future, pro- 
duced their usual effects on the unhappy crowd 
of captives. Some sunk into sullen indifference; . 
others indulged in immoderate gayety, and sought. 
to amuse life even to the foot of the scaffold. 

The day before his execution, the poet Ducor- 
neau composed a beautifui ode, which was sung 
in chorus by the whole prisoners, and repeated, 
with a slight variation, after his execution. At 
other times the scene changed; in the midst of. 


* Th., vi., 18, 149, 150, 319. Riouffe, 83. Lac., ii., 149. 
Toul., iv., 358, 360. 
{ Lac., ii, 150, 151. Th., vi., 363, 364. 
+ In the transport of the moment, another exclaimed, in ex 
tempore verse, . z* 
“ Amis! Combien il y a @’attraits , 
L’instant ou s’unissent nos ames ! 
Le ceur juste est toujours en paix, 
O doux plaisir qui n’eut jamais 
L’Ambitieux avec ses trammes ; 
Venez Bourreaux ; nous sommes préts” 
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scaffold were transported by the Phedon of Plato 
and the death of Socrates; infidelity in its last 
moments betook itself with delight to the sublime 
belief of the immortality of the soul. The affec- 
tions, continually called forth, flowed with un- 
common warmth; their mutual fate excited 
among the prisoners the strongest feelings of 
commiseration; and nothing astonished the few 
who escaped from confinement so much as the 


want of sympathy for the sufferings of mankind 


which generally prevailed in the world.* 

From the farthest extremities of France, crowds 
Picture of the Of prisoners daily arrived at the gates 
prisons during of the Conciergerie, which success- 
this period. ively sent forth its bands of victims 
to the scaffold. Gray hairs and youthful forms; 
countenances blooming with health, and faces 
worn with suffering ; beauty and talent, rank and 
virtue, were indiscriminately rolled together to 
the fatal doors. With truth might have been 
written over their portals what Dante placed 
over the entrance of the infernal regions: 

** Lasciate ogni speranza, voi ch’entrate.” 

Sixty persons often arrived in a day, and as 
many were on the following morning sent out to 
execution. Night and day the cars incessantly 
discharged victims into the prison; weeping 
mothers and trembling orphans were thrust in 
without mercy with the brave and the powerful ; 
the young, the beautiful, the unfortunate, seemed 
in a peculiar manner the prey of the assassins. 
Nor were the means of evacuating the prisons 
augmented in a less fearful progression. Fifteen 
only were at first placed on the chariot, but their 
number was soon augmented to thirty, and grad- 
ually rose to eighty persons, who daily were sent 
forth to the place of execution; when the fall of 
Robespierre put a stop to the murders, arrange- 
ments had been made for increasing it to one 
hundred and fifty. An immense aqueduct, to 
remove the gore, had been dug as far as the 
Place St. Antoine, and four men were daily 
employed in emptying the blood of the victims 
into that reservoir.t 

It was at three in the afternoon when the mel- 
ancholy procession set out from the Concierge- 
rie; the troop slowly passed through the vaulted 
passages of the prison, amid crowds of captives, 
who gazed with insatiable avidity on the aspect 
of those about to undergo a fate which might so 
soon become their own. The higher orders, in 


general, behaved with firmness and serenity ; si- 


lently they marched to death, with their eyes 
fixed on the heavens, lest their looks should be- 
tray their indignation. Numbers of the lower 
class piteously bewailed their fate, and called 
heaven and earth to witness their innocence. 
The pity of the spectators was in a peculiar 
manner excited by the bands of females led out 
together to execution ; fourteen young women of 
Verdun, of the most attractive forms, were cut 
off together. ‘The day after their execution,” 
says Riouffe, “the court of the prison looked 
like a garden bereaved of its flowers by a tem- 
pest.” On another occasion, twenty women of 
Poitou, chiefly the wives of peasants, were 
placed together on the chariot ; some died on the 
way, and the wretches guillotined their lifeless 
remains; one kept her infant in her bosom till 
she reached the foot of the scaffold; the execu- 
tioners tore the innocent from her breast as she 
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suckled it for the last time, and the screams of 
maternal agony were only stifled with her life, 
In removing the prisoners from the jail of the 
Maison Lazare, one of the women declared her-- 
self with child, and on the point of delivery: the’ 
hard-hearted jailers compelled her to move on ;, 
she did so, uttering piercing shrieks, and at length. 
fell on the ground, and was delivered of an infant: 
in presence of her persecutors.* 

Such accumulated horrors annihilated all the 
charities and intercourse of life. Before day- 
break the shops of the provision-merchants were 
besieged by crowds of women and children, 
clamouring for the food which the law of the 
maximum in general prevented them from ob-- 
taining. The farmers trembled to bring their 
fruits to the market, the shopkeepers to expose 
them to sale. The richest quarters of the town. 
were deserted ; no equipages or crowds of pas-- 
sengers were to be seen on the streets ; Diexdfaliene 
the sinister words, Propriété Nation- pionage in 
ale, imprinted in large characters on Paris and the- 
the walls, everywhere showed how °ther towns. 
far the work of confiscation had proceeded.. 
Passengers hesitated to address their most inti-. 
mate friends on meeting; the extent of calamity 
had rendered men suspicious even of those they 
loved the most. Every one assumed the coarsest 
dress and the most, squalid appearance; an ele~ 
gant exterior would have been the certain fore- 
runner of destruction.t At one hour only were 
any symptoms of animation to be seen; it was 
when the victims were conveyed to execution :: 
the humane fled with horror from the sight; the 
infuriated rushed in crowds to satiate their eyes 
with the sight of human agony. 

Night came, but with it no diminution of the 
anxiety of the people. Every family early as- 
sembled its members; with trembling looks they: 
gazed round the room, fearful that the very walls- 
might harbour traitors. The sound of a foot, 
the stroke of a hammer, a voice in the streets, 
froze all hearts with horror. If a knock was. 
heard at the door, every one, in agonized sus-- 
pense, expected his fate. Unable to endure such 
protracted misery, numbers committed suicide. 
“Ffad the reign of Robespierre,” says Freron, 
“ eontinued longer, multitudes would have 
thrown themselves under the guillotine: the first 
of social affections, the love of life, was already” 
extinguished in almost every heart.”t 

In the midst of these unparalleled atrocities, 
the convention were occupied with o. ontion 
the establishment of the civic virtues. meanwhile 
Robespierre pronounced a discourse is occupied 
on the qualities suited to a republic, withthe civ 
He dedicated a certain number of the 1° V™™*s: 
decennial fates to the Supreme Being, to Truth, 
to Justice, to Modesty, to Friendship, to Frugal- 
ity, to Good Faith, to Glory, and to Immortality! 
Barere prepared a report on the suppression of 
mendicity, and the means of relieving the indi- 
gent poor. Robespierre had now reached the 
zenith of his popularity with his faction; he was 
denominated the Great Man of the Republic; 
his virtue, his genius, his eloquence, were in ev~ 
ery mouth.§ : 

The speech which Robespierre made on this 
occasion was one of the most remarkable of his 
whole career. “The idea,” said he, “ of a Su- 


* Riouffe, 85, 87. Tableau, Hist. de la Maison Lazare, 
Rev. Mem., xxiii., 226. 
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rpreme Being, and of the immortality of the soul, 
is a continual call to justice; it is therefore a 
‘social and Republican principle. Who has au- 
thorized you to declare that the Deity does not 
exist? Oh! you who support in such impas- 
sioned strains so arid a doctrine, what advantage 
lo you expect to derive from the principle that a 
blind fatality»regulates the affairs of men, and 
that the soul is nothing but a breath of air im- 
mpelled towards the tomb? ‘Will the idea of non- 
entity inspire man with more pure and elevated 
sentiments than that of immortality ? will it 
awaken more respect for others or himself, more 
courage to’ resist tyranny, greater contempt for 
pleasure or death? You who regret a virtuous 
friend, can you endure the thought that his no- 
dlest part has not escaped dissolution? You 
who weep over the remains of a child or a wife, 
are you consoled by the thought that a handful 
of dust is all that remains of the beloved object ? 
You, the unfortunate, who expire under the 
strokes of an assassin, is not your last voice 
raised to appeal to the justice of the Most High? 
Innocence on the scaffold, supported by such 
thoughts, makes the tyrant turn pale on his tri- 
samphal car. Could such an ascendant be felt 
if the tomb levelled alike the oppressor and his 
victim % 

*t Observe how, on all former occasions, tyrants 
have sought to stifle the idea of the immortality of 
the soul. With what art did Cesar, when plead- 
ing in the Roman senate in favour of the accom- 

lices of Catiline, endeavour to throw doubts on 
the belief of itsimmortality; while Ciceroinvokes 
against the traitor the sword of the laws and the 
vengeance of Heaven! Socrates, on the verge 
of death, discoursed with his friends on the enno- 
bling theme; Leonidas, at Thermopyle, on the 
eve of executing the most heroic design ever 
conceived by man, invited his companions to a 
banquet in another world. The principles of 
the Stoics gave birth to Brutus and Cato even in 
the ages which witnessed the expiry of Roman 
virtue ; they alone saved the honour of human 
nature, almost obliterated by the vices and the 
corruption of the Empire.. 

“The Encyclopedists, who introduced the 
frightful doctrine of Atheism, were ever, in pol- 
ities, below the dignity of freedom ; in morality 
‘they went as far beyond the dictates of reason. 
Their disciples declaimed against despotism, and 
xeceived the pensions of despots; they compo- 
sed alternately tirades against kings and mad- 
rigals for their mistresses; they were fierce with 
their pens, and rampant in antechambers. That 
~sect propagated, with infinite care, the principles 
of Materialism: we owe to them that selfish 
philosophy which reduced egotism to a system; 

, xegarded human society as a game of chance, 
ewhere success was the sole distinction between 
“what was just and unjust; probity as an affair 
of taste or good breeding; the world as the patri- 
‘mony of the most dexterous of scoundrels. 

“The priests have figured to themselves a god 

in their own image; they have made him jeal- 
ous, capricious, cruel, covetous, implacable ; 
they have enthroned him in the heavens as a 
spa.ace, and called him to the earth only to de- 
anand for their behoof tithes, riches, pleasures, 
honours, and power. The true temple of the 
Supreme Being is the universe; his worship, vir- 
tue ; his fates, the joy of a great people, assem- 
bled under his eyes to tighten the bonds of social 
affection, and present to him the homage of pure 
and grateful hearts.” In the midst of the accla- 
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mations produced by these eloquent May 7, 1794 
words, the assembly decreed unani- 

mously that they recognised the existence of the 
Supreme Being, and of the immortality of the 
soul, and that the worship most worthy of him 
was the practice of the social virtues.* 

This speech is not only remarkable as con- 
taining the religious views of so memorable an 
actor in the bloodiest periods of the Revolution. 
but as involving a moral lesson of perhaps 
greater moment than any that occurred during 
its whole progress.: For the first time in the an- 
nals of mankind, a great nation had thrown off 
all religious principles, and openly defied the 
power of Heaven itself; and from amid the 
wreck which was occasioned by the unchaining 
of human passions, arose a solemn recognition 
of the Supreme Being and the immortality of 
the soul! It seemed as if Providence had per- 
mitted human wickedness to run its utmost 
length, in order, amid the frightful scene, to dem- 
onstrate the necessity of religious belief, and vin- 
dicate the majesty of its moral government. In 
vain an infidel generation sought to establish the 
frigid doctrine of Materialism ; their principles 
received their full development: the anarchy 
they are fitted to induce was experienced, and 
that recognition was wrung from a suffering 
which had been denied by a prosperous age. 

Nor is this speech less striking as evincing 
the fanaticism of that extraordinary period, and 
the manner in which, during Revolutionary con- 
vulsions, the most atrocious actions are made to 
flow from the most pure and benevolent expres- 
sions. re you cope ag the actions of Robes- 
pierre, he appears the most sanguina Tant 
that ever dewlaed the earth ; if soa ee on. 
his words, they seem dictated only by the noblest 
and most elevated feelings. There is nothing 
impossible in such a combination; the history 
of the world exhibits too many examples of its 
occurrence; itis the nature of fanaticism, wheth- 
er religious or political, to produce it. The In- 
quisition of Spain, the auto da fés of Castile, 
arose from the same principles as the daily exe- 
cutions of the French tyrant. It is because rev- 
olutions lead to such terrible results, by so flow- 
ery and seductive a path, that they are chiefly 
dangerous; and because the ruin thus induced 
is irrecoverable, that the seducers of nations are 
doomed by inexorable justice to the same infa- 
my as the betrayers of individuals. 

Two unsuccessful attempts at assassination 


increased, as is always the case, the pnsuccess- _ 


power of the tyrant. The first of ful attempt 
these was made-by an obscure but to assassi- 
intrepid man, of the name of L’Ad- Rate Robes 
miral, who tried to assassinate Collot Collot frase 
@’Herbois; the second by a young bois. 
woman named Cecile Renaud. L’Admiral, 
when brought before his judges, openly avowed 
that he had intended to assassinate Robespierre 
before Collot d Herbois. When called on to di- 
vulge who prompted him to the commission ot 
such a crime, he replied firmly, ‘“ That it was 
not a crime; that he wished only to render a ser- 
vice to his country ; that he had conceived the 
project without any external suggestion ; and that 
his only regret was that he had not succeeded.” 
The latter called at his house, and entreated, in 
the most earnest manner, to see Robespierre : 
the urgency of her manner excited the suspicion 
of his attendants, and she was arrested. Two 
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Amives, found in her bundle, sufficiently evinced 
.the purpose of her visit, Being asked what was 
her motive for wishing to see him, she replied, 
‘¢T wished to see how a tyrant was made. I ad- 
amit I am a Royalist, because I prefer one king 
to fifty thousand.” She behaved on the’ scaffold 
with the firmness of Charlotte Corday: her whole 
relations, to the number of sixty, were involved 
‘in her fate,* among whom were a number of 
young men, bravely combating on the frontier in 
‘defence of their country. 
Meanwhile, a magnificent féte was prepared 
“Féte in hon- by the convention in honour of the 
sour of the Su- Supreme Being. Two days before 
preme Being. jt took place, Robespierre was ap- 
June 7, 1794. nointed president, and intrusted with 
the duty af supreme pontiff on the occasion. 
He marched fifteen feet in advance of his col- 
jeagues, in a brilliant costume, bearing flowers 
and fruits in his hands. His address which fol- 
lowed to the people was both powerful and elo- 
quent; the generous sentiments which it contain- 
ed revived hopes long dormant in their breasts, 
but all were dashed by the concluding words. 
«People! to-day let us give ourselves up to the 
transports of pure happiness ; to-morrow we will, 
‘with increased energy, combat vice and the ty- 
rants.” The ceremony on this occasion, which 
was arranged under the direction of the painter 
David, was very magnificent. An amphitheatre 
swas placed in the gardens of the Tuileries, oppo- 
‘site to which were statues representing Atheism, 
Discord, and Selfishness, which were destined to 
be burned by the hand of Robespierre. Beauti- 
ful music opened the ceremony, and the presi- 
dent, after an eloquent speech, seized a torch, 
and set fire to the figures, which were soon con- 
sumed; and when the smoke cleared away, an 
effigy of Wisdom was seen in their place, but it 
was remarked that it was blackened by the smoke 
-of those that had been consumed, Thence they 
proceeded to the Champs de Mars, where patri- 
otic songs were sung, oaths taken by the young, 
and homage offered to the Supreme Being.t 
The Committee of Public Safety being now 
avowedly in possession of supreme power, their 
adulators in the convention and Jacobin club 
offered them the ensigns of sovereignty. But 
they had the good sense to perceive that the peo- 
ple were not yet prepared for this change, and 
that the sight of guards or a throne might shake 
a power which 500,000 captives in chains could 
mot expose to obloquy. ‘ The members of the 
committee,” said Couthon, “have no desire to 
be assimilated to despots; they have no need of 
guards for their defence; their own virtue, the 
Jove of the people, Providence, watch over their 
udays; they have no occasion for any other pro- 
tection. “When necessary, they will know how 
.to die at their post in defence of freedom.”t 
The bloody intentions announced by Robes- 
~tune 9, 1794, Pierre were too effectually carried 
Ser hy ‘ into effect on the day following the 
Sowers con- féte of the Supreme Being, by the de- 
Ferred on the cree of the 22d Prairial, passed on 
‘Revolution- ' the motion of Couthon. By this 
a alpainn sanguinary law, every form, privi- 
‘lege, or usage calculated to protect the accused 
«were swept away. “Every postponement of jus- 
sice,” says Couthon, “is a crime; every formal- 
‘ity indulgent to the accused is a crime; the de- 
‘lay in punishing the enemies of the country 
Pasa) a etal Wem tafe es ERB SS 
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should not be greater than the time requisite for 
identifying them.” The right of insisting for an 
individual investigation, and of being defended 
by counsel, were withdrawn. In addition to 
those struck at by former laws, there were in- 
cluded in this new decree ‘‘all those who have 
seconded the projects of the enemies of France, 
either by favouring the retreat of, or shielding 
from punishment the aristocracy or conspirators; 
or by persecuting and calumniating the patriots, 
or by corrupting the mandatories of the people, 
or by abusing the principles of the Revolution, 
of the laws, or of the government by false or 
perfidious applications, or by deceiving the rep- 
resentatives of the people, or by spreading dis- 
couragement or false intelligence, or by mislead- 
ing the public by false instruction or depraved ex- 
ample.” The proof requisite to convict of these 
multifarious offences was declared to be, “‘ Every 
piece of evidence, material, moral, verbal, or 
written, which is sufficient io convince a reason- 
able understanding.” ‘The Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal was divided into four separate courts, each 
possessing the same powers as the original, and 
a public accuser, and sufficient number of judges 
and jurymen awarded to each, to enable them to 
proceed with rapidity in the work of extermina- 
tion.* 

Accustomed as the convention was to blind 
obedience, they were startled with this pebate on it 
project. ‘If this law passes, nothing inthe assem- 
remains,” says Ruamps, ‘“‘ but to blow bly; 
out our brains.” Alarmed at the agitation which 
prevailed, Robespierre mounted the tribune: 
“ For long,” said he, ‘‘ the assembly has argued 
and decided on the same day, because for long it 
has been liberated from the empire of faction. I 
demand that, instead of pausing on the proposal 
for adjournment, we sit till eight at night, if ne- 
cessary, to discuss the project of the law which 
has now been submitted to it.” The assembly 
felt its weakness, and in thirty minutes the de- 
cree was unanimously adopted.t 

On the following day, some members, chiefly 
adherents of the old party of Danton, endeavour- 
ed to overthrow this sanguinary decree of the as- 
sembly. Bourdon de l’Oise proposed that the 
safety of the members of the assembly should be 
provided for by a special enactment. He was 
ably supported by Merlin, and the legislature 
seemed inclined to adopt the proposal. _Couthon 
attacked the Mountain, from which the opposi- 
tion seemed chiefly to emanate. Bourdon repli- 
ed, ‘‘ Let the members of the committee know,” 
said he, ‘that if they are patriots, so are we. I 
esteem Couthon, I esteem the committee; but, 
more than all, I esteem the unconquerable 
Mountain, which has saved the public freedom.” 
“The convention, the committee,” said Robes-. 
pierre, “the Mountain, are the same thing. Ev- 
ery representative who loves liberty, every repre- 
sentative who is resolved to die for his country, 
is part of the Mountain. Wo to those who 
would assassinate the people, by permitting some 
miserable intriguers to divide the patriots, in or- 
der to elevate themselves on the public ruin!” 
The imperious tone of Robespierre, But it is nev- 
the menaces of his colleagues, again ertheless car- 
overawed the assembly, and the law tied: 
passed without the protecting clause proposed by 
Bourdon. Every individual in the convention 
was now at the mercy of the dictators, and the 
ss a ASI a cs 
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daily spectacle of fifty persons executed, was 
enough to subdue more undaunted spirits.* 


~—Armed by this accession of power, the pro- 


scriptions proceeded, during the 
ofthe proscnp- next two months, with redoubled 
tions. violence. The power of Robes- 
pierre was prodigious, and wielded with an en- 
ergy to which there is nothing comparable in 
the history of modern Europe. ‘The ruling prin- 
ciple of his government was to destroy the whole 
aristocracy, both of rank and talent.t It was on 
this foundation that his authority rested; the 
mass of the people ardently supported a govern- 
ment which was rapidly destroying everything 
which was above them in station or superior in 
ability. Every man felt his own consequence 
increased and his own prospects improved by 
the destruction of his more fortunate rivals. In- 
exorable towards individuals or leaders, Robes- 
pierre was careful of protecting the masses of 
the community; and the lower orders, who al- 
ways have a secret pleasure in the depression of 
their superiors, beheld with satisfaction the thun- 
der which rolled innocuous over their heads, stri- 
king every one who could by possibility stand 
Nonna Gy in their way. ‘The whole physical 
which the force of the Republic, which must al- 
support of ways be drawn from the labouring 
the people classes, was thus devoted to his will. 
ted Lhe armed force of Paris, under the 
: orders of Henriot, and formed of the 
lowest of the rabble, was at his disposal; the 
club of the Jacobins, purified and composed ac- 
cording to his orders, were ready to support 
all his projects; the Revolutionary Tribunal 
blindly obeyed his commands; the new mu- 
nicipality, with Henriot at its head, was devo- 
ted to his will. By the activity of the Jacobin 
clubs, and the universal prevalence of the same 
interests, the same state of things prevailed in 
every départment of France. Universally the 
lowest class considered Robespierre as identified 
with the Revolution, and as centring in his per- 
son all the projects of aggrandizement which 
were afloat in their minds. None remained to 
contest his authority but the remnants of the 
Constitutional and Girondist parties who still 
lingered in the assembly.t 
The insolence of power, and the atrocious 
Cruelties in Cruelty of Revolutionary revenge, 
the provin- was, if possible, more strongly evin- 
ces. Le Bon ced in the provinces than in the me- 
at Arras. tropolis. ‘The disturbances on the 
northern frontier led to the special mission* of a 
monster named Le Bon to these districts, armed 
with the power of the Revolutionary govern- 
ment. His appearance in these departments 
could be compared to nothing but the apparition 
of those hideous furies so much the subject of 
dread in the times of paganism. In the city of 
Arras, above two thousand persons, brought 
there from the neighbouring departments, per- 
ished by the guillotine. Mingling treachery and 
seduction with sanguinary oppression, he turned 
the despotic powers with which he was invested 
into the means of individual gratification. A fier 
having disgraced the wife of a nobleman who 
yielded to his embraces in order to save her hus- 
band’s life, he put the man to death before the 
eyes of his devoted consort: a species of treach- 
ery so common, says Prudhomme, that the ex- 
amples of it were innumerable. Children whom 
mee Sr meena ee Sfx maureen, Cae WV LOU 
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he had corrupted were employed by him as spies- 
upon their parents; and so infectious did the 
cruel example become, that the favourite amuse- 
ment of this little band was putting to death 
birds and small animals with little guillotines. 
made for their use.*t 

The career of Carrier at Nantes, where the 
popular vengeance was to be inflicted 
on the Royalists of the western provin- 
ces, was still more relentless: Five 
hundred children of both sexes, the eldest of 
whom was not fourteen years old, were led out 
to the same spot to be shot.- Never was so de- 
plorable a spectacle witnessed. ‘The littleness. 
of their stature caused most of the bullets, at the: 
first discharge, to fly over their heads: they 
broke their bonds, rushed into the ranks of the 
executioners, clung round their knees, and with. 
supplicating hands and agonized looks, sought 
for mercy. Nothing could soften these assas- 
sins: they put them to death even when lying 
at their feet. A large party of women, most of 
whom were with child, and many with babes at 
their breast, were put on board the boats in the 
Loire. The innocent caresses, the unconscious. 
smiles of these little innocents, filled their moth- 
ers’ breasts with inexpressible anguish: they 
fondly pressed them to their bosoms, weeping 
over them for the last time. One of them was 


Carrier at. 
Nantes. 


-delivered’ of an infant on the quay: hardly were: 


the agonies of childbirth over, when she was 
pushed, with the newborn innocent, into the 
galley. After being stripped naked, their hands. 
were tied behind their backs; their shrieks and 
lamentations were answered by strokes of the 
sabre; and, while struggling between terror and 
shame to conceal their nudity from the gaze of 
the executioners, the signal was given, the planks 
cut, and the shrieking victims forever buried im 
the waves.t 

Human cruelty, it would be supposed, could: 
hardly go beyond these executions, but it was. 
exceeded by Le Bon at Bourdeaux. A woman. 
was accused of having wept at the execution of 
her husband: she was condemned, amid the ap- 
plauses of the multitude, to sit several hours un~ 
der the suspended blade, which shed upon her,. 
drop by drop, the blood of the deceased, whose 
corpse was above her on the scaffold, before she 
was released by death from her agony.§ 

One of the most extraordinary features of these: 
terrible times was the apathy which General apa- 
the better classes both in Paris and thy ofthe class. 
the provinces evinced, and the uni- of proprietors. 
versal disposition to bury anxiety in the delirium 
of present enjoyment. ‘The people who had es- 
caped death went to the operas daily, with equal 
unconcern whether thirty or a hundred heads. 
had fallen during the day. The class of propri- 
etors at Bourdeaux, Marseilles, and all the prin- 
cipal towns, timid and vacillating, could not be 
prevailed on to quit their hearths, while the Jac 
obins, ardent, reckless, and indefatigable, plun- 
ged a merciless sword into the bosom of the 


* Th., vi., 376, 377, Prudhomme, Victims de la Revolu- 
tion, ii., 274. Chateaub., Etud. Hist., i., 102. Preface. 

Tt It is a curious fact, highly illustrative of the progress 
of revolutions, that this monster in the human form was at 
first humane and inoffensive in his government, and it was- 
not till he had received reiterated orders from Robespierre 
with a hint of a dungeon in case of refusal, that his atroci— 
ties commenced. Let no man, if he is not conscious of the 
utmost firmness of mind, be sure that he would not, im 
similay circumstances, have done the same.—DucHESS 
D’ABRANTES, vii., 213, 214. 

+ Prudhomme, ii., 27, Chateaub., Etud. Hist., i., 102. 

§ Louvet, 123. 
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country. The soldiers everywhere supported 
their tyranny; the prospect of ransacking cel- 
lars, ravishing women, and plundering coffers, 
made them universally faithful to the govern- 
ment. “When in a country which we all con- 
ceived to be on the point of regeneration,” says 
Louvet, ‘‘the men of property were everywhere 
so timid, and the wicked so audacious, it became 
evident that all assemblages of men, once digni- 
ified with the name of the people by such fools as 
amyself, are, in truth, nothing more than an im- 
becile herd, too happy to be permitted to crouch 
under the yoke of a despotic master.* 
Malesherbes, the generous and intrepid de- 
Exéontion’of (fender of Louis XVI., was too im- 
Malesherbes; Maculate a character to escape de- 
* struction, For some time he had 
lived in the country, in the closest retirement; a 
young man accused of emigration, concealed in 
his house, furnished a pretext for the apprehen- 
sion of the venerable old man and all his family. 
‘When he arrived at the prison, all the captives 
rose up and crowded round him; they brought 
him a seat: “I thank you,” said he, “for the at- 
tention you pay to my age, but I perceive one 
among you feebler than myself: give it to him.” 
He was brought before the Revolutionary Tribu- 
nal along with his whole family ; even the judges 
of that sanguinary court turned aside their heads 
to avert the heart-rending spectacle. They were 
Ree all condemned together. His daugh- 
ily. ter, Madame de Rozambo, when pre- 
paring to mount the fatal chariot, per- 
ceived Mademoiselle Sombreuil, whose heroic 
devotion had saved her father on the second of 
September, but who had again followed him to 
prison. Throwing herself into her arms, she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ You have had the good fortune to 
save your father, and I have the glory of dying 
with mine.”’t ; 
Madame Elizabeth, sister to Louis XVI., was 
the next victim. When she was 
oor ene brought before the Revolutionary Tri- 
‘ bunal, the judges-and the jury mani- 
fested an unusual degree of impatience for her 
condemnation. Like the king and queen, she 
manifested the utmost composure and serenity 
when under examination; her answers, clear, 
distinct, and perfectly true, left no room for suspi- 
‘cion or misconstruction. Being accused of hav- 
ing succoured some men who had been wounded 
in the Champs Elysées, on the occasion of the 
revolt, she replied, “Humanity alone led me to 
dress their wounds; I needed no inquiry into the 
origin of their sufferings to feel the obligation to 
relieve them. I never thought this a merit, but I 
cannot see how it can be considered as a crime.” 
«¢ Admit, at least,” said the president, “that you 
have nourished in the young Capet the hope of 
regaining the throne of his father.” ‘I devoted 
s«nyself,” said she, “to the care of that infant, who 
~was the more dear to me, as he had lost those to 
~whom he owed his being.” Being accused of be- 
ing an accomplice of the tyrant, “If my brother 
had been a tyrant,” she replied, “neither you nor 
I would have been where we now are.” She 
‘was condemned along with many others of illus- 
trious rank and dignified virtue. On the chariot 
she declared that one of her companions had dis- 
closed to her that she was pregnant, and thus 
was the means of saving her life. She died with 
the serenity of an angel, praying for those who 


* Louvet, 124, 125. Mercier’s Tab. de Paris. 
t Lae., ii., 147, 157. 


had taken her life. ‘The beauty of her form, and 
the placidity of her expression, awakened senti- 
ments of commiseration even among the most 
savage of the Revolutionary spectators.* 

Custine, son of the celebrated general of the 
same name, was executed for having o¢ custiners 
let fall some expressions of attach- son, Luckner 
ment to his father; Alexander Beau- Biron, and 
harnois for having failed to raise the Dietrch. 
siege of Mayence. The letters of both to their 
wives, the night before their execution, exhibited 
the most touching strains of eloquence. Marshal 
Luckner, whom the Jacobins had so long repre- 
sented as the destined saviour of France; Gen- 
eral Biron, whose amiable qualities, notwith- 
standing the profligacy of his character, had long 
endeared him to society; General Lamartiliere, 
whose successful war of posts had so long cover- 
ed the northern frontier, and many other distin- 
guished warriors, were sent to the scaffold. All 
showed the same heroism in their last moments, 
but not greater than was displayed by pacific citi- 
zens and young women who had been totally un- 
accustomed to face danger. Dietrich, mayor of 
Strasburgh, one of the most ardent friends of lib- 
erty, wrote to his son the night before his execu- 
tion, “as he valued his last blessing, never to 
attempt to revenge his death.” One prisoner 
alone excited the indignation of the spectators, 
by raising piteous cries on the chariot, and stri- 
ving ina phrensy of terror, with the executioners 
on the scaffold; it was Madame du Barri, the 
associate of the infamous pleasures of Louis 
Roath 


The Committee of Public Safety incessantly — 


urged Fouquier Tinville, the public accuser, to 
accelerate the executions. He himself declared, 
in -his subsequent trial, ‘That on one occasion 
they ordered him to increase them to one hundred 
aly fifty a day, and that the proposal filled his 
mind with such horror, that as he returned from 
the Seine, the river appeared to run red with 
blood.” The pretended conspiracy in the prisons 
served as an excuse for a frightful multiplication 
in the number of victims. One hundred and 
sixty victims were denounced in the prison of 
the Luxembourg alone; and from one to two 
hundred in all the other prisons of Paris. A 
fabricated attempt at escape in the prison of La 
Force, was made the ground for sending several 
hundreds to the Revolutionary Tribunal. Fou- 
quier Tinville had made such an enlargement 
of the hall of that dreaded court, that room was 
afforded for one hundred and sixty to be tried at 
once; and he proposed to place at the bar the 
whole prisoners charged with the conspiracy in 
the Luxembourg at one sitting. He even went 
so far as to erect a guillotine in the court-room, 
in order to execute the prisoners the moment the 
sentence was pronounced; but Collot d’Herbois 
objected to this, as tending “to demoralize pun- 
ishment.”4§ 


* Toul., iv., 344. Lac., xi., 423, 424. t Lac., ii., 160. 

t+ Th., vi., 363, 364. Lac.,ii., 161. Hist. dela Conv., iii., 
386, 388. : : 

§ The condition of the prisoners in these jails of Paris, 
where above ten thousand persons were at last confined, was 
dreadful beyond what imagination could conceive. The fol- 
lowing description is from an eyewitness of their horrors : 
the fastidiousness of modern manners may revolt at some of 
its details, but the truth of history requires that they should 
be recorded. ‘From the outer room, where examinations 
are conducted, you enter by two enormous doors into the 
dungeons : infected and damp abodes, where enormous rats 
cairy on a continual war against the unhappy wretches who 
are there accumulated together, gnawing their ears, noses, 
and clothing, and depriving them of a moment’s respite even 
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The trial of these unhappy captives was as 
brief as during the massacres in the prisons. 
«Did you know of the conspiracy of the prisons, 
Dorival?” “No.” “I expected no other an- 


swer, but it will not avail you.” To another: 
“Are not you an ex-noble?” “ Yes.” Toa 
third: “Are you not a priest?” “ Yes, but I 


have taken the oath.” “You have no right to 
speak; be silent.” ‘“ Were not you architect to 
Madame?” “Yes, but I was disgraced in 1788.” 
“fad you not a father-in-law in the Luxem- 
bourg?” “Yes.” Such were the questions which 
constituted the sole trial of the numerous ac- 
cused; no witnesses were called; their condem- 
nations were pronounced almost as rapidly as 
their names were called; the law of the 22d 
Prairial had dispensed with the necessity of taking 
any evidence, when the court were convinced by 
moral presumptions. The indictments were 
thrown off by hundreds at once, and the name" 
of the individual merely filled in; the judgments 
were printed with equal rapidity, in a room ad- 
joining the court, and several thousand copies 
circulated through Paris by little urchins, ex- 
claiming, amid weeping and distracted crowds, 
“Here are the names of those who have gained 
prizes in the lottery of the holy guillotine.” The 
accused were executed at leaving the coutt, or, 
at latest, on the following morning.* 

Since the law of the 22d Prairial had been 
passed, the heads fell at the rate of fifty or sixty 
aday. “This is well,” said Fouquier Tinville; 
“but we must get on more rapidly in the next 
decade; four hundred and fifty is the very least 
that must then be served up.” To facilitate this 
immense increase, spies were sent into the pris- 
ons in order to extract from the unhappy wretches 
their secrets, and designate to the public accuser 
those who might first be selected. These in- 
famous wretches soon became the terror of the 
captives. They were enclosed as suspected per- 
sons, but their real mission was soon apparent 
from their insolence, their consequential airs, the 
preference shown them by the jailers, their orgies 


by sleep. Hardly ever does daylight penetrate into the 
gloomy abodes: the straw which composes the litter of the 
prisoners soon becomes rotten from want of air, and from the 
ordure and excrement with which it is covered ; and such is 
the stench thence arising, that a stranger, on entering the 
door, feels as if he was suffocated. The prisoners are all 
either in what are called the straw chambers, or in the dun- 
geons. Thus poverty is there regarded asa fresh crime, and 
Jeads to the most dreadful punishment; for a lengthened 
abode in these horrid receptacles is worse than death itself. 
The dungeons are never opened but for inspection, to give 
food to the prisoners or empty the vases. The superior 
class of chambers, called the straw apartments, do not differ 
from the dungeons, except in this, that their inhabitants are 
permitted to go out at eight in the morning, and to remain 
out till an hour before sunset. During the intervening pe- 
riod they are allowed to walk in the court, or huddle to- 
gether in the galleries which surround it, where they are 
suffocated by infected odours. There is the same accumu- 
lation of horror in their sleeping chambers: no air, rotten 
straw, and perhaps fifty prisoners thrust into one hole, with 
their head lying on their own ordure, surrounded by every 
species of filth and contagion. Nor were these disgusting 
circumstances the only degradation which awaited the un- 
happy prisoners. No one could conceive the degradation to 
which the human species can be reduced, who had not wit- 
nessed the calling of the roll in the evening: when three or 
four turnkeys, each with half a dozen fierce dogs held in a 
leash, call the unhappy prisoners to answer to their names 

threatening, swearing, and insulting, while they are suppli- 
cating, weeping, imploring: often they ordered them to go 
out and come in three or four times over, till they were satis- 
fied that the trembling troop was complete. The cells for 
the women were as horrid as those for the men, equally 
dark, humid, filthy, crowded, and suffocating: and it was 
there that all the rank and beauty of Paris was assembled. 
—Hist. de la Convention, iii., 383, 386. 

* Process de Fouquier Tinville. Th., vi., 366, 367. 
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at the doors of the cells with the agents of the= 
police. They were caressed, implored by the 
trembling prisoners, and received whatever lit-- 
tle sums they had been able to secrete about: 
their persons, to Kee 
black list; but in vain. The names of such as- 
they chose to denounce were made up in a list. 
called, in the prisons, ‘The Evening Journal,” 
and the public chariots sent at nightiall to con~ 
vey them to the Conciergerie preparatory to their 
trial on the following morning.* 

When the unfortunate captives heard the roll- 
ing of the wheels of the cars which were sent to 
convey them, the most agonizing suspense pre- 
vailed in the prisons. They flocked to the wick- 
ets of their corridors, placed their ears on the bars 
to hear the list, and trembled lest their name 


should be called out by the officers. Those who 


were named embraced their companions in mis- 
fortune, and received their last adieus ; often the: 
most heart-rending separations were witnessed = 
a father tore himself from the arms of his children, 
a husband from his shrieking wife. Those who» 
survived had reason to envy the lot of those con-- 
ducted to the den of Fouquier Tinville; restored: 
to their cells, they remained in a state of sus-- 
pense, worse than death itself, till the same hour’ 
on the following night, when the rolling of the 
chariot-wheels renewed the universal agony of 

the captives.t ; 

To such a degree did the torture of suspense 
prey upon the minds of the prisoners, 
that they became not only reckless 
of life, but anxious for death. ‘The 
inhabitants who had reason to apprehend deten- 
tion, became indifferent to all the precautions: 
requisite to secure their safety; many who had. 
escaped voluntarily surrendered themselves to 
their persecutors, or waited on the high road the: 
first band of the National.Guard to apprehend 
them. The young Princess of Monaco, in the 
flower of youth and beauty, after re- Death of the 
ceiving her sentence, declared herself Princess of 
pregnant, and obtained a respite; the Monaco. 
horrors of surviving those she loved, however, 
so preyed upon her mind, that the next day she. 
retracted her declaration, and died with sublime: 
devotion. Madame Lavergne had hoped that,.. 
by her intercession, she would move the hearts« 
of the judges in favour of her husband, the com-- 
mandant of Longwy. When she saw that. alls 
was unavailing, and that sentence of death was = 
pronounced, a cry of Vive le Roi was heard: all 
the spectators trembled at the fatal words: Viver 
le Roi! exclaimed his wife, in more energetic~ 
terms ; and when those next her exclaimed that . 
she had lost her reason, she repeated the same+ 
words in a calmer voice, so as to leave no room 
for doubt as to her deliberate intention. She ob- - 
tained the recompense she desired in dying be- - 
side her husband. Soon after, a sister followed } 
the same method to avoid surviving her brother, . 
and a young woman, to accompany the object” 
of her affection to another world. Servants fre-- 
quently insisted upon following their masters to: 
prison, and perished with them on the scaffold.. 
Many daughters went on their knees to the mem-- 
bers of the Revolutionary Committee to be al- 
lowed to join their parents in captivity, and,. 
when brought to trial, pleaded guilty, though in 
nocent, to the same charges. ‘The efforts of the 
court and jury were unable to make them sep- 
arate their cases; the tears of their parents even 
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were unavailing; in the generous contention, 
filial affection prevailed, over parental love. A 
father and son were confined together in the 
Maison Lazare; the latter was involved in one 
of the fabricated conspiracies of the prison : when 
his name was Called out to stand his trial, his 
father came forward, and, by personating his 
son, was the means of saving his life by dying 
in his stead. ‘“ Do you know,” said the president 
ci the Revolutionary Tribunal to Isabeau, “ in 
whose presence you are standing?” ‘“ Yes,” re- 

lied the undaunted young man; “‘it is here that 
formerly virtue judged crime, and that now 
crime murders innocence.”* 

The vengeance of the tyrants fell with peculiar 
Lavoisier, Severity upon all whose talents or de- 
Roucher, scent distinguished them from the rest 
and others. of mankind. The son of Buffon, the 
daughter of Vernet, perished without regard to 
the illustrious names they bore; Florian, the elo- 
quent novelist, was so horror-struck with the 
scenes he had witnessed in prison, that he died 
after the hour of deliverance had arrived. La- 
voisier was cut off in the midst of his profound 
chemical researches; he pleaded in vain for a 
respite to complete a scientific discovery: almost 
all the members of the French Academy were in 
prison, in hourly expectation of their fate. Rouch- 
er, an amiable poet, a few hours before his death, 
sent his miniature to his children, accompanied 
by these touching lines: 

“Ne vous étonnez pas objets charmans et doux 
Si quelque air de tristesse obscurcit mon visage ; 
Lorsqu’un crayon savant dessinait mon image, 
J’attendais l’Echafaud et je songeais 4 vous.” 

Chenier, a young man, whose eloquent wri- 
éings pointed him out as the future historian of 
the Revolution, and Champfort, one of its ear- 
liest and ablest supporters, were executed at the 
same time. A few weeks longer would have 
swept off the whole literary talent, as well as 
dignified names of France.t 

But there is a limit to human suffering; an 
hour when indignant nature will no 
length excited longer submit, and eourage arises 
by thenumber out of despair. To that avenging 
and descent hour time was fast approaching. 
be Le execu- The lengthened files of prisoners 

; daily led to the scaffold had long ex- 
cited the commiseration of the better classes in 
Paris; the shops in the Rue St. Honoré were 
shut, and its pavement deserted, when the mel- 
ancholy procession, moving towards the Place 
de la Revolution, passed along. Alarmed at 
these signs of dissatisfaction, the committee 
changed the place of execution, and fixed it at 
the Barrier de Trone, in the Fauxbourg St. An- 
toine ; but even the workmen of that Revolution- 
ary district manifested impatience at the con- 
stant repetition of the dismal spectacle. The 
middling classes, who constitute the strength of 
the National Guard at Paris, began to be alarm- 
ed at the rapid progress and evident descent of the 
proscriptions. At first the nobles and ecclesias- 
tics only were included; by degrees, the whole 
landed proprietors were reached; but now the 
work of destruction seemed to be fast approach- 
ing every class above the lowest. On the lists 
of the Revolutionary Tribunal, in the latter days 
of the Reign of Terror, are to be found tailors, 
shoemakers, hairdressers, butchers, farmers, me- 
chanics, and workmen, accused of anti-revolu- 
tionary principles. From the 10th of June to 
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the 17th of July, that court had sentenced twelve 
hundred and eighty-five persons to death. The 
people felt pity for these proscriptions, not only 
from their frequency, but their near approach to 
themselves. ‘Their reason was at length awa~ 
kened by the Revolutionary fever having exhaust- 
ed itself; humanity began to be felt at the cease~. 
less effusion of human blood, after all their ene-- 
mies had been destroyed. ‘The convention ea— 
gerly embraced the same sentiments; their con— 
spicuous situation rendered it probable that they 
would be among the first victims, and every: 
one, in the hope of saving his own life, ardently- 
prayed for the downfall of the tyrants. But these 
expressions of public feeling only inspired their: 
oppressors with greater impatience for human: 
blood.‘ Let us put,” said Vadier, “a wall of 
heads between the people and ourselves.” “The 
Revolutionary Tribunal,” said Billaud Varen~ 
nes, ‘“‘ thinks it has made a great effort when it 
strikes off seventy heads a day; but the people 
are easily habituated to what they always be- 
hold; to inspire terror, we must double the num- 
ber.” ‘ How timid you are in the capital,” said 
Collot d’Herbois; ‘can your ears not stand the 
sound of artillery? It is a proof of weakness to 
murder your enemies; you should mow them 
down with cannon.” The judges of the Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal, many of whom came from 
the galleys of Toulon, laboured incessantly at 
the work of extermination, and mingled indecent 
ribaldry and jests with their unrelenting crueliy 
to the crowds of captives who were brought be- 
fore them. An oldman, who had lost the use of 
speech by a paralytic affection, being placed at 
the bar, the president exclaimed, ‘No matter; 
it is not his tongue, but his head, that we want.’’* 
The superstition or terrors of Robespierre fur- 
nished the first pretext for a combina- 4 a ante 
: ¢ ge 
tion to shake his power. The mem- first taken of 
bers of the different committees, the supersti-. 
alarmed for their own safety, were tion of Robes- 
secretly endeavouring to undermine ?'"* 
his influence, when the fanaticism of an old wo+ 
man, named Catharine Theot, gave them. the 
means of extending their apprehensions to a lar= 
ger circle. She proclaimed herself the mother 
of God, and announced the approaching arrival 
of a regenerating Messiah. An ancient ally of 
Robespierre, Dom Gerle, was the associate of 
her phrensy: they held nocturnal orgies, in which 
Robespierre was invoked as the supreme pontiff 
The Committee of Public Safety, who were ac- 
quainted with all their proceedings, beheld, or 
feigned to behold, in these extravaganees, a de-~ 
sign to make him the head of a new religion, 
which might add to the force of political power 
the weight of spiritual fervour. Vadier was in- 
trusted by the committee with the duty of investi- 
gating the mysteries: his report turned the fa- 
natics into derision, but at the same time repre+ 
sented them as worthy of death, and they were 
accordingly thrown into prison. Robespierre 
strove to save them, but his colleagues withstood 
his influence; irritated, he retired from their 
meetings, and confined himself to the club of the 
Jacobins, where his power wasstill predominant.t 
Naturally suspicious, the apprehensions of the 
tyrant now increased to*the highest suspicions of | 
degree. His house was guarded by Robespierre 
a body of Jacobins, armed with pis- awakened. 
tols, chiefly composed of jurymen from the Rev- 
Mig., ii., 327, 
Th., vi., 336, 337}, 


4 Lac., xi., 53, 56._ Th., vi. 370. 
+ Mig., ii, 388, Lac., xi. 59, Gl. 
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volutionary Tribunal. He never went out but 
attended by this obnoxious band. His table was 
covered by letters, in which he was styled “ the 
Envoy of God,” the “ New Messiah,” the “ New 
Orpheus.” On every side his portrait was to be 
seen in marble, bronze, or canvass, and below 
each, lines in which the J acobinical poets ex- 
tolled him above Cato and Aristides. But all 
his efforts, and all the adulation of his satellites, 
could not dispel the terrors which had seized his 
rand, On his desk, after his death, was found 
a letter in the following terms: “You yet live! 
assassin of your country, stained with the purest 
blood in France. I wait only the time when the 
people shall strike the hour of your fall. Should 
my hope prove vain, this hand, which now writes 
thy sentence—this hand, which presses thine with 
horror, shall pierce thee to the heart. Every day 
I am with thee; every hour my uplifted arm is 
xeady to cut short thy life. Worst of men, live 
yet a few days to be tortured by the fear of my 
Vengeance: this very night, in seeing thee, I 
shall enjoy thy terrors; but thy eyes shall seek 
in vain my avenging form.”* 

His violent partisans strongly urged the im- 
Menriot ang Mediate adoption of the most vigor- 
ous measures. Henriot and the 
mayor of Paris were ready to com- 
mence a new massacre, and had a 
body of three thousand young assassins ready 
to aid those of September 2d; St. Just and Cou- 
thon were gained in the Committee of Public 
Safety; the president Dumas, and the vice- 
president Coftinhal, were to be depended on in 
the Revolutionary Tribunal. ‘Strike soon and 
strongly,” said St. Just. “Dare! that is the 
sole secret of revolutions.”t, They had already 
marked out Tallien, Bourdon de l’Oise, Thuriot, 
Roveré, Lecombre, Panis, Monestier, Legendre, 
Freron, Barras, and Cambon, as the first vic- 
tims, But the conspirators had no armed force 
at their command; the club of the Jacobins, 
which they wielded at pleasure, was only pow- 
erful from its weight on public opinion ; the com- 
mittees of government were all arrayed on the 
other side. Robespierre, therefore, was compel- 
led to commence the attack in the convention ; 
he expected to sway them by the terror of his 
voice; or if, contrary to all former precedent, 
they held out, his reliance was on the municipal- 
ity, and an insurrection of the people, similar to 
that which had been so successful on the 31st of 
May. By their aid he hoped to effect the pro- 
scription of the Committee of Public Safety, and 
their associates in the Mountain, as he had for- 
merly done that of the Girondists and of the 
Committee of Twelve.t 


St. Just urge 
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measures. 


* Mig., ii., 328 ; xi., 63, 66. 

+ The secret designs of Robespietre are clearly revealed 
an the following letter, written to him at this period by Payan, 
jhis creature in the municipality of Paris. ‘The change 
of all others most essential, is to augment the powers of the 
.central government: all our authority is useless; it is by 
augmenting the central power that alone any good can be 
done. Would you strike to the earth the refractory dep- 
uties, obtain great victories in the interior—bring forward a 
xeport which may strike at once against all the disaffected ; 
cess salutary decrees to restrain the journals; render all 

he pablic functionaries responsible to you alone: let them 
be incessantly occupied in centralizing public opinion : 
‘hitherto your efforts have been confined to the centralizing 
vof the physical government. I repeat it : you require a vast 
report, which may embrace at once all the conspirators, 
plend them altogether—the Dantonists, the Royalists, the 
Orleanists, the Hebertists, the Lafayettists, the Bourdon de 
VOisists. Commence the great work.”—Hist. de la Conv. 
iv., 62, 63. d 
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In a meeting of the Jacobins, held on the 3d 
Thermidor (21st of July), he pre- July 21, 1794 
pared the minds of the audience for Inswrection 
a revolt against the convention. agreed on at 
“The assembly,” said he, “labour- the Jacobins. — 
ing under the gangrene of corruption, and una- 
ple to throw off its impurities, is incapable of sa- 
ving the Republic; both will perish; the pro- . 
scription of the patriots is the order of the day. 
For myself, I have one foot in the grave; ina 
few days I will place the other in it: the result 
is in the hands of Providence.”* The Jacobins 
were, by these and similar addresses, prepared for 
a revolutionary movement, but the secret of the 
insurrection, which was fixed for the 9th Ther- 
midor, was confided only to Henriot and the may- 
or of Paris. 

The leaders of the convention, and of the com- 
mittees on their side, were not idle. )feasures of | 
The immediate pressure of danger the convention 
had united all parties against the ty- to resist it. 
rant. He made no secret in the popular society 
of his resolution to decimate the assembly. At 
leaving one of the meetings where his designs 
had been openly expressed, Barere exclaimed, 
“That Robespierre is insatiable; because we 
wont do everything he wishes, he threatens to 
break with us. If he speaks to us of Thuriot, 
Guffroi, Roveré, and all the party of Danton, we 
understand him; even should he demand ‘Lal- 
lien, Bourdon de l’Oise, Legendre, F'reron, we 
may consent in good time; but to ask Duval, 
Andoin, Leonard, Bourdon, Vadier, Vouland, is 
out of the question. To proscribe members of, 
the Committee of General Safety is to put the 
poniard to all our throats. Impressed with these 
feelings, they resolved to stand on their guard, 
though they did not venture to commence an at- 
tack on Robespierre, whose name was terrible, 
and influence still so much the object of dread. 
Tallien was the leader of the party, an intrepid 
man, and an old supporter of the Revolutionary 
tyranny, but who had been awakened, during his 
sanguinary mission to Bourdeaux, to better feel- 
ings by the influence of a young woman—after- 
ward well known as Madame Tallien—of ex- 
traordinary beauty, and more than masculine 
firmness of character.t 
Sea on the 8th Thermidor (26th of Ju- 
y), the contest began in the Nation- . 
al Convention. The discourse of ep oa 
Robespierre was dark and enigmat- Robespierre’s 
ical: “I come,” said he, “to defend Speech. 
your outraged authority and violated independ- 
ence; I also will defend myself; you will not be 
taken by surprise, for you have nothing in com- 
mon with the tyrants whom you combat. To 
what faction do I belong? To yourselves, 
What is the party which, ever since the com- 
mencement of the Revolution, has crushed fac- 
tion and swept off the traitors? It is yourselves— 
the people—-the force of principles. That is my 
party. For six weeks I have been reduced to a 
state of impotence in the Committee of Public 
Safety; during that time, has faction been better 
restrained, or the country more happy? Repre- 
sentatives of the people, the time has arrived 
when you should resume the attitude which be- 
fits you: you are not placed here to be governed 
but to govern the depositaries of your confidence. 
Let it be spoken out at once: a conspiracy exists 
against the public freedom; it springs from a 


* Mig., ii, 330. Lac., xi, 68. Th., vi, 411. 
+ Mig., ii., 329, Lac., xi., 69,70. Th.,v., 410. 
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eriminal intrigue in the bosom of the convention; 
that intrigue is conducted by the members of the 
Committee of General Safety; the enemies of 
the Republic have contrived to array that com- 
mittee against.the Committee of Public Safety ; 
even some members of this latter committee have 
een infected; and the coalition thus formed seeks 
to ruin the country. What is the remedy for the 
-evil? To punish the traitors; to purge the com- 
mittees of their unworthy members; to place the 
Committee of General Safety under the control 
of that of Public Safety; to establish the unity 
-of government under the auspices of the conven- 
‘tion; and thus to crush faction under the weight 
.of the national representation, and raise on its 
ruins the power of justice and freedom.”* 

This speech was received with breathless at- 
tention: not a sound was heard during its deliv- 
-ery ; not a whisper of applause followed its close. 
At the proposal that it should be printed, the first 
symptoms of resistance began: Bourdon de 
VOise opposed its publication; but Barere hav- 
ing supported it, the assembly, fearful of com- 
miitting itself openly with its enemies, agreed to 
the proposal. ‘The members of the Committee 
of General Safety, seeing the majority wavering, 
deemed it now necessary to take decisive steps. 
,. “It is no longer time,” said Cambon, 
aa “for dissembling; one man paralyzes 

* the assembly, and that man is Robes- 
pierre.” ‘ We must pull the mask off any coun- 
tenance on which it is placed,” said Billaud Va- 
rennes; “I would rather that my carcass served 
for a throne to the tyrant, than render myself, 
by my silence, the accomplice of his crimes.” 
“Tt is not enough,” said Vadier, “for him to be 
a tyrant: he aims farther, like a second Moham- 
med, at being proclaimed the envoy of God.” 
Freron proposed to throw off the hated yoke of 
the committees. “The moment is at last arri- 
ved,” said he, “to revive the liberty of opinion: 
I propose that the assembly reverse the decree 
which permitted the arrest of the representatives 
of the people: who can debate with freedom 
when imprisonment is hanging over his head ?” 
Some applause followed this proposal; but 
Robespierre was felt to be too powerful to be 
-overthrown by the convention, unaided by the 
committees; this extreme measure, therefore, 
was rejected, and the assembly contented itself 
with reversing the decree which ordered the pub- 
licatich of his address, and Sent it to the commit- 
tees for examination. Robespierre retired, sur- 

rised at the resistance he had experienced, but 
still confident of success on the following day, 
from the insurrection of the Jacobins and of the 
municipality.t 

In the evening he repaired to the popular so- 
Extraordinary ciety, where he was received with 
mecting atthe enthusiasm. Henriot, Dumas, Cof- 
Jacobins. finhal, and his other satellites sur- 
rounded him, and declared themselves ready for 
‘action. “I know,” says Henriot, “the road to 
the convention, and I am ready to take it again.” 
“« 49,” said Robespierre; “separate the wicked 
from the weak; deliver the assembly from the 
wretches who enthral it; render it the service 
which it expects from you, as you did on the 31st 
of May and the 2d of June. March! you may 
yet save liberty!” After describing the attacks 
directed against his person, he added, “I am 
ready, if necessary, to drink the cup of Socra- 
Maitre G ew Diemenveneae 37 te ET ene 

%* Mic, ii, 334. Lac.. xi. 77; 78. Th. vi. 419, 420. 
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tes.” ‘ Robespierre,” exclaimed one of the dep- 
uties, “I am ready to drink it with you; the en- 
emies of Robespierre are those of the country; 
let them be named, and they shall cease to ex- 
ist.” During allthe night he made arrangements 


for the disposal of his partisans on the following ~ 


day. Their points of rendezvous were fixed at 
the hall of the Jacobins and the Hotel de Ville, 
where they were to be in readiness to receive his 
orders from the National Assembly.* 

The two committees, on their side, were not 
idle. During the whole night they 
sat in deliberation. It was felt by Mutval prep- 
every one that a combination of all aie 
parties was required to shake the redoubted pow- 
er of Robespierre. All their efforts, according- 
ly, were directed to this object. St. Just con- 
tinued firm to hisleader; but, by unremitting ex- 
ertions, the Jacobins of the Mountain succeeded 
in forming a coalition with the leaders of the 
Plain and of the Right. “Do not flatter your- 
selves,” said Tallien to the Girondists, “that he 
will ever spare you: you have committed an 
unpardonable offence in being freemen. Let us 
bury our ruinous divisions in oblivion. You 
weep for Vergniaud; we weep for Danton; iet 
us unite their shades by striking Robespierre.” 
“Do you still live?’ said he to the Jacobins ; 
“has the tyrant spared you this night? yet your 
names are the foremost on the list of proscrip- 
tion. Ina few days he will have your heads, if 
you do not take his. For two months you have 
shielded us from his strokes; you may now rely 
on our support as our gratitude.” The friends 
of Danton were so exasperated at the death of 
their leader, that they long resisted all advances 
towards a reconciliation; but at length, moved 
by the entreaties of the Plain and the Right, 
they agreed to join the coalition. Before day- 
break, all the assembly had united for the over- 
throw of the tyrant.t 

At an early hour on the'morning of the 9th 
Thermidor (July 27th), the benches jyty 97, 1794. 
were thronged by its members; those Meeting of the 
of the Mountain were particularly 9th Thermi- 
remarkable for the serried ranks and © 
determined looks of the coalition. The leaders 
walked about the passages, confirming each other 
in their generous resolution. Bourdon de l’Oise 
pressed Durand Maillane by the hand; Roveré 
and Tallien followed his example. The latter 
evinced that undoubting confidence which is so 
often the presage and cause of success. “ Take 
your place,” said he, looking around him; “I 
have come to witness the triumph: of freedom : 
this evening Robespierre is no more.” Atnoon 
St. Just mounted the tribune: Robespierre took 
his station on the bench directly opposite, to in- 
timidate his adversaries by his look. His knees 
trembled, the colour fled from his lips as he as- 
cended to his seat: the hostile appearance of the 
assembly already gave him an anticipation of 
his fate.t 
_ St. Just commenced a speech from the tribune. 
“T belong,” said he, “tono party; I will combat 
them all. The course of events has possibly 
determined that this tribune should be the Tar- 
peian Rock for him who now tells you that the 
members of the committees have strayed from the 
path of wisdom.” Upon this he was violently in- 


his 


* Mig., ii., 336. Th., ii., 426, 427. Hist. de la Conv., iv., 
are 88-93. Th., vi., 430, 431 
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terrupted by Tallien, who took the lead in the 
revolt. ‘Shall the speaker,” said he, “ forever 
arrogate to himself, with the tyrant ‘of whom he 
is the satellite, the privilege of denouncing, ac- 
cusing, and proscribing the members of the as- 
sembly ? Shall he forever go on amusing Us 
with imaginary perils, when real and pressing 
dangers are before our eyes? After the enig- 
matical expressions of the tyrant yesterday from 
that place, can we doubt what St. Just is about 
to propose? You are about,” said he,“ to raise 
the veil; I will tear it asunder!” Loud ap- 
plauses on all sides followed this exclamation. 
“Yes,” exclaimed he, “I will tear it asunder; I 
will exhibit the danger in its full extent—the ty- 
rant in his true colours. It is the whole conven- 
tion which he now proposes to destroy : he knows 
well, since his overthrow yesterday, that howev- 
er much he may mutilate that great body, he 
will no longer find it the instrument of his ty- 
rannical designs. He is resolved that no sanc- 
Vehement tuary should exist for freedom, no re- 
eloquence treat for the friends of the Republic. 
of Talhen. He has, in consequence, resolved to de- 
stroy you all: yes, this very day, ay, in a few 
hours. Two thousand assassins have sworn to 
execute his designs; I myself last night heard 
their oaths, and fifty of my colleagues heard 
them with me. The massacre was to have com- 
menced in the night with the Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety and of General Security, all of whom 
were to have been sacrificed except a few crea- 
tures of the tyrant; the fidelity of the soldiers, 
who feared the convention, alone has preserved 
them from this terrible calamity. Let us in- 
stantly take measures commensurate to the mag- 
nitude of the danger; let us declare our sittings 
permanent till the conspiracy is broken and its 
chiefs arrested. I have no difficulty in naming 
them; I have followed their steps through their 
bloody conjuration: I name Dumas, the atro- 
cious president of the Revolutionary Tribunal; 
{ name Henriot, the infamous commander of the 
National Guard.” Here Billaud Varennes in- 
terrupted the orator, and gave some fuller details 
on the conspiracy, which had been matured in 
the society of the Jacobins, and denounced Robes- 

ierre asits chief. “The assembly will perish,” 

e concluded, ‘‘if it shows the least signs of 
weakness.” ‘We shall never perish,” exclaim- 
ed the members, rising in a transport of enthu- 
siasm from their seats. Tallien resumed: ‘Can 
there be any doubt now about the reality of the 
conspiracy ? Have you conquered so many ty- 
rants only td crouch beneath the yoke of the 
most atrocious of them all? The charge against 
Robespierre is already written in your hearts. 
Is there a voice among you which will declare 
that he is not an oppressor? If there is, let him 
stand forth, for him have I offended. ‘Tremble, 
tyrant, tremble! see with what horror freemen 
shrink from your polluted touch. We enjoy 
your agony, but the public safety requires it 
should no longer be prolonged. I declare, if the 
National Convention hesitate to pass the decree 
cr accusation, I will plunge this dagger in your 
bosom;” and he drew the glittering steel from 
his breast in the midst of the assembly, which 
resounded with applause.* 

During this impassioned harangue, which 
was pronounced with the most ve- 
hement action, Robespierre sat mo- 
tionless with terror. The conven- 


Consternation 
of Robespierre. 
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tion, amid a violent tumult, decreed the arrest. 
of Henriot, Dumas, and his other associates ;, 
and their own permanence, and numerous meas- 
ures of precaution, were suggested. But Tal-. 
lien, who perceived that amid these multifarious. 
proposals the main object of destroying Rcbes~ 
pierre was likely to be forgot, resumed his place 
in the tribune. “ Let us think only of the ty- 
rant; you have not a moment to lose; he is ev- 
ery hour collecting his strength. Why accumu- 
late charges, when his conduct is engrayen on. 
every heart! Let him perish by the arm he has 
invented to destroy others. T’o what accused. 
did he ever give the right of speaking in his de- 
fence? Let us say, with the juries of the Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal, ‘ Our minds have long been. 
made up.’ If you declare him hors la loi, can he 
complain who has put hors la loi nine tenths of . 
France? Let there be no formalities with the ac-- 
cused; you cannot too much abridge their punish- 
ment; he has told you so himself a hundred times... 
Let us strike him in the bosom of the assembly ;. 
let his associates perish with him on the bench. 
of the Revolutionary Tribunal, in the club of . 
the Jacobins, at the head of the traitorous mu-- 
nicipality.’’* 

Robespierre tried in vain, during the tumult. 
which followed this address, to obtain a hear- 
ing. The president, Thuriot, whom he had often: 
threatened with death, constantly drowned his* 
voice by ringing his bell. In vain he looked for 
support among the former satellites of his pow-- 
er; all, frozen with terror, shrunk from his gaze... 
A bas le tyran! resounded from all sides of the. 
hall. In despair, he turned to the few survivers 
of the Girondists. ‘‘ Retire from these benches,” 
they exclaimed; ‘“(Vergniaud and Condoreet. 
have sat here.” “Pure and virtuous citizens,” 
said he, to the deputies on the right, “will you~ 
give me the liberty of speech which the assas-. 
sins refuse ?’ A profound silence followed the. 
demand. “For the last time, president of assas— 
sins,” said he, turning to the chair, “will yow 
allow me to speak?” The continued noise. 
drowned his voice. He then sunk on his seat, 
pale and exhausted; his voice, which had be-. 
come a shrill scream from agitation and ve~ 
hemence,t at length totally failed; foam issued. 
from his mouth. ‘ Wretch!” exclaimed a voice: 
from the Mountain, “you are choked by the. 
blood of Danton.” “Ah! you would avenge. 
Danton,” rejoined Robespierre: ‘“ cowards, why~ 
did you not defend him.” “Citizens,” exclaim- 
ed Billaud Varennes, ‘liberty is about to be re- 
stored.” “Say rather,” replied Robespierre,_ 
“that crime is about to triumph,” as he left the- 
hall with the other proscribed deputies.t 

The act of accusation was then carried amid 
the most violent agitation. The 
younger brother of Robespierre had 
the generosity to insist that he should 
be included in the charge. 
culpable as my brother,” said he; 
share his virtues, I am willing to 
share his fate.” Le Bas followed his example. 
At length the two Robespierres, Le Bas, Cou- 
thon, St. Just, Dumas, and Henriot, were unani- 
mously put under arrest, and sent to prison; and 
the assembly broke up at five o’clock.§ 

During this stormy contest, the partisans of 
Robespierre were collecting at the hall of the 


Robespierre,- 
Couthon, St. 
Just, and 
“Tamas Henriot or- 
“Ty dered to be 
arrested. 
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‘Jacobifis atid at the Hotel de Ville. They ex- 
pected that he would be victorious in the conven- 
tion, and that the armed force would only be 
called on to support its decrees. Part of the 
National Guard were assembled at the rendez- 
vous, when a messenger arrived from the con- 
vention requiring the mayor to appear at the bar, 
and give an account of the state of the capital. 
“Return to your associates,” said Henriot, “and 
say that we are in deliberation here how to puri- 
fy their ranks. Tell Robespierre to remain firm 
and fear nothing.” At half past four they re- 
ceived intelligence of the arrest of Robespierre 
and his accomplices, which soon circulated with 
the rapidity of lightning through Paris. Instant- 
ly they gave orders to sound the tocsin, close the 
barriers, convoke the general council, and as- 
semble the sections. ‘The Jacobins declared 
their sittings permanent, and the most rapid 
means of communication were established be- 
tween these two great centres of the insurrec- 
tion,*t 

To excite the people to revolt, Henriot, with a 
drawn sabre in his hand, at the head of his staff, 
traversed the streets, exclaiming, “To arms to 
save the country!” In his course through the 
Faubourg St. Antoine, he met the procession of 
eighty prisoners, proceeding, as usual, to execu- 
tion: the crowd had stopped the chariots, and 
loudly demanded that they should be released ; 
put he had the barbarity to order them to be led 
on, and they all suffered. On his return, two 
deputies of the convention met him in the Rue 
St. Honoré, and prevailed on some horsemen to 
obey the orders of the convention, and arrest his 
person: he was handcuffed, and conducted to the 
Committee of General Safety. About the same 
time, the national agent Payan was seized; the 
convention seemed triumphant, its principal ene- 
mies were in confinement.t 

But the insurgents regained their advantage 
Robespierreis between six and seven o’clock, in 
imprisoned, consequence of the dispersion of the 
but liberated. members of the assembly, and the 
energetic measures of the municipality. Robes- 
pierre had been sent to the Conciergerie, and 
the other conspirators to the different prisons in 
Paris, The magistrates sent detachments to de- 
liver them: Robespierre was speedily brought 
in triumph to the Hotel de Ville, where he was 
received with the utmost enthusiasm, and soon 
joined by his brother and St. Just. Coffinhal 
set off at the head of two hundred cannoniers to 
deliver Henriot: he arrived in the Place de Car- 
rousel, and having foreed the guard of the con- 


* Mig., ii, 340. Lac., xi., 105, 108. Th., vi., 443. 

+ The following proclamation was immediately issued 
from the Hotel de Ville: ‘‘ Brothers and friends, the coun- 
try is in imminent danger: the wicked have mastered the 
convention, where they hold in chains the virtuous Robes- 
pierre, who passed the decree, so consoling to humanity, on 
the existence of God and the immortality of the soul: Cou- 
thon, that venerable citizen, who has but a heart and a head 
alive, though both are burning with patriotism: St. Just, 
that virtuous apostle, who first checked treason in the army 
of the Rhine and the north: Le Bas, their worthy col- 
league ; the younger Robespierre, so well known. for his la- 
pours with the army of Italy : and who are their enemies ? 
Collot @’Herbois, an old comedian, convicted under the old 
régime of having stolen the strong box of his troop of play- 
ers : Bourdon de l’Oise, that perpetual calumniator of the 
municipality of Paris: one Barere, the ready tool of every 
faction which is uppermost : one Tallien, and Freron, inti- 
mate friends of the infamous Danton. To arms! To arms! 
let us not lose the fruit of the 18th of August and the 2d of 
June. Death: to the traitors.”—Hist. de la Conv., iv., 
160, 161. tx 
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vention, penetrated to the rooms of the Commit- 
tee of General Safety, and delivered that impor- 
tant leader.* 

The assembly met at seven o’clock. Intelli- 
gence was immediately brought of the fearful 
successes of the insurgents, their insurrectionary 
measures, the liberation of the triumvirs, the 
assemblage at the Hotel de Ville, the convoca- 
tion of Revolutionary committees, and of the 
sections. In the midst of the alarm, the mem- 
bers of the two committees, driven from their 
offices, arrived in consternation with the account 
of the forcing of the Tuileries, the delivery of 
Henriot, and the presence of an armed force 
round the convention, The agitation was at its 
height, when Amar entered and announced that 
the terrible cannoniers had pointed their guns 
against the walls of their hall. “Citizens,” said 
the president, covering his face with his robe, 
“the hour has arrived to die at our posts.” 
“We are ready to die,” exclaimed the members. 
Animated by a sublime resolution, every one 
spontaneously resumed his seat, and the assem- 
bly unanimously took the oath, The vociferous 
crowd in the gallery at the same time disap- 
peared.t 

In this extremity, Tallien and his friends act- 
ed with the firmness which in revolu- Firmness of 
tions so often proves successful, ‘‘Ky- Tallien and 
erything conspires,” said he, “to as- his party. 
sure the triumph of the convention and the lib- 
erty of France. By his revolt, Robespierre has 
opened to us the only path which is safe with 
tyrants. Thank Heaven, to deliver our coun- 
try, we need not now await the uncertain decis- 
ions of a tribunal filled with his creatures. He 
has brought his fate upon himself; let us declare 
him hors la loi with all his accomplices; let us 
include the rebellious municipality in the decree ; 
let us besiege him in the centre of his power; let 
us instantly convoke the sections, and allow the 
public horror to manifest itself by actions. Name 
a commander of the armed force; there must be 
no hesitation: in such a strife, he who assumes 
the offensive commands success.” All these de- 
ecrees were instantly passed; Henriot was de- 
clared hors la loi, and Barras named to the com- 
mand of the military force; Freron, Bourdon de 
) Oise, and other determined men, associated with 
him in the perilous duty. The Committee of 
Public Safety was now fixed on as the centre of 
operations; the générale beat, and emissaries 
were instantly despatched to all the sections, to 
summon them to the defence of the convention,t 
while a macer was despatched to summon the 
municipality to the bar of the assembly ; but 
such was the arrogance of that body, in the anti- 
cipation of immediate victory, that they returned 
for answer, “‘ Yes, we shall come to their bar, 
but at the head of the insurgent people.”s 

While the government were adopting these 
energetic measures, Henriot Was ‘ye cannon- 
haranguing the cannoniers in the jers desert 
Place de Carrousel. The fate of Henriot in the 
France hung on their decision; could aes de Car- 
he have persuaded them to act, the 
convention would have been destroyed before the 
tardy succours could arrive from the remote 
quarters of the capital. Happily, they could not 
be brought to fire on the legislature, and their 
pEmemee i 
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refusal decided the fortune of the day. Dispirit- 
ed at this unwonted failure with the troops, and 
alarmed at the cries which broke from the multi- 
tude as soon as the decrees of the assembly were 
known, he withdrew to the Hotel de Ville, the 
armed force followed his example, and the con- 
vention, so recently besieged within its walls, 
speedily became the assailing party.* 


__. Paris was soon in the most violent state of 


Dreadful agitation. The tocsin summoned the 
agitation citizens to the Hotel de Ville, the génér- 
at Paris. gle called them to the convention. The 
deputies of the assembly and the commissioners 
of the municipality met in the sections, and 
strove for the mastery in those important bodies. 
On all sides the people hastened to arms; the 
streets were filled by multitudes crowding to their 
different rallying-points; cries of Vive la Con- 
vention, Vive la Commune, broke forth in the dif- 
ferent columns, according to the prevailing opin- 
jon of their members; while the rolling of can- 
non and ammunition wagons by torchlight 
towards the Hotel de Ville gave a fearful pre- 
sage of the contest that was approaching.t 

The emissaries of the municipality first ar- 
rived at the rendezvous of the sections; but the 
National Guard, distracted and uncertain, hesi- 
tated to obey the summons of the magistrates. 
They could only be brought, in the first instance, 
to send deputations to the commune, to inquire 
into the state of affairs. Meanwhile, the news 
of Robespierre’s arrest circulated with rapidity, 
and a ray of hope shot through the minds of 
numerous proscribed individuals, who were in 
concealment in the city. With trembling steps 
they issued from their hiding-places, and ap- 
proaching the columns of their fellow-citizens, 
besought them to assist in dethroning the tyrant. 
The minds of many were already shaken, those 
of all in a state of uncertainty, when, at ten 
o’clock, the commissioners of the convention ar- 
rived with the intelligence of their decrees, of the 
summons to assist them, of the appointment of a 
commander-in-chief, and of a rallying-point at 
The sections the hall of the assembly. Upon this 
join the con- they no longer hesitated ; the battal- 
vention. ions of the National Guard from all 
quarters marched towards the convention, and 
defiled through the hall in the midst of the most 
enthusiastic applause. At midnight above three 
thousand men had arrived. ‘“'The moments are 
precious,” said Freron; “ the time for action has 
come. Let us instantly march against the rebels; 
we will summon them, in the name of the assem- 
bly, to deliver up the traitors and, if they refuse, 
we will lay the Hotel de Ville in ashes.” ‘ De- 
part,” said Tallien, “and let the rising sun not 
shine on one of the conspirators in life.” The 
order was promptly obeyed ; a few battalions and 
pieces of artillery were left to guard the assem- 
bly, and the remainder of the forces, under the 
command of Barras, marched at midnight against 
the insurgents. The night was dark, a feeble 
moonlight only shone through the gloom; but 
the forced illumination of the houses supplied a 
vivid light, which shone on the troops, who, in 
profound silence and in serried masses, marched 
from the Tuileries, along the quays of the river, 
towards the Place de Greve, the headquarters of 
the insurgents.t 

The tumult now became so violent, that at 


* Lac., xi., 113. Toul. iv., 387, 388. Mig., ii., 343. Th., 
vi, 448. + Lac., xi, 115. Mig., i1., 343. Toul., iv., 388. 

t Mig., ii., 348,344. Lac., xi., 114,116. Toul., iv., 389, 
Hist. de la Cony., iv,, 189, 190, 
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length the sound reached the prisons. The un- 
happy inmates of their gloomy cells put theis 
ears to the bars of the windows, listened to every 


sound, and yet trembled lest the agitation should _ 


be the prelude to a general massacre of the cap- 
tives. Soon, however, the downcast looks of the 
jailers, words whispered to the ears of the fra- 
mers of the lists, and the consternation of these 


| wretches, threw a ray of hope through their de- 


spairing minds. Shortly after, it was discovered, 
by half-suppressed words heard in the streets, 
that Robespierre was in danger; the relations of 
the captives placed themselves under the win- 
dows, and informed them by signs of what was 
passing, and then the exhilaration of the prison- 
ers broke out in the most vehement and tumult- 
uous joy.* 

’ Meanwhile, the adherents of Robespierre, con- 
sisting almost entirely of the cannon- preparations 
iers, and of the armed force com- at the Hotel 
manded by Henriot, who were com- 4¢ Ville. 
posed of the very lowest of the rabble, had as- 
sembled in great force at the Hotel de Ville. 
The Place de Gréve was filled with artillery, 
bayonets, and pikes; Robespierre had been re- 
ceived with the utmost enthusiasm, and the de- 
livery of Henriot raised to the highest pitch the 
confidence of the conspirators. But as the night 
advanced, and no columns of the National Guard 
arrived, this confidence gave place to the most 
sinister presentiments. Even in the Faubourg 
St. Antoine, the centre of all former insurrections, 
the delegates of the municipality failed in rousing 
the populace. “‘ What the better have we been,” 
said they, “of all the insurrections? What has 
Robespierre done for us? Where are the riches, 
all the fields he promised us ? When we are dying 
of famine, does he expect to satisfy us by the daily 
spectacle of a hundred aristocrats dying on the 
scaffold ? Does he suppose we are cannibals, to 
feed on human flesh, and drink human blood? 
He has done nothing for us ;+ we will do nothing 
forhim.” Such was the language of the populace 
in the most revolutionary quarter of Paris; the 
fever of innovation had exhausted itself; even 
the lowest of the people were dissatisfied with the 
rulers they had chosen for themselves. 

At midnight the ramour began loudly to spread 
through the ranks of the insurgents pe cannoniers 
that the municipality had been de- desert Robes- 
clared hors la loi, that the sections pierre, who is 
had joined the convention, and that #ested. 
their forces were advancing against the insur- 
gents. To obviate its impression, Payan read 
aloud in the council-room the decree of the con- 
vention, and inserted in it the names of all those 
of their party whom he observed in the gallery, 
hoping thereby to attach them, from desperation, 
to the cause of Robespierre ; but an opposite ef- 
fect immediately ensued, as they all instantly 
took to flight, leaving the gallery deserted. Nor 
did affairs wear a more promising aspect out of 
doors. There were about two thousand men 
stationed in the Place de Gréve, with a powerful 
train of artillery ; but their dispositions were al- 
ready much shaken by the obvious defection of 
their fellow-citizens, when the light of the torches 
showed the heads of the columns of the National 
Guards appearing in all the avenues which led to 
the square. ‘The moment was terrible; ten pieces 
of the artillery of the convention were placed in 
battery, while the cannoniers of the municipality, 


* Th., vi., 450, 451. 
+ Lac., xi., 114, 115, Mig., ii., 344. Toul., iv., 389. 
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with their lighted matches in their hands, stood 
beside their guns on the opposite side. But the 
authority of the law prevailed: the decree of the 
legislature was read by torchlight, and the insur- 
gent troops refused to resist it.* Some emissaries 
of the convention glided into the ranks of the 
municipality, and raised the cry Vive la Conven- 
tion; the insurgents were moved by the harangue 
of Meda, the commander of the National Artil- 
lery, and in a short time the Place de Gréve was 
deserted, and the whole cannoniers retired to 
their homes, or ranged themselves on the side of 
the assembly. 

Henriot descended the stair of the Hotel de 
Ville, but, seeing the square deserted, he vented 
his execrations on his faithless followers, who 
had, for the most part, abandoned the king in 
the same manner on the 10th of August, and 
hastened back to his cornrades. The conspira- 
tors, finding themselves unsupported, gave them- 
selves up to despair; the National Guard rushed 
rapidly up the stair, and entered the room where 
Robespierre and the leaders of the revolt were 
assembled. Robespierre was sitting with his el- 
bow on his knees, and his head resting on his 
hand; Meda discharged his pistol, which broke 
his under jaw, and he fell under the table. St. 
Just implored Le Bas to put an end to his life. 
“Coward, follow my example,” said he, and 
blew out his brains. Couthon was seized under 
a table, feebly attempting to strike with a knife, 
which he wanted the courage to plunge in his 
heart; Coffinhal and the younger Robespierre 
threw themselves from the windows, and were 
seized in the inner court of the building. Hen- 
riot had been thrown down the stair by Coffin- 
hal, but, though bruised and mutilated, he con- 


trived to crawl into the-entrance of a sewer, from 
whence he was dragged out by the troops of the 
convention.tt 
Robespierre and Couthon being supposed to 
be dead, were dragged by the heels 
Dreadful scene ¢> the Quai Pelletier, where it was 
at his seizure. ¢ n 
proposed to throw them into the 
river; but it being discovered, when day return- 
ed, that they still breathed, they were stretched 
on a board and carried to the assembly. The 
members having refused to admit them, they 
were conveyed to the Committee of General 
Safety, where Robespierre lay for nine hours 
stretched on a table, the same with that where 
he had signed the death-warrant of so many 
noble citizens, with his broken jaw still bleed- 
ing, and suffering alike under bodily pain and 
the execrations and insults of those around 
him. During the whole time that this cruel tor- 
ture lasted, he evinced a stoical apathy; foam 
merely issued from his mouth, which the hu- 
manity of some around him led them to wipe 
off; but his finger, still with convulsive energy, 
was fixed on the holster of the pistol which he 
had not had the courage to discharge.§ From 
thence he was sent to the Conciergerie, where 
he was confined in the same cell which had 
been occupied by Danton, Hebert, and Chav- 


* Th., vi. 482. Mig., ii., 344. Meda, Rev. Mem., xlii., 
383. Hist. de la Conv., xv., 193. } 

+ Lac., xi., 117. Mig., ii., 345. Th., vi., 454, 455. Me- 
da, Rev. Mem., xlii., 385. Levasseur, il., 154. Toul., iv., 
390. 

+ Many authors affirm that Robespierre shot himself. 
That he had a pistol in his hand is certain ; but Levasseur 
de la Sarthe and Meda, the gendarmes who arrested him, 
agree in stating that his jaw was broken by a shot fired by 
the last of these parties.—See Levasseur, 11. 154, Med., 
385. § Hist. de la Cony., iv., 203. Levass., iii., 155. | 


mette. At length he was brought, with all his 
associates, to the Revolutionary Tribunal, and, 
as soon as the identity of their persons was es- 
tablished, they were condemned.* 

At four in the morning on the 29th of July, 


all Paris i i i - 
was in motion to witness He autea eaER 


the death of the tyrant. He was ‘ 
placed on the chariot between Hen- nek, Cong 
tiot and Couthon, whose remains @nd all their 
were as mutilated as his own; the PY: 
crowd, which for long had ceased to attend the 
executions, manifested the utmost joy at their 
fate. He was conducted to the Place de la Revy- 
olution: the scaffold was placed on the spot 
where Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette had 
suffered. The blood from his jaw burst through 
the bandage and overflowed his dress; his face 
was ghastly pale. He shut his eyes, but could 
not close his ears against the imprecations of 
the multitude. A woman, breaking from the 
crowd, exclaimed, “Murderers of all my kin- 
dred, your agony fills me with joy; descend to 
hell, covered with the curses of every mother in 
France!” Twenty of his comrades were execu- 
ted before him: when he ascended the scaffold, 
the executioner tore the bandage from his face; 
the lower jaw fell upon his breast, and he utter- 
ed a yell which filled every heart with horror. 
For some minutes the frightful figure was held 
up to the multitude; he was then placed under 
the axe, and the last sounds which reached his 
ears were the exulting shouts, which were pro- 
longed for some minutes after his death.t 

Along with Robespierre were executed Hen- 
riot, Couthon, St. Just, Dumas, Coffinhal, Si- 
mon, and all the leaders of the revolt. St. Just 
alone displayed the firmness which had so often 
been witnessed among the victims whom they 
had sent to the scaffold. Couthon wept with 
terror; the others died uttering blasphemies, 
which were drowned in the cheers of the people. 
They shed tears for joy; they embraced each 
other in transport; they crowded round the scaf- 
fold, to behold the bloody remains of the tyrants. 
“Yes, Robespierre, there is a God!” said a poor 
man, as he approached the lifeless body of one 
so lately the object of dread: his fall was felt by 
all present as an immediate manifestation of the 
Divinity.t 

Thus terminated the Reign of Terror: a peri- 
od fraught with greater political in- Reftections on 
struction than any of equal duration the Reign of 
which has existed since the begin- Terror; 
ning of the world. In no former period had the 
efforts of the people so completely triumphed, or 
the higher orders been so thoroughly crushed by 
the lower. The throne had been overturned, the 
altar destroyed, the aristocracy levelled with the 
dust; the nobles were in exile, the clergy in 
captivity, the gentry in affliction. A merciless 
sword had waved over the state, destroying alike 
the dignity of rank, the splendour of talent, and 
the graces of beauty. All that excelled the la- 
bouring classes in situation, fortune, or acquire- 
ment, had been removed; they had triumphed 
over their oppressors, seized their possessions, 
and risen into their stations. And what was the 
consequence? ‘The establishment of a more 
cruel and revolting tyranny than any which man- 
kind had yet witnessed; the destruction of all 


* Riouffe, 70. Mem., xxiii., 70. Mig., ii., 345. Meda, 
Rey. Mem., xlii., 386. Th., vi., 456. Lac., Xi. 118, 119. 

+ Mig., ii., 346. Hist. de la Conv., 1v-, 213. Toul., ivy 
391, Th., vi., 457. Lac., xi., 120. Levas. 
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the charities and enjoyments of life; the dreadful 
spectacle of streams of blood flowing through 
every part of France. The earliest friends, the 
warmest advocates, the firmest supporters of the 
people, were swept off indiscriminately with 
With the pro- their bitterest enemies; In the une- 
pro 4 

digious num- qual struggle, virtue and philan- 
ber of its vie- thropy sunk under ambition and vi- 
yas olence, and society returned to a 
state of chaos, when all the elements of private 
or public happiness were scattered to the winds. 
Such are the results of unchaining the passions 
of the multitude; such the peril of suddenly ad- 
mitting the light upon a benighted people.* 

The facility with which a faction, composed 
of a few of the most audacious and reckless of 
the nation, triumphed over the immense majority 
of all the holders of property in the kingdom, and 
led them forth like victims to the sacrifice, is not 
the least extraordinary or memorable part of that 
eventful period. The active part of the bloody 
faction at Paris never exceeded a few hundred 
men; their talents were by no means of the high- 
est order, nor their weight in society considerable ; 
yet they trampled under foot all the influential 
classes, ruled mighty armies with absolute sway, 
kept 200,000 of their fellow-citizens in captivity, 
and daily led out several hundred persons, of the 
best blood in France, to execution. Such is the 
effect of the unity of action which atrocious wick- 
edness produces; such the consequence of rous- 
ing the cupidity of the lower orders; such the 


* The extent to which blood was shed in France during 
this melancholy period will hardly be credited by future 
ages. The Republican Prudhomme, whose prepossessions 
led him to anything rather than an exaggeration of the hor- 
rors of the popular party, has given the following appalling 
account of the victims of the Revolution : 


Nobles ....... ie bivisinio'e so ic uivisikib ine ete 1,278 
Noble women..... rene iehiatn Saceeaaiw ate 750 
Wives of labourers and artisans..... 1,467 
IRelipiCUses’ <aclats stew Vieiwetpcieste + cele 350 
MPSS cele igietniviats weie's/< assis seis eee 1,135 
Common persons, not noble.,....+. 13,623 


Guillotined by sentence of the Revo- pase 
lutionary Tribunals......... 18,603 18,603 
Women died of premature childbirth..... c 


Tn childbirth from grief. ......+++.+0+ 348 
Women killed in La Vendée .. » 15,000 
Children killed in La Vendée .. 22,000 
Men slain in La Vendée........-..- ++ »900,000 
Victims under Carrier at Nantes......!... 32,000 
ao Guildrenjshot.|. vs se.cteeriaesinc “eSAR 500 
£& | Children drowned.... ++ e0e1500 
© | Wonten shots. otcs saree cncnseee es 264 
s Women drowned. ...ssccccsccsesaae 500 
ge rivets het. cky tu Leth sha SeeRwous 300 
ES Priests drowned.......- “) 460 
4 | Nobles drowned.....+.+ ss 1400 
° ( Artisans Growned a. e's veers Soe ees 5300 
Victims at Lyons .........s.se000 31,000 
‘Total ae. spares seneent O22 aod 


In this enumeration are not comprehended the massacres 
at Versailles, at the Abbey, the Carmes, or other prisons on 
the 2d of September, the victims of the Glaciere of Avignon, 
those shot at Toulon and Marseilles, or the persons slain in 
the little town of Bedoin, of which the whole population 
perished.* 

It is in an especial manner remarkable, in this dismal cata- 
logue, how large a proportion of the victims of the Revolu- 
tion were persons in the middling and lower ranks of life, 
The priests and nobles guillotined are only 2413, while the 
persons of plebeian origin excecd 13,000! The nobles and 
priests put to death at Nantes were only 2160, while the in; 
fants drowned and shot are 2000, the women 764, and the 
artisans 5300! So rapidly, in revolutionary convulsions, does 
the career of cruelty reach the lower orders, and so wide- 
spread is the carnage dealt out to them, compared with that 
which they have sought to inflict on their superiors. 


a 


* Prudhomme, Vict. de la Rey. Chateaub., Btud. Hist,, Pr., 96, 97. 
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ascendency which in periods of anarchy is ac- 
quired by the most savage and lawless of the 
people. The peaceable and inoffensive citizens 
lived and wept in silence; terror crushed every 


attempt at combination; the extremity of grief _ 
In despair at — 


subdued even the firmest hearts. pai 
effecting any change in the general suflerings, 
apathy universally prevailed, the people sought 
to bury their sorrows in the delirium of present 
enjoyments, and the theatfes were never fuller 
than during the whole duration of the Reign of 
Terror.* Ignorance of human nature can alone 
lead us to ascribe this to ‘any peculiarity in the 
French’ character; the sdme effects have been 
observed in all parts and ages of the World, as in- 
variably attending a state of extreme and long- 
continued distress. 4 

How, then, did a faction, whose leaders were 
so extremely contemptible in point of numbers, 
obtain the power to rule France with such abso- 
lute sway? The answer is simple.. It was by 
an expedient of the plainest kind, and by steadily 
following out one principle, so obvious that few 
have sought for the c@tse of such terrible phe- 
nomena in its application. This was by pro- 
moting, and to a great extent actually giving, to 
the working-classes the influence and the pos- 
sessions of all the other orders in the state. Eiges- 
tas cupida novarum rerum was the maxim on 
which they acted; it was to this point, the cupid- 
ity and ambition of those to whom fortune had 
proved adverse, that all*their measures were di- 
rected. Their principle was to keep the revolu- 
tionary passions of the people constantly awake 
by the display of fresh objects of desire; to rep- 
resent all the present misery which the system 
of innovation had occasioned, as the consequence 
of the resistance which the holders of property 
had opposed to its progress; and to dazzle the 
populace by the prospect of boundless felicity, 
when the revolutionary equality and spoliation 
for which they contended was fully established. 
By this means they effectually secured, over the 
greater part of France, the co-operation of the mul- 
titude ; and it was by their physical strength, gui- 
ded and called forth by the revolutionary clubs and 
committees universally established, and every- 
where composed of the most ardent of the Jacobin 
faction, that their extraordinary power was sup- 
ported. This system succeeded perfectly as long 
as the victims of spoliation were the higher orders 
and considerable holders of property : it was when 
they were exhausted, and ne edge of the guillo- 
tine began to descend upon the shopkeepers and 
the more opulent of the labouring classes, that 
the general reaction took place which overturned 
the Reign of Terror. When society is in so cor- 
rupt and profligate a form, that a faction, quali- 
fied by their talents and energy to take the lead 
in public affairs, can be found who will carry on 
the government on their principles, and they are 
not crushed in the outset by a united effort of 
all the holders of property, it can hardly fail of 
obtaining temporary success. It is well that the 
friends of order, of every political persuasion— 
and they are to be found as much among the 
supporters of rational freedom as the advocates 
of monarchical power—should be aware of the 


deadly weapon which is in the possession of 


their adversaries, and the necessity of uniting to 

wrest it from their hands the moment that it is 

unsheathed; and it would be fortunate if the 

agents of revolution would contemplate, in the 

Pe) SSS SS 2 NO NS Sol Es 
* Louvet, 124, 125. Mercier, Tableau de Paris. 
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‘Reign of Terror and the fate of Robespierre, the 
‘necessary effects of using it to their country and 
-themselves. 

There is no character, however, which has 
mot some redeeming points: pure, unmixed 
«wickedness is the creation of romance, but nev- 
er yet appeared in real life. Even the Jacobins 
of Paris were not destitute of good qualities : 
-history would deviate equally from its first duty 
and its chief usefulness if it did not bring them 
prominently forward. With the exception of 
‘some atrocious characters, such as Collot d’Her- 

“pois; Fouché, Carrier, and a few others, who 
--were almost entirely guided by base and selfish 
‘motives, they were, in general, men possessed of 
some qualities in which the seeds of a noble 
-character are to be found. In moral courage, 
-energy of character, and decision of conduct, 
they yielded to none in ancient or modern times: 
their heroic resolution to maintain, amid unex- 
ampled perils, the independence of their country, 
‘was worthy of the best days of Roman patriot- 
ism. If this noble desire could be separated 
from the obvious necessity of repelling the allies 
to avoid punishment for the numberless crimes 
which they had committed, it would be deserving 
of the highest admiration: mingled, as it neces- 
sarily was in their case, with a large portion of 
.that baser alloy, it is still a redeeming point in 
their character. Some of them, doubtless, were 
selfish or rapacious, and used their power for 
sthe purposes of individual lust or private emolu- 
-ment; but others, among whom we must num- 
ber Robespierre and St. Just, were entirely free 
from that degrading contamination, and in the 
“atrocities they committed, were governed, if not 
by public principle, at least by private ambition. 
ven the blood which they shed was often the 
yesult, in their estimation, not so much of terror 
-or danger as of overbearing necessity: they 
deemed it essential to the success of freedom, 
_and regarded the victims who perished under the 
guillotine as the melancholy sacrifice which re- 
quired to be laid on its altars. In arriving at 
_this frightful conclusion, they were, doubtless, 
mainly influenced by the perils of their own sit- 
-uation ; they massacred others because they were 
conscious that death, if vanquished, justly await- 
-ed themselves; butstill the weakness of human- 
ity in their, as in many similar cases, deluded 
them by the magic of words, or the supposed 
-jnfluence of purer motives, and led them to com- 
mit the greatest crimes while constantly profess- 
ing the noblest intentions. There is nothing 
-surprising or incredible in this: we have only to 
yecollect that all France joined in a crusade 
_against the Albigeois, and that its bravest war- 
riors deemed themselves secure from eternal, by 
.eonsigning thousands of wretches to temporal 
flames: we have only to go backin imagination 
to Godfrey of Bouillon and the Christian watri- 
.ors putting forty thousand unresisting citizens to 
_ death on the storming of Jerusalem, and wading 
te the Holy Sepulchre ankle-deep in human 
. gore, to be convinced that such delusions are not 
peculiar to any particular age. or country, but 
“that they are the universal offspring of fanati- 
_cism, whether in political or religious contests. 
The writers who represent the Jacobins as mere 
 ploodthirsty wretches, vultures, insatiate in their 
passion for destruction, are well-meaning and 
amiable, but weak and ignorant men; unac- 
equainted with the real working of delusion or 
wickedness in the human heart, and calculated 
to mislead, rather than direct, future ages on the 
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approach of times similar to that in which they 
obtained their ascendency. Vice never appears 
in such colours: it invariably conceals its real 
deformity. If other states are ever to be ruled 
by a Jacobin faction, the advent of their power 
will not be marked by sanguinary professions or 
the hideous display of heartless atrocity ; it will 
be ushered in by the warmest expressions of phi- 
lanthropy, by boundless hopes of felicity, and 
professions of the utmost regard for the great 
principles of public justice and general happi- 
ness.*t 

There is no opinion more frequently stated by 
the annalists and historians of the Revolution on 
the popular side in France, than that the march 
of the Revolution was inevitable; that an invin- 
cible fatality attends all such convulsions; and 
that by no human exertions could its progress 
have been changed, or its horrors averted. ‘The 
able works of Thiers, Mignet, and many others, 
are mainly directed to this end; and it consti- 
tutes, in their estimation, the best apology of the 
Revolution, Never was an opinion more erro- 
neous. ‘There is nothing in the annals of human 
affairs which warrants the conclusion that im- 
provement necessarily leads to revolution ; and 
that in revolution, a succession of rulers, each 
more sanguinary and atrocious than the prece- 
ding, must be endured before the order of society 
is restored. It is not the career of reform—it is 
the career of guilt which leads to these conse- 
quences; this deplorable succession took place 


ee ee a 


* Levasseur de la Sarthe, vol. i., 24, 80; iii., 164, 226. 

+ The ablest and most interesting apology for the Jaco- 
bins is to be found in the Memoirs of Levasseur de la Sarthe, 
himself no inconsiderable actor in their sanguinary deeds. 
It is highly satisfactory to have such a work to do justice to 
their intentions ; and it is a favourable symptom of the love 
of impartiality in the human heart, that even Robespierre 
and St. Just have had their defenders. Napoleon was of 
opinion that the character of the former of these men had 
been too severely handled by subsequent writers. “ He was 
of opinion,” says Las Casas, ‘that Robespierre had neither 
talent, nor force, nor system ; that he was the true emissa- 
ry of the Revolution, who was sacrificed the moment that he 
strove to arrest it in its course: the fate of all those who 
before himself had engaged in the attempt, but that he was 
by no means the monster that was commonly believed.” 
} ““ Robespierre,” said he, “was at last desirous to stop the 
public executions. He had not been at the committees for 
six weeks before his fall; and in his letters to his brother, 
who was attached to the army at Nice, which myself saw, 
he deplored the atrocities which were going forward, and 
ruining the Revolution by the pity which they excited. 
Cambaceres, who is to be regarded as an authority for that 
epoch, said to me, in relation to the condemnation of Robes- 
pierre, ‘ Sire, that was a case in which judgment was pro- 
nounced without hearing the accused.’ You may add to that, 
that his intentions were different from what is generally 
supposed: he had a plan, after having overturned the fu 
rious factions whom he required to combat, to have return 
ed to a system of order and moderation.” ‘Some time be 
fore his fall,” said Cambaceres, “ he pronounced a discourse 
on that subject, full of the greatest beauties : it was not 
permitted to be inserted in the Moniteur, and all traces of 
it have, in consequence, been lost.”—Las Casas, i., 366 
Levasseur de la Sarthe also strenuously supports the same 
opinion ; maintaining that Robespierre was cut off just at 
the moment when he was preparing a return to a system of 
humanity and beneficence.—Levasseur, ty LOR 11S 1s 
this be true, it only augments the weight of the moral les- 
son to be derived from their history, that even by such men 
a return to order and justice was felt to be indispensable. 

Whatever opinions may be entertained on this point, one 
thing seems very clear, that Robespierre’s abilities were of 
the highest order, and that the contrary opinions expressed 
by so many of his contemporaries were suggested by envy or 
horror. It is impossible in any other way to account for his 
long dominion over France, at a period when talent of every 
sort was hurled forth in wild confusion to the great central 
arena at Paris. His speeches are a sufficient indication of 
the vigour of his mind ; they are distinguished in many in- 
stances by a nervous eloquence, a fearless energy, a simple 
and manly cast of thought, very different from most of the 
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in, France, not because changes were made, but 
because boundless crimes in the course of these 
changes were committed. The partisans of lib- 
eral institutions have fallen into a, capital error, 
when, in their anxiety to exculpate the actors in 
the Revolution, they have laid its horrors on the 
cause of the Revolution itself; to do so was to 
brand the cause of freedom with infamy, when 
it should have been confined to its wicked sup- 
porters. It was the early commission of crime 
by the leaders of the Revolution which precipi- 
tated and rendered irretrievable its subsequent 
scenes; the career of passion in nations is pre- 
cisely similar to its excesses in individuals, and 
subject to the same moral laws. If we would 
seek the key to the frightful aberrations of the 
Revolution, we have only to turn to the exposi- 
tion, by the great English divines, of the career 
of guilty designs in the individual; the descrip- 
tion of the one might pass for a faithful portrait 
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of the other.* There is a necessity to which: 
both are subjected; but it is not a blind fatality 
or a necessary connexion between change and. 


convulsion, but the moral law of nature, that 


vice, whether in nations or private men, is made‘ _ 


to work out its deserved punishment in the ef - 
forts which it makes for its own gratification. 
The death of Hebert and the anarchists was. 
that of guilty depravity ; that of Robespierre and 
the decemvirs, of sanguinary fanaticism; that 
of Danton and his confederates, of stoical infidel- 
ity ; that of Madame Roland and the Girondists, 
of reckless ambition and deluded virtue; that 
of Louis and his family, of religious forgive- 
ness. The moralist will contrast the different 
effects of virtue and wickedness in the last mo- 


ments of life; the Christian will mark with. , 


thankfulness the superiority in the supreme hour, 
to the sublimest efforts of human virtue, which. 
was evinced by the believers in his own faith. 


CHAPTER XY. 


INTERNAL STATE OF FRANCE DURING THE REIGN OF TERROR, 


ARGUMENT. 


Vast Exertions of the French Government during the Reign 
of Terror.—Its enormous Expenditure.—Prodigious Issue 
of Assignats : its Effects.—Their rapid Depreciation.— 
Origin of the Law of the Maximum on Prices.—Great In- 
crease of Disorders and Gambling from the rapid Changes 
of Prices.—Forced Requisitions of Grain, Horses, and 
Carriages.—Public Robbery for Support of Populace of 
Cities.—The immense Burden it imposed on the State.— 
Forced Loans from the Opulent Classes.—Confusion of 
thé old and Revolutionary Debt.—Continued Fall of the 
Assignats. — Severe Laws against Forestallers and all 
Public Companies.—Direful Effects of these Laws.—Ex- 
cessive Violence of the People from the Rise of Prices.— 
Renewed Measures of Severity by the Municipality and 
of the Convention.—Establishment of the Committee of 
Subsistence.—Absolute Powers of the Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety.—Grinding Oppression on the Poor.—Equaliza- 
tion of Weights and Measures, and Decimal Notation.— 
Sunday abolished.—The Decade Established.—Destitute 
and deplorable Condition of the Poor.—People of Paris put 
on reduced Rations.—Fresh arbitrary Taxation of the Opu- 
lent.—Conversion of the Life into perpetual Annuitants. 
—Reflections on the successive Destruction of all Classes 
by the Revolution; but it necessarily results from the 
Development of the Revolutionary Passion.—Successive 
Steps of its disastrous Progress.—Lrresistible Power which 
made the one lead to the other.—Great Effect of these 
Changes on the Distribution of the Landed Property of 
France.—Its Effect on Population. 


Tue internal and financial situation of France, 
during, and subsequent to the Reign of Terror, 
is equally instructive as to the inevitable conse- 
quence of revolutions, and the causes of the mil- 
itary events which subsequently occurred. 

Nothing could have enabled the French goy- 
ernment to make head against the 
difficulties of their situation, and the 
formidable attack of the European 
powers in 1793, but the immense 
levy of 1,500,000 men which then 
took place, the confiscation of half 
the landed property in the kingdom, and the un- 
bounded issue of assignats on the security of the 
national domains. These great measures, which 
no government could have attempted but during 
the fervour of a revolution, mutually upheld 
each ether, and perpetuated the Revolutionary 
system by the important interests which were 
made to depend on its continuance. The im- 
mense levy of soldiers drew off almost all the ar- 


Vast exertions 
of the French 
government 
during the 
Reign of Ter- 
ror. 


dent and energetic spirits, and not only furnished 
bread to the multitudes whom the closing of alk 
pacific employments had deprived of subsistence, 
but let off, in immense channels, the inflamed and 
diseased blood of the nation; the confiscation of the 
land placed funds worth above £700,000,000 ster- 
ling at the disposal of the government, which 
they were enabled to squander with boundless 
profusion in the maintenance of the Revolution- 
ary régime at home, and the contest with its en- 
emies abroad; the extraordinary issue of paper, 
to the amount ultimately of £350,000,000, which 
always enabled the treasury to liquidate its de- 
mands, and interested every holder of property 
in the kingdom in the support of the national do- 
mains, the only security on which it rested.. 
During the unparalleled and almost demoniac 


* Take, for example, the following passage from Arch— 
bishop Tillotson: ‘* All vice stands upon a precipice ; to en-- 
gage in any sinful course is to run down the hill. If we- 
once let loose the propensities of our nature, we cannot gath-- 
er in the reins and govern them as we please; it is much 
easier not to begin a bad course than to stop it when begun. . 
’Tis a good thing for a man to think to set bounds to himself 
in anything that is bad ; to resolve to sin in number, weight, 
and measure with great temperance and discretion; that 
he will commit this sin and then give over; entertain but. 
this one temptation, and after that, shut the door and admit.: 
no more. Our corrupt hearts, when they are once set in- 
motion, are like the raging sea, to which we ean set no~ 
bounds, nor say to it, Hitherto shalt thou come, and no far= 
ther. Sin is very cunning and deceitful, and does strangely 
gain upon men when once they give way to it. It is of a 
very bewitching nature, and hath strange arts of address 
and insinuation. The giving way to a small sin does mar-- 
vellously prepare and dispose a man for a greater. By giv- 
ing way to one little vice after another, the strongest resolu- 
tion may be broken. ’Tis scarce imaginable of what force a 
single bad action is to produce more : for sin is very teeming 
and fruitful, and though there be no blessing annexed to it, 
yet it does strangely increase and multiply. As there is a 
connexion of one virtue with another, so vices are linked 
together, and one sin draws many after it. When the dey- 
il tempts a man to commit any wickedness, he does, as it 
were, lay a long train of sins, and if the first temptation, 
take, they give fire to another. Let us, then, resist the be- 
Sinnings of sin: because we have then most power, and sin 
least.”—Tillotson, Serm. x. Works, i., 91, fol. ed. This 
might stand for a graphic picture of the downward progress 
of the revoluticnary passion in nations 3; philosophy wilk 
strive in vain to give so clear an elucidation of the causes., 


which render it, when once thoroughly awakened, sa de-- 
structive in its career, 
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energy produced by the sudden operation of these 
powerful causes, France was unconquerable; 
and it was their combined operation which 
- brought it triumphant through that violent and 
unprecedented crisis.* 

Europe has had too much reason to become 
acquainted with the military power 
developed by France during this 
eventful period; but the civil force, 
exerted by the dictators within their own domin- 
ions, though less generally known, was, perhaps, 
still more remarkable. Fifty thousand Revolu- 
tionary committees were soon established in the 
Republic, and embraced above 500,000 members, 
all the most resolute and determined of the Jaco- 
bin party. Each of these individuals received 
three francs a day as his wages for seeking out 
victims for arrest and the scaffold; and their 
annual charge was 591,000,000 of francs, or 
£24,000,000 sterling.t Between the military de- 
fenders and civil servants of the government, al- 
most all the active and resolute men in France 
were in the pay of the dictators, and the whole 
starving energy of the country fed on the spoils 
of its defenceless opulence; a terrible system, 
drawing after it the total dissolution of society : 
capable of being executed only by the most au- 
dacious wickedness, but never likely, when it is 
attempted, of failing, for a time at least, of suc- 
cess. 

“When a native of Louisiana,” says Montes- 
quieu, “wishes to obtain the fruit of a tree, he 
lays the axe to its root: behold the emblem of 
despotism!” He little imagined how soon his 
own country was to afford a signal example of 
this truth. “This system of revolutionary activi- 
ty and plunder produced astonishing effects for 
a limited period, just as an individual who ina 
few years squanders a great fortune, outshines 
all those who live only on the fruits of their in- 
dustry. But the inevitable period of weakness 
soon arrives; the maniac who exerts demoniac 
strength cannot in the end withstand the steady 
efforts of intelligence; the career of extravagance 
is in general short; bankruptcy arrests alike the 
waste of improvidence and the splendour which 
attends it: 

Cambon, the minister of finance, soon after the 
Prodigious tall of Robespierre, made an impor- 
issue of as- tant and astonishing revelation of the 
signats. Its length to which the emission of assig- 
effects. nats had been carried under the Reign 
of Terror. The national expenses had exceed- 
ed three hundred millions of francs, or above 
£12,000,000 a month; the receipts of the treasury 
during the disorder which prevailed never ex- 
ceeded a fourth part of that sum; and there was 
no niode of supplying the deficiency but by an 
incessant issue of Sa money. ‘The quantity 
in circulation at the fall of Robespierre amount- 
ed to six milliards, four hundred millions, about 
£300,000,000 sterling; while the national do- 
mains were still worth twelve milliards, or above 
£520,000,000 sterling.t But this astonishing is- 
sue of paper could not continue, without intro- 
ducing a total confusion of property of every sort. 
All the persons employed by government, both 
in the civil and military departments, were paid 
in the paper currency at par; but as it rapidly 
fell, from the enormous quantity in cireulation, 
to a tenth part, and soon a twentieth of its real 
value, the pay received was merely nominal, and 


* Toul., v., 194. Th., vii., 239. 

+ Chateaub., Etud. Hist. Preface, 97, 98, 
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those in the receipt of the largest apparent in- 
comes were in want of the common necessaries: 
of life. Pichegru, at the head of the army of the 
north, with a nominal pay of four thousand 
francs, was only in the actual receipt, on the 
Rhine, in 1795, of two hundred francs, or £8: 
sterling'a month in gold or silver; asmaller sum. 
than is the pay of an English lieutenant: and 
Hoche, the commander of 100,000 men, the army 
of La Vendée, besought the government to send. 
him a horse, as he was unable to purchase one, 
and the military requisitions had exhausted alk 
those in the country where he commanded. If 
such was the condition of the superior, it may be: 
imagined what was the situation of the inferior 
officers and private soldiers, while in their own 
country they were literally starving; and the ne- 
cessity of conquest was felt as strongly, to enable 
them to live* on the spoils of their enemies, as to. 
avert the sword of desolation from the frontiers- 
of France. 

This constant and increasing depreciation of 
the assignats produced its natural and 
unavoidable effect in a great en- 
hancement of the price of provisions, 
and all the articles of human consumption. The: 
assignats were not absorbed in the purchase of 
the national domains, because the holders were 
distrustful of the security of the Revolutionary 
title, which they could alone receive, as their is- 
sue continued at the rate of £10,000,000 sterling: 
a month; of course, the market became gorged,, 
and the value of the assignats rapidly declined. 
Though this depreciation was unavoidable, the 
convention endeavoured to arrest it, and enacted. 
the punishment of six years of irons against any 
who should exchange any quantity of silver or 
gold for a greater nominal value of assignats, or 
should ask a larger price for any articles of mer- 
chandise, if the price was paid in paper, than if, 
paid in the precious metals. It is needless to say 
that this forced attempt to sustain the value of 
the assignats was totally nugatory, and the con- 
sequences soon became fatal to many classes of 
persons. Debtors of every description hastened, 
to discharge their obligations; and the creditors, 
compelled to accept paper at par, which was not 
worth a fifth or a tenth, at last not an hundredth,. 
of its nominal value, were defrauded of the great- 
er part of their property. The working classes,, 
whose wages, in consequence of the general stag- 
nation of industry, had by no means risen in pro- 

ortion to this fall in the value of the assignats,. 
ound themselves miserably off for the necessa- 
ries of life; while the farmers, raising the price 
of their provisions in proportion to the fall in the- 
value of paper, soon elevated them beyond the 
reach of the labouring poor. This state of things, 
so opposite to what they had been led to expect as 
the result of a revolution, excited the most vehe- 
ment discontent among the working classes; they 
ascribed it all, as is always the case, to the efforts: 
of forestallers, and demanded with loud cries that 
they should be led out to the guillotine.t 

It became, then, absolutely necessary to have 
recourse to a maaimum: powerful aS Gyigin of the 
the Committee of Public Safety was, law of the 
a longer continuance of the public dis- mag™um om 
contents would have endangered its P"°** 
existence, Corn was indeed not wanting, but 
the farmers, dreading the tumult and violence of 
the markets, and unwilling to part with their 
produce at the nominal value of the assignats,, 
we oe 


Their rapid 
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refused to bring it to the towns. To such a pitch 
s did this evil arise in the beginning of 
“May 4, 1793. Nay, 1793, that the convention were 
‘forced to issue a decree, compelling the farmers 
-and grain merchants to declare what stock they 
had in their possession, and to bring it to the pub- 
dic markets at a price fixed by each commune. 
Domiciliary visits were authorized, to inspect 
‘the stock of each holder of grain, and false re- 
turns punished by a forfeiture of the whole. In 
-addition to this, the distribution of bread by the 
bakers was provided for in the most minute man- 
ner: no one could obtain bread without produ- 
-eing a carte de sureté, issued by the Revolution- 
ary committees; and on that carte was inscribed 
the number of his family, and the quantity to be 
delivered to each member. Finally, to put an 
end to the scandalous scenes which generally 
took place at the bakers’ doors, it was enacted 
that each bread-shop should have a rope attach- 
ed to it; each person, as he arrived, was obliged 
sto take it in his hand, and remain quietly there 
till all before him were served. Butin the strug- 
gles of discontent and famine the cord was fre- 
quently broken; fierce conflicts ensued, and noth- 
“ing but a prompt interposition of military force 
was able to restore tranquillity.* To such mi- 
nute and vexatious regulations are governments 
reduced when they once violate the freedom of 
human action, and to such a load of fetters do 
the people subject themselves when they aban- 
don themselves to the insane passion for Demo- 
cratic power. 
~~~ All the other articles of life besides corn speed- 
Ceca ily rose with the increased issue of 
reat increase * 

of disorders and the assignats, and the people per- 
gambling from sisted in ascribing to forestallers 
“therapid the natural consequences of a de- 
_hange of pr pyeciated circulation. Frightful tu- 
mults arose: the boats which de- 

‘scended the Seine with groceries, fruits, and 
-wood, were seized and plundered; by the advice 
~of Marat, they on one occasion rose and plun- 
‘dered all the confectioners’ shops. Terrified at 
the continual recurrence of these disorders, the 
capitalists declined investing their money in 
purchases of any sort; and the shares in foreign 
mercantile companies rose rapidly, from the in- 
creased demand for them, as the only investment 
vaffording a tolerable degree of security :t another 
striking proof of the consequences of the disor- 
ders consequent on popular ambition, and their 
“tendency to turn from the people the reservoirs 

by which their industry is maintained. 

During the perils and chances of a revolu- 
tion, the tendency to gambling of every sort pro- 
digiously increased. Men who had the sword 
-of Damocles continually suspended over their 
“heads, sought to make the most of the numerous 
chances of making money, which the rapid rise 
and fall of the assignats, and the boundless pro- 
“fusion of articles of luxury brought into the mar- 
‘ket by the ruin of their owners, naturally occa- 
sioned. ‘The bourse of Paris was crowded with 
“pankers, Revolutionists, ci-devant priests, ruined 
‘mobles, and adventurers of every description, 

who sometimes-made enormous gains, and pass- 
ed a life of debauchery with actresses, opera-dan- 
cers, and abandoned women of every description, 
“whom the dissolution of society had brought in 
-eontact with those who had risen for the moment 
«on the wheels of fortune. Such was the univer- 
‘sal dissolution of manners, arising from the dread 
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of popular jealousy, that almost all the members 
of the convention lived publicly with mistresses, 
who became possessed of much of the influence 
in the state. To have done otherwise would 
have exposed them to the blasting suspicion of 
their being Christians and Royalists.* 

The forced requisitions of horses, ammunition, 

rovisions, and stores of every sort Forced requi- 

from the people, soon proved the sitions. Aug. 
source of infinite and most vexa- 4) 1793. 
tious burdens. In August, 1793, eighteen com- 
missioners were nominated by the convention, 
with powers to require from the primary assem- 
blies in every part of France unlimited supplies 
of men, horses, provisions, and ammunition. 
The principle founded on was, that the men and 
animals indispensable for the purposes of agri- 
culture should alone be preserved, and that the 
remainder might be seized for the purposes of 
the Republic. All the horses of draught and bur- 
den not absolutely required by the cultivators or 
manufacturers, were seized for the state; all the 
arms of every description appropriated by the 
government commissioners; the great hotels of 
the emigrants confiscated to the use of the state, 
converted into vast worshops for the manufac- 
ture of arms, clothing, or equipment for the ar- 
mies, or magazines for the storing of subsist- 
ence for the use of the people. The principal 
manufactory of arms was established at Paris, 
and. the whole workmen in iron and jewellery 
pressed into its service. It soon became capable 
of sending forth a thousand muskets a day. To 
such a length did the dictators carry their princi- 
ple of managing everything of their own au- 
thority, that they compelled a return of the whole 
subsistence in every part of the country, and en- 
deavoured to purchase it all, and distribute it 
either to the armies, or at a low price to the im- 
perious citizens of the towns.t 

This system of forced requisitions gave the 
government the command of a large of grain 
proportion of the agricultural produce horses, and 
of the kingdom, and it was enforced catriages. 
with merciless severity. Not only grain, but 
horses, carriages, and conveyances of every sort 
were forcibly taken from the cultivators; and as 
the payment they received was merely in assig- 
nats, it in truth amounted to nothing. These 
exactions excited the most violent discontent, 
but no one ventured to give it vent; to have ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction would immediately have 
led to a denunciation at the nearest Revolution- 
ary committee, and put the complainer in immi- 
nent hazard of his life. To complete the bur- 
den, the Democratic power, incessant clamour, 
and destitute situation of the people’in the great 
towns, rendered it indispensable to adopt’ some 
general measures for their relief; and the only 
method which was found effectual was to put 
the great cities on the same footing with the ar- 
mies, and give the agents of government the 
right of making forced requisitions for their 
support.t ° 

The maintenance of such immense bodies of 
men soon came to be of itself equal puriic robbe- 
to the whole administration of an ry for support 
ordinary government. A board was of populace of 
appointea of five directors, who soon “ities. 
had ten thousand persons in their daily pay, in. 
cessantly occupied in enforcing these requisi- 
tions for the support of the great cities. That of 
pos ge Ui ance DO Ae EO 
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Paris was of itself an army. No less than 
636,000 persons daily received rations at the 
public offices, amounting to eighteen hundred 
and ninety-seven sacks of meal; and the atten- 
tion of government was incessantly directed to- 
wards keeping the citizens in good-humour by 
regularity in their distribution. ‘The losses sus- 
tained by the agriculturists in providing for this 
daily consumption was enormous: the cost of 
producing their grain had augmented tenfold by 
the depreciation of paper, and yet they were only 
paid the former price by the requisitionists. ‘The 
farmers were obliged to pay ten francs a day to 
their labourers instead of one franc, as in 1790, 
and everything else in the same proportion; yet 
they were compelled to part with their grain, at 
the price fixed by the maximum, to the imperious 
and needy multitudes in the towns. Jn other 
‘words, nine tenths of the subsistence daily con- 
sumed in Paris was extorted without payment 
from the cultivators in the country, and the cries 
of the sufferers stifled by the prospect of the guil- 
lotine: a striking instance of the grinding op- 
pression exercised even over their own class by 
the sovereign multitude when they once obtain 
the ascendency, and the state of subjection to 
which, in the progress of revolutions, the inhab- 
itants of the country invariably fall to the citi- 
zens of towns.* 

The necessity of feeding the sovereign multi- 
The immense tude entailed other expenses of a 
burden it en- More serious kind on the conven- 
tailed on the tion, and constituted a large part of 
aelee their never-ending financial embar- 
rassments. Government bought grain from for- 
eigners for twenty-one francs the quintal, and 
retailed it to the populace for fourteen; the ces- 
sation of agricultural labour in a great part of 
the country rendered it indispensable to carry on 
this ruinous Gommerce to a great extent, and the 
losses thence accruing to the state were stated by 
Cambon as enormous. The expense of feeding 
the inhabitants of Paris soon became almost as 
great as maintaining its fourteen armies. The 
convention introduced the ruinous system of 
distributing every day, to every citizen of Paris, 
a pound of bread a day, at the price of three sous 
in assignats: a burden which, from the fall in 
the value of paper, soon became almost as great 
as that of supporting them altogether.t 

At the commencement of the Reign of Terror, 
Forced loans the government adopted the plan of a 
from the opu- forced loan from the opulent classes. 
lent classes. "This tax was imposed on an ascend- 
ing scale, increasing according to the fortunes of 
the individuals; and out of an income of 50,000 
francs, or about £2000 a year, they took, in 1792, 
36,000 francs, or about £1600. This immense 
burden was calculated as likely to produce at 

-once a milliard of francs, or £40,000,000 sterling, 
-and as a security for this advance, the persons 
itaxed received assignats, or were inscribed as 
public creditors on the grande livre of the French 
unds: a security, in either case, depending en- 
tirely on the success of the Revolution, and 
which proved, in the end, almost elusory.t 

The public creditors of every description con- 
Confusion of tinued to be paid in assignats at par, 
the old and notwithstanding their having fallen to 
Revolution- a tenth of their nominal value; in 
ary debt. —_ other words, they received only a tenth 
‘part of what was really due to them. To per- 

* Th., vii., 233, 237. Hist. de la Conv., iii., 180, 240. 
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petuate still farther the dependance of the public 
creditors of every description on the fortunes of 
the Revolution, the plan was projected by Cam- 
bon, and adopted by the convention, of compelling 
all holders of stock to surrender to government 
their titles to it, and in lieu of every other written 
right, they were merely inscribed on the grande 
livre of the French debt, and an extract of that 
inscription constituted thereafter the sole title of 
the proprietor. Most severe laws were enacted 
to compel the surrender of the older titles to the 
stock, which were immediately burned, and if a 
year elapsed without this being done, the capital 
was forfeited. All the ‘capital sums owing by 
the state were converted into perpetual annuities 
at the rate of five per cent., so that a stock of 
1000 francs was inscribed in the book for a per-- 
petual annuity of 50 frances, and government for- 
ever relieved of the burden of discharging the 
principal sums. ‘In this manner,” said Cam- 
bon, ‘‘the debt contracted by despotism becomes 
indistinguishable from that contracted since the 
Revolution; and I defy despotic power, should 
it ever revive, to distinguish its ancient creditors 
from those of the new régime. As soon as this 
operation is completed, you will see the capital- 
ist who now desires the restoration of a king, be- 
cause he has a king for a debtor, and who fears 
that he will lose his fortune if he is not re-estab- 
lished, desire equally vehemently the preserva- 
tion of the Republic, when his private interests 
are irrecoverably wound up in its preservation.”* 
The whole creditors, both royal and Republican, 
were paid only in assignats, which progressively 
fell to a fifth, a tenth, a hundredth, and at last, in 
1797, to a two hundred and fiftieth part of their 
nominal value; so that in.the space of a few 
years the payment was entirely elusory, and a 
national bankruptcy had in fact existed many 
years before it was formally declared by the 
Directory. 

All the measures of government, how vigor- 
ous and despotic soever, proved inade- Continued 
quate to sustain the falling value of fall of the 
the assignats, or keep down the price @ssignats. 
of provisions, or articles of daily consumption, 
To effect the object, they had recourse to new 
and still more oppressive regulations. To de- 
stroy the competition of rival companies, which 
prevented the direction of capital towards the 
purchase of the national domains, they abolished, 
by decree, all life insurance societies, and all 
companies of every description, of which the 
shares were transferable from hand to hand; 
they declared traitors to their country all those 
who placed their funds in any investments in 
countries with which the Republic was at war; 
and condemned to twenty years of irons every 
person convicted of refusing payment of any debt 
in assignats, or entering into any transaction in 
which they were received at less than their nom- 
inal value. They ordered that the bells of the 
churches should everywhere be melted down into 
sous pieces, to answer the immediate wants of 
the peasantry ; and passed a decree, which ranked 
forestalling with capital crimes, and punished it 
with death. By this last law, it Was g.yere laws 
declared that every one was to be against fore- 
considered as a forestaller who with- stallers and 
drew from circulation merchandise of peers 
primary necessity, without immedi- ae 
ately exposing them to public sale. The articles 


declared to be of primary necessity were bread, 
Se aR a eI eT 
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wine, butchers’ meat, grain, oats, vegetables, 
fruits, coal, wood, butter, cheese, linen, cotton 
stuffs, and dress of every description except silks. 
To carry into execution this iniquitous decree, 
the most inquisitorial powers were conferred on 
the commissaries named by the commune. Ey- 
ery merchant was obliged, at their summons, 
to give a statement of the goods contained in his 
warehouses; these declarations were liable to be 
checked at any hour by domiciliary visits, and 
any fraud or concealment was declared punish- 
able with death. Commissioners, appointed by 
the communes, were authorized to fix the price 
at which all these articles were to be sold; and 
if the necessary cost of the manufacture was such 
as to render the price beyond the reach of the 
people, they were still to be exposed to sale at 
such a reduced price as might bring them within 
their means :* an atrocious edict, pressing with 
unparalleled severity upon the industrious class- 
es, merely to gratify the needy and clamorous 
multitude on whom the government depended, 
and which, if it had subsisted long in force, 
would have destroyed all the industry of France, 
and handed over the people to the unmitigated 
horrors of actual famine. 

These extravagant measures had not been 
many months in operation before 
they produced the most disastrous 
effects. A great proportion of the 
shops in Paris and all the principal towns were 
shut; business of every sort was at a stand; the 
laws of the maximum and against forestallers had 
spread terror and distrust as much among the 
middling classes, who had commenced the Revo- 
lution, as the guillotine had among nobles and 
priests, who had been its earliest victims. The 
retail dealers, who had purchased their stock 
from the wholesale merchants before the maai- 
mum, and at a price higher than that allowed by 
the new tariff, were compelled, by the terror of 
death, to sell at a loss to themselves, and saw 
their fortunes gradually melting away in their 
daily transactions. Even those who had laid in 
their stock after the imposition of the maximum 
were in no better situation, for that regulation 
had only fixed their price when retailed to the 
public; but as it had not fixed the price at which 
the previous manufacture was to be accom- 
plished, nor the necessary Sia te and storing 
it in their warehouses effected, and as their 
operations were necessarily paid in proportion 
to the depreciated value of the currency, the 
subsequent sale at the prices fixed by the mazi- 
mum entailed ruinous losses on the tradesmen. 
The consequence was, that the greater part of the 
shops were everywhere closed, and those who 
continued to do business did so only by fraud; 
the worst articles alone exposed to sale at the 
legal price, and the best reserved for those who 
were willing in secret to pay their real value.t 

The people, who perceived these frauds, and 
Excessive vio. Witnessed the closing of so great a 
cence of the | number of shops, were transported 
people from the with fury, and besieged the conven- 
rise of prices. tion with the most violent petitions, 
insisting that the dealers should be compelled to 
reopen their shops, and continue to sell as usu- 
al, in spite of any loss they might sustain. They 
denounced the butchers, who were accused of 
selling unwholesome meat; the bakers, who fur- 
nished coarse bread for the poor, and fine for the 
rich; the wine-merchants, who diluted their li- 


Direful effects 
of these laws. 
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quors by the most noxious drugs; the salt-mer— 
chants, the grocers, the confectioners, who con- 
spired together to adulterate the articles in which: 
they dealt in a thousand different ways. _Chau- 
mette, the procureur-general, supported their de-~ 
mands in a violent speech. “We sympathize,” 
said he, “ with the evils of the people, because: 
we are the people ourselves: the whole council: 
is composed of Sans Culottes: it is the sover- 
eign multitude. We care not though our heads. 
fall, provided posterity will deign to collect our 
sculls. It is not the Gospel which I invoke—it. 
is Plato. He that strikes with the sword should 
be struck with the sword; he that strikes with: 
poison should be struck with poison; he that 
famishes the people should die of famine. . If 
subsistence and articles of merchandise are 
wanting, from whom shall the people seize 
them? From the convention? No. From the: 
constituted authorities? No. They will take 
them from the shopkeepers and merchants. It is- 
arms, and not gold, which is wanted to set in mo-- 
tion our manufactories: the world 

must know that the giant people can pepe eos 
crush all its mercantile speculations. Rousseau: 
has said, when the people have nothing to eat,, 
they will eat the rich.”’* 

Intimidated by such formidable petitioners, 
the assembly and the municipality pRoneweameas- 
adopted still more rigorous meas- ures of severity 
ures. Hitherto they had only fix- by the munici- 
ed the price of articles of necessity Pality ; 
in a manufactured state, now they resolved to: 
fix the price of the raw material; and the idea 
was even entertained of seizing the material and 
the workmen alike for the service of the state, 
and converting all France into one vast manu- 
factory in the employment of government. The 
communes declared that every merchant who 
had been engaged in business for above a year, 
who either abandoned or diminished it, should. 
be sent to prison as a suspected person; the pri- 
ces which the merchant could exact from the re- 
tailer, and the retailer from the customer, were: 
minutely fixed; the Revolutionary committees: 
were alone permitted to issue tickets, authori- 
zing purchases of any sort; one species of bread, 
of coarse quality, was only allowed to be baked ;, 
and to prevent the scandalous scenes which dai-- 
ly occurred at the bakers’ shops, where a num- 
ber of the poor passed a part of the night with 
the cord in their hands, it was enacted that the: 
distribution should commence with the last ar- 
rived; a regulation which only changed the di- 
rection of the tumult. 
speedily adopted from the municipality of Paris: 
over all France.t 

The convention adopted the still more hazard= 
ous step of fixing the prime cost of all 
articles of rude produce. The price 
was fixed on the basis of the prices of 
1790, augmented by certain fixed rates for the 
profit of the different hands through which they- 
passed before reaching the consumer. To carry 
into execution the numerous regulations on this. 
subject, a commission of subsistence and provis— 
ioning was appointed, with abso- petablishment 
lute powers, extending over all ofthe Commit- 
France; it was charged with the ex- tee of Subsist- 
ecution of the tariffs, with the super- °° 
intendence of the conduct of the municipalities: 
in that particular; with continually receiving: 


And of the 
convention. 


* Th., v., 403. Hist. de la Cony., iii,, 409, 437. 
+ Th., v., 404, 405. 
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‘statements of the quantity of subsistence in the 
scountry, and the places where it existed; with 
‘transporting it from one quarter to another, and 
providing for the subsistence of the armies, and 
‘the furnishing them with the means of transport.* 

Speculation of every sort, even the gambling 
of the Bourse, was, towards the close of the 
Reign of Terror, almost destroyed. The bank- 
ers and merchants, accused on all sides of ele- 
vating prices, and seeing some of their num- 
ber daily led out to the scaffold, deserted the ex- 
change, and sought for an asylum in the solitude 
of their homes. The company of the Indies, the 
Yast existing mercantile establishment, was abol- 
ished: government resolved to have no invest- 
anent for capital but the purchase of the national 
domains.tt 

Nor was it only on the opulent classes that 
the Revolutionary enactments pressed 
oppression with severity; they were equally op- 
of the poor. pressive to the poorest. Never, in 
truth, were the labouring poor subjected to so 


“Grinding 


4 Th,, v., 405, 406, 4 + Th., v., 409, 410. 

+ The preceding details, all taken from the Republican 
writers of France, demonstrate that the picture drawn by a 
«contemporary writer was not overcharged ; and that the ge- 
nius of Mr. Burke had justly discerned, through the fumes of 
Democracy, the galling bondage it was inflicting on mankind. 
“<The state of France,” says he, “is perfectly simple. It 
consists of but two descriptions, the oppressors aud the op- 
pressed. 

“The first has the whole authority of the state in their 
hhands ; all the arms, all the revenues of the public, all the 
‘confiscations of individuals and corporations. They have 
‘taken the lower sort from their occupations, and have pat 
them into pay, that they may form them into a body of jan- 
izaries to overrule and awe property. The heads of these 
‘wretches they never suffered tc cool. They supply them 
with a food for fury varied by the day, besides the sensual 
state of intoxication from which ‘they are rarely free. They 
have made the priests and people formally abjure the Divin- 
ity ; they have estranged them from every civil, moral, and 
social, or even natural and instinctive sentiment, habit, and 
practice, and have rendered them systematically savages, to 
make it impossible for them to be the instruments of any so- 
ber and virtuous arrangement, or to be reconciled to any 
state of order, under any name whatsoever. 

“The other description—the oppressed— are people of 
‘some property ; they are the small relics of the persecuted 
landed interest ; they are the burghers and the farmers. By 
the very circumstance of their bemg of some property, though 
numerous in some points of view, they cannot be very con- 
‘siderable as a number. In cities, the nature of their occupa- 
tions renders them domestic and feeble ; in the country, it 
confines them to their farm for subsistence. The National 
Guards are all changed and reformed. Everything suspi- 
.cious in the description of which they were composed is rig- 
orously disarmed. Committees, called of vigilance and safe- 
ty, are everywhere formed ; a most severe and scrutinizing 
dnquisition, far more rigid than anything ever known or ima- 
gmed. Two persons cannot meet and confer without haz- 
ard to their liberty, and even totheir lives. Numbers scarce- 
ly credible have been executed, and their property confis- 
cated. At Paris, and in most other towns, the bread they 
buy is a daily dole, which they cannot obtain without a dai- 
ly ticket delivered to them by their masters. Multitudes of 
all ages and sexes are actually imprisoned. I have reason 

o believe, that in France there are not, for various state 
serimes, so few as twenty thousand actually in jail—a large 
proportion of people of property in any state. If a father of 
a family should show any disposition to resist, or to with- 
dvaw himself from their power, his wife and children are 
cruelly to answer for it. It is by means of these hostages 
that they keep the troops, which they force by masses (as 
‘they call it) into the field, true to their colours. 

< Another of their resources is not to be forgotten. They 
hhave lately found a way of giving a sort of ubiquity to the 
supreme sovereign authority, which no monarch has been 
able yet to give to any representation of his. 

« The commissioners of the National Convention, who are 
the members of the convention itself, and really exercise all 
its powers, make continual circuits through every province, 
and visits to every army. There they supersede all the or- 
dinary autlaorities, civil and military, and change and alter 
everything at their pleasure ; so that, in effect, no deliber- 
ative capacity exists in any portion of the jnhabitants.”— 
Burke on the Policy of the Allies : Works, vii., 135, 
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many and such vexatious restraints, or obedi- 
ence to them enforced by such numerous and 
sanguinary punishments. No one ventured to 
indulge in any luxury, or abandon himself to 
any gratification; metallic currency had almost 
disappeared, and the poor received their wages 
merely in paper currency, with which they were 
unable to purchase the necessaries of lite. If 
they were shopkeepers, they were compelled to 
sell at a fictitious price; ifthey were purchasers, 
they were under the necessity of buying the most 
wretched articles, because the best were with- 
drawn by the effect of the forced sales enjoined 
by government. Only one kind of bread, of the 
blackest and coarsest kind, was to be had, and 
that could be obtained in no other way but by re- 
ceiving tickets from the Revolutionary commit- 
tees, by waiting half the night, or for hours du- 
ring the day, at the doors of the ba- poy alinati 
kers, with a rope in their hands. ached 
The names of the weights and meas- measures, and 
ures, of the days and months, were decimal nota 
changed; the labouring poor had kori 

only three Sundays in the month instead of four; 
the consolations of religion, the worship of the 
Deity, were at an end.* 

All the efforts of the Committee of Public 
Safety, after some time, became insuf- p.ctitute 
ficient to procure an adequate supply and deplo- 
of subsistence. Commerce escaped the rable condi- 
ruinous law of the maximum, and it tion of the 
escaped it in the most disastrous of Neti 
all ways, by a total cessation. Want of the se- 
verest kind was experienced in every branch of 
human consumption; the ordinary supplies of 
butcher-meat failed, and as it could still be pub- 
licly sold only at the maximum, the butchers ex- 
posed only the most unwholesome kind of food, 
and reserved that of the better sort for clandestine 
sale. The evil soon extended to other articles: 
vegetables, fruits, eggs, butter, and fish, disap- 
peared from the markets. Bands of persons trav- 
elled far on the high roads, and met them as they 
were approaching Paris, where they were clan- 
destinely purchased at prices far above the mav- 
‘mum, tor the use of the opulent classes. The 
people were animated with the most violent in- 
dignation at these practices, and, to put a stop to 
them, the commune enacted that no butchers 
should be permitted-to go out to mect the cattle 
on their way to the markets; that no meat should 
be bought or sold but at the established stalls ; 
and that no crowd should be allowed to collect 
round the butchers’ doors before six in the morn- 
ing, instead of three, the time when they usually 
began to assemble. ‘These regulations, like all 
the others, failed. of effect; the crowds were Just 
as great and as clamorous round the butchers’ 
shops as before ; violent tumults constantly rose 
among those who had got possession of the ropes 
at their doors; and, as a last resource, the gov- 
ernment was preparing to lay out the gardens of 
the Tuileries, of the Luxembourg, and of all the 
opulent persons round Paris, in the cultivation 
of garden stuffs.t : 

At length the evils arising from the maximum 
became so excessive, that the inhab- People of Par- 
itants of Paris were obliged to be is put on redu- 
put on an allowance of animal food. ced rations. 
The commission for provisions fixed the daily 
consumption at 75 oxen, 150 quintals of mutton 


and veal, and200 hogs. All the animals intend- 


ed for the consumption of the metropolis were 
ES ec aa a a ae aa aS 
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brought to a public market-place, where alone 
meat was allowed to be sold; and the butchers 
were only allowed to deliver every five days half 
a pound of meat to each family for each head. 
The same cartes de swreté were issued by the 
Revolutionary committees for this scanty aid as 
for the rations of bread. Shortly after the sup- 
ly of wood and charcoal was found to fail, and 
aws were passed preventing any one from hav- 
ing in store more than a very limited quantity of 
these necessary articles. As the embarrassment 
Fresh arbitra. of the finances continued to be ex- 
ry taxation of cessive, notwithstanding the issue of 
the opulent. another milliard, or £40,000,000 in 
assignats, recourse was had to a new forced exac- 
tion from the rich. This consisted of 100,000,000 
francs, or £4,000,000, which was levied upon 
them without any obligation of reimbursement, 
even in the depreciated paper of the Republic.* 
To complete the dependance of the debt on the 
Conversion of Revolutionary government, Cambon 
the life into carried into effect, during the Reign 
perpetual an- of Terror, a project for the conversion 
TA of the numerous class of life-annui- 
tants, who were public creditors, into holders of 
a perpetual annuity. To accomplish this object, 
a scale was adopted, by which, to the older class 
of small life-annuitants under £80, and above 
forty years of age, the annual income was pre- 
served, and the conversion only enforced against 
the excess of their annuity above thissum. This 
modification of the law was some relief to the 
most indigent class of the state annuitants; but 
still the conversion itself was a very great hard- 
ship to a numerous class of persons, who had 
sunk a small capital in order to procure a high 
interest during the remainder of their life, as they 
found themselves suddenly reduced to a half, and 
in many cases to a fourth, of their former income; 
and so numerous was this class of life-annuitants 
in France, and so tenacious are men of whatev- 
er touches their pecuniary interests, in preference 
to every other consideration, that there was no 
measure at the time which excited such violent 
discontent: and the convention were more blamed 
for this retrenchment than for all the sanguinary 
and terrible laws which had signalized their ad- 
ministration.t 
Such was the state of the internal changes on 
property produced by the Revolution, 
the successive When the overthrow of Robespierre 
destruction of arrested its course. Never before, 
all classes by since the beginning of the world, 
the Revolu- had so great an experiment been 
‘ made, and never had the disastrous 
consequences of giving the reins to popular am- 
bition been so fully exemplified. Begun to avert 
the evils of national bankruptcy, instituted to 
preserve the public credit, it terminated in the 
most unheard-of disasters. It received at first 
the unanimous support of the whole French na- 
tion; in its progress it destroyed all those whose 
early aid had contributed to its advancement. 
The king supported it and perished; the nobles 
supported it and perished; the clergy supported 
it and perished; the merchants supported it and 
perished; the public creditors supported it and 
perished ; the shopkeepers supported it and per- 
ished; the artisans supported it and perished; 
the peasants supported it and perished. The no- 
bles, whose passion for innovation and misguided 
declamations in favour of equality had first led 
to the convocation of the States-General, who 


Reflections on 
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early set the example of submission to the popu 
lar will, and voluntarily abdicated their titles, 
their privileges, and their rights, to place them- 
selves at the head of the movement, were the 
first to be destroyed. Decimated by the guillo- 
tine, exiles from their country, destitute wander- 
ers in foreign lands, they beheld their estates con=- 
fiscated, their palaces sold, their children proscmi-- 
bed, themselves undone. While by the waters: 
of Babylon they sat down and wept, they learn- 
ed to lament the fatal precipitance with which 
they had excited the ambition of their inferiors, 
by yielding so precipitately to the public phren-- 
sy in favour of Democracy. The clergy, who» 
had proved themselves the earliest and steadiest - 
friends of freedom, whose junction with the Tiers. 
Etat in the hour of peril had first given them a 
superiority over the privileged classes, and com- 
pelled the ruinous union of all the orders in one 
chamber, were utterly destroyed by the party, 
whom they had cherished: their religion was, 
abolished, their churches closed, their property, 
confiscated, themselves subjected to cruel and 
tyrannical enactments, compelled to wander ins 
utter destitution in foreign lands, or purchase a 
miserable pittance by violating their oaths, and 
earning the contempt of all the faithful among 
their flocks. The commercial classes, whose 
jealousy of the unjust privileges of the noblesse 
had first fostered the flame of liberty, were con- 
sumed in the conflagration which it had raised ; 
the once flourishing colonies of the monarchy. 
were in flames, its manufacturing cities in ruins,. 
its public wealth destroyed, its sails banished... 
from the ocean, its naval establishments in de-- 
cay. Blasted by a ruinous system of paper cur-- 
rency, and crushed in the grasp of a relentless: 
despotism; manufacturing industry was withered,. 
and commercial capital annihilated. The pub-- 
lic creditors, once so loud in their praises of the 
first movements of the Revolution, whose enthu- 
siasm had raised the public funds thirty per cent. 
in one day, when Neckar was rostorell to power 
in 1788, on the shoulders of the democracy, were 
now crushed beneath its wheels ; the once opulent 
capitalists, ruined by the fall of the public secu- 
rities, deprived of their property by a fictitious: 
paper, paid by their debtors in a nominal curren- 
cy, had long since sunk to the dust; while the: 
miserable rentiers, cheated out of almost all their 
income by the payment of their annuities in as- 
signats, were wandering about in utter despair, 
supporting a miserable existence by charity, or 
terminating it by acts of suicide. The shopkeep- 
ers, whose unanimous shouts had so long sup- 
ported the Constituent Assembly, whose ‘bayo- 
nets had first upheld the fortunes of the Revolu- 
tion, at last-tasted its bitter fruits; as its move-- 
ment advanced, and they became the objects of 
jealousy to still lower ambition, the fury of ple- 
beian revenge was directed against their ranks; 
insensibly they melted away under the axe of the - 
guillotine, or were destroyed by the law of the 
maximum, and lamented with unavailing tears 
the convulsions which had deprived them at once 
of the purchasers of their commodities, the secu- 
rity for their property, and the free disposal of 
their industry. ‘The artisans, who had expected 
a flood of prosperity from the regeneration of so- 
ciety, whose pikes had so often, at Jacobin com- 
mand, issued from the fauxbourgs to overawe 
the legislature, were speedily steeped in misery ' 
from the consequences of their actions; impatient 
of restraint, unable to endure a superior, they 
were at last subjected to the most galling bond-. - 
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age; destitute of employment, fed only by the 
bounty of government, they were fettered in eve- 
ry action of their lives; debarred the power of 
purchasing even the necessaries of life for them- 
selves, they were forced first to wait half the day 
as needy suppliants at the offices of the commit- 
tees who issued their tickets, and then to watch 
half the night round the bakers’ shops to procure 
the wretched pittance of a pound of black bread 
a day for each member of their families. The 
peasants expected an immediate deliverance from 
tithes, taxes, and burdens of every description, 
from the consequences of their emancipation, and 
they found themselves ground down by the law 
of the maximum, forced to sell at nominal prices 
to the purveyors for the armies, and fettered in 
every action of their lives by oppressive regula- 
tions; they saw their sons perish in the field or 
rot in the hospitals, their horses and cattle seized 
for the forced requisitions, and the produce of 
their labour torn from them by battalions of armed 
men, to maintain an indigent and worthless rab- 
ble in the great cities of the Republic. 


ime Consequences so extraordinary, so unlooked- 


But it neces- for to every class of society, from the 


sarily results throne to the cottage, are singularly 


from the de- 
velopment of 
the Revolu- 


instructive as to the consequences 
of revolutions. But yet, if the mat- 
tionary pas- ter be considered dispassionately, it 
sion. is evident that they must in every 
age attend any considerable convulsion in so- 
ciety. When a tree is felled, it is the leaves 
and the extremities which first begin to wither, 
because they are soonest affected by a stoppage 
in the supplies by which the whole is nourished: 
it is the same with society. Upon the occurrence 
of a revolution, the working classes are the first 
to suffer, because they have no stock to maintain 
themselves during a period of adversity, and, be- 
ing wholly dependant on the daily wages of la- 
bour, are the earliest victims of the catastrophe 
which has interrupted them. 

It is this immediate effect of a revolution in 
spreading misery through the working classes, 
which, in the general case, renders its march ir- 
resistible, when not arrested in the outset by a 
firm combination of all the holders of property, 
and precipitates society into a series of convul- 
sions, from which it can hardly emerge without 
the destruction of the existing generation. ‘The 
shock given to credit, the stoppage to specula- 
tion, the contraction to expenditure, is so excess- 
ive, that the lower orders are immediately in- 
volved in distress; and the same causes which 
increase their discontent, and augment their dis- 
position to revolt, disable government, by the 
rapid fall of the revenue, either from adminis- 
tering relief or exerting force. The conse- 
quence is, that fresh insurrections take place ; 
more extravagant and levelling doctrines become 
popular; a lower but more energetic class rises 
to the head of affairs; desperate measures of 
finance are adopted, the public expenditure is 
mereased, while the national income is dimin- 
ished; and, after a succession of vain attempts 
to avoid the catastrophe, national bankruptcy 
takes place, and the accumulations of ages are 
swept off in a general, public, and private in- 
solvency. 

The different steps of this disastrous but una- 
Successive VOidable progress are clearly marked 
steps of its in the successive stages of the French 
chsastrous Revolution. . Within six months after 
progress. the Revolution broke out, it was dis- 
coverod that the revenue had fallen, in comse- 
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quence of the general uncertainty of the future, 
from £24,000,000 a year to £17,000,000, and that. 
at the very time when the embarrassment of the 
finances had been the principal cause of the con- 
vocation of the States-General. No resource 
could be found to meet the pressing difficulties 
of the exchequer but the confiscation of the 
property of the Church, and subsequently that. 
of the emigrant nobles. These measures again 
engendered evils which tended to perpetuate the 
difficulties from which they sprung; the confis- 
cation of the Church property rendered necessa- 
ry the laws against the refractory yresistible 
priests, and thereby lighted the flames power which 
of civil war in La Vendée, while made the one 
the severe enactments against the lead to the 
emigrant nobles produced a war of °°" 

life and death with the aristocratic monarchs im 
Europe. Pressed by civil war within, and the 
forces of Europe without, the convention found) 
themselves compelled to have recourse to the 
system of assignats, and carried on the enormous- 
expenditure of a hundred and seventy millions 
sterling a year by dispensing with a prodigal: 
hand the confiscated wealth of more than half of 
France. The prodigious issue of paper neces- 
sarily led to its rapid depreciation; all obliga~ 
tions of debt and credit were overturned by the 
necessity of accepting payment in a nominal 
currency ; the rapid rise of the price of provis- 
ions compelled the government to adopt a maz- 
imum, and interfere with the arm of force in the 
care of public subsistence. Thence the forced 
requisitions, the compulsory sales, the distribu- 
tion of rations, and all the innumerable tyranni- 
cal regulations which fettered industry in every 
department; and at length, by exciting the pas- 
sions of the people against each other, brought 
down, even to the humblest class, the horrors 
which they had originally inflicted on their su- 
periors. 

Such a survey of the consequence of human» 
violence both vindicates the justice of Provi- 
dence, by demonstrating how rapidly and una- 
voidably the guilt of every class in society brings 
upon itself its own punishment, and tends to: 
make us judge charitably of the conduct of men, 
placed in such a terrible crisis of society. 
Harshly as we may think of the atrocities of the 
Revolution, let no man be sure that, placed in, 
similar circumstances, he would not have been: 
betrayed into the same excesses. It is the in- 
sensible gradation in violence; the experienced 
necessity of advancing with the tide, which ren- 
ders such convulsions so perilous to the morals 
as well as the welfare of nations. The authors 
of many of the worst measures in the Revolu-- 
tion were restored to private life as innocent and 
inoffensive as other men; the most atrocious vi- ° 
olations of right had been so long foreseen and 
discussed, that their occurrence produced little 
or no sensation. ‘Of all the lessons derived. 
from the history of human passion,” says Lava- 
lette, “the most important is the utter impossi- 
bility which the best men will always experi- 
ence of stopping, if they are once led into the 
path of error. If, a few years before they were 
perpetrated, the crimes of the Revolution could 
have been portrayed to those who afterward 
committed them, even Robespierre himself would 
have recoiled with horror. Men are seduced, in 
the first instance, by plausible theories ; their 
heated imaginations represent them as beneficial 
and easy of execution; they advance uncon- 
sciously from errors to faults, and from faults to» 
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cerimes, till sensibility is destroyed by the specta- 
ele of guilt, and the most savage atrocities are 
dignified by the name of state policy.”* Such 
always will be the case; it is the pressure of 
‘external circumstances which ultimately produ- 
ces guilt,as much as guilt which at first induces 
the difficulties of public affairs. The leaders of 
a revolution are constantly advancing before the 
fire which they themselves have lighted; the mo- 
ame it they stop, they are consumed in the flames. 

The progressive destruction of all classes du- 
xing those melancholy years, and the success- 
tive clevation of one faction more guilty and ex- 
“ravagant than another to the head of affairs, 
has given rise to a general opinion among the 
French Republican writers that there is a fatal-- 
ity in the march of revolutions, and that an in- 
vincible necessity drives the actors in those tem- 
pestuous scenes into deeds of bloodshed and 
cruelty. In truth, there is a necessity under 
avhich they act; but it is not the blind impulse 
of fatality, but the moral law of Nature; destined 
io provide for the expulsion from society of pas- 
sions inconsistent with its existence. Experience 
in every age has abundantly proved that the fer- 
vour of Democracy is fatal to the best interests 
ef mankind, and rapidly leads tc the greatest 
miseries to all classes, because it subjects society 
to the guidance of those who are least qualified 
to direct it; but yet that it is, of all passions, the’ 
most difficult to eradicate from the human heart, 
and that, when once it is generally diffused, whole 
generations of political fanatics must be destroyed 
before it can be reduced to a degree consistent 
‘with the existence of order. Ages might elapse, 
therefore, during the contest with this devouring 
principle, were it not that in its very nature it 
involves the causes of its speedy destruction. 
The successive ambition and passions of the 
different bodies who rise to eminence, soon oc- 
easion that frightful effusion of blood, or those 
wild and anarchical measures, which, by involv- 
ing whole classes in destruction, necessarily lead, 
though by a painful process, to a restoration of 
ahe natural order of society. This is the great 
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moral to be derived from the history of the French 
Revolution; this it is which in every age has 
made Democratic madness terminate in military 
despotism. In nations, as well as individuals, 
Providence has a sure method of dealing with 
the passions and sins of men, which is to leave 
them to the consequences of their own extrava- 
gance. 

Even under circumstances, however, in ap- 
pearance the most adverse, the laws of Nature 
provide an antidote to the greatest evils which 
afilict society. The march of Democracy, though 
not prevented by the wisdom of man, is speedily 
stopped by the laws of Nature. The people, in 
the end, learn from their own suffering} if they 
will not from the experience of others, that the 
gift of unbounded political power is fatal to those 
who receive it; that despotism may flow from 
the workshop of the artisan as well as the palace 
of the sovereign; and that those who, yielding 
to the wiles of the tempter, will eat of the forbid- 
den fruit, must be driven trom the joys of Para- 
dise, to wander in the suffering of a guilty world. 
Genius, long a stranger to the cause of order, re- 
sumes its place by her side; she gives to a suf- 
fering what she refused to a ruling cause. The 
indignation of virtue, the satire of talent, comes 
to be bestowed on the panders to popular gratifi- 
cation; the sycophancy of journals, the baseness 
of the press, the tyranny of the mob, employs the 
pencil of the Tacitus ‘who portrays the decline 
and fall of the nation which has been torn by 
such convulsions. It is this reaction of genius 
against violence which steadies the march of 
human events, and yenders the miseries of one 
age the source of elevation and instruction to 
those which are to succeed it; and whatever may 
be the temporary ascendency of violence or an- 
archy, there can be but one opinion as to the final 
tendency of such changes to mankind, how fatal 
soever they may be to the people among whom 
they arise; we can discern the rainbow of peace, 
though not ourselves destined to reach the ark of 


‘salvation, and look forward with confidence to 


the future improvement of the species, from amid 
the storm which is to subvert the monarchies of 
Europe. 
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“THE war,” says Jomini, “so rashly provoked 
Sy the declamations of the Girondists, was not 
2sommenced in good earnest; and it was already 
vevident that all the established relations and bal- 
ance of power in Europe were to be dissolved in 
the struggle. France and England had hardly 
yet joined in mortal conflict, and yet it was easy 
to foresee that the one was destined to become 
drresistible at land, and the other to acquire the 
dominion of the seas.”* 

It was not the mere energy of the Revolution, 
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nor the closiug of all other avenues 
of employment, which produced the 
fearful military power of France. 
These causes, while they alone were 
in operation, proved totally insuffi- 
cient to withstand the shock of the 
disciplined armies of Germany. It 
was the subsequent despotism of the Committee 
of Public Safety which consolidated the other- 
wise discordant materials of the Revolution, and, 
by superinducing the terror of authority on the 
fervour of freedom, favoured the growth of mili- 
tary prowess. Liberty without discipline would 
have perished in licentiousness; discipline with- 
out spirit would have proved inadequate to the 
struggle ; it was the combination of the two which 
became so fatal to the European monarchies, 
and by turning all the energies of France into 
one regulated channel, converted the Reign of 
Terror into the school of conquest. 

But while these changes were in progress on 
the Continent of Europe, a very different fate 
awaited the naval armaments of France. Pow- 
er at sea, unlike victory at land, cannot spring 
from mere suffering, or from the energy of des- 
titute warriors with arms in their hands. Fleets 
require nautical habits, commercial wealth, and 
extensive credit; without an expenditure of cap- 
ital, and a gradual formation of a nursery of sea- 
men, it is in vain to contend with an established 
power on that element. The destruction of the 
capital and commerce of France during the fury 
of the Revolution, while it augmented, by the 
misery it produced, the military, destroyed, by the 
penury it occasioned, the naval resources of the 
Republic. Before the English fleets had issued 
from their harbours, the flag of France had al- 
ready disappeared from the seas; commercial 
wealth, private enterprise, were extinguished; 
and the sanguinary government found that vic- 
tories were not to be acquired at sea as conquest 
at land, by merely forcing column after column of 
conscripts on board their vessels.* 

The consequence was, that from the very first 
the naval superiority of England be- Respective 
came apparent. France, at the com- navies of the 
mencement of the war, had seventy- two powers. 
five ships of the line and seventy frigates; but 
the officers, chiefly drawn from the aristocratical 
classes, had in great part emigrated at the com- 
mencement of the Revolution, and those of an 
inferior order who suppice their place were de- 
ficient both in the education and experience 
requisite in the naval service. On the other 
hand, England had one hundred and twenty-nine 
ships of the line, and above one hundred frigates, 
of whom ninety of each class were immediately 
put in commission, while seamen of the best 
description, to the amount of eighty-five thou- 
sand, were drawn from her inexhaustible mer- 
chant service. Unable to face their enemies in 
large squadrons, the French navy remained in 
total inactivity; but their merchants, destitute 
of any pacific employment for their money, fitted 
out an immense number of privateers, which 
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for a considerable time, proved extremely inju- 
rious to the British commerce.* 


‘The efforts of government at the same period 


were vigorously directed to the suppression of 
sedition in Great Britain. 


obvious danger of the illegal and Revolutionary 


societies, which had been formed in every part 


of England, in close alliance with the French 
Convention, left no room for doubt that vigorous 
measures were necessary to arrest the contagion. 
For this purpose, 
the Habeas the Habeas Corpus Act was propo- 
Corpus Act. sed in Parliament by government, 
and excited the most angry discussions both in 
the legislature and the nation. 

Mr. Fox objected in the strongest manner to 
the proposed measure, as destructive to the best 
principles of English liberty. ‘‘ Were the gov- 
ernment about,” he exclaimed, “in their rage at 
the hatred excited by their tyranny, to erect tri- 
bunals to punish the indignant ublic? Was 
terror, as in France, to be made the order of the 
day, and not a voice to be allowed to be lifted 
against government ? Was it resolved to demol- 
ish the British Constitution, one part after anoth- 
er, under pretence of preventing its destruction 
by French principles ? The object of the socie- 
ties, which they did not scruple to avow, was to 
obtain universal suffrage. ‘The word convention 
was now held up as an object of alarm, as if 
from it some calamity impended over the coun- 
try; and yet, what was a convention but an as- 
semblv ? If the people did anything illegal, they 
were liable to be imprisoned and punished at the 
common law. Did it follow that, because im- 
proper ideas of government had been taken up 
by the French, or because liberty had been there 
abused, that similar misfortunes would befall 
this country? Had that nation been protected 
by a Habeas Corpus Act, had the government 
been constrained by standing laws to respect the 
rights of the community, these tenets would ney- 
er have found an entrance into that unhappy 
country. By parity of reason, they were only to 
be dreaded here if the safeguards of the Consti- 
tution were removed. Were the freedom of 
meeting to complain of grievances to be taken 
away, what would soon become of our boasted 
Constitution? And ifit is to be withdrawn till 
the discontented are rooted out, or the thirst for 
uncontrolled power assuaged in government, it 
will never be restored, and the liberties of Eng- 
lishmen are finally destroyed.” 


Suspension of 


On the other hand, it was contended by Mr. | 


Pitt that the question was, “ Whether the dan- 


gers threatened to the state were not greater thang 


any arising from the suspension. proposed, whieti 
was only to last for six months, and in the mean 
time would not affect the rights of any class of 
society. The truth was, that we were driven to 
the necessity of imitating French violence, to re- 
sist the contagion of French principles. Was 
lenity to be admitted when the Constitution was 
at stake? Were a convention upon Jacobin 
principles once established, who could foresee 
where it would end? Not to stop the progress 
of their opinions were no better than granting a 
toleration to sedition and anarchy. It is in vain 
to deny the existence of designs against the gov- 
ernment and Constitution; and what mode of 
combating them can be so reasonable as the pres- 


ent suspension, which does not oppose the right 
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of the people to meet together to petition for re- 
form or a redress of abuses, but only aims at pre~ 
venting the establishment of a power in the state 
superior to that of Parliament itself? ‘The pa- 

ers produced before the committee demonstrate. 
clearly that this is their object, and that they are 
Jeagued with all the societies which have brought. 
desolation upon France; they have chosen &. 
central spot to facilitate the assembly of dema-. 
gogues from all quarters. Every society has 
been requested to transmit an account of its: 
numbers, and arms have been procured and lib+ 
erally distributed; unless these proceedings are 
speedily checked, the government will soon he- 
set at naught, and a revolution, with all its hor-- 
rors, overspread the land.” 

Moved by these arguments, the House of Com-- 
mons passed the bill for suspension 
by a majority of 261 to 42. It was Moy ae 
adopted by the Lords without a division.* 

Various prosecutions took place in Scotland, . 
and the attention of the people was Treason trials - 
deeply excited by the trial of Har- in England 
dy, Thelwall, and Horne Tooke for and Scotland. 
treason in England. The documents on which 
the prosecution was founded left no doubt that 
these persons had been deeply implicated in de-- 
signs for the change, if not the subversion of the 
government, by means of a convention of their 
own formation, not the constitutional channel of 
Parliament; but their acquittal by the independ- 
ent verdict of a British jury is to be regarded as- 
an eminently fortunate event at that period. Af- 
ter so singular a triumph of popular principle, 
the most factious lost the power of alleging that. 
the liberties of England were on the decline 
satisfied with this great victory over their sup~ 
posed oppressors, the pecple relapsed into their- 
ancient habits of loyalty; the spirit of innovation, 
deprived of foreign support, and steadily resisted 
by the government, rapidly withered in the Brit- 
ish soil; the passions of men, turned into anoth- 
er channel, soon fixed on different objects, and 
the prosecution of the war with France became 
as great a source of interest to the multitude, as. 
it had ever been to remodel the Constitution af- 
ter the example of the Constituent Assembly.t 

The continuance of the war again gave rise to» 
animated debates in both houses of Parliament... 
On the part,of,the opposition, it was urged by 

. FoxggaOr®. Sheridan, “That the conduct 
Elmment since the war commenced had 
F'a total departure from the principles of 
ygoceration on which they had so much prided 

emselves before it broke out. They then 
sed language which breathed only the strict- 
est neutrality, and this continued even afier the 
king had been dethroned and many of the worst 
atrocities of the Revolution had been perpetrated : 
but now, even though we did not altogether re- 


ject negotiation, we issued declarations evident- 


ly calculated to render it impossible, and shake 
all faith in our national integrity. The allies 
had first, by Prince Cobourg, issued a proclama- 
tion, in which they engaged to retain whatever 
strongholds they might conquer merely in pledge 
for Louis XVII., and five days afterward, to 
their eternal disgrace, they had revoked that very 
proclamation, and openly avowed the intention, 
since uniformly acted upon, of making a method- 
ical war of conquest on France. Supposing that 
the English government should be able to clear 
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itself of all sharé in this infamous transaction, 
what was to be said of the declaration isssued by 
Lord Hood on the 23d of August, on the capture 
of Toulon, wherein he took possession of the town 
on the express conditions of maintaining the Con- 
stitution of 1789, preserving the fleet of Louis 
XVII., and protecting all Frenchmen who re- 
paired to our standard ; after which came a dark, 
enigmatical declaration from his majesty, which, 
stripped of the elegant rubbish with which it 
was loaded, amounted merely to this, that the 
restoration of monarchy was the only condition 
on which we would treat with France. 

“Has anything occurred to alter the probabil- 
ity of success in the war? Have the triumphs 
of the coalition in Flanders been so very brill- 
iant, the success of Lord Moira’s expedition so 
decisive, the efforts at Toulon so victorious, as 
to afford more cheering prospects than were held 
out at its commencement? Have the internal 
condition of that country and the prospects of 
the Royalist party improved so much under the 
system of foreign attack, as to render it advisa- 
ble to continue the contest for their sakes? Is 
not the internal state of France so divided that it 
is impossible to say that the Royalist party, even 
in the districts most attached to monarchical 
principles, could agree on any form of govern- 
ment? And what have we done to support 
them? Liberated the garrisons of Valenciennes 
and Mayence when they were shut up within 
their walls, and given them the means, by the 
absurd capitulation which we granted, of acting 
with decisive effect against their Royalist fel- 
low-citizens in the west of France! 

“ All the treaties we have entered into con- 
tained a clause by which the contracting parties 
bound themselves not to lay down their arms 
while any part of the territory of either of them 
remained in the hands of the enemy. Howhave 
they adhered, or are likely to adhere to this stip- 
ulation? How has Prussia adhered? Why, 
she publicly declared her intention of laying 
down her arms at the very time when large parts 
of her allies’ territories were in the occupation of 
the enemy, because she had discovered that the 
war was burdensome. The emperor has refu- 
sed to agree to the clause, and Prussia has been 
retained an unwilling and feeble combatant on 
our side only by the bribe of enormous subsi- 
dies. Itis evident what the result will be: our 
allies will one by one drop off, or become so in- 
efficient as to be perfectly useless when the con- 
test becomes either perilous or burdensome, and 
we shall be left alone, with the whole weight of 
a contest on our own shoulders, undertaken for 
no legitimate object, continued for no conceivable 
end. 

“Jt is in vain to conceal that we have made 
no advance whatever towards any rational pros- 
pect of closing the contest with either honour or 
advantage. In the first campaign, the Duke of 
Brunswick was defeated and Flanders overrun; 
in the next, the most formidable confederacy ever 
formed in Europe has been baffled, and a fu- 
rious civil war in different parts of the Republic 
extinguished. "What have we to oppose to this 
astonishing exertion of vigour? ‘The capture 
of a few sugar islands in the West Indies. Of 
what avail are they, or even the circumscrib- 
ing the territorial limits of France itself, when 
such elements of strength exist in its interior? 
But let us revert to our old policy of attending 
to our maritime concerns, and disregarding the 
anarchy and civil wars of the neighbouring 
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states, and then, indeed, conquests in the East 
and West Indies would afford an excellent foun- 
dation for the only desirable object, a general 
pacification. All views of aggrandizement on 
the part of France are evidently unattainable, and 
must be abandoned by that power: so that the pro- 
fessed objects of the war, permanent security to 
ourselves, may now be securely obtained.”* 

On the other hand, it was contended by Mr. 
Pitt and Mr. Jenkinson,t “ That the real object 
of the war from the outset had been to obtain in- 
demnity for the past and security for the future. 
Are either of these objects likely to be obtained 
at this period? At present there is no security 
for the continuance of peace, even if it were sign- 
ed for a single hour. Every successive faction 
which has risen to the head of affairs in France, 
has perished the moment that it attempted to im- 
print moderation on the external or internal meas- 
ures of the Revolution. What overthrew the 
administration of Neckar? Moderation! What 
destroyed the Orleanists, the Girondists, the Bris- 
sotins, and all the various parties which have 
successively risen and fallen in that troubled 
hemisphere? Moderation! What has given 
its long lease of power to the anarchical faction of 
which Robespierre is the head? The total want 
of it: the infernal energy, unmeasured wicked- 
ness of its measures. What prospect is there of 
entering into a lasting accommodation with a 
power, or what the guarantee for the observance 
of treaties of a faction, whom a single nocturnal 
tumult may hurl from the seat of government, to 
make way for some other more outrageous and 
extravagant than itself. 

“The campaign, hitherto, has only lasted a 
few weeks, yet in that time we have taken Lan- 
drecy, formerly considered as the key of France; 
and though we have lost Courtray and Menin, 
yet the vigour and resolution with which the 
whole allied army has combated, gives good rea- 
son to hope, if not for a successful march to Par- 
is nian however, is by no meansi mprobable), 
at least for such an addition to the frontier bar- 
rier as may prove at once a curb on France, and 
an excellent base for offensive operations. It is 
impossible to say what government we are to 
propose for F'rance in the event of the Jacobins 
being overthrown, because that must depend on 
the circumstances ef the times and the wishes 
of its inhabitants; but this much may safely be 
affirmed, that with the sanguinary faction who 
now rule its councils, accommodation is impos- 
sible. 

“The present is not a contest for distant or 
contingent objects: it is not a contest for power 
or glory: as little is it a contest for commercial 
advantage, or any particular form of govern- 
ment: it is a contest for the security, the tran- 
quillity, and the very existence of Great Britain, 
connected with that of every established govern- 
ment, and every country in Europe. This was 
the object of the war from its commencement; 
and every hour tends more strongly to demon- 
strate its justice. In the outset, the internal an- 
archy of France, how distressing or alarming 
soever, was not deemed a sufficient ground for 
the hostile interference of this country: but could 
the same be affirmed when the king was behead- 
ed, and a Revolutionary army, spreading every- 
where the most dangerous doctrines, overwhelm- 
ed the whole Low Countries? Is that danger 
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now at an end? The prospect of bringing the 


war to a conclusion, as well as the security for 


any engagements which we may form with 
France, must ultimately depend upon the de- 
struction of those principles now triumphant in 
France, which are alike subversive of every reg- 
ular government, and destructive of all good 
faith. We do not disclaim any interference in 
the internal affairs of that country; on the con- 
trary, should an opportunity occur where it may 
be practised with advantage, we will not engage 
to abstain from it: we only Say that such is not 
the primary object of the contest; and that, if at- 
tempted, it will be, as has been the case in all 
former wars, considered as an operation of the 
war. 

“There is no contradiction between the proc- 
Yamation of Lord Hood at Toulon, and the dec- 
jaration of his majesty of the 29th of October. 
Both promise protection to such of the French as 
choose to declare for a Constitutional monarchy, 
and to both we shall adhere. By entering into 
a negotiation, we should give confidence and 
vigour to the French, and entirely dissolve the 
formidable confederacy formed to lower its am- 
bition. While the present system continues in 
France, we can have no peace on any terms 
short of absolute ruin and dishonour: by an ex- 
press law of their Constitution, any Frenchman 
‘vho shall enter into a negotiation with this coun- 
try on any other terms than surrendering our 
Constitution, dethroning our virtuous sovereign, 
and introducing into this country the horrible an- 
archy which prevails in their distracted state, is 
declared a traitor. Are we prepared to make 
such sacrifices to obtain the blessings of fraterni- 
zation with the disciples of Robespierre? Nor 
let it be supposed that the colonial conquests we 
have made are of little moment in bringing about, 
in the end, a termination to this frightful contest. 
Is it of no moment in the first year of the war to 
have cut up these resources, and destroyed the 
sinews of their commerce? The injury to their 
revenues thence arising may not be felt during 
the continuance of the monstrous and gigantic 
expedients of finance to which they have had re- 
course, but it is not, on that account, the less real, 
or the less likely to be felt on the restoration of 
such a regular government as may afford us any 
chance of an accommodation.”* Ona division, 
the house, by a majority of two hundred and 
eight to fifty-five, supported the government.t 

The supplies voted by Parliament for the ser- 
Supplies and Vice of the year 1794 were propor- 
forses voted tioned to the increasing magnitude 
for the year and importance of the strife in which 
1704. the nation was engaged. For the 
service of the navy eighty-five thousand men 
were voted; thirty thousand men were ‘added to 
the regular native army; and the total under 
arms in the British dominions, including fenci- 
bles and militia, raised to 140,000 men, besides 
forty thousand foreign soldiers employed on the 
Continent. These numbers were described by 
Mr. Pitt as “unparalleled, and such as could 
hardly be exceeded ;” such was the happy igno- 
rance of those times in regard to the exertions of 
which a nation was capable, ‘To meet these ex- 
traordinary exertions, an income of £20,000,000, 
besides £11,800,000 for the charge of the debt, 
were required, and for this purpose a loan of 
£11,000,000 was voted by Parliament: so early 
jn the contest was this ruinous system of lay- 
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ing upon posterity the burdens of the moment 
adopted.* e 

Meanwhile, the ascendency of the English 
navy soon produced its wonted effects April, 1793. 
on ihe colonial possessions of their “P? °°" 
enemies, Soon after the commencement of hos- 
tilities, Tobago was taken by a British squadron; 
and in the beginning of March, 1794, an expedi- 
tion was fitted out against Martinique, which, 
after a vigorous resistance, fell on the ), 4 5 
23d. Shortly after, the principal forts see 
in St. Domingo were wrested from the Republi- 
cans by the English forces, while the British con- 
wretched planters, a prey to the flames quests in the 
lighted by Brissot and the friends of West Indies 
negro emancipation at the commencement of the 
Revolution, were totally ruined. No sooner was 
this success achieved, than the indefatigable Eng- 
lish commander, Sir John Jarvis, and Sir Charles 
Grey, tumed their arms against St. Lucia, which 
was subjected to the British dominions on the 
4th of April. Guadaloupe was next attacked, 
and on the 25th, that fine island, with all its rich 
dependancies, was added to the list of the con- 
quered colonies. Thus, in little more than a 
month, the French were entirely dispossessed of 
their West India possessions, with hardly any 
loss to the victorious nation.t 

The once beautiful island of St. Domingo 
meanwhile continued a prey to the frightful dis- 
orders arising from precipitate emancipation, 
“Tt had gone through,” says the Republican his- 
torian, ‘the greatest succession of calamities of 
which history makes mention.” The whites had 
at first embraced with enthusiasm the cause of 
the Revolution, and the mulattoes, to whom the 
Constituent Assembly had extended the gift of 
freedom, were not less attached to the principles 
of Democracy, and openly aspired to dispossess 
the planters, by force, of those political privileges 
which had hitherto been their exclusive property. 
But, in the midst of these contests, the negroes 
had revolted against both, and without distin- 
guishing friend from foe, applied the firebrand in- 
discriminately to every civilized dwelling. Dis- 
tracted by these horrors, the Constituent Assem- 
bly at once declared them all free. From the 
moment that emancipation was announced, the 
colony became the theatre of the most horrible 
devastations; and the contending parties among 
the higher orders mutually threw upon each other 
the blame of having brought a frightful party into 
their contests, whose ravages were utterly de- 
structive to both. In truth, it was owing to nei- 
ther, but to the precipitate measures of emancipa~ 
tion, dictated by the ardent and inexperienced 
philanthropists of the Constituent Assembly, 
and which have consigned that unhappy colony, 
after thirty years of unexampled suffering, to a 
state of slavery,t under the name of ‘‘ The Rural 
Code,” infinitely worse than that of the French 
planters. 

In the Mediterranean, also, the power of the 
British navy was speedily felt. The ana in the 
disaster at Toulon having totally par- Mediterra- 
alyzed the French navy in that quarter, nen. 
the English fleet was enabled to carry the land 
forces, now rendered disposable by the evacua- 
tion of Toulon, to whatever quarter they chose. 
Corsica was the selected point of attack, which 
early in 1794, had shown symptoms of revolt 
against the Republican authorities. Three thou- 

* Parl. Hist., xxx., 557, 563. Ann. Reg., 1794, 69, 70. 
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sand soldiers and marines were landed, and after 
some inconsiderable successes, nearly effected 


the subjection of the island by the oo of the 


fortress of Bastia, which capitulated at the end 
of May. The only remaining stronghold of the 
Republicans, Calvi, was besieged until the 1st 
of August, when it surrendered to the British 
arms. The crown of Corsica, offered by Paoli 
and the aristocratical party to the King of Eng- 
land, was accepted, and efforts immediately 
made to confer upon the inhabitants a Constitu- 
tion similar to that of Great Britain: a project 
about as practicable as it would have been to 
have clothed the British plains with the fruits 
which ripen under its sunny cliffs.* 

But a more glorious triumph was awaiting 
Victory of the the Britisharms. The French gov- 
Ast of June, by ernment having, by great exertions, 
Admiral Howe. oot twenty-six ships of the line into 
a state fit for service at Brest, and being extreme- 


ly anxious to secure the arrival of a large fleet, | 


laden with provisions, which was approaching 
from America, and promised to relieve the fam- 
ine which was now felt with uncommon severity 
in all parts of France, sent positive orders to Ad- 
miral Villaret Joyeuse to put to sea. On the 
20th of May the French set sail, and on the 
28th, Lord Howe, who was well aware of the 
expected arrival of the convoy, hove in sight, 
with the Channel fleet of England, consisting of 
twenty-six- line-of-battle ships. The French 
were immediately formed in line in order of 
battle, and a partial action ensued between the 
rearguard of their line and the vanguard of the 
British squadron, in the course of which the 
Revolutionaire was so much damaged that she 
struck to the Audacious, but not being taken 
possession of by the victors before nightfall, was 
towed the following morning into Rochefort. 
During the next day the manceuvres were re- 
newed on both sides, each party endeavouring 
to obtain the weather gage of the other; and 
Lord Howe, at the head of his fleet, passed 
through the French squadron; but the whole 
ships not having taken the position assigned to 
them, the action, after a severe commencement, 
was discontinued, and the British admiral strove, 
with the utmost skill, to maintain the wind of the 
enemy. During the two following days a thick 
fog concealed the rival fleets from each other, 
though they were so near that both sides were 
well aware that a great battle was approaching, 
and with difficulty restrained the ardour by which 
they were animated.t 

At length, on the 1st of June, a day memora- 
ble in the naval annals of England, the sun broke 
forth with unusual splendour, and discovered the 
French fleet in order of battle, a few miles from 
the English, awaiting the combat, while an agi- 
tated sea promised the advantage of the wind to 
an immediate attack. Lord Howe instantly bore 
down, in an oblique direction, upon the enemy’s 
line, designing to repeat the mancuvre long 
known in the British navy, but first traced to 
scientific principles by Clerk of Eldin, and so 
successfully carried into execution by Rodney 
on the 12th of April. Having the weather-gage 
of the enemy, he was enabled to break their line 
near the centre, and double with a prepondera- 
ting force on the one half of their squadron. The 
signal he displayed was No. 39, the purport of 
which was, “that, having the weather-gage of 

* Jom., v., 192. Ann. Reg., 1794, 340, 341. 
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the enemy, the admiral means to pass between 
the ships of their line and engage them to lee- 
ward, leaving, however, a discretion to each cap- 
tain to engage on the windward or leeward.” 
The French fleet was drawn up in close line, 
stretching nearly east and west; and a heavy fire 
commenced upon the British fleet as soon as 
they came within range. The English did not 
come perpendicularly upon their adversaries as 
at Trafalgar, but made sail abreast in such a 
manner as that each ship should, as soon as 
possible, cut the line and get alongside of its 
destined antagonist, and engage it to leeward, so 
that, if worsted, the enemy could not get away. 
Had the admiral’s orders been literally obeyed, 
or capable of complete execution, the most deci- 
sive naval victory recorded in history would, in 
all probability, have attended the British arms; 
but the importance of specific obedience in the 
vital point of engaging the enemy to leeward 
was not then generally understood, and the ene- 
my’s line was so regular and compact, that in 
most places it was impervious, and five only of 
the ships succeeded in passing through. The 
Cesar, in particular, which was the leading 
vessel when the signal for close action was fly- 
ing from the admiral’s masthead, backed her 
main-topsails, and engaged on the windward of 
the enemy : a disheartening circumstance, though 
arising, as it afterward appeared, from want of 
capacity rather than timidity on the part of its 
captain. Howe, however, was not discouraged, 
but held steadily on, walking on the front of his 
poop along with Sir Roger Curtis, Sir Andrew 
Douglas, and other officers, while the crew were 
falling fast around him, and the spars and rig- 
ging rattled down on all sides, under the terrible 
and constantly increasing fire of the enemy. 
With perfect composure the British admiral or- 
dered not a shot to be fired, but to lay him along- 
side of the Montagne, of 120 guns, the greatest 
vessel in the French line, and probably the lar- 
gest then in the world. So awful was the pros- 
pect that awaited the French vessel from the 
majestic advance of the British admiral, that 
Jean Bon Saint André, the French commission- 
er of the convention on board, overcome with 
terror, took refuge below. After many entreat- 
ies, Howe allowed a straggling fire to be re- 
turned, but from the main and quarter deck only; 
and, reserving his whole broadside, poured it 
with terrible effect into the stern of the Mon- 
tagne, as he slowly passed through the line be- 
tween that huge three-decker and the Jacobin 
of 80 guns. So close did the ships pass on this 
occasion, that the tricolour flag, as it waved at 
the Montagne’s flagstaff, brushed the main and 
mizen shrouds of the Queen Charlotte; and so 
terrible the effect of the broadside, that three 
hundred men were killed or wounded by that 
discharge.* 

Fearful of encountering a similar broadside 
on the other side, the captain of the Jacobin 
stretched across under the Montagne’s lee, and 
thus threw herself a little behind that vessel, 
right in the Queen Charlotte’s way, in the very 
position which Howe had designed for himself 
to engage the enemy’s three-decker. The Eng- 
lish admiral, therefore, was obliged to alter his 
course a little, and pass aslant between the two 
vessels, and, having thus got between them, 
opened a tremendous fire on both. The Jacobin 


* Barrow’s Life of Howe, 232, 233. Brenton, i., 129, 
130. James, i., 147, 148, Vict. et Conq., iil., 20. Jom., 
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soon made sail to get out of the destructive 
range, and, being to the leeward of the British 
admiral, he effected this; but the Montagne 
could not do the same, being to the windward; 
and she would unquestionably have been taken, 
as she was hardly firing at all after the first aw- 
ful broadside, when the foretopmast of the Queen 
Charlotte came down; upon which, the Mon- 
tagne, taking advantage of her momentary ina- 
bility to move, contrived to sheer off, leaving 
the British admiral now engaged with the two 
ships, second and third, astern of her. The Ven- 
geur, of 74 guns, was warmly engaged at this 
time with the Brunswick, under Harvey; but 
another French ship, the Achille, came up on 
the other side, and a terrible combat began on 
the part of the British vessel, thus engaged on 
both hands. It was sustained, however, with 
admirable courage. Captain Harvey was se- 
verely wounded in the hottest part of the engage- 
ment; but, before being carried down, he said, 
“Persevere, my brave lads, in your duty; con- 
tinue the action with spirit for the honour of 
our king and country, and remember my last 
words, ‘The colours of the Brunswick shall 
never be struck.’” Such heroism was not long 
of meeting with its reward: the Ramillies soon 
after came up, and opened her fire upon the Ven- 
geur; the load was taken off the Brunswick, 
and, by a fortunate shot, the rudder of the French 
vessel was shot away, and a large opening beat 
in her stern, in which the water rushed with great 
violence. The Vengeur was now found to be 
sinking; the Achille made off, followed by the 
Ramillies, to whom she soon struck; and the 
Vengeur shortly after went down, with two hun- 
dred of her crew, four hundred and fifty having 
been humanely taken off by the boats of the Al- 
fred and Culloden.*t 

The French now began to move off in all 
quarters, and the British ships, with their prizes, 
closed round their admiral. The damage sus- 
tained by the English was inconsiderable, ex- 
cept in four ships, which were disabled for 
farther service; fifteen sail of the line were 
ready to renew the battle; they had still the 
weather-gage of the enemy; ten of his line had 
struck, though six only of them had been se- 
cured, and five of his ships were dismasted, and 
were slowly going off under their spritsails. 
Had Nelson been at the head of the fleet, there 
can be little doubt they would all have been 
taken, and perhaps a victory as decisive as Traf- 
algar totally destroyed the Brest fleet. But the 
British admirals at that period were, in a man- 
ner, ignorant of their own prowess; the securing 


* James, i., 162, 165. Brenton, i., 130, 131. Barrow’s 
Howe, 233, 234, Jom., v.,291. Toul., iv., 247. 

+ It was stated in the French Convention, and has been 
repeated in all the French histories, that when the Vengeur 
sunk, her crew were shouting ‘* Vive la Republique.” 
Kaowing that the gallantry of the French was equal to 
such an effort, the author with pleasure transcribed this 
statement in his former editions ; but he hus now ascertain- 
ed that it was unfounded, not only from the account of Cap- 
tain Brenton (i., 131), but from the authority of a gallant 
naval officer, Admiral Griffiths, who was in the Brunswick 
on the occasion, and saw the Vengeur go down. There 
were cries heard, but they were piteous cries for relief, 
which the British boats afforded to the utmost of their pow- 
er. Among the survivers of the Vengeur’s crew were Cap- 
tain Renaudin and his son, a brave boy of twelve years of 
age. They were taken up by different boats, and mutually 
mourned each other as dead, till they accidentally met at 
Portsmouth in the street, and rushed into each other’s arms 
with a rapture undescribable. They were both soon after 
exchanged : a braver and more humane father and son never 
breathed.—James, i., 165. 
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of the prizes taken was deemed the great object, 
and thus the pursuit was discontinued, and the 
enemy, contrary to all expectation, got his dis- 
masted ships off, and before dark was entirely 
out of sight. Six ships of the line, however, be- 
side the Vengeur, which sunk, remained in the 
possession of the British admiral, and were 
brought into Plymouth; while the remains of 
the French squadron, diminished by eigh: 2f 
their number, and with a loss of eight thousard 
men, took refuge in the roads of Berthaume, and 
ultimately regained the harbour of Brest, shat- 
tered, dismasted, riddled with shot: how differ- 
ent from the splendid fleet which had so recently 
departed amid the acclamations of the inhabi- 
tants! The loss of the British was two hundred 
and ninety killed,* and eight hundred and fifty- 
eight wounded, in all eleven hundred and forty- 
eight, being less than that sustained in the six 
French ships alone which were made prizes. 

The Republicans were in some degree con- 
soled for this disaster by the safe arrival of the 
great American convoy, consisting of one hun- 
dred and sixty sail, and valued at £5,000,000 
sterling; a supply of incalculable importance to 
the wants of a population whom the Reign of, 
Terror and civil dissension had brought to the 
verge of famine. ‘They entered the harbour of 
Brest a few days after the engagement, having 
escaped, as if by a miracle, the vigilance of the 
Their safety was in a great 
degree owing to the sagacity of the admiral, who 
traversed the scene of destruction a day or two 
after the engagement, and judging, from the mag- 
nitude and number of the wrecks which were 
floating about, that a terrible battle must have 
taken place, concluded that the victorious party 
would not be in a condition for pursuit, and re- 
solved to hold on his course for the French har- 
bour.t 

Lord Howe gained so decisive a success from 
the adoption of the same principle Tactics by 
which gave victory to Frederic at which the vic- 
Leuthen, to Napoleon at Austerlitz, tory was gain- 
and Wellington at Salamanca, viz., © 
to bring an overwhelming force to one point, and 
reduce one half of the enemy’s fleet to be the 
passive spectator of the destruction of the other.t 
His mode of attack, which brought his whole 
line at once into action with the enemy, seems 
clearly preferable to that adopted by Nelson at 
Trafalgar in sailing down in perpendicular lines, 
for that exposed the leading ships to imminent 
danger before the succeeding ones came up. 
Had he succeeded in penetrating the enemy’s 
line at all points, and engaged the whole to 
windward, he would have brought twenty ships 
of the line into Spithead. To a skilful and in- 
trepid squadron, who do not fear to engage at 
the cannon’s mouth with their enemy, such a ma- 
neeuvre offers even greater chances of success at 
sea than at land, because the complete absence 
of obstacles on the level expanse of water ena- 
bles the attacking squadron to calculate with 
more certainty upon reaching their cbject; and 
the advantage of the wind, if once obtained, ren- 
ders it proportionally difficult for one part of the 
enemy’s line to be brought up to the relief of the 
other. 

Never was a victory more seasonable than 


* Jom., v.,290. Toul., iv., 248. Ann. Reg., 1794, p. 34 
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Lord Howe’s to the British govern- 
ment. The war, preceded as it had 
_England. been by violent party divisions in 
England, had been regarded with lukewarm 
feelings by a large portion of the people; and 
the friends of freedom dared not wish for the 
success of the British arms, lest it should ex- 
tinguish the dawn of liberty in the world. But 
the Reign of Terror had shocked the best feel- 
ings of all the respectable ortion of this party, 
and the victory of the Ist ot June captivated the 
affections of the giddy multitude. The ancient 
put half extinguished loyalty of the British peo- 
ple wakened at the sound of their victorious 
“cannon; and the hereditary rivalry of the two 
nations revived at so signal a triumph over the 
Republican arms. From this period may be 
dated the commencement of that firm union 
among the inhabitants of the country, and that 
_ardent enthusiasm in the contest, which soon 
extinguished the seeds of former dissension, and 
ultimately carried the British Empire triumphant 
through the severest struggles which had en- 
gaged the nation since the days of Alfred.* 

Vast were the preparations for war made by 
Vast military the Committee of Public Safety in 
preparations France. Her territory resembled an 

vof France. jmmense camp; the decrees of the 
23d of August and 5th of September had precipi- 
tated the whole youth of the Republic to the fron- 
tiers, and 1,200,000 men in arms were prepared 
. to obey the sovereign mandates of the convention. 
‘After deducting from this immense force the gar- 
-yisons, the troops destined to the service of the in- 
terior, and the sick, upward of 700,000 were ready 
+o act on the offensive: a force much greater than 
allthe European monarchies could bring forward 
to meet them. These enormous armies, though 
in part but little experienced, were greatly im- 
proved in discipline since the conclusion of the 
_preceding campaign ; the months of winter had 
been sedulously employed in instructing them in 
.the rudiments of the military art; the glorious 
successes at the close of the year had revived the 
spirit of conquest among the soldiers, and the 
whole were directed by a central government, 
possessing, in the highest degree, the advantage 
Sof unity of action and consummate military 
talent.t 

Wielding at command so immense a military 
force, the Committee of Public Safety were 
prodigal of the plood of their soldiers. To ad- 
vance incessantly to the attack, to bring up col- 
umn after column, till the enemy were wearied 
‘out or overpowered, to regard as nothing any 
losses which led to the advance of Republican 
standards, were the maxims on which they con- 
ducted the war. No other power could venture 
upon such an expenditure of life, because none 
had such inexhaustible resources at their dis- 
posal, Money and men abounded in every 

quarter ; the camps were overflowing with con- 
_ scripts, the fortresses with artillery, the treasury 
with assignats. The preceding campaign had 
—eost above £100,000,000 sterling, but the resour- 
ces of government were undiminished. ‘Three 
fourths of the whole property of France was at 
its disposal; and ont is vast fund a paper cur- 
rency was issued, possessing a forced circulation, 
and amply sufficient for the most prodigal expen- 
_diture. The value of assignats in circulation in 
the course of the year 1794 was not less than 
* Ann. Reg., 1794, p. 282, 283. 
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£200,000,000 sterling, and there was no appear- 
ance of its diminution.* ‘The rapid depreciation. 
of this paper, arising from the enormous profu- 
sion with which it was issued, was nothing to a 
power which enforced its mandates by the guil- 
lotine; the government creditor was compelled 
to receive it at par, and it signified nothing to 
them though he lost his whole fortune in the next 
exchange with any citizen of the Republic. 
What rendered this force still more i~mi- 
dable was the ability with which it Tater with 
was conducted, and the talent which which it was 
was evidently rising up among its wielded, 
ranks, The genius of Carnot had from the very 
commencement selected the officers of greatest 
talent from among the multitude who presented 
themselves; and their rapid transference from 
one situation to another gave ample opportuni- 
ties for discovering who were the men on whom 
reliance could really be placedt The whole 
talent of France, in consequence of the extinction 
of civil employment, was centred in the army, 
and indefatigable exertions everywhere made to 
communicate to headquarters the names of the 
young men who had distinguished themselves in 
any grade. The central government, guided by 
that able statesman, had discovered the real se- 
cret of military operations, and by accumulating 
an overwhelming force upon one part of the 
enemy’s line, soon acquired a decided superiority 
over the Austrians, who adhered with blind ob- 
stinacy to the system of extending their forces. 
In the prosecution of this system, the French had 
peculiar advantages, from the unity of their gov- 
ernment, the central situation of their forces, the 
interior line on which they acted, the fortified 
towns which guarded their frontier, and the un- 
bounded means of repairing losses which they 
possessed; while the allies, acting on an exterior 
circle, paralyzed by divisions among their sover- 
eigns, and at a distance from their resources, 
were unable either to combine for any vigorous 
offensive operations, or render each other any 
assistance when pressed by the enemy. Incred- 
ible efforts were made at the same time to organ- 
ize and equip this prodigious body of soldiers. 
“A revolution,” said Barere, “must rapidly 
supply all our wants. It is to the human mind 
what the sun of Africa is to vegetation. Mon- 
archies require peace, but a republic can exist 
only in warlike energy: slaves have need of re- 
pose, but freemen of the fermentation of freedom ; 
recular governments of rest, but the French Re- 
public of revolutionary activity.” The Ecole 
Militaire was speedily re-established; and the 
outh of the better classes marched on foot from 
all parts of France, to be there instructed in the 
rudiments of the military art; one horse out of 
twenty-five was everywhere levied, and the pro- 
prietor paid only nine hundred francs in paper, 
hardly equivalent, from its depreciation, to a 
louis in gold. By these means, however, the 
cavalry and artillery were furnished with horses, 
and a considerable body of educated young men 
rapidly provided for the army. The manufac- 
tories of arms at Paris and in the provinces, 
were kept in incessant activity ; artificial means 
universally adopted for the production of salt- 
petre, and gunpowder in immense quantities 
daily forwarded to the armies.t ‘ 
Indefatigable were the exertions made by Mr. 
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Pitt to provide a force on the part of the allies 
capable of combating this gigantic foe ; and never 
were the efforts of his master-spirit more required 
to heal the divisions and extinguish the jealou- 
sies which had arisen in the coalition. Poland 
was the apple of discord which had called forth 
these separate interests and awakened these 
jealousies ; and in the plans of aggrandizement 
which they were all pursuing in regard to that 
unhappy State is to be found the true secret of 
their neglect of the great task of combating the 
French Revolution, and of its rapid and early 
success. Prussia, intent on territorial acquisi- 
tion on the shores of the Vistula, and desirous 
above everything of securing Dantzic, the key to 
that stream, and the great emporium of the grain 
commerce in the north of Europe, had already 
assembled forty thousand men, under the king in 
person, for the siege of Warsaw; and the cabinet 
of Berlin, unable to bear, at the same time, the 
expense of a costly war on the eastern and west- 
ern frontiers of the monarchy, had, in conse- 
quence, greatly diminished their forces on the 
Rhine, and openly announced their intention of 
reducing them to the contingent which they were 
bound to furnish as a member of the Empire, 
which was only twenty thousand men. 
eee 1, Orders had even been despatched to 
oe Marshal Moellendorf, who commanded 
their army on the Rhine, to retreat by divisions 
towards the Elbe; while, at the same ape ay, 
reposterous inconsistency, Frederic 
i cp William addressed a ieter to the 
arch-chancellor of the Empire, in which he be- 
wailed in piteous terms the public danger, and 
urged the immediate convocation of the anterior 
circles to deliberate on the most effectual means 
of withstanding the Revolutionary torrent with 
which they were menaced.*t 
The cabinet of Vienna were greatly alarmed 
at this official declaration of the intention of the 
Prussian government to withdraw from the coali- 
tion, and their chagrin was not diminished by the 
clear perception which they had, that this untime- 
ly and discreditable defection was mainly prompt- 
ed by a desire to secure a share in the partition 
of Poland, of which they saw little prospect of 
their being allowed to participate. They used 
the most pressing instances, therefore, to induce 
the cabinet of Berlin to recall their resolution; 
offered to take a large portion of the Prussian 
troops into their own pay, provided the other 
states of Germany would take upon themselves 
the charges of the remainder; and even urged the 
immediate formation of a levy en masse in all the 
circles of the Empire immediately threatened 
with invasion, in order to combat the redoubta- 


* Hard., ii., 488, 489. 

t “As it is impossible for me,” said the king in that let- 
ter, “any longer to continue at my own charges a war so 
remote from the frontiers of my dominions, and attended 
with so heavy an expense, I have candidly explained my 
situation to the principal allied powers, and engaged in ne- 
gotiations with them which are still in dependance. Iam, 
in consequence, under the necessity of applying to the em- 
pire to provide for the costs of my army, if its longer con- 
tinuance on the theatre of war is deemed essential to the 
common defence. I implore your excellency, therefore, 
that, in your quality of arch-chancellor of the Empire, you 
will forthwith convoke the anterior circles. An immediate 
provision for my troops at the expense of these circles is the 
only means which remain of saving the Empire in the terri- 
ble crisis which is approaching; and, unless that step is 
forthwith taken, they can no longer be employed in the 
common cause, and I must order them, with regret, to bend 
their steps towards their own frontier, leaving the Empire to 
its own resources.”* 
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ble forces which France was pouring forth frons. 
all ranks of her population. Austria, however, 
though so desirous to stimulate others to these 

last and convulsive efforts, made no attempt to 
rouse their emulation by setting the example of 

similar armaments herself; not a regiment was. 
added to the imperial armies; and the Prussian. 
cabinet, little solicitous to behold the whole pop- 

ulation of the Empire combating under the ban- 

ners of the Czesars, strenuously resisted the pro- 

posal as useless, dangerous, and utterly incon- 

sistent with the principles of the contest in which 

they were engaged.* ; 

It soon appeared how ruinous to the common. 
cause this unexpected secession of Prussia 
would become. The Republican forces in Flan- 
ders were nearly 160,000 strong; and Mack, who- 
was intrusted with the chief direction of the cam- 
paign by the allied powers, finding that the whole 
forces which the allies could assemble in that. 
quarter would not exceed 150,000, had strongly 
urged the necessity of obtaining the co-operation: 
of fifty thousand Prussians, in order to cover the 
Meuse, in conjunction with the Austrian divis- 
ions in the neighbourhood of Luxembourg. The 
Prussians under Moellendorf were cantoned on. 
the two banks of the Seltz, between Oppenheim. 
and Mayence; but when he received the letter: 
from Prince Cobourg requesting his co-opera- 
tion, he replied, in cold and ambiguous terms, . 
“That he was not acquainted with the __ 
share which his government may have M@rch 14 
taken in the formation of the proposed plan of 
operations: that the views on which it was found— 
ed appeared unexceptionable, but that, in the ex- 
isting state of affairs, it was attended with ob- 
vious inconveniences, and that he could not con-. 
sent to the march to Treves, lest he should ex-- 
pose Mayence.”t é 

These declarations of the intentions of Prussia. 
excited the greater sensation in Europe, as ever: 
since the war began it had been supposed that 
the cabinets of Berlin and Vienna were united in 
the closest bands of alliance, and the convention: 
of Pilnitz was universally regarded as the true- 
basis of the anti-revolutionary coalition. The- 
confederacy appeared to be on the verge of disso-- 
lution. Stimulated by the pressing dangers of 
his situation, the Elector of Mayence, who stood 
in the front rank of the Germanic powers, proved” 
indefatigable‘in his efforts to promote the with-- 
drawing of the Prussian troops, and by his exer-- 
tions a proposition was favourably re- 
ceived by the Diet of the Empire for ta- 
king the Prussian troops into the pay 
of the lesser powers, and the Marshal Moellen-- 
dorf soon after received orders to suspend his re-- 
treat.t 

This change in the Prussian plans arose from » 
the vast exertions which Mr. Pitt at this period 
made to hold together the bands of the confeder- 
acy. Alone of all the statesmen of his day, the 
English minister perceived the full extent of the: 
danger which menaced Europe from the spread- 
ing of the revolutionary torrent over the adjoin- 
ing states, and the immense peril of this speedily: 
coming to pass from the divisions and distraction 
of interests which were breaking out among the 
allied pore, No sooner, therefore, was he in- 
formed of the intended defection of Prussia, than 
he exerted all-his influence to bring back the - 
cabinet of Berlin to more rational sentiments, . 


March 20... 
April 7. 


* Hard,, ii., 481, 488. Jom., v., 29. Th., vi., 269. 
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and liberally advanced the treasures of England 
to retain the Prussian troops in a contest so vital 
: to none as to Prussia herself. By his 
April 19. - . 
exertions, a treaty was signed at the 
Hague between Prussia, Holland, and Great 
Britain, by which it was stipulated that Prussia 
should retain an army of sixty-two thousand vet- 
erans in the field, while the two latter should 
turnish a subsidy of £50,000 a month, besides 
£400,000 for putting the army into a fit condition 
to undertake a campaign, and £1 12s. a month to 
each man as an equivalent for the expenses of 
his maintenance while engaged in active service. 
By a separate article, it was provided “that all 
conquests made by this army shall be made in 
the names of the two maritime powers, and shall 
remain at their disposal during the course of the 
war, and at the peace shall be made such use of 
as they shall deem proper.’”’* 

However meritorious were the- exertions of 
Mr. Pitt in thus again bringing Prussia into the 
field after its government had formally announ- 
ced their intention of withdrawing from the con- 
federacy, it was in part foreseen,t what the event 
soon demonstrated, that the succours stipulated 
from Prussia would prove of the most inefficient 
description, and that nothing was to be expected 
from the troops of a leading power, engaged as 
hirelings contrary to the national feelings and 
the secret inclinations of the government, in what 
they deemed a foreign cause. The discontent of 
the troops was loudly proclaimed when it trans- 
pired that they were to be transferred to the pay 
of Great Britain, and they openly murmured at 
the disgrace of having the soldiers of the great 
Frederic sold like mercenaries to a foreign 
power.t 

General Mack, whose subsequent and unex- 
ampled misfortunes should not exclude the recol- 
lection of the abilities in a particular department 
which he really possessed, was intrusted by the 
Austrian and English governments with the prep- 
aration of the plan of the campaign; and he pro- 
posed one which bore the marks of decided tal- 
ent, and which, if vigorously carried into effect 
by a sufficient force, still promised the most brill- 
jant results. This was to complete the opening 
into the French barrier by the capture of Landre- 
cy; and, having done so, march with the whole 
allied army in Flanders, 160,000 strong, straight 
by Laon on Paris, while the Prussian forces, by 
a forward movement on the side of Namur, sup- 
oS the operation. ‘With 150,000 men,” said 

e, “I would push forward a strong advanced 
guard to Paris; with 200,000 I would engage to 
remain there.” He proposed that West Flanders 
should be inundated by troops at the same time, 
so that the main army, in the course of its peril- 
ous advance, should have no disquietude for its 
flank and rear. This plan was ably conceived, 
and was evidently the one which should have 
been adopted in the preceding campaign; but it 
proved abortive, from the strong remonstrances 


* Parl. Hist., xxxi., 434, 435. Hard., ii., 504, 505. ! 

+ It was asked in the House of Peers, with a too prophetic 
spirit, by the Marquis of Lansdown, “Could the King of Prus- 
sia—ought the King of Prussia to divest himself of his natural 
duties? Could it be expected that he would fulfil engage- 
ments so trivial in comparison? Was not Poland likely to 
furnish him employment for his troops, and that, too, at his 
owndoor? ‘There never were two powers hated one another 
more cordially than Prussia and Austria, and were English 
guineas likely to allay the discord? Was it not probable 
that Frederic William would take our subsidies, but find 
pretexts for evading the performance of anything in return 
worthy of the name ?”’—Parl, Hist., xxx1., 456, 458. 

+ Hard., ii., 504, 507. ‘ 
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of the inhabitants of West Flanders against. a 
measure which promised to render their provinee. 
the theatre of war, and the jealousy of the Prus- 
sian government, which precluded any effectual. 
co-operation from being obtained on that side of 
the line, and left the whole weight of the contest 


on the Austrians and English, whose forces were 


nee of sufficient numerical strength for the strug- 
gle.*t ; 

Unaware of the immense military rescurces 
and ascending spirit of their adver- pjan of the al 
saries, the allies resolved to capture lies. Landrecy: 
Landrecy, and from that base march taken. 
directly to Paris. Preparatory to this move- 
ment, their whole army was, on the 16th of April, 
reviewed by the Emperor of Austria on the 
plains of Cateau; they amounted nearly to 150,000 
men, and were particularly distinguished by the 
superb appearance of the cavalry, constituting: 
a force apparently capable of conquering the 
world. Instead of profiting by this immense as— 
semblage of strength to fall upon the still scatter-. 
ed forces of their enemies, the troops were on the 
following day divided into eight columns, to op-- 
pose the French forces, which were still divided 
in that manner. The siege of Landrecy was 
shortly after formed, while a large portion of the’ 
allied army was stationed as a covering force. 
After ten days of open trenches, and a most se- 
vere bombardment, which almost totally destroy- 
ed the town, this important fortress capitulated,. 
and the garrison, consisting of five thousand 
men, was made prisoners of war.t 

During the a as of i attack, the French 
generals, stimulated by the orders , : 
of the Committee of Public Safety, Ea Padi i 
made reiterated efforts to raise the to raise the 
siege. Their endeavours were much *1&8e- 
aided by the absurd adherence of the allies to the 
old plan of dividing their forces: they trembled 
at the thoughts of leaving a single road open, as. 
if the fate of the war depended upon closing eve~ 
ry avenue into Flanders, when they were con-- 
templating a march to Paris. The plan of the: 
Republicans consisted in a series of attacks on 
the posts and corps forming the long cordon of 
the allies, followed by a serious advance of the 
two wings, the one towards Philipville, the other 
Dunkirk. On the 26th of April, the movement 
in advance took place along the whole line.. 
The centre, which advanced against the Duke 
of York near Cambray, experienced the most 
bloody reverses. "When the Republicans arri- 
ved at the redoubts of Troisville, defended by the 
Duke of York, they were vigorously assailed 
by the English Guards in front, supported by 
Prince ScHWARTZENBERG, commanding a regi- 
ment of Austrian cuirassiers, while General 
Otto charged them in flank at the head of the 
English cavalry, and completed their rout. The 
whole corps were driven back in confusion to 


Cambray, with the loss of thirty-five pieces of 
* Hard., 28, 478, 528, 529. 
+ The armies were disposed as follows : 
FRENCH. ALLIES. 
Army of the North 220,000 Flanders ---++++++++e 140,000 
Mosélle and Rhine 280,000 Duke of York...----- 40,000. 


Alps 60,000 Austrians on the Rhine 60,000 
Eastern Pyrenees -- 80,000 Prussians on ditto---- 65,000 


Western ditto....-- 80,000 Luxembourg ----+++- 20,000 
South caviicmnctenrc« 60,000 Emigrants. .----++++* 12,000. 
337,000* 


780,000 
+ Hard., ii., 522. Ann. Reg., 
v., 34, 58. 'Th., vi., 270, 285. 
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-eannon and above four thousand men. While 
this disaster was experienced on the left of the 
French army, their centre was not more success- 
ful. They at first gained some advantages over 
the corps of the Austrians, who there composed 
the covering force; but the latter having been re- 
enforced and supported by a numerous artillery, 
resumed the offensive, and repulsed the assail- 
.ants with great loss.* 

But these advantages, how considerable soey- 
Defeat of @? were counterbalanced by a severe 
Defeat of check experienced by General Clair- 

* fait, whose corps formed the extreme 
right of the allied line. On that side the Re- 
publicans had assembled fifty thousand men, 
uader Souham and Moreau, which, on the 25th 
-of April, advanced against the Austrian forces. 
Assailed by superior numbers, Clairfait was 
driven back to Tournay, with the loss of thirty 

ieces of cannon and twelve hundred prisoners. 

is retreat seemed to render wholly desperate 
the situation of a brigade of three thousand 
Hanoverians, now shut up in Menin and soon 
:furiously bombarded. But their brave com- 
mander, supported by the resolution of a large 
body of French emigrants who were attached 
to his corps, resolved to cut his way through the 
besiegers, and, through the heroic valour of his 
followers, successfully accomplished his object. 
Prince Cobourg, upon the intelligence of this 
misfortune, detached the Duke of York to 'Tour- 
nay to support Clairfait, and remained with the 
rest of his forces in the neighbourhood of Lan- 
drecy, to put that place in a state of defence.t 

Convinced, by the failure of their attacks on 
Jourdan order. the centre of the allies, that their 
ed up from the forces were insufficient in that 
Rhine tothe quarter, the Committee of Public 
Paine: Safety, relying on the inactivity 
.and lukewarmness of the Prussians on the ex- 
treme right, took the energetic resolution of order- 
ing Jourdan to re-enforce the army of the Mo- 
selle with fifteen thousand men drawn from the 
Rhine, and after leaving a corps of observation 
-at Luxembourg, to march with forty-five thou- 
‘sand men upon the Ardenne Forest, and unite 
himself to the army on the Sambre. This bold 
resolution of strengthening to an overwhelming 
degree what appeared the decisive point of the 
jong line of operations, and throwing ninety 
thousand men on the extreme left of the enemy, 
had a most important effect on the future fate of 
the campaign, and formed a striking contrast to 
the measures of the allies, who deemed them- 
selves insecure, even when meditating offensive 
operations, unless the whole avenues of the coun- 
‘try they occupied were equally guarded by de- 
“tached corps. The defection of Prussia, which 
daily became more evident, prevented them from 
obtaining any co-operation on the left flank to 
counteract this change in the enemy’s line of at- 
tack, while even in their-own part of the line 
the movements were vacillating, and totally un- 
‘worthy of the splendid force at their disposal.t 

On the 10th of May, Clairfait, without any 
‘Various in. CO-Operation from the other parts of 
decisive ac- the line, crossed the Lys, and attack- 
tions on the ed the Republican troops around the 
Sambre. town of Cambray. An obstinate en- 
‘gagement ensued with various success, which 
‘was continued on the succeeding day, without 
any decisive advantage having been gained by 

* Jom., v., 55, 57. Ann. Reg., 1794, p. 329. Th., vi, 
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each side, and the opposing forces remained 
much where they had been at their commence- 
ment: a striking proof of the murderous and in- 
decisive nature of this warfare of posts, which, 
without any adequate success, occasioned an in- 
cessant consumption of human life.* 

But the period was now approaching when the 
genius of Carnot was to infuse a french driv- 
new element into this indecisive war- en across the 
fare, On the 10thof May, the French Sambre. 
army on the Sambre erossed that river, with the 
design of executing his plan of operations; but the 
allies having collected their forces to cover the 
important city of Mons, and taken post at a for- 
tified position at Grandrengs, a furious battle en- 
sued, which terminated in the Republicans be- 
ing defeated and driven across the Sambre, with 
the loss of ten pieces of cannon and four thou- 
sand men. .But the French having remained 
masters of their bridges over the river, and being 
urged by St. Just and Le Bas, again crossed on 
the 20th, and returned to the charge. But they 
preserved so bad a lookout, that on the 24th they 
were surprised and completely routed adie 
by the Austrians under Prince Kau- **™9Y: 
nitz. The whole army was flying in confusion 
to the bridges, when Kuzzer arrived in time, with 
fresh troops, to arrest the victorious enemy, and 
preserve his army from total destruction. As it 
was, however, they were a second time driven 
over the Sambre, with the loss of four thousand 
men and twenty-five pieces of artillery.t 

While blood was flowing in such torrents on 
the banks of the Sambre, events of still 
greater importance occurred in West 
Flanders. The allies had there col- 
lected ninety thousand men, including one hun- 
dred and thirty-three squadrons, under the imme- 
diate command of the emperor; and the situa- 
tion of the left wing of the French suggested the 
design of cutting it off from the main body of the 
army, and forcing it back upon the sea, where it 
could have no alternative but to surrender. For 
this purpose, their troops were divided into six 
columns, which were moved by concentric lines 
on the French corps posted at Turcoing. Had 
they acted with more concert, and moved on a 
better line, the attack would have been crowned 
with the most splendid success; but the old sys- 
tem of dividing their forces made it ter- 
minate in nothing but disaster. The Se i 
different columns, some of which were separated 
from each other by no less than twenty leagues, 
did not arrive simultaneously at the point of at- 
tack; and, although each singly acted vigorous- 
ly when brought into action, there was not the 
unity in their operations requisite to success. 
Some inconsiderable advantages were gained 
near Turcoing on the 17th, but the Republicans 
having now concentrated their troops in a cen- 
tral position, were enabled to fall with an over- 
whelming force on the insulated columns of 
their adversaries. At three in the morning of 
the 18th, General Souham, with forty-five thou- 
sand, attacked the detached corps of General 
Otto and the Duke of York, while another corps 
of fifteen thousand advanced against them from 
the side of Lisle; the first was defeated with 
great loss; the latter, though it at first defend- 
ed itself with vigour, finding its communica- 
tion cut off with the remainder of the army, and 

* Toul., iv., 320. Jom., v., 66. Th., vi., 291. 
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-surrounded by a greatly superior force, disband- 
ed and took to flight: a circumstance which ul- 
timately proved fortunate, as, had they maintain- 
ed their ground, they certainly would have been 
amade prisoners. So sudden was the rout, that 
the Duke of York himself owed his safety to the 
fleetness of his horse: a circumstance which, 
much to his credit, he had the candour to admit 
in his official despatch. Such was the defect of 
the combinations of Prince Cobourg, that at the 
time that his central columns were thus over- 
whelmed by an enormons mass of sixty thousand 
men, the two columns on the left, amounting to 
not less than thirty thousand, under the Arch- 
duke Charles and Kinsky, remained in a state 
of absolute inaction; and Clairfait, with seven- 
teen thousand on the right, who came up too late 
to take any active part in the engagement, 'was 
-obliged to retire after capturing seven pieces of 
cannon: a poor compensation for the total rout 
of the centre, and the moral disadvantages of a 
defeat. In this action, where the allies lost three 
thousand men and sixty pieces of cannon, the su- 
periority of the French generalship was very ap- 
parent ; inferior, upon the whole, to the number 
of their opponents, they had greatly the advan- 
tage in point of numbers at the point of attack; 
but, after having pierced the centre, they should 
have reaped something more from their victory 
than the bare possession of the field of battle.» 
On the 22d of May, Pichegru, who now as- 
‘Mayioe sumed the command, renewed the attack 
ay 22. ith a force now raised by successive 
additions to nearly 100,000 men, with the in- 
tention of forcing the passage of the Scheldt, be- 
sieging Touray, and capturing a convoy which 
was ascending thatriver. They at first succeed- 
ed in driving in the outposts; but a re-enforce- 
ment of English troops, commanded by General 
Fox, and seven Austrian battalions, having ar- 
rived to support the Hanoverians in that quar- 
ter, a desperate and bloody conflict 
ensued, in which the firmness of the 
English at length prevailed over the 
impetuosity of their adversaries, and the village 
of Pont-a-chin, which was the point of contest 
between them, finally remained in their hands. 
The battle continued from five in the morning 
till nine at night, when it terminated by a gener- 
al charge of the allies, which drove the enemy 
from the field.t In this battle, which was one 
of the most obstinately contested of the campaign, 
the French lost above six thousand men, but 
‘such was the fatigue of the victors, after an en- 
gagement of such: severity and duration, that 
they were unable to follow up their success. 
‘Twenty thousand men had fallen on the two 
sides in these murderous battles, but no decisive 
advantage, and hardly a foot of ground, had been 
‘gained by either party.t + 
Finding that he could make no impression in 
this quarter, Pichegru resolved to carry the the- 
atre of war into West Flanders, where the coun- 
try, intersected by hedges, was less favourable to 
the allied cavalry, and he, in consequence, laid 
-siege toIpres. About the same time, the emper- 


Fresh indeci- 
sive actions. 


* Jom., v., 86, 97, 98. Toul., iv., 322. Ann. Reg., 
4794, 332. Th., vi., 295, 296. Hard., ii. 536-7. 

+ The Emperor Francis was on horseback for twelve 
‘hours during this bloody day, incessantly traversing the 
ranks, and animating the soldiers to continue their exer- 
tions. ‘ Courage, my friends,” said he, when they appear- 
ed about to sink; “yet a few more exertions, and the victo- 
ry is our own.”—Hanrp., ii., 538. 
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or conducted ten thousand men in person to re- 
enforce the army on the Sambre, and the right 
wing of the allies, thus weakened, remained ina 
defensive position near Tournay, which was for- 
tified with the utmost care.* 

The indecisive result of these bloody actions 
which clearly demonstrated the great strength of 
the Republicans, and the desperate strife which 
awaited the allies in any attempt to conquer a 
country abounding in such defenders, producec 
an important change in the Austrian councils. 
Thugut, who was essentially patriotic in his 
ideas, and reluctantly embarked in any contest 
which did not evidently conduce to the advan- 
tage of the hereditary states, had long nourished 
a secret aversion to the war in Flanders. He 
could not disguise from himself that these prov- 
inces, how opulent and important soever in 
themselves, contributed little to the real strength 
of the monarchy: that their situation, far remo- 
ved from Austria, and close to France, rendered 
it highly probable that they would, at some no 
very distant period, become the prey of that en- 
terprising power; and that the charge of defend- 
ing them at so great a distance from Vienna en- 
tailed an enormous and ruinous expense upon 
the imperial finances. Impressed with these 
ideas, he had for some time been revolving in 
his mind the project of abandoning these distant 
provinces to their fate, and looking out for a 
compensation to Austria in Italy or Bavaria, 
where its new acquisition might lie adjacent to 
the hereditary states. This long remained a fix- 
ed principle in the imperial councils; and in 
these vague ideasis to be found the remote cause 
of the treaty of Campo-Formio and partition of 
Venice.t 

Two days after the battle of Turcoing, a coun- 
cil of state was secretly held at the yy 94 yro4 
Imperial headquarters, to deliberate © °” “= "™" 
on the measures to be pursued for the future 
progress of the war. ‘The opportunity appeared 
favourable to that able statesman to bring for- 
ward his favourite project. The inactivity and 
lukewarmness of the Prussians, notwithstanding 
the English subsidy, too plainly demonstrated 
that no reliance could be placed on their co-op- 
eration; the recent desperate actions in West 
Flanders sufficiently proved that no serious im- 
pression was to be made in that quarter; while 
the reluctance of the Flemish states to contribute 
anything to the common cause, and the evident 
partiality of a large party among them for the 
French alliance, rendered it a matter of great 
doubt whether it was expedient for such distant, 
fickle, and disaffected subjects to maintain any 
longer a contest which, if unsuccessful, might 
ingulf half the forces of the monarchy. These 
considerations were forcibly impressed upon the 
mind of the young emperor, who, born and bred 
in Tuscany, entertained no partiality for his dis- 
tant Flemish possessions ; Mack ‘supported them 
with all the weight of his opinion, and strongly 
urged that it was better to retire altogether across 
the Rhine, while yet the strength of the army 
was unbroken, than run the risk of its being 
buried in the fields of Belgium. If Flanders 
was of such value to the cause of European 1n- 
dependence, it lay upon England, Prussia, and 
Holland, in the centre of whose dominions 1t lay, 
to provide measures for its defence; but the real 
interests of Austria lay nearer home, and her 
battalions required to be seen in dense array on 
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the maritime Alps or on the shores of the Vistu- 
la, where vast and fertile provinces were about 
to fall a prey to her ambitious neighbours. 
Should affairs in that quarter assume a favour- 
able aspect, and the revolutionary fervour of the 
Repubhe exhaust itself, it would apparently be 
no difficult matter to recover the Belgie provin- 
ces, as Dumourier had done in the preceding 
campaign ; or if this should unhappily prove im- 
ossible, it was much more likely that a success- 
ul defensive war could be maintained with the 
resources of the Empire concentrated round its 
heart, than when they were so largely accumu- 
lated in a distant possession: or if peace became 
desirable, it could at any time be readily pur- 
chased by the cession of provinces so valuable 
to France, and the acquisition of an equivalent 
nearer the Austrian dominions.* 

The subject was debated with the deliberation 
which its importance deserved; and it was at 
length determined by the majority of the council, 
that the maintenance of so burdensome and haz- 
ardous a war for such disaffected and distinct 
possessions was contrary to the vital interests 
of the state. It was resolved, accordingly, that 
the imperial troops should, as soon as decency 
would permit, be withdrawn from Flanders ; that 
this resolution should, in the mean time, be kept 
a profound secret; and to cover the honour of 
the imperial arms, a general battle should be 
hazarded, and on its issue should depend. the 
course which should thereafter be adopted; but 
that, in the mean time, the emperor should forth- 
with depart for Vienna, to take cognizance of the 
affairs of Poland, which called for instant atten- 
tion. In conformity with this resolution, he set 
out shortly after, leaving Cobourg in command 
of the army.t 

Meanwhile, the commissioners of the conven- 
French again tion, little anticipating the favoura- 
crossthe Sam- ble turn which their affairs “vere 
bre. May 26th. ahout to take from the divisions of 
the allies, nothing daunted by the reverses the 
army of the Sambre had experienced, were con- 
tinually stimulating its generals to fresh exer- 
tions. In vain they represented that the soldiers, 
worn out with fatigue, without shoes, without 
clothing, stood much in need of repose: “ To- 
morrow,” said St. Just, “the Republic must have 
a victo1y; choose between a battle and a siege.” 
Constrained by authorities who enforced their 
arguments with the guillotine, the Republican 
generals prepared for a third expedition across 
the Sambre. Towards the end of May, Kleber 
made the attempt with troops still exhausted by 
fatigue, and almost starving; the consequences 
were such as might have been expected: the 
grenadiers were repulsed by the grapeshot of the 
enemy, and General Duhesme was routed with 
little difficulty. On the 29th, however, the in- 
domitable Republicans returned to the charge, 
and after an obstinate engagement, succeeded in 
forcing back the Imperialists, and immediately 
formed the investment of Charleroi. But the ar- 
rival of the emperor with ten thousand troops 
having raised the allied force in that quarter to 
Invest Charle- thirty-five thousand men, it was re- 
roi and are Solved to make an effort to raise the 
driven back. siege before Jourdan arrived with 
June 3. the army of the Moselle, who was 
hourly expected. The attack was made on the 
3d of June, and attended with complete success 
the French having been driven across the Sam- 
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bre, with the loss of two thousand men. But: 
this check was of little importance ; on the day 
following, Jourdan arrived from the Moselle with. 
forty thousand fresh troops.* ; 

This great re-enforcement, thrown into the 
scale when the contending parties arrival of 
were so nearly balanced, was deci- Jourdan with 
sive of the fate of the campaign, and 40,000 men. 
proves the sagacity with which Carnot acted in 
accumulating an ge eta force on this 

oint. Ina tew days the Republicans 
Teoroadéd the river J ithbsitty tousane a pe 
men, resumed the siege of Charleroi, and soom. 
destroyed a strong redoubt which constituted the 
principal defence of the besieged. The immi- 
nent danger to which the city was reduced by the: 
attack of this great force, induced the allies to- 
make the utmost efforts to raise the 6th June 
siege. But this required no less skill i 
than intrepidity, for their army did not exceed: 
thirty-five thousand men, while the French were 
nearly double that number. On this occasion, 
the system of attack by detached columns was: 
successful; the Republicans were pierced by a 
concentric effort of two of their columns, defeat- 
ed, and driven over the Sambre, with the loss: 
of three thousand men, This success, highly 
honourable as it was to the Austrian arms,. 
proved, in the end, prejudicial to their cause, as 
it induced Prince Cobourg to suppose that his 
left wing was now sufiiciently secure, and to de- 
tach all his disposable troops to the succour of 
Clairfait and Ipres'on the right, whereas it was 
against the other flank that the principal forces. 
of the Republicans were now directed.+ 

In effect, on ie 18th o June, the French army 
recrossed the Sambre for the fifth F 
and commenced the bombardment coe a 
of Charleroi for the third time. The Charleroi re- 
great force with which this attack invested. 
was made amounting to seventy thousand men, 
rendered it evident that Prince Cobourg had mis- 
taken the point which required support, and that 
it was on the Sambre, and under the walls of 
Charleroi, that the decisive battle for the protec- 
tion of Flanders was to be fought. Accordingly,. 
the major part of the allied forces were at length 
moved in that direction; the Duke of York, with 
the English and Hanoverians, being left alone 
on the Scheldt, at a short distance 
from Clairfait, who had recently ex- the Austrians 
perienced the most overwhelming and English. 
reverses. This separation of the forces of the 
two nations contributed not a little to augment 
the misunderstanding which already prevailed 
between them, and was the forerunner of num- 
berless disasters to both monarchies.t 

No sooner was the departure of the emperor 
with re-enforcements to the army on the pichegra 
Sambre known to Pichegru, than he re- attacks 
solved to take advantage of the weakness Clairfait. 
of his adversaries, by prosecuting seriously the 
long menaced siege of Ipres. Clairfait, not feel- 
ing himself in sufficient strength to interrupt his 
Operations, remained firm in his intrenched camp 
at Thielt. An attempted movement of the centre 
of the allied army to his support having beem. 
betrayed to the enemy at Lisle, was prevented 
from being carried into effect by a demonstration: 
from the French centre by Pichegru. The cons 
sequence was, that the Austrian general was 
compelled to attack alone; and though his corps. 
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‘fought with their wonted valour, he was again 
-worsted, and compelled to resume his position in 
pis intrenchments, without having disturbed the 
operations of the siege. ‘This was the fifth time 
that this brave officer had fought alone, while 

thirty thousand Austrians lay inactive 
1th June. at Tournay, and six thousand English 
were reposing from the fatigues of their sea voy- 
age at Ostend. The consequence was, that Ipres 
‘capitulated a few days after, and its garrison, 
consisting of six thousand men, were made pris- 
soners of war. ‘Cobourg made a tardy movement 
for its relief, but, hearing of its fall, returned on 
the 19th to Tournay.* 

The Austrians having now, in pursuance of 
June 22, The their plan of withdrawing trom Flan- 
Imperialists ders, finally detached themselves 
cassemble to from the English, moved all their 
snes Char- forces towards their left wing, with 

pest a view to succour Charleroi, which 
‘was severely pressed by Jourdan. On the 22d 
Prince Cobourg joined his left wing; but, though 
their united forces were seventy-five thousand 
strong, he delayed till the 26th to attack the French 
army. Jourdan, who was fully aware of the im- 
portance of acquiring this fortress, took advan- 
tage of the respite which this delay afforded him 
to prosecute the siege with the utmost activity. 
esti Inne This he did with such success, that the 
* batteries of the besieged having been 
silenced, the place capitulated on the evening of 
the 25th. Hardly had the garrison left the gates, 
when the discharge of artillery announced the 
tardy movement of the Austrians for its relief. 
Bete The battle took place on the following 
th June. gay, on the plains of Fieurvs, already 
signalized by a victory of Marshal Luxembourg 
in 1690, and was one of the most important of 
the whole war.t 

The French army, which was eighty-nine 

thousand strong, was posted in a semi- 
Beey circle round the town of Charleroi, now 

become, instead of a source of weakness, 
a point @appwi to the Republicans. Their posi- 
tion very nearly resembled that of Napoleon at 
Leipsic; but the superiority of force on that oc- 
casion secured a very different result to the allies 
from that which now awaited their arms. The 
Imperialists, adhering to their system of attack- 
ing the enemy at all points, divided their forces 
into five columns, intending to assail at the same 
moment all parts of the Republican position: a 
mode of attack at all times hazardous, but espe- 
cially so when an inferior is engaged with a su- 
perior force. The battle commenced on the 26th, 
at daybreak, and continued with great vigour 
throughout the whole day.t 

The first column, under the command of the 
Prince of Orange, attacked the left of the French 
under General Montaigu, and drove them back 
to the village of Fontaine Leveque ; but the Re- 
publicans being there re-enforced by fresh troops, 
succeeded in maintaining their ground, and re- 
pulsed the repeated charges of the imperial cav- 
alry. During a successful charge, however, the 
French horse were themselves assailed by the 
‘Austrian cuirassiers, and driven back in confu- 
sion upon the infantry, who gradually lost 
ground, and at length were compelled to fall 
back to the heights in front of Charleroi. The 
moment was critical, for the Austrians were on 
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the point of carrying the village of Marchiennes- 
au-Pont, which would have intercepted the whole 
communications of the Republican army; but 
Jourdan, alarmed at the advance of the enemy 
in this gnarter, moved up Kleber to support his 
left. That intrepid general hastily erected sev- 
eral batteries to meet the enemy’s fire, and moved 
forward BERNADOTTE, at the head of several bat- 
talions, to the support of Montaigu. The allies, 
under Latour aa the Prince of Orange, being 
unsupported by the remainder of the army, and 
finding themselves vigorously assailed both in 
front and flank, fell back from their advanced 
position, and before four in the afternoon, all the 
ground gained in that quarter had been aban- 
doned.* 

While these events were going forward on the 
left, the centre, where the village of Fleurus was 
occupied by sixteen thousand troops, and strong- 
ly strengthened by intrenchments, was the scene 
of an obstinate conflict. The attack in front of 
the allies was successfully repulsed, after passing 
the village, by the fire of artillery on the heights 
in the rear; but General Beaulieu, with the left 
wing of the allies, having attacked and carried 
the post of Lambusart on the French right, the 
Republicans on the left were compelled to give 
way; and the important post of Fleurus, with its 
great redoubt, stood prominent in the midst of the 
allied forces, exposed to attack both in front and 
flank. The consequence of this was, that the 
great redoubt was on the point of being taken, 
and the French divisions in the centre were al- 
ready in full retreat, when Jourdan hastened to 
the scene of danger with six battalions, who were 
formed in close columns, and checked the ad- 
vance of the enemy. The French cavalry, under 
Dubois, made a furious charge upon the imperial 
infantry, overthrew them, and captured fifty 
pieces of cannon ; but, being disordered by their 
rapid advance, they were immediately alter at- 
tacked by the Austrian cuirassiers, who not only 
routed the victors, but retook the whole artillery, 
and drove them back in confusion upon their 
own lines.t § 

Meanwhile, the allied left, under Beaulieu, 
made the most brilliant progress. After various 
attacks, the village of Lambusart was carried, 
and the enemy’s forces, for the most part, driven 
across the Sambre; but the vigorous fire of the 
French artillery prevented the allies from de- 
pouching from the village, or obtaining complete 
success in that quarter. As it was, however, the 
situation of the Republicans was disadvantage- 
ous in every quarter. The right, under Moreau, 
was driven back, and in great part had recrossed 
the river; the left, under Montaigu, had aban- 
doned the field of battle, and almost entirely gone 
over to the other bank, while the forces in the 
centre had been in part compelled to recede, and 
the great redoubt was in danger of being carried. 
Four divisions only, those of Lefebvre, Cham- 
pionet, Kleber, and Daurier, were in a condition 
to make head against the enemy, when Cobourg, 
hearing of the fall of Charleroi, or- Anlies retreat, 
dered a retreat at all points. With- thoughnotde- 
out detracting from the merit of Jour- feated 
dan, it may safely be affirmed, that if the Prince 
of Orange, instead of drawing back his wing 
when he found it too far advanced, bad united 
with the centre to attack Fleurus and the main 
body of the French army, while Beaulieu pressed 
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them on the other side, the success would have 
been rendered complete, and a glorious victory 
achieved.* i 

But nothing is so perilous as to evince any 
symptoms of vacillation after a general engage- 
ment. The battle of Fleurus was, in fact, a 
drawn battle; the loss on both sides was nearly 
equal, being between four thousand and five thou- 
sand men to each side; the French had given 
way on both wings, the centre with difficulty 
maintained its ground, and the Imperialists only 
retreated because the fall of Charleroi had remo- 
ved the object for which they fought; and the 
secret instructions of their general precluded him 
from adopting any course, how brilliant and in- 
viting soever, which promised to be attended 
with any hazard to the army: nevertheless, it 
was attended with the most disastrous consequen- 
ces. The loss of Flanders immediately followed 
a contest which an enterprising general would 
have converted into a triumph.t 

Cobourg retired to Nivelles, and soon after 
‘ook post at Mont St. John and Waterloo, at 
-he entrance of the forest of Soignies, little dream- 
ing of the glorious event which, under a firmer 
zommander, and with the forces of a very differ- 
ently united alliance, were there destined to coun- 
terbalance all the evils of which his indecision 
formed the commencement. Two days after- 
ward the French issued from their intrench- 
ments round Charleroi, and defeated the allied 
rear-guard at Mont Paliul, which fell back to 
Braine le Comte. Mons was shortly after evac- 
uated, and the allies, abandoning the whole for- 
tresses which they had conquered to their own 
resources, concentrated in front of Brussels. 
Jue ay Several actions took place in the be- 

4 * ginning of July between the rear- 
guard of the allies and the French columns at 
Mont St. John, Braine la Leude, and Sambre ; 
but at length, finding himself unable to maintain 
his position without concentrating his forces, 
Prince Cobourg abandoned Brussels, and fell 
back behind the Dyle.t 

It was not without the most strenuous exer- 
tions of the British government to prevent them 
that these ruinous divisions broke out among the 
allied powers in Flanders. Immediately after 
the treaty of the 19th of April was signed, Lord 
Malmesbury, the English ambassador, set out 
fromthe Hague for Maestricht, where conferences 
were opened with the Prussian minister Haug- 
witz and the Dutch plenipotentiaries. Their ob- 
ject was to induce the Prussian forces to leave 
the banks of the Rhine, and hasten to the scene 
of decisive operations in Flanders. These requi- 
sitions were so reasonable, and so strictly in uni- 
son with the letter as well as spirit of the recent 
treaty, that the Prussian minister could not avoid 
agreeing to them, and engaged to procure orders 
from the cabinet of Berlin to that effect. But 
Moellendorf, acting in obedience to secret orders 
from his court, declined to obey the requisition 
of the plenipotentiaries, and engaged in a fruit- 
less and feigned expedition towards Kayserslau- 
tern and Sarre Louis, at the very time that he 
was well aware that Jourdan, with forty thou- 
sand men, was hastening by forced marches to 
the decisive point on the banks of the Sambre.§ 

When the danger became more threatening, 
and the emperor himself had hastened to the 
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neighbourhood of Charleroi to make head againsé- 
the accumulating masses of the Republicans, the* 
same requisitions were renewed in a still more’ 
pressing strain by the English and Dutch minis+ 
ters.* But it was all in vain. The Prussian 
general betook himself to one subterfuge after 
another, alleging that, by menacing Sarre Louis 
and Landau, he succoured the common cause 
more effectually than if he brought his whole for- 
ces to the walls of Charleroi, and at length per- 
emptorily refused to leave the banks of the Rhine. 
The ministers of the maritime powers upon this 
broke out into bitter complaints at the breach of 
faith on the part of the Prussian government, andj 
reproached the marshal with a fact which they 
had recently discovered, that, instead of sixty— 
two thousand men stipulated by the treaty and. 
paid for by the allies, only thirty-two thousand: 
received daily rations atthe army. Moellendorf 
denied the charge; recriminations ensued on both. 
sides, and at length they separated mutually exas-- 
perated; and Lord Cornwallis declared he would. 


suspend the payment of the British subsidy.t ———. 


After the departure of Cobourg from Tournay,. 
the allies strove in vain to contend with pi. cee 
the superiority of the Republicans in drives back. 
maritime Flanders. 'Tournay was Clairfait in- 
evacuated; and while Pichegru him- West Flan-- 
self marched upon Ghent to force back “*** 
Clairfait, he detached Moreau with a consider- - 
able force to form the siege of the places border-- 
ing on the ocean. Nieuport capitulated; Fort- 
Ecluse, the key of the Scheldt, was blockaded; 
and the island of Cadsand overrun by the Repub-- 
licans, who crossed the arm of the sea which sep-- 
arated it from the mainland by swimming.. 
Clairfait, although re-enforced by six thousand 
English, who had marched from Ostend under 
Lord Moira, found himself unable to make head; 
against Pichegru; the old German tactics of car- 
rying on war by a series of positions, which suc- 
ceeded against the inconsiderable forces of Prus- 
sia even when guided by the genius of Frederic, 
totally failed when opposed to the vehement ar- 
dour and inexhaustible numbers of the Revolu- 
tionary armies. After in vain attempting, July 7. 
in conjunction with Cobourg, to cover ~"% 
Brussels, he was compelled to fall back behind 
the Dyle, while the Duke of York also retired 
in the same direction, and encamped between. 
Malines and Louvain.t 

The retreat of the allied forces enabled the vic- 
torious armies of Pichegru and Jour- July 10 
dan to unite their forces at Brussels, Piokewih aaas 
where they met on the 10th of July. Jourdan ad- 
And thus, by a series of energetic vance to Brus- 
movements and glorious contests, °° 
were two armies, which a short time before had 
left the extremities of the vast line extending - 
from Philipville to Dunkirk, enabled to unite 
their victorious forces for the occupation of the 
capital of Flanders.§ 

The Austrian cabinet at this period entertain- 
ed serious thoughts of peace. ‘The opinion was 
very general on the Continent that the fearful 
energy and bloody proscriptions of Robespierre 
had considerably calmed the effervescence of the 
Revolution, and that his stern and relentless hand 
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was alone adequate to restrain its excesses, and 
restore anything like a regular government at 
Paris. These ideas received a strong confirma- 
tion from the speech which he delivered on oc- 
casion of the féte of the Supreme Being: it was 
known that he had moderated many of the ener- 
getic plans of foreign invasion projected by Car- 
not, and that his brother had used his influence 
to preserve Piedmont and the north of Italy from 
an incursion at a time when the allies were lit- 
tle in a condition to have resistedit. "The impe- 
rial government was really desirous of an accom- 
modation, in order to concentrate their armies 
and attention upon Poland, which was hourly 
approaching the crisis of its fate; and a large 
force had already entered Gallicia, where they 
professed their intention of coming as deliverers, 
and were received with open arms by the people 
of that province. Unable to bear, any more than 
Prussia, the weight of a double contest on the 
Rhine and the Vistula, and deeming the latter 
more material to the interests of the monarchy 
than the former, they had definitively determined 
at Vienna on the abandonment of the Belgian 
provinces, and were now only desirous of extri- 
cating themselves from a contest in which neither 
honour nor profit was to be gained. A secret un- 
derstanding, in consequence, took place between 
Cobourg and the French generals, the conditions 
of which were, that the Austrians should not be 
disquieted in their retreat to the Rhine, and the 
Republicans permitted, without molestation, to 
reduce the four great fortresses which ‘they had 
wrested from the Republic in the preceding and 
present campaign. The fall of Robespierre pre- 
vented these overtures from coming to any far- 
ther issue; but they early attracted the attention 
of the vigilant minister who directed the affairs 
of Great Britain, and he urged his ambassador 
tc make the strongest remonstrances against a 
step so prejudicial to the interests of Europe. 
Bu. th: Austrians were resolute in their deter- 
mination to abandon Flanders, alleging as a rea- 
son the inconstancy and disaffection of its inhab- 
itants. “To behold a people so infatuated,” 
said Count Metternich to Lord Cornwallis, “as, 
notwithstanding the most pressing exhortations 
to take up arms in defence of their religion, their 
independence and property, refuse to move, and 
voluntarily place their necks under the yoke, 
singing Ca Ira, was a phenomenon reserved for 
these days of desolation.”* 

The English forces were now posted behind 
the Canal of Malines, and they amounted to above 
thirty thousand British and Hanoverians, and 
fifteen thousand Dutch. Their object was, by 
remaining on the defensive, to cover Antwerp 
and Holland, while the Austrians retired by 
Tirlemont upon Liege. In this way, while the 
Republicans remained with the centre at Brus- 
sels, and their wings extending from Wilworde 
to Namur, their adversaries retired by diverging 
lines towards the north and south, and every suc- 
cessive day’s march carried them farther from 
each other; a state of affairs of all others the 
most calamitous, in presence of an enterprising 
English retire enemy. The English were intent 
towards Hol- only on covering Antwerp and Hol- 
tand. land; the Imperialists on drawing 
nearer to their resources at Cologne and Co- 
blentz ;. neither recollected that, by separating 
their forces, they gave the enemy the means of 
crushing either, separately, at pleasure, and left 
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him in possession of a salient position,* which 
would soon render both the provinces of ther 
Lower Rhine and the United States untenable. 

Contrary to all expectation, and in opposition, 
to what might have been expected 
from the previous energy of their 
measures, the Committee of Public 
Safety arrested their army in the career of vic- 
tory, and paralyzed 150,000 men in possession 
of an internal line of communication, at the mo- 
ment when their enemies were disunited, and in- 
os on of rendering each other any assistance, 
This was the result of the secret understanding’ 
with Prince Cobourg. On the 15th of July the 
Canal of Malines was forced, after an incon- 
siderable resistance by the Dutch troops, and 
the Duke of York retired to Antwerp, which was 
soon. after evacuated, and his whole forces con- 
centrated towards Breda for the defence of Hol- 
land. On the other wing, Jourdan pursued his 
advantages against Cobourg; and after severak 
inconsiderable engagements with the rear-guard, 
Liege and Tongres were evacuated, and the 
Austrians retired behind the Meuse. But, with 
these exceptions, nothing was attempted by the 
Republicans for several weeks, while the govern- 
ment waited the reduction of Valenciennes and 
the other places captured by the allies on the 
frontier at the commencement of the war.t 

To hasten their reduction, a bloody decree was 
passed by the convention, ordaining pecree of the 
their commanders to give no quar- convention to» 
ter to any garrison which should not give no quar- 
surrender within twenty-four hours ** 
after the first summons. The humanity of the 
Republican generals refused to carry this atro- 
cious decree into execution, and it was soon. 
after rendered nugatory by the fall of Robes- 
pierre on the 28th of July (9th Thermidor). The 
governor of Condé, when summoned to sur- 
render in virtue of this atrocious decree, replied,. 
“That one nation had no right to decree the dis- 
honour of another nation ;” and the Committee 
of Public Safety, under Carnot’s direction, feel- 
ing the iniquity of the measure, took advantage 
of fictitious delays to allow the garrisons to ca~ 
pitulate on the usual terms. General Scherer 
collected a body of troops from the interior and. 
the neighbouring garrisons, and formed the siege 
successively of Landrecy, Quesnoy, Condé, and 
Valenciennes, all of which fell, after a trifling, 
resistance, before the end of August.t 

At the same time, a decree was passed by the 
convention prohibiting their armies from yray 30 

raha 2 5 ° F y le 
giving quarter to the English who might 
fall into their hands. “ Republican soldiers,” 
said Barere, “you must, when victory shall put 
into your power either English or Hanoverians,. 
strike without mercy; not one of them ought to: 
return to the traitorous territory of England, or 
to be brought into France. Let the English: 
slaves perish, but let Europe be free.” To this 
decree the Duke of York replied, by an order of 
the day, ordering all French captives to be treat- 
ed with the same humanity as before.§ This 
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generous conduct had the desired effect; the hu- 
mane efforts of the English commanders were 
seconded by the corresponding feelings of the 
French officers, and the prisoners on both sides 
were treated with the same humanity as before 
the issuing of the bloody decree.* 

While the fortune of war, after a desperate 
struggle, was thus decisively incli- 
ning to the Republican side on the 
northern, events of minor impor- 
tance, but still, upon the whole, favourable to the 
French arms, occurred on the eastern and south- 
ern frontier. The dubious conduct, or, rather, 
evident defection of Prussia, paralyzed all the op- 
erations on the Rhine. Sixty thousand Prus- 
sians and Saxons were assembled round May- 
ence and along the Nahe; and the departure of 
Jourdan, with forty thousand, to re-enforce the 
army on the Sambre, offered the fairest opportu- 
mity of resuming offensive operations with a pre- 
ponderating force on the Moselle. Only two di- 
visions at a distance from each other remained 
petween Thionville and Kayserslautern; and, 
though the government made the greatest exer- 
tions to re-enforce them, the utmost that could be 
done was to raise the one to twenty, and the oth- 
er to ten thousand men. Nor was the superior- 
ity less decisive on the Upper Rhine, where fifty 
thousand Imperialists formed the cordon from 
Bale to Mayence; and seventy thousand more 
were prepared for active operations, while the 
force in the field, under General Michaud, to op- 
pose them, was only thirty-six thousand, support- 
ed by fifty thousand still retained in garrison by 
-he cautious policy of the French government. 
Yet, with this immense superiority 
of force, the allies did nothing. In- 
stead of assembling, as they might 
easily have done, eighty thousand men to at- 
tack the centre of the French lines on the Rhine, 
and relieve the pressure which operated so se- 
verely on the Sambre, they contented themselves 
‘with detaching a small force to dislodge the Re- 
publican post at Morlautern. A slight advan- 
tage was gained at Kayserslautern over the Re- 
May 93, 1794, Publican division intrusted with the 

, defence of the gorges; and General 
Michaud, unable to make head against such su- 
perior forces, retired to the intrenchments of the 
Queich, while the army of the Moselle resumed 
‘the positions it had occupied at the close of the 
preceding campaign. Shortly after, Michaud re- 
ceived powerful re-enforcements, and made vig- 
orous preparations for resuming the offensive ; 
while the British ambassador made vain attempts 
to stimulate the King of Prussia to execute the 


©perations on 
the Rhine. 


Inactivity of 
the Prussians. 


any precipitate act of cruelty on their part which may sully 
‘the reputation they have acquired in the world. In all the 
-wars which, from the earliest times, have existed between 
‘the English and French nations, they have been accustomed 
4o consider each other in the light of generous as well as 
brave enemies ; while the Hanoverians, the allies of the 
former, have shared for above a century in this mutual es- 
teem. Humanity and kindness have at all times taken place 
‘the ‘nstanv that opposition ceased, and the same cloak has 
deen frequently seen coverig those who were wounded, 
fiends and enemies, while indiscriminately conveyed to the 
hospitals of the conquerors. The British and Hanoverian 
armies will not believe that the French nation, even under 
their present infatuation, can so far forget their character 
as soldiers as to pay any attention to a decree as injurious 
‘to themselves as it is disgraceful to their government; and 
therefore his royal highness trusts that the soldiers of both 
nations will confine their sentiments of abhorrence to the 
National Convention alone, persuaded that they will be 
joined in them by every Frenchman who possesses one 
spark of honour, or one principle of a soldier.”—Ann, Reg., 
794. State Papers, p. 169. 

* Ann. Reg., 1794, 145, History, Th., vii. 74, 
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part assigned him in the treaty of the, Hague. 
‘The whole attention of Prussia was fixed on Po- 
land, and the movements of General Kosciusko; 
and nothing could induce its government to give 
any directions for the prosecution of the war on 
the Rhine till after the fall of Charleroi, the bat- 
tle of Fleurus, and the re-enforcement of the Re- 
publican armies on the Rhine had rendered it 
impossible to resume the offensive with any pros- 
pect of advantage.* 

In the south, the reduction of Lyons and Tou- 
lon, by rendering disposable the for- 
ces employed in the siege of these 
cities, gave an early and decisive su- : 
periority to the Republican arms. The levies 
ordered in September, 1793, had brought such an 
accession of strength to their forces, that in the mid- 
dle of April the army of the Alps amounted to sev- 
enty-five thousand combatants. Piedmont, men- 
aced with invasion by this formidable force, had 
only at its command a body of forty thousand men, 
spread over a chain of posts along the summit of 
the Alps, from Savona to Mont Blanc, and an 
auxiliary Austrian force, ten thousand strong, in 
the interior. The great superiority of the French 
forces would have enabled them to have instant- 
ly commenced the invasion of Italy; but, pressed 
in other quarters, the Committee of Public Safe- 
ty, under the directions of Robespierre, contented 
themselves with enjoining their commanders to 
drive the enemy over the Alps, and get posses- 
sion of all the passes, leaving to a future year 
the long-wished-for irruption into the Italian 
provinces.t 

The first operations of the Republicans were not 
successful. General Sarret, with @ Mont Cenis is 
detachment of two thousand men, carried by the 
was repulsed at the Little St. Ber- French. _ 
nard, while the column destined for the attack cf 
the Mont Cenis was also unsuccessful. 

Far from being discouraged with these Mach 4. 
trifling reverses, General Dumas returned to the 
charge with more considerable forces, LG 
and on the 23d of April, after a vigorous AP™!23- 
resistance, made himself master of the first pass, 
which was followed on the 14th of May 

by the capture of the second. The loss May 14 
of Mont Cenis cost the Sardinians six hundred 
prisoners and twenty pieces of cannon. By these 
successes the whole ridge of the Alps, separating 
Piedmont from Savoy, fell into the possession of 
the Republican generals, andthe keys of Italy 
were placed in the hands of the French govern- 
ment.t 

Nor were the operations of the Republicans 
less successful on the frontiers of 
Nice. The councils of the leaders ¢s of Napoleon 
were there directed by General Bon- and Massena 
aparte, whose extraordinary military in the Mari- 
abilities had already given him an “me Alps: 
ascendency far beyond his rank. His design 
was to tum Saorgio by its left, and cut off the 
retreat of its garrison by the great road from over 
the Col di Tende. The attacking force was di- 
vided into three columns. The first, twenty 
thousand strong, commanded by Massena, broke 
up on the 1st of April, with twenty pieces of can- 
non, to pass between Saorgio and the sea; the 
second, composed of ten thousand men, under 
the immediate directions of Dumerbion, remain- 
ed in front of the enemy, while the third, of equal 
force, was destined to gain the upper extremity 

* Jom., v., 177, 189. St. Cyr, ii., 232, 250. 
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of the valleys of the Vesubia, and communicate 
with the army of Savoy by Isola.* 

In the course of his march, Massena traversed 
the neutral territory of Genoa, and after a hardy 
march as far as Garessio, found himself consid- 
erably in advance of the main body of the ene- 
my, posted in intrenched camps on the western 
side of the mountains. Guided by the intrepid 
Col Rusca, an ardent chasseur, and well ac- 
quainted with these Alpine ridges, he boldly pur- 
sued his successes, and by a skilful combina- 
tion of all his force, succeeded in storming the 
redoubts of the Col Ardente. In vain the Pied- 
montese received the assailants with a shower 
of stones and balls; nothing could withstand the 
impetuosity of the Republicans, and Massena, 
pursuing his successes, reached Tanardo, and 
the heights which commanded the pass of the 
Briga. Rusca, familiar with the country, vehe- 
mently urged his commander to direct some bat- 
talions to descend to the Convent of St. Dalma- 
zia, seize the great road, destroy the bridges, and 
cut off the retreat of the great body of the enemy 
posted at the camp at Rauss; but this appeared 
too hazardous a measure to Massena, who pre- 
ferred the certain advantage of compeiling the 
evacuation of Saorgio, without risk, to the peril- 
ous attempt of compelling a force nearly equal 
to his own to surrender. Meanwhile, the attack 
of the centre, under Dumerbion, had been attend- 
ed with equal success; and the Sardinian forces, 
pressed in front and menaced in rear, evacuated 
the famous camp of Rauss, and fell back towards 

p the Col di Tende. Dumerbion’s lead- 
April 28. ing columns approached the fort of Sa- 
orgio at the same time that Massena’s forces ap- 
peared on the heights immediately overhanging 
it behind; and this celebrated post, almost im- 
pregnable in front, but destitute of any defence 
against the forces of the Republicans, now pereh- 
ed on the rocks in its rear, surrendered at the first 
summons.t 

Meanwhilé the French left successfully as- 
‘The Sardini. cended the Vesubia, and, after a vehe- 
ans are driven ment resistance, the winding, rocky 
over the ridge yoad between Figaretto and Lantos- 
of the Alps. ¢a was stormed, and the allies driv- 
en back to the Col de Finisterre, while General 
Serrurier cleared the valley of the Tinea, and 
established a communication by Isola with the 
army of Savoy. .To reap the fruit of so many 
successes, Dumerbion ordered Garnier to seize 
the Col de Finisterre, while his own centre drove 
the enemy from the Col di Tende. Both opera- 
tions were successful ; the Col de Finisterre fell 
after hardly any resistance; and although the 
Col di Tende was more bravely contested, the 
unexpected appearance of a division of French 
on their left spread a panic among the Piedmont- 
ese troops, which speedily led to the evacuation 

- of the position. Thus the Republicans, before 
the end of May, were masters of all the passes 
through the Maritime Alps; and while, from the 
summit of Mont Cenis, they threatened a de- 
scent upon the valley of Susa and the capital, 
from the Col di Tende they could advance 
straight to the siege of the important fortress of 
Coni.+ 

Napoleon, whose prophetic eye already an- 
ticipated the triumphs of 1796, in vain urged the 
government to unite the victorious armies 1n the 
valley of the Stura, and push on immediately 


* Jom., v., 204. , 
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with their combined strength to the conquest of 
Italy. The reverse at Kayserslautern induced 
them to withdraw ten thousand men from the ar- 
my of the Alps to support the troops on the 
Rhine; and Dumerbion, satisfied with the lau- 
rels he had won, and with energies enfeebled by 
years, could not be induced to risk ulterior op- 
erations. After so brilliant a debit, the Repub- 
lican forces failed even in reducing the little fort 
ot exiles on the eastern descent of Mont Cenis ; 
and, for the three summer months, the victorious 
troops reposed from their fatigues on the heights 
which they had won above the clouds.* 

On the frontiers of Spain the war assumed 
still more decisive features. The re- War in the 
duction of Toulon enabled the cen- Eastern Pyr- 
tral government to detach General enees- 
Dugommier with half the forces employed in 
its siege, to re-enforce the army on the Eastern 
Pyrenees; and it was resolved to act offensive- 
ly at both extremities of that range of mount- 
ains. During the winter months incessant ex- 
ertions were made to recruit the armies, which 
the immense levies of the Republic enabled the 
southern departments to do to such a degree, 
that at the opening of the campaign, notwith- 
standing their reverses, they were greatly supe- 
rior in number to their opponents; while the 
Spanish government, destitute of energy, and ex- 
hausted by the exertions they had already made, 
were unable to maintain their forces at the for- 
mer complement. Before the end Great diffi- 
of the year 1793 they were reduced culties of the 
to the necessity of issuing above Spamards. 
£12,000,000 sterling of paper money, secured on 
the produce of the tobacco tax; but all their ef- 
forts to recruit their armies from the natives of 
the country having proved ineffectual, they were 
compelled to take the foreigners employed at 
the siege of Toulon into their service, and ang- 
ment the number of their mercenary troops. 
Everything on the Republican side indicated the 
energy and resolution of a rising, everything on 
the Spanish the decrepitude and vacillation of a 
declining state. Between such powers victory 
could not long remain doubtful.t 

Dugommier, on his arrival at the end of De- 
cember, found the army of the Eastern Pyrenees, 
raised by his junction to thirty-five thousand 
men, encamped under the cannon of Perpignan ; 
a large proportion of the troops were in hospital, 
and the remainder in a state of insubordination 
and dejection, which seemed to promise the most 
disastrous results. By entirely reorganizing the 
regiments, appointing new officers in the staff, 
and communicating to all the vigour of his own 
character, he succeeded in a few months not only 
in restoring its efficiency, but leading it to the 
most glorious successes. The Spanish army, 
recently so triumphant, had proportionally decli- 
ned; above ten thousand men were in hospital, 
the expected re-enforcements had not arrived, and 
the force in the field did not exceed twenty-five 
thousand effective troops. Before the end of 
February, the French force was augmented to 
sixty-five thousand men, of whom thirty-five 
thousand were in a condition immediately to 
commence operations.t 

On the 27th of March, the Republicans broke 
up and drew near to the Spanish position. A 
redoubt on the Spanish left was taken a few 


* Bot., i. 187. Jom., v., 214. ere 
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days after the campaign opened, and General 
Dagobert was carried off by the malignant fever, 
which had already made such ravages in both 
armies. The Marquis Amarillas, upon that, 
drew back all his forces into the intrenched 
camp at Boulon. He was shortly after suc- 
ceeded in the command by La Union, who im- 
mediately transferred the headquarters to Ceret, 
a good position for an attacking, but defective 
for a defending army. They were there assail- 
: ed on the 30th of April by the whole 
April 30. Pyench force; and one of the redoubts 
in the centre of the Spanish position having been 
stormed, the whole army fell back in confusion, 
which was increased into a total rout on 
Mayl- the following day, by the Republican 
troops having made themselves masters of the 
road to Bellegarde, the principal line of their 
communication over the mountains into their 
_ own country. Finding themselves 
ie piles cut off from this route, the Spaniards 
lines by the were seized with one of those panics 
French: so common to their troops in the 
Peninsular war; the whole army fled in confu- 
sion over the hills, and could be rallied only un- 
der the cannon of Figueras, leaving one hun- 
dred and forty pieces of cannon, fifteen hundred 
prisoners, eight hundred mules, and all their 
baggage and ammunition to the victors, whose 
loss did not amount to one thousand men.* 
Dugommier immediately took advantage of 
: his success to undertake the siege of the 


Collioure fortresses of which the Spaniards had 
taken. P 

possessed themselves on the French ter- 
ritory. Collioure and Belgarde were besieged 


at the same time; and although the inconsider- 
ate ardour of the Republicans exposed them to 
a severe check at Port Vendre, the siege of Fort 
St. Elmo was pressed with so much vigour, that 
the garrison, abandoned to its own resources, 
was compelled to evacuate the place, and retire 
to Collioure. Marshal Navarro, the Spanish 
commander, at the head of a garrison of seven 
thousand men, made a gallant defence; and the 
rocky nature of the ground exposed the besiegers 
to almost insurmountable difficulties ;+ but the 
perseverance of the French engineers having 
May 26 transported artillery to places deemed in- 

Y “°- accessible, the commander, after having 
made a vain attempt to escape by sea, which the 
tempestuous state of the weather rendered im- 
practicable, laid down his arms with his whole 
garrison. 

At the other extremity of the Pyrenees, the 
Invasion of F'vench army, weakened by the de- 
Spain by the tachment of considerable forces to 
Western Pyr- Roussillon to repair the disasters of 
epee. the preceding campaign, remained in 

‘the early part of the year on the defensive. The 
Republicans in that quarter did not amount to 
forty thousand men, of whom one half were 
militia totally unfit to take the field. An attack 
by the Spaniards on the French intrenchments 
early in February having been repulsed, nothing 
was undertaken of importance in that quarter 
till the beginning of June, when the government, 
encouraged by the great advantages gained in 
Roussillon, resolved to invade the Peninsula at 
once, at both extremities of the Pyrenees, while 
the improved organization of the new levies 
around Bayonne afforded every prospect of suc- 
cess.t 


* Toul., iv., 305, 307. Jom., v., 235. Th., vi., 279. 
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valley of Bastan, the destined theatre of 
more memorable achievements between 
the armies of England and France. The Re- 


June 3, 


publicans were divided into three columns, which... 


successively forced the Col di Maya and the val- 
ley of Roncesvalles. 
attempt was made by the Spanish commander to 
regain the position which he had lost, 5,0 93 

but he was repulsed with the loss of : 


eight hundred men, and soon after resigned the 


command of an army which was daily increasing 
in disorder and demoralization. ‘The Count 
Colomera, who succeeded to the command, was 
not more successful. 
by proclamations to rouse the mountaineers of 
the Pyrenees to arms in their defence ;* the pe- 


riod was not arrived when the chord of religion... 


was to vibrate through the Spanish heart. 


Towards the end of July, the French drove the» 


Spaniards out of the whole of the July 24. 


valley of Bastan, forced the heights Great success-- 
of St. Marcial, captured the intrench- es of the Re- ;. 


ed camp and fortified posts on the pebliceen. 


Bidassoa, defended by two hundred pieces of 


cannon, and pushed on to Fontarabia, which: 


surrendered on the first summons. Following 


up the career of success, they advanced to St. . 


Sebastian, and that important fortress 
though garrisoned by seventeen hun- 
dred regular troops, capitulated without firing a 
shot. Colomera took post at Tolosa, to cover 


the roads leading to Pampeluna and Madrid; . 


but at the first appearance of the enemy the whole 


infantry took to flight, and left the cavalry alone: 


to sustain the brunt of the enemy, which, by a 
gallant charge, succeeded in arresting the ad- 
vance of the pursuers. 
French were firmly posted in the Spanish terri- 
tory, and their wants amply supplied from the 
great magazines and stores, both of ammunition. 
and provisions, which fell into their hands in the 
fortified places on the frontier. The English 
historian, who recounts the facility with which 
these successes were achieved by the inexperi- 
enced troops of France, cannot help feeling a 
conscious pride at the recollection .of the very 
different actions of which that country was after- 


ward the theatre, and at marking in the scenes. 


of Spanish disgrace the destined theatre of Brit- 
ish glory.t 


While these events were occurring in Biscay, . 


successes still more decisive were siege and 

gained on the eastern frontier. T’wen- capture of 
ty thousand of the Republicans were Bellegarde. 
employed in the blockade of Bellegarde, and the 


Catalonians, always ready to take up arms when: 


their hearths are threatened, turned out in great 
numbers to re-enforce the army of La Union. 


After three months of incessant efforts, the Span-- 


ish commander deemed his troops sufficiently re- 
instated to resume the offensive, and attempt the 
relief of Bellegarde, which was now reduced to 
the last extremity. ‘The principal attack ... 15 
was made against the right wing of Du- “°?" ** 
gommier, and if it had been assailed with suffi- 
cient force, the success of the Spaniards could 
hardly have been doubtful; but the columns of 
attack having been imprudently divided, the con- 
voy destined to revictual the fortress never 
reached its destination; and General Avcarrzav, 
who commanded the right wing, though driven 


es 


« Toul., iv., 310. Jom., v., 252, 255, and vi., 143. 
+ Jom., v., 152. 


Some weeks afterward, an. 


He in vain endeavoured | 


> August 4. . 


By these successes the- 


1794.] 


pack to the camp of La Madeleine, succeeded in 
bafiling the objects of the enemy. The conse- 
, quence was, that the Spaniards, after having at 
first gained some advantages, were compelled to 
retreat, and Bellegarde, seeing no prospect of 
relief, capitulated a few days afterward. The 
Spanish general excused himself for the bad suc- 
cess of his arms by alleging the insubordination 
and misconduct of the troops. ‘ Without,” said 
he, in his report to government, “ consideration, 
without obeying their chiefs or their officers, who 
did their utmost to restrain them, the soldiers took 
to flight, after having for the most part thrown 
away their arms.” A battalion was ordered to 
be decimated for its cowardice, and La Union, 
despairing of success, solicited his dismissal.* 
Discouraged by such repeated reverses, the 
Spanish government made proposals of peace ; 
put the terms were deemed so inadmissible by the 
Committee of Public Safety, that they ordered 
Dugommier to give their answer from the can- 
non’s mouth. In the mean while, the Spanish 
commander had leisure to strengthen his posi- 
tion: two hundred and fifty pieces of cannon, in 
two lines, arranged along a succession of heights 
nearly seven leagues in extent, presented a front 
of the most formidable kind, while a smaller in- 
trenched camp in the rear, around Figueras, 
afforded a secure asylum in case of disaster. 
But the result proved how rare it is that a posi- 
tion of that description, how strong soever to ap- 
pearance, is capable of arresting an enterprising 
and able assailant. The artillery, perched upon 
eminences, produced but an inconsiderable effect, 
with its plunging shot, on the masses in the val- 
leys beneath, while the difficulty of communica- 
tion between the different parts of the line ren- 
dered a disaster in any quarter extremely proba- 


ple, from the superior forces which the enemy: 


could bring to bear upon one point, and if it 
occurred, hardly reparable.t 

On the night of the 16th of November, the 
Great defeat French attacking army, thirty thou- 
of the Span- Sand strong, was put in motion. It 
iards near Fi- was divided into three columns. 
Sen rsk The right, under the command of 
Augereau, after an arduous march of eighteen 
hours over rocks and precipices, drove the Span- 
jards, under General Courten, from the camp of 
La Madeleine, and made themselves masters of 
the whole intrenchments in that quarter ; but the 
left, under General Lauret, was repulsed by the 
heavy fire from the batteries to which he was 
opposed, and when Dugommier was preparing 
to support him, he was killed by a shell from the 
central redoubts of the enemy. This unlooked- 
for disaster for a time paralyzed the movements 
of the Republican army; but Perignon having 
been invested with the command, moved a con- 
siderable force to the relief of Lauret, and with 
some difficulty extricated him from his perilous 
situation. But Augereau had vigorously fol- 
lowed up his successes. After giving his troops 
breath, he moved them to the centre, and forced 
the great redoubt,t though bravely defended by 
twelve hundred men; the result of which was, 
that the Spaniards abandoned five other redoubts 
and almost all their artillery, and fell back to 
their intrenched camp in the neighbourhood of 
Figueras. : 

Perignon instantly prepared to follow up his 
successes. Wisely judging that the left was the 
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weak point of the enemy’s position, he 9 
re-enforced Augereau in the night with ‘aac 
two fresh brigades, and on the morning of the 
20th, moved all his forces to the attack. 
General Bon, intrusted with the conduct °” cad 
of the vanguard of the right wing, defiled over 
tracts hardly practicable for single passengers,and 
crossed the river Muga repeatedly, with the wa- 
ter up to the soldiers’ middle. Arrived in pres- 
ence of the redoubts, he ascended the mountain 
Escaulus, under a tremendous fire from the 
Spanish redoubts, and carried at the point of the 
bayonet the central intrenchment. La Union, 
hastening with the reserve to the redoubt of La 
Rosere, was killed on the spot; and that fort, re- 
garded as impregnable, having been stormed, its 
whole defenders were put to the sword, These 
disasters discouraged the Spaniards along the 
whole line. Several other redoubts having beem 
carried by the bayonet, the defenders evacuated 
the remainder, and blew them up. In a few 
minutes, twenty redoubts, constructed with infi- 
nite labour, were blown into the air; and the 
troops, charged with their defence, flying in con- 
fusion to Figueras, overthrew a column of fresh 
troops advancing to their support, and rushed in 
utter confusion into the gates of the fortress. 
Such was the dismay of the Spaniards, that 
when the Republican outposts, a few yoy o4 
days afterward, approached Figueras, i 
the garrison, consisting of above nine thousand 
men, amply provided with provisions and stores 
of every sort, laid down their arms; and the 
strongest place in Spain,* amid the general ac- 
clamation of the inhabitants, was delivered up 
to the invaders. 

This unexpected conquest having made the 
French masters of the rich and fertile plain of 
Lampourdan, and of an ample supply of stores 
and artillery of every description, preparations 
were soon afterward made for the siege of Rosas. 
The garrison consisted of nearly five thousand 
men, and the place in itself strong, as the glori- 
ous siege of 1809 demonstrated, was capable of 
being re-enforced to any extent by sea. Never- 
theless, such was the vigour of the Republicans 
and the dejection of the Spaniards, that the as- 
sailants pushed the siege during the severest 
months of winter without any molestation. The 
fort of Trinity was reduced on the 7th of Janu- 
ary; and the garrison, threatened with an imme- 
diate assault by a practicable breach, py, 3 1795, 
retired by sea in the beginning of Feb- é 
ruary, leaving the fortress to the enemy. 

Nor was the fortune of war more favourable 
to the Spanish forces at the other . 
peneaity of the line. After the fall iasdinle! 
of St. Sebastian, Colomera en: av- defeat of the 
oured, without effect, to rous« the Spamiari. 
population of the Pyrenean yalleys, and the Re- 
publicans attempted to erect Biscay into a re- 
public, to be independent of the Spanish crown. 
The usual fruits of Democratic insurrection 
speedily appeared: the guillotine was erected at 
St. Sebastian, and, in defiance of a solemn ca- 
pitulation, the blood of the priests and the nobles 
was shed by the French commissioners with as 
much inveteracy as if Guipuzcoa had been La 
Vendée, Meanwhile disease made deeper rava- 
ges than the Spanish sword in the ranks of the 
invaders; in a short time above thirty thousand 
men perished in the hospitals. At length the 
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Republican columns having been recruited by 
the never-failing levies in the interior, a general 
attack, late in autumn, was commenced on the 
Spanish positions. In the valley of Roncesval- 
Oc:. 16, 1794, 1e8, their best division, after a vigor- 

“~*~ ous resistance, was routed, with the 
loss of forty pieces of cannon and fifteen hun- 
dred prisoners, and a severe tempest of wind and 
rain alone prevented its total destruction. ‘This 
Success enabled the invaders to seize and burn 
the foundries of Orbaizita and D’Enguy, which 
had so long served for the supply of the Spanish 
marine; after which they retired to the neigh- 
bourhood of St. Sebastian and Fontarabia, still 
occupying in force the valley of Bastan.* 

These repeated disasters, and the evident dis- 
affection of a considerable portion of 
their subjects, who were infected by 
the rage for Democratical institu- 
tions, at length disposed the Spanish govern- 
ment to an accommodation. Nor were the 
Committee of Public Safety inclined to insist 
on rigorous conditions, as the liberation of two 
experienced and victorious armies promised to 
be of the utmost importance to the Republican 
armies in the conquests which they meditated 
on the south of the Alps. With these dispo- 
Sitions on both sides, the work of negotiation 
was not difficult; and although the conclusion 
of the treaty was deferred to the succeeding year, 
no operations of importance were undertaken 
afier this period. The severe winter of 1794-5, 
which gave the Republican troops the mastery 
of Holland, closed their operations on the snows 
of the Pyrenees.t 

The approach of winter, however, afforded no 
respite to the armies on the northern frontier. 
After a delay of two months, occasioned by the 
Secret negotiations which the fall of Robespierre 
had broken off, the Republican armies recom- 
menced those active operations, which their im- 
mense superiority of physical force speedily ren- 
dered decisive. The army of the north had 
Seventy thousand effective men under its ban- 
Renewal of ners; that of the Sambre and Meuse, 
hostilities in nominally 145,000 strong, presented 
Flanders. an efficient force of 116,000 men; 
while the Duke of York, to cover the United 
Provinces, had hardly fifty thousand; and Gen- 
eral Clairfait, who had replaced Prince Co- 
bourg, could only muster 100,000 to maintain 
the footing of the Imperialists in the Flemish 
provinces. But, considered morally, the ine- 
quality between the contending armies was still 
greater: on the one side was the triumph of vic- 
tory, the vigour of Democratic ambition, the 
ardour of patriotic enthusiasm, the confidence of 
increasing numbers and conscious ability; on 
the other, the dejection of defeat, the recrimina- 
tion of commanders, the jealousies of nations, 
declining numbers, and an obstinate adherence 
to antiquated tactics.t 

All anxiety about their rear having been re- 
moved by the reduction of Conde, Valenciennes, 
Quesnoy, and Landrecy, the Republicans, in the 
end of August, resumed the offensive. The fort 
o> Ecluse having surrendered to General Mo- 
reau, the army of the north, re-enforced by his 
Sept. 4, 1794, division, commenced the invasion of 
British retire Holland, while the States-General 
to right bank obstinately persisted in maintaining 
of the Meuse. half their forces, amounting to twen. 
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ty thousand men, in garrison in the interior, 
thirty leagues from the theatre of war, there- 


by leaving the protection of the frontier to the* 


inconsiderable force of the British commander. 
With little more than half the invader’s 5.4 45 
force, the Duke of York was charged ~*?"°”” 
with the defence of a frontier twenty leagues in 
extent.* He first took up a defensive aoe te 
position behind the Aar, but his advanced “°P" *”’ 
posts having been defeated by the French with 
the loss of fifteen hundred prisoners, he was 
compelled to retire to the right bank of the 
Meuse, leaving the important places of Bergen- 
op-Zoom, Breda, and Bois-le-duc to their own 
resources. 

Meanwhile, the army of the Sambre and Meuse, 
under Jourdan, made preparations for a general 
attack on the scattered forces of Clairfait, On 
the 18th, the Republicans, divided into eee 
six columns, broke up, and a number of °°?” 
partial actions took place along the whole line; 
but the post of Ayvaile having been forced by the 
French, the Austrians fell back, with the loss of 
fifteen hundred men and thirty-six pieces of can- 
non, and, after several ineffectual attempts to 
make a stand, finally evacuated their positions 
on the Meuse, and retired towards Roldue and 
Aix-la-Chapelle. Jourdan immediately followed 
them; and while Kleber, with fifteen thousand 
men, formed the blockade of Maestricht, the gen- 
eral himself, with 100,000, pressed the discomfit- 
ed forces.of Clairfait, now hardly in a condition 
to keep the field, from the confusion and precipi- 
tance of their retreat. In vain the Austrians 
took up a strong defensive position behind the 
Roer. On the 2d of October, the Repub- 
lican columns were in motion at break of O° 2- 
day to assail their poSition, and for the first time 
since the Revolution, the splendid spectacle was 
exhibited of 100,000 men moving to the attack 
with the precision and regularity of a field-day. 
The Austrians occupied a series of heights be- 
hind the river, from whence their numerous ar- 
tillery kept up a destructive plun- Battle of Rares 
ging fire upon the advancing col- monde, and re- 
umns of the French; but nothing treat of the Aus- 
could arrest the enthusiasm of the ‘ians. 
Republicans. The French grenadiers, with Ber- 
nadotte at their head, plunged into the stream, 
and forced the Austrians to abandon the opposite 
heights, while General Scherer, on the other 
wing, also forced the passage of the river, and 
made himself master of Dueren. These disasters 
induced Clairfait, who still bravely maintained 
himself in the centre, to order a general retreat, 
which was effected before nightfall, with the loss 
of three thousand men, while that of the French 
did not amount to half the number.t 

This battle decided the fate of Flanders, and 
threw back the imperial army beyond 
the Rhine. The Austrians, in haste, Feet Siar 
crossed that river at Mulheim, and ©” 
Jourdan entered Cologne the day follow- Oct. 5. 
ing, and soon afterward extended his 
troops to Bonn. Soon after, the siege of Oct. 20. 
Maestricht was seriously undertaken, and such 
was the activity of the Committee of Public 
Safety, that a splendid siege equipage of two 
hundred pieces descended the Meuse, and speed- 
ily spread desolation through the city. A large 
cavern, discovered in the rock on which the fort 
of St. Petre was situated, gave rise to a subter- 
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yaneous warfare, in which the French soldiers, 
ever ready to adapt themselves to circumstances, 
speedily distinguished themselves. At length, on 
the 4th of November, the garrison, despair- 
Nov. 4: ing of being relieved, capitulated, on con- 
dition of not serving against the French till regu- 
larly exchanged; and this noble fortress, with 
three hundred and fifty pieces of cannon, fell into 
the hands of the Republicans. After this event, 
and the capture of the castle of Rheinfels by the 
army of the Moselle, which shortly after took 
place, there remained nothing of all their vast 
ossessions on the left of the Rhine but Luxem- 
ourg and Mayence in the hands of the hnperial- 
ists.* 

Nor were the operations of the left wing, des- 
Active pursuit tined for the invasion of Holland, 
of the English less successful. After the retreat 
bythe Repub- of the Duke of York, Pichegru, 
sees whose forces amounted to seventy 
thousand efficient troops, formed the siege of 
Bois le Duc, whose situation, situated at the con- 
fluence of three streams, was of importance as 
a base to their future operations. Both the States- 
General and the Duke of York had neglected to 
provide for the defence of this important fortress; 
its garrison was too weak either to man the works 
Sept,'29,. 0° undergo the fatigue of a siege; the 

-*"- fort of Crevecour surrendered almost at 
the first shot, and in a fortnight after the place 
Outs capitulated, after a resistance disgraceful 

7°. to the Dutch arms. After this success, 
the Duke of York distributed his troops along 
the line of the Waal, in hopes of being able to 
maintain a communication with the fortress of 
Grave, now threatened with a siege; but Piche- 
gru, continuing his career of success, crossed the 
Meuse, and attacked the advanced posts of the 
allies with so much vigour, that they were com- 
pelled to fall back, with considerable loss, across 
the Waal. After this check, the Duke of York 
stationed part of his troops in an intrenched 
camp, under the cannon of Nimeguen, and the 
British take a Lemainder in a line around Thiel, 
position behind and between the Waal and the 
the Waal. Leck, communicating with the 
Dutch corps at Gorcum, in the hope of being 
_ permitted to remain there undisturbed during the 
winter. Meanwhile, Pichegru invested Grave 
on and Venloo; the latter of which, 
enloo taken. +) ough defended by a sufficient garri- 
son of eighteen hundred men, and amply provided 
with artillery and ammunition, surrendered be- 
fore the works were injured, from the mere an- 
noyance of the enemy’s musketry.t 

The successive intelligence of the defection 
of the Prussians, and the open abandonment of 
the Low Countries by the Austrian forces, which 
exposed Holland and Hanover to the immediate 
invasion of the Republican forces, afforded the 
opposition in the English Parliament a favour- 
able opportunity for renewing their attacks on 
the government; and they triumphantly observed, 
that after twenty-seven months of bloodshed and 
combats, the allies were reduced to the same 
situation in which they were when Dumourier 
projected the invasion of Holland. But nothing 
could shake the firmness of Mr. Pitt. “It mat- 
ters little,” said he, ‘‘ whether the disasters which 
have arisen are to be ascribed to the weakness 
of the generals, the intrigues of camps, or the 
jealousies of the cabinets; the fact is, that they 
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exist, and that we must anew commence the sal- 
vation of Europe.” In pursuance of this heroic 
resolution, Sir Arthur Paget was despatched to 
Berlin to endeavour to obtain some light on the 
ambiguous and suspicious conduct of that power, 
and Lord Spencer to Vienna, to endeavour to 
divert the imperial cabinet from their alarm- 
ing intention of abandoning the Low Coun- 
tries.* 

As soon as Lord Spencer arrived at Vienna, 
he obtained a private audience of the emperor, 
and laid before him the proposals of the English 
government, which were no less than the offer 
of an annual subsidy of three millions sterling, 
provided the Imperialists would renew the war 
in Flanders, and place the command of the army 
to the Archduke Charles, with Clairfait, Beaulieu, 
and Mack for his council. At the same time, 
they stated such facts respecting the measures 
of Cobourg as confirmed the suspicions which 
the cabinet of Vienna already entertained in re- 
gard to his conduct, and led to his recall from 
the army, of which Clairfait assumed the com- 
mand.t 

The cabinet of Vienna, however, secretly in- 
clined to peace, delayed giving any definitive 
answer to the proposals of Mr. Pitt, and mean- 
while entertained secret overtures from the French 
government, while Clairfait received orders to 
remain altogether on the right bank of the Rhine, 
and Alvinzi was merely detached with twenty- 
five thousand men to co-operate with the Duke 
of York in the defence of Holland. This retreat 
renewed the alarms of Prussia for her possessions 
on the Rhine, which was much increased by the 
cessation about the same period of the subsidies 
from the English government, who most justly 
declined to continue their monthly payments to 
a power which was doing nothing to the common. 
cause. Frederic William, upon this, withdrew 
twenty thousand of his best troops from the army 
of the Rhine, to join the forces which the Em-~ 
press Catharine was moving towards Warsaw 
under the far-famed Suwarrow. The French 
immediately made themselves masters of the 
whole left bank of the Rhine; the castle of Rhein- 
fels fell into their hands, and there remained no- 
thing to the allies of their great possessions on 
that side of the stream but the fortresses of Lux- 
embourg and Mayence. It was now evident that 
the coalition was rapidly approaching its disso- 
lution; the King of Prussia openly received 
overtures for peace from the French government, 
while the Duke of Wurtemberg, the Elector of 
Saxony, the Elector of Mayence, and other lesser 
potentates, secretly made advances to the same 
effect, and insisted, so strongly on the danger of 
their situation, that the emperor, notwithstanding 
all the firmness of Thugut, was obliged to acqui- 
esce in their pacific measures. The 5th Tack’ 
of December was the day fixed for the ~“"” 
discussion of the important question of peace 
or war in the Diet of the Empire. And such 
was the consternation generally diffused by the 
divisions of the allies and successes of the French, 
that fifty-seven voices then declared for peace, and. 
thirty-six demanded the King of Prussia for a 
mediator. This important resolution at once 
determined the conduct of Prussia. She now 
threw off the mask, and established conferences 
at Bale preparatory to a peace; while England 
made unheard-of efforts to retain Austria in the 
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confederacy, and at length, by the offer of a sub- 
sidy of £6,000,000, prevailed on that power to 
maintain her armies on the defensive on the 
banks of the Rhine, and resume, in the ensuing 
campaign, a vigorous offensive in Italy.* 

The successes which have been detailed, great 
October 27. aS they were, were but the prelude, on 


Siege of _ the part of the French, to a winter cam- 
Nimeguen.-paign, attended with still more decisive 
results, ‘l'owards the end of October, Pichegru 


undertook the siege of Nimeguen; the Duke of 
York approached with thirty thousand men, and, 
by a vigorous sally upon the besiegers, who had 
the temerity to open their trenches, though the 

lace was only invested on the left bank of the 
Wash gained an ephemeral success, attended by 
no important consequences. Shortly after, the 
French established some batteries, destined to 
command the bridge which connected the town 
with the intrenched camp in its rear, and soon 
sunk some of the pontoons composing it, which 
so much disconcerted the allied commanders, 
that they hastily evacuated the place, with the 
bulk of the garrison, in the night, leaving its 
defence to an inadequate garrison of three thou- 
sand men. ‘The troops, discouraged by 
the flight of their fellow-soldiers, over- 
awed by the redoubled fire of the be- 
siegers, and despairing of maintaining the place, 
immediately attempted to follow their example. 
Nov.4 Terror seized their ranks; they precipi- 

°v- = tated themselves upon the bridge, which 
was burned before the rear-guard had passed over; 
one regiment was obliged to capitulate, and part 
of another, embarked on a flying bridge, was 
stranded on the left bank,t and next day made 
prisoners by the French; and this splendid for- 
tress, which rendered them masters of the passage 
of the Waal, fell into the hands of the Republi- 
cans. 

The Dutch loudly reproached the English with 
Misunder- the abandonment of this important 
standing be- point, but apparently without reason; 
tween the for how was it to be expected that the 
Putchand Duke of York, with thirty thousand 

mens men, was to maintain himself, in 
resence of seventy thousand F'rench, with the 
hine in his rear, when three times that force of 
Austrians had deemed themselves insecure, till 
they had that river, an hundred miles farther up, 
thrown between them and the enemy? Be that 
as it may, the evacuation of Nimeguen completed 
the misunderstanding between the allied powers, 
and by spreading the belief in Holland that their 
cause was hopeless, and that their allies were 
about to abandon them, eminently contributed to 
the easy conquest of the United Provinces, which 
Dec, 94, 50,8000 after followed. Grave, six weeks 
** after, capitulated, after an honourable re- 
sistance; and Breda, one of the last of the Dutch 
barrier towns, was invested.t 

The French army, worn out with seven months 
of incessant marching and biyouacks, now stood 
excessively in need of repose. The clothing of 
the soldiers was in rags, their shoes were worn 
out, and the equipments of the artillery, but for 
the supplies received from the captured places, 


would long ago have been exhausted. But all. 


the representations of the generals upon these 
pe were overruled; and the Committee of 
ublic Safety, inflamed by the spirit of conquest, 


and guided by the enterprise of Carnot, resolved 
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upon exacting from them fresh sacrifices. Ac-— 
customed to find every difficulty yield to the devo- 
tion of the Republican soldiers, they resolved, 
after a month’s rest to the soldiers,* to prosecute | 
their successes in the midst of a rigorous winter, 
and to render the severity of the season the means 
of overcoming the natural defences of the Dutch 
provinces. 

The first object was to cross the Waal, and, 

after driving the allied forces over all the mouths 
of the Rhine, penetrate into Holland by the Isle 
of Bommel. F'or this purpose, boats had for 
some time past been collected at Fort Crevecour, 
and pontoons and other materials for a bridge at 
Bois le Duc; and the preparations having been 
completed, the passage was commenced at day- 
break on the 12th of November. 
But the firm countenance of the al- Nov: 1% 1794, 
lies defeated all their attempts; and, after several 
ineffectual efforts, Moreau, whose sagacity clear- 
ly perceived the danger of persisting in the de- 
sign, withdrew his troops, and the army was put 
into winter-quarters between the Meuse and the 
Rhine.t 

Early in December, the Duke of York, sup- 
posing the campaign finished, set winter cam- 
out for England, leaving to General paign of Pich- 
Walmoden the perilous task of pro- est. 
tecting, with an inferior and defeated army, a 
divided country, against a numerous and enter- 
prising enemy. Buta severe frost, which soon 
after set in, and rendered that winter long mem- 
orable in physical annals, made the Republicans 
conceive the design of invading Holland, while 
the frost rendered the numerous canals and rivers 
which intersected the country passable for troops 
and artillery. The prospect of that danger ex- 
cited the utmost alarm in the mind of General 
Walmoden, who, seeing the Meuse frozen in his 
front, while the Rhine and the Waal were charged 
with floating ice in his rear, was justly afraid that 
the same cold which exposed his line to the at- 
tacks of the enemy, would render the passage of 
the arms of the sea impracticable in the event of 
retreat. Influenced by these apprehensions, he 
passed his heavy cavalry to the other side of the 
Waal, evacuated his magazines and hospitals 
upon Dwenter, and ordered the Prince of Hesse 
d’Armstadt, cantoned with the most advanced 
corps in the Isle of Bommel, to abandon it on 
the first intelligence of the passage of the Metise 
by the enemy.t 

At the end of December, the Meuse being en- 
tirely frozen over, and the cold as rt 
low as 17° of Reaumui, the French Dee: 28, 1794. 
army commenced its winter campaign by an at- 
tack on two columns of the Dutch ad- 


vaneed posts. The result was what He makes a 
i "general at- 
might have been expected from an ir- tack on the 


ruption into a cordon of posts by con- allied posi- 
centrated forces; the Dutch troops, af- %° 
ter a slight resistance, fled in confusion, some to 
Utrecht, and others to Gorcon, leaving sixty 
pieces of cannon and sixteen hundred prisoners 
in the hands of the invaders. In the general 
confusion, the Republicans even made them- 
selves masters of some forts on the Waal, and 
crossed that river; but the stream being not yet 
passable for heavy artillery, Pichegru withdrew 
his troops to the left bank. But meanwhile the 
right of the Dutch position was assailed by the 
French, one brigade driven into Williamstadt, 
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sanother ae “cea ae pe Breda invested. 
. On the following day Grave capitulated 
Deo. 9 after an howoturanie iaeiacenh a6 
months, and a bombardment of three weeks, 
from famine: a noble example, the more worthy 
‘of admiration from its having occurred in the 
yniddle of the general consternation, and after 
‘numerous instances of shameful dereliction of 
duty on the part of the Dutch troops.* 

So many disasters produced their usual effect 
jn sowing the seeds of dissension among the al- 
lied generals. "Walmoden was desirous to con- 
centrate his forces on the Waal, between Nime- 
guen and St. André, to make head against the 
French, who were making preparations to cross 
that river; but the Prince of Orange insisted on 
the allied forces approaching Gorcum, in order 
to cover the direct road to Amsterdam, where 
the Republican agents had been long preparing: 
a revolutionary movement, and an explosion 

--was daily expected. Thus thwarted in the only 
“Walmoden re- rational mode of carrying on the 
tires towards campaign, Walmoden resolved to 
Hanover. abandon ‘the United Provinces to 
their fate, and, with a view to secure his retreat 
to Hanover, concentrated the English forces be- 
_ hind the Linge, and covered them on the left by 
the Austrian contingents. Orders were at the 
same time given to abandon the line of the Waal 
as soon as the enemy should present themselves 
in force for the passage of that river. But an 
unexpected panic having occurred in the division 
intrusted with the park of artillery near Thiel, 
it became evident that this position, in the de- 
jected state of the army, was not tenable, and 
the troops, with the exception of a small van- 
guard, were withdrawn behind the Rhine.t 
Despairing of their situation after the depart- 
ure of the English army, the States- 
General made proposals of peace to 
the French government, offering, as 
an inducement, to recognise the Republic, and 
pay down two hundred millions of frances. The 
proposals were in the highest degree desirable, 
as the success of the invasion depended entirely 
on the continuance of the frost, and an accom- 
ymodation with Holland would disengage fifty 
thousand men for operations on the Rhine; but 
the Committee of Public Safety, carried away 
by success, and desirous, at all hazards, of estab- 
lishing a revolutionary government in Holland, 
haughtily rejected them, and ordered Pichegru 
instantly to invade that devoted country. 

The continuance of the frost, which had now 
set in with more severity than had been known 
for a hundred years, gave an unlooked-for suc- 
cess to this ambitious determination. On the 
Jan. 8, 1795. 8th of January the French army 
French cross crossed the Waal, now almost com- 
the Waal. pletely frozen, at various points, which 
was facilitated by the capture of Thiel by Gen- 
eral Moreau. A battle now could alone save 
the Dutch Republic; but the dejected state of 
the army, suffering under the extremity of cold 
and hardship, with the thermometer at 17° of 
Reaumur, rendered this a hopeless alternative. 

. “Walmoden, therefore, abandoned Holland alto- 
~gether, and, retiring to the line of the Issel from 
‘Arnheim to Zutphen, left the United Provinces 
to their fate.§ 
The situation of the Stadtholder was now 
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in the highest degree embarrassing. stadtholder 
Abandoned by the army of General embarks for 
Walmoden, unable with his single England. 
forces to make head against the torrent of the 
Republican forces, distracted by the divisions in 
all the great towns in his rear, and daily expect- 
ing a revolution at Amsterdam, the Prince of 
Orange resolved to abandon the Republic. alto- 
gether, and embark for England. With this 
view he presented himself before the States-Gen- 
eral, and, after declaring that he had done his 
utmost to save the country, but without success, 
avowed his resolution of retiring from his com- 
mand, and recommended them to make a separ- 
ate peace with the enemy. On the following 
day he embarked at Schevennigen, and the 
States immediately issued an order to their sol- 
diers to cease all resistance to the invaders, and 
despatched ambassadors to the headquarters of 
Pichegru to propose terms of peace.* 

Meanwhile the French generals, desirous to 
avoid the appearance of subjugating 
the Dutch, were pausing in their ca- 
reer of success, in expectation of 
revolutionary movements manifesting themselves 
in the principaltowns. General Daendels wrote 
to the leaders of the insurrection: The repre- 
sentatives of France are desirous that the Dutch 
people should enfranchise themselves ; they will 
not subdue them as conquerors; they are only 
waiting till the inhabitants of Haarlem, Leyden, 
and Amsterdam rise in a body, and unite them- 
selves to their brethren who have taken the lead 
at Bois le Duc.” The receipt of this offer raised 
to the utmost height the public pr aeitbien at 
Amsterdam. The popular party o 
1787 assembled pecs Habe Dap ten ye: 
and besieged the burgomasters in the town hall; 
the advanced guard of the French army was al- 
ready at the gates; terror seized the Which admits 
pravest hearts; the magistrates re- the French 
signed their authority; the Demo- troops. 
cratic leaders were installed in their stead; the 
tricolour flag hoisted on the Hotel de Ville; and 
the Republican troops, amid the shouts of the 
multitude, entered the city.t 

The conquest of this rich and powerful city, 
which had defied the whole power of Louis XIV., 
and imposed such severe conditions on France 
at the treaties of Utrecht and Aix-la-Chapelle, 
was of immense importance to the French gov- 
ernment. Utrecht, Leyden, Haarlem, and all 
the other towns of the Republic underwent a 
similar revolution, and everywhere received the 
French soldiers as deliverers: the power of the 
convention soon extended from the Pyrenees to 
the northern extremity of Friesland. The im- 
mense naval resources, the vast wealth which 
ages of independence had accumulated in the 
United Provinces, lay at the mercy of the con- 
vention. This great revolution, to the honour 
of the Democratic party be it recorded, was ac- 
complished without bloodshed, or any of the sav- 
age cruelty which had stained the first efforts of 
a free spirit in France: a signal example of the 
influence of free institutions in softening the as- 
perity of civil dissension, calculated to alleviate 
many of the gloomy anticipations which the an- 
nals of the French Revolution might otherwise 

roduce. 

3 These successes were Soon followed by others, 
if possible, still more marvellous. On the same 
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day on which General Daendels had entered Am- 
Dutch fleet Sterdam, the left wings of the army, 
captured by after passing the Lake of Biesbos on 
the French the ice, made themselves masters of 
cavalry. the great arsenal of Dordrecht, con- 
taining six hundred pieces of cannon, ten thou- 
sand muskets, and immense stores of ammuni- 
tion. The same division immediately after pass- 
ed through Rotterdam and took possession of the 
Hague, where the States-General were assembled. 
To complete the wonders of the campaign, a 
body of cavalry and flying artillery crossed the 
Zuyder Zee on the ice, and summoned the fleet, 
lying frozen up at the Texel; and the command- 
ers, confounded at the hardihood of the enter- 
prise, surrendered their ships to this novel spe- 
cies of assailants. At the same time, the province 
of Zealand capitulated to the French troops; 
and the right wing of the army continuing its 
successes, compelled the English to abandon the 
line of the Issel; F'riesland and Groningen were 
successively evacuated, and the whole United 
Provinces overrun by the Republican arms. 
The English government, finding their services 
useless on the Continent, dismissed the Hanove- 
rians to their native country, and the British, em- 
barked on board their ships, speedily carried the 
terror of their arms to the remotest colonies of 
the Indian seas.* 

The discipline of the French soldiers during 
this campaign contributed as much as their val- 
our to these astonishing successes. Peaceable 
citizens converted into soldiers by the decree of 
September, 1793, were rapidly converted into dis- 
ciplined soldiers; after eight months of marches 
and combats, they undertook without murmur- 
ing a winter campaign; destitute of almost eve- 
rything, from the extreme depression of the pa- 
per money,t in which they received their pay, 
they crossed numerous streams in the depth of a 
rigorous winter, and penetrated, after a month’s 
bivouacking, to Amsterdam, without having 
committed the slightest disorder. The inhabi- 
tants of that wealthy capital, justly apprehensive 
of pillage from the entrance of so necessitous a 
body, were astonished to see ten regiments of 
soldiers, half naked, defile through their streets 
to the sound of military music, pile their arms 
in the midst of ice and snow, and calmly wait, 
as in their own metropolis, the quarters and bar- 
racks assigned for their lodging.+ 

It was such splendid conduct as this which 
Violent meas- SPread so generally, and perpetuated 
ure of spolia- SO long, the general illusion in fa- 
tion adopted vour of Republican institutions s 
by the French. but the Dutch were not long in be- 
ing awakened to sad realities from their deceit- 
ful dream: forty of their ships of war had been 
withdrawn with the Prince of Orange, and were 
lodged in the British ports; the remaining fift 
were immediately taken possession of by the 
Republicans for the service of the French. The 
eredit of the famous Bank of Amsterdam was 
violently shaken, and owed its withstanding the 
shock to the intervention of government; forced 
requisitions to an immense amount of clothing, 
stores, and provisions, gave them a. foretaste of 


a 

* Jom., vi., 208, 212. Th., vii., 194, 195. 

t The soldiers being still paid in assignats, which passed 
only for one fifteenth of their real value, the pay of an offi- 
eer was only equal in real value to three francs, or half a 
crown a month. In 1795, one third was paid in specie 
which raised the income of a captain to seventy francs or 
three pounds sterling a month.—Jom., yi., 214. : 
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the sweets of military dominion; while a com- 
pulsory regulation, which compelled the shop- 
keepers to accept of the depreciated French as- 
signats at the rate of nine sous for a franc, re- 
stored the army to abundance by throwing the 
loss arising from the depreciation upon the in- 
habitants of the enfranchised capital.* — 

To complete the picture of this memorable 
campaign, it is only necessary to recount the 
concluding operations on the Upper Rhine and 
the Alps. Wicd 

The check at Kayserslautern having inauced 
the French government to re-enforce their troops 
on the German frontier, ten thousand men were 
withdrawn from Savoy, and fifteen thousand 
from La Vendée, to augment the armies on the 
Rhine. By the middle of June the armies on. 
the Rhine amounted to 114,000 men, of whoma. 
fifty thousand were on the lower part of the river, _ 
forty thousand on the upper, and twenty-four 
thousand in the Vosges Mountains.. The Com- 
mittee of Public Safety incessantly Concluding 
impressed upon General Michaud, operations on. 
who commanded them, the necessi- the Rhine. 
ty of taking the initiative, by renewing his at, 
tacks without intermission, and of acting in. 
large masses; but that general, not sufficiently 
aware of the new species of warfare which the 
Republicans had commenced, adhered to the old 
system of a parallel attack along the whole line. 
The action took place on the 2d of July, July 2 
and led to no decisive result. The ere- ; 
my were touched at all points, but vigorously 
pushed at none, and one thousand men lost io 
the Republicans without any advantage. Upon. 
receiving intelligence of this check, Carnot re- 
newed his orders to concentrate his forces, and 
act by columns on particular points. A fort- 
night after the attack was renewed, and by a con- 
centrated effort against the centre of the allied. 
position, their whole army was compelled to re- 
tire.t The Republicans advanced in pursuit as 
far as Frankenthal, and resumed the line.of the 
Rehback, abandoned at the commencement of 
the campaign. In this affair the allies lost three 
thousand men, and the spirit of victory was 
transferred to the other side. 

Both parties remained in a state of inactivity 
after this contest, until the begining of Au- eso 
gust, when the army of the Moselle, be- ”~” 
ing re-enforced by fifteen thousand choice troops. 
from La Vendée, and raised to forty thousand 
men, made a forward movement and Army of the 
occupied Treves. But while this Moselle occu- 
was going forward, the Prussian ar- pies Treves. 
my, instructed by their recent disaster, and ob— 
serving the dispersed position of the French ar- 
my in the valley of the Rhine, made a sudden: 
attack with twenty-five thousand men upon the: 
division of General Meynier at Kayserslautern,, 
totally defeated them, and drove them back with. 
the loss of four thousand men. Had this suc- 
cess been vigorously supported, it might have 
led to the most important results, and totally 
changed the fate of the campaign; but not N 

5 i ug. 19. 
being followed up by the bulk of the al- ~ 
lied force, which still preserved its extended po- 
Sition, it produced only a temporary consterna- 
tion in the French armies. In effect, such was 
the inactivity of the allied generals, and their 
obstinate adherence to the system of position 
that they allowed the army of the Moselle, not 
forty thousand strong, to remain undisturbed in 
a I TG GT URE 29 EN 
* Th., vii. 199. + Jom,, vi, 59, 75,77. Th., vii 88, 89» 
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Treves for twe months, though flanked on one 
side by sixty-five thousand Prussians and Aus- 
trians, who occupied the Palatinate, and on the 
other by eighty thousand’ Imperialists, who 
‘were encamped in the neighbourhood of Lux- 
embourg.* 

At length, in the beginning of October, the 
Oct. 17, Committee of Public Safety directed the 
armies of the Moselle and the Rhine to 

unite and expel the allies from the Palatinate. 
Their junction having been effected,-and the re- 
‘Allies driven treat of Clairfait beyond the Rhine 
over the Rhine, exposed their right flank to be turn- 
and Mayence ed, the Prussians fell back to May- 
invested. ence, and crossed to the right bank 
by its bridge of boats. That important fortress 
was soon after invested; Rheinfels, contrary to 
the most express orders, evacuated; and the old 
Marshal Bender shut up in the great fortress of 
Luxembourg with ten thousand men. The rig- 
ours of the season, and the contagious diseases 
incident to the great accumulation of young sol- 
diers, soon filled the hospitals, and the Republi- 
can armies were more severely weakened by the 
mortality of their winter rest than they had been 
by the losses of a summer campaign.t 

In Savoy, the great detachments made in June 
Conclusion of to re-enforce the army of the Rhine, 
the campaign reduced the I'rench armies to the de- 
in Savoy. fensive; and they confined their ef- 
forts to maintain themselves till the falling of the 
snows on the summits of the Alps, from the 
neighbourhood of Gex to the valley of the Stura. 

The plan of Bonaparte for the invasion of Pied- 

mont by the valley of the Stura was not adopted 
by the Committee of Public Safety, and the 
breathing-time thus afforded them enabled the 
court of Turin to recover from their consterna- 
tion. Not disconcerted with this, he presented a 
second plan to the government, the object of 
which was to move forward the army of Italy to 
Demonte, and after reducing that place, advance 
to the valley of Coni, while sixteen thousand 
men, from the army of the Alps, covered their 
operations ; the result of which would have been, 
that fifty thousand men would have taken up 
their winter-quarters on the southern side of the 
Alps. The fall of Robespierre prevented the ex- 
ecution of this plan, and postponed for two years 
the glories of the Italian campaign, Reduced, 
by the orders of the new government, to defensive 
measures, the army of the Alps yet gained a brill- 
iant advantage, by defeating a corps of ten thou- 
sand Austrians and Piedmontese, who had ad- 
vanced, in concert withthe English fleet, against 
Savona, in order to cut off the communication 
between the Republicans and the State of Genoa, 
irom which their principal resources were deri- 
ved. After this success both parties retired into 
their winter-quarters, and the snows of that rig- 
orous season there, as elsewhere, gave repose to 
the contending armies.t 
The contest in La Vendée, es a little hu- 
manity on the part of the government 
foe x F emits coraplebely terminated af- 
La Vendée. ter the victories of Savenay and Mans, 
was rekindled during this year by the severities 
exercised towards the vanguished. The state of 

La Vendée at this period is thus painted by an 
‘ eyewit?:s attached to the Republican armies: 

“J did not see a single male being at the towns 

St. Amand, Chantonnay,*or Herbiers. A few 
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women alone had escaped the Republican swor¢. 
Country-seats, once so numerous in that coun- 
try, farmhouses, cottages, in fine, habitations af 
every sort, had been reduced to ashes. The herds 
and flocks were wandering in terror around their 
usual places of shelter, now smoking in ruins, 
and lowing in vain for the hands which were 
wont-to feed them. At night, the flickering and 
dismal blaze of conflagration afforded light over 
the whole country, The bleating of the disturb- 
ed flocks, and the bellowing of the terrified cattle, 
was drowned in the hoarse notes of the ravens, 
and the howling of the wolves and other wild an- 
imals, who had been attracted from afar to the 
scene of slaughter. As I journeyed in the night,. 
guided by the uncertain light of the flames, a dis- 
tant column of fire, widening and increasing as 
I approached, served as a beacon. It was the 
town of Mortagne in flames.* When I arrived 
there, no living creatures were to be seen except 
a few wretched women, who were striving to 
save some remnants of their property during the 
general conflagration.” 

These appalling cruelties were universal, and 
produced the usual effect of such excessive and 
uncalled-for severity. The infernal columns of 
Thurreau, the noyades of Carrier, drove the Ven— 
déans to desperation. ‘ Nulla spes victis si non 
desperare salutem,” became the principle of a 
new war, if possible, more murderous and disas- 
trous than the former; but it was conducted on a 
different principle. Broken and dispersed by the 
Republican forces, pierced in every direction by 
the infernal columns, the Vendéans were unable 
to collect any considerable body of forces; but 
from amid their woods and fastnesses, they main~ 
tained, in detached parties, an undaunted resist- 
ance. Stofflet and Charette continued, after the 
death of the other chiefs, to direct their efforts, 
but their mutual jealousy prevented any opera- 
tions of considerable importance, and led them to 
sacrifice to their ambition the gallant M. de Ma-- 
rigny, one of the most intrepid and constant of 
the Royalist leaders.t 

In the spring of 1794, General Thurreau es- 
tablished sixteen intrenched CaMPS g¢orming of 
round the insurgent district; but the Thurreau’s 
detachment of twenty-five thousand intrenched 
men from La Vendée to the Pyrenees ©*™PS: 
and the Moselle having compelled him to re~ 
main on the defensive, the Royalists took advan- 
tage of the respite thus afforded to reorganize 
their forces. Forty thousand men, including two: 
thousand horse, were soon under arms in this un- 
conquerable district, with which Charette storm- 
ed three of the intrenched camps, and put their 
garrisons to the sword.t 

Meanwhile, the severities of the Republicans, 
in persecutifg the peasants of Brittany, who shel- 
tered the fugitive Vendéans, kindled a new and 
terrible warfare in that extensive province, which, 
under the name of the Chouan War, long con- 
sumed the vitals, and paralyzed the forces of the 
Republic. The nobles of that district, Puisaye, 
Bourmont, George Cadouhal, and others, com- 
menced a guerilla warfare with murderous effect, 
and soon, on a space of twelve hundred square 
leagues, thirty thousand men were in arms, 1n de- 
tached parties of two or three thousand each.§ 

Brittany, intersected by wooded ridges, abound- 
ing with hardy smugglers, ardently devoted te 
the Royalist cause, and containing a population 


* Jom., vi. 78, 87. Th., vii., 89. 

+ Jom., vi., 86-91. Th., vii., 89. 

t Th., vii, 90,91, Jom., vi., 97, 110, 114. 
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-of 2,500,000 souls, afforded far greater resources 
for the Royalist cause than the desolated La Ven- 
dée, which never contained a third of that num- 
ber of inhabitants. Puisaye was the soul of the 
insurrection. Proscribed by the convention, with 
a price set upon his head; wandering from cha- 
teau to chateau, from cottage to cottage, he be- 
came acquainted with the spirit of the Britons, 
their inextinguishable hatred of the convention, 

and conceived the bold design of 

hoisting the royal standard again 
amid its secluded fastnesses. His 
indefatigable activity, energetic character, and 

-commanding eloquence, eminently qualified this 
intrepid chief to become the leader of a party, 
and soon brought all the other Briton nobles to 
range themselves under his standard. Early in 
1794 he opened a communication with the kng- 
lish government, and strongly urged the immed: 
ate landing of an expedition of ten thousand men, 
‘with arms and ammunition, with which he an- 
swered for the re-establishment of the Royalist 

cause. So formidable did this war 

soon become, that, according to an 

Official report of Carnot, before the end of the 
year there were no less than 120,000 Republicans 
on the shores of the ocean, of whom above eighty 
thousand were in active warfare. Even in Nor- 
mandy, the seeds of revolt were beginning to 
manifest themselves; and detached parties show- 

-ed themselves between the Loire and the Seine, 
‘which struck terror into Paris itself. ‘On con- 

‘sidering this state of affairs,” says Jomini, “it is 
evident that there existed over all the west of 
France powerful elements of resistance, and that, 
if they had been united under one head, and sec- 
onded by the allied powers, it was by no means 
impossible to have restored the Royalist cause.” 
Had the Duke d’Enghien, with a few thousand 
men, landed in Brittany, and established a coun- 

-cil, directing alike Puisaye, Bernier, Stofflet, Sa- 
pinaud, Scapeaux, and others, so as to combine 
their energies for one common object, instead of 
acting as they did, without any concert, in detach- 

ved quarters, it is impossible to calculate what 
the result might have been. Itis painful to think 
‘what at that crisis might have been effected, had 
fifteen thousand troops from England formed the 
nucleus of an army, made the Royalists masters 

-of some of the fortified seaport towns with which 
the coast abounded, and lent to the insurgents the 
aid of her fleet and the terrors of her name.* 

Such was the memorable campaign of 1794, 
Immense re- ON€ of the most glorious in the an- 

-sults of the nals of France—not the least memo- 
campaign. yable in the history of the world. _Be- 
‘ginning on every side under disastrous or crit- 
ical circumstances, it terminated with universal 
glory. The allies, at its commencement, were 
besieging, and soon captured the last of the 
Flemish frontier towns; the forces on the Rhine 
‘were unable to make head against their adver- 
saries; the Alps were still in the possession of 
sthe Sardinian troops, and severe disasters had 
checkered the campaign at both extremities of 
the Pyrenees. At its conclusion, the Spaniards, 
defeated both in Biscay and Catalonia, were su- 
ing for peace; the Piedmontese, driven over the 
summit of the Alps, were trembling for their 
Italian possessions; the allied forces had every- 
‘where recrossed the Rhine; Flanders was sub- 
dued, La Vendée vanquished, Holiand revolu- 
“ionized, and the English banners had fled for 


Rise of the 
»Chouan war. 


Its vast extent. 
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refuge into the states of Hanover. From a state 
of depression greater than the darkest era of 
Louis XIV., France had passed at once to tri- 
umphs greater than had graced the proudest pe- 
riod of his reign. 

But these immense successes had not been 
gained without proportionate losses, The prodi- 
and it was already evident that the gious forces 
enormous sacrifices by which they of the Re- 
had been achieved could not be con- PUPie: 
tinued for any length of time without inducing na- 
tional ruin. During the course of the campaign 
the Republic had strained every nerve ; 1,700,000 
men had at one time combated by sea and land 
under its banners; and at its close, 1,100,000 
were still. numbered in the rolls of the army. 
But of this great force only 600,000 were actu- 
ally under arms; the remainder encumbered the 
hospitals, or were scattered in a sickly or dying 
state in the villages on the line of the army’s 
march. The disorder in the commissariat and 
departments intrusted with the clothing and 
equipment of the troops had risen to the highest 
pitch; hardly any exertions could have provided 
for the wants of such a multitude of armed men, 
and the cupidity or selfishness of the Revolution- 
ary agents had diverted great part of the funds 
destined for these objects into the accumulation. 
of their private fortunes. It augments our ad- 
miration for the soldiers of the Republic when 
we recollect that their triumphs were generally 
achieved without magazines, tents, or equip- 
ments of any kind; that the armies, destitute of 
everything,* bivouacked in the most rigorous 
season equally with the mildest, and that the in- 
numerable multitudes who issued from its fron- 
tiers almost always provided for their daily 
wants from the country through which they 

assed. 

F Nothing could have enabled the government 
to make head against such expenses j,,nense is- 
but the system of assignats, which, sues of assig- 
in effect, for the time, gave them the nats to uphold 
disposal of all the wealth of France.+ thesegreatex- 
The funds on which this enormous ?°"*** 
paper circulation was based, embracing all the 
confiscated property in the kingdom, in lands, 
houses, and movables, was estimated at fifteen. 
milliards, or nearly £700,000,000 sterling; but 
in the distracted state of the country, few pur- 
chasers could be found for such immense nation- 
al domains, and, therefore, the security for all 
practical purposes was merely nominal. The 
consequence was, that the assignat fell to one 
twelfth of its real value; in other words, an as- 
signat for twenty-four francs was only worth 
two franes; that is, a note for a pound was worth 
only 1s. 8d. As all the payments, both to and 
by government, were made in this depreciated 
currency, and as it constituted the chief, and in 
many places the sole circulation of the country, 
the losses to creditors or receivers of money of 
every description became enormous ;t+ and, in 
fact, the public expenses were defrayed out of 
the chasm made in their private fortunes, It 


* Jom., vi., 214, 215. Toul., v., 194. 

+ The monthly expenses of the war had risen to 200,000,000 
frances, or nearly £8,000,009, while the income was only 
60,000,009, or £2,400,000 ; an enormous deficit, amounting 
to £75,000,000 in the year, which was supplied only by the 
incessant issue of paper money, bearing, by law, a for- 
ced circulation. There were 7,500,000,000 of frances, or 
£330,000,000 in circulation ; the sum in the treasury was 
still 500,000,000, or £20,000,000 ; so that the amount issued. 
by government was eight milliards, or £350,000,000 ster- 

‘ ling.—Toul., v., 194. Th., vii., 239. ¢ Th., vii., 239, 
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~was evident that such a state of things could not 
continue permanently ; and, accordingly, the na- 
stional exhaustion appeared in the campaign of 
1795, and the Republic would have sunk under 
.the failure of its financial resources in a few 
_years, had not the genius of Napoleon discover- 
ed a new mode of maintaining the armies, and by 
amaking war maintain war, converted a suffering 
.defensive into an irresistible aggressive power. 

At the commencement of the campaign, the 
Bicoretaive int allies were an overmatch for the 
crease of the French at every point, and the su- 
French forces periority of their discipline was 
“during the more especially evident in the move- 
‘campaign. ments and attacks of large masses. 
That their enterprises were not conducted with 
skill; that they suffered under the jealousies and 
division of the cabinets which directed their 
movements; and that, by adhering to the ruinous 
system of extending their forces, and a war of 
position, they threw away all the advantages 
‘which might have arisen from the number and 
experience of their forces, must appear evident 
to the most careless observer. The fate of the 
campaign in Flanders was decided by the de? 
tachment of Jourdan, with forty thousand men 
from the Meuse, to re-enforce the army of the 
Sambre; what then might have been expected 
if Cobourg had early concentrated his forces for 
a vigorous attack in Flanders, or the immense 
masses which lay inactive on the Rhine been 
brought to bear on the general fortune of the 
‘campaign ?* 

But it may be doubted whether, by any exer- 
tions, the allied cause could have 
been finally made triumphant in 
France at this period. The time for 
energetic measures was past; the 

Revolutionary fever was burning with full fury, 
and 1,500,000 men were in arms to defend the 
Republic. By bringing up column after column 
to the attack; by throwing away, with merciless 
prodigality, the lives of the conscripts; by sparing 
neither blood nor treasure to accomplish their 
“objects; by drawing, without scruple, upon the 
‘wealth of one half of France by confiscation, and 
of the other by assignats, the Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety had produced a force which was for the 
time unconquerable. By a more energetic and 
combined system of warfare, the allies might 
have broken through the frontier on more than 
one point, and wrested from France her frontier 
fortresses; but they would probably have found 
jn the heart of the country a resistance, which 
‘would, in the end, have proved their ruin. What 
might have been easily done by vigorous meas- 
sures in 1792 or 1793, could not have been accom- 

lished by any exertions in 1794, after the great 
devices of the convention had come into the field, 
cand the energy of revolution was turned into mil- 
itary confidence by the successes which had con- 
cluded the preceding campaign. 

It deserves notice, too, what signal benefit ac- 

General reflec: crued to France in this campaign 
tions on the from its central position, and the 
EY formidable barrier of fortified towns 
‘with which it was surrounded. By possessing 
an interior, while the allies were compelled to act 
on an exterior line, the French government was 
enabled to succour the weak parts of their fron- 
tier, and could bring their troops to bear in over- 
. whelming masses on one point, while their op- 
ponents, moving round a larger circumference, 
Britian Ml ARS e NPA Map naeets PELE AE Th 
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‘charged with the protection of different king- 


doms, and regulated by distant, and often dis- 
cordant cabinets, were unable to make corre- 
sponding movements to resist them. Thus the 
transference of the army, which conquered at 
Toulon, to the Eastern Pyrenees; of the divisions 
of the army of Savoy to the Rhine; of Jourdan’s 
corps to the Sambre; and of the garrison of 
Mayence to Nantes; the immediate causes of 
the successes in Catalonia, the Palatinate, Flan- 
ders, and La Vendée, successively took place, 
without any corresponding movement having 
been made in the allied forces opposed to them 
to re-enforce the threatened quarters. Each di- 
vision of the allied forces, delighted at being re- 
lieved from the pressure under which it had pre- 
viously suffered, relapsed into a state of inactiv- 
ity, without ever recollecting that, with an active 
and enterprising enemy, a serious defeat at one 
oint was a disaster at all. ; 

The Archduke Charles has said that the great 
superiority of France, in a military Goat milita- 
point of view, arises from the chain ry effect of 
of fortresses with which it is sur- the French 
rounded, whereby it is enabled, with fresses 
equal facility, to throw delays in the way of an 
invasion of their own, and to find a solid base 
for an irruption into their neighbour’s territory ; 
and that the want of such a barrier on the right 
bank of the Rhine is the principal defect in the 
system of German defence.* The cam aign of 
1794 affords a striking confirmation of this ob- 
servation. After having driven the French 
forces, during the campaign of 1793, from the 
field, and compelled them to seek shelter in in- 
trenched camps or fortified towns, the allies were 
so much impeded by the siege of the fortresses 
which lay in their road, that they were compelled 
to halt in their career of success; and France 
had time to complete the vast armaments which 
afterward proved so fatal to Europe. When 
the Republic, on the other hand, became the in- 
vading power in 1794, the want of any fortified 
towns to resist their progress enabled them to 
overrun Flanders, and drive the allies, in a few 
weeks, beyond the Rhine. This consideration is 
of vital importance, both in the estimate of the 
relative power of France and the neighbouring 
states, and in all measures intended to restrain 
its ambitious projects. 

There are few spectacles in nature so sublime 
as that of a people bravely combating for their 
liberties against a powerful and vindictive ene- 
my. That spectacle was exhibited in the most 
striking manner by the French nation during 
The same impartial justice 
which condemns with unmeasured severity the 
bloody internal, must admire the dignified and 
resolute external conduct of the convention. 
With unbending firmness they coerced alike in- 
ternal revolt and foreign violence; and selecting 
out of the innumerable ranks of their defenders 
the most worthy, laid the foundation of that il- 
lustrious school of military chiefs who after- 
ward sustained the fortunes of the Empire. It 
is melancholy to be obliged to admit that it was 
this cruelty which was one cause of their tri- 
umphs; and that the fortunes of the Republic 
might have sunk-under its difficulties but for the 
inflexible severity with which they overawed the 
discontented, and the iron rule of terror, which 
drew out of the agonies of the state the means of 
its ultimate deliverance. The impartial justice 


* Archduke Charles, i., p. 274, 
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of Providence apparently made that terrific pe- 
riod the means of punishing the national sins of 
both the contending parties; and while the suffer- 
ings of the Republic were the worthy retribution 
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brought deserved chastisement on those powers ° 


who had sought, in that suffering, the means of 
unjust aggrandizement. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


WAR IN POLAND, 


ARGUMENT. 


Immense Extent of Poland in former Times.—Causes of its 
continual Disasters.—It has retained the Pastoral and In- 
dependent Character unmixed.—Representative System 
arose from the Councils of the Church.—No Intermixture 
of Foreign Customs in Poland.—Its Society differently 
constructed from any in Europe.—-They still retain the 
Taste and Habits of the Nomade Tribes.—Their early and 
indomitable Democratic Spirit.—-The Clergy formed a 
different Body from any in Europe.—Nobility never en- 
gaged in any Profession or Trade, which all fell into the 
Hands of the Jews.—Liberty and Equality the early Pas- 
sion of the People.—No hereditary Offices admitted in the 
Nobility.—Crown ultimately became Elective.—General 
Assemblies of the People.—The Liberum Veto.—Repre- 
sentative System never thoroughly established.—Pledges 
universally exacted from the Deputies, and they were 
regularly called to Account for their Conduct.—Great In- 
trease of the Democratic Power at the Close of the Eigh- 
teenth Century.—Forces of the Republic.—Their long and 
desperate Wars with the Asiatic Tribes.—Their Weak- 
ness early suggested the Idea of Dismemberment to the 
adjoining States.—Great Exploits of John Sobieski.—His 
prophetic Anticipation of the Partition of Poland from its 
Democratic Divisions. —With him the Polish Power was 
extinguished. — Excessive Democratic Strife after his 
Death.—Increasing Weakness aud Anarchy of the Re- 
public, which made their Partition in 1772 easy.—When 
too late, they abandon their ruinous Democratic Privi- 
leges.—Commencement of their last Struggle.—They 
take up Arms from Despair, and elect Kosciusko as a 
Leader.—He defeats the Russians ,at Raslawice.—War- 
saw 1s taken by the Insurgents.—Poles in the Russian 
Army disbanded.—Great Exertions of Kosciusko.—Want 
of a large regular Force proved fatal to him.—Russians 
and Prussians advance against Warsaw, but are compelled 
to raise the Siege.—Suwarrow defeats one of their Corps, 
and Kosciusko is routed and made Prisoner at Maciowice. 
—Patriots shut themselyes up in Warsaw.—Storming of 
Praga and Warsaw by Suwarrow.—Atrocious Massacre 
by the Russians.—Great Sensation produced by the Fall 
of Warsaw in Europe.—Poland fell the Victim of Demo- 
cratic Madness and Oppression.—Striking Contrast af- 
forded by the steady Growth of Russia.—Subsequent Pun- 
ishment of the partitionary Powers.—Gallant Spirit of the 
exiled Polish Bands.—Comparison of Polish and English 
History.—Disastrous Effect of the Polish War on the 
Coalition against France. 


ProviDENCE has so interwoven human affairs, 
that when we wish to retrace the revolutions of 
a people, and to investigate the causes of their 
grandeur or misfortune, we are insensibly con- 
ducted step by step to their cradle. The slight- 
est consideration of the History of Poland must 
be sufficient to prove that that great nation, al- 
ways combating, often victorious, but never se- 
curing its conquests, has from the earliest times 
been on the decline.* It emerged from the shock 
which overthrew the Roman Empire, valiant, 
powerful, and extensive; from that hour it has 
invariably drooped, until at length it became the 
victim of its ancient provinces. 

The kingdom of Poland formerly extended 
tomers trom the Borysthenes to the Danube, 
tent of Po- and from the Euxine to the Baltic. 
land in for- ‘The Sarmatia of the ancients, it em- 
mer times. braced within its bosom the original 
seat of those nations which subverted the Ro- 
man Empire: Prussia, Moravia, Bohemia, Hun- 
gary, the Ukraine, Courland, Livonia, are all 
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fragments of its mighty dominion. The Goths,, 
who appeared as suppliants on the Danube, and 
were ferried across by Roman hands never to re~ 
cede; the Huns, who, under Attila, spread deso- 
lation through the empire; the Sclavonians, wha 
overspread the greater part of Europe, emerged 
from its vast and uncultivated plains. But its 
subsequent progress has but ill corresponded to 
such a commencement; while in all other states, 
liberty, riches, power, and glory have advanced 
with equal steps, and the victories of one age have 
contributed tothe advancement of that which 
succeeded it; in Poland alone, the greatest tri- 
umphs have been immediately succeeded by the 
greatest reverses; the establishment of its inter= 
nal freedom has led to nothing but external disas~ 
ter, and the deliverer of Europe in one age was im 
the next swept from the book of nations. 

This extraordinary history has all arisen from 
one cause—that Poland has retain- Causes of its 
ed, till a very recent period, the in- continued dis- 
dependence and equality of savage asters. 
life. It has neither been subjugated by more 
polished, nor itself vanquished more civilized 
states. The equality and valour of the pastoral 
character have, in their native plains, remained 
unchanged during fifteen hundred years, neither 
grafted on the stock of urban liberty, nor mould- 
ed by the institutions of civilized society. Po- 
land shows what in its original state was the 
equality of pastoral life: neither the ‘resistance, 
nor the tastes, nor the intelligence, nor the blood 
of vanquished nations have altered in its inhab- 
itants the inclinations and passions of the savage 
character. We may see in its history what 
would have been the fate of all the Northern na- 
tions, if their fierce and unbending temper had 
not been tempered by the blood, and moulded by: 
the institutions of a more advanced civilization; 
and in the anarchy of its diets, what would have 
been the representative system, had the dream 
of Montesquieu been well-founded, that it was 
found in the woods.* 

The shepherds who wandered in the plains of 
Sarmatia were, like all other pasto- 
ral tribes, inflamed by the strongest 
passion for that savage freedom, 
which consists in leading a life ex- 
empt from all control—in wander- 
ing at will over boundless plains, resting where 
they chose, and departing when they wished. In 
their incursions into the Roman provinces they 
collected immense troops of captives, who were 
compelled to perform the works of drudgery, in, 
which their masters disdained to engage ; to at- 
tend the cattle, drive the wagons, and make the 
arms. Their imperious lords, acknowledging 
no superior themselves, knew no restraint in 
the treatment of their inferiors. With the same 
energy they asserted that tyranny over that un- 
happy race, with which they would have resist~ 
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ed any attempt to encroach on their own inde- 
‘pendence. Such as Poland then was, it has 
“ever since continued—a race of jealous freemen 
and iron-bound slaves; a wild democracy ruling 
a captive people. 
‘ Perrea juga 
Insanumque forum.” 
it is a mistake to suppose that the representa- 
tive system was found in the woods. 
tive system VVhat was found there was not any- 
arose from thing resembling parliaments, but Po- 
the Chris- lish equality. ‘The pastoral nations 
Bin coun of the North, equally with the citi- 
zens of the republics of antiquity, had 
no idea of the exercise of the rights of freemen 
but by the concourse of all the citizens. Of 
course this privilege could only be exercised by 
a small number of them when the state became 
populous, and hence the narrow base on which, 
with them, the fabric of liberty was framed. 
‘The assemblies of the Champs-de-Mai, accord- 
ingly, equally with the earliest convocations of 
the Normans in England, were attended by all 
‘the freemen who held of the king; and sixty 
thousand Norman horsemen assembled at Win- 
chester to deliberate with the conqueror concern- 
ing the vanquished kingdom.* This was the 
‘original system in all the European states, and 
this is what the Polish Diet has always contin- 
med. It was the Christian Church, the parent 
‘of so many lofty doctrines and new ideas, which 
had the giory of offering to the world, amid the 
wreck of ancient institutions, the model of a 
form of government, which gives to all interests 
the right of suffrage, by establishing a system 
which may embrace the remotest interests; 
which preserves the energy, and avoids the prin- 
cipal evils of Democracy; which maintains the 
tribune, and shuns the strife of the forum. The 
Christian councils were the first example of 
representative assemblies ; there were united the 
Whole Roman world; there a priesthood, which 
embraced the civilized earth, assembled, by 
means of delegates, to deliberate on the affairs 
of the Universal Church. When Europe revi- 
ved it adopted the same model. Every nation, 
‘by degrees, borrowed the customs of the Church, 
then the sole depository of the traditions of civ- 
jlization. It was the religion of the vanquished 
people ; it was the clergy who instructed them 
in this admirable system, which flourished in 
the councils of Nice, Sardis, and Byzantium, 
centuries before it was heard of in the Western 
world, and which did not arise in the woods of 
Germany, but in the catacombs of Rome during 
the sufferings of the primitive Church.t 
Vienna was the frontier station of the Roman 
Empire. It never extended into the 
Sarmatian wilds, and hence the 
eustomsinPo- chief cause of the continued calam- 
fend. ities of their descendants. It was 
the infusion of the free spirit of the Scythian 
tribes into the decaying provinces of the Roman 
Empire, and the union of barbaric energy with 
antiquated civilization, which produced the glo- 
ries of modern Europe. In Poland alone, sav- 
age independence remained unmoulded by for- 
eign admixture, and the customs of the earliest 
ages continued unchanged down to the partition 
of the monarchy. After representative assem- 
plies had been established for centuries in Ger- 
many, France, and England, the Poles adhered 
to the ancient custom of summoning every free 
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man to discuss, sword in hand, the affairs of 
the Republic. An hundred thousand horsemen 
met in the field of Volo, near Warsaw, to de- 
liberate on public affairs, and the distractions of 
these stormy diets weakened the nation even 
more than the attacks of its foreign enemies. 
Among them was established, to their sorrow, 
the real system which was invented in the 
woods.* 

In Poland, accordingly, the structure of society 
was essentially different from that 14, society dif- 
which obtained in any other part of ferently fe 
Europe. The feudal system, the structed from 
chain of military dependance from ®*Y "Europe. 
the throne to the cottage, was there unknown. 
The Republic was composed entirely of twc 
classes, the one destined to labour, dejection, and 
servitude, the other to independence, activity, and 
war. That iron band which held together the 
discordant elements. of modern society, which 
united the vanquished strong in their civiliza- 
tion, their laws, and their religion, and the vic- 
tors strong in their power, their valour, and their 
conquests; which bound alike the nobility and 
the priesthood, the municipalities, and the throne; 
which, in the wisdom of Providence, amid many 
evils, produced innumerable blessings, was want- 
ing to the Poles, and thence it is that Poland is 
no more. Thence it was that she exhibited the 
spectacle of a nation without a people, since the 
numerous class of slaves could not deserve that 
name; of armies alike without discipline, in- 
fantry, or artillery ; of a state undefended by fron- 
tier towns; of cities without a race of burghers, 
without commerce or industry; of a Republic 
where the supreme power was annihilated, and 
the checks to it omnipotent.t 
A The taste and the habits of the nomade tribes 

ave, almost to our time, predomi- eae 
nated among the Poles. their lan- eae 
guage, their manners, even their and habits of 
dress, long remained unchanged : the nomade 
the frequent use of furs, the flowing ae 
pelisse, caps of the skins of wild beasts, the ab- 
sence of linen, and the magnificence of their arms, 
are the characteristics of their national costume. 
Till within these few years they wore the singu- 
lar crown of hair, which in the time of the Scyth- 
ians encircled their bare heads. he passion 
for a wandering life has been transmitted to their 
latest posterity, and remains undiminished amid 
all the refinements of civilization. 'To travel in 
the country, living in tents, to pass from one en- 
campment to another, has been in every age one 
of the most favourite amusements of the Polish 
noblesse ; and it was in such occupations that 
the last years of the great Sobieski were em- 
ployed.t 

This fierce and unbending race of freemen pre- 
served inviolate, as the Magna Charta of Poland, 
the right to assemble in person and deliberate on 
the public affairs of the state. The terrible as- 
sembly, where all the proprietors of the soil 
were convoked, constituted at once the military 
strength of the nation in war, and its legislature 
in peace. There were discussed alike the public 
concerns of the Republic, the private feuds or 
grievances of individuals, the questions of peace 
or war, the formation of laws, the division of 
plunder, and the election of the sovereign.S 

In the eyes of this haughty race, the will of a 
freeman was a thing which no human power 
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F should attempt to subjugate; and 
be Tout therefore the fandamental principle of 
table Demo- all their deliberations was, that una- 
cratic spirit. nimity was essential to every resolu- 
tion. This relic of savage equality, of which the 
traces are still to be found in the far-famed jury 
system of England, was productive of incalcula- 
ple evils to the Republic; and yet so blind are men 
to the cause of their own ruin, that it was uni- 
formly adhered to with enthusiastic resolution by 
the Poles, and is even spoken of with undisguised 
admiration by their national historians. But all 
human institutions must involve some methods 
of extricating public affairs, and as unanimity 
was not to be expected among so numerous and 
impassioned a body as their diet, and the idea 
was not to be entertained for a moment of con- 
straining the will of any citizen, they adopted the 
only other method of expediting business—they 
massacred the recusant. This measure appear- 
ed to them an incomparably lesser evil than car- 
rying measures by a majority. “ Because,” said 
they, “acts of violence are few in number, and 
affect only the individual sufferers; but if once 
the precedent is established of compelling the 
minority to yield to the majority, there is an end 
to any security for the liberties of the people.”* 

It may easily be imagined what discords and 
divisions were nursed up under such a system. 
Fanned by the flame excited at all their national 
diets, the different provinces of the Republic have 
in every age nourished the most profound ani- 
mosity against each other. The waywods and 
palatinates, into which every province was divi- 
ded for the administration of justice or the ar- 
rangements of war, became divided among each 
other, and transmitted the feuds of the earliest 
times to their remotest descendants. ‘“ That 
hierarchy of enmities,” as the Poles expressed it, 
descended even to private families; in the prog- 
ress of time, religious discord divided the whole 
Republic into two parties nearly equal in strength 
and implacable in hostility, and Poland became 
an immense field of combat, destined never to 
know either tranquillity or truce till it passed 
under the yoke of a foreign master.t 

The clergy, that important body who have done 
Clergy form- 8° much for the freedom of Europe, 
ed a different never formed a separate order, or 
body from any possessed any spiritual influence in 
in Europe. ‘Poland. Composed entirely of the 
nobles, they had no sympathy with the serfs, 
whom they disdained to admit to any of their sa- 
cred offices. Their bishops interfered, not as pre- 
lates, but as barons; not with the wand of peace, 
but the sword of dissension. The priesthood 
fcrmed in their stormy diets a sort of tribunes, 
suoject to the passions of the multitude, but ex- 
empt, by reason of their sacred character, from 
the danger which formed a check upon their ex- 
travagance. This was another consequence of 
the Poles not having settled in a conquered coun- 
‘try; the clergy of the other European states, 
drawn from the vanquished people, formed a link 
between them and their conquerors, and by rea- 
son of the influence which their intellectual su- 
periority conferred, gradually softened the yoke 
of bondage to the vanquished; the Polish priest- 
hood, formed entirely of the nobility, added to the 
chains of slavery the fetters of barbaric super- 
stition.t 

As if everything was destined to concur for the 
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disorganization of Poland, the ine- Nobility move 
quality of fortunes, and the rise of er engaged im 
urban industry, the source of so any profession 
much benefit to all the other Euro- % '4e- 
pean monarchies, was there productive only of 
positive evil. Fearful of being compelled to di- 
vide their power with the inferior classes of so- 
ciety, when elevated by riches and intelligence, 
the nobles affixed the stigma of dishonour to ev- 
ery lucrative or useful profession. ‘T’heir max~- 
im was, that nobility is not lost by indigence or 
domestic servitude, but is totally destroyed by 
commerce and industry; their constant policy - 
was to debar the serfs from all knowledge of the: 
use of arms, both because they had learned to: 
fear, and because they continued to despise them. 
In fine, the Polish nobility, strenuously resisting” 
every species of power as a usurpation, every 
kind of industry as a degradation, every attempt. 
at superiority as an outrage, remained to the 
close of their career at open variance with alk. 
the principles on which the prosperity of society 
depends.* 

As some species of industry, however, is in=- 
dispensable where wealth has begun to aeccumu- 
late, and as the vast possessions of the nobility” 
gave great encouragement to those who would.- 
minister to their wants, the labour of towns insen- 
sibly increased, and an urban population gradu-. 
ally arose. But as the nobles were which all fell 
too proud, and the serfs too indigent, into the hands 
to engage in such employments, they °f the Jews. 
fell exclusively into the hands of a foreign race, . 
who were willing to submit to the degradation. 
for the sake of the profit. I'he Jews spread like » 
a leprosy over the country, monopolizing every’ 
lucrative employment, excluding the peasantry 
from the chance even of bettering their condition 
by changing their employment; and superadding 
to the instinctive aversion of the free citizens at 
every species of labour, the horror connected 
with the occupations of that hateful race. Thus 
the rise of towns and the privileges of corpora~- 
tions, the origin of free institutions in so many 
other countries, were there productive only of 
evil, by augmenting the disinclination of all 
classes to engage in their occupations; the Jews 
multiplied in a country where they were enabled 
to engross all the industrial occupations; and at 
this moment above half of the whole descendants 
of Abraham are to be found in what formerly 
were the Polish dominions.t 

Five hundred years before liberty and equality 
became the watchword of the French yi .y and 
Revolution, they were the favourite eal pees | 
principles of the Polish Republic. early princi: 
Anarchy and disorder did not prevail Ples of the , 
in the country, because the throne Pele. 
was elective, but the throne became elective be- 
cause the people were too jealous of their priv- 
ileges to admit of hereditary succession. For an.» 
hundred and sixty years the race of the Jagellons 
sat on the throne of Poland, with as regular a 
succession as the Plantagenets of England; and 
the dynasty of the Piasts enjoyed the government 
for four hundred years; but all the efforts of the 
monarchs of these houses were unequal to the 
formation of a regular government. Contrary 
to what obtained in every other part of the world, 
it was always the great kings of Poland who 
were ultimately overthrown, and their reigns 
which were the most stormy of its annals. The 
supreme authority, which elsewhere, in the prog- 
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ress of civilization, was strengthened by the 
spoils of feudal power, became in Poland only 
weakened by the lapse of time. All the efforts 
‘No hereditary of aggrandizement of their greatest 
offices admit- Monarchs were shattered against 
ted in the no- the compact, independent, and cour- 
bility. ageous body of nobles, whom the 
crown could neither overawe by menaces, nor 
subdue by violence. In the plenitude of their 
democratic spirit, they would for long admit no 
distinction among themselves but that which 
arose from actual employment, and never recog- 
nised till a very recent period the titles and hon- 
ours which, in other states, have long been he- 
yeditary. Even when they were established, the 
jurisdictions were only for life. Their waywods, 
or military chieftains; their palatines, or leaders 
of counties; their castellans, or governors of cas- 
tles, enjoyed, from the earliest period down to 
recent times, their authority for that period only. 
These officers, far from being able in Poland, as 
in other states, to render their dignities heredita- 
ry, were not always even nominated by the king. 
Their authority, especially that of the palatines, 
gave equal umbrage to the monarchs whom they 
were bound to obey, as the nobles whom they 
were intended to lead. There was thus author- 
ity and power nowhere in the state. The kings 
of the Piasts made frequent and able efforts to 
create a gradation of rank in ine midst of that 
democracy, and a body of burghers by the side 
of these nobles ; but all their attempts proved in- 
effectual. A race of monarchs, whose succes- 
sion was frequently interrupted, and authority 
always contested, could not carry on any syste- 
matic plan of government; while, unlike all other 
states, it was the people who there maintained a 
systematic and uniform line of conduct.* 

The crown of Poland, though enjoyed long by 
Crown ulti: the great families of the J agellons 
mately became and the Piasts, has always been 
elective. elective. The king enjoyed the dis- 
posal of all offices in the Republic, and a principal 
part of his duty consisted in going from province 
to province to administer justice in person. “ By 
my faith,” said Henry of Valois, when elected 
to the throne, “these Poles have made me no- 
thing but a judge!” But the nobility themselves 
carried into execution all his sentences with 
their own armed force. The command of the 
armies was hot, in general, conferred upon the 
sovereign; and as there never was any consider- 
able standing army in the service of the Republic, 
the military force of the throne was altogether 
nugatory.t 

But the insurmountable evil, which in every 
General as- age has opposed the formation of a 
semblies of regular government in this unhappy 
the people. country, was the privilege, 'too firml 
established to be ever shaken, which all the citi- 
zens had, of assembling together to deliberate on 
the affairs of the state. So far from adopting 
the prudent maxim of all regular governments, 
that a civil war.is the greatest of evils, they have, 
by this insticution, given to their insurrections a 
legal form. From generation to generation the 
maxim has been handed down by the Poles: 
“Burn your houses, and wander over the coun- 
try with your arms in your hand, rather than 
submit to the smallest infringement on your lib- 
erties.” These assemblies, when once met, unl- 
ted in themselves the powers of all the magis- 
Meio cat Seite a ee 
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trates; they were to that Republic what the dic-- 
tatorship was to ancient Rome. A Pole, com-- 
pelled to submit to a plurality of suffrages, would 
consider himself subjected to the most grievous 
despotism; and, consequently, no resolution of the 
Diet was binding unless it was unanimously 
agreed to by all the citizens. Any.citizen, by 
the privilege of the liberwm veto, had 
the power of dissolving the most nu- 
merous of these assemblies, or nega- 
tiving their most important acts; and although. 
the Poles were fully sensible of the ruinous na-- 
ture of this privilege, and pursued with eternal: 
maledictions the individual who exercised it, yet 
they never could be prevailed upon to abandon) 
it.* 

These assemblies, so famous in Polish histo- 
ry, so fatal to her inhabitants, presented so ex- 
traordinary a spectacle, that it is hardly possible, 
in reading even the most authentic descriptions of | 
them, to believe that we have not stepped into the 
regions of, Eastern romance. The Plain of Volo, 
to the west of Warsaw, says Salvandy, had been, 
the theatre, from the earliest times, of the popular 
elections. Soon the impatient hospolite covered: 
that vast extent with its waves, like an army 
prepared to commence an assault on a fortified’ 
town. ‘The innumerable piles of arms; the im- 
mense tables round which faction united its sup- 
porters; a thousand jousts with the javelin or the: 
lance; a thousand squadroms engaged in mimic: 
war; a thousand parties of palatines, governors 
of castles, and other dignified authorities, who 
traversed the ranks distributing exhortations, 
party songs, and largesses; a thousand caval- 
cades of gentlemen, who rode, according to cus- 
tom, with their battle-axes by their sides, and 
discussed at the gallop the dearest interests of the 
Republic; innumerable quarrels, originating in 
drunkenness, and terminating in blood: such 
were the scenes of tumult, amusement, and war, 
a faithful mirror of Poland, which, as far as the 
eye could reach, filled the plain. 

The arena was closed in by a vast circle of 
tents, which embraced, as an immense girdle,, 
the plain of Volo, the shorés of the Vistula, and 
the spires of Warsaw. The horizon seemed 
bounded by a range of snowy mountains, of 
which the summits were portrayed in the hazy 
distance by their dazzling whiteness. Their 
camp formed another city, with its markets, its 
gardens, its hotels, and its monuments. There 
the great displayed their Oriental magnificence; 
the nobles, the palatines vied with each other in 
the splendour of their horses and equipage ; and.” 
the stranger who beheld for the first time that 
luxury, worthy of the last and greatest of the 
nomade people, was never weary of admiring 
the immense hotels, the porticoes, the colon- 
nades, the galleries of painted or gilded stuffs, 
the castles of cotton and silk, with their draw- 
bridges, towers, and ditches.t 

On the day of the elections the three orders: 
mounted on horseback. The princes, the pala- 
tines, the bishops, the prelates, proceeded towards 
the plain of Volo, surrounded by eighty thousand. 
mounted citizens, any one of whom might, at the: 
expiry of a few hours, find himself King of Po- 
land. They all bore in their countenances, even 
under the livery or banners of a master, the 
pride arising from that ruinous privilege. The 
European dress nowhere appeared on that sol- 
emn occasion. The children of the desert strove 
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to hide the furs and skins in which they were 
clothed under chains of gold and the glitter of 
jewels. Their bonnets were composed of pan- 
ther skin; plumes of eagles or herons surmount- 
ed them: on their front were the most splendid 
precious stones. Their robes, of sable or ermine, 
‘were bound with velvet or silver; their girdle 
studded with jewels: over all their furs were 
suspended chains of diamonds. One hand of 


each nobleman was without a glove; on it was’ 


the splendid ring on which the arms of his fam- 
ily were engraved; the mark, as in ancient 
Rome, of the equestrian order: another proof of 
the intimate connexion between the race, the 
customs, and the traditions of the northern tribes, 
and the founders of the Eternal City. 

But nothing, in this rivalry of magnificence, 
could equal the splendour of their arms. Double 

oniards, double cimeters, set with brilliants ; 
ucklers of costly workmanship, battleaxes en- 
rxiched in silver, and glittering with emeralds 
and sapphires; bows and arrows richly gilded, 
which were borne at festivals, in remembrance 
of the ancient customs of the country, were to 
be seen on every side. The horses shared in 
this melange of barbarism and refinement; some- 
times cased in iron, at others decorated with the 
richest colours, they bent under the weight of 
the sabres, the lances, and javelins by which the 
senatorial order marked their rank. The bish- 
ops were distinguished by their gray or green 
hats, and yellow or red pantaloons, magnificent- 
embroidered with divers colours. Often they 
laid aside their pastoral habits, and signalized 
their address as young cavaliers, by the beauty 
of their arms and the management of their hor- 
ses. In that crowd of the equestrian order, there 
was no gentleman so humble as not to try to 
vival this magnificence. Many carried, in furs 
and arms, their whole fortunes on their backs. 
Numbers had sold their votes to some of the 
candidates for the vanity of appearing with some 
additional ornament before their fellow-citizens. 
And the people, whose dazzled eyes beheld all 
this magnificence, were almost without clothing ; 
their long beards, naked legs, and filth indicated, 
even more strongly than their pale visages and 
dejected air, all the miseries of servitude.* 

At length, the utter impossibility of getting 
Representative Anything done with these immense 
system never assemblies of 100,000 citizens on 
thoroughly es- horseback, and the experienced dif- 
tebbshen: ficulty of finding them subsistence 
for any considerable time, led to the introduc- 
tion, to a certain extent, of the representative 
system. This change took place in the year 
4467, about two hundred years after it had been 
established in England, and a hundred and eigh- 
¢y after its introduction into Germany. Unfor- 
funately, however, it never prevailed generally 
in the kingdom, and was acéompanied with 
such restrictions as tended to increase rather than 
diminish the divisions of the people. The la- 
ouring classes were not at all represented; and 
¢he nobility never abandoned, and frequently ex- 
ercised, their rights of assembling in person on 
all important occasions. These general diets 
being, after this change, rarer, were more gen- 
erally attended; and, as they were assembled 
only on extraordinary occasions, as the election 
of a king, or a question of peace or war, the 
passions of the people were increased by the im- 
portance of their suffrages, and inexperience 
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added to the sudden intoxication of absolute 
power.* at ihe 
In the true spirit of their Democratic institu- 
tions, the Poles had no sooner €S- pledges univer- 
tablished a representative system, sally exacted 
than they surrounded it with such. from the depu- 
checks as not only rendered it to- Hes 
tally useless, but positively hurtful. Not un- 
frequently the electors, terrified at the powers 
with which they had invested their representa- 
tives, hastened, sword in hand, to the place of 
their meeting, prepared, if necessary, to oppose 
open force to the laws. These stormy assembla- 
ges were called “ Diets under the buckler.” The 
representatives continued, in the new assemblies, 
the ruinous law of unanimity, in spite of the ad- 
vice of the wisest men, and in opposition to their 
continual remonstrances. This power, of course, 
was more fully exercised by one among four 
hundred deputies, who was intrusted with the 
interest of an extensive palatinate, than by an 
insulated individual amid a hundred thousand 
of his fellow-citizens. The check, too, which 
the terror of being massacred imposed upon the 
exercise of this right in the pamayy assemblies, 
was removed when, in the chamber of deputies, 
uplifted sabres were no longer ready to extermi- 
nate the recusant. Moreover, the electors, with 
the jealousy of the Democratic spirit, uniformly 
exacted from every representative a 44 they Sati 
pledge how he was to vote on every regularly call- 
question that came before the as- ed to account 
sembly, and, after every session, for their con- 
held what they called post comitial °° 
diets, the object of which was to call him to ac- 
count for the vote he had given on every occa- 
sion. In these diets they ran the most imminent 
risk of being massacred if they had deviated at 
all from the instructions they had received.t 
The sense of this danger made the deputies 
adhere strictly to the orders they had received; 
and, as their instructions were extremely vari- 
ous, the practical result was, that unanimity 
was impossible, and business could not be car- 
ried through. To avoid this, the majority, in 
some instances, proceeded by main force to pass 
measures in spite of the minority; but, as this 
was deemed a direct violation of the Constitu- 
tion, it invariably led to civil war. Confedera- 
tions of the minorities were established, diets ap- 
pointed, marshals elected, and these deplorable 
factions, which alternately had the king a chief 
and a captive, were regarded as a constitutional 
mode of extricating the rights of the people. 
This right of opposition, in the space of two 
centuries, had the effect of utterly annihilating 
every other power in the government. The dep- 
uties, without ever having made a direct attack 
upon the throne; without ever having attempted 
to wrest from the king or the senate the power 
allotted to them in the Constitution, succeeded, 
at length, in suspending and neutralizing every 
other branch of the legislature. The popular 
attachment to the veto augmented with the prog- 
ress of wealth, and the increasing opulence of the 
great families who composed the senate; as it re- 
duced all the citizens, at least on some occasions 
to a state of perfect equality. The only astonish- 
ing thing is, that, with such institutions, the val- 
our of the Polish nobility should so long have 
concealed the weakness arising from their unruly 
disposition; one would imagine that a people, 
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with such a government, could not exist a year, 
and yet they seemed never wearied either of vic- 
tories or folly.* 
“The political crisis which, at the close of the 
, sixteenth century, convulsed all Eu- 
rope, reinstated the Poles at once in 
all their ruinous Democratic privi- 
leges, which the influence of their 
preceding monarchs had somewhat 
impaired. In the year 1578, on the 
death of the last race of the Jagellons, the nation 
at once reasserted and obtained all its original 
immunities. The command of the armies and 
the administration of justice were taken from the 
crown; two hetmans appointed, one for Lithu- 
ania, and one for Poland; each invested with an 
absolute command over the forces of these rival 
provinces of the Republic, and too often, by their 
jealousies, marred the effect of their most glori- 
ous triumphs; while the administration of jus- 
tice was vested in great supreme tribunals, com- 
posed of the nobility, who were changed every 
fifteen months by new elections, as if to prevent 
justice ever being administered by those who 
had any acquaintance with law. ‘Two standing 
armies were appointed, one for Lithuania, the 
other for Poland, but hardly amounting in all to 
ten thousand men ; and even for these, the jeal- 
-ousy of the nobility would only permit them to 
vote the most scanty supplies, which required to 
be renewed at each successive diet. In conse- 
quence of this circumstance, the Poles never 
had an army on which they could rely, worthy 
either of the name or the strength of the Repub- 
lic. Their forces were composed of 
ued the five parts: the national troops, or a 
* ‘small body of regular soldiers paid 
and equipped by the Republic; the pospolite, or 
general assembly of all the free citizens on horse- 
back; the armed valets, whose rapine in general 
did more harm than their courage did service; 
the artillery, which-was generally in the most 
“wretched condition; and the mercenaries, corm- 
posed chiefly of Germans, whose services would 
have been of great importance had their fidelity 
been secured by regularity of pay. The whole 
‘body of the pospolite, the volunteers, the valels 
@armée, and a large portion of the mercenaries 
and national troops, served on horseback. ‘The 
heavy cavalry, in particular, constituted the 
strength of the armies; there were to be found 
sunited, riches, splendour, and number. They 
~vere divided into cuirassiers and hussars; the 
former clothed in steel, man and horse bearing 
easque and cuirass, lance and sabre, bows and 
carbines; the latter defended only by a twisted 
hauberk, which descended from the head‘ over 
the shoulders and breast, and armed with a sabre 
and pistol. Both were distinguished by the 
splendour of their dress and equipage, and the 
number and costly array of their mounted ser- 
‘vants, accoutred in the most bizarre manner, 
‘with huge black plumes, and skins of bears and 
other wild beasts. It was the boast of this body, 
that they were composed of men, all measured, 
as they expressed it, by the same standard ; that 
is, equally enjoying the rights to obey only their 
God and their swords, and equally destined, per- 
haps, to step one day into the throne of the Piasts 
_-and the Jagellons; and that, if the heaven itself 
were to fall, they would support it on the point 
of their lances. The hussars and cuirassiers 
were called Towarzirz, that is, companions, 
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they called each other by that name, and they 
were designated in the same way by the sover- 
eign, whose chief boast would be Primus inter 
pares, the first among equals.* 

But all these forces were, in general, in the 
most miserable state of destitution. The regu- 
lar army, almost always without pay, was gen- 
erally without discipline, and totally destitute of 
every kind of equipment; the castles and forti- 
fied towns had no other defences but walls, which 
age had almost everywhere reduced to ruin; the 
arsenals were in general empty; all those greac 
establishments, which in other states bespeak the 
constant vigilance of government, were want- 
ing. Poland had no other resource but those 
armed confederations, which, nevertheless, fre- 
quently saved the Republic in the midst of the 
greatest perils; and more than once, through the 
unconquerable valour of the nobles, preserved 
the liberties of Europe from the Ottoman power.t 

ci De Bt cae of the Poles was sin- 
gularly ill calculated to arrest the qy.i, 
course of these disorders. Placed etre re 
on the frontiers of European civili- with the Asiat- 
zation, removed from the sea or *¢ tbes. 
any commercial intercourse with other states, 
they had to maintain a constant and perilous 
war with the hordes who threatened Christen- 
dom from the deserts of Asia. Their history is 
one uninterrupted series of desperate contests 
with the Muscovites, the Tatars, and the Turks, 
in the course of which, they were repeatedly 
brought to the brink of ruin, and saved only by 
those desperate efforts which distinguished the 


‘Polish history from that of all other states in 


modern times. The frequency and murderous 
nature of these conflicts blighted every attempt 
at rural industry, and chained the nation, even 
in recent times, to those irregular and warlike 
habits, which had been abandoned centuries be- 
fore in all the other monarchies of Europe. Re- 
ligious fury added grievously to these disastrous 
struggles, and the revolt of jhe Cossacks of the 
Ukraine, consequent on the’schism between the 
Greek and the Catholic Church, brought the Re- 
public to the verge of destruction, and finally led 
to the incorporation of their vast territory with 
the Muscovite dominion.t 

Weakened in this manner in these contests 
with their enemies, equally by their freedom as 
their tyranny, knowing of liberty nothing but its 
licentiousness, of government but its weakness; 
inferior to all around them, not less in numbers 
than in discipline, the Poles were the only war- 
like nation in the world to whom victory never 
brought either conquests or peace. Unceasing 
combats with the Germans, the Hungarians, the 
Muscovites, the pirates of the North, all of whom 
regarded the Republic as a common prey, fill 
their annals. They successively saw Bohemia, 
Mecklenburg, Moravia, Brandenburg, Pomera- 
nia, Silesia, the Ukraine, and Red Russia, melt 
away from their dominion, without ever once 
thinking of establishing such a steady govern- 
ment as might secure the various parts of their 
vast possessions, Incapable of foresight, they 
saw their neighbours daily increasing in strength, 
without making any efort to keep pace with 
their progress. Blindly attached to their cus- 
toms, they were destined to drink to the dregs the 
bitter consequences of a pitiless aristocracy and 
a senseless equality.§ 
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For centuries before their partition at the close 
of the eighteenth century, the dis- 
Their weakness tracted state and experienced weak- 
pos Cite se ness of the Polish Republic had sug- 
memberment to gested to the neighbouring powers 
the adjoining the project of dividing its territory. 
piste: Authentic documents demonstrate 
that this design was seriously entertained in the 
time of Louis XIV., and postponed only in. con- 
sequence of the vast reputation and heroic charac- 
er of John Sobieski, which prolonged the ex- 
istence of the Republic for a hundred years, and 
threw a ray of glory over its declining fortunes. 
Of the powers whose unworthy alliance effected 
the destruction of the oldest republic in the 
world, all had arisen out of its ruins, or been 
spared by its arms. Prussia, long a province of 
Poland, had grown out of the spoils of its ancient 
ruler; Austria owed to the intervention of a 
Polish hero its deliverance from the sword of the 
Mussulman; and long before the French eagles 
approached the Kremlin, a Polish army had con- 
quered Moscow, and the conflagration of that 
great capital was but the repetition of what, five 
centuries before, had been effected by the ven- 
geance of the Polish nobility.*t 
Nothing can so strongly demonstrate the won- 
General ex. derful power of Democracy as a 
ploitsofJohn spring, and its desolating effects, 
Sobieski. when not compressed by a firm regu- 
lator, as the history of John Sobieski. The force 
which this illustrious champion of Christendom 
could bring into the field to defend his country 
from Mohammedan invasion seldom amounted 
to fifteen thousand men; and when, previous to 
the battle of Kotzim, he found himself, by an ex- 
traordinary effort, at the head of forty thousand, 
of whom hardly one half were well disciplined, 
the unusual spectacle inspired him with such 
confidence, that he hesitated not to attack eighty 
thousand Turkish veterans, strongly intrenched, 
and gained the greatest victory which had been 
achieved by the Christian arms since the battle 
of Ascalon. The troops which he led to the 
deliverance of Vienna were only eighteen thou- 
sand native Poles, and the combined Christian 
army only numbered seventy thousand combat- 
ants; yet with this force he routed 300,000 Turk- 
ish soldiers, and broke the Mussulman power so 
effectually, that for the first time for three hundred 
years the crescent of Mohammed permanently re- 
ceded, and from that period historians date the 
decline of the Ottoman Empire. Yet, after these 
glorious triumphs, the ancient divisions of the 
Republic paralyzed its strength, the defence of 
the frontiers was again intrusted to a few undis- 
ciplined horsemen, and the Polish nation had the 
disgrace of allowing its heroic king, the deliverer 
of Christendom, to be besieged for months, with 
fifteen thousand men, by innumerable hordes of 


* Salv., i, 136, and ii., 236, Rulh., i., 59, 60. 

+ This fearful catastrophe is thus described in the con- 
temporary annalists: ‘‘ What words ean adequately paint 
the deplorable state to which Moscow was thus reduced. 
That populous capital, resplendent with riches and num- 
bers, was annihilated in a single day. There remains only 
smoking ruins ; piles covered with ashes and drenched with 
blood. You see nothing but corpses and churches sacked or 
half devoured by the flames, The awful silence of death is 
interrupted only by the pitiable lamentations of unhappy 
wretches covered with wounds, a prey to all the agonies of 
prolonged torture.” Is this the description of Moscow in 
1382 or 1812, when sacked and destroyed by the Jagellons 
or Napoleon? Singular destiny of a capital, to have been 
twice the victim of such a catastrophe.-—See Karamsin, Hist. 
de Russie, v., 101. 
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barbarians, before the tardy pospolite would ad- 
vance to his relief. 

Sobieski, worn out with his ineffectual en-- 
deavours to create a regular government, or estab~ 
lish a permanent force for the protection of Po-- 
land, clearly foresaw the future fate of the Re- 
public. Before his accession to the throne, he 
had united with the primate and sixteen hundred. 
of its principal citizens to overturn the phantom: 
of equality* with which they were perpetually 


‘opposed, and, to use his own words, ‘“‘ Rescue 


the Republic from the insane tyranny of a plebeian 
noblesse.” His reign was one incessant struggle 
with the principles of anarchy which were im~ 
planted in his dominions, and he at length sunk: 
under the experienced impossibility of remedy— 
ing them. ‘The aged hero, when approaching _ 
the grave, to which the ingratitude and dissen~ 
sions of his subjects accelerated his latter years,. 
expressed himself to the senate in these memora- 
ble and prophetic terms: ‘‘ He was well acquaint-- 
ed with the griefs of the soul who 
declared that small distresses love 
to declare themselves, but great are 
silent. The world will be mute 
with amazement at the contempla- 
tion of us and our councils. Nature 
herself will be astonished! that beneficent Parent. 
has gifted every living creature with the instinct: 
of self-preservation, and given the most incon- 
siderable animals arms for their defence: we: 
alone in the universe turn ours against ourselves. 
That instinct is taken from us, not by any resist- 
less force, not by an inevitable destiny, but by a 
voluntary insanity, by our own passions, by the 
desire of mutual destruction. Alas! what will 
one day be the mournful surprise of posterity to- 
find that, from the summit of glory, from the 
period when the Polish name filled the universe, 
our country has fallen into ruins, and fallen, alas! 
forever. 1 have been able to gain for you vic- 
tories, but I feel myself unable to save you from 
yourselves. Nothing remains to be done but to 
place in the hands, not of destiny, for Iam a 
Christian, but of a powerful and beneficent Deity, 
the fate of my beloved country. Believe me, the 
eloquence of your tribunes, instead of being 
turned against the throne, would be better directed. 
against those who, by their disorders, are bring= 
ing down upon our country the cry of the prophet, 
which I, alas! hear too clearly rolling over our 
heads, ‘yet forty years, and Nineveh will be ne 
more.’ + 

The anticipation of the hero was not exactly 
accomplished: his own glories, de- with him the: 
spite the insanity of his subjects, pro- Polish power 
longed the existence of Poland for was_ extin- 
nearly a hundred years. But suc- sushed 
ceeding events proved every day more clearly 
the truth of his prediction. His posthumous. 
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| conquest of the frontier town of Kamieck from 


the 'Turks was the last triumph of the Republic. 
He was also its last national sovereign, and the 
last who possessed any estimation in the woria. 
With him disappeared both its power and its as— 
cendency among other nations. From that period 
successive foreign armies invaded its provinces, 
and invaded it never to retire. By turns the 
Saxons, Swedes, Moscovites, Imperialists, and 
Prussians ruled its destinies; Poland was no 
more; according to his own prophecy, it descend 
ed into the tomb with the greatest of his sons.t 


_ * Letter, Sobieski to Louis XIV., July 14, 1672. Rulh., 
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Never did a people exhibit a more extraordi- 
Buoossiva eon spectacle than the Poles after this 
Democratic period. ‘Two factions were forever 
strife after at war: both had to espouse and de- 
his death. fend their interests an army; but it 
was a foreign army, a conquering army, an army 
conquering without a combat. The inferior 
noblesse introduced the Saxons, the greater called 
in the Swedes; from the day in which Sobieski 
closed his eyes, strangers never ceased to reign 
‘in Poland; its national forces were continually 
diminishing, and at length totally disappeared. 
The reason is, that a nation without subjects is 
speedily exhausted; the Republic at length, com- 
posed only of 100,000 citizens, had no more blood 
io shed even in civil war. No encounters there- 
after took place but between the Swedish, Ger- 
man, or Russian forces; their struggles resem- 
bled more the judicial combat of the feudal ages 
than the contests of powerful nations. The fac- 
tions of the Republic, united on one side round 
the Swedish, on the other round the Saxon ban- 
ners, exchanged notes and summonses like belli- 
gerent powers. By degrees, blood ceased to flow; 
in these internal divisions, gold was found more 
effectual than the sword; and to the disgrace of 
Poland, its later years sunk under the debase- 
ment of foreign corruption.* 

Pursued to the grave by the phantom of equal- 
Increasing __ ity, the dissensions of Poland be- 
weakness and Came more violent as it approached 
anarchy of the its dissolution. The exercise of the 
Ropabite: liberum veto became more frequent 
every year; it was no longer produced by the 
vehemence of domestic strife, but by the influence 
of external corruption. That single word plun- 
ged the Republic, as if by enchantment, into a 
lethargic sleep, and every time it was pronoun- 
ced, it fell for two years into a state of absolute 
inanition. Faction even went so far as to dis- 
solve the diets in their first sittings, and render 
their convocation a mere vain formality. All 
the branches of the government immediately 
ceased to be under any control; the treasury, 
the army, the civil authority, released from all 
control, fell into a state of anarchy. Nothing 
similar to this ever occurred in any other people. 
The legislative power succeeded in destroying 
itself, and no other power ever ventured to sup- 
ply its place. The executive, parcelled out into 
many independent and hostile divisions, was In- 
capable of effecting such a usurpation, and if it 
had, the right of the nation to assemble in open 
confederation would immediately have rendered 
it nugatory.t 

When the adjoining states of Russia and 
Which made Austria, therefore, effected the first 
their partition partition of Poland in 1772, they did 
in 1772 easy. not require to conquer a kingdom, 
but only to take each a share of a state which 
had fallen to pieces. The election of Stanislaus 
Poniatowski, in 1764, to the throne of Poland, 
took place literally under the buckler ; but it was 
under the buckler of the Moscovite, the Cossack, 
and the Tatar, who overshadowed the plain of 
Volo with their arms: last and fatal consequence 
of centuries of anarchy! In vain did the Poles, 
taught at length by woful experience, attempt, 
by the advice of Czartoriski, to abandon the fatal 
privilege of the Liberum veto; the despots of Rus- 
sia and Prussia declared that they took the lib- 
erties of Poland, and that important right in par- 
ticular, under their peculiar protection, and per- 
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petuated a privilege which secured their con- 
quest of the kingdom. The inferior noblesse had 
the madness to invoke the aid of the Empress 
Catharine to maintain their ancient privileges 
against what they called the tyranny of the aris- 
tocracy, and Poland, invaded by the two greatest 
monarchies of Europe, was deprived of the aid 
of the greater part of its own subjects, The 
higher nobility, the clergy, the real patriots, made 
generous efforts, but allin vain; the insane peo- 
ple refused to second them, and one half of Po- 
Jand was lost in the struggle.* 

The terrible lesson was not received in vain. 
Taught by the dismemberment of 
their territory, what remained of Po- 
land strove to amend their institu- 
tions; the liberwm veto was aban- 
doned, and the nobles themselves, 
taking the lead in the work of reformation, made 
a voluntary surrender of their privileges for the 
public good. Theexample of the French Revo- 
lution had penetrated the wilds of Sarmatia, and 
a new era seemed to open upon the world from 
its example. On the 3d.of May,1791, a consti- 
tution, founded upon the hereditary descent of 
the throne, the abolition of the diberwm veto, reli- 
gious toleration, the emancipation of the bour- 
geois, and the progressive enfranchisement of the 
serfs, was proclaimed at Warsaw, amid the 
tears of joy of a people who hoped that they had 
at last found a period to their long misfortunes.t 

The Polish reform was so different from the 
French, that it would seem as if it was expressly 
set down by Providence to afford a contrast to 
that bloody convulsion, and deprive the parti- 
tionary powers of a shadow even of justice in the 
mournful catastrophe which followed. ‘In con- 
templating that chahge,” says Mr. Burke, “ hu- 
manity has everything to rejoice and glory in, 
nothing to be ashamed of, nothing to suffer. So 
far as it has gone, it is probably the most pure 
public good ever yet conferred on mankind. An- 
archy and servitude were at once removed; a 
throne strengthened for the protection of the peo- 
ple, without trenching on their liberties; foreign 
cabal abolished, by changing the crown from 
elective to hereditary ; a reigning king, from am 
heroic love to his country, exerted himself in 
favour of a family of strangers as if it had been, 
his own. ‘Ten millions of men were placed in 
a way to be freed gradually, and therefore to 
themselves safely, not from civil or political 
chains, which, bad as they are, only fetter the 
mind, but from substantial personal bondage. 
Inhabitants of cities, before without privileges, 
were placed in the consideration which belongs 
to that improved and connecting situation of 
social life. One of the most numerous, proud, 
and fierce bodies of nobility in the world was 
arranged only in the foremost rank of free citi- 
zens. All, from the king to the labourer, were 
improved in their condition; everything was 
kept in its place and order, but in that place and 
order everything was bettered. ‘Not one drop of 
blood was spilled, no treachery, no outrage; no 
slander, more cruel than the sword; no studied 
insults on religion, morals, or manners; No spoil 
or confiscation, no citizen beggared, none 1m- 
prisoned, none exiled; but the whole was effected 
with a policy, a discretion, a unanimity and 
secrecy such as have never before been known 
on any occasion.”} 
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But it was too late. The powers which en- 
vironed Poland were too strong, the weakness 
entailed on it by its long anarchy too great, to 
admit of its being restored to the rank of an inde- 
pendent power. Like many men who discover 
the error of their ways when on the verge of the | 
grave, they had continued the passions of their | 
youth down to the period when amendment is 
fruitless and repentance too late. Had they 
abandoned their democratic contentions in the 
days of Sobieski, the state might have recovered 
its ascendency; in the days of Catharine it was 
no longer practicable.* 

The last struggles of the Poles, like all their 
Commence- preceding ones, originated in their 
ment of their own divisions. The partisans of the 
last struggle. ancient anarchy revolted against the 
new and more stable constitution which they had 
recently received; they took up arms at Targo- 
wice, and invoked the aid of the empress to re- 
store the disorder from which she had gained 

so much. A second dismemberment 
” speedily took place, and in the disor- 

dered state of the country, it was ef- 
fected without opposition. Prussia and Russia 
took upon themselves alone the execution of this 
partition, and the combined troops were in the 
first instance quietly cantoned in the provinces 
which they had seized. ‘The Russian general 
Igelstroem was stationed at Warsaw, and occu- 

ied all the inconsiderable portion of the Repub- 
fic still left to Stanislaus. Soltikoff had under | 
his. orders a powerful corps in Wolhinia and 
Podolia. Suwarrow, with a considerable corps, 
was placed at Cherson, to overawe both the 
‘Turks and the southern provinces, while a large 
Prussian corps was ready to‘support Igelstroem, 
and had already seized upon the northern parts 
of the country. Thus Poland, distracted and 
paralyzed, without fortified towns, mountains, or 
defensible positions, was overrun by the armies 
of two of the most powerful military monarchies 
in Europe.t 

There is a certain degree of calamity which 
overwhelms the courage; but there 
is another, which, by reducing men 
to desperation, leads to the greatest 
and most glorious enterprises. To 
this latter state the Poles were now 
reduced. Abandoned by all the world, distract- 
ed with internal divisions, destitute alike of for- 
tresses and resources, crushed in the grasp of 
gigantic enemies, the patriots of that unhappy 
country, consulting only their own courage, re- 
solved to make a last effort to deliver it from its 
enemies. In the midst of their internal distrac- 
tions, and through all the prostration of their na- 
fional strength, the Poles had never lost their in- 
dividual courage, or the ennobling feelings of 
civil independence. They were still the re- 
doubtable hussars who broke the Mussulman 
ranks under the walls of Vienna, and carried the 
Polish eagles in triumph to the towers of the 
Kremlin, whose national cry had so often made 
the Osmanlis tremble, and who had boasted, in 
their hours of triumph, that if the heaven itself 
were to tall, they would support it on the point 
of their lances. A band of patriots at Warsaw 
resolved at all hazards to attempt the restoration 
of their independence, and they made choice of 
Kosciusko, who was then at Leipsic, to direct 
their efforts.t 

* Saly,, iii., 501. 
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This illustrious hero, who had received the 
rudiments of military education in France, had 
afterward served, not without glory, in the ranks 
of independence in America, Uniting to Polish 
enthusiasm French ability, the ardent friend of 
liberty, and the enlightened advocate for order, 
brave, loyal, and generous, he was in every way 
qualified to head the last struggle of the oldest 
republic in existence for its national independ- 
ence. But a nearer approach to the scene of 
danger convinced him that the hour for action 
had not yet arrived. The passions, indeed, were 
awakened, the national enthusiasm was full, but 
the means of resistance were inconsiderable, and 
the old divisions of the Republic were not so 
healed as to afford the prospect of the whole na- 
tional strength being exerted in its defence. But 
the public indignation could brook no delay; 
several regiments stationed at Pultusk revolted, 
and moved towards Gallicia; and Kosciusko, 
determined not to be absent in the hour of dan- 


ger, hastened to Cracow, where, on the 3d of 


March, he closed the gates, and proclaimed the 
insurrection.* 
Having, by means of the regiments which had 


revolted, and the junction of some bo- He defeats the 
dies of armed peasants—imperfect- Russsians at 
ly armed indeed, but full of enthusi- Raslowice. 


asm—collected a force of five thousand men, Kos- 
ciusko left Cracow, and boldly advanced into 
the open country. He encountered April 8, 1794. 
a body of three thousand Russians “P™”’ : 
at Raslowice, and after an obstinate engagement, 
succeeded in routing it with great slaughter. 
This action, inconsiderable in itself, had im- 
portant consequences; the Polish peasants ex- 
changed their scythes for the arms found on the 
field of battle, and the insurrection, encouraged 
by this first gleam of success, soon communi- 
cated itself to the adjoining provinces. In vain 
Stanislaus disavowed the acts of his subjects; 
the flame of independence spread with the ra- 
pidity of lightning, and soon all the freemen in 
Poland were in arms.t 

Warsaw was the first point where the flame 
broke out. The intelligence of the Warsaw is ta- 
success at Raslowice was received ken by the in- 
there on the 12th of April, and oc- surgents. 
casioned the most violent agitation. For some 
days afterward it was evident that an explosion 
was at hand; and at length, at daybreak on 
the morning of the 17th, the brigade of ,_. 
Polish guards, under the direction of “?™27- 
their officers, attacked the governor’s house and 
the arsenal, and was speedily joined by the popu- 
lace. ‘The Russian and Prussian troops in the 
neighbourhood of the capital were about seven 
thousand men; and after a prolonged and obsti- 
nate contest in the streets for thirty-six hours, 
they were driven across the Vistula with the loss 
of above three thousand men in killed and pris- 
oners, and the flag of independence was hoisted 
on the towers of Warsaw.t 

One of the most embarrassing circumstances 
in the situation of the Russians was poles in the 
the presence of above sixteen thou- Russian army 
sand Poles in their ranks, who were disarmed. 
known to sympathize strongly with these heroic 
efforts of their fellow-citizens. Orders were im- 
mediately despatched to Suwarrow to assemble 
a corps, and disarm the Polish troops scattered 
in Podolia, before they could unite in any com- 

* Jom., vi., 263. Toul, v., 88. 
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mon measures for their defence. By the energy 
and rapidity of this great commander, the Poles 
were disarmed brigade after brigade, and above 
twelve thousand men reduced to a state of inac- 
tion without much difficulty; a most important 
operation, not only by destroying the nucleus of 
a ever army, but stifling the commencement 
of the insurrection in Wolhinia and Podolia. 
How different might have been the fate of Po- 
land and Europe had they been enabled to join 
the ranks of their countrymen !* 

Kosciusko and his countrymen did everything 
Great exer- that courage or energy could suggest 
tions of Kosci- to put on foot a formidable force to 
usko and his resist their adversaries; a provision- 
countrymen. a] government was established, and 
in a short time forty thousand men were raised. 
But this force, though highly honourable to the 
patriotism of the Poles, was inconsiderable when 
compared with the vast armies which Russia 
and Prussia could advance for their subjugation. 
Small as the army was, its maintenance was too 
great an effort for the resources of the kingdom, 
which, torn by intestine faction, without com- 
merce, harbours, or manufactures, having no 
national credit, and no industrious class of citi- 
zens but the Jews, now felt the fatal effects of its 
long career of anarchy. The population of the 
country, composed entirely of unruly gentlemen 
and ignorant serfs, was totally unable at that 
time to furnish those numerous supplies of in- 
telligent officers which are requisite for the for- 
mation of an efficient military force; while the 
nobility, however formidable on horseback in 
the Hungarian ox Turkish wars, were less to 
be relied on in a contest with regular forces, 
where infantry and artillery constituted the great 
strength of the army, and courage was unavail- 
ing without the aid of science.t 

The central position of Poland, in the midst 
Want of a Of its enemies, would have afforded 
large regular great military advantages, had they 
force proved possessed a force capable of turning 
fatal to him. j¢ to account; that is, if they had 
had 150,000 regular troops, which the population 
of the country could easily have maintained, and 
a few well fortified towns to arrest the enemy in 
one quarter, while the bulk of the national force 
was precipitated upon them in another. The 
glorious stand made by the nation in 1831, with 
only thirty thousand regular troops at the com- 
mencement of the insurrection, and no other for- 
tifications than those of Warsaw and Modlin, 
proves what immense advantages this central 
position affords, and what opportunities it offers 
to military genius like that of Skrynecxt, to in- 
flict the most severe wounds even on a superior 
and well-conducted antagonist. But all these 
advantages were wanting to Kosciusko; and it 
augments our admiration of his talent, and of 
the heroism of his countrymen, that, with such 
inconsiderable means, they made so honourable 
a stand for their national independence. 

No sooner was the King of Prussia informed 
Reesians of the Revolution at Warsaw, than 
ad Prussians he moved forward at the head of 
move against thirty thousand men to besiege that 
Warsaw. city; while Suwarrow, with forty 
thousand veterans, was preparing to enter the 

‘southeastern parts of the kingdom. Aware of 
the necessity of striking a blow before the en- 
emy’s forces were united, Kosciusko advanced 
with twelve thousand men to attack the Russian 
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General Denisoff; but, upon approaching his 
corps, he discovered that it had united to the ar- 
my commanded by the king in person. Unable 
to face such superiot forces, he immediately re- 
tired, but was attacked next morning at daybreak 
near Sckoczyre by the allies, and, after a gallant 
resistance, his army was routed, and Cracow fell 
into the hands of the conquerors. This check 
was the more severely felt, as, about the same 
time, General Zayonschuk was defeated at 
Chelne, and obliged to recross the Vistula, leat- 
ing the whole country on the right bank of that 
river in the hands of the Russians.* 

These disasters produced a great impression. 
at Warsaw; the people, as usual, ascribed them 
to treachery, and insisted that the leaders should 
be brought to punishment; and, although the 
chiefs escaped, several persons in an inferior 
situation were arrested and thrown into prison. 
Apprehensive of some subterfuge if the accused 
were regularly brought to trial, the people as- 
sembled in tumultuous bodies, fice the pris- 
ons, erected scaffolds in the streets, and, after the 
manner of the assassins of September 2, put 
above twelve persons to death with their own 
hands. These excesses penetrated with the most 
profound grief the pure heart of Kosciusko; he 
flew to the capital, restored order, and delivered 
over to punishment the authors of the revolt. 
But the resources of the country were evidently 
unequal to the struggle; the paper money was at 
a frightful discount; and the sacrifices required 
of the nation were the more severely felt, that 
now hardly a hope of ultimate success re- 
mained.t 

The combined Russian and Prussian armies 
about thirty-five thousand strong, now advanced - 
against the capital, where Kosciusko occupied 
an intrenched camp, with twenty-five thousand 
men. During the whole of July and August, the 
besiegers were engaged in fruitless attempts to 
drive the Poles into the city; and at put are com: 
length a great convoy, with artillery pelled to raise 
and stores for a regular siege, which the siege. 
was ascending the Vistula, having been captured 
by a gentleman named Minewsky, at the head 
of a body of peasants, the King of Prussia raised 
the siege, leaving a portion of his sick and stores 
in the hands of the patriots.t 

After this success the Poles mustered nearly 
eighty thousand men under arms; but they were 
scattered over too extensive a line of country in 
order to make head against their numerous ene- 
mies; a policy tempting by the prospect it holds ° 
forth of exciting an extensive insurrection, but 
ruinous in the end, by exposing the patriotic for- 
ces to the risk of being beaten in detail. Scarce- 
ly had the Poles recovered from their intoxica- 
tion at the raising the siege of Warsaw, when 
intelligence was received of the defeat of Siza- 
kowsky, who commanded a corps of ten gk yy 
thousand men beyond the Bug, by the ~°P"°” 
Russian grand army under Suwarrow. This 
celebrated general, to whom the prin- sywarrow de- 
cipal conduct of the war was now feats one of 
committed, followed up his success- their corps. 
es with the utmost vigour. The retreating col, 
umn was again assailed on the 19th by got. jg. 
the victorious Russians, and, after a 
glorious resistance, driven into the woods be- 
tween Janow and Biala, with the loss of four 
thousand men and twenty-eight pieces of cannon, 
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Scarce three thousand Poles, with Sizakowsky 
at their head, escaped into Siedlce.* = _ 
Upon receiving the accounts of this disaster, 
Kosti .. Kosciusko resolved, by drawing to- 
osciusko is 3 
routed and gether all his detachments, to fall 
made prisoner ypon Fersen before he joined Suwar- 
at Maccowice. row and the other corps which were 
advancing against the capital. With this view 
he ordered General Poninsky to join him, and 


marched with all his disposable forces to attack 


the Russian general, who was stationed at Mac- 
cowice; but Fortune, on this occasion, cruelly 
deceived the Poles. Arrived in presence of Fer- 
sen, he found that Poninsky had not yet arrived; 
and the Russian commander, overjoyed at this 
circumstance, resolved immediately to attack 
him. In vain Kosciusko despatched courier af- 
ter courier to Poninsky to advance to his relief. 
The first was intercepted by the Cossacks, and 
the second did not arrive in time to enable him 
to take a decisive part in the approaching com- 
bat. Nevertheless, the Polish commander, aware 
of the danger of retreating with inexperienced 
troops in presence of a disciplined and superior 
enemy, determined to give battle on the follow- 
ing day, and drew up his little army with as 
much skill as the circumstances would admit.t 


~~. The forces on the opposite sides, in this ac- 


Oct. 4, 1794, tion, which ecided the fate of Po- 

: land, were nearly equal in point of 
numbers, but the adyantages of discipline. and 
equipment were decisively on the side of the 
Russians. Kosciusko commanded about ten 
thousand men, a great part of whom were re- 
cently raised and imperfectly disciplined; while 
Fersen was at the head of twelve thousand vet- 
erans, including a most formidable body of cav- 
alry. Nevertheless, the Poles, in the centre and 
right wing, made a glorious defence; but the 
left, which Poninsky should have supported, 
having been overwhelmed by the cavalry under 
Denisoff, the whole army was thrown into con- 
fusion. Kosciusko, Sizakowsky, and other gal- 
lant chiefs, in vain made the most heroic efforts 
to rally the broken troops. They were wound- 
ed, struck down, and made prisoners by the Cos- 
sacks, who inundated the field of battle, while 
the remains of the army, now reduced to seven 
thousand five hundred men, fell back in confu- 
sion towards Warsaw.} : 

After the fall of Kosciusko, who sustained in 
Patriots shut his single person the fortunes of the 
themselvesup Republic, nothing but a series of 
in Warsaw. disasters awaited the Poles. The 
Austrians, taking advantage of the general con- 
fusion, entered Gallicia, and occupied the palat- 
inates of Lublin and Landomir; while Suwar- 
row, pressing forward towards the capital, de- 
feated Mokronowsky, who, at the head of twelve 
thousand men, strove to retard the advance of 
that redoubtable commander. Invain the Poles 
made the utmost efforts; they were routed with 
the loss of four thousand men; and the patriots, 
though now despairing of success, resolved to 
sell their lives dearly, and shut themselves up in 
Warsaw, to await the approach of the con- 
queror.§ 

Suwarrow was soon at the gates of Praga, 
Storming of where twenty-six thousand men and 
Praga and One hundred pieces of cannon defend- 
Warsaw by ed the bridge of the Vistula and the 


Suwarrow. approach to the capital. ‘To assault 
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such a position with forces hardly superior was 
evidently a hazardous enterprise ; but the ap- 
proach of winter rendering it indispensable that, 
if anything was done at all, it should be imme- 
diately attempted, Suwarrow, who was habitua- 
ted to successful assaults in the Turkish wars, 
resolved to storm the city. On the 2d of No- 
vember, the Russians made their appearance 
before the glacis of Praga, and Suwarrow, hav- 
ing, in great haste, completed three powertu. 
batteries, and battered the defences in breach 
with an imposing celerity, made dispositions for 
a general assault on the following day. The 
conquerors of Ismail advanced to the attack in 
the same order which they had adopted on that 
memorable occasion. Seven columns at 4 
daybreak approached the ramparts, rap- “_ ai 
idly filled up the ditches with their fascines, 
broke down the defences, and, pouring into the 
intrenched camp, carried destruction into the 
ranks of the Poles. In vain the defenders did 
their utmost to resist the torrent. The wooden 
houses of Praga speedily took fire, and, amid 
the shouts of the victors and the cries of the in- 
habitants, the Polish battalions were borne back- 
ward to the edge of the Vistula. ‘The multitude 
of fugitives speedily broke down the bridges, and 
the citizens of Warsaw beheld with unavailing 
anguish their defenders on the other side perish- 
ing in the flames or by the sword of the con- 
querors. ‘Ten thousand soldiers fell on the spot 
nine thousand were made prisoners, Atrociousmas 
and above twelve thousand citizens, sacre by the 
of every age and sex, were put to Russians. 

the sword: a dreadful instance of carnage, 
which has left a lasting stain on the name of 
Suwarrow, and which Russia expiated in the 
conflagration of Moscow.* 

The tragedy was at an end; Warsaw capitu- 
lated two days afterward; the detached parties 
of the patriots melted away, and Poland was no 
more. On the 6th of November Suwarrow made 
his triumphant entry into the bloodstained capi- 
tal. King Stanislaus was sent into Russia, 
where he ended his days in captivity, and the 
final partition of the monarchy was effected.t 

Such was the termination of the oldest repub- 
lic in existence—such the first in- ¢ 
stance of the destruction of a mem- Bet aa 
ber of the European family by its by the fall of 
ambitious rivals. Assuch,itexcited Warsaw in 
a profound sensation in Europe; the “U"Pe-— 
folly of preceding ages, the irretrievable defects 
of the Polish Constitution, were forgotten; they 
were remembered only as the bulwark of Chris- 
tendom against the Ottomans; they appeared 
only as the succouring angel under John So- 
bieski. ‘To behold a people so ancient, so gal- 
lant, whose deeds were associated with such 
heart-stirring recollections, fall a victim to im- 
perial ingratitude and Moscovite ambition, was 
a spectacle which naturally excited the utmost 
indignation. The bloody march of the French 
Revolution, the disasters consequent on domes- 
tic dissension, were forgotten, and the Christian 
world was penetrated with a grief akin to that felt 
by all civilized nations at the fall of Jerusalem. 

The poet has celebrated these events in the 
immortal lines: 

“(Oh ! bloodiest picture in the book of Time : 

Sarmatia fell unwept, without a crime ; 


Found not a generous friend, a pitying foe, 
Strength in her arms, nor mercy in her wo! 
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Dropp’d from her nerveless grasp the shatter’d spear, 
Closed her bright eye, and curb’d her high career : 
Hope for a season bade the world farewell, 

‘And Freedom shriek’d as Kosciusko fell \” 


But the truth of history must dispel the illu- 
eeet ae ie sion, and unfold in.the fall of Po- 
‘tim of Demo- land the natural consequence of its 
craticmadness national delinquencies. Sarmatia 
and oppres- neither fell unwept nor without a 
ie crime; she fell the victim of her 
own dissensions ; of the chimera of equality in- 
sanely pursued, and the rigour of aristocracy 
unceasingly maintained; of extravagant jeal- 
ousy of every superior, and merciless oppression 
of every inferior rank. The eldest born of the 
European family was the first to perish, because 
she had thwarted all the ends of the social union; 
because she united the turbulence of Democratic 
to the exclusion of aristocratic societies ;_ be- 
eause she had the vacillation of a republic with- 
out its energy, and the oppression of a mon- 
archy without its stability. Such a system nei- 
ther could nor ought to be maintained. The in- 
ternal feuds of Poland were more fatal to hu- 
man happiness than the despotism of Russia, 
and the growth of improvement among its peo- 
ple as slow as among the ryots of Hindostan. 

In this respect the history of Muscovy affords 

1G _a striking and instructive contrast 
ee mw Gordea to the Polish annals. Commen- 
by the steady cing originally with a smaller terri- 
_growth ofRus- tory, yet farther removed from. the 
reg light of civilization; cut off, in a 
‘manner from the intelligence of the globe; deci- 
-dedly inferior in its earlier contests, the growth 
of Russia has been as steady as the decline of 
Poland. ‘The Polish Republic fell at length be- 
neath a power whom it ‘had repeatedly van- 
quished ; and its name was erased from the list 
of nations at the very time that its despotic rival 
had attained the zenith of power and glory. 
‘These facts throw a great and important light 
‘onthe causes of early civilization, and the form 
of government adapted to a barbarous age. 
‘There cannot, in such a state, be so great a mis- 
fortune as a weak, there cannot be so great a 
plessing as a powerful government. No oppres- 
‘sion is so severe as that which is there inflict- 
ed by the members of the same state on each 
other ; no anarchy so irremediable as that which 
arises from the violence of their own passions. 
"To restrain the fury and coerce the dissensions 
of its subjects is the first duty of government in 
such periods; in its inability to discharge this 
duty is to be found the real cause of the weak- 
ness of a Democratic, in the rude but effective 
performance of it, the true secret of the strength 
of a despotic state. 

Such are the ennobling effects of the <i of 
Gallant spirit freedom, even in its wildest fits, that 
of the exiled the remnant of the Polish nation, 
Polish bands. albeit bereft of a country by their 
own insanity, have by their deeds commanded 
tke respect, and by their sorrows obtained the 
-sympathy of the world. The remains of Kosci- 
usko’s bands, disdaining to live under Musco- 
‘vite oppression, have sought and found an asy- 
jum in the armies of France; they served with 
distinction both in Italy and Spain, and awaken- 
ed by their bravery that sympathy which brought 
the ‘conqueror of Europe to the walls of the 
Kremlin. Like the remains of a noble mind 
borne down by suffering, they have exhibited 
flashes of greatness even in the extremity of dis- 
aster; and, while wandering without a home, 
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from which their madness had banished them, 
obtained a respect to which their conquerors 
were strangers at the summit of their glory. 
Such is the effect even of the misdirected spirit 
of freedom; it dignifies and hallows all that it 
encircles, and, even amid the ruins which it has 
occasioned, exalts the human soul! 

The history of England has illustrated the ben- 
eficial effects which have resulted to Qomparison 
its character and institutions from the of Polish 
Norman conquest. In the severe suf- with Eng- 
fering which followed that great event, lish history. 
in the anguish of generations, were laid the deep 
and lasting foundations of English freedom. In 


‘the checkered and disastrous history of Poland 


may be traced the consequences of an opposite, 
and, at first sight, more fortunate destiny: of na- 
tional independence uninterruptedly maintained, 
and purity of race unceasingly preserved. The 
first, in the school of early adversity, were taught 
the habits and learned the wisdom necessary for 
the guidance of maturer years; the second, like 
the spoiled child, whose wishes had never been 
coerced nor passions restrained, at Jast acquired, 
on the brink of the grave, prematurely induced 
by excessive indulgence, that experience which 
should have been gained in earlier years. It is 
through this terrible, but necessary ordeal, that 
Poland is now passing; and the experience of 
ages would indeed be lost, if we did not discern 
in their present suffering the discipline necessary 
for future happiness, and in the extremity of tem- 
porary disaster, the severe school of ultimate im- 
provement. 

The partition of Poland, and scandalous con- 
duct of the states who reaped the fruit of injus- 
tice in its fall, has been the frequent subject of 
just indignation and eloquent complaint from the 
European historians ; but the connexion between. 
that calamitous event and the subsequent disas- 
ters of the partitioning powers has not hitherto 
met with due attention. Yet nothing can be 
clearer than that it was this iniquitous measure 
which brought all the misfortunes which follow- 
ed upon the European monarchies ; that it was 
it which opened the gates of Germany to French 
ambition, and brought Napoleon, with his terri- 
ble legions, to Vienna, Berlin, and the Kremlin. 
The more the campaigns of 1793 and 1794 are 
studied, the more clearly does it appear that it 
was the prospect of obtaining a share in the par- 
tition of Poland which paralyzed the allied arms, 
which intercepted and turned aside the legions 
which might have overthrown the J acobin rule, 
and created that jealousy and division among 
their rulers, which, more even than the energy: 
of the Republicans, contributed to their uniform 
and astonishing success. Had the redoubtable 
bands of Catharine been added to the armies of 
Prussia in the plains of Champaigne in 1792, or 
to those of Austria and England in the field of 
Flanders in 1793, not a doubt can remain that 
the Revolutionary party would have been over- 
come, and a constitutional monarchy established 
in France, with the entire concurrence of three 
fourths of all the respectable classes 1n the king- 
dom, Eyen in 1794, by a cordial co-operation 
of the Prussian and Austrian forces after the fall 
of Landrecy, the whole barrier erected by the ge- 
nius of Vauban might have been captured, and- 
the Revolution, thrown back upon its Own re- 
sources, been permanently prevented from pro- 
ving dangerous to the liberties of Europe, What, 
then, paralyzed the allied armies 1) the midst of 
such a career of success, and caused the cam- 
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paign to close under circumstances of such gen- 
eral disaster? The partition of Poland, which 
first retained the Prussian battalions during the 
crisis of the campaign in sullen inactivity on the 
Rhine, and then led to the precipitate and indig- 
nant abandonment of Flanders by the Austrian 
forces. ; Pty 

The subsequent fate of the partitioning pow- 
ers is a striking instance of that moral 
retribution, which, sooner or later, in 
of the parti- nations as well as individuals, attends 
tioning pow- ag flagrant act of injustice. ‘To effect 
vin the destruction of Poland, Prussia 
naralyzed her armies on the Rhine, and threw on 
‘Austria and England the whole weight of the con- 
test with Republican France. She thereby per- 
mitted the growth of its military power, and the 
battle of Jena, the treaty of Tilsit, and six years 
of bondage, were the consequence. Suwarrow 
entered Warsaw when its spires were yet gleam- 
ing with the fires of Praga, and when the Vistu- 
la‘ran red with Polish blood, and before twenty 
years had expired, a Polish army revenged on 


Subsequent 
punishment 
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the Moskwa that inhuman massacre, and the 
sack of Warsaw was forgotten in the conflagra~ 
tion of Moscow. Austria withdrew from Flan- 
ders to join in the deed of iniquity, and secure in, 
Gallicia the fruits of injustice; and twice did the 
French Guards, in consequence, pass in triumph. 
through the walls of Vienna. 

It was this scandalous spoliation, therefore, .. 
which opened the gates of Europe to French am- 
bition; and when we recollect what unheard-of, 
disasters they brought on all the partitioning 
powers, and, most of all, on Prussia, which first 
gave the example of this interested defection 
from the cause of general freedom, it is impossi- 
ble not to perceive the silent but irresistible op- 
eration of the moral laws to which the conduct. 
of nations is subjected, or to perceive in the un- 
exampled calamities which for twenty years af- 
terward desolated Europe, anything but the nat- 
ural consequence and just punishment of the 
greatest political crime which had been commit~ 
ted since the ambition of the Romans subjugated. 
mankind. 
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Sea-fight at Belleisle.-—Landing of the Emigrants in Qui- 
beron Bay.— Vigorous defensive Measures of Hoche.—'The 
Tnvaders are blockaded.—Their desperate Situation.—Un- 
fortunate Attempts at succour by the Chouan Chiefs.— 
They are repulsed.—Storming of the Royalist Intrench- 
ments.—They are driven into the Sea, or capitulate. — 
Atrocious Cruelty of the Republicans.—Noble Conduct 
and Death of the Royalist Prisoners.—Rapid Decline of 
the Royalist Cause in the West of France.—War on the 
Rhine.—Extreme Penury and Difficulties of the-Republi- 
cans on the Rhine.—State of contending Armies.—Early 
{Inactivity of the Allies.—Fall of Luxembourg. — Secret, 
Negotiations between Pichegru and the Allies.—Inactivi- 
ty of the Austrians on the Upper Rhine. — Republicans 
cross that River.—Defensive Dispositions of the Austrians. 
—Able and vigorous Measures of Clairfait—He attacks 
the Lines round Mayence.—Other Operations along the 
River. — Republicans are driven from before Manheim, 
which capitulates.—Wurimser Grives Pichegru to the 
Lines of the Queich.—Maritime Operations.—Results of 
the Campaign.—Declining Affairs and exhausted State 
of the Republicans.—Feeble Character of the War up to 
this Period.—Great Results which might have followed a 
vigoros Exertion of the Allied Strength, from the Lassi- 
tude of the Fyench. 


Tue great successes which in every quarter 
had signalized the conclusion cf the campaign of 
1794, led early in the following year to the disso- 
jution of the confederacy against the French Re- 
public. The conquest of Holland determined 
Sunlon “hee the wavering policy of Prussia. Ear- 

eae) ’ ly in January, conferences were pub- 
licly opened at Bale, and before the end of the 


month the preliminaries were signed. The pub-- 
lic articles of this treaty bound the King of Prus- 
sia to live on friendly terms with the Repub- 
lic, and not furnish succour to its enemies; to 
leave to France the undisturbed enjoyment of its 
conquests on the left bank of the Rhine, leaving 
the equivalent to be given to Prussia to ulterior 
arrangement; while, on the other hand, the 
French government engaged to withdraw its 
troops from the Prussian possessions on the right 
bank, and not treat as enemies the states of the 
Empire in which Prussia took an interest.* 

By the secret articles, ‘“‘the King of Prussia 
engaged not to undertake any hostile enterprise 
against Holland, or any country occupied by the- 
French troops ;” an indemnity was stipulated for 
Prussia, in the event of France extending her 
frontiers to the Rhine: the Republic engaged not 
to carry hostilities in the Empire beyond a fixed. 
line, and in case of the Rhine being permanently 
fixed on as the boundary of France, and inclu- 
ding the states of Deux Ponts, the Republic en- 
gaged to undertake a debt of 1,500,000 rix-dollars 
due to Prussia by that potentate.+ : 

There was, in truth, no present interest at vari-. 
ance between these powers, and the 
treaty contained little more of impor- 
tance than a recognition of the Re- France in pre= 
public by Frederic William; but ceding cam- 
there never was a more ultimately Paign. Peace 
ruinous step taken by anation. The Wi‘? Prussia. 
conquest of Holland, which overturned the bal- 
ance of power, and exposed Prussia uncovered 
to the attacks of France, should have been the 
signal for a sincere coalition, such as that which 
had coerced the ambition of Louis XIV., and 
subsequently overturned the power of Napoleon. 
What a succession of disasters would such a de- 
cided conduct in all probability have prevented ; 
what long and disastrous wars; what a prodi- 
gious effusion of human blood; what unheard-of 
efforts did it require for Prussia to regain in 1813 
the position which she occupied in 1795. But. 


* Hard,, iii, 144. + Hard., iii., 144-146 . 
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these events were buried in the womb of Fate; | 
no one then anticipated the coming disasters ; 
and the Prussian ministers deemed themselves 
fortunate in seeping from a war, in which the 
real interest of the monarchy seemed to be at 
stake. ‘They concluded peace accordingly; they 
left Austria to contend single-handed with the 
power of France, and. the battle of Jena and 
treaty of Tilsit were the consequence.*+ : 
The disunited and unwieldy mass of the Em- 
State of tha ire, without altogether discontinu- 


Empire Oct., Ing military operations, pursued 
1794 Dec. them in so languid a manner as to 
25,1108. be equivalent to a complete pacifica- 


tion. Bavaria, the Elector of Mayence, and sev- 
eral other powers, issued a declaration, that the 
States of the Empire had not taken up arms but 
for the protection of the states adjoining Alsace, 
and that they had no inclination to interfere in 
the internal affairs of France. Spain, exhausted 
and dejected, awaited only the most favourable 
opportunity of making a separate peace, and con- 
cluding a contest from which she had already 
suffered so much; while Piedmont, crushed by 
the weight of armaments beyond its strength, 
which cost more than three times the subsidies 
granted by England, equally desired a conclusion 
to hostilities without venturing to express the 
wish. The conquest of Holland re- 
lieved the French government of all 
anxiety in that quarter, by compelling 
the Dutch to conclude an alliance, of- 
fensive and defensive, with the Republic. ‘The 
ere conditions of that treaty were, that the 
nited Provinces ceded Venloo and Maestricht 
to Belgium, and bound themselves to aid the 
French with twelve ships of the line and eighteen 
trigates, and one half of the troops which they had 

under arms.t 
SES ne Se a ier als Sen 

* Jom., vii.,6. Th., vii., 202. 

+ The British historian need not hesitate to express this 
opinion, since it is not only agreeable to that of all the Ger- 
man annalists, but expressly admitted by the able and candid 
Prussian statesman, who concluded with Barthelemy, on the 
part of the Directory, that unhappy pacification. “ The 
King of Prussia,” says Prince Hardenberg, “tired of war- 
like operations, rudely awakened from his dreams on the 
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plains of Champaigne, and deeming a counter-revolution in 
France impossible, said to his ministers, ‘ Arrange matters 
as you like, provided you extricate me from the war with 
France.’ By signing the treaty of Bale, he abandoned the 
house of Orange, sacrificed Holland, laid open the Empire 
to French invasion, and prepared the ruin of the ancient 
Germanic Constitution. Despising the lessons of history, 
that prince forgot that, no sooner was the independence of 
Holland menaced in the end of the seventeenth century, 
than a league of all the sovereigns of Europe was formed to 
yestrain the ambition of Louis XIV. ; while at this time, the 
invasion of the same country, effected under the Republican 
panners, led to a dissolution of the coalition of kings against 
the French Revolution. From that moment every throne 
was stripped of the magic halo which heretofore had sur- 
rounded it. Accident merely prevented the treaty of Bale 
from being followed by a general revolution in Europe. 

«“ Had Frederic William been animated with the spirit of 
Frederic the Great, he would have negotiated with the olive 
pranch in one hand and the sword in the other, and sup- 
porting Holland, he would even have included it in the line 
of his military protection. By so doing, he would have risen 
to the rank not only of the mediator, but the arbiter of Eu- 
rope, and been enabled to aspire to the glorious mission of 
balancing the dominion of the seas against Continental des- 
potism. Whereas, the peace of Bale, concluded on narrow 
views, and without any regard to the common cause, destroy- 
ed the personal character of Frederic William, and stripped 
the Prussian monarchy of its glorious reputation. We may 
add, that if, ten years afterward, Prussia was precipitated 
jnto the abyss, it is to be imputed to its blind and obstinate 
adherence to the system of neutrality, which commenced 
with the treaty of Bale. Noone felt this more deeply, or ex- 
pressed it more loudly, than the Prussian diplomatist who 
concluded that pacification.”— Prince Hardenberg’s Memoirs, 

*3u.. 150, 151. + Jom. i 8, 16,18. Th., vil., 203, 
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Thus the whole weight of the war fell on Aus 
triaand England. The former of these p,.., 
powers had suffered too much by the pene a 
loss of the Low Countries to permit her Austria and 
to think of peace, while the disasters Eugland. 
she had experienced had not as yet been so great 
as to compel her to renounce the hope of regain- 
ing them. 

_ Mr. Pitt, however, was indefatigable in his ef- 
forts to revive the confederacy: and 

he met with a worthy ally in Thugut, 4th and 20th 
who directed the cabinet of Vienna,” ™*¥ 17% 
On the 4th of May, 1795, a treaty, offensive and 
defensive, was concluded between the two pow- 
ers, by which Austria engaged to maintain, 
200,000 men in the field during the approaching 


| campaign, and England to furnish a subsidy of 


£6,000,000 sterling. The utmost efforts were at: 
the same time made to re-enforce the imperial 
armies on the Rhine.* 

England made exertions for the prosecution of 
the war more considerable than she parts of 
had yet put forth, and seemed sensible England: te 
that the national strength required to maintain 
be more fully exerted now that the war the war. 
approached her own shores. Her naval force 


was augmented to 100,000 seamen, and one hun-- 
dred and eight ships of the line put in commission,, 


and the land forces raised to 150,000 men. The 
expenditure of the year, exclusive of the interest 
of the national debt, amounted to £27,500,000, 
of which £18,000,000 was raised by loan, and. 
£3,500,000 by exchequer bills. To pandandsea 
such an immense extent, thus early forces, and 
in the contest, was the ruinous sys- Supplies. 
tem of providing for the expenses of the year by 
borrowing adopted by the British government. 


New taxes to the amount of £1,600,000 were im— 


posed, and, notwithstanding the most vehement 


debates on the conduct of administration, and the’ 


original expedience of the war, all parties in Par- 


liament concurred in the necessity, now that we 


were embarked in the contest, of prosecuting it 
with vigour.t 


On the 18th of February, an alliance, offensive 


and defensive, was concluded between 
Great Britain, Austria, and Russia. 
This important event, the first step to- 
wards the great and decisive share which that 


Russia. 


ower ultimately took in the contest, was not,. 
owever, at first productive of any results, The 


Empress Catharine, whose attention was wholly 
engrossed in securing the immense territories: 


which had fallen to her by the partition of Poland,. 


merely sent a fleet of twelve ships of the line and. 


eight frigates to re-enforce Admiral Duncan, 


who was cruizing in the North Seas, to blockade: 


the squadron recently acquired by France from 
the Dutch Republic; but neither had any oppor~ 
tunity to measure their strength with the enemy. 
A powerful and energetic party in England 
still declaimed against the war as UN- Ayeuments 
just and unnecessary, and viewed with in England 
secret complacency the triumphs of against war- 
the Republican forces. It was urged in Parlia- 
ment that the Revolutionary government in 
France being now overturned, and one profess= 
ing moderation installed in its stead, the great 
object of the war was in fact at an end: that the 
continued disasters of the allies proved the im- 
possibility of forcing a government on France 
contrary to the inclination of its inhabitants: that. 


* Jom., vii., 15, 16. Parl. Hist., xxxii., 576. 
+ New Ann. Reg., 1795, p. 31, 33, 45, 49. 
+ Jom., vii., 11, 17. 
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the confederacy was now in fact dissolved, and 
the first opportunity should therefore be seized to 
conclude a contest from which no rational hopes 
of success any longer remained: that if we con- 
tinued fighting till the Bourbons were restored, 
it was impossible to see any end to the contest, 
or to the burden which would be imposed upon 
England during its continuance: that nothing 
but disaster had hitherto been experienced in the 
struggle; and if that was the case formerly, 
-when all Europe was arrayed against the Repub- 
lic, what might be now expected when England 
and Austria alone were left to continue the strug- 
gle,* and the French power extended from the 
Pyrenees to the Texel? that every consideration 
of safety and expedience, therefore, recommend- 
ed the speedy close of a contest, of doubtful pol- 
icy in its commencement, and more than doubt- 
ful justice in its principles. 
Mr. Pitt replied, that the object of the war was 
not to force the people of France to 
aa cig adopt any particular form of govern- 
ip ment, but merely to secure their neigh- 
bours from their aggression; and that, although 
hhe much feared that no security could be found 
for this till a monarchy was restored in that 
country, yet that it was no part of the allied pol- 
icy to compel its adoption: that the government 
of the French Republic was changed in form 
only, and not in spirit, and was as formidable as 
‘when the war was first provoked by the declama- 
tions of the Girondists: that hostilities would 
again be commenced as soon as the military 
“power of their enemies was dissolved, and that 
the allies would then find it as difficult a matter 
to reassemble their forces, as the French would 
now find it to dissolve theirs: that it was highly 
improbable that the Republican government 
‘would be able to induce men accustomed to war 
-and rapine to return to the peaceful occupations 
of life, and much more likely that they would 
find it necessary to employ them in schemes of 
ambition and plunder, to prevent them from turn- 
ing their arms against domestic authority: that 
-war, however costly, at least gave to England se- 
curity, and it would be highly impolitic to ex- 
change this for the peril necessarily consequent 
upon a resumption of amicable relations with a 
country in such a state of political contagion: 
that peace would at once prove destructive to the 
French West India islands, by delivering them 
over to anarchy and Jacobinism, and from them 
the flame of servile revolt would speedily spread 
“to our own colonial possessions in that quarter: 
‘that, notwithstanding the great successes of the 
French on the Continent, the balance of conquest 
in the contest with England was decidedly in fa- 
vour of this country ; that the losses of the Re- 
publicans in wealth and resources had been 
greater since the beginning of the war than those 
of all the allies put together: that the forced re- 
quisitions and assignats of the French, which 
had hitherto maintained the contest, could not be 
continued without the severities of the Reign of 
‘Terror; and that now was the time, by vigorous- 
ly continuing the contest, to compel the Directo- 
ry to augment their redundant paper currency, 
aand thus accelerate the ruin which it was evident 
such a system must sooner or later bring on the 
financial resources of the country.t 
The internal feeling of England, notwithstand- 


* Mr. Fox and Wilberforce’s Speech. New Ann. Reg., 
4795, 13,14 Parl. Debates, xxxii., 231, 242. 

t New Ann. Reg., 1795, p. 16,17. Parl, Debates, xxxii.; 
242, 251. 
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ing the continued ill success of its Great increase 
arms, was daily becoming more inthe patriot 
unanimous in foie of the war. ic spirit of the 
The atrocities of the Jacobins had People. 

moderated the ardour of many of the most en- 
lightened of their early friends, and confirmed the 
hostility of almost all the et and influential 
classes; the spectacle of the numerous and in- 
teresting emigrant families who had been redu- 
ced from the height of prosperity to utter desti- 
tution awakened the compassion of the humane 
over the whole country; while the immense suc- 
cesses of the Republicans, and, above all, the oc- 
cupation of Holland, excited the hereditary and 
ill-extinguished jealousy of the English people of 
their ancient rivals. Although, therefore, the di- 
vision of parties continued most vehement, and 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act still 


invested the government with extraordinary pow-. 


ers, yet the feeling of the country was gradually 
becoming more united,* and its passions, like 
those of a combatant who has been wounded in 
the strife, were waxing warmer with all the blood 
which it had lost. 

In France, on the other hand, the exhaustion 
consequent upon a state of extraordina- pFypaust- 
ry and unparalleled exertion was rap- ed state of 
idly beginning to display itself. The France. 
system of the convention had consisted in spend- 
ing the capital of the country by means of con- 
fiscations, forced loans, and military requisitions, 
and the issue of assignats, supported by the Reign 
of Terror, had, beyond all former example, car- 
ried their design into effect. But all such violent 
means of obtaining supplies can, in their own 
nature, only be temporary ; how great soever may 
be the accumaulated wealth of a state, it must in 
time be exhausted, if not supplied by the con- 
tinued rills of private industry. The Reign of 
Terror, by stopping all the efforts of individuals 
to better their condition, and paralyzing the arms 
of labour over the whole country, dried up the 
sources of national wealth; even had the fall of 
Robespierre not put a period to the violent means 
adopted for rendering it available to the state, the 
same result must soon have followed from the 
cessation of all the sources of its supply.t 

During the winter of 1794, the French govern- 
ment made the greatest exertions to Naval 
put their navy on a respectable foot- tions in che 
ing, but all their efforts on that ele- Mediterrane- 
ment led to nothing but disaster, an. Combat 
Early in March the Toulon fleet, °f LSpezia. 
consisting of thirteen ships of the line, put to sea, 
with the design of expelling the English squad- 
ron from the Gulf of Genoa, and landing an ex 
pedition in Corsica. Being ignorant of their in 
tention, Lord Hotham, who commanded the 
English blockading fleet, was at Leghorn at the 
time, and they succeeded in capturing the Ber- 
wick, of seventy-four guns, in the Gulf of St. 
Florent, which found itself surrounded by the 
French fleet before its crew were aware it had 
put to sea. But the British admiral was not 
long intaking his revenge. On the 7thof March 
he set sail from Leghorn with thirteen Jine-of- 
battle ships, and on the 13th fell in with 
the French squadron of the same force. iicecdove ae 
By a skilful manceuvre he succeeded in cutting 
off two ships of the line, the Ca Ira and the Cen- 
seur, which fell into the hands of the British ; 
and the remainder of the fleet, after a severe but 
Tg ene ene a ge eas 

* Ann. Reg., 1795, p. 34, 42. . 
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“partial action, was compelled to fall back to the 
sles de Hyeres, and disembark the land troops 
which they had on board) By this vigorous 
stroke the object of the expedition in the recovery 
of Corsica was entirely frustrated; and such was 
the dismay with which the soldiers were inspired 
from their sufferings during its continuance, that 
out of eighteen thousand men who were origi- 
“nally embarked, only ten thousand reached the 
French army, then lying in the Marquisate of 
Oneille.* 
Meanwhile the courts of Vienna and of Turin 
“Warin the Were making the most vigorous ef- 
Maritime forts for the prosecution of the war 
Alps. on the Piedmontese frontier. The 
Austrians re-enforced the King of Sardinia with 
fifteen thousand men, and the Piedmontese troops 
yaised the effective force in the field to fifty thou- 
sand meh. ‘The French troops on the same 
frontier were in a still greater state of destitution 
and misery than the army of the Rhine. From 
the effect of desertion and sickness, during the 
severe winter of 1794, amid the inhospitable re- 
gions ef the Alps, the total effective forces on 
that frontier did not exceed forty-five thousand. 
‘They occupied the whole crest of the mountains, 
from Vado to the Little St. Bernard, while eigh- 
teen thousand of the allied forces were stationed 
in front of Cairo, fifteen thousand near Ceva, 
ten thousand in the valleys of Stura and Suza, 
and six thousand on the lofty ridges which close 
the upper extremity of the valley of the Aosta. 
Generally speaking, the Republicans were perch- 
ed on the summits of the mountains, while the 
Piedmontese forces occupied the narrow defiles 
‘where they sunk down into the Italian plains.t 
The campaign commenced by a well-concert- 
May 12. & enterprise of the French on the Col 
May 12. Dumont, near Mont Cenis, which the 
Piedmontese occupied with a force of two thou- 
sand men, from whence they were driven with 
considerable loss. But shortly afterward, Kel- 
lJerman having been obliged to weaken his right 
by large detachments, to suppress a revolt at 
‘Toulon, the Imperialists resolved to take the 
lead by offensive operations against the French 
forces stationed in the Maritime Alps. For this 
June 20, PUTpose a simultaneous attack was made 
; * on the Republican posts at St. Giacomo, 
Bardinetto, and Vado, which were all fortified. 
; Though the French gained an ad- 
peal ane vantage at the Col di Tende, their 
* line was forced back after several 
days’ fighting. The Republicans were obliged 
to evacuate all their positions in the Maritime 
Junegs, “!PS: The allied forces occupied Loa- 
‘ no, Finale, and Voltri, with all the maga- 
‘zines and artillery which had been collected 
there, and threatened the country of Nice and 
the territory of the Republic. Had the allied 
generals pushed their advantages with vigour, 
the whole right wing of the French army might 
have been driven from the mountains, or de- 
stroyed; for they could have collected thirty 
thousand fresh troops, flushed with victory, to 
‘crush twenty thousand, harassed with fatigue, 
destitute of shoes, and literally starving. _Kel. 
Difficult situ. lerman, with the aid of his chief of 
Ation of the _ the staff, Berthier, exerted the utmost 
French. degree of skill and ability to compen- 
sate the inferiority of their force ; but it was with 
‘the greatest difficulty, and only by pledging their 


* Ann. Reg., 1795, p. 138. Jom., vii., 72, 74. 
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private credit for the supplies of the army, that 
they: were enabled either to procure provisions 
for the troops, or inspire them with the resolu- 
tion to defend the rugged and desolate ridge in 
which the contest was carried on. ‘Their situa- 
tion was rendered the more desperate by an un- 
successful naval action between the British and 
Toulon fleets in the Bay of Frejus, in the course 
uf which, the Alcide, of seventy-four guns, blew 
up; and the French squadron, severely shattered, 
was compelled to take refuge in the harbour of 
Toulon. Fortunately for the Republicans, di- 
visions between the allied generals at this time 
paralyzed their movements, and prevented them 
from following up those advantages which their 
recent successes and the open communication 
with the English fleet seemed to afford.* 

These disasters on the frontiers of Provence 
induced the government to detach French armies 
seven thousand men from the army strongly re-en- 
of the Eastern Pyrenees, and ten forced, 
thousand from the army of the Rhine, to re-en- 
force the combatants on the Alps. Their arri- 
val, towards the end of August, restored the su- 
periority to the Republican side, while no corre- 
sponding addition was made to the forces of the 
allied generals: another proof, among the many 
which these campaigns afforded, of the total 
want of concert which prevailed between the al- 
lies on the vast circle of operations from the 
Rhine to the Mediterranean, and the inestimable 
advantages which the French derived from the 
unity of government and interior line of commu- 
nication which they enjoyed. ‘The consequences 
soon proved ruinous to the allied armies.t 

Kellerman, at liberty by this powerful re-en- 
forcement to resume the offensive, 
and encouraged by the evident dis- eee ne 
cord between the allied generals, : 
formed the design of separating the Sardinian 
from the Austrian forces by a concentrated at- 
tack upon the centre of their line, and compelling 
the latter to give battle alone in the valley of 
Loano. But before this plan could be carried 
into effect, the peace with Spain enabled the 
government to detach to the support of the army 
of Italy the army of the Eastern Pyrenees, 
which arrived in the Maritime Alps before the 
end of September, and the command of the whole 
given to General Scherer, Kellerman being de- 
tached to the command of the forces in Savoy. 
This great addition rendered the Republicans 
nearly double of the allied forces in that quarter; 
while the courts of Turin and Vienna took no 
steps to avert the storm preparing to burst upon 
their heads. In truth, the Piedmontese govern- 
ment, experiencing the fate of all weak states in 
alliance with powerful ones, began to be as jeal- 
ous of its friends as its enemies; while the im- 
perial generals rendered it too evident, by their 
manner and conduct, that they had no confidence 
either in the sincerity of the government or the 
efficiency of their soldiers. Devins trusted for 
his support, not to the strength of the mountains 
which he occupied, but the co-operation of the 
English fleet in the Bay of Genoa: a signal er- 
ror, which soon led to the most disastrous con- 
sequences.t 

The Austrian army, consisting of forty thou- 
sand men, was posted in a strong 
and fortified position, having its left hampers 
resting on the little seaport town of 
98,101. Toul., v., 293, 297, 300. 
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Loano, and its right extending to the summit of 
the impending heights to the northward, from 
whence it communicated by a chain of fortified 
posts with the strong places of Ceva, Mondovi, 
and Coni, held by the Piedmontese troops. Their 
position was strong, but it was balanced by the 
circumstance that, in case of disaster, the left 
wing had no means of retreat. The Republi- 
cans occupied a position in front of their oppo- 
nents, their right resting on the little village of 
Borghetto, on the seacoast, their left extending 
to the Col di Tende and the summits of the 
Maritime Alps. ‘The army at first consisted 
only of thirty-seven thousand men, but it was 
raised by the successive arrival of the columns 
from the Eastern Pyrenees, before the middle of 
November, to sixty thousand men. Massena, 
who had acquired a remarkable knowledge of 
the localities of that rugged district during the 
preceding campaigns, and whose great military 
abilities had already become conspicuous, was 
intrusted with the command of the attack. Not- 
withstanding the vast accession of force which 
the Republicans had received, and the increased 
activity which they had for some time evinced, 
the Austrian commander was so little aware of 
his danger, that he lay at La Pietra, detained by 
an abscess in his mouth, while his officers were 
chiefly assembled at Feriole, when they were 
roused from a ball by the sound of the French 
cannon, at six o’clock on the morning of the 23d 
of November.* 

Scherer, the general-in-chief, commanded the 
right wing, Augereau the centre, and Serrurier the 
left. Massena’s design was to force the Austrian 
centre with an overwhelming force, and from 

. that vantage-ground to take the remainder of the 
line in flank and rear. After haranguing his 
troops, he led them to the assault. The Austrian 
Nov. 23, 1795, Centre, commanded by Argenteau, 

made an obstinate resistance at the 
posts of Bardinetto and Melogno; but such was 
the vehemence of the fresh columns which the 
Republicans brought up to the assault, that they 
were compelled at length to retire to a second 
line on the right bank of the Bormida. Massena 
soon forced that position also, and by so doing 
got into the interior of the Austrian line, and was 
able to take all their positions in rear. The 
result of this first day’s combat was, that the cen- 
tre of the allies being forced, their left-wing was 
liable to be overwhelmed by the combined attacks 
of the French centre and right wing.t 

No sooner was the Austrian general made 
Noy. 24, Sensible of this disaster, than he took the 

; most precipitate steps to draw back his 
right wing. But he was not permitted to do this 
without sustaining the greatest losses. By break 
of day Augereau was climbing the heights of the 
Apennines, while his victorious battalions were 
driving everything before them on their sides. In 
conducting their retreat, the Imperialists did not 
display the vigour or decision which could alone 
save them in such perilous circumstances, and 
which, on the preceding day, had extricated the 
division commanded by Roccavina from equal 
danger. The consequence was, that they were 
beset on all sides in a ravine, which formed their 
only line of retreat; the head of the column 
seized with a panic, was driven back upon the 
centre, and thrown into utter confusion; and in 
the midst of an unparalleled scene of carnage and 
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horror, forty-eight pieces of cannon and one 
hundred caissons were abandoned. The other 
column of the right wing only escaped by beta~ 
king themselves to almost inaccessible paths, and 
abandoning all their artillery, and at length, with. 
great difficulty, effected their retreat by the road 
of the Corniché. Five thousand prisoners, eigh- 
ty piéces of cannon, and an immense quantity of 
ammunition and magazines, fell into the hands 
of the victors;* the total loss on the side of the 
Austrians was not less than seven thousand, 
while that of the French hardly amounted to one 
thousand. men. 

This great victory, which terminated the cam- 
paign of 1795 in the Alps, was of 
decisive importance to the Republic. 
It gave the French winter-quarters 
at Loano, Savona, Vado, and other places on the- 
Italian side of the Apennines, and by rendering 
them masters of the valleys of the Orba, the 
Bormida, and the Tanaro, afforded every facility, 
at the commencement of the following campaign,. 
for achieving the great object of separating the 
Austrian from the Piedmontese troops. In Sa- 
voy, the early fall of the snows precludéd active: 
operations at that rigorous season ; but the French, 
continued to occupy their elevated position on 
the summits of the ridge of Mont Genevre,. 
Mont Cenis, and the Little St. Bernard.+ 

This battle, the most decisive yet gained from 
the commencement of the war by the Tactics b 
Republican forces, is well deserving which it an 
of consideration. It was the first gained by the 
instance of the successful application Republicans. 
by the French troops of those principles of strat-. 
egy which were afterward carried to such per- 
fection by Napoleon. It is the first victory in; 
which a decisive advantage was gained, where 
the strength of the adverse army was at once: 
broken by the number of prisoners and artillery 
which were taken. The same principles which. 
the English adopted under Rodney and Howe, 
that of breaking the line, and falling with an. 
overwhelming force upon one wing, was here 
carried into execution with decisive effect. It is. 
worthy of observation, that this system was thus. 
practically accomplished, and fully understood,. 
by Massena before Napoleon ever had the com. 
mand of an army: another proof, among the- 
many which exist, that even the greatest genius. 
cannot, by more than a few years, anticipate the 
lights of the age. Such a plan is the natural re- 
sult of conscious prowess, and an experienced. 
Superiority in combat, which leads the attacking 
force to throw itself, without hesitation, into the 
midst of the enemy’s columns. It will never be 
adopted but by the party by whom such a supe- 
Tiority is felt; it will never be successful but 
where such a ny exists. 

The war on the Spanish frontier, during this 
campaign, was speedily brought to a Warin Spai 
successful termination. In the West- InBeciae <s 
erm Pyrenees, the Republicans, du- erations in 
ring the winter, had sustained the Catalonia. 
greatest losses from sickness: no less than twelve. 
thousand men perished in the hospitals since the 
troops went into their cantonments, and twenty— 
five thousand were still sick; only twenty-five: 
thousand, out of a nominal force of sixty thou- 
sand, were in a condition to take the field, and 
they, having long been reduced to half a ration a 
day, looked more like Spectres than men. It was. 
re es a eee 
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mot till the beginning of June that the Republican 
forces were so much strengthened, by re-enforce- 
ments from the interior, as to be able to take the 
field. ‘The fall of Figueras and Rosas gave the 
French a secure base for their operations in Cat- 
alonia; but the operations there, though upon the 
whole successful, were not of any decisive im- 
portance. The Spanish army in that quarter 
“was stationed on the river La Fluvia. Several 
combats of inconsiderable importance took place, 
the most remarkable of which was that of Bezalu, 
~where Augereau, with a small force, defeated all 
the efforts of the Spanish army. The opposing 
-armies were still on the Fluvia, when the treaty 
of peace between the two powers suspended all 
fariher hostilities.* 

It was in Biscay that the decisive action took 
Great suce Place which hastened this important 
wcesses of the event. Twelve thousand men de- 
Republicans tached from the army of La Vendée, 
in Biscay. and replaced’ in that quarter by the 
troops who had been engaged in the reduction of 
Luxembourg, at length put the French command- 
er in a condition to take the field. Towards 
Fane 25 the end of June, the campaign commen- 

‘ced by an unsuccessful attempt of the 
French upon the corps commanded by Felan- 
gieri; but in the beginning of July, Moncey 
forced the passage of the River Deva, and by a 
‘vigorous attack with his centre, sueceeded in di- 
viding the Spanish army into two parts, and in- 
terposing a hostile force between them. General 
July 17 Crespo, who commanded the Spanish 

‘ left, was so vigorously pursued by the 
Republicans, that he was compelled to abandon 
Hoth Bilboa and Vittoria, and found himself 
driven to the frontiers of Old Castile, with a force 
reduced by the sword and desertion to seven 
thousand men. The left wing of the invading 
army was not so successful; and preparations 
were making for the investment of Pampeluna, 
when hostilities were terminated by the intelli- 
gence of the treaty of Bale, concluded on the 12th 
of July between the hostile powers.t 

By this treaty Spain recognised the French 


Peace be- Republic, and ceded to France the 
tween France Spanish half of the island of St. 
andSpain. Domingo: an acquisition more em- 


parrassing than valuable, in the state of anarchy 
to which the precipitate measures for the eman- 
cipation of the negroes had reduced that once 
flourishing colony. In return, the Republic re- 
July 12, 1795 linquished all its conquests in Eu- 
=" yope, and the frontiers of the two 
states were fixed as before the commencement 
‘of hostilities. The principal advantage gained 
to France by this treaty—and it proved, in the end, 
a most important one—was the command which 
it gave the government of two experienced and 
courageous armies, who were forthwith trans- 
ferred to the seat of war in the Alps, and laid the 
foundation of the great achievements which in 
the following campaign signalized the progress 
of the army of Italy. 
During the whole winter of 1794, the uncon- 
Pacification querable Charette maintained, with 
of La Ven- a few thousand men, the contest in 
‘dee. La Vendée. The increase of the Re- 
publican forces, the diminution of his own fol- 
‘lowers, seemed only to augment the resources 
of his courage. So highly was his perseverance 
prized, that Suwarrow wrote with his own hand 
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a letter expressive of his admiration; and all the 
princes of Europe looked to him as the only man 
capable of restoring the royal cause. But after - 
the fall of Robespierre. and the execution of Car- 
rier, more moderate ideas began to prevail in the 
French government, and the Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety became weary of a contest apparent- 
ly interminable, and hicks consumed in self- 
destruction a large portion of the forces of the 
Republic. At the suggestion of Carnot, they 
published a proclamation, couched in terms of 
reconciliation and amity; and this 5,, 1 qr95 
having led to an address in similar pean 
terms from the Royalist chiefs, conferences took 
place between the contending parties, and a trea- 
ty was concluded at La Jaunais for the final 
pacification of the west of France.* 

The principal conditions of this treaty were 
the free and undisturbed exercise of 
their religion to the inhabitants of 
the insurgent district; the estab- 
lishment of a corps of two thousand territorial 
guards, composed of the natives of the country, . 
and paid by government; the immediate pay- 
ment of two millions of francs for the expenses 
of the war; various indemnities to the greatest 
sufferers from its ravages; the removal of the 
sequestration laid on the emigrants, and all con- 
demned by the Revolutionary Tribunal,;: the 
tacit permission to the people to retain their 
arms, and an exemption from every kind of tax, 
levy, or requisition. On their side, the Royalists 
engaged to submit to the laws of the Republic, 
and, as soon as possible, surrender their artillery. 
There were also secret articles, the exact nature 
of which has never been ascertained; but Cha- 
rette and the Royalist party have always main- 
tained that they contained an engagement on 
the part of! the convention, as soon as the state 
of the public feeling would admit of it, to restore 
the monarchy. This treaty, though not at the 


Treaty with 
the insurgents. 


time embraced by Stofflet and the Chouans, was 
shortly after acceded to by both the one and the 
other.t 

Nine ate after the signature of this treaty, 
Charette and his officers made a tri- , ,.; * 
umphal entry into Nantes, amid the Ap eee 
acclamations of the inhabitants. Discharges of 
artillery announced the passage of the Loire, the 
scene of so many Republican murders by the 
Royalist hero, who was mounted on a splendid 
charger, dressed in blue, with the Royalist scarf 
and a plume of white feathers on his head. Four 
of his lieutenants rode by his side, arrayed in the 
same manner, which formed a painful contrast 
with the dress of the commissioners of the con- 
vention, distinguished chiefly by the red cap of 
liberty.t oe 

But, after the first tumults of public joy had 
subsided, it became evident that the treaty was 
a truce rather than a final pacification, and that 
the seeds of inextinguishable discord subsisted 
between the opposite parties. The Royalists 


and the Republicans lived exclusively with each 
other: the officers of Charette appeared at the 
theatre with the white cockade; though he him- 
self, who }:ad so often rivalled Coligny in wat, 
surpassed him in prudence and caution during 
peace. Carefully avoiding every menacing OF 
shostile expression, he was yet reserved and cir- 
cumspect in his demeanour ; and it was evident 
to-all, that, though anxious to avoid an immedi- 
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ate rupture, he had no confidence in the continu- 
ance of the accommodation. The members of 
the Committee of Public Safety were impressed 
with the same conviction. ‘he answer they 
made to their friends, when pressed on the sub- 
ject of the treaty, was, “We have little reliance 
on the submission of Charette; but we are al- 
ways gaining time, and preparing the means of 
crushing him on the first symptoms of a revolt.* 
___ In truth, the Republican pride had too good 
Treason to be mortified at this treaty. Conquer- 
ors of all their other enemies, they were yet 
seemingly humbled by their own subjects; and 
the peasants of La Vendée had extorted terms 
which the kings of Europe had in vain contend- 
ed for. It is painful to think that the renewal 
of hostilities in this district, and its tragic termi- 
nation, was owing to the delusive hopes held out 
by, and ill-judged assistance of Great Britain. 
luduced by the flattering accounts of the emi- 
re. grants, the British government had 
aes jong been making great preparations 
wberon. fo a descent on the western coast of 
"France, by a corps of those expatriated nobles, 
whose fortunes had been rendered all but desper- 
ate by the Revolution. Its success appeared to 
them so certain, that all the terrors of the laws 
against the emigrants could not prevent a large 
force from being recruited among the emigrants 
in England and Germany, and the prisoners of 
war in the British prisons. They Judged, per- 
haps wisely, that as the expected movement was 
to be wholly national, it would be inexpedient to 
give the command of the expedition to.a British 
commander, or support it by any considerable 
body of English troops. The forces embarked 
consisted of six thousand emigrants in the pay 
of England, a regiment of artillerymen from 
Toulon, and they carried with t eighty pieces 
of cannon, with all their equipages and arms, 
and clothing for eighty thousand men. They 
were divided into two divisions; the first com- 
manded by Puisaye, whose representations had 
been the origin of the plan, and the second by 
the Count de Sombreuil. A third division of 
English troops was destined to support the two 
first, when they had made good their landing on 
the French coast. The command of the whole 
was given to the Count d’Artois, and great hopes 
were entertained of its success, not so much from 
the numerical amount of the forces on board, as 
the illustrious names which the nobles bore, and 
the expected co-operation of the Chouans and 
Vendéans, who had engaged, on the first appear- 
ance of a prince of the blood, to place eighty 
thousand men at his disposal.t 
The naval affairs of the French on the west- 
Running ern coast had been so unfortunate as 
sea-fight at to promise every facility to the inva- 
Belleisle. ding force, In winter, the Brest fleet, 
in obedience to the positive orders of govern- 
ment, put to sea, but its raw and inexperienced 
crews were totally unable to face the tempests, 
which kept even the hardy veterans of England 
in their harbours. The squadron was dispersed 
by a storm, five ships of the line were lost, and 
the remainder so much damaged, that twelve 
line-of-battle ships were alone able, in June, to 
put to sea. This fleet, accompanied by thirteen 
frigates, surprised the advanced guard of the 
Channel fleet, under the command of Admiral 
Cornwallis, near Belleisle, on the 7th of June, 
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but such was the skill and intrepidity, of the 
British admiral, that he succeeded in maintain- 
ing a running fight the whole day, and at length 
extricated his little squadron, without any loss, 
from the fearful odds by which they were assail- 
ed. Six days afterward, Lord Bridport, with. 
fourteen ships of the line and eight frigates, hove 
in sight, and, after two days’ manceuvring, suc- 
ceeded in compelling the enemy to engage. The: 
British admiral bore down in two columns on. 
the hostile fleet, who, instead of awaiting the 
contest, immediately fell into confusion, and. 
strained every nerve to escape. In the running 
fight, three ships of the line were captured by the 
English, and, if the wind had permitted all their 
squadron to take part in the action, there can be 
no doubt that the whole French fleet would have 
been taken or destroyed. As it was, they were 
so discomfited, that they crowded all sail till 
they reached the harbour of L’Orient, and made 
no attempt during the remainder of the season to: 
dispute with the British the empire of the seas.* 
This brilliant engagement having removed 
all obstacles to the expedition, the Landing of the 
three divisions of the emigrants set. emigrants in 
sail, and on the 27th appeared in Quiberon Bay 
Quiberon Bay. They immediately landed, toy 
the amount in all of about ten thousand men,,. 
and made themselves masters of the fort of Pen- 
thievre, which defends the entrance of the penin- 
sula of the same name, and, encouraged by this 
success, disembarked all the immense stores and 
train of artillery, which were intended to organ- 
ize the whole Royalist forces of the west of 
France. But dissensions immediately afterward. 
broke out between Puisaye and D’Hervilly, nei- 
ther of whom was clearly invested with the su- 
preme direction, the former having the command 
of the emigrants, the latter of the British forces. 
At the same time, a small force detached into: 
the interior having experienced a check, the 
troops were withdrawn into the peninsula and 
forts. The Chouans, indeed, flocked in great 
numbers to the spot, and ten thousand of these 
brave irregulars were armed and clothed from. 
the British fleet; but it was soon discovered that 
their desultory mode of fighting was altogether 
unsuited for co-operation with regular forces ; 
and, on the first oceasion on which they encoun- 
tered. the Republicans, they dispersed, leaving 
the emigrants exposed to the whole shock of the 
enemy. This check was decisive of the fate of 
the expedition; the troops were all crowded into- 
the peninsula, and lines hastily constructed to 
defend its entrance: and it was determined to re- 
main on the defensive; a ruinous policy for an. 
invading force, and which can hardly fail of ex- 
posing it to destruction.t 
_ Meanwhile, an inconceivable degree of agita- 
tion prevailed in the Morbihan and all along the 
western coast of France. The appearance of a 
few vessels in the Bay of Quiberon before the 
fleet arrived, filled the peasantry with the most 
tumultuous joy; without the aid of couriers or 
telegraphs, the intelligence spread ina few hours 
through the whole province, and 500,000 individ- 
uals, men, women, and children, spent the night 
round their cottages, too anxious to sleep, and 
listening to every breeze for farther information. 
One of their chiefs, D’Allegré, embarked on 
board a fishing vessel, and reached Lord Corn- 
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wallis’s vessel, from whom he received a liberal 
supply of powder, which was openly disembark- 
ed on the coast. Instantly the whole population 
were at work; every hand was turned towards 
the manufacture of the implements of war, ‘The 
lead was stripped from the roofs of the houses and 
churches, and rapidly converted into balls; the 
women and children made cartridges;* not a 
hand was idle; universal joy prevailed; the mo- 
ment of deliverance appeared to be at hand. 
The intelligence of the disembarcation of the 
Vigorous Royalist forces excited the utmost sen- 
measures sution through all France, and demon- 
of Hoche. strated what mighi have been the results 
if a powerful army, capable of arresting the Re- 
publicans in the field, had been thrown into the 
western provinces while its numerous bands 
were organized in an effective manner. Hoche 
immediately took the most vigorous measures to 
face the danger; his forces were so 
disposed as to overawe Brittany, and 
stifle the symptoms of insurrection 
which manifested themselves in that extensive 
aistrict, while he himself, having collected seven 
thousand men, proceeded to the attack of the 
peninsula of Quiberon. On the 7th of 


The invaders 
are blockaded. 


eh ay July, he advanced in close columns to | 


the lines, and, after a smart actior ‘ove the 
Royalists back in confusion to th -.enched 
camp which they had formed near f urt Penthie- 
yre. This disaster led to an open rupture be- 
tween the emigrants and Chouan chiefs; mutn- 
ally exasperated, they accused each other of the 
bad success of the Operations, and many thou- 
sands of the latter disbanded, and sought to es- 
ape from the peninsula.t 
While vigour and resolution thus character- 
ized all the operations of the Republicans, dis- 
union and misunderstanding paralyzed the im- 
mense force which, under able and united man- 
agement, might have been placed at the disposal 
of the Royalists. The Royalist committee at 
Paris, either ignorant of, or determined to coun- 
teract the designs of Puisaye on the coast, sent 
instructions to Charette and the Vendéans in 
Lower Poitou to attempt no movement till the 
fleet appeared on his own shores; he, in conse- 
quence, renewed his treaty with the convention, 
at the very time when the expedition was appear- 
ing off Quiberon Bay, and refused to accept the 
arms, ammunition, and money which Lord 
Cornwallis tendered to enable him to act with 
effect, At the very time when everything de- 
pended upon unity of action and a vigorous dem- 
onstration of strength in the outset, the Royalists 
of Poitou, Anjou, Upper Brittany, and Maine 
were kept in a state of inactivity by the Royal- 
ist committee, while the emigrants and the peas- 
ants of the Morbihan, not a tenth part of the real 
force of the insurgents, sustained the whole 
weight of the Republican power.t ; 
The misery of the troops, cooped up in the 
e camp, soon became extreme. Eigh- 
Their desper- teen thousand men found themselves 
ste seats shut up in a corner of land, without 
tents or lodgings of any sort to protect them from 
the weaher, and the want of provisions soon 
rendered it absolutely necessary to discover some 
means of enlarging the sphere of their operations. 
In this extremity, Puisaye, whose courage Tose 
‘With the difficulties with which he was surround- 


ed, resolved to make an effort to raise the block- 
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ade. He was the more encouraged to make this- 
attempt from the arrival of the third division of 
the expedition, under the Count de Sombreuil, 
with the best regiments of the Royalists, 
and bearing with him the commission to 77 }°- 
himself as commander-in-chief of the whole allied. 
forces. For this purpose, four thousand Chou- 
ans, under the command of Tinteniac, were sent. 
by sea to the point of St. James, to attack the Re- 
publican intrenchments in rear, while Count. 
Vauban, with three thousand, was despatched to. 
Carnac, to combine with him in the same ob- 
ject, and Puisaye, at the head of the main body, 
assailed them in front.* 

Notwithstanding the extensive line, embracing: 
twenty leagues, over which this at- pphappy at- 
tack on the Republican intrench- cite suc 
ments was combined, it might have cour by the 
been attended with success, had not Chouan chiefs. 
Tinteniac, misled by orders received from the 
Royal Committee at Paris, been induced, after 
landing, to move to Elvin, where he indeed de- 
stroyed a Republican detachment, but was pre~- 
vented from taking any part in the decisive ac- 
tion which ensued in the Peninsula; while Vau- 
ban, repulsed at Carnac, was compelled to re- 
embark his troops, and came back only in ume: 
to witness the rout of the main body of the Roy~ 
alists. Meanwhile, Puisaye, ignorant of these: 
disasters, marched out of his camp at daybreak 
on the 16th, at the head of four thousand 
five hundred gallant men, and-advanced sees 
towards the enemy. The Republicans fell back: 
at his approach to their intrenchments, and a 
distant discharge of musketry made the Royalists: 
believe that Tinteniac and Vauban had already 
begun the attack in the rear, and that the decisive 
moment wascome. Fullofjoy and hope, Puisaye 
gave the signal for the assault, and the emigrant. 
battalions advanced with the utmost intrepidity 
to the foot of the redoubts; but scarcely had they 
reached them, when several masked batteries 
opened a terrible fire of grape, a shower of mus 
ketry from above mowed down their ranks, 
while the strength of the works in front rendered. 
any farther advance impossible. The expected. 
attack in the rear never appeared; the Royalists. 
were exposed alone to the devastating fire of the 
intrenchments, and after sustaining it for some 
time with firmness, Puisaye, seeing that the ex- 
pected diversion had not taken. place, gave the: 
signal for a retreat. It was soon converted into 
a rout by the Republican cavalry, which issued. 
with fury out of their lines, and threw the re~ 
tiring columns into disorder :+ D’Hervilly was 
killed, and the assailants driven back with such. 
vehemence to the fort, that, but for the fire of the 
English cruisers, they would have entered it pell-— 
mell with the fugitives. 

This bloody repulse was. a mortal stroke to 
the Royalists. Tinteniac, returning from 
his unfortunate digression to Elvin to- 
wards the scene of action on the follow- 
ing day, was encountered and killed, after the 
dispersion of his forces, by a light column of the 
Republicans. On the same day, Som- 5). 17 
breuil disembarked his forces, but they “"” —"° 
arrived in the fort only in time to share in the 
massacre which was approaching. Hoche, re~ 
solved not to let the Royalists recover from their 
“consternation, determined to storm the fort by 
escalade, without going through a regular siege. 
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; On the night of the 20th of July the Re- 
July 20. \yplicans advanced in silence along the 
shore, mule the roar of the waves, occasioned by 
a violent wind, prevented the sound of their foot- 
Storming of Steps from being heard in ‘the fort. 
the Royalists’ A division, under Menaye, threw 
intrenchments. themselves into the sea, in order to 
get round the rocks on which the redoubts were 
erected, while Hoche himself advanced with the 
main body to escalade the ramparts in front. 
Menaye advanced in silence with the water u 
to the shoulders of his grenadiers, and thoug 
many were swallowed up by the waves, a suffi- 
cient number got through the perilous pass to 
ascend and mount the rocky ascent of the fort on 
the side next the sea. Meanwhile the garrison, 
‘confident in their numbers, were reposing in 
fancied security, when the sentinels on the wails 
-discovered a long moving shadow at the foot of 
the works. The alarm was instantly given; the 
cannon fired on the living mass, and the soldiers 
of Hoche, torn in pieces by the unexpected dis- 
charge, were falling into confusion and preparing 
to fly, when a loud shout from the other side an- 
mounced the success of the escalading party un- 
der Menaye, and the light of the cannons showed 
them the tricolour flag flying on the highest part 
‘of the fort. At this joyful sight the Republicans 
returned with fury to the charge, the walls were 
«quickly scaled, and the Royalists driven from 
their posts with such precipitation, that a large 
park of artillery, placed in one of the most ad- 
‘vanced quarters, was abandoned.* 

Meanwhile, Puisaye and Vauban, who were 
“They: are awakened by the noise, made ineffec- 
driven into. tual efforts to rally the fugitives in the 
the sea,and Peninsula. It was no longer possible ; 
capitulate. terror had seized every heart; emi- 
grants, Chouans, men and women, rushed in 
confusion towards the beach, while Hoche, vig- 
orously following up his success, was driving 
them before him at the point of the bayonet. 
Eleven hundred brave men, the remains of the 
emigrant legions, in vain formed their ranks, and 
demanded with loud cries to be led back to re- 
gain the fort. Puisaye had gone on board the 
English squadron, in order to put in safety his 
correspondence, which would have compromised 
almost the whole of Brittany, and the young and 
gallant Sombreuil could only draw up his little 
corps on the last extremity of the sand, while the 
surrounding waves were filled with unfortunate 
fugitives, striving, amid loud cries and showers 
of balls, to gain the fishing barks which hovered 
in the distance.t Many of these boats sunk from 
the crowds which filled them, and seven hundred 
persons lost their lives in that way. The English 
fieet, from the violence of the tempest, was un- 
able to approach the shore, and the remains of 
the emigrants were supported only by the fire of 
an English corvette, which swept the beach. At 
length the Republicans, penetrated with admira- 
tion for the noble conduct of their enemies, called 
out to them to lay down their arms, and they 
-Should be treated as prisoners of war; and Som- 
Ypreuil, with generous devotion, stipulated that 
the soldiers should be treated as prisoners of war, 
and the emigrants allowed to embark, without 
providing anything for his own personal safety. 

. The capitulation was agreed to by Humbert and 
the officers present, though Hoche was not im- 
»plicated in it; and upon its assurance, an officer 

* Jom., vii, 162-166. Th., vii., 488-490. Lac., xii., 342, 
343. Beauch., iii., 509, 517. 
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was despatched through the surf, who, with 
great difficulty, reached the corvette, and stopped 
its destructive fire.*t The wretched fugitives, 
numbers of whom were women, who had crowd- 
ed round this last band of their defenders, now 
rushed in despair into the waves, deeming in- 
stant destruction preferable to the lingering tor- 
ments awaiting them from their conquerors; 
from the beach the Republicans fired at their 
heads, while many of the Royalist officers, in 
despair, fell on their swords, and others had their 
hands cut off in clinging to the boats which were 
already loaded with fugitives. Though numbers 
were drowned, yet many were saved by the skill 
and intrepidity of the boats of the British fleet, 
who advanced to their assistance.t One of the 
last boats which approached the British squadron 
contained the Duke of Levis, severely wounded. 
Such was the multitude which crowded the 
shore, that the British boats were compelled to 
keep off for fear of being sunk by the numbers 
who rushed into them. “ Approach,” exclaimed 
the French to the boatmen; “‘ we ask you only 
to take up our commander, who is bleeding to 
death.” ‘The ensign-bearer of the regiment of 
Hervilly added, “Only save my standard, and 
I die content:” with heroic selfdevotion, they 
handed up their leader and standard, and return- 
ed to the Republican fire, which speedily sent 
them to the bottom. 

Tallien, whom the convention had sent down 
with full power, as commissioner of Atrocious cru- 
government, to Quiberon Bay, made elty of the Re- 
an atrocious use of this victory, and publicans. 
stained with ineffaceable disgrace the glory of 
his triumph over Robespierre. In defiance of 
the verbal capitulation entered into with the 
Royalists by Humbert and the officers engaged 
in the combat, he caused the emigrant prisoners, 
eight hundred in number, to be conveyed to Au- 
ray, where they were confined in the churches, 
which had been converted into temporary pris- 
ons, while he himself repaired to Paris, where, 
by a cruel report, he prevailed upon the govern- 
ment to disregard the capitulation, and bathe 
their hands in the blood of the noblest men in 
France. “The emigrants,” said he, “that vile 
assemblage of ruffians, sustained by Pitt, those 
execrable authors of all our disasters, have been 
driven into the waves by the brave soldiers of 
the Republic; but the waves have thrown them 
back upon the sword of the law. In vain-have 
they sent forward some flags of truce to obtain 
conditions: what legal bond can exist between 
us and rebels, if it be not that of vengeance and 
death?” In pursuance of this advice, the con- 
vention decreed that the prisoners should be put 
to death, notwithstanding the efforts of the brave 
Hoche, who exerted himself for the side of mercy.§ 


* Jom., vii., 171. Lac., xii., 350. Beauch., iii. 
591, eee ) Xil., , iii., 509, 520, 

+ Humbert advanced with the white flag, and said aloud, 
so as to be heard by the whole line, ‘‘ Lay down your arms ; 
surrender; the prisoners shall be spared.” At the same 
time, he asked a conference with the Royalist general. Som- 
breuil advanced, and after a few minutes’ conversation with 
the Republican, returned to his own troops, and called out 
aloud that he had agreed on a capitulation with the general 
of the enemy. Many of his officers, more accustomed to the 
treachery of the Republicans, refused to trust to their prom- 
ises, and declared that they would rather fight it out to the 
last. ‘‘ What!” said Sombreuil, “do you not believe the 
word of a Frenchman?” ‘‘ The faith of the Republicans,” 
said Lanlivy, ‘‘is so well known to me, that I will engage 
we shall all be sacrificed.” His prophecy proved too true. 

t Lac., xii, 350. Jom., vii., 168, 169. Th., vii., 493 
Beauch., i1i., 526, 527. 
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“The unfortunate men were soon aware of the 
Noble conduet fate which awaited them; and their 
and death of conduct in the last extremity reflect- 
the Royalist ed as much honour on the Royalist, 
prisoners. —_ as their murder did disgrace on the 
Republican cause. The ministers of religion 
penetrated into those asylums of approaching 
death, and the Christian faith supported the last 
hours of their numerous inmates. An old priest, 
covered with rags and filth, one of the few who 
had escaped the sword of the Republicans, con- 
veyed its consolations to the numerous captives ; 
and they joined with him in the last offices of re- 
digion. ‘Their last prayers were for their king, 
their country, and the pardon of their enemies. 
To the executioners they gave the garments 
which were still at their disposal. Such was the 
impression produced by the touching spectacle, 
ahat even the Republican soldiers, who had been 
brought up without any sort of religious impres- 
sions, were moved to tears, and joined, uncover- 
-ed, in the ceremonies which they then, for the 

rst time in their lives, had witnessed.* 

When brought before the military commis- 
sion, Sombreuil disdained to make any appeal 
in favour of himself; but asserted, in the most 
solemn terms, that the capitulation had guaran- 
teed the lives of his followers, and that their ex- 
ecution was a crime which neither God nor man 
would pardon. When led out to execution, he 
refused to have his eyes bandaged; and when 
desired to kneel down to receive the fatal dis- 
charge, replied, after a moment’s reflection, “I 
will do so; but I bend one knee to my God and 
another to my sovereign.” The other victims 
who were led forth, insisted in such vehement 
terms on the, capitulation, that the Republican 
officers were obliged to give them a respite; but 
the convention refused to listen to the dictates of 
humanity, and they were all ordered for execu- 
tion. Seven hundred and eleven perished with 
a constancy worthy of a happier fate; the re- 
mainder were suffered to escape by the indul- 
gence of the soldiers who were intrusted with 
their massacre, and the humanity of the com- 
mnissioner who succeeded Tallien in the com- 
mand. These atrocious scenes took place in a 
meadow near Auray, still held in the highest 
veneration by the inhabitants, by whom it is 
termed the field of martyrs.t 

The broken remains of the Quiberon expedi- 

tion were landed in the Isle of Houat, 
where they were soon after joined 
by an expedition of two thousand 
five hundred men from England, 
which took possession of the Isle 
‘Dieu, and where the Count d’Artois assumed 
the command. The insurgents of La Vendée, 
under Charette, marched in three columns to the 
Sables d@’Olonne to join the expedition; but so 
rapid and decisive were the measures of Hoche, 
that they were soon assailed by a superior force, 
and compelled to seek safety by separating in 
the forest of Aizenay. Several partial insurrec- 
tions atthe same time broke out in Brittany; 
but, from want of concert among the Royalist 
chiefs, they came to nothing. Soon. after, the 
English expedition, not having met with the ex- 
pected co-operation, abandoned Isle Dieu, which 
was found to be totally unserviceable as a naval 
station, and returned, with the Count d’ Artois, 
to Great Britain. From that moment the affairs 


* Lac., xii., 356. Beauch., iii., 529, 530, 539. 
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of the Royalists rapidly declined in all the west- 
ern provinces; the efforts of the Chouans and 
Vendéans were confined to an inconsiderable 
guerilla warfare; and it was finally extinguish- 
ed in the succeeding year by the great army and 
able dispositions of Hoche, whom the Directory 
invested, at the end of the campaign, with the 
supreme command. Itis painful to reflect how 
different might have been the issue of the cam- 
paign had Great Britain really put forth its 
strength in the contest, and instead of landing a 
few thousand men on a coast bristling with bay- 
onets, sent thirty thousand men to make head 
against the Republicans, till the Royalist forces 
were so organized as to be able to take the field 
with regular troops.* 

The situation of the armies on the northern 
and eastern frontier remained the same 
as at the conclusion of the last cam- 
paign; but their strength and efficiency 
had singularly diminished during the severe win- 
ter and spring which followed. Moreau had re- 
ceived the command of the army of the north, 


War on the 
Rhine. 


encamped in Holland; Jourdan that of the Sam- 


bre and Meuse, stationed on the Rhine, near Co- 
logne; Pichegru that of the army of the Rhine, 
cantoned from Mayence to Strasburg. But all 
these forces were in a state of ex- ,, 
treme penury, from the fall of the pa- ae vi 
per money in which their pay was culties of the 
received, and totally destitute of the Republivans 
equipments necessary for carrying beet ar red 
on acampaign. They had neither caissons, nor 
horses, nor magazines; the soldiers were almost 
naked, and the generals even frequently in want 
of the necessaries of life, from the failure of the 
eight francs a month in silver, which formed the 
inconsiderable, but necessary supplement to their 

aper salaries. ‘Those who were stationed in 
oreign countries contrived indeed, by contribu- 
tions upon the vanquished, to supply the defi- 
ciency of their nominal pay, and the luxury in 
which they lived formed a strange and painful 
contrast to the destitute situation of their brethren 
on the soil of the Republic. Jourdan had nei- 
ther a bridge equipage to enable him to cross the 
Rhine, nor a sufficiency of horses to move his 
artillery and baggage ; Kleber, in front of May- 
ence, had not a quarter of the artillery, or stores 
necessary for the siege of the place. Disci- 
pline had relaxed with the long-continued suf- 
ferings of the soldiers, and the inactivity con- 
sequent on such a state of destitution had con- 
siderably diminished their military spirit. Mul- 
titudes had taken advantage of the relaxation of 
authority following the fall of Robespierre to 
desert and return to their homes; and the gov- 
ernment, so far from being able to bring them 
back to their colours, were not even able to levy 
conscripts in the interior to supply their place. 
Numbers resorted to Paris, where the conven- 
tion were happy to form them into battalions, for 
their own protection against the fury of the Jaco- 
bins. Soon the intelligence spread that the de- 
serters were undisturbed in the interior; and this 
extended the contagion to such a degree, that in 
a short time a fourth of the effective force had 
returned to their homes. ‘The soldiers thought 
they had done enough for their country when they 
had repelled the enemy from its frontiers, and ad- 
vanced its standards to the Rhine; the generals, 
doubtful of their authority, did not venture to take 
Pee eee 
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severe measures with the refractory ; and those 
who remained, discouraged by the loss of so great 
a number of their comrades, felt that depression 
which is the surest forerunner of defeat.* 

The Austrians, on the other hand, having made 
State ofthe the greatest efforts during the winter to 
contending re-enforce their armies, and not hav- 
armies. ing, as yet, experienced any part of the 
exhaustion which extraordinary exertion had 
brought on the Republican forces, were in a 
much better state, both in point of numbers, dis- 
cipline, and equipment. Including the contin- 
gents of Swabia and Bavaria, their forces on the 
Rhine had been raised to 150,000 men; while 
the French forces on the same frontier, though 
nominally amounting to 370,000 men, could only 
muster 144,450 in the fieldt But such was the 
state of destitution of these forces, that the cavalry 
was almost completely dismounted; and Jour- 
dan could not move a few marches from his sup- 
plies until he got twenty-five thousand horses 
for the service of his artillery.t 

The Rhine, that majestic stream, so long the 
boundary of the Roman Empire, separated the 
contending armies from the Alps to the ocean. 
The Imperialists alone had the advantage ari- 
sing from the possession of Mayence. That bul- 
wark of the Kmpire had been put into the best 
possible state of defence, and gave the allies the 
means of making an irruption with security upon 

the left bank. Notwithstanding this 
June 24,1795. reat advantage, such was the con- 
sternation produced by their former reverses, that 
Barly inac- they remained inactive on the right 
tivityofthe bank of the river till the end of June, 
allies. when - Marshal Bender, having ex- 
hausted all his means of subsistence, and seeing 
no hope of relief, was compelled to 
Balle yer surrender the important fortress of 
mabours- —_ Luxembourg to the Republican gen- 
erals.§ Ten thousand men, and an immense 
train of artillery, on this occasion fell into the 
hands of the victors. 

While the Imperialists were thus allowing the 
Pee Ne bulwark of the Lower Rhine to fall 
tations be- into the hands ofthe enemy, the Prince 
tween Pich- of Conde, on the Upper Rhine, was 
egru andthe engaged in a negotiation, by which he 
ie hoped to procure the frontier fortress- 
es of Alsace for the Bourbon princes. This 
prince, whose little corps formed part of the left 
wing of the Austrian army, was engaged in a 
correspondence with the malecontents in Alsace; 
and from them he learned that Pichegru was not 
altogether inaccessible to negotiation. In fact, 
this illustrious man was, on many accounts, dis- 
5 SE ei a. SOIR TORRY STE et ASI 

* Mig., ii., 402. Th., vii., 434. Jom., vii., 56, 58. St. 
Cyr, iii., 31, 34, 41, 50. 

+ The distribution of the Republican forces at the com- 
mencement of the campaign was as follows in effective 


troops, deducting the detachments and sick. 
Nominal, inclu- 


Active. Garrisons. ding Garrisons 
North. : «2. ssee 67,910 29,000 136,250 
Sambre and Meuse 87,630 66,000 170,300 
Rhine and Moselle 56,820 96,800 193,670 
Alps:<.-. <5 aea-see 14,000 4,800 21,000 
Jtalyaateterel Ne Oe 27,500 24,000 93,500 
Eastern Pyrenees - 43,290 4,000 82,790 
Western ditto...++ 33,780 5,000 75,180 
AWGRE Gea meses 42,000 70,200 
Shores of Brittany. 51.000 78,400 
Cherbourg.» .++-++ 26,000 37,700 

449,930 229,600. 958,990* 


t Jom., vii., 38, 59. . St. Cyr, iii., 35. 
$ Th., vii., 435. Jom., vii, 61.; 
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contented both with his own situation and that of © 
the country. Like Dumourier and La Fayette, . 


he had been horror-struck with the atrocities of the 
convention, and saw no hope of permanent amend- 
ment in the weak and disunited government which 
had succeeded it; while, at the same time, the state 
of destitution to which, in common with all the 
army, he was reduced by the fall of the assignats, 
in which their pay was received, rendered him 


discontented with a government which made such, 


returns to great patriotic services. During all. 
the extremities of the Reign of Terror, Pichegru 
and his army, instead of obeying the sanguinary 
orders of the dictators, had done everything in 
their power to furnish the means of escape to 
their victims. He had nobly refused to execute 
the inhuman decree which forbade the Repub- 
lican soldiers to make prisoners of the English. 
troops. His soldiers, after the conquest of Hol- 
land, had set a rare example of discipline ; and 
the sway he had acquired over them was such as 
to prevent all the license and insubordination 
which had followed the conquest of Flanders by 
the forces of Dumourier. 
ces, nothing was more natural or more laudable 
than that the same general who had secured the 


independence of his country by his arms, should ; 


strive to establish its internal prosperity by the 
restoration of a constitutional throne; and it is 
certain that he engaged in a correspondence with 
the Prince of Condé for the attainment of this 
object. The Republican historians allege that 
his fidelity was shaken by different motives; that 
his passion for eee was restrained by the 
elusory nature o 

inally four thousand frances a month, was, in re- 
ality, only one hundred francs, from the depre- 
ciation of the assignats, and that he yielded to 
the offer of a marshal’s baton, the government of 


Alsace, a pension of 200,000 francs, the chateau - 


and park of Chambold, and a million in silver. 
No decisive evidence has yet been produced on. 
the subject; but it is certain that, after six months 


consumed in mysterious communication, Piche-- 
gru broke off the negotiation, and prepared to” 
obey the orders of the convention by commen-. 


cing the campaign.* ~ 
_ Wurmser, to whom the cabinet of Vienna had. 
intrusted the command of its forces Inactivity of 


on the Upper Rhine, remained till the the Austrians. 


beginning of September without ta- on the Upper. 
king any step. Mutually afraid, the Rhine. 

hostile armies occupied the opposite banks of 
the Rhine without making any movement to dis- 
quiet each other. His forces, including garri- 


sons, amounted to eighty thousand men; while 


those of Clairfait, including the same species of 


force, were ninety-six thousand. The formida-- 


ble state of defence in which Mayence had been: 
placed, left no hope of reducing it without a reg- 
ular siege; while a squadron of gunboats on the 
Rhine gave the allies the command both of that 
stream and of the numerous islands which lay on. 
its bosom.t 

J on having at length procured the neces- 
sary bridge equipage, prepared to ; 
cross the Rhine ms the vapiening of a Pree, 
September. Onthe 6thofthatmonth er. Sept. 6, 
he effected the passage without any 17% 
serious opposition, at Kicheleamp, Neuwied, and 
Dusseldorf, and compelled the garrison of the lat- 
ter town to capitulate. After repulsing the Aus- 
Gran ant Lac., xiii, 86. Jom,, vii., 62, 67, St. 
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trian. corps in that vicinity, he advanced slowly 
towards the Lahn, and established him- 

Sept. 20. <if onthat stream a fortnight afterward. 
Meanwhile Pichegru, in obedience to the orders 
ef government, crossed the Upper Rhine at Man- 
heim, and, by the terrors of a bombardment, com- 
pect that important city, one of the principal 
uiwarks of Germany, to capitulate. ‘This un- 
expected event threatened to change the fortune 
af the war; for Pichegru, now securely based on 
the Rhine, seemed equaily in a situation to com- 
bine with Jourdan for a general attack on the al- 
lied forces, or to direct his arms to the reduction 
Defensive dis: Of Mayence. Alarmed by these suc- 
positions ofthe cesses, the Austrian generals made 
Austrians. the most prudent dispositions which 
could have been adopted to arrest the enemy. 
Pr Clairfait, unable, after the loss of Man- 

Pt.22. heim, to defend the line of the Lahn, 
abandoned his position on that river, and fell 
back behind the Mein; while Jourdan, follow- 
ing his opponent, and leaving a division before 
Ehrenbreitstein, descended into the rich valley of 
the Mein, and invested Mayence on the right 
bank of the Rhine, at the same time that Piche- 
gru was debouching from Manheim.* 

In these critical circumstances, Clairfait dis- 
Able andvig- Played a degree of vigour and ability 
orous meas- Which led to the most important re- 
ures of Clair- sults. 
Sait. sand Hungarian recruits, that able 
general deemed himself in a situation to resume 
the offensive; and, accumulating his forces on 
his own right, he succeeded, by a skilful march, 
in turning the French left, and forcing them to 
fall back into a situation where they had the en- 
emy in their front, and the Rhine in their rear. 
Jourdan was now in the most perilous position ; 
his communications being threatened, his flank 
turned, and his rear resting on a great river, ex- 
posed his army to destruction in the event of de- 
feat. To dvert the catastrophe of the French 
army a century before at Turin, no other course 
yemained but to raise the siege of Mayence, and 
fall with his whole forces on Clairfait, who was 
now in communication with Wurmser, or to 
abandon all his positions, and recross the Rhine. 
The disorganized state of his army rendered the 
latter project, afterward so ably practised by Na- 
poleon before Mantua, impracticable, and there- 
fore he commenced his retreat. It was conduct- 
ed in the utmost confusion; cannon, men, and 
horses arrived pell-mell at the bridges over the 
Rhine, and hardly fifty men of any corps were to 
be found together when they regained the right 
bank. ‘The loss in men was inconsiderable, but 
the moral consequences of the retrograde move- 
. ment were equivalent to a severe defeat. Had 
' Clairfait been aware of the circumstance, a great 
and decisive blow might have been struck; for 
General Marceau, to whom the blockade of Eh- 
yenbreitstein had been intrusted, having burned 
his flotilla when he raised the siege, some of the 
burning vessels were carried down by the stream 
to Neuwied, where they set fire to the bridge es- 
tablished at that place, which was speedily con- 
sumed. Kleber, with twenty-five thousand men, 
‘who had not as yet repassed, was now 1n a des- 

erate situation; but, fortunately for him, the al- 
ies were ignorant of the accident, and Clairfait 
about the same time relinquished the pursutt, 
and drew his forces towards Mayence,t where 

* Jom., vii. 19% Toul., v., 314. St. Cyr, iii., 105, 110. 
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he meditated. operations, which soon produced 
the most important results. Nien 

Suddenly abandoning the pursuit of the French 
left wing, this intrepid general turned oct. 99. qe 
by forced marches to Mayence, at the atiackatthe 
head of a chosen corps, and at day- lines round 
break on the following morning issu- Mayenee. 
ed out by several columns to attack the lines of 
eircumvallation, which were still in the hands of 
the Republicans, on the left bank of the river. 
These lines, whose remains still excite the ad- 
miration of the traveller, were of immense ex- 
tent, and required an army for their defence. 
The French army had been engaged for a year 
in their construction, and they were garrisoned 
by thirty thousand men. The secret of the march 
of the imperial army had been so well preserved, 
that the besiegers were first apprized of their ar- 
rival by the sight of the formidable columns 
which advanced to storm their intrenchments, 
The Imperialists advanced in three columns, and 
in admirable order, to the assault; and such was 
the consternation of the Republicans, that they 
abandoned the first line almost without opposi- 
tion. Such an event is generally decisive of the 
result in the defence of intrenchments, because 
the defenders are thunderstruck by seeing their 
redoubts forced in any quarter, and, instead of 
thinking of driving back the enemy, as in the 
open field, betake themselves to a precipitate 
flight. So it proved on the present occasion. 
The measures of the Austrians were so well ta- ° 
ken, that the French found themselves assailed 
in all quarters at once; they made, for some time, 
an obstinate defence in the second line, but at 
length, perceiving that they were turned by other 
forces which had crossed below Mayence, they 
fell into confusion, and fled in all directions. 
Their loss in this brilliant affair was three thou- 
sand men, and the whole artillery, magazines, 
and stores which they had collected with so much 
care for the siege of the bulwark of Germany. 
This attack on the part of Clairfait other oper 
was combined with other operations ations along 
along the whole line, from Coblentz to this river. 
Manheim, On the same day on which it took 
place, an island, which the Republicans had for- 
tified, a league above Coblentz, was captured, 
with two battalions which composed its garri- 
son; and by this success, which rendered the 
evacuation of the téfe dw pont of Neuwied una- 
voidable, they were entirely driven below May- 
ence to the left bank of the river. At the same 
time, Wurmser attacked and carried the téte du 
pont erected by Pichegru on the Neckar; and 
this success, coupled with the great blow struck 
by Clairfait, compelled Pichegru to retire behind 
the Pfrim, which was not accomplished 9, 9) 
without the utmost confusion. The small oe 
number of troops which Clairfait had brought to 
the left bank of the Rhine alone saved the Re- 
publicans on this occasion from the greatest dis- 
asters.* 

Pichegru had left a garrison ten thousand 
strong in Manheim, and the position Republicans 
which he had oceupied enabled him are driven 
to communicate with the place by his fo 
right flank. Despairing of being able ie 
to effect its reduction as long as this communi- 
cation was preserved open, the Austrians yy 
resolved to dislodge the French from their 
position. For this purpose, Clairfait was re-en« 
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forced with twelve thousand men from the army of 
the Upper Rhine, and he immediately made prep- 
Nov. 10 arations for an attack. It took place on the 
*““: following day, and, after an obstinate re- 
sistance, the Republicans were compelled to aban- 
don the line of the Pfrim, and retire behind the 
Elsbach, leaving Manheim to its own resources.* 
While these important events were going for- 
ward on the Upper Rhine, Jourdan; with his de- 
feated and discouraged force, was suffering the 
most cruel perplexity on the Lower. His army 
was with difficulty reorganized, and put in a 
condition for active service; and the Directory 
having meanwhile succeeded to the helm of 
affairs, Carnot transmitted to him the most press- 
ing orders to advance to the succour of Man- 
heim, which was now severely pressed by the 
‘Austrians. At length, towards the end of No- 
vember, he put himself in motion at 
Nov. 26. the head of forty thousand men, and ad- 
vanced to the Natre, in the midst of the most 
dreadful weather; but all his efforts were in 
vain. The central position of Clairfait and 
‘Wurmser both covered the siege of Manheim, 
and prevented the junction of the Republican 
Nov. 28 armies; the defiles by which a commu- 
ov. 28. nication could have been maintained 
were all in the hands of the Imperialists, and, 
after several unsuccessful attacks, Jourdan was 
obliged to fall back, leaving Manheim 
to its fate. That important place, 
with a garrison of nine thousand men, 
capitulated at the same time to Wurmser.t 
This important event was decisive of the fate 
swunnser Of, the campaign. -Wurmser, now 
drives Piche- relieved from all apprehensions as 
gru to the to his communications, brought. his 
ines of the whole forces to the left bank of the 
Quiegp. Rhine, and drove back Pichegru to 
the lines of the Quiech and the neighbourhood 
of Landau; while Clairfait pressed Jourdan so 
severely, that he began to construct an intrench- 
ed camp at Traerbach, with a view to secure 
his passage over the Moselle. In this disas- 
trous state, it was with the utmost joy that he 
Dec. 16 received a proposition from the Austri- 
ee. “ans, who, as well as their opponents, 
were exhausted with the fatigues of the cam- 
paign, for a suspension of arms during the win- 


Manheim 
capitulates. 


ter,t in virtue of which, a line of demarcation |° 


was drawn between the contending parties, and 
both armies were put into winter-quarters on the 
ieft bank of the Rhine. 

The French marine were so completely bro- 
ken by the disasters in the Mediterra- 
nean and at L’Orient, that nothing 
more of consequence took place at sea 
during the remainder of the year. The English 
availed themselves of their maritime supremacy 
to make themselves masters of the important 
station of the Cape of Good Hope, which sur- 
rendered to Sir James Craig on the 16th of Sep- 
tember. Unable to act in large squadrons, the 
French confined themselves to mere predatory 
expeditions ; and the vast extent of the English 
commerce afforded them an ample field for this 
species of warfare, from which, towards the 
close of the year, they derived great success.§ 

By the result of this campaign the allies gained 
considerable advantage. ‘The career of French 


Maritime 
operations. 


* Toul., v., 324. Th., viii., 95. St. Cyr, iii., 210, 219. 

+ Jom., vii., 270, 272, 274. Toul., v., 324. Th., viii., 115. 
St. Cyr, iii., 257. 

$ Jom., vii.,276. Th., viii., 130. Toul., v., 323. St. Cyr, 
ii., 240. § Ann. Reg., 1795, p. 139 Jom., vii., 330, 
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conquest was checked, the Repub- 
lican soldiers driven with disgrace 
behind the Rhine; and while the 
imperial forces, so lately disheartened and de- 
sponding, were pressing forward with the ener- 
gy of conquest, their opponents, distracted and 
disorderly, had lost all the spirit with which 
they formerly were animated. The movements 
of Clairfait and Wurmser proved that they had 
profited by the example of their adversaries ; 
their tactics were no longer confined to a war of 
posts, or the establishment of a cordon over an 
extensive line of country, but showed that they 
were aware of the value of an interior line of 
operations, and of the importance of bringing an 
overwhelming force to the decisive point. By 
adopting these principles, they checked the ca- 
reer of conquest, restored the spirit of their troops, 
and not only counterbalanced the disadvantage 
of inferior numbers, but inflicted severe losses 
upon their adversaries. 

This result was the natural effect of the con- 
tinuance of the contest. The ener- peclining af 
gy of a democracy is often formida- fairs and ex- 
ble during a period of popular ex- hausted state 


citement, and is capable of produ- o sae Repub- 
1 . 


Results of the 
campaign. 


limited, period; but it rarely succeeds in main- 
taing a lasting contest with a regular and or- 
ganized government. The efforts of the popu- 
lace resemble the spring of a wild beast; if the 
first burst fails, they rarely attempt a second. 
During the invasions of 1793 and 1794, the 
French nation were animated with an extraordi- 
nary spirit, and urged to the defence of their 
country by every motive which can sway a mul- 
titude; but their efforts, how great soever, ne- 
cessarily and rapidly declined. During the con- 
test they had exhausted the means of maintain- 
ing a prolonged war ; the vehemence of their ex- 
ertions, and the tyranny by which they were 
called forth, rendéring it impossible that they 
could be continued. ‘The nation, accordingly, 
which had 1,200,000 men on foot during the in- 
vasion of 1794, could not muster a third of the 
number in the following campaign; and the 
victor of Fleurus, within a year after his tri- 
umph, was compelled to yield to an inferior 
enemy. 

Nothing, aes 8 ae remarkable, than the 
comparatively bloodless character = 
of the war up to this period. The et ee 
battle of Jemappes, which gave war up to this 
Flanders to Dumourier;. that of Pend. 
Nerwinde, which restored it to the Imperialists ; 
that of Fleurus, which gave it back to the Re- 
publicans, were all concluded at a cost of less 


than five thousand men to the vanquished; and. 


the loss sustained by the French at storming the 
lines of Mayence, which decided the fate of the 
German campaign, was only fhree. thousand 
men; whereas the loss of the Austrians at 
Aspern was thirty thousand; that of the Rus- 
sians at Borodino, forty thousand; that of the 
allies at Waterloo, twenty thousand; and out of 
seven thousand five hundred native English who 
conquered at Albuera, hardly two thousand were 
unwounded at the conclusion of the fight. So 
much more desperately did the parties fight as 
the contest advanced; so much more vehement 
were the passions excited in its latter stages; 
and so much more terrible was the struggle when 


the Republicans, instead of the lukewarm sol-. 


diers of the south, met the sturdy inhabitants of 
the north of Europe. 


“6 


1794.) 


Everything, therefore, conspires to indicate, 
Great results ‘Hat, by a concentrated and vigorous 
which might flort, after the first burst of French 
have followed patriotism was over, the objects of 
pect Seat the war might have been achieved ; 
lied strength. Ot certainly the forcing of a hateful 

dynasty upon France, but the com- 
pelling it to retire within those limits which are 
consistent with the peace of Europe, and give up 
its attempts to propagate its revolutionary prin- 
ciples in other states. Had Prussia, instead of 
weakly deserting the alliance in the beginning 
of 1795, sent 100,000 men to the Rhine to sup- 
port the Austrian troops; had Great Britain 
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raised 300,000 soldiers instead of 120,000, and 
sent eighty thousand native English to Flanders 
instead of five thousand emigrants to Quiberon 
Bay, no one can doubt that, in the state of ex- 
haustion in which France then was, the Republic 
would have been compelled to abandon all its 
conquests. The moment her armies were forced 
back from foreign states, and thrown upon their 
own resources; the moment that war was pre- 
vented from maintaining war, the weakness ari- 
sing from her financial embarrassments and 
blighted industry would have become apparent. 
The great error of the allies, and, above all, of 
England, at this period, was, that they did not | 
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make sufficiently vigorous efforts at the com- 
mencement; and thought it enough, in a struggle 
with the desperate energy of a revolutionary 


State, to exert the moderate strength of an ordi- 


nary contest. Nothing is so ill judged, in such 
a Situation, as the niggardly conduct which pro- 
longs a war: by spending £50,000,000 more at 
its commencement, Great Britain might have 
saved £500,000,000; by sending an army worthy 
of herself to the Continent in 1795, she might 
have then achieved the triumph of 1815. 

It was to this period of lassitude and financial 
embarrassments, necessarily conse- from the 
quent upon a series of extraordinary lassitude of 
revolutionary exertions, that Mr. Pitt the French. 
always looked for the successful termination of 
the war. Possibly, even with the slight effcrts 
which alone were then thought practicable by 
this country, his expectations might have been 
realized before many years had elapsed, if the 
ordinary course of human affairs had continued. 
But the hand of fate was on the curtain; a new 
era was about to open on human affairs, and a 
resistless impulse to be given for a period to 
French ambition, by the genius of that wonder- 
ful man who has since chained the history of 
Europe to his own biography.* 
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FRENCH REPUBLIC—FROM THE FALL OF ROBESPIERRE TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE DIRECTORY. 


ARGUMENT. 


General Reaction against the Reign of Terror.—Universal 
Transports at the Fall of Robespierre.—Gradual Fall of 
the Committee of Public Safety, and Rise of the Therini- 
dorians.—Contests between the two Parties.—Rise of the 
Jeunesse Dorée.—Their Contests with the Jacobins.— 
They close their Hall and destroy their Power.—Tnial of 
the Prisoners from Nantes.—Their Acquittal, and the 
Trial of Carrier.—Dreadful Atrocities divulged during its 
Progress.—He is condemned.—Return to Humanity in 
the Convention.—Public Manners during this Period.— 
Bals des Victimes.—Gradual Abolition of the Revolution- 
ary Measures —Of the Law of the Maximum, and an Am- 
nesty to the Children of Persons condemned during the 
Revolution.—Impeachment of Billaud Varennes and the 
Jacobin Leaders. Extreme Distress and Agitation in 
Paris.—Revolt of the Populace.—Defeat of the Insurgents. 
—Humanity of the Thermidorians after their Victory.— 
Condemned Prisoners are transported to Ham.—And 
thence to Cayenne.—Fresh Efforts of the Jacobins.—Ex- 
cessive Misery at Paris.—Great Insurrection in May.— 
Convention Besieged.—Heroie Conduct of Boissy d’Au- 
glas.—They obtain the Mastery of the Convention, but 
are at length defeated by the Committees and the Jeunesse 
Dorée.—Trial and Condemnation of Rome and the Jacobin 
Remnant.—Condemnation of Feraud’s Murderer.—Dis- 
arming of the Faubourg St. Antoine, and final Termina- 
tion of the Rule of the Multitude.—Farther Progress of 
humane Measures, and Abolition of the Revolutionary Tri- 
punal.—Formation of a new Constitution.— General Aban- 
donment of Democratic Principles from the Force of Ex- 
perience.—Violent Reaction in the South of France.— 
Generous Conduct of the Duke of Orleans’ Sons.—Death 
and last Days of Louis XVII. in Prison.—Liberation of the 
Duchess d’Angouleme.—Continued Captivity of Lafay- 
ette.—General Interest in his behalf—Completion of the 
new Constitution.—The Constitution of the Directory.— 
Elective Franchise confined to the Class of Proprietors.— 
Vast Agitation in Paris and throughout France at these 
Changes.—Coalition of the Royalists, and Sections of the 
National Guard.—Vehement Royalist Declamations at the 
Sections.—Extreme Agitation at Paris.—Convention throw 
themselves on the Army.—Sections openly resolve to re- 
yolt.—Meeting of the Electors at the Theatre Frangais.— 
They resolve to fight.—Measures of the Convention.— 
Failure of Menou against the Insurgents.—Armed Force 
of the Convention intrusted to Barras and Napoleon.— 
His decisive Measures in seizing the Artillery.—Combat 
round the Tuileries.—Defeat of the Sections.—Establish- 
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ment of Military Despotism.—Humanity of the Conver 

tion after their Victory.—Election of the Council of An- 

cients and Five Hundred.—Reflections on the Histury of 
the Conyention.—Slow Growth of all durable Human 

Institutions.—General Reflections on the History of the 

Revolution, and the Causes of its Disasters. 

“Tr is a sad calamity,” said Jeremy Taylor, 
“to see a kingdom spoiled and a church afflict- 
ed; the priests slain with the sword, and the blood. 
of nobles mingled with cheaper sand; religion 
made a cause of trouble, and the best men most 
cruelly persecuted; government turned, and laws 
ashamed; judges decreeing in fear and covetous- 
ness, and the ministers of holy things setting 
themselves against all that issacred. And what 
shall make recompense for this heap of sorrows 
when God shall send such swords of fire? Even 
the mercies of God, which shall then be made 
public, when the people shall have suffered for 
their sins. For I have known a luxuriant vine 
swell into irregular twigs and bold excrescences, 
and spend itself in leaves and little rings, and af- 
ford but little clusters to the wine-press; but 
when the lord of the vine had caused the dressers 
to cut the wilder plant, and make it bleed, it grew 
temperate in its vain expense of useless leaves, 
and knotted into fair and juicy bunches, and 
made account of that loss of blood by the return 
of fruit. It is thus of an afflicted kingdom cured 
of its surfeits and punished for its sins; it bleeds 
for its long riot, and is left ungoverned for its 
disobedience, and chastised for its wantonness 5 
and when the sword hath let forth the corrupted 
blood, and the fire hath purged the rest, then it 
enters into the double joys of restitution, and 
gives God thanks for his rod, and confesses the 
mercies of the Lord in making the smoke to be 


* Scott’s Napoleon, ii., ad fin. 4 
+ Jeremy Taylor, vi., 182, Heber’s edit. 
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- Never were these truths more strongly exem- 
lified than in France during the progress of the 
evolution. ach successive convulsion had 

darkened the political atmosphere; anguish and 

suffering incessantly increased ; virtue and reli- 
gion seemed banished from the earth; relentless 
cruelty reigned triumphant. The bright dawn 
of the morning, to which so many millions had 
turned in thankfulness, was soon overcast, and 
darkness deeper than midnight overspread the 
world. “But there is a point of depression in 
human affairs,” says Hume, “from which the 
change is necessarily for the better.” This 
change is not owing to any oscillation between 
good and evil in the transactions of the world, 
but to the reaction which is always produced by 
long-continued suffering. Wherever the ten- 


dency of institutions is erroneous, an under cur- | 


rent begins to flow, destined to correct their im- 
perfections; when they become destructive, it 
overwhelms them. 

The result of the conspiracy of Robespierre 


General reac- 22d the municipality proved that 


tion against this point had been reached. under 
- Reignof the Reignof Terror. On all former 
error. 


occasions since the meeting of the 
States-General, the parties which had revolted 
against the constituted authorities had been vic- 
torious; on that it was vanquished. The com- 
mittees of the assembly, the subsisting govern- 
ment, crushed a conspiracy headed by the pow- 
erful despot who wielded the revolutionary ener- 
gy of France, and was supported by the terrible 
force of the fauxbourgs, which no former author- 
ity had been able to withstand." This single cir- 
cumstance demonstrated that the revolutionary 
movement had reached its ascendant, and that 
the opposite principles of order and justice were 
beginning to resume their sway. F'rom that mo- 
ment the anarchy and passions of the people 
subsided, the storms of the moral world began to 
be stilled, through the receding darkness the an- 
cient landmarks dimly appeared, and the sun of 
heaven at length broke through the clouds 
which enveloped him. 

“ Defiuit saxis agitatus humor ; 

Concidunt venti, fugiuntque nubes ; 


Et minax nam sic voluere, ponto 
Unda recumbit.” 


An interesting episode in the annals of the 
Revolution occurred in the prisons during the 
contest which preceded the fall of the tyrant. 
From the agitation and cries in the streets, the 
captives were aware that a popular movement 
was impending, and a renewal of the massacres 
of the 2d of September was anticipated from the 
frantic multitude. Henriot had been heard in 
the Place de Carrousel to pronounce the omin- 
ous words, “ We must purge the prisons.” The 
sound of the générale and of the tocsin made 
them imagine that their last hour had arrived, 
and they embraced each other with tears, ex- 
claiming, ‘We are all now eighty years of 
age.” After two hours of breathless anxiety, 
they heard the decree of the convention cried 
through the streets, which declared Robespierre 
hors la loi, and by daybreak intelligence arrived 
that he was overthrown. ‘The transports which 
ensued may be imagined; ten thousand prison- 
ers were relieved from the prospect of instant 
death. In one chamber, a female prisoner, who 
was to have been brought before the Revolution- 
ary Tribunal that very day, was made acquaint- 
ed with the intelligence by means of signs from 
a woman in the street, before she ventured to 
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give public demonstration of her joy; her name 
became afterward memorable: it was JosEPHINE 
Beavnarnois, future Empress of France.* 

The transports were the same through all 
France. The passengers precipitated: them- 
selves from the public conveyances, embraced the 
by-standers, exclaiming, “‘ My friends, rejoice; 
Robespierre is no more!” ‘Three hundred thou- 
sand captives in the prisons were freed from the 
terror of death; five hundred thousand trembling 
fugitives issued from their retreats, and embraced 
each other with frantic joy on the public road.t 
An epitaph designed for his tomb expressed in 
powerful language the public opinion on the 
consequence of prolonging his life: 

“Passant, ne pleure point son sort, 
Car si vivait tu serais mort.” 

No words can convey an idea of the impres- 
sion which the overthrow of Robes- yiversal 
pierre produced in Europe. The ar- transports 
dent and enthusiastic in every country which his 
had hailed the beginning of the French fl! ocea- 
Revolution as the dawn of a brighter “°"°™ 
day in the political world, and in proportion to 
the warmth of their hopes had been the griev- 
ousness of their disappointment at the terrible 
shades by which it was so early overcast. The 
fall of the tyrant revived these hopes, and put 
an end to these apprehensions; the moral laws 
of nature were felt to be still in opération; the 
tyranny had only existed till it had purged the 
world of a guilty race, and then it was itself de-, 
stroyed. The thoughtful admired the wisdom of 
Providence which had made the wickedness of 
men the instrument of their own destruction; 
the pious beheld in their fall an immediate man- 
ifestation of the Divine justice. 

The revolution of the 9th Thermidor, how- 
ever, was: by no means, as is commonly suppo- 
sed, the reaction of virtue against wickedness ; it 
was the effort of one set of assassins threatened 
with death against another. The leaders of the 
revolt in the convention which overthrew the 
central government, Billaud Varennes, Collot 
d’Herbois, Fouché, Amar, Barere, were in no 
respect better, in some worse, than Robespierre 
and St. Just. They conspired against him, not 
because they hated his system, but because they 
perceived it was about to descend upon them- 
selves. Little amelioration of the political sys- 
tem was to be expected from their exertions. It 
was public opinion, clearly and energetically ex- 
pressed after the fall of the Committee of Public 
Safety, which compelled them to revert to the 
path of humanity. But this opinion was irre- 
sistible: it forced itself upon persons the most ad- 
verse to its principles, and finally occasioned the 
destruction of the very men who, for their own 
sakes, had brought about the first resistance to 
the reign of blood.+ 

The convention had vanquished Robespierre 
by means of a unanimous effort, Graqual fall 
headed and directed by the commit- of the Com- 
tees; but this revulsion of public mittee of Pub- 
feeling proved too strong for the le Safety. 
committees themselves. The charm of the de- 
cemviral government was broken when its head 
was destroyed. On the day after the fall of 
Robespierre there were but two parties in Paris, 
that of the committees, who strove to maintain 
the remnant of their power, and that of the liber- 


* Memoires de Josephine, i., 327. lLac., xii., 124, 125 
Mig., ii. 348-349. + Lac., xii., 126, 128 
t Hist. de la Conv., iv., 215, 218, 
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ators, who laboured to subvert them. The lat- 
ter were from the first distinguished by the name 
of Thermidorians, from the day on which their 
triumph was achieved. Tallien was at their 
head, and they soon numbered among their sup- 
porters all the generous youth of the metropo- 
lis.* 

The party of the committees was paralyzed by 
_ the fall of the municipality of Paris, sixty of the 
most obnoxious members of which had been ex- 

-ecuted the day after the death of Robespierre. 
Their influence consisted only in the possession 
of the machinery of government, and in the vig- 
our of some of their members, all of whom saw 
no safety to themselves but in the maintenance 
of the Revolutionary government. Billaud Va- 
rennes, Collot d’Herbois, Barere, Vadier, Amar, 
and Carnot, constituted a body, influenced by 
the same principles, capable of maintaining 
their authority in the most difficult circumstan- 
ces; but after the counter-revolution of the 9th 
Thermidor, the current of public opinion was 
airresistible.t 

The Thermidorians were composed of the 
Mose oe ie whole centre of the assembly, the 
Thermidorians. emnant of the Royalists, and the 

party of Danton. Boissy d’Anglas, 

Siéyes, Cambaceres, Chenier, Thibaudeau, from 
the moderate party, ranged themselves beside 
‘Tallien, Freron, Legendre, Barras, Bourdon de 
L’Oise, Rovere, and others, who had followed 
the colours of Danton. Four of his party were 
chosen to replace the executed members of the 
~Committee of Public Safety, and soon succeed- 
ed in moderating its sanguinary measures. But 
great caution was necessary in effecting the 
change. The Jacobins were still powerful from 
their numbers, their discipline, and their con- 

-nexion with the affiliated societies throughout 
France; and their early support of the Revolution 
identified them in the eyes of the populace with 
its fortunes. Hence the Thermidorians did not 

venture at first to measure their strength with 
such antagonists; and four days after the death 
of Robespierre, the sittings of their terrible club 

“were resumed. But the friends of clemency dai- 
ly gained accessions of strength. The seventy- 
three members of the assembly who had protest- 

-ed against the violence of the 31st of May, were 
brought forth from prison, and joined their liber- 
ators.t Such of the victims of that unhappy day 
as were still alive were also restored to their 

laces in the assembly, and augmented the pha- 
anx of the friends of humanity. 

The two parties were not long in measuring 
sGoatests be LOE strength afler their common 
¢weenthe Victory. Barere, on the part of the 
two parties, committee, proposed, on the 30th of 

. July 30. Syly, that the Revolutionary Tribu- 
nal should be continued, and that Fouquier Tin- 
-yille should continue to act as public accuser. 
At his name a murmur of indignation arose in 
the assembly, and Freron, taking advantage of 
the general feeling, exclaimed, ‘I propose that 
we at length purge the earth of that monster, and 
that Fouquier be sent to lick up in hell the blood 
which he has shed.” The proposal was carried 
by acclamation. Barere endeavoured to main- 
tain the tone of authority which he had so long 

-assumed, but it was too late. He was obliged 


* Mig., ii., 348, 349. Th., vii., 3,4. Lac., xii., 129. 

+ Mig., ii, 349. Th., vil., 14. Lac, xii., 128. Hist. 
fie la Conv., iv., 224, 225. iy 
ie Mig., ii, 349, 350. Lac, xil., 129, 130. Th., vit, 

36, 17. 
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to leave the tribune, and the defeat of the com- 
mittee was apparent.* 

The trial of this great criminal took place 
with extraordinary formality, and in the most 
public manner, before the Revolutionary Tribu- 
nal. It developed all the injustice and oppres- 
sion of that iniquitous court; the trial of sixty 
or eighty prisoners in one sitting of three or four 
hours; the inhuman stopping of any defence, 
and the atrocious celerity of the condemnations. — 
After a long process he was condemned, and 
fourteen jurymen of the same tribunal along 
with him. The indignation of the populace was 
strongly manifested when they were led out for 
execution ; cries, groans, and applauses broke 
from the crowd as they passed along. The som- 
bre, severe air of Fouquier especially attracted 
notice; he maintained an undaunted aspect, and 
answered the reproaches of the people by ironi- 
cal remarks on the dearth of provisions under 
which they laboured.t r 

The next measures of the assembly were of a 
humane tendency. The law of the 22d Prai- 
rial against suspected persons was repealed ; and 
though the Revolutionary Tribunal was con- 
tinued, its forms were remodelled, and its ven- 
geance directed in future chiefly against the au- 
thors of the former calamities. The captives 
were gradually liberated from confinement, and, 
instead of the fatal chariots which formerly stood 
at the gates of the prisons, crowds of joyous citi- 
zens were seen receiving with transport their 
parents or children, restored to their arms. 
Agreeably to the advice of Danton and Camille 
Desmoulins, the captives were not all dischar- 
ged at once, but they were all at length restored. 
to their friends; and at the end of two months, 
out of ten thousand suspected persons, not one 
remained in the prisons of Paris.t$ 

The imprudent zeal of one of their party, how- 
ever, soon convinced the Thermidorians how ne- 
cessary it was to proceed with caution in the 
counter-revolutionary measures. Without any 
general concert with his friends, Lecointre de- 
nounced Billaud, Collot, and Barere, from the 
Committee of General Safety, and Vadier, Amar, 
and Vouland, from that of Public Safety, in the 
National Assembly. This measure was prema- 
ture; it alarmed the friends of the Revolution, 
and was almost unanimously rejected. But for 
the strong feeling against the former government 
which existed in Paris, this defeat might have 
been fatal to the friends of humanity, and re- 
stored the Reign of Terror.|l 


* Mig., ii, 351. Lac., xii., 130. Th., vii., 37, 38. 

+ Toul., v., 232. 

+ Lac., xii., 131, 144, 145. Mig., ii., 351. Hist. de la 
Cony., iv., 220, 231. 

4 The efforts of the Jacobins to prevent the liberation of 
the persons confined in prison in the departments, whom 
they all designated as aristocrats, were very great ; but the 
numerous and heart-rending details of the masszcres which 
were transmitted to the convention from every part of the 
country overwhelmed all their opposition. Among the rest, 
one related by Merlin de Thionville excited particular at- 
tention. It was an order signed by a man named Lefevre, 
an adjutant-general, addressed to, and executed by, a Cap- 
tain Macé, to drown at Paimbeuf forty-one persons , of 
whom one was an old blind man of 76 years of age + twelve 
women of different ages ; twelve girls below 20 years ; fif- 
teen children, of whom ten were between 5 and 10 years of 
age ; and five still at the breast. The order was conceived 
in these terms, and rigidly executed. “Jt is ordered to Pe- 
ter Macé, captain of the brig Destiny, to put ashore tae 
woman Bidet, aud the remainder of the preceding list shall 
be taken to the heights of Black Peter, and thrown into the 
sea, as rebels to the law. ‘That operation concluded, he 
will return to his post.”—Hist. de la Conv., 1v., 242, 243 

{| Lac., xii, 132, Mig., 1 352. 
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By the ‘advice of Madame de Fontenai, the 
Rise of the courageous and eloquent friend of 
Jeunesse ‘Tallien, the Thermidorians called to 
Dorée. their support the youth of the metrop- 
olis; men, at an age when generous feeling is 
strong, and selfish considerations weak, and 
whose minds, unwarped by the prejudices or 
passions of former years, had expanded during 
the worst horrors of the Revolution. They soon 
formed a powerful and intrepid body, ever ready 
to combat the efforts of the Jacobins, and confirm 
the order which was beginning to prevail. Com- 
posed of the most respectable ranks in Paris, 
they almost all numbered a parent or relation 
among the victims of the Revolution, and had 
jmbibed with their earliest breath the utmost 
horror at its sanguinary excesses. To distin- 
guish themselves from the populace, they wore 
a particular dress, called the Costume a la Vic- 
time, consisting of a robe without a collar, ex- 
pressive of their connexion with those who had 
suffered by the guillotine. Instead of arms, they 
bore short clubs, loaded with lead, and were 
known by the name of La Jewnesse Dorée. ‘They 
prevailed over the Jacobins at the Palais Royale, 
‘where they had the support of the shopkeepers 
of that opulent quarter, but were worsted in the 
gardens of the Tuileries, where the vicinity of 
the club of their antagonists rendered their influ- 
ence predominant. Their contests with the Dem- 
ocrats were incessant;* on the streets, in the 
theatres, in the public walks, they were ever at 
their posts, and contributed by their exertions, in 
a most signal manner, to confirm and direct the 
public mind. In revolutions, the great body of 
mankind are generally inert and passive; the 
lead generally falls into the hands of those who 
have the boldness to take it. : 

These contests between the two parties at 
length assumed the most important character. 
The whole of Paris became one vast field of 
battle, in which the friends of humanity and 
the supporters of terror strove for the mastery 
of the Republic. But public opinion pronoun- 
ced itself daily more strongly in favour of the 
Thermidorian party. Billaud Varennes declar- 
ed in the popular society, ‘“‘The lion sleeps, 
but his wakening will be terrible.” This dec- 
laration occasioned the greatest agitation in 
Paris, and the cry was universal to assault the 
club of the Jacobins. The National Guard of 
the sections supported the troops of the Jeunesse 
Dorée, and their combined forces marched 
against that ancient den of blood. After a short 
struggle the doors were forced and the club dis- 

ersed. On the following day they proceeded to 
ay their complaints before the convention, but 
Rewbell, who drew up the report on their com- 
plaints, pronounced their doom in the following 
Their contests words: ‘“ Where was the Reign of 
with the Jac- Terror organized? At the club of 
obins. the Jacobins. Where did it find its 
supporters and satellites? Among the Jacobins. 
Who are they who have covered France with 
mourning, peopled its soil with Bastiles, and 
rendered the Republican yoke so odious, that a 
slave bent beneath his fetters would refuse to 
_ive under it? The Jacobins. Who now re- 
gret the hideous yoke from which we have so 
recently escaped? The Jacobins. Ifyou want 
courage to pronounce on their fate at this mo- 
ment, you have no longer a Republic, since you 
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have the Jacobins.” . The assembly qyey Bie 
provisionally suspended their sit- their hall: 
tings; but the club having resumed and destroy 
their meetings on the following day, thetr povwer= 


they were again assailed by the ‘T'roupe Dorée,. 


with the powerful cry, “ Vive la con- 4 
vention B bas les J He After SP ® ae 
an ineffectual struggle, they were finally disper- 
sed, with every mark of ignominy and contempt, 
and on the following day the commissioners of 
the convention put a seal on their papers and 
terminated their existence.* 

Thus fell the club of the Jacobins, the victim: 
of the crimes it had sanctioned and the reaction 
it had produced. Within its walls all the great. 
changes of the Revolution had been prepared, and. 
all its principal scenes rehearsed ; from its ener~ 
gy the triumph of the Democracy had sprung,. 
and from its atrocity its destruction arose. A 
signal proof of the tendency of Revolutionary vi-~ 
olence to precipitate its supporters into crime,. 
and render them at last the victims of the atroci-- 
ty which they have committed. 

Another event which contributed in the most, 
powerful manner to influence the ‘yial of the 
public mind, was the trial of the pris- prisoners 


| oners from Nantes, who had been from Nantes. 


brought up to Paris under the reign of Robes-- 
pierre. ‘I'hese captives, who were one hundred. 
and thirty in number when they left the banks. 
of the Loire, were reduced to ninety-four by the 
barbarous treatment they experienced on the road. 
Their trial was permitted to proceed by the Ther- 
midorian party, in hopes that the detail of the 
atrocities of the Jacobin leaders would increase 
the horror which they had excited in the public 
mind.t It proceeded slowly, and the series of 
cruelties which it developed exceeded even what 
the imagination of Dante had figured of the most 
terrible. 

The exposure of these and similar atrocities. 
could not fail in increasing the public Their acquit 
indignation against the society of the tal, and the 
Jacobins, from whose emissaries they tal of Car- 
had all proceeded. The prisoners “°* 
were acquitted amid the acclamations of the peo-. 
ple; and the public voice, wrought up to the: 
highest pitch by the recital of these atrocities, 
loudly demanded the punishment of their authors. 
Pressed by the force of public opinion, the con= 
vention was obliged to authorize the accusation: 
of Carrier, the head of the Revolutionary Com= 
mittee of Nantes, how unwilling soever they 
might be to sanction a proceeding which. they~ 
were conscious might be drawn into an example 
fatal to many of themselves.t 

The trial of this infamous man developed a: 
still more dreadful series of iniquities, p,..a¢a1 
and contributed, perhaps, more than paint 
any other circumstance, to confirm divulged in 
the inclination of the public mind. its progress... 
One of the witnesses deponed “that he had ob- 
tained a license to visit a chamber in the prisons. 
where three hundred infants were confined; he 
found them groaning amid filth, and shivering 
of cold; on the following morning he returned, 
but they were all gone; they had been drowned 
the preceding night in the Loire.” Many thou- 
sand persons, of both sexes and all ages, inclu- 
ding an extraordinary number of children, per- 
ished in this inhuman manner. Carrier did not: 
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deny these atrocities, but sought only to justify 


~ himself by alleging the orders of the Committee 


of Public Safety at Paris, and the necessity of ma- 
king reprisals against the fanatical cruelty of the 
insurgents of La Vendée. The massacres of the 
children, of the women, and the noyades of the 
priests,* which could not be vindicated on that 

round, he alleged he had not commanded, al- 
though he could not dispute that he had permitted 
them in a district where his authority was un- 
bounded. 

After a long trial, this infamous wretch was 
Nae condemned, and with him another mem- 
Memned DET of the Revolutionary Committee of 

Nantes. The acquittal of the othery 
excited the public indignation so strongly, that 
the convention ordered that they should be ar- 
rested anew, arid the tribunal which had absolv- 
ed them abolished.t 

Yielding to the growing influence of public 
Return to hu- opinion, which daily pronounced it- 
manity in the self more strongly in favour of hu- 
convention. mane measures, the convention at 
length revoked the decree which had expelled the 
Deo. 8, 1704 nobles and priests; and Cambaceres, 

ute * taking advantage of a moment of 
enthusiasm, proposed a general amnesty for all 
Revolutionary offences other than those declared 
capital by the criminal code. The proposition 
was favourably received, and remitted to a com- 
mittee, On the following day Tallien proposed 
the suppression of all the Revolutionary tribu- 
nals;t the Jacobins vehemently opposed the pro- 
posal, and the assembly, fearful of precipitating 
ynatters by too hasty measures, contented them- 
selves, for the present, with abridging their power. 


4. The manners of the people during those days 


od a EM 


* om 


Public man- Of reviving order exhibited an extra- 
ners during ordinary mixture of Revolutionary 
this period. yecklessness with the reviving gayely 
and elegance of the French character. The cap- 
tives recently delivered from prison com rised 
all the higher classes in Paris, and their habits 
gave the tone to the general manners of the day. 
‘Never was seen a more remarkable union than 
their circles afforded of grief and joy, of resent- 
ment and forgetfulness, of prudence and reckless- 
ness, of generous exaltation and blameable in- 
difference. The first attempt made was to return 
to elegance: any approach to luxury in the di- 
lapidated state of their fortunes was out of the 
Eee The barbarous retaliation of severity 
or cruelty, which produced such a frightful re- 
action in the south of France, was unknown in 
the metropolis; in the saloons of the Thermido- 
rians, nothing but the most humane measures 
were proposed or the most generous sentiments 
uttered, Minds subdued by misfortune, and in- 
fluenced by the approach of death with religious 
feeling, breathed, on their first return into the 
world, much of that benevolent and Christian 
spirit which had been awakened in many cases 
for the first time in their minds.§ 

The two centres of the society of Paris were 
the Faubourg St. Germain and the quarter of 
the Ghaussée d@’Antin; the first comprising the 
residence of the remains of the nobility, the last 
of the bankers and merchants who had risen to 
wealth during the recent troubles. Rigid econ- 
prevailed in the former, the pride of riches 
and the passion for newly-acquired distinction 
swayed the latter. At the theatres, at the public 
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assemblies, everything breathed the recent deliv- 
erance from death. No such thunders of ap-: 
plause shook the opera as when the orchestra) 
struck up the favourite air of the Troupe Dorée 

called le Réveil dw Peuple, which successfully 
combated the revolutionary energy of the Mar-- 
seilloise hymn. One of the most fash- 
ionable and brilliant assemblies was 
called Le Bal des Victimes, the condition 
of entrance to which was the loss of a near rela- 
tion by the guillotine. Between the country 
dances they said, “ We dance on the tombs ;” 
and a favourite dress for the hair was adopted, 
from the way in which it had been arranged. 
immediately before execution. The almanacs. 
most in request were called “Les Almanacs. 
des Prisons,” in which the sublime resignation: 
and courage of many of the captives were min- 
gled with the ribaldry and indecency with which, 
others had endeavoured to dispel the gloom of 
that sombre abode. But the Christian virtue of 
charity was never more eminently conspicuous- 
than among those who, recently delivered them- 
selves from death, knew how to appreciate the 
sufferings of their fellow-creatures.* 

Meanwhile the convention gradually undid the: 
laws which had passed during the Gyadual aboli- 
Revolutionary government. The tion of the 
law of the maximum of prices, Revolutionary 
which had been introduced to favour ™°asures: 
the tumultuous inhabitants of towns at the ex- 
pense of the industrious labourers of the country $+ 
the prohibitions against Christian worship; the 
statutes confiscating the property of the Gironde 
party, condemned by the committees, were suc= 
cessively repealed. This was followed by a gen- 
eral measure, restoring to the families of all per-. 
sons condemned since the Revolution their prop= 
erty, so far as ithad not been disposed of to others. 
The Abbé Morellet published an eloquent appeak 
to the public, entitled Le Cri des amnesty to 
Familles, and Legendre concluded children of those 
a powerful speech in their favour executed duringy 
with these touching words: “If I "¢ Reveletian, 
possessed one acre belonging to these unfortunate: 
sufferers, never could I taste of repose. In the 
evening, while walking in my solitary garden, E 
would fancy I beheld in each rosebud the tears of 
an orphan whom I had robbed of its inheritance.” 
The bust of Marat was soon after broken at the 
Theatre Feydeau by a band of the Troupe Dorée,, 
and next day destroyed in all the public places. 
His body, which had been buried with extraor- 
dinary pomp in the Pantheon, was taken out and, 
thrown into a common sewer. About the same 
time, the survivers of the twenty-two proscribed. 
members of the Girondist party, who had beer 
in concealment since the revolt of the 31st of 
May, were restored to their seats in the assem-- 
bly; and the Thermidorian party saw_ itself 
strengthened by the accession of Louvet, Isnard, 
Lanjuinais, Henri Lariviere, and others, alike 
estimable for their talents and their constancy 
under adverse fortune.t 

Strengthened by the accession of so many new 
members and the increasing force of Impeachment 
public opinion, ‘Tallien and his of Billaud Va- 
friends proceeded to the decisive rennes oy ae 
measure of impeaching Billaud Va- py ici 
rennes, Collot d’Herbois, Barere, : 
and Vadiey, the remaining heads of the Jacobins. 
“You demand the restoration of Terror,” said 


Bals des 
Victimes. . 
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““Tallien: “ Let us consider the means it employs 


before we estimate its effects. A government 


“can never inspire terror but by menacing with 


capital punishments: by menacing without in- 
termission, without distinction, without investi- 
gation, all who oppose it: by menacing without 
proof, on mere suspicion, on no ground at all; 
by striking continually with relentless hand, in 
order to inspire terror into all the world. You 
must suspend over every action a punishment, 


“over every word a ‘threat, over silence even a 


suspicion: you must place under every step a 
snare, in every family a traitor, in every tribu- 
nal an assassin: you must put every citizen to 
the torture, by the punishment of multitudes, and 
subsequent massacre of the executioners, lest 
Such is the 
system of governing by terror: does it belong to 
a free, humane, and regular government, or to 
the worst species of tyranny?’ These eloquent 


‘words produced a great impression:* the oppo- 
sition against the Jacobins became so powerful, 


both within and without the assembly, that a re- 


-turn to severe measures was impossible, and the 
-government was swept along by the universal 


passion for a humane administration. 
This bold step, however, excited the most vi- 
March, 1795, Olent tumults among the Democratic 
*—" party. Several causes at that pe- 


riod contributed to inflame the public discontent. 


The winter, which had set in with uncommon 
Severity, exposed many of the lower classes to 
suffering ; a scarcity of provisions was, as usual, 
ascribed by the multitude to the conduct of gov- 


vernment, and the dreadful depreciation of the as- 


signats threatened almost every individual in 
the kingdom with ruin. Instruments of this 
Extreme dis- dangerous description to the amount 
tress and agi- of above eight milliards of francs, 
tation. or £400,000,000 sterling, had been 


put into circulation by the Revolutionary gov- 


ernment, and although their influence had been 
prodigious at the moment in sustaining the cred- 
it of the state, yet their nominal value soon gave 
way, from the distrust of government, and the 


‘immense quantity of confiscated property which 


was, at the same time, brought to sale, and they 
had now fallen to one fifteenth of the sum for 
‘which they were issued. “The worst rebell- 
ions,” says Lord Bacon, “are those which pro- 
ceed from the stomach;” and of this truth Paris 
soon furnished an example. The Jacobin lead- 


»ers, threatened with accusations, used their utmost 


exertions to rouse the populace, and the discon- 
tent arising from so much suffering made them 


‘lend a willing ear to their seditious harangues.t 


Carnot was not included in the Act of Accu- 
sation; but he had the magnanimity to declare, 


‘that, having acted with his colleagues for the 
public good, he had no wish but to share their 


fate. ‘This generous proceeding embarrassed 


‘the accusers; but, in order to avoid implicating 


so illustrious a character in the impeachment, it 
‘was resolved to limit it to some only of the 
members of the committee, and Amar, Vouland, 


vand the painter David were excluded, the last 


of whom had disgraced a fine genius by the most 
savage revolutionary fanaticism.t 
On the 1st of April a revolt was organized in 
April 1, 1795. the fauxbourgs, to prevent the trial 
Revolt of the of Billaud Varennes, Collot d’Her- 
populace. — bois, Barere, and Vadier, which was 
* Hist. de la Conv., iv., 231. 
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about to commence two days after. The cry of 
the insurgents was bread, and the Constitution of 
1793, and the freedom of the patriots in confine- 
ment. The universal suffering which had fol- 
lowed the Democratic rule afforded the Jacobins 
too powerful a lever to move the passions of the 
people. ‘‘Since France had become Republi- 
can,” says the graphic annalist, himself a mem- 
ber of the convention, and supporter of Robes- 
pierre, “every species of evil had accumulated 
upon its devoted head. Famine, a total cessa- 
tion of commerce, civil war, attended by its usual 


accompaniments, conflagration, robbery, pillage, ~ 


and murder: justice was interrupted, the sword 
of the law wielded by iniquity: property spolia- 
ted, confiscation rendered the order of the day, 
the scaffold permanently erected, calumnious de- 
nunciations held in the highest estimation. No- 
thing was wanting to the general desolation: 
virtue, merit of every sort, were persecuted with 
unrelenting severity: debauchery encouraged, 
arbitrary arrests universally established, the Rev- 
olutionary armies ploughing through the. state 
like a devouring flame, hatred everywhere fo- 
mented, hatred and disunion brought into the 
bosom of domestic families. 
try descended so low; never had a people been 
overwhelmed by a similar chaos of crimes and 
abominations.”* Instigated by such sufferings, 
a formidable band soon surrounded the assem. 
bly. Speedily they forced their way in; drunk. 
en. women, abandoned prostitutes, formed the re- 
volting advanced guard: but speedily a more for- 
midable band of petitioners, with pikes in their 
hands, filled every vacant space. Having pene- 
trated to the bar, they commenced the most sedi- 
tious harangues; and, ascending the benches of 
the members, seated themselves with the deputies 
of the Mountain. Everything announced the ap- 
proach of a crisis; the Jacobins were recovering 
their former audacity, and the majority of the 
assembly, labouring under severe apprehension, 
were on the point of withdrawing, when, fortu- 
nately, a large body of the Troupe Dorée, who 
had assembled at the sound of the tocsin, entered 
the hall, under the command of Pichegru, chant- 
ing in loud strains the “ Reveil du 
Peuple.” The insurgents knew their )efeat ofthe 
masters; and that formidable body, ors 
before whom the strength of the monarchy had 
so often trembled, yielded to the courage of a 
few thousand undisciplined young men; .'The 
crowd, lately so clamorous, gradually withdrew 
from the bar, and in a short time the accused 
members were left alone to the vengeance of the 
assembly, to answer for a revolt which they had 
so evidently excited.t 

The Thermidorians made a humane use of 
their victory. They were fearful of Humanitytiot 
making too large chasms inthe ranks the Thermi- 
of the allies, by whose assistance dorians after 
they had so recently been delivered thei victory. 
from the tyranny of Robespierre; and they just- 
ly feared a reaction in the public mind if the 
put themselves in practice, on their first triumph, 
the bloody maxims which they had so severely 
condemned in their adversaries. By a concert 
with the leaders of the Girondists, Billaud Va- 
rennes, Collot d’Herbois, and Barere were con- 
demned to the limited punishment of transporta- 
tion; and seventeen members of the Mountain, 
who had seemed most favourable to the revolt,t 
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were put under arrest, and the next 
day conducted to the chateau of 
The persons thus put in 
confinement comprised Cambon, Ru- 
amps, Thuriot, Amar, and the whole strength of 
the Jacobin party. 

The transference of the condemned deputies 
to the chateau of Ham was not accomplished 
‘without some difficulty. They were once res- 
ued by the insurgent populace; but Pichegru 
having arrived at the head of three hundred of 
the Troupe Dorée, the mob was dispersed, and 
the prisoners again seized and conducted to the 
place of their confinement. Nothing is more in- 
‘structive in the history of the French Revolution 
than the important consequences which, in all its 
‘stages, attended the efforts even of the smallest 
ody, acting energetically in the cause of order.* 

The fate of these Revolutionary leaders was 
commensurate to their crimes in 
the colony to which they were con- 
veyed. heir lives, which were in 
the first instance threatened by the burning cli- 
mate of Cayenne, were saved by the generous 
kindness of the Sisters of Charity, who, in the 
hospital on that distant shore, continued to prac- 
tise towards the most depraved of mankind the 
sublime principle of forgiveness of injuries. 
Collot d’Herbois, shortly after his recovery, cn- 
deavoured to engage the slaves in a revolt; be- 
ing defeated in the attempt, he was confined in 
the fort of Siminari, where he died of a bottle 
of spirits, which he swallowed in a moment of 
despair.t Billaud Varennes survived long, the 
other companions of his exile: his hardened 
mind prevented him from feeling the pangs of 
remorse, and his favourite occupation was teach- 
ing a parrot which he had tamed the jargon and 
4ndecencies of the Revolutionary language. Ba- 
rere had nearly died shortly after his banish- 
ment, of a loathsome malady which he had con- 
‘tracted at Rochefort; but he survived both that 
disease and the burning climate of Siminari, 
and was restored to France by Napoleon in 
1800; and before the expiry of his exile, Billaud 
‘Varennes beheld the arrival, in the hut next his 
own, of the illustrious Pichegru, whose vigour 
had been so instrumental in conducting him into 
~exile.3§ 

The Jacobins were broken, but not subdued. 
Renewed ef- By the fall of Robespierre, and the 
forts of the execution of his associates in the mu- 
Jacobins.  nicipality, they had lost the com- 
mune; the closing of their place of debates had 
deprived them of their centre of operations; by 
the exile of so many members of the assembly, 
they were bereaved of their ablest leaders. Still 
there remained to them the forces of the faux- 
ourgs; the inhabitants of which retained their 
carms, which they had received in an early period 
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of the Revolutionary troubles, while their need 
circumstances, and exasperation at the hig. 
price of provisions, rendered them ready for the 
most desperate enterprises. The failure of their 
revolt on the Ist of April did not discourage their 
leaders ; they saw in it only a proof of the neces- 
sity of making a greater effort with more formi- 
dable forces, A general insurrection of the faux- 
bourgs was agreed on for the 20th of May; above 
thirty thousand men, armed with pikes, wie 
then to march against the convention: a greaxwr 
force than that which had proved victorious on 
many former occasions, and, never before had 
they been animated by so ferocious a spirit. 
Their rallying cry was “Bread, and the Consti- 
tution of 1793.”* ; 

The succeeding night (May 19) was one of 
the most frightful which occurred during 
the whole course of the Revolution. 
From sunset Paris was the theatre of unceasing 
perturbation : seditious groups were formed on 
the quays, in the squares, on the boulevards: @ 
crowd of noisy, discontented persons traversed. 
every quarter, calling on the discontented, the 
famishing, the desperate to revolt: bands of 
women went from door to door, knocking aloud, 
raising alarming cries in the streets, and deplo- 
ring the death of the good Robespierre, whom the 
aristocrats had put to death, and calling on the 
people to rise against their oppressors, march 
straight to the Tuileries, and instal the true Re- 
publicans in power. The générale and the toc- 
sin sounded at the same time: to their incessant 
clang were soon joined hideous cries, fierce vo- 
ciferations, mingled with the occasional dis- 
charge of muskets and pistols ; while the can- 
non of government sounded at intervals; and 
the deep bell, placed lately on the summit of the 
great pavilion of the Tuileries, by its loud and 
measured toll called the National Guard to the 
defence of the convention.t 

Hesitation appeared on the following morning 
of order: the Jacobins were already in arms; 
immense assemblages appeared round the Pan- 
theon, in the place of the Bastile, in that of Notre 
Dame, in the Place de Gréve, in the Place Roy- 
al. The whole city was in agitation: vast bod- 
jes of insurgents by daybreak surrounded the 
assembly, and by ten o’clock every avenue to it 
was choked with a forest of pikes.t 

The insurgents had adopted the most energet- 
ie measures to restore the democratic order of 
things. In the name of the © Insurgent people, 
who had risen to obtain bread and resume their 
rights,” they established a provisional commit- 
tee, which immediately abolished the Revolu- 
tionary government, proclaimed the Democratic 
Constitution of 1793; the dismissal of the mem- 
bers of administration, and their arrest ; the lib- 
eration of the patriots in confinement ; the im- 
mediate convocation of the primary assemblies ; 
the suspension of all authority not emanating 
from the people. They resolved to create a! ¢W 
municipality to serve as a centre of operatichs, 
to seize the telegraph, the barriers, the cannon of 
alarm, and the tocsin; and to invite all the forces, 
both regular and irregular, to join the banners 
of the people, and march against the assembly.§ 

The misery at Paris at ine ae in conse- 
quence of the famine which the , oo: a 
Reign of Terror had brought upon at Poked 
France, and the general failure © 
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agricultural exertion, in consequence of the for- 
ced requisitions and the law of the maximum, 
had now risen to the very highest pitch. A con- 
temporary Republican writer gives the follow- 
ing energetic picture of the public suffering : 
“The convention had lost all its popularity, be- 
cause it had evinced so little disposition to re- 
lieve the sufferings of the people, which had now 
become absolutely intolerable. The anarchists, 
the enemies of order, profited by this ferment, 
and did their utmost to augment it, because that 
class reap no harvest but in the fields of misery. 
France, exhausted by every species of suffering, 
had lost even the power of uttering a complaint; 
and we had all arrived at such a point of depres- 
sion, that death, if unattended by pain, would 
have been wished for even by the youngest hu- 
man being, because it offered the prospect of re- 
pose, and every one panted for that blessing at 
any price. But it was ordained that many days, 
months, and years should still continue in that 
state of horrible agitation, the true foretaste of 
the torments of hell.”* 

The mobs which had, for some weeks prece- 
ding, assembled in the streets on ac- 
count of the high price of provis- 
ions and universal suffering, pre- 
vented the convention from being aware of the 
approach of a great popular movement, or of 
the magnitude of the danger which threatened 
them. No sooner, however, were they informed 
May 20 of it, on the morning of the revolt, by the 

“committees of government, than they 
took the most prompt measures to maintain their 
authority. They instantly declared their sittings 
permanent, voted all assemblages of the people 
seditious, named commanders of the armed force, 
and summoned the National Guard of the sec- 
tions by the sound of the tocsin to their defence. 
But these measures promised only tardy relief, 
while the danger was instant and imminent. 
Scarcely were the decrees of the convention 
peed, when a furious multitude broke into the 

all, crying aloud for bread and the Constitution 
of 1793. The president Vernier behaved with 
a dignity befitting his situation. ‘“ Your cries,” 
he said, “will not alter one iota of our measures; 
they will not hasten by one second the arrival 
of provisions—they will only retard them.” A 
violent tumult drowned his voice; the insur- 
gents broke open the inner doors with hatchets, 
and instantly a vociferous multitude filled the 
whole of the room. A severe struggle ensued 
between the National Guard, intrusted with the 
defence of the assembly, and the furious rabble. 
Vernier was torn from the chair: it 
was immediately occupied by Bois- 
sy d’Anglas, who, through the whole 


Great insur- 
rection in May, 


Convention be- 
sieged. Hero- 
ic conduct of 


eoery WAn- of that perilous day, evinced the 
Soe most heroic firmness of mind. Fe- 
raud, with generous devotion, interposed his 


body to receive the blows destined for the presi- 
dent, he was mortally wounded, dragged out b 

the populace, and beheaded in the lobby. They 
insantly placed his head on a pile, and with 
savage cries re-entered the hall, bearing aloft in 
triumph the bloody trophy of their violence. 
Almost all the deputies fled’ in consternation ; 
none remained excepting the friends of the re~ 
volt and Boissy d’Anglas, who, with Roman con- 
stancy, filled the chair, and, regardless of all the 
threats of the multitude, unceasingly protested, 
in the name of the convention, against the vio. 
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lence with which they were assailed. They | 
presented to him the lifeless head of Feraud :. 
he turned aside with emotion from the horrid 
spectacle; they again presented it, and he bow- 
ed with reverence before the remains of fidelity. 

and devotion. He was at length torn from his 

chair by the efforts of his friends, and the insur- 

gents, overawed by the grandeur of his conduct, 
permitted him to retire without molestation. 

The annals of Rome afford nothing more sub- 

lime.* 


Being now undisputed masters of the conven-- _ 


tion, the insurgents, with the aid of They obtain the: 
their associates in the assembly, mastery of the- 
proceeded without delay to assume legislature ; 
the government. Amid the gloom of twilight they 
named a president, got possession of all the bu- 
reaux, and, in the midst of deafening applause, 
passed a series of resolutions declaratory of their 
intentions. ‘The most important of these were the 
restoration of the Jacobin Club, the re-establish- 
ment of the Democratic Constitution, the recalt 
of the exiled members, the dismissal of all the: 
existing members of the government, A provis- 
ional government and a commander of the armed. 
force were named, and everything seemed to in- 
dicate a complete revolution.t 

But, though the assembly was dissolved, the: 
committees still existed, and their firm- 
ness saved France. All the efforts of 
the insurgents to force their place of 
meeting were defeated by the vigour 
ofa few companies of National Guard, 
and a determined band of the Tyoupe 
Dorée, who guarded the avenues to that 
last asylum of order and humanity. As night. 
approached, many of the mob retired to their 
homes, and the forces of the sections began to: 
assemble in strength round the committees. En- 
couraged by the strength of their defenders, they 
even returned to the seat of government, and there 
ventured on an open attack on the insurgents: 
the sections advanced with fixed bayonets, the 
pikemen of the fauxbourgs stood their ground, 
and a bloody strife ensued in the hall and on the- 
benches of the convention. The Opposing cries, 
Vive les Jacobins, Vive la Convention, resound- 
ed from the opposite sides of the room, and suc- 
cess was for a few minutes doubtful. At length. 
the insurgents were forced back, and a frightful 


ut are at 
length de- 
feated by 
the commit 
tees and the 

roupe Do- 
rée, 


mass of men and women, half of whom were in- 


toxicated, were forced out of the hall. At eleven: 
o'clock Legendre made a sally, and speedily 
routed the surrounding multitude; they made a. 
resistance as pusillanimous as their conduct had. 
been violent; and the members who had fled re~ 
sumed at midnight their places in the convention. 
All that had been done by the rebel authority was. 
immediately annulled ; eight-and-twenty mem- 
bers who had supported their proceedings. were. 
put under arrest, and at five in the morning they 
were already five leagues from Paris.t 

Such was the termination of this memorable 
revolt, which obtained the name of the insurrec- 
tion of the Ist Prairial. On no former occasion 
had the people evinced such exasperation, or a. 
Spectacle so terrible been exhibited in the legis- 
lature. If cannon were not planted in batte 
against the convention, as on the 31st of May,. 
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yet the scenes in the interior of its hall were 
more bloody and appalling, and the victory of 
the populace for the time not less complete. The 
want of design and decision on the part of the 
insurgents alone made them lose the victory 
afier they had gained it, and saved France from 
a return to the Reign of Blood.* 

But the fauxbourgs, though defeated, were 
not subdued. On the following day they ad- 
vanced in still greater force against the conven- 
tion, and had already pointed their cannon against 
the place of their deliberation. The conduct of 
the president Legendre on this trying occasion 
was in the highest degree admirable. ‘The sound 
of the approach of the cannon made several 
members start from their seats and run towards 
the door. “Representatives!” cried he, ‘remain 
at your posts; be steady. Nature has destined 
us all to death; a little sooner or later is of little 
moment, but an instant’s vacillation would ruin 
you forever.” Awed by these words, they re- 
sumed their seats, and awaited in silence the 
enemies who surrounded the hall. Their de- 
fenders, however, soon arrived; the Jeunesse 
Dorée appeared in strength; arms were distribu- 
¢ed to thirty thousand men; the cavalry appeared 
in imposing numbers; the sections Lepelletier 
and La Buttemoulins ranged themselves round 
the convention; cannon were planted, and pla- 
toons ready to discharge on both sides. Intimi- 
dated by a resistance they had not expected, the 
chiefs of the insurgents paused; and the assem- 
bly, taking advantage of their hesitation, entered 
into a negotiation with their leaders, who pre- 
wailed on the people to retire, after receiving the 
assurance that the supply of provisions for the 
capital should be attended to, and the laws of the 
Constitution of 1793 enforced. The result of that 
day demonstrated that the physical force of the 
populace, however formidable, being deprived 
of the guidance of leaders of ability, could not 
contend with the permanent influence of the gov- 
ernment.t 
~ Instructed by so many disasters, and such nar- 
row escapes from utter ruin, the con- 
vention resolved on the most decisive 
measures. Six of the most obnox- 
ious members of the Mountain were 
delivered over to a military commis- 
whom they were condemned. Three 
Rome, Goujon, and Du Quesnoy, stab- 

bed themselves at the bar on receiving 
June 17. sentence, and expired in presence of the 
judges; the other three were only mortally wound- 
ed, and were led, still bleeding, to the scaffold. 
“They all died with a stoical firmness, so often 
displayed during those days of anarchy, the vic- 
tims of political, worse than any religious fanat- 
icism.t 

At length the period was arrived when the 
fauxbourgs, whose revolts had so 
often proved fatal to the tranquillity 
murcerer. of France, were to be finally sub- 
dued. The murderer of the deputy Feraud had 
een discovered, and condemned by a military 
commission. When the day of his punishment 
approached, the convention, to prevent~another 
revolt, ordered the disarming of the fauxbourgs. 
‘A band of the most intrepid of the Troupe Dorée 
‘imprudently advanced into that thickly peopled 
quarter, and, after seizing some arms, found them- 
Die atte. Se 


‘Trial and con- 
demnation of 
Rome and the 
Jacobin rem- 
nant. 
sion, by 
of them, 
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selves surrounded by its immense population. 
They owed their safety to the humanity or pru- 
dence of the leaders of the revolt, who hesitated 
to imbrue their hands in the blood of the best 
families of Paris. But no sooner Disarming of 
were they permitted to retire, than the Faubourg 
the National Guard, thirty thousand St. Antoine ; 
strong, supported by four thousand troops of the 
line, surrounded the Revolutionary quarter ; the 
avenues leading to it were planted with cannon, 
and mortars disposed on conspicuous situations, 
to terrify them into submission. Alarmed at the 
prospect of a bombardment, by which their prop- 
erty would have been endangered, the master 
manufacturers and chiefs of the revolt had a con- 
ference, at which it was resolved to make an un- 
conditional surrender, They submitted without 
limitation to the terms of the assembly; their 
cannon were taken from them, the cannoniers 
disbanded; the Revolutionary committees sup- 
pressed ; the Constitution of 1793 abolished, and 
the formidable pikes, which, since the 14th of 
July, 1798, had so often struck terror into Paris, 
finally given up. Shortly after, the military 
force was taken from the populace. The Na- 


tional Guards were organized on a new footing; 


the workmen, the valets, the indigent citizens 
were excluded from its ranks, and its new mem- 
bers, regularly organized by battalions and bri- 
gades, were subjected to the orders of the Mili- 
tary Committee. At the same time, in accord- 
ance to an earnest pétition from the few remain- 
ing Catholics, they were permitted.to make use 
of the churches, on condition of’ maintaining 
them at their own expense.* 

Thus terminated the reign of the multitude, 
six years after it had been first And termination 
established, by the storming of the of the rule of the 
Bastile. From the period of their mulutude. 
being disarmed, the pope took no farther 
share in the changes of government; 9... y,, 
they were brought about solely by the j795: Y> 
middling classes and the army. The 
Revolution, considered as a movement of the 
people, was thereafter at an end; the subsequent 


struggles were merely the contests of other powers" 


for the throne which they had made vacant. 


The gradual relaxation 
rigour of government erected by the convention, 
presents an interesting epoch in the history of 
the Revolution. : 

After the overthrow of Robespierre, the con- 
vention endeavoured to retrace their jyeasures of 
steps towards the natural order of the convention 
the after the fall of 
utmost difficulty in the attempt. To Rebespers- 
goon with the maximum, forced requisitions, and 
general distribution of food was impossible; but 
how to relax these extreme measures was the 
question, when the general industry of the coun- 
try was so grievously reduced, and the usual 
supplies so much straitened, both by the abstrac- 
tion of agricultural labourers, the terror of the 
requisitions, and the forced sales at a nominal 
and ruinous price. The first step towards a re- 
turn to the natural state was an augmentation of 
the price fixed as a maximum by two thirds, and 
a limitation of the right of making forced requi- 
sitions. But these ened exactions were, in 
fact, abandoned by the reaction m the public 
feeling and the cessation of terror after the fall 
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of the dictatorial government. The assignats 
going on continually declining, the aversion of 
all the industrial classes to the maximwm was 
constantly increasing, because the losses they 
sustained through the forced sales were thereby 
daily augmented, and the persons intrusted with 
the administration of the laws, being of a more 
moderate and humane cast, were averse to have 
recourse to the sanguinary measures which were 
still placed at their disposal. ‘T’hus there was 
everywhere in France a general endeavour to 
elude the maximum, and the newly-constituted 
authorities winked at frauds which they felt to 
be the necessary consequence of so unjust a law. 
No one, during the Reign of Terror, ventured 
openly to-resist regulations which rendered the 
industrial and commercial classes tributary to 
the soldiers and the multitude; but when the 
danger of the guillotine was at an end, the reac- 
tion against it was irresistible.* 

Many months had not elapsed after the 9th 
Thermidor before the total aboli- 
agaist the vi- tion of the maximum and forced re- 
olent measures quisitions was demanded in the as- 
ofthe Reign of sembly. Public feeling revolted 
Terror. . F : 

against their continuance, and they 
were abolished almost by acclamation. The 
powers of the Commission of Subsistence and 
Provisions were greatly circumscribed; the right 
of making forced requisitions continued only for 
a month, and its army of ten thousand employés 
restricted to a few hundred. At the same time, 
the free cireglation of gold and silver, which had 
been arrested by the Revolutionary government, 
Was again permitted. | 

The inextricable question of the assignats 
next occupied the attention of the assembly; for 
the suffering produced by their depreciation had 
become absolutely intolerable to a large portion 
of the people. Being still a legal tender at par, 
all those who had money to receive lost eleven 
twelfths of their property. The salaries of the 
public functionaries, and the payments to the 
public creditors, were, to a certain degree, aug- 
mented, but by no means in proportion to the de- 
preciation of the paper. But this was a trifling 
remedy ; the great evil still remained unmitiga- 
ted in all payments between man and man over 
the whole country.t 

The only way of withdrawing the assignats 
from circulation, and, in conse- 
difficulty in quence enhancing their value, was 
contracting by the sale of the national domains, 
the assignats. when, according to the theory of 
their formation, they should be retired by gov- 
ernment and destroyed. But how were purchas- 
ers to be found? ‘That was the eternal question 
which constantly recurred, and never could be 
answered. The same national convulsion which 
had confiscated two thirds of the land of F'rance 
belonging to the emigrants, the clergy, and the 
crown domains, had destroyed almost all the 
capital which could be employed in its pur- 
chase. Sales to any considerable extent were 
thus totally out of the question, the more espe- 
cially as the estates thus brought all at once to 
sale consisted in great part of sumptuous pala- 
ces, woods, parks, and other domains, in circum- 
stances, of all others, the worst adapted for a di- 
vision among the industrial classes. It was not 
a few capitals of shopkeepers and farmers which 
had escaped the general wreck, that could pro- 
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any impression on such immense posses~ 
sions. ‘The difficulty, in truth, was inextricable ;: 
no sales to any extent went on; ‘the assignats: 
were continually increasing with the vast expen 


diture of government, and at length it was got. — 


over, as will appear in the sequel, by forced, 
means, and the proclamation of a national bank~ 
ruptcy of the very worst kind.* F 

But the attention of the convention was soor 
drawn to evils of a still more press- 5) a6 soa. 
ing kind. The abolition ofthe maz- ity ‘in Pa a 
imum and of the forced’ requisitions 
had deprived government of its vio- 
lent means of feeding the citizens, 
while, in consequence of the shock 
which these tyrannical proceedings had given to 
industry, the usual sources of supply were almost 
dried up. The consequence was a most severe: 
scarcity of every kind of provisions, which went 
on increasing during the whole of the winter of 
1794-5, and at length, in March, 1795, reached 
the most alarming height. To the natural evils. 
of famine were superadded the horrors of a win 
ter of uncommon severity, such as had not been. 
experienced in Europe for a hundred years: 


tion of the for- 
ced requisi 
tions. 


The roads, covered with ice, were impassable-. 


for carriages; the canals were frozen up; and 
the means of subsistence to the metropolis seem=. 
ed to be totally exhausted. In this extremity, 
every family endeavoured to lay in stores for a 
few days, and the few convoys which approach-~ 
ed Paris were besieged by crowds of famishing 
citizens, who proceeded twenty and thirty miles 
to anticipate the ordinary supplies. Nothing re- 
mained but for government, who still adhered, 
though with weakened powers, to the system of 
distributing food to the people, to diminish the 
rations daily issued out; and on the report of 
Boissy d’Anglas, the quantity served out from 
the public magazines was diminished to one- 
half, or a pound of bread a day for each person. 
above the working-classes, and a pound and a 
half to those actually engaged in labour. At 
this rate, there was distributed to the 636,000 in- - 
habitants of the capital eighteen hundred and 
ninety seven sacks of flour. 
quantity was, it was soon found necessary to re- 
duce it still farther; and at length, for several 
weeks, each citizen received only two Miserable fare 
ounces of black and coarse bread a and sufferings 
day. Small as this pittance was, it of the people. 


could be obtained only by obtaining tickets from . 


the committees of government, and after waiting 
at the doors of the bakers from eleven at night 
till seven in the morning, during the rigour of 
an arctic winter. The.citizens of Paris were 
for months reduced to the horrors of a besieged. 
town; numbers perished of famine, and many 
owed their existence to the kindness of some 
friend in the country, and the introduction of the 
potato,t which already began to assuage this 
artificial, as, it has so often since done the most 
severe natural scarcities. 

The abolition of the maximwm, of the requisi- 
tions, and of all the forced methods pyormous de- 
of procuring supplies, produced, as preciation in 
might have been anticipated, a most the value of 
violent reaction on the price of eve- the assignats. 
ry article of consumption, and, by consequence, 
on the value ofthe assignats. Foreign commerce 
having begun to revive with the cessation of the 
Reign of ‘Terror, sales being no longer forced, 
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the assignat was brought into comparison with 
the currency of other countries, and its enormous 
inferiority precipitated still farther its fall. ‘The 
rapidity of its decline gave rise to numerous spec- 
ulations on the exchange of Paris; and the peo- 
_ple, in the midst of the horrors of famine, were 
exasperated by the sight of fortunes made out of 
the misery which they endured. Government, to 
provide for the necessities of the inhabitants, had 
- no other resource but to increase the issue of as- 
signats for the purchase of provisions ; three mil- 
liards more were issued for this necessary pur- 
ose, and the consequence was, that the paper 
1oney fell almost to nothing, Bread was expo- 
sed for sale at twenty-two francs the pound, and 
what formerly cost 100 francs was now raised to 
4000. Inthe course of the year the depreciation 
became such, that 28,000 francs in paper were 
exchanged for a louis d’or, and a dinner for five 


Public de- OF six persons cost 60,000 francs. A 
spairincon- kind of despair seized every mind at 
sequence. 


such prodigious and apparently inter- 
minable losses, and it was the force of this feel- 
ing which produced the great revolts already 
mentioned, which had so nearly proved fatal to 
the Thermidorians, and restored the whole forced 
system of the Reign of Terror.* 

The overthrow of this insurrection led to sev- 
eral laws which powerfully tended to 
diminish the destructive ascendency of 
the people in the government. The 

National Guards were reorganized on the footing 
on which they had been before the 10th of Au- 
gust; the labouring and poorer classes excluded, 
and the service confined to the more substantial 
citizens. At Paris this important force was pla- 
ced under the orders of the Military Committee. 
The government got quit at the same time of a 
burdensome and ruinous custom, which the con- 
vention had borrowed from the Athenian democ- 
racy, of allowing every indigent citizen fifty sous 
a day while they were engaged at their respective 
sections: a direct premium on idleness, and a 
constant inducement to the turbulent and restless 
to assemble at these great centres of Democratic 
power. The churches were restored to the anx- 
ious wishes of the Catholics, on the condition 
that they should maintain them themselves; the 
first symptom of a return to religious feeling in 
that infidel age.t 
All the evils, the necessary result of an exces- 
sive and forced paper circulation, went on in- 
creasing after the government had returned to 
moderate measures, were installed in power. 
- Subsistence was constantly wanting in the great 
towns; the treasury was emply of all but assig- 
nats; the great bulk of the national domains re- 
mained unsold; the transactions, debts, and prop- 
Vain measures Cries of individuals were involved 
of the govern- 1 inextricable confusion. Sensible 
ment to arrest of the necessity of doing something 
the evil. for those who were paid in the gov- 
ernment paper, the Directory adopted a scale by 
which the assignats were taken as worth a fift 
of their nominal value; but this was an Incon- 
siderable relief, as they had fallen to a hundred 
and fiftieth part of the sum for which they had 
been originally issued. The consequence of this 
excessive depreciation in a paper which was. still 
-a legal tender was, that the whole debts of indi- 
viduals were extinguished by a payment worth 
nothing; that the income of the fundholders was 
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annihilated; aud the state itself, compelled to re=- 
ceive its own paper in'payment of the taxes, found 
the treasury filled witha mass of steril assig- 
nats. But for the half of the land-tax, which was 
received in kind, the government would have 
been literally without the means either of feed- 
ing Paris or the armies.* aig 


Hitherto the reaction had been in favour of 
consiitutional and moderate measures; but the 
last great victory over the Jacobins revived the 
hopes of the Royalists. The emigrants and the 
clergy had returned in great numbers since the 
repeal of the severe laws passed against them du- 
ring the Reign of Terror, and contributed power- 
fully to incline the public mind to a moderate 
and constitutional monarchy. The Farther prog 
horror excited by the sanguinary ress ofhumane 
proceedings of the Jacobins was so measures. 
strong and universal, that the reaction naturally 
was in favour of a Royalist government. The 
recent successes of the Troupe Dorée, who form 
ed the flower of the youth of Paris, had awaken- 
ed in them a strong espirit de corps, and prepa- 
red the great and inert body of the people to fol-- 
low a banner which had so uniformly led to vic~ 
tory.t 

So strong was the feeling at that period from 
recent and grievous experience of the dangers of 
popular tumults, that after the disarming of the 
fauxbourgs, several sections made a voluntary 
surrender of their artillery to the government.. 
A large body of troops of the line were brought. 
to Paris, and encamped in the Plain of Sablons; 
and the galleries of the assembly were closed ex- 
cept to persons having tickets of admission. The 
language of the deputations of the sections at the 
bar of the convention became openly hostile to 
the dominion of the people, and such as would 
a few months earlier, have been a sure passpor 
to the scaffold. “Experience,” said the deputies 
of the section Lepelletier, “has taught us that 
the despotism of the people is as insupportable 
as the tyranny of kings.” The Rev- ayq abolition . 
olutionary Tribunal, at the same pe- of the Revolu 
riod, was abolished by a decree of tionary Tribu 
the convention. A journal of the nal. June 1%. 
day observed, “ Such was the tranquil and blood~ 
less end of the most atrocious institution, of 
which, since the Council of Blood established by 
the Duke of Alva in the Low Countries, the his- 
tory of tribunals, instruments of injustice, has 
preserved the remembrance.”t 

During this revolution of public opinion, the 
convention were engaged in. the pPormation of 
formation of a Constitution. It is anew Consti- 
in the highest degree both curious tution. 
and instructive to contemplate the altered doc- 
trines which prevailed after the consequences of 
naa government had been experienced, and 

ow generally men reverted to those principles 
which, in the commencement of the Revolution, 
were stigmatized as slavish and disgraceful. 
Boissy d’Anglas was chosen to make a report 
upon the form of the Constitution; his memoir 
contains much important truth, which preceding 
events had forced upon the observation of man- 
kind. ‘“ Hitherto,” said he, “the efforts,of France 
have been solely directed to destroy ; at present, 
when we are neither silenced by the oppression. 
of tyrants, nor intimidated by the cries of dema- 


gogues, we must turn to our advantage the crimess 
SOs eS = 
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ef the monarchy, the errors of the assembly, the 
horrors of the decemviral tyranny, the calamities 
of anarchy. Absolute equality is a chimera ; 
virtue, talents, physical or intellectual powers, 
are not equally distributed by Nature. Property 
alone attaches the citizen to his country; all who 
are to have any share in the legislature should 
be possessed of some independent income. “All 
Frenchmen are citizens; but the state of domes- 
tic service, pauperism, or the non-payment of 
taxes, forbid the great majority from exercising 
their rights. The executive government requires 
a central position, a disposable force, a display 
‘ealculated to strike the vulgar. The people 
should never be permitted to deliberate indiscrim- 
imately on public affairs; a populace constantly 
deliberating rapidly perishes by misery and dis- 
erder; the laws should never be submitted to the 
consideration of the multitude.” Such were the 
principles ultimately adopted by the Revolution- 
ary Assembly of France. In a few years, cen- 
turies of experience had been acquired.* 

If such was the language of the convention, 
it may easily be conceived how 
much more powerful was the reac- 
mocratic prin- tion among the middling classes of 
alee from the the people. The National Guard, 
ie ofexperi- and the Jewnesse Dorée of several 

: sections, were become openly Roy- 
alists; they wore the green and black uniform 
which distinguished the Chouans of the western 
provinces; the Réveil du Peuple was beginning 
to awaken the dormant, not extinguished, loyal- 
ty of the French character. The name of Ter- 


General aban- 
donment of De- 


vorist had become the signal for proscriptions as | 


perilous in many places as that of Aristocrat had 
£ormerly been. 

In the south especially, the reaction was terri- 
ple. Bands, bearing the names of the ‘‘ Compa- 
nies of Jesus” and the “Companies of the Sun,” 
traversed the country, executing the most dread- 
ful reprisals upon the Revolutionary party. At 
Lyons, Aix, Tarascon, and Marseilles, they 
massacred the prisoners without either trial or 
discrimination; the 2d of September was re- 
mewed with all its horrors in most of the prisons 
of the south of France. At Lyons, after the first 
massacre of the Terrorists, they pursued the 
‘wretches through the streets, and when any one 


‘was seized, he was instantly thrown into the | 


Rhone; at Tarascon, the captives were cast 
headlong from the top of a lofty rock into that 
rapid stream. One prison at Lyons was set on 


Vioient re- fire by the infuriated mob, and the 
action in unhappy inmates all perished in the 
the south flames. The people, exasperated with 


of France. the blood which had been shed by the 
Revolutionary party, were insatiable in their 
vengeance; they invoked the name of a parent, 
jorother, or sister when retaliating on their op- 
mpressors; and while committing murder them- 
selves, exclaimed, with every stroke, “Die, as- 
sassins!” History must equally condemn such 
horrors, by whomsoever committed; but it must 
‘reserve its severest censure for those by whom 
they were first perpetrated.t 

Many innocent persons perished, as in all 
popular tumults, during those bloody days. The 
two sons of the Duke of Orleans, the Duke de 
Montpensier, and the Count Beaujolais, were 
confined in the fort of St. John at Marseilles 
where they had been forgot during the Reign of 
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Terror. On the 6th of June, a terrible noise 
round the fort announced the approach of the 
frantic multitude. 
the adjoining cells too soon informed them of 


the danger which they ran; Royalists and Jaco- 


bins were indiscriminately massacred by the 
bloody assassins. Isnard and Car- Generous con 
droi at length put a stop to the mas- duct of the 
sacres, but not before eighty per- young Duke of 
sons had been murdered. ‘The for- Orleans’ sons. 
mer, though he strove to moderate the savage 
measures of the Royalists, increased their fury 
by the fearful energy of his language. “We 
want arms,” said thes young men who weree 
marching against the Jacobins of Toulon. 
“Take,” said he, “the bones of your fathers to 
march against their murderers.””* 

The fate of these young princes was in the 
highest degree interesting. Some months after- 
ward they formed a plan of escape; but the Duke 
de Montpensier, in descending the wall of the 
fort, broke his leg, was seized, and reconducted 
to prison. He consoled himself for his failure 
by the thoughts that his brother had succeeded, 
when he beheld him re-enter the cell, and fall 
upon his neck. Escaped from danger, and on 


the point of embarking on board a-vessel des- 


tined for America, he had heard of the misfor- 
fortune of his brother, and, unable to endure 
freedom without him, he had returned to prison 
to share his fate. ‘They were both subsequently 
liberated, and reached America; but they soon 
died, the victims of a long and severe captivity 
of four years.t 

During the predominance of these principles, 
upward of eighty Jacobins were denounced in 
the convention, and escaped execution only by 
secreting themselves in different parts of France. 
The only secure asylum which they found was 
in the houses of the Royalists, whom, during the 


days of their power, they had saved from the 


scaffold. Not one was betrayed by those to 
whom they fled, So predominant was the influ- 
ence of the Girondists, that Louvet obtained a 
decree, ordering an expiatory {éte for the victims 
of the 31st of May. None of the Thermidorians 
ventured to resist the proposal, though many 
among them had contributed in no inconsidera- 
ble degree to their fate.t 

About the same time, the infant King of 
France, Louis XVII., expired. The 
9th Thermidor came too late to save Sey sisi Nea 
the life of this unfortunate prince. His cruel 
jailer, Simon, was indeed beheaded, and a less 


cruel tyrant substituted in his place; but the — 


temper of the times would not at first admit of 
any decided measures of indulgence in favour of 
the heir to the throne. The barbarous treatment 
he had experienced from Simon peatn and last 
had. alienated his reason, but not days of Louis 
extinguished his feelings of grati- XVII. in pris- 
tude. On one occasion, that inhu- °° 

man wretch had seized him by the hair, and 
threatened to dash his head against the wall; the 
surgeon, Naulin, interfered to prevent him, and 
the unhappy child next day presented him with 
two pears, which had been given him for his 


supper the preceding evening, lamenting, at the — 


same time, that he had no other means of testify- 
ing his gratitude. Simon and Hebert had put 
him to the torture, to extract from him an avowal 
of crimes connected with his mother which he 
was too young to understand; after that cruel 
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aay, he almost always preserved silence, lest his 
words should prove fatal to some of his rela- 
This resolution, and the closeness of his 
confinement, soon preyed upon his health. In 
February, 1795, he was seized with a fever, and 
wisited by three members of the Committee of 
General Safety: they found him sitting at a ta- 
ble making castles of cards. ‘They addressed to 
hhim the words of kindness, but could not obtain 
any answer. In May, the state of his health 
ecame’ so alarming, that the celebrated surgeon 
Dessault was directed by the convention to visit 
him; his generous attentions assuaged the suf- 
Yerings of his latter days, but could not prolong 
hhis life.* 

The public sympathy was so strongly excited 
Liberation of DY this event, that it induced the as- 
the Duchess sembly to consent to the freedom of 
WAngou- —_ the remaining child of Louis XVI. 
sachs On the 18th of June the Duchess 
d’Angouléme was liberated from the Temple, 
and exchanged for the four commissioners of 
the convention whom Dumourier had delivered 
up to the Ausirians.t 

The fate of La Fayette, Latour Maubourg, and 
Continued Other eminent men, who were detained 
captivity of in the Austrian prisons since their 
wa Fayette. defection from the armies of France, 
at this time excited the most ardent sympathy 
both in France and England. They had been 
rigorously guarded since their captivity in the 
fortress of Olmutz; and the humane in every 
part of the world beheld with regret men who had 
“voluntarily delivered themselves up to avoid the 
‘excesses of a sanguinary faction, treated with 
amore severity than prisoners of war, Mr. F'ox 
in vain endeavoured to induce the British goy- 
ernment to interfere in their behalf: the reply of 
Mr. Pitt in the House of Commons equalled the 
speech of his eloquent rival. His wife and 
daughters, finding all attempts at his deliverance 
ineffectual, generously resolved to share his cap- 
General in. tivity; and they remained in confine- 
‘terest in his ment with him at Olmutz till the vic- 
behalf. tories of Napoleon in 1796 compelled 
tthe Austrian government to consent to their lib- 
eration. His confinement, however tedious, was 

robably the means of saving his life; it is hard- 
y possible that in France he could have survived 
sthe Reign of Terror, or escaped the multitude to 
“which he had long been the object of execration.t 

Meanwhile; the convention proceeded rapidly 
‘Completion With the formation of the new Con- 
of the new stitution. This was the third which 
Constitution. had been imposed upon the French 
people during the space of afew years: a suffi- 
‘cient proof of the danger of incautiously over- 
¢urming long-established institutions. The Con- 
‘stitution of 1795 was very different from those 
which had preceded it, and gave striking proof of 
the altered condition of the public mind on the 
state of political affairs. Experience had now 
‘aught all classes that the chimera of perfect 
equality could not be attained ; that the mass of 
the people are unfit for the exercise of political 
rights; that the contests of factions terminate, if 
_ the people are victorious, in the supremacy of the 
‘most depraved. ‘The constitution which was 
framed under the influence of these sentiments 
differed widely from ‘he Democratic Institu- 
‘tions of 1793: The ruinous error was now 
acknowledged of uniting the whole legislative 
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powers in one assembly, and enacting the most 
important laws without the intervention of any 
time to deliberate on their tendency, or recover 
from the excitement under which they may have 
originated. The legislative power, therefore, 
was divided into two councils, that of the Five 
Hundred and that of the Ancients. The Council 
of Five Hundred was intrusted with the sole 
power of originating laws; that of the Ancients 
with the power of passing cr rejecting them ; 
and to ensure the prudent discharge of this duty, 
no person could be a member cf it till he had 
reached the age of forty years. Ne bic cord 
pass till after it had been three tines >eac, with 
an interval between each reading of at least five 
days.* 

The executive power, instead of being vested, 
as heretofore, in two committees, Was The consti- 
lodged in the hands of five directors, tution of the 
nominated by the Council of Five Directory. 
Hundred, approved by that of the Ancients. 
They were liable to be impeached for their mis- 
conduct by the councils. Each individual was, 
by rotation, to be president during three months ; 
and every year a fifth new director was to be 
chosen, in lieu of one who was bound to retire. 
The Directory thus constituted had the entire 
‘disposal of the army and finances, the appoint- 
ment of all public functionaries, and the manage- 
ment of all public negotiations. They were 
lodged, during the period of their official duty, in 
the Palace of the Luxembourg, and attended by 
a guard of honour.t 

The privilege of electing members for the legis- 
lature was taken away from the great lective fran- 
body of the people, and confined to chise confined 
the colleges of delegates. Their ' proprietors. 
meetings were called the Primary Assemblies ; 
and in order to ensure the influence oi the mid- 
diing ranks, the persons elected by the primary 
assemblies were themselves the electois cf the 
members of the legislature. All popular socie- 
ties were interdicted, and the press declared ab- 
solutely free.t 

It is of importance to recollect that this Con- 
stitution, so cautiously framed to exclude the 
direct influence of the people, and curb the ex- 
cesses of popular licentiousness, was the volun- 
tary work of the very convention which had 
‘come into power under the Democratic Constitu- 
tion of 1793, and immediately after the 10th of 
August; which had voted the death of the king, 
the imprisonment of the Girondists, and the exe- 
eution of Danton; which had supported the 
bloody excesses of the decemvirs, and survived 
the horrors of the reign of Robespierre. Let it 
no longer be said, therefore, that the evils of 
popular rule are imaginary dangers, contradicted 
by the experience of mankind; the checks thus 
imposed upon the power of the people were the 
work of their own delegates, chosen by universal 
suffrage during a period of unexampled public 
excitation, whose proceedings had been marked 
by a more violent love of freedom than any that 
ever existed from the beginning of the world. 
Nothing can speak so strongly in favour of the 
necessity of controlling the people, as the work 
of the representatives whom they had themselves 
chosen to confirm their power. 2 

The formation of this Constitution, and its 
discussion in the assemblies of the people, to 
which it was submitted for consideration, excited 
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Giueatt apita the most violent agitation through- 
dione Sirg Out France. Paris, as usual, took 
and through- the lead. Its forty-eight sections 
out France at were incessantly assembled, and the 
these changes my bJic effervescence resembled that 
of 1789. ‘This was brought to its height by a de- 
cree of the assembly, declaring that two thirds of 
the present convention should form a part of the 
new legislature, and that the electors should only 
fill up the remaining part. The citizens beheld 
with horror so large a proportion of a body, 
whose proceedings had deluged France with 
blood, still destined to reign over them. ‘To ac- 
cept the Constitution” and reject this decree 
seemed the only way of getting free from their 
domination. ‘The Thermidorian party had been 
entirely excluded from the committee of Eleven, 
to whom the formation of the new Constitution 
was intrusted, and, in revenge, they joined the 
assemblies of those who sought to counteract 
their ambition. The focus of the effervescence 
was the section Lepelletier, formerly known by 
the name of that of the Filles de St. Thomas, the 
richest and most powerful in Paris, which, 
through all the changes of the Revolution, had 
steadily adhered to Royalist principles.* 

The Royalist committees of Paris, of which 
Coalition of Le. Maitre was the known agent, 
Royalists with finding matters brought to this eri- 
sections of Na- sis, coalesced with the journals and 
tional Guard. the Jeaders of the sections. They 
openly accused the convention of attempting to 
perpetuate their power, and of aiming at usurp- 
ing the sovereignty of the people. ‘The orators 
of the sections said at the bar of the assembly, 
“ Deserve our choice—do not seek to command 
it; you have exercised an authority without 
bounds; you have united in yourselves all the 
powers, those of making laws, of revising them, 
of changing them, of executing them. Recolleet 
how fatal military despotism was to the Roman 
Republic.” The press of Paris teemed with 
pamphlets inveighing against the ambitious 
views of the legislature, and the efforts of the 
sections were incessant to defeat their projects. 
The agitation of 1789 was renewed, but it was 
all now on the other side; the object now was, 
not to restrain the tyranny of the court, but re- 

ress the ambition of the delegates of the people.t 

“Will the convention,” said the Royalist ora- 
Vehement tors, “never be satisfied? Is areign 
Royalist dec- Of three years, fraught with more 
lamations at crimes than the whole annals of 
the sections. twenty other nations, not sufficient 
for those who rose into power under the auspices 
of the 10th of August and the 2d of September? 
Is that power fit to repose under the shadow of 
the laws which has only lived in tempests? Let 
us not be deceived by the 9th Thermidor; the 
Bay of Quiberon, where Tallien bore so con- 
spicuous a part, may show us that the thirst for 
blood is not extinguished even among those who 
overthrew Robespierre. The convention has 
done nothing but destroy; shall we now intrust 
jt with the work of conservation? ‘What reli- 
ance can be placed on the monstrous coalition 
between the proscribers and the proscribed? Ir- 
reconcilable enemies to each other, they have 
only entered into this semblance of alliance in 
order to resist those who hate them—that is ev- 
ery man in France. It is we ourselves who have 
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forced upon them those acts of tardy humanity,. 
on which they now rely as a veil to their mon- 
strous proceedings. But for our warm repre~- 
sentations, the members hors la loi would still 
have been wandering in exile, the seventy-three: 
deputies still languishing in prison. Who but. 
ourselves formed the faithful guard who saved. 
them from the terrible fauxbourgs, to whom they” 
had basely yielded their best members on the 
31st of May} They now call upon us to select 
among its ranks those who should continue mem— 
bers, and form the two thirds of the new assem-- 
bly. Can two thirds of the convention be found 
who are not stained with blood? Can we ever 
forget that many of its basest acts passed wnane-- 
mously, and that a majority of three hundred and. 
sixty-one passed a vote which will be an eternal 
subject of mourning to France 2 Shall we admit. 
a majority of regicides into the new assembly, 
intrust our liberty to cowards, our fortunes to the: 
authors of so many acts of rapine, our lives to~ 
murderers? The convention is only strong be-- 
cause it mixes up its crimes with the glories of, 
our armies; let us separate them; let us leave- 
the convention its sins, and our soldiers their’ 


triumphs, and the world will speedily do justice: . 


to both.’”’* 

Such discourses, incessantly repeated from the- 
tribunes of forty-eight sections, vio- : 
Jently shook the public mind in the prahciid coey 
capital. ‘To give greater publicity Pe 
to their sentiments, the orators repeated the same 
sentiments in addresses at the bar of the assem- 
bly, which were immediately circulated with ra~- 
pidity through the departments. The efferves~- 
cence in the south was at its height; many im- 
portant cities and departments seemed already” 
disposed to imitate the sections of the metropolis. 
The cities of Dreus and Chartres warmly second- 
ed their wishes; the sections of Orleans sent the 
following message: “Primary assemblies or 
Paris, Orleans is at your side, it advances om 
the same line; let your cry be resistance to op- 
pression, hatred to usurpers, and we will second 
you.’'t 

The National Guard of Paris shared in the 
general excitation. The troops of the Jewnesse 
Dorée had inspired its members with part of their 
own exultation of feeling, and diminished much» 
of their wonted timidity. Resistance to the tyrant 
was openly spoken of; the convention compared. 
to the Long Parliament, which shed the blood of 
Charles I.; and the assistance of a Monk ardent-- 
ly looked for to consummate the work of restora~- 
tion.t - 

Surrounded by so many dangers, the conven= 
tion did not abate of its former ener- Convention 
gy. They had lost the Jacobins by- throw them-. 
their proscriptions, the Royalists by selves on the: 
their ambition. What remained ? *™Y- 

Tue army; and this terrible engine they resolved 
to employ, as the only means of establishing their” 
power. They lost no time in submitting the 
Constitution to the soldiers, and by them it was 
unanimously adopted. Military men, accustom- 
ed to obey, and to take the lead from others, usual- 
ly, except in periods of uncommon excitement, 
adopt any constitution which is recommended to 
them by their officers. A body of five thousand 
regular troops were assembled in the neighbour= 
hood of Paris, and their adhesion eagerly an- 
nounced to the citizens. The convention called. 


at 
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to thei# stippori the Praetorian Guards; they lit- 
tle thought how soon they were to receive trom 
them a master.* 

It soon appeared that not only the armies, but 
a large majority of the departments 
ly resolve to had accepted the Constitution. The 
revolt. inhabitants of Paris, however, ac- 
eustomed to take the lead in all public measures, 
were not discouraged; the section Lepelletier 
unanimously passed a resolution, “That the 
powers of every constituted authority ceased in 
presence of the assembled people; and a provis- 
ional.government, under the name of a Central 
Committee, was established under the auspices 
of its leaders. A majority of the sections adopt- 
ed their resolution, which was immediately an- 
nulled by the convention, and their decree was, 
in its turn, reversed by the assemblies of the 
electors. The contest now became open be- 
tween the sections and the legislature; the form- 
er separated the Constitution from the decrees, 
ordaining the re-election of two thirds of the old 
assembly; they accepted the former, and reject- 
ed the latter.+ 

On the 3d of October (11th Vendemiaire) it 
Meeting of | WaS resolved by the sections, that the 
the electors electors chosen by the people should 
at the Théd- be assembled at the Théatre F'ran- 
tre Francais. eais, under protection of the National 
Guard; and on the 3d they were conducted there 
by an armed force of chasseurs and grenadiers. 
The dangers of an insurrection against a govern- 
ment having at its command the military force 
of France, was apparent; but the enthusiasm: of 
the moment overbalanced all other considera- 
tions. On the one side it was urged, “ Are we 
about to consecrate, by our example, that odious 
eerie of insurrections which so many bloody 

ays have rendered odious? Our enemies alone 
are skilled in revolt; the art of exciting them is 
unknown tous. ‘The multitude is indifferent to 
our cause; deprived of their aid, how can we 
face the government? If they join our ranks, 
how shall we restrain their sanguinary excess- 
es? Should we prove victorious, what dynasty 
shall we establish? what chiefs can we present 
to the armies? Is there not too much reason to 
fear that success would only revive divisions, 
now happily forgotten, and give our enemies the 
means of profiting by our discord?” But to this 
it was replied, “ Honour forbids us to recede; 
duty calls upon us to restore freedom to our coun- 
try, his throne to our monarch. We may now, 
by seizing the decisive moment, accomplish that 
which former patriots sought in vain to achieve. 
The 9th Thermidor only destroyed a tyrant; 
now tyranny itself is to be overthrown. If our 
names are now obscure, they will no longer re- 
main so; we shall acquire a glory, of which even 
the brave Vendéans shall be envious. Let us 
dare: that is the watchword in Revolutions; 
may it for once be employed on the side of order 
and freedom. The convention will never for- 
give our outrages; the revolutionary tyranny, 
curbed for more than a year by our exertions, 
will rise up with renewed vigour for our destruc- 
tion, if we do not anticipate its vengeance by de- 
livering ourselves,” Moved by these considera- 
_ tions, the sections unanimously resolved upon 


resistance. ; 
The National Guard amounted to above thir- 


Sections open- 


Bris 
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ty thousand men, but it was totally 
destitute of artillery; the sections 
having, in the, belief that they were 
no farther required, delivered up the pieces with 
which they had been furnished in 1789, upcn the 
final disarming of the insurgent fauxbcurgs. 
Their want was now severely felt, as the con- 
vention had fifty pieces at their command, whose 
terrible efficacy had been abundantly proved on 
the 10th of August; and the cannoniers who 
were to serve them were the same who had bro- 
ken the lines of Prince Cobourg, The National 
Guard hoped, by a rapid advance, to capture this 
formidable train of artillery, and then the victory 
was secure.* 

The leaders of the convention, on their side, 
were notidle. In the evening of the yy. ,.ures of 
3d of October (11th Vendemiaire) the convention. 
a decree was passed, ordering the 
nsnedinte dissolution of the electoral bodies in 

aris, and imbodying into a regiment 
fifteen hundred af the J acobins, many POS 
of whom were liberated from the prisons for that 
especial purpose. These measures brought 
matters to a crisis between the sections and the 
government. This decree was openly resisted, 
and the National Guard having assembled in 
force to protect the electors at the Thédtre Fran- 
gais, the convention ordered the military to dis- 
possess them. General Menou was appointed 
commander of the armed force, and he advanced 
with the troops of the line to surround the Con- 
vent des Filles de St. Thomas, the centre of the 
insurrection, where the section Lepelletier was 
assembled,t 

Menou, however, had not the decision requi- 
site for success in civil contests. In- pyjure of 
stead of attacking the insurgents, he Menou 
entered into a negotiation with them, against the 
and retired in the evening without hay- surgents: 
ing effected anything. His failure gave all the 
advantages of a victory to the sections, and the 
National Guard mustered in greater strength 
than ever, and resolved to attack the convention 
at its place of assembly on the following day. 
Informed of this failure, and the dangerous fer- 
mentation which it had produced at 4 meq force 
Paris, the convention, at eleven at of the conven- 
night, dismissed General Menou, tion intrusted 
and gave the command of the armed 1 cee? ras and 
force, with unlimited powers, to ~“*P®°™ 
General Barras. He immediately demanded 
the assistance, as second in command, of a 
young officer of artillery who had distinguished 
himself at the siege of Toulon and the war in 
the Maritime Alps, Napoleon Bonaparte.t 

This young officer was immediately intro- 
duced to the committee. His manner 
was timid and embarrassed; the ca- 
reer of public life was as yet new, seizing the , 
but his clear and distinct opinions, *tillery- 
the energy and force of his language, already in- 
dicated the powers of his mind. By his advice 
the powerful train of artillery in the plains of 
Sablons, consisting of fifty pieces, was immedi- 
ately brought by a lieutenant, afterward well 
known in military annals, named Murar, to the 
capital, and disposed in such a position as to 
command all the avenues to the convention. 
Early on the following morning the neighbour- 
hood of the Tuileries resembled a great intrench- 
ed camp. The line of defence extended from 
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the Pont Neuf along the quays of the river to the 
Pont Louis XV.; the Place de Carrousel and 
the Louvre were filled with cannon, and the en- 
trance of all the streets which open into the Rue 
St. Honore were strongly guarded. In this po- 
sition the commanders of the convention awaited 
the attack of the insurgents, Napoleon was in- 
defatigable in his exertions to inspire the troops 
with confidence: he visited every post, inspected 
every battery, and spoke to the men with that 
decision and confidence which is so often the 
relude to victory.* 

The action was soon commenced ; above thir- 
Combat ty thousand men, under Generals Dani- 
round the can and Duhoux, surrounded the little 
Tuileries. army of six thousand, who, with this 

owerful artillery, defended the seat of the legis- 
ature. ‘The firing began in the Rue St. Honoré 
at half past four; the grenadiers placed on the 
Church of St. Roche opened a fire of musketry 
on the cannoniers of the convention, who replied 
by a discharge of grapeshot, which swept de- 
struction through the serried ranks of the Nation- 
al Guard which occupied the Rue St. Honoré. 
Though the insurgents fought with the most de- 
termined bravery, and the fire from the Church 
of St. Roche was well sustained, nothing could 
resist the murderous grapeshot of the regular 
soldiers. Many of the cannoniers fell at their 
guns, but the fire of their pieces was not dimin- 
ished. Ina few minutes the Rue St. 
meee the Fonoré was deserted, and the flying 
columns carried confusion into the 
yanks of the reserve, who were formed near the 
Church of the Filles de St. Thomas. General 
Danican galloped off at the first discharge, and 
never appeared again during the day. Mean- 
while, the Pont Neuf was carried by the insur- 
gents, and a new column, ten thousand strong, 
advanced along the opposite quay to the Tuiler- 
jes to attack the Pont Royal; Napoleon allowed 
them to advance within twenty yards of his bat- 
teries, and then opened his fire; the insurgents 
stood three discharges without flinching; but not 
having resolution enough to rush upon the can- 
non, they were ultimately driven back in disor- 
der, and by seven o’clock the victory of the con- 
‘vention was complete at all points. At nine, 
the troops of the line carried the posts of the Na- 
tional Guard in the Palais Royal, and on the 
following morning the section Lepelletier was 
disarmed, and the insurgents: everywhere sub- 
mitted.t 

Such was the result of the LAST INSURRECTION 

of the people in the French Revolu- 


Establish-  ~. 

ment ofmil. Hon ; all the subsequent changes were 
itary des- effected by the government or the ar- 
POEs mies without their interference. The 


insurgents were not the rabble or the assassins 
who had so long stained its history with blood; 
they were the flower of the citizens of Paris, 
comprising all that the Revolution had left that 
was generous, or elevated, or noble in the capi- 
tal. They were overthrown, not by the superior 
numbers or courage of their adversaries, but by 
the terrible effect of their artillery, by the power 
of military discipline, and the genius of that 
youthful conqueror, before whom all the armies 
of Europe were destined to fall. The moral 
strength of the nation was all on their side; but 
in revolutions, it is seldom that moral strength 
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proves ultimately victorious ; and the examples 
of Cesar and Cromwell are not required to show 
that the natural termination of civil strife is mil- 
itary despotism. 

The convention made a generous use of their 
victory. The Girondists, who exer- yrymanity 
cised an almost unlimited sway Over of the con- 
its members, put in practice those vention after 
maxims of clemency which they had their victory. 
so often recommended to others; the officers 
who had gained the victory felt a strong repug- 
nance to their laurels being stained with the 
blood of their fellow-citizens. Few executions 
followed this decisive victory: M. Lafont, one 
of the military chiefs of the revolt, obstinately 
resisting the means of evasion which were sug- 
gested to him by the court, was alone condemn- 
ed, and died with a firmness worthy of the cause 
for which he suffered. Most of the accused per- 
sons were allowed time to escape, and sentence 
of outlawry merely recorded against them; many 
returned shortly after to Paris, and resumed their 
place in public affairs. The clemency of Napo- 
leon was early conspicuous: his counsels, after 
the victory, were all on the side of mercy, and 
his intercession saved General Menou from a 
military commission.* 

In the formation of the councils of Five Hun- 
dred and of the Ancients, the con- ection of the 
vention made no attempt to con- council of An- 
strain the public wishes. The third cients and Five 
of the legislature who had been Hundred. 
newly elected were almost all on the side of the 
insurgents, and even contained several Royal- 
ists; and a proposal was, in consequence, made 
by Tallien, that the election of that third should 
be annulled, and another appeal made to the peo- 
ple. Thibaudeau, with equal firmness andelo- 
quence, resisted the proposal, which was rejected 
by the assembly. They merely took the precau- 
tion, to prevent a return to royalty, to name for 
the directors five persons who had voted for the 
death of the king, Lareveillere, Rewbell, Letour- 
neur, Barras, and Carnot. Having thus settled 
the new government, they published a general 
amnesty, changed the name of the Place de la 
Revolution into that of Place de la Concorde, 
and declared their sittings terminated. The last 
days of an assembly stained with so much blood, 
were gilded by am act of clemency of which 
Thibaudeau justly said the annals of kings fur- 
nished few examples.t 


‘ fia sat for more than three years, 
rom the 21st of September, 1791, to ; 

the 26th of October, 1795. ’ During The histals of 
that long and terrible period, its pre- the convention. 
cincts were rather the field’on which faction 
strove for ascendency, than the theatre on which 
legislative wisdom exerted its influence. All 
the parties which divided France there endeay- 
oured to establish their power, and all perished 
in the attempt. The Girondists attempted it, and 
perished; the Mountain attempted it, and per- 
ished; the municipality attempted it, and perish- 
ed; Robespierre attempted it, and perished; the 
Royalists attempted it, and perished. In revolu- 
tions, it is easy to destroy: the difficulty is to 
establish and secure. All the experience of 
years of suffering, fraught with centuries of in- 
struction ; all the wisdom of age, all the talent 


* Mig., ii., 393. Nap., ti., 267, and iii., 70, 74. Th., viii., 
AO, 41, 42. Hist. de la Conv., iv., 383. 

+ Mig., ii. 394, 395. Lae., xii., 436, 441. Th., viil., 42, 
60. Toul. v., 366, 368, Nap.,i., 70,78. Bour., i., 90, 96. 
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of youth, were unable to form one stable govern- 
ment. A few years, often a few months, were 
sufficient to oyerturn the most apparently stable 
institutions. A fabric seemingly framed for 
eternal duration, disappeared almost before its 
authors had consummated their work. The 


gales of popular favour, ever fickle and change-. 


able, deserted each successive faction as they 
rose into power; and the ardent part of the na- 
tion, impatient of control, deemed any approach 
to regular government insupportable tyranny.* 
The lower classes, totally incapable of rational 
thought, gave their support to the different par- 
ties only as long as they continued to inveigh 
against their superiors; when they became those 
superiors themselves, they passed over to their 
enemies. 

Human institutions are not like the palace of 
Slow growth the architect, framed according to fix- 
ofalldurable ed rules, capable of erection in any 
human insti- situation, and certain in the effect to 
falters: be produced.. They resemble rather 
the trees of the forest, slow of growth, tardy of 
development, readily susceptible of destruction. 
An instant will destroy what it has taken centuries 
to produce; centuries must again elapse before 
in the same situation a.similar production can be 
formed. Transplantation, difficult in the vege- 
table, is impossible in the moral world; the seed- 
ling must be nourished in the soil, inured to the 
climate, hardened by the winds. Many exam- 

ies are to be found of institutions being sudden- 
fy imposed upon a people; none of those so form- 
ed having any duration. To be adapted to their 
character and habits; they must have grown with 
their growth, and strengthened with their strength. 

The progress of improvement is irresistible. 
Feudal tyranny must give way in an age of in- 
creasing opulence, and the human mind cannot 
be forever enchained. by the fetters of supersti- 
tion. No efforts of power could have prevented 
a change in the government of France; but they 
might have altered its character and spared its 
horrors.. Nature has ordained that mankind 
should, when they are fit for it, be free, but she 
has not ordained that they should reach this free- 
dom steeped in blood. Although, therefore, the 
overthrow-of the despotic government and mod- 
ification of the power of the privileged orders of 
France was imevitable, yet the dreadful atroci- 
ties with which their fall was attended might 
have been averted by human wisdom. The life 
of the monarch might have been saved; the Con- 
stitution might have been modified, without be- 
ing subverted; the aristocracy purified without 
being destroyed. ; 

‘Timely concession from the crown is the first 
circumstance which perhaps might 


may of have altered the character of the 
the Revolution, French Revolution. Had Louis, 


and the causes jn the commencement of the troub- 
= of its disasters. }4. yielded the great and reasona- 
ble demands of the people; had he granted them 
equality of taxation, the power of voting subsi- 
dies, freedom from arrest, and periodical Parlia- 
ments, the agitation of the moment might have 
been allayed, and an immediate collision between 
the throne and the people prevented. Ata sub- 
sequent period, indeed, increasing demands, and 
the want of more extended privileges, might have 
arisen; but these discontents, being turned into 
_ aregular and legal channel, would probably have 
found vent without destroying the state. When 
2S SS ee 
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the floods are out, safety is to be found only in 
providing early and effectual means for letting 
off the superfluous waters, and, at the same time, 
strengthening the barriers against their farther 
encroachment. 

But, although the gradual concession of pow- 
er, and the redress of all veal grievances before 
the Revolution would have been not less politic 
than just, nothing can be clearer than that ths 
sudden and vast accession of importance confer- 
red by M. Neckar on the Tiers Etat, by the du- 
plication of their numbers, was to the last degree 
prejudicial, and was, in fact, the immediate 
cause of the Revolution. Such a sudden addi- 
tion, like the instantaneous emancipation of 
slaves, cannot but prove destructive, not only to 
the higher classes, but the lower. The powers. 
of freedom can only be borne by those who have 
gradually become habituated to them ; those who. 
acquire them suddenly, by their intemperate use 
speedily fall under a worse despotism than that 
from which they revolted. By the consequences 
of this sudden and uncalled-for innovation, the 
Commons of France threw off the beneficent. 
reign of areforming monarch: they fell under the 
iron grasp of the Committee of Public Safety, 
were constrained to tremble under the bloody 
sway of Robespierre, and fawn upon the military 
sceptre of Napoleon. 

No lesson is more strongly impressed upon the 
mind by the progress of the French Revolution 
than the disastrous consequences which follow- 
ed the desertion of their country by the higher 
orders, and the wonderful effects which might 
have resulted from a determined resistance on 
their part to the first actual outrages by the peo- 
ple. Nearly a hundred thousand emigrants base- 
ly fled from their country, at a time when a few 
hundred resolute men might have saved the mon- 
archy from destruction. La Fayette, with a few 
battalions of the National Guard, vanquished the 
Jacobins in the Champs de Mars: had he march- 
ed against their club, and been vigorously sup- 
ported, the Reign of Terror would have been 
prevented. Five hundred horse would have en- 
abled the Swiss Guard to have saved the throne 
on the 10th of August, and subdue an insurrec- 
tion which deluged the kingdom with blood. 
Three thousand of the troops of the sections over- 
threw Robespierre at the zenith of his power; a 
body of undisciplined young men chased the Jac- 
obins from the streets, and rooted out their den 
of wickedness; Napoleon, with five thousand reg- 
ular soldiers, vanquished the National Guard of _ 
Paris, and crushed an insurrection headed by the 
whole moral strength of France. These exam- 
ples may convince us what can be accomplished. 
by a small body of resolute men in civil convul- 
sions; their physical power is almost irresistible ; 
their moral influence commands success. One 
tenth part of the emigrants who fled from France, 
if properly headed and disciplined, would have 
been sufficient to have curbed the fury of the 
populace, crushed the ambition of the reckless, 
and prevented the Reign of Terror.* 

No doubt can now exist that the interference 
of the allies augmented the horrors, and added to 
the duration of the Revolution. All its blood- 
iest excesses were committed during or after an 
alarming, but unsuccessful invasion by the al- 
lied forces, The massacres of September 2d 
were perpetrated when the public mind was ex- 
cited to the highest degree by the near approach 


* Burke, vi., 237. 
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of the Duke of Brunswick; and the worst days 
of the government of Robespierre were immedi- 
ately after the defection of Dumourier and the 
battle of Nerwinde threatened the rule of the Jac- 
obins with destruction. Nothing but a sense of 
public danger could have united the factions who 
then strove with so much exasperation against 
each other; the peril of France alone could have 
induced the people to submit to the sanguinary 
rule which so long desolated its plains. The 
Jacobins maintained their ascendency by con- 
stantly representing their cause as that of na- 
tional independence, by stigmatizing their ene- 
mies as the enemies of the country; and the pa- 
triots wept and suffered in silence, lest by resist- 
ance they should weaken the state, and erase 
France from the book of nations. 

In combating a revolution, one of two courses 
must be followed; either to advance with vig- 
our, and crush the hydra in its cradle, or to 
leave the factions to contend with each other, 
and trust for safety to the reaction which crime 
and suffering necessarily produce. The sup- 
pression of the Spanish Revolution by the Duke 
d@’Angouléme in 1823, is an example of the suc- 
cess of the first system: the bloodless restora- 
tion of the English monarchs in 1660, a proof 
of the wisdom of the second. To advance with 
menaces and recoil with shame; to awaken re- 
sistance and not extinguish opposition; to threat- 
en and not execute, is the most ruinous course 
that can possibly be adopted. «It is to unite fac- 
tion by community of danger; to convert reyvo- 
lutionary energy into military power; to strength- 
en the hands of crime, by giving it the support 
of virtue. Ignorance of the new element which 
was acting in human affairs may extenuate the 
fatal error committed hy the European powers 
in the first years of the Revolutionary war; no 
excuse will hereafter remain for a repetition of 
the mistake. 

But it is not with impunity that such sins as 
disgraced the Revolution can be committed by 
any people. The actors in the bloody tragedy 
almost all destroyed each other; their crimes 
led to their natural and condign punishment, in 
rendering them the first victims of the passions 
which they had unchained. But a signal and 
awful retribution was also due to the nation 
which had suffered these iniquities, which had 
permitted such torrents of innocent blood to flow, 
and spread the bitterness of domestic suffering 
to such an unparalleled extent throughout the 
Jand. These crimes were registered in the book 
of fate; the anguish they had brought on others 
was speedily felt by themselves; the tears they 
had caused to flow were washed out in the tor- 
rents which fell from guilty eyes.* France was 
decimated for her cruelty ; for twenty years the 
flower of her youth was marched away by a re- 


* “ There is in the misfortunes of France enough,” says 
eA ‘*to make her sons shed tears of blood.”—Savary, 
iv. 
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lentless power to the harvest of death; the snows 
of Russia revenged the guillotine of Paris. Al- 
lured by the phantom of military glory, they fell 
down and worshipped the power which was 
consuming them; they followed it to the verge 
of destruction, till the mask of the spectre fell, 
and the ghastly features of death appeared. 

This dreadful punishment also was the im- 
mediate effect of the atrocities which it chastised. 
In the absence of all the enjoyments of domes- 
tic life, in the destruction of every pacific em- 
ployment, one only career, that of violence, re- 
mained. From necessity as well as inclination, 
every man took to arms; the sufferings of the 
state swelled the ranks on the frontier, and France 
became a great military power, from the causes 
which it was thought would have led to its de- 
struction. The natural consequence of this 
was the establishment of military despotism, 
and the prosecution of the insane career of con- 
quest by a victorious chieftain. France only 
awakened from her dream of ambition when her 
youth was mowed down, her armies destroyed, 
her conquests rifled, and her gl y lost. Both 
the allied powers and the French people suffered 
in these disastrous conflicts, because both de- 
served to suffer; the former for their ambitious 
projects on the territory of the Republic, the latter 
tor their unparalleled cruelty. 

Finally, the history of those melancholy peri- 
ods affords the strongest evidence of the inces- 
sant operation of the principles destined for the 
preservation of social happiness, even in the 
darkest periods of human existence. Since the 
fall of the Roman Empire, no such calamitous 
era had arisen as that which immediately fol- 
lowed the 10th of August; none in which inno- 
cence so generally suffered, and vice so long tri- 
umphed; in which impiety was so openly pro- 
fessed, and profligacy so generally indulged; in 
which blood flowed in such ceaseless torrents, 
and anguish imbittered such a multitude of 
hearts. Yet, even in those disastrous times, the 
benevolent laws of Nature were incessantly act- 
ing; this anguish expiated the sins of former 
times; this blood tamed the fierceness of present 
discord. In the stern school of adversity wis- 
dom was learned, and error forgotten ; specula- 
tion ceased to blind its votaries, and ambition to 
mislead by the language of virtue. Years of 
suffering conferred centuries of experience; the 
latest posterity will, it is to be hoped, in that 
country at least, reap the fruits of the Reign of 
Terror. Like all human things, the government 
of France may undergo changes in the lapse of 
time ; different institutions may be required, and 
new dynasties called to the throne; but no 
bloody convulsion similar to that which once 
tore its bosom will again take place; the higher 
ranks will not a second time be massacred by the 
lower; another French Revolution of the same 
character as the last, and the age in which it oc- 
curs must be ignorant of the first, 
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CHAPTER XX. 


CAMPAIGN OF 1796 IN ITALY. 


ARGUMENT. 


‘Bitth and Parentage of Napoleon.—His Character, Resi- 


. 


dence, and Habits when in Corsica.—Removed to the Mili- 
tary School at Brienne.—His Character there.—Is sent to 
thé Ecole Militaire at Paris.—Progress and Development 
of his Character.—Enters the Army, and with his Regi- 
ment espouses the Cause of the Revolution.—His first Ser- 
vice in Corsica, andat the Siege of Toulon.—His first Ac- 
quaintance with Junot.—Is attached to Dumerbion’s Army 
in the Maritime Alps.—Sent to Genoa, where he is ar- 
rested and liberated.—Returns to Paris. — His destitute 
condition there.—Receives the Command from the Direc- 
tory on the 13th Vendemiaire.—His Marriage with Jose- 
phine.—Her History, and remarkable Adventure at the 
Fall of Robespierre ; and Character.—He marries her, and 
receives the Command of the Army of Italy.—State of the 
Ytalian Military Force.—Calamities which the French In- 
yasion brought on the Peninsula.—State of the French 
Army when Napoleon assumed the Command.—Character 
of its Officers.—Berthier.—Massena.—Augereau. — Ser- 
rurier.—Amount of the Allied Forces.—Napoleon’s first 
Proclamation to his Soldiers.—His Plan of the Campaign. 
—Battle of Montenotte. — Heroic Conduct of Colonel 
Rampon.—Success of the French.—Action at Millesimo, 
and at Dego.—Bold Advance of Wukassowich to Dego, 
which, at first successful, being unsupported, at length 
fails. —Arvival of the Republicans on the Heights of 
Monte Zemolo.—Actions of Serrurier with Colli.—Danger 
of Napoleon.—Action at Mondoyi,—Immense Advantages 
gained to the French by these Operations.—Consterma- 
tion of the Court of Turin.—They resolve to submit to 
France.—Armistice.—Its Conditions, followed by a Trea- 
ty of Peace between France and Sardinia.—Its immense 
Importance to Napoleon.—His triumphant Proclamation 
to his Soldiers.—Intoxication at Paris on this Intelligence. 
—Designs of Napoleon.— He crosses the Po, and proceeds 
against Beaulieu.—Action at Fombio.—Capitulation of the 


Grand-duke. of Parma.—Commencement of Napoleon's ; 


System of levying Contribution of the Works of Art.— 
Terrible Passage of the Bridge of Lodi.—Napoleon enters 
Milan.—His Proclamation there to his Troops. —Enthu- 
siasm excited by these Successes among the Popular Party 
in Italy.—Cruel dispelling of the Illusion by the French 
Contributions —War made to support War.—The Direc- 
“tory, jealous of his Power, orders Napoleon to proceed to 
Rome.—He Refuses.— Alarming Insurrection at Pavia,— 
Storm and Sack of that City by the French Troops.—Na- 
poleon enters Brescia and the Venitian Territory.—De- 
bates in the Venitian Senate on what should be done.— 
They merely deprecate the Hostility of France.—Massena 
enters Verona, and Napoleon is established on the Adige.— 
Description and Blockade of Mantua.—Napoleon resolves 
to proceed against Florence and Rome before the Aus- 
trian Succours arrive.—Castle of Milan taken.—Genoese 
Fiefs subdued.—Enters Modena and Bologna.—Submis- 
-sion of the Pope.—Violation of the Neutral Territory of 
Tuscany and Seizure of Leghorn.—Massacre of the Peas- 
ants at Lugo.—Efforts of the Austrians for the Relief of 
Mantua.—Advance of Wurmser through the Tyrol with 
Thirty Thousand Men.—Description of the Theatre of 
War.—Austrian Plan of Attack, and great Success in the 
Outset.— Extreme Peril of Napoleon.—He raises the Siege 
of Mantua.—Napoleon resumes the offensive, and stops 
Quasdanowich.—Wurmser enters Mantua.—Battles of 
Lonato and Castiglione.—Surrender of Four Thousand 
‘Austrians to Napoleon’s Staff and Twelve Hundred Men. 
~ Decisive Battle at Medola.—Retreat of the Austrians. 
— Blockade of Mantua resumed.—Formation of the Polish 
Legion.—Wurmser again advances, andthe French issue 
forth to meet him.—Defeat of Davidowich near Calliano, 
—Napoleon advances against Wurmser. — Action near 
Primo Lano in the Val Sugana.—Wurmser defeated near 
Bassano by Massena, and throws himself into Mantua.— 
Results of these Actions.—Vast Efforts of both Sides to re- 
cruit their Forces.—Alvinzi again advances.—Defeat of 
Vaubois by the Imperialists.—Napoleon hastens in person 
to the Plateau of RivoliicReturns to Caldiero, and is de- 
feated there by Alvinzi.—His desperate Situation.—His 
new Designs.—He moves down the Adige to turn the Posi- 
tion of Caldiero by Arcola.—Dreadful Struggle there.— 
Operations of Davidowich.—Result of these Actions,—Ex- 
traordinary Joy at Paris.-Mission of Clarke to negotiate 
éor Peace.—Thwarted by Napoleon.—Vast Efforts of the 


Austrians.—They make afourth Attempt to relieve Man- 
tua.—Advance to Rivoli.—Decisive Victory of Napoleon. 
—He hastens to the Lower Adige.—Operations of Provera 
there, who is forced to surrender.—Results of these Bat- 
tles.—Surrender of Mantna.—-Napoleon marches towards 
Rome.— Treaty of Tolentino between France and the 
Pope. — Retrospect of the Campaign. — Extraordinary 
Composition of the French Army.—Great Genius of Na- 
poleon.—His System of War.—But it will not succeed 
against Troops equally brave and skilful—Causes of the 
Disasters of the Austrians.—General Reflections on the 
Result of the Campaign.—Uneonquerable Tenacity of the 
Austrians. re 


NapoLtEon Bonaparte was born at Ajaccio, 
in Corsica, on the 15th of August, 1769. The 
Duke of Wellington was born in the same 
month. “ Providence,” said Louis XVIII., 
‘owed us that counterpoise.”* 

His family, though noble, had not been distin- 
guished, and had suffered severely from girth and 
misfortune. He was too great a man family of 
to attempt to derive distinction from Napoleon. 
any adventitious advantages which did not really 
belong to him, and could afford to discard all the 
lustre of patrician descent. When the Emperor 
of Austria endeavoured, after he became his son- 
in-law, to trace his connexion with some of the 
obseure dukes of Treviso, he answered that he 
was the Rudolph of Hapsburg of his family; and 
when the genealogists were engaged in deducing 
his descent from an ancient line of Gothic prin- 
ces, he cut short their labours by declaring that 
his patent of nobility dated from the battle of 
Montenotte,t 

His mother, who was distinguished by great 
beauty, and no common firmness and intrepidity 
of mind, shared in the fatigues and dangers of her 
husband during the civil dissensions which dis- 
tracted the island at the time of his birth, and had 
recently before been engaged in some expeditions 
on horseback withhim. His father died at the age 
of thirty-eight, of a cancer in the stomach, a com- 
plaint hereditary in his family, and which also 
proved fatal to Napoleon himself; but the want 
of paternal care was more than supplied by his 
mother, to whose early education and solicitude 
he, in after life, mainly ascribed his elevation. 
Though left a widow in the prime of life, his 
mother had already born thirteen children, of 
whom five sons and three daughters survived 
their father. She lived to see one of them wear- 
ing the crown of Charlemagne, and another seat- 
ed on the throne of Charles V.§ 

On the day of his birth, being the festival of 
the Assumption, she had been at church, and was 
seized with her pains during high mass. She 
was brought home hastily, and, as there was not 
time to prepare a bed, laid upon a couch covered 
with tapestry representing the heroes of the Iliad, 
and there the future conqueror was brought into 
the world.|l . 

In the years of infancy he exhibited nothing re- 

% 

* Bour., i., 18. Scherer, 1. Las Cas., 1.5 137. 

+ Las Cas., i., 108, 112. Bour., i., 23. 

+ “My opinion,” said Napoleon, ‘is, that the future good 
or bad conduct of a child depends entirely on the mother.” 
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markable, excepting irritability and turbulence 
of temper; but these qualities, as well as the de- 
cision with which they were accompanied, were 
so powerful, that they gave him the entire com- 
mand of his eldest brother Joseph, a boy of a 
mild and waassuming character, who was con- 
stantly beaten, pinched, or tormented by the, fu- 
ture ruler of the world. But even at that early 
period it was observed that he never wept when 
chastised; and on one occasion, when he was 
only seven years of age, having been suspected 
unjastly of a fault, and punished when innocent, 
he endured the pain, and subsisted in disgrace 
for three days on the coarsest food, rather than 
betray his companion, who was really in fault. 
Though his anger was violent, it was generally 
of short endurance, and his smile, from the first, 
was like a beam of the sun emerging from the 
clouds. But, nevertheless, he gave no indica- 
tions of extraordinary capacity at that early age; 
and his mother was frequently heard to declare, 
that of all her children, he was the one whom she 
would least have expected to have attained any 
extraordinary eminence.* 

The winter residence of his father was usual- 
Hischaracter, ly at Ajaccio, the place of his birth, 
residence, and Where there is still preserved the 
habits when model of a cannon, weighing about 
in Corsica, —_thirty pounds, the early plaything 
of Napoleon. But in summer the family retired 
to a dilapidated villa near the isle of Sanguini- 
ere, once the residence of a relation of his moth- 
er’s, Situated in a romantic spot on the sea- 
shore. The house is approached by an avenue 
overhung by the cactus and acacia, and other 
shrubs which grow luxuriantly in a southern 
climate. It has a garden and a lawn showing 
vestiges of neglected beauty, and surrounded by 
a shrubbery permitted to run to wilderness. 
There, enclosed by the cactus, the clematis, and 
the wild olive, is a singular and isolated granite 
rock, beneath which the remains of a small sum- 
mer-house are still visible, the entrance to which 
is nearly closed by a luxuriant fig-tree. This 
was the favourite retreat of the young Napoleon, 
who’ early showed a love of solitary meditation 
during the periods when the vacations at school 
permitted him to return home. We might sup- 
pose that there were perhaps formed those vis- 
ions of ambition and high resolves for which the 
limits of the world were ere long felt to be ‘insuf- 
ficient, did we not know that childhood can hard- 
ly anticipate the destiny of maturer years; and 
that, in Cromwell’s words, a man never rises so 
high as when he does not know where his course 
is to terminate.t 

At an early age he was sent to the military 
R school of Brienne. His character 

emoved to ; ° 
the military there underwent a rapid alteration. 
school at Bri- He became thoughtful, studious, 
enne; his contemplative, and diligent in the 
character extreme. His proficiency, especi- 

ally in mathematics, was soon re- 

markable; but the quickness of his temper, 
though subdued, was not extinguished. On one 
occasion, having been subjected to a degrading 
punishment by his master, that of dining on his 
Inees at the gate of the refectory, the mortifica- 
tion he experienced was so excessive that it pro- 
duced a Violent vomiting and a universal trem- 
our of the nerves.t But in the games of his 
companions he was inferior to none in spirit and 

* D’Abr., i., 49, 52, 54. Las Cas., i., 126. 
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agility, and already began to evince, in a deci- 
ded predilection for military pursuits, the native 
bias of his mind. 

During the winter of 1783-4, so remarkable 
for its severity even in southern latitudes, the: 
amusements of the boys without doors were com= 
pletely stopped. Napoleon proposed to his com- 
panions to beguile the weary hours by forming 
intrenchments and bastions of snow, with para~ 
pets, ravelins, and horn-works. The little army 
was divided into two parties, one of which was 
intrusted with the attack, the other with the de- 
fence of the works; and the mimic war was con- 
tinued for several weeks, during which fractures 
and wounds were received on both sides: On 
another occasion, the wife of the porter of the: 
school, well known to the boys for the fruit 
which she sold, having presented herself at the 
door of their theatre to be allowed to see. the 
Death of Casar, which was to be played by ithe 
youths, and been refused an entrance, the ser— 
geant at the door, induced by the vehemence of 
her manner, reported the matter to the young. 
Napoleon, who was the officer in command on. 
the occasion. ‘ Remove that woman, who: 
brings here the license of camps!” said the fu-- 
ture ruler of the Revolution.* 

It was the fortune of the school at Brienne-at: 
this time to possess among its scholars, besides 
Napoleon, another boy, who rose to the highest 
eminence in the Revolution, Picuzcru, after 
ward conqueror of Holland. He was several 
years older than Napoleon, and instructed him. 
in the elements of mathematics and the four 
first rules of arithmetic. Pichegru early. per--. 
ceived the firm character of his little pupil; and. 
when, many years afterward, he had embraced. 
the Royalist party, and it was proposed to him. 
to sound Napoleon, then in command of the ar- 
my of Italy, he replied, “Don’t waste time upon. 
him: I have known him from his infancy ; his- 
character is inflexible; he has taken his side, and 
will never swerve from it.” The fate of these- 
two illustrious men afterward rose in painful 
contrast to each other: Pichegru was strangled: 
in a dungeon when Napoleon was ascending the- 
throne of F'rance.t 

The speculations of Napoleon at this time- 
were more devoted to. political than military sub- 
jects. His habits were thoughtful and solitary ; 
and his conversation, even at that early age,. 
was so remarkable for its reflection and energy, 
that it attracted the notice of the Abbé Raynal, 
with whom he frequently lived in vacations, and. 
who discoursed with him on government, legis- 
lation, and the relations of commerce. He was 
distinguished by his Italian complexion, his 
piercing look, and the decided style of his ex- 
pression: a peculiarity which frequently led to 
a vehemence of manner, which rendered him not 
generally popular with his schoolfellows. The 
moment their playtime arrived, he flew to the 
library of the school, where he read with avidity 
the historical works of the ancients, particularly 
Polybius, Plutarch, and Arrian. His compan- 
ions disliked him on account of his not joining 
their games at these hours, and frequently ralli- 
ed him on his name and Corsican birth. He 
often said to Bourrienne, his earliest friend, with. 
much bitterness, “I hate these French: I wilk 
do them all the mischief in my power.” Not- 
withstanding this, his animosity had nothing un~- 
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generous in it; and when he was intrusted, in 
his turn, with the enforcing of any regulation 
which was infringed, he preferred going to pris- 
on to informing against the young delinquents.* 
Though his progress at school was respecta- 
ble, it was not remarkable ; and the notes trans- 
mitted to government in 1784 exhibited many 
other young men much more distinguished for 
their early proficiency—a circumstance frequent- 
ly observable in those who ultimately rise to 
greatness. In the private instructions commu- 
nicated to government by the masters of the 
school, he was characterized as of a “‘ domineer- 
ing, imperious, and headstrong character.’+ 
During the vacations of school, he returned, 
in general, to Corsica, where he gave vent to the 
ardour of his mind in traversing the mountains 
and valleys of that romantic island, and listen- 
ing to the tales of feudal strife and family re- 
venge by which its inhabitants are so remarka- 
bly distinguished. The celebrated Paoli, the 
hero of Corsica, accompanied him in some of 
these excursions, and explained to him on the 
road the actions which he had fought, and the 
positions which he had occupied during his 
struggle for the independence of theisland. The 
energy and decision of his young companion at 
this period made a great impression on that il- 
lustrious man. “Oh, Napoleon!” said he, “you 
do not resembléthe moderns—you belong only to 
the heroes of Plutarch.”+ 
At the age of fourteen he was sent from the 
school of Brienne to the Ecole Mil- 
Ecole Mili _—siitaire at Paris for the completion 
taire at Paris. of his military studies. He had 
Enters the at- not been long there when he was so 
ase much struck with the luxurious 
habits in which the young men were then 
brought up, that he addressed an energetic me- 
morial to the governor on the subject, strongly 
urging that, instead of having footmen and 
grooms to wait upon their orders, they should be 
taught to do everything for themselves, and in- 
ured to the hardships and privations which await- 
ed them in real warfare. In the year 1785, at 
the age of sixteen, he received a commission in 
a regiment of artillery, and was soon promoted 
to the rank of first lieutenant in a corps quarter- 
ed at Valence. Shortly after, he gave a proof 
of the varied subjects which occupied his mind 
by writing a History of Corsica, and an Essay 
for a prize, proposed by the Abbé Raynal, on 
the “Institutions most likely to contribute to 
Public Happiness.” The prize was adjudged 
to the young soldier. ‘These productions, as 
might have been expected, were distinguished 
by the Revolutionary doctrines then generally 
prevalent, and very different from his maturer 
speculations, ‘The essay was recovered by Tal- 
leyrand after Napoleon was on the throne, but 
the moment the emperor saw it he threw it into 
the flames.$ 
At this period Napoleon was generally dis- 
liked by his companions: he was con- 
sidered as proud, haughty, and irasci- 
ple; but with the few whose conver- 
sation he valued, and whose friendship he chose 
to cultivate, he was even then a favourite, and 
high expectations began to be formed of the fu- 
ture eminence to which he might rise. His 
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powers of reasoning were already remarkable; 
his expressions lucid and energetic; his knowl- 
edge and information immense, considering his: 
years, and the opportunities of study which he 
had enjoyed. Logical accuracy was the greatest 
characteristic of his mind; and his subsequent 
compositions have abundantly proved, that if he 
had not become the first conqueror, he would 
have been one of the greatest writers, as he as- 
suredly was one of the profoundest thinkers of 
modern times.* 

His figure, always diminutive, was at that pe~ 
riod thin and meager in the highest degree; a 
circumstance which rendered his appearance 
somewhat ridiculous when he first assumed the 
military dress. Mademoiselle Permon, after- 
ward Duchess of Abrantes, one of his earliest 
female acquaintances, and who afterward be- 
came one of the most brilliant wits of the imr 
perial. court, mentions that he came to their 
house on the day on which he first put on his 
uniform, in the highest spirits, as is usual with: 
young men on such an occasion; but her sister,, 
iwo.years younger than herself, who had just left 
her boarding-school, was so-struck with his com— 
ical appearance, in the enormous boots which 
were at that period worn by the artillery, that 
she immediately burst into an immoderate fit of 
laughter, saying he resembled nothing so much, 
as Pussin Boots. Thestroke told; the libel was 
too true not to be felt; but Napoleon soon recov— 
ered his good:humour, and a few days afterward. 
presented her with an elegantly bound copy of, 
Puss in Boots, as a proof that he retained no 
rancour for her raillery.t 

When the Revolution broke out, he adhered, 
like almost all the young officers of 
a subaltern rank, to the popular side, 
and continued a warm patriot during 
the whole time of the Constituent 
Assembly. But on the appointment 
of the Legislative Assembly, he has himself de~ 
clared that his sentiments underwent a rapid. 
change; and he soon imbibed, under the Reign: 
of Terror, that profound hatred of the Jacobins, 
which his subsequent life so strongly evinced, 
and which he never, even for the purposes of. 
ambition, made any attempts to disguise. It 
was his fortune to witness both the mob which 
inundated the Tuileries on the 20th of June, and. 
that which overturned the throne on the 10th of 
August; and on both he strongly expressed his 
sense of the ruinous consequences likely to arise 
from the want of resolution in the government. 
No man knew better the consequences of yield- 
ing to popular clamour, or how rapidly it is 
checked by proper firmness in the depositaries of 
power: from the weakness shown on the 20th of, 
June, he predicted the disastrous effects which 
so speedily followed on the next great revolt of 
the populace. When he saw the monarch, im 
obedience to the rabble, put on the red cap, his 
indignation knew no bounds. “ How on earth,” 
he exclaimed, “could they let those wretches en- 
ter the palace! They should have cut down four 
or five hundred with grapeshot, and the rest 
would speedily have taken to flight.” i 

The first military exploit of Napoleon was In 
his native country. The disturbances His first 
in Corsica having led the Revolutionary service in 
forces into that island, he was despatch- Cores, 
ed from Bastia, in the spring of 1793, to surprise» 

* D’Abr., i, 111. Las Cas., i., 140, 141 
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his native city of Ajaccio, and succeeded in ma- 
king himself master of a tower called the Torre 
di Capitello, in its vicinity, where he was shortly 
afterward besieged, and compelled to evacuate 
it.* His talents, and the high character which 
he had received from the masters of the military 
academy, soon, however, led toa more important 
Andat employment. At the siege of Toulon, 
the siege the command of the artillery, after the 
of Toulon. operations had advanced a considerable 
length, was intrusted to his direction, and he soon 
communicated a new impulse to the hitherto 
languishing progress of the siege. By his advice, 
the attack was changed from the body of the 
place to the forts on the Hauteur de Grasse, and 
on the Mountain of Faron, which.proved so suc- 
cessful, that the siege, which before his arrival 
‘was on the point of being abandoned in de- 
spair, was speedily crowned with complete suc- 
First acquaint- cess. During this operation he was 
ance with Ju- first struck by the firmness and intre- 
not and Duroc. pidity of a young corporal of artil- 
lery, whom he immediately recommended for 
promotion. Having occasion to send a. de- 
-spatch from the trenches, he called for some per- 
son who could write, that he might dictate the 
order. A young soldier-stepped from the ranks, 
and resting the paper on the breastwork, began 
to write as he dictated, when a shot from the 
enemy’s batteries struck the ground close to him, 
and covered the paper with earth. “ Thank 
you,” said the soldier; ‘‘-we shall have no occa- 
sion for sand on this page.” Napoleon asked 
him what he could do for him. “Everything,” 
replied the young private, blushing with emotion, 
and touching his left shoulder with his hand; 
“you can turn this worsted into an epaulet.” 
A few days after, Napoleon sent for the same 
soldier to order him to reconnoitre in the enemy’s 
trenches, and recommended that he should dis- 
guise himself, for fear of his being discovered. 
“ Never,” replied he. “ Do you take me for a 
spy? I will go in my uniform, though I should 
never return.” And, in effect, he set out instant- 
ly, dressed as he was, and had the good fortune 
to return unhurt. Napoleon immediately rec- 
ommended him for promotion, and never lost 
sight of his courageous secretary. He was Ju- 
wot, afterward Marshal of France and Duke of 
Abrantes.tt ‘ 

On another. occasion, an artilleryman having 
been shot while loading a gun, he took up the 
dead man’s ramrod, and with his own hands 
served the piece for a considerable time. He 
first took notice, at the same siege, of another 
young soldier named Duroc, whom he never 
afterward lost sight of, made Marshal of the Pal- 
ace, and ever treated with the most unlimited 
confidence, till he was killed by his: side on the 
field of Bautzen. Duroc loved Napoleon for 
himself, and possessed, perhaps, a larger share 
of his confidence than any of his other generals; 
and ncme knew so well, in after years, how to let 
the first ebullition of the imperial wrath escape 


* Benson, 4. Scott, iii., 21. 

+ Duchess d’Abr., ii., 191. 
10, 13. 

+ So strongly did Napoleon’s character impress Junot at 
that time, that he quitted his regiment to devote himself to 
his fortunes as aid-de-camp, and wrote to his father in 1794 
in answer to his inquiries, what sort of a young man he was 
to whom he had attached himself, ‘He is one of those 
men of whom Nature is sparing, and whom she does not 
‘throw upon the earth but with centuries between them.?’* 
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without producing fatal effects, and allowing the 
better judgment of his sovereign to resume its 
sway in cooler moments.* 

The reputation which Napoleon acquired from 
the successful issue of this siege was very great. 
All the generals, representatives, and soldiers, 
who had heard the advice which he gave at the 
councils three months before the capture of the 
town, and witnessed his activity at the works, 
anticipated a future career of glory to the young 
officer. Dugommier wrote to the Commitlee 
of Public Safety in these words: “‘ Reward and 
promote that young man; for, if you are un- 
grateful towards him, he will raise himself 
alone.”t 

This success procured for Napoleon the com- 
mand of the artillery of the army of , attached 
Italy during the campaign of 1794. to Dumer- 
Dumerbion, who was advanced in bion’s army 
years, submitted all the operations to inthe Mari- 
a council of younger officers, among “™¢ Alps. 
whom Napoleon and Massena soon acquired a 
decided lead; and the former, from the force of 
superior talents, gradually came to direct the 
whole operations of the campaign; and it was 
his ability which procured for the French armies 
the capture of Saorgia, the Col di Tende, and all 
the higher chain of the Maritime Alps. These 
successes awakened in his ardent mind those 
lofty visions of ambition which he was so soon 
destined to realize; one night in June, 1794, he 
spent on the summit of the Col di Tende, from 
whence, at sunrise, he beheld with delight the 
blue plains of Italy, already to his prophetic eye 
the theatre of glorious achievement. ; 

In July, 1794, Napoleon was sent by the com- 
missioners of the convention to Ge- gent to Genoa 
noa upon a secret mission, in which and there ar-’ 
he was connected with Robespierre’s rested and lib- 
brother, then intrusted with the su- ete. 
preme command at Toulon. This mission saved 
his life; the younger Robespierre, for whom, at 
that period, he had conceived the highest admi- 
ration, earnestly entreated Napoleon to accom- 
pany him to Paris, whither he was returning to 
support his brother; but he was inflexible in his 
refusal. Had he yielded, he would infallibly 
have shared the fate of both, and the destinies 
of Europe would have been changed. As it 
was, he was exposed, from his connexion with 
these leaders, to no inconsiderable dangers even 
on his Italian mission. Within a month after, 
he was, in consequence of the fall of Robespierre, 
arrested by the new commissioners, whom the 
Thermidorian party sent out to the army of Italy. 
and made a narrow escape with his life. He 
addressed, in consequence, an ener- 
getic remonstrance to the commis- sieve 6, 
sioners, remarkable for the strong  ~ 
sense, condensed thought, and powerful expres- 
sion which it contains; while his friend Junot 
was so penetrated with grief at his misfortune, 
that he wrote to the commissioners, 
protesting his innocence, and implo- “"8™**?% 
ring to be allowed to share his captivity. It was 
attended with complete success; a fortnight af- 
terward he was provisionally set at Returns to Pa- 
liberty, and immediately returned to tis. 

Paris. He was there offered a com- Sept. 15. 

mand in La Vendée; and having declined it, he 
was deprived of his rank as a general officer 
and reduced to private life.§ ; 

* Las Cas., ii., 156, 157. Scott, iii., 35. 
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The period which now intervened from the 
dismissal of Napoleon to the attack of the sec- 
tions on the convention in October, 1795, he has 
himself described as the happiest in his life.* 
Living almost without money, on the bounty of 
his friends, in coftee-houses and theatres, his ar- 
dent imagination dwelt incessantly on the fu- 
ture; and visions floated across his mind, tinged 
with those bright colours in which the eye of 
youthful genius arrays the path of life: a stri- 
king proof of the dependance of happiness on the 
mind itself, and the slight influence which even 
the greatest external success has in replenishing 
the secret fountains from which the joys or sor- 
rows of existence are drawn. During these days 
of visionary romance, he dwelt with. peculiar 
pleasure on his favourite idea of repairing to 
‘Constantinople, and offering his services to the 
‘Grand Signior, under the impression that things 
were too stable in the Western world, and that it 
was in the East alone that those great revolu- 
tions were to be effected which at once immor- 
talize the names of their authors. He even Went 
so far as to prepare, and address to the French 
government a memorial, in which he offered, 
with a few officers who were willing to follow 
his fortunes, to go to Turkey, to organize its 
forces against Russia; a proposal which, if ac- 
ceded to, would probably have changed the fate 
of the world. ‘This impression never forsook 
him through life; it was, perhaps, the secret 
motive of the expedition to Moscow; and even 
after all the glories of his subsequent career, he 


Jooked back with regret to these early visions ;+- 


and when speaking of Sir Sidney Smith and 
the check at Acre, repeatedly said, “That man 
amade me miss my destiny.” 

So low, however, were the fortunes of the fu- 
Tis desti- . ture emperor fallen at that period, that 
tute condi- he was frequently indebted to his 
tion there. friends for a meal, which he could not 
afford to purchase himself. His brother Lucien 
and he brought the black bread received in their 
rations to Madame Bourrienne, and received in 
exchange loaves of white flour, which she had 
-elandestinely, and at the hazard of her life, re- 
-eeived during the law of the maximum from a 
meighbouring confectioner. At this period she 
Jodged in a new house in the Rue des Marais. 
Napoleon was very anxious to hire, with the as- 
sistance of his uncle, afterward Cardinal Fesch, 
the one opposite. ‘ With that house,” said he, 
«the society of yourself, a few friends, and a 
cabriolet, I should be the happiest of men.”1S 


* O'Meara, ii., 155. 

+ O'Meara, ii., 155, Las Cas., i., 1725 Bour., i, 72, 76. 

+ Bour., i., 76, 81, 86. 

§ In those days Napoleon wore the gray greatcoat, which 
Yhas since become more celebrated than the white plume of 
Henry IV. ; he had no gloves, for, as he said himself, they 
-were a useless expense ; his boots, ill made, were seldom 
blackened ; his yellow visage, meager countenance, and se- 
vere physiognomy, gave as little indication of his future ap- 
‘pearance as his fortunes did of his future destiny. Salicetti 
had been the author of his arrest. ‘‘ He did me all the mis- 
chief in his power,” said Napoleon ; “ but my star would not 
permit him to prevail.”* So early had the idea of a brilliant 
alestiny taken possession of his mind. He afterward made a 
generous return to his enemy : Salicetti was ordered to be 
arrested by the convention after the condemnation of Rome, 
the chief of the conspirators, and he was concealed in the 
crouse of the mother of the future Duchess of Abrantes. 

‘ Napoleon learned the secret in consequence of a love intrigue 

Detween his valet and their maid; but he concealed his 
knowledge, facilitated his escape, and sent a letter to his 
enemy on the road, informing him of the return he had made 
for his malevolence.t 
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But another destiny awaited the young soldier, 
The approaching conflict-of the convention with 
the sections was the first circumstance which 
raised him from the obscurity into which he had 
recently fallen. His great abilities being known 
to several persons of influence in government, he 
was, on the first appearance of the approaching 
struggle, taken into the confidence of the admin- 
istration, and had been consulted by them for 
some months before the contest began. When 
the attack by Menou on the section Le Pelletier 
failed, Napoleon was sent for. He pecoives th 
found the convention in the utmost Laue Maron 
agitation ; and measures of accom- the Directory 
modation with the insurgents were 0” the 13th 
already talked of, when his firmness Y°mdemiare. 
and decision saved the government. He paint- 
ed in such vivid colours the extreme peril of 
sharing the supreme authority between the mili- 
tary commander and three commissioners of the 
convention, that the Committee of Public Safety 
agreed to appoint Barras commander-in-chief, 
and Napoleon second in command. No sooner 
was this done than he despatched at midnight a 
chief of squadron, named Mourar,* with three 
hundred horse, to seize the park of artillery lying 
at Sablons. He arrived a few minutes before 
the troops of the sections, who came to obtain 
them for the insurgents, and by this decisive 
step put at the disposal of government those 
formidable batteries, which next day spread 
death through the ranks of the National Guard, 
and at one blow extinguished the revolt. Bar- 
ras declared in his report that it was to Napo- 
leon’s skilful disposition of the posts round the 
Tuileries that the success of the day was owing; 
but he himself never ceased to lament that his 
first success in separate command should have 
been gained in civil dissension, and often said, 
in after times, that he would give many years of 
his life to tear that page from his history.tt 

The next event in Napoleon’s career*was not 
less important on his ultimate fortunes. On oc- 


* “ Murat,” said Napoleon, @yas a most singular char- 
acter. He loved, I may rather say, adored me ; with me he 
was my right arm, as without me he was nothing. Order 
Murat to attack and destroy four or five thousand men in 
such a direction, it was done in a moment ; leave him to 
himself, he was an imbecile without judgment. In battle he 
was perhaps the bravest man in the world : his boiling cour- 
age carried him into the midst of the enemy, covered with 
plumes and glittering with gold ; how he escaped was a 
miracle, for, from being so distinguished a mark, every one 
fired at him. The Cossacks admired him on account of his 
excessive bravery. Every day Murat was engaged in single 
combat with some of them, and returned with his sabre 
dripping with the blood of those he had slain, He was a 
Paladin in the field, but in the cabinet destitute of either 
decision or judgment.”—O’MEARA, ii., 96. 

+ Bour., i., 90, 96. Nap., iii., 67, 74. 

t Though not gifted with the powers of popular oratory, 
Napoleon was not destitute of that ready talent which 
catches the idea most likely to divert the populace, and fre- 
quently disarms them even in the moment of their greatest 
irritation. When in command at Paris, after the suppres- 
sion of this revolt, he was frequently brought in collision 
with the people in a state of the utmost excitement : and 
on these occasions his presence of mind was as conspicuous 
as his humanity was admirable. Above a hundred families, 
during the dreadful-famine which followed the suppression 
of the revolt of the sections in the winter of 1795-6, were 
saved from death by his beneficence.* On one occasion, he 
was trying to appease a mob in a state of extreme irritation, 
when a fat woman, bursting from the throng, exclaimed, 
“These wearers of epaulets, provided they fill their own 
skins, care not though the poor die of fame.” “ My good 
woman,” said Napoleon, who at that time was exceedingly 
thin, “look at me, and say which of us has fed the best.” 
This at once turned the laugh on his side, and he continued 
his route without interruption.t 


* D'Abr,, ii, 28 { Las Cas., ii, 173, 
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i . casion of the general disarming of the 
aie ue inhabitants, after the overthrow of the 
Josephine. sections, a boy of ten years of age came 
to request from Napoleon, as general of the interi- 
or, that his father’s sword, which had been deliver- 
ed up, should be restored to him. His name was 
Eugene Beaunarnois; and Napoleon was so 
much struck by his appearance, that he was in- 
duced not only to comply with the request, but 
to visit his mother, Josephine Beauharnois. Her 
husband had been one of the most elegant dan- 
cers of his day, and from that quality was fre- 
quently honoured with the hand of Marie An- 
toinette at the court balls. Napoleon, whose in- 
clination already began to revert to the manners 
of the old régzme, used to look around if the win- 
dows were closed, and say, ‘‘ Now let us talk of 
the old court; let us make a tour to Versailles.” 
From thence arose the intimacy which led to his 
marriage with that lady, and ultimately placed 
her on the throne of France.* ° 

Her history had been very remarkable. She 
Her history, WS born in the West Indies; and it 
and remarka- had early been prophesied by an old 
ble adventure negress, that she should lose her first 
at the fall of husband, be extremely unfortunate, 
Robespierre. but that she should afterward be 
greater than a queen.t This prophecy, the au- 
thenticity of which is placed beyond a doubt, 
was fulfilled in the most singular manner. Her 
first husband, Alexander Beauharnois, a general 
in the army on the Rhine, had been guillotined 
during the Reign of Terror; andshe herself, who 
was also imprisoned at the same time, was only 
saved from impending death by the fall of Robes- 
pierre. So strongly was the prophecy impressed 
on her mind, that, while lying in the dungeons 
of the Conciergerie, expecting every hour to be 
summened to the Revolutionary Tribunal, she 
mentioned it, to her fellow-prisoners, and to 
amuse them, named some of them as ladies of 
the bedchamber: a jest which she afterward lived 
to realize to one of their number.t§ 


* Las Cas.,i., 173; ii., 190,191. D*Abr., iii., 314. Nap., 
i., 72.. Scott, iii., 80. 

t The author heard this prophecy, long before Napoleon’s 
elevation to the throne, from the late Countess of Bath and 
the Countess of Ancram, who were educated in the same 
convent with Josephine, and had repeatedly heard her men- 
tion the circumstance in early youth. 

+ Mém. de Josephine, par Mad. Crevier, i., 251, 252, 253. 
Scott, iii., 82, note. 

§ Josephine herself narrated this extraordinary passage 
in her life in the following terms: 

“One morning the jailer entered the chamber where I 
slept with the Duchess d’Aiguillon and two other ladies, and 
told me he was going to take my mattress to give it to an- 
other prisoner. ‘ Why,’ said Madame d’Aiguillon, eagerly, 
‘will not Madame de Beauharnois obtain abetterone? ‘ No, 
no,’ replied he, with a fiendish smile, ‘ she will have no need 
of one ; for she is alout to be led to the Conciergerie, and 
thence to the cuillotine.’ 

“At these words my companions in misfortune uttered 
piercing shrieks. I consoled them as well as I could, and 
at length, worn out with their eternal lamentations, I told 
them that their grief was utterly unreasonable ; that not 
only I should not die, but live to be Queen of France. ‘ Why, 
then, do you not name your maids of honour? said Madame 
d’Aiguillon, irritated at such expressions at such a moment, 
‘Very true,’ said I; ‘I did not think of that > well, my dear, 
I make you one of them.’ Upon this the tears of these la- 
dies fell apace, for they never doubted I was mad. But the 
truth was, I was not gifted with any extraordinary courage, 
bnt internally persuaded of the truth of the oracle. 

“Madame d’Aiguillon soon after became unwell, and I 
drew her towards the window, which I opened, to admit 
through the bars a little fresh air; I there perceived a poor 


Qkicn < ‘ 
woman who knew us, and who was making a number of 


sigus, which I at first could not understand. She constantly 
held up her gown (robe) ; and seeing that she had some ob- 
ject in view, I called out ‘ robe,’ to which she answered ‘ yes.’ 
She then lifted up.a stone and put it in her lap, which she 
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Josephine possessed all the qualities fitted to- 
excite admiration; graceful in her 
manners, affectionate in her dispo- 
sition, exegant in her appearance, she was qual- 
ified both to awaken the love and form the hap- 
piness of the young general, whose fate was now 
united with her own. Her influence in subse+ 
quent times, when placed on the throne, was 
never exerted but for the purposes of humanity ; 
and if her extravagance sometimes amounted to 
a fault, it was redeemed by the readiness with 
which she gave ear to the tale of suffering. Na- 
poleon himself said, after he had tasted of all the 
greatness of the world, that the chief happiness 
he had known in life had flowed from her aftec+ 
tion.*t 

In the first instance, however, motives of am— 
bition combined with a softer feeling 
to fix Napoleon’s choice; Madame 314 receives” 
Beauharnois had formed an intimacy the commané 
in prison with Madame Fontenoy, of the army 
the eloquent and beautiful friend of of Italy. 
Tallien: and she was an acknowledged favour- 
ite of Barras, at that period the leading character 
of the Directory; though, with his usual volatil-- 
ity, he was not sorry of an 1 aromas of estab- 
lishing her in marriage with the young general 3t 
and his influence, after the fall of Robespierre, 
promised to be of essential importance to the ri- 
sing officer. He married her on the 9th of 
March, 1796; he himself being in the twenty- 
sixth, and she in the twenty-eighth year of her 
age. At the same time, he laid before the Direc- 
tory a plan for the Italian campaign, so remark- 
able for its originality and genius as to attract 
the especial] notice of the illustrious Carnot, them 
minister at war. The united influence of these 
two directors, and the magnitude of the obliga- 
tion which Napoleon had conferred upon them, 
prevailed. - With Josephine he received the com= 
mand of the Italian armies; and twelve days 
after set out for the Alps, taking with him twa 
thousand louis-d’or for the use of the army, the 
whole specie which the treasury could furnish. 
The instructions of the Directory were, to do alk 
in his power to revolutionize Piedmont, and so 
intimidate the other Italian powers; to violate 
the neutrality of Genoa; seize the forts of Savo- 
na; compel the senate to furnish him with pecu- 
niary supplies, and surrender the keys of Gavi, 
a fortress perched on a rocky height, command- 
ing the pass of the Bocchetta. In ease of refu- 
sal, he was directed to carry it by assault. His 
powers were limited to military operations, and, 
the Directory reserved to themselves the exclu- 
sive power of concluding treaties of peace or 
truce: a limitation which was speedily disre~ 


lifted up a second time; I ealled out ‘pierre,’ upon which» 
she evinced the greatest joy at perceiving that her signs: 
were understood. Joining, then, the stone to her robe, she 
eagerly imitated the motion of cutting off the neck, and‘Sim-— 
mediately began to dance, and evince the most extravagant 
Joy. This singular pantomime awakened in our minds Bs 
vague hope that possibly Robespierre might be no more. 

‘At this moment, when we were floating between hope-- 
and fear, we heard a great noise in the corridor, and the 
terrible voice of our jailer, who said to his dog, giving him, 
at the same time, a kick, ‘ Get on, you cursed Robespierre.” 
That coarse phrase at once taught us that we had nothing 
to fear, and that France was saved.”—Mem, de Josephine. 
i., 252, 253. 4 

* Bour.,i., 101; viii., 372. Scott, iii., 83. 

+ “ Josephine,” said Napoleon, ‘was grace personified... 
Everything she did was with a grace and delicacy peculiar- 
to herself. I never saw her act inelegantly the whole time 
we lived together. Her toilet was a perfect arsenal; and- 
she effectually defended herself against the assaults of time.” 
—O’MEaRA, ii., 101. + Hard., tii, 301. . 
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garded by the enterprising genius of the young 
conqueror.* = 
At this period the military forces of the Italian 
states amounted to one hundred and sixty thou- 
sand men under arms, which could with ease 
shave raised, from a population of nineteen mill- 
ions, three hundred thousand. But, with the ex- 
ception of the Piedmontese troops, this military 
array was of no real use: except when led on by 
French officers, the soldiers of the other Italian 
states have never been able to bear the sight of 
the French or Austrian bayonets.”t 
Bitterly did Italy suffer for this decay in her 
Griatinae national spirit, and extinction of her 
ayhich the Military courage. With the French 
French inva- invasion commenced a long period 
sion brought of suffering: tyranny under the name 
on Italy. of liberty; rapine under the name of 
generosity ; excitement among the poor, spolia- 
tion among the rich; clamour in public against 
the nobility, and adulation of them in private ; 
wuse made of the lovers of freedom by those who 
despised them; and revolt against tyranny by 
those who aimed only at being tyrants; general 
praise of liberty in words, and universal extine- 
tion of it in action; the stripping of churches; 
the robbery of hospitals; the levelling of the pal- 
aces of the great, and the destruction of the cot- 
tages of the poor; all that military license has 
of most terrible, all that despotic authority has 
of most oppressive. Then did her people feel 
that neither riches of soil nor glories of recollec- 
tion, neither a southern sun nor the perfection 
of art, can save a nation from destruction if it 
has lost the vigour to inherit or the courage to 
defend them.t 
When Napoleon assumed the command of the 
army in the end of March, he found 
everything in the most miserable 
‘when Napo- state. ‘The efficient force under 
deon took the arms and ready for offensive opera- 
ries as Gee tions did not exceed forty-two thou- 
‘ sand men; but it was continually 
re-enforced by troops from the depéts in the inte- 
xior after Napoleon’s successes commenced; so 
that, notwithstanding the losses of the campaign, 
it was maintained throughout at that amount. 
‘The artillery did not exceed sixt pieces, and 
the cavalry was almost dismounted; but the gar- 
visons in the rear, amounting to eight thousand 
‘men, could furnish supplies when the war was 
removed from the frontier, and the arsenals of 
‘Nice and Antibes were well provided with artil- 
Jery. For a very long period the soldiers of all 
ranks had suffered the extremity of want. Perch- 
ed on the inhospitable summits of the Apennines, 
they had enjoyed neither tents nor shelter; mag- 
azines they had none; the troops had, for a long 
‘time, been placed on half a ration a day, and 
even this scanty supply was. for the most part 
procured by marauding expeditions of the sol- 
diers into the neighbouring valleys. The offi- 
cers, from the effect of the depreciation of paper, 
hhad for years received only eight francs a month 
of pay; and the staff was entirely on foot. On 
one occasion, the Directory had awarded a grat- 
fication of three louis dor to each general of di- 
vision; and the future marshals and princes of 
the Empire subsisted for long on the humble 
resent. But, considered with reference to their 
skill and warlike qualities, the army presented 
a very different aspect, and were, beyond all ques- 
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tion, the most efficient one which the Republic 
possessed. Composed, for the most part, of 
young soldiers, whom the great levies of 1793 
had brought into the field, they had been inured 
to hardship and privations during the subsequent 
campaigns in the Pyrenees and Maritime Alps: 
a species of warfare which, by leading detached 
parties continually into difficult and perilous sit- 
uations, is singularly ealculated to strengthen 
the frame and augment the intelligence of the 
soldier. “Poverty,” says Napoleon, “ priva- 
tions, misery, are the school of good soldiers.” 
Its spirit had been greatly elevated by the suc- 
cesstul result of the battle of Loano; and its 
chiefs, Massena, Augereau, Serrurier, and Ber- 
thier, had already become distinguished, and, 
like stars in the firmament on the approach of 
twilight, began to give token of their future 
light.* 

Berthier, above forty years of age, son of a 
geographical artist, was chief of the Character of 
staff, a situation which he continued its officers : 
to hold in all the campaigns of Na- Berthier. 
poleon down to the battle of Waterloo. Active, 
indefatigable alike on horseback and in the cab- 
inet, he was admirably qualified to discharge the 
duties of that important situation, without being 
possessed of the originality and decision requi- 
site for a commander-in-chief. He was perfect- 
ly master of the geography of every country 
which the army was to enter, understood thor- 
oughly the use of maps, and could calculate, 
with admirable precision, the time requisite for 
the different corps to arrive at the ground as- 
signed to them, as well as direct, in a lucid man- 
ner, the course they were to pursue.t 

Massena, a native of Nice, was a lieutenant 
in the regiment of Royal Italians when 4,,.. 
the Revolution broke out, but rosexap- 
idly to the rank of general of division. Gifted 
by nature with a robust frame, indefatigable in 
exertion, unconquerable in resolution, he was to 
be seen night and day on horseback, among the 
rocks and the mountains. Decided, brave, and 
intrepid, full of ambition, his leading character- 
istic was obstinacy: a quality which, according 
as it is right or wrong directed, leads to the 
greatest successes or the most ruinous disasters. 
fis conversation gave few indications of ge- 
nius; but at the first cannon-shot his mental en- 
ergy redoubled, and when surrounded by danger, 
his thoughts were clear and forcible. In the 
midst of the dying and the dead, of balls sweep- 
ing away those who encircled him, Massena 
was himself, and gave his orders with the great- 
est coolness and precision. Even after defeat, 
he recommenced the struggle as if he had come 
off victorious, and by these, means saved the 
Republic at the battle of Zurich. But these 
great qualities were disfigured by as great vices. 
He was rapacious, sordid, and avaricious; sha- 
red the profits of the contractors and commissa- 
ries, and never could keep himself clear from 
acts of peculation.t 

Augereau, born in the Faubourg St. Marceau, 
shared in the opinions of the Democrat- , sereau 
ic quarter from which he sprung. He ~ 5 
had served with distinction both in La Vendée 
and the Pyrenees. With little education, hardly 
any knowledge, no reach of mind, he was yet 
beloved by the soldiers, from the order and disci- 
pline which he always enforced. His attacks 


+ Hard, iii., 302, 303. Las Cas..i., 173. Bour..i., 108. 
Scott, iii:,83, 64. + Th., viii, 950, Nap.; iii., 129, 130. 
+ Bot., i. 298. 


+ Nap., iii 135, 136, 151. Jom. viii. 67, 59. Hard., 
iii, 308. Th., viii., 220, 221. + Nap., iii., 185 
+ Nap., iii., 187. O’Meara, 1., 239. 
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were conducted with courage and regularity, and 
he led his columns with invincible resolution 
during the fire; but he had not the moral firm- 
ness requisite for lasting success, and was fre- 
quently thrown into unreasonable dejection short- 
ly after his greatest triumphs. His political 
opinions led him to sympathize with the extreme 
Republicans; but no man was less fitted by na- 
ture either to understand or shine in the civil 
contests in which he was always so desirous to 
engage.* : 

Serrurier, born in the department of the Aisne, 
was a major at the commencement of 
the Revolution, and incurred many 
dangers in its early wars, from the suspicion of 
a secret leaning to the aristocracy, under which 
he laboured. He was brave in person, firm in 
conduct, and severe in discipline; but, though 
he gained the battle of Mondovi and took Man- 
tua, he was not, in general, fortunate in his op- 
erations, and became a marshal of France with 
less military glory than any of his other illustri- 
ous compeers.t 

On the other hand, the allies had above fifty 
thousand men and 200 pieces of can- 
non; while the Sardinian army, of 
twenty-four thousand, guarded the 
avenues of Dauphiné and Savoy, and was oppo- 
sed to the army of Kellerman of nearly equal 
strength. Their forces were thus distributed: 
Beaulieu, a veteran of seventy-five, with thirty 
thousand combatants, entirely Austrians, and 
140 pieces of cannon, was on the extreme right 
of the French, and in communication with the 
English fleet; while Colli, with twenty thousand 
men and sixty pieces, was in a line with him to 
the north, and covered Ceva and Coni.t Gen- 
erally speaking, the French occupied the crest 
of the mountains, while the allies were stationed 
in the valleys leading into the Italian plains. 

Napoleon arrived at Nice on the 27th of March, 
Napoleon’s and soon gave indications of the 
first proclama- great designs which he was medita- 
tion to his sol- ting, by the following striking proc- 
ders, lamation to his troops: “Soldiers! 
you are almost naked, half starved: the govern- 
ment owes you much, and can give you nothing. 
Your patience, your courage in the midst of 
these rocks are admirable, but they reflect no 
splendour on your arms. I am about to con- 
duct you into the most fertile plains on the earth. 
Fertile provinces, opulent cities, will soon be in 
your power: there you will find rich harvests, 
honour, and glory. Soldiers of Italy, will you 
Jail in courage ?”§ 

The plan of the young general was to pene- 
His plan for “ate into Piedmont by the Col de 
the campaign, Cadibone, the lowest part of the 

ridge which divides France from It- 
aly, and separate the Austrian from the Pied- 
montese armies, by pressing with the weight of 
his forces on the weak cordon which united 
them. For this purpose, it was necessary that 
the bulk of the troops should assemble on the ex- 
treme right: a delicate and perilous operation in 
presence of a superior enemy, but which was 
rendered comparatively safe by the snow which 
encumbered the lofty ridges that separated the 
two armies. Early in April, the whole French 
columns were in motion towards Genoa, while 
the French minister demanded from the senate 
of that city leave to pass the Bocchetta and the 

* Nap., iii., 188. t Thid., 190. 

+ Th., viii., 223. Jom., viii., 57. Nap., iii., 134, 136, 
Hard., iii., 304, 305, § Nap., iii, 136, 
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keys of Gavi, that being the chief route from the* 
maritime coasts to the interior of Piedmont. At: 
the same time, Beaulieu, in obedience to the di- 
rections of the Aulic Council, was, on his side,. 
resuming the offensive, and directing his col-- 
umns also towards his own left at Genoa, with a: 
view to establish a connexion with that impor-- 
tant city and the English fleet. He left his right! 
wing at Dego, pushed his centre, under D’Argen- 
teau, to the ridge of Monrenorre, and himself 
advanced with his left, by Bocchetta and Genoa, 
towards Voltri, along the seacoast.* 

The two armies, respectively defiling towards 
the seacoast through the higher Alps, 
came into contact at Montenotte: the Lepr i 
Austrian general having advanced his 
centre to that place, in order to cut asunder the: 
French force, by falling on its left flank, and in-- 
tercept, by occupying Savona, the road by the: 
Cornice, which they were pursuing, from Prov-- 
ence to Genoa. The Imperialists, ten thousand 
Strong, encountered at Montenotte only Colonel! 
Rampon, at the head of twelve hundred men,. 
whom they forced to retire to the Monte Prato. 
and the old redoubt of Monte Legino; but this 
brave officer, feeling the vital importance of this 
post to the whole army, which, if lost, would 
have been cut in two, defended the fort with he- 
roic courage, repeatedly repulsed the impetuous 
attacks of the Austrians, and, in the midst of the- 
fire, made his soldiers swear to conquer or die... 
With great difficulty he maintained his ground 
till nightfall, and by this heroism saved the 
French army. ‘The brave Roccayina, who com- 
manded the Imperialists, was severely wcunded: 
in the last assault, and forced to be removed to: 
Montenotte. Before retiring, he strenuously ur- 


ged his successor, D’Argenteau, to renew the at- 


tack during the night, and gain possession of the 
fort before the distant aid of the Republicans 
could advance to its relief; but this advice that 
officer, not equally penetrated with the value of 
time and the vital importance of that position, 
declined to follow. If he had adopted it, and 
succeeded, the fate of the campaign and of the 
world might have been changed. 

When this attack was going forward, Napo- 
leon was af Savona; but no sooner 
did he receive intelligence of it than 
he resolved to envelop the Austrian 
force, which had thus pushed into the centre 
of his line of march. With this view, having 
stationed Cervoni to make head against Beau. 
lieu in front of Voltri, he himself set out after 
sunset from Savona with the divisions of Mas- 
sena and Serrurier, and, having crossed .. 
the ridge of Cadibone, occupied the “Pt! 12. 
heights in rear of Monienotte, The night was 
dark and tempestuous, which entirely concealed 
their movements from the Austrians. At day- 
break the latter found themselves surrounded on 
all sides. La Harpe and Rampon attacked them 
in front, while Massena and Joubert pressed 
their rear; they resisted long and bravely, but 
were at length broken by superior force, and 
completely routed, with the loss of five pieces 
of cannon, two thousand prisoners, and above 
one thousand killed and wounded. This great 
success paralyzed the movements of Beaulie 
who had advanced unopposed beyond Voltri; he 
hastened back with the bulk of his forces to 


Snecess of 
the French. 


* Jom., viii., 64... Nap., iii., 138. Th., viii, 138, 224, 


Hard., iii., 307. 
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Millesimo, but such was the circuit they were 
obliged to take, that it was two days betore he 
arrived at that place to support the ruined centre 
of his line.* 

This victory, by opening to the French the 
plains of Piedmont, and piercing the centre of 
the allies, completely separated the Austrian and 
Sardinian armies; the former concentrated at 
Dego to cover the road to Milan, and the latter 
around Millesimo, to protect the entrance into 
Piedmont. Napoleon, in possession of a cen- 
iral position, resolved to attack them both at 
once, although, by drawing together their detach- 
ments from all quarters, they had more than re- 
paired the losses of Montenotte. On the 13th, 
Augereau, on the left, assailed the for- 
ces of Millesimo, where the Piedmont- 
ese were posted, while the divisions of 
Massena and La Harpe descended the valley 
and moved towards Dego. With such fury was 
the attack on the Piedmontese conducted, that 
the passes were forced, and General Provera, 
who commanded, was driven, with two thousand 
men, into the ruins of the old castle of Cossaria. 
He was immediately assaulted there by superior 
forces; but the Piedmontese, skilled in mountain 
warfare, poured down upon their adversaries 
such a shower of stones and rocks, that whole 
companies were swept away at once, and Jou- 
bert, who was in front, animating the soldiers, 
was severely wounded. After many ineffectual 
efforts, the Republicans desisted on the approach 
of night; and intrenched themselves at the foot 
of the eminence on which the castle was situa- 
ted, to prevent the escape of the garrison. ‘The 
April following day was decisive; Colli and 

the Piedmontese on the left made repeat- 
ed efforts to disengage Provera, but their exer- 
tions were in vain; and, after seeing all their 
columns repulsed, that brave officer, destitute of 
rovisions and water, was compelled to lay down 
is arms, with fifteen hundred men. Mean- 
while, Napoleon himself, with the divisions of 
Ase ate Massena and La Harpe, attacked 
80. and carried Dego after an obstinate 
resistance, while Joubert made himself master 
of the heights of Biestro. The retreat of the 
Austrians was obstructed by the artillery, which 
blocked up the road in the defile of Spegno, and 
the soldiers had no other resource but to disperse 
and seek their safety on the mountains. Thir- 
teen pieces of artillery and three thousand pris- 
oners fell into the hands of the victors. No 
sooner was this success achieved, than the inde- 
fatigable conqueror moved forward the division 
of Augereau, now disengaged by the surrender 
of Provera, to the important heights of Monte 
Zemolo, the occupation of which completed the 
geparation of the Austrian and Piedmontese ar- 
mies. Beaulieu retired to Acqui, on the road to 
Milan, and Colli towards Ceva, to cover Turin.t 
Meanwhile the brave Wukassowich, at the 
Bold advance head of six thousand Austrian gren- 
of Wukasso- adiers, made a movement which, if 
wich to Dego. supported, might have completely 
re-established the affairs of the allies. Separated 
from the body of the imperial forces, he advan- 
ced to Dego, with the intention of forming a 
junction with D’Argenteau, who he imagined 
_ still occupied that Bee Great was his sur- 
prise when he found it in the hands of the ene- 
my; but instantly taking his resolution, like a 
* Nap., iii., 141. Th., vii, 227. Jom., viii., 70, 73. 
t Nap, iii, 143, 144, 'Th., viii., 220, 280. Hard., iti., 312, 
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brave man, he attacked and carried the place,. 
making prisoners six hundred French, and re~ 
gaining all the artillery lost on the preceding” 
day. But this success not being supported by 
the other divisions of the Austrian army, which 
were in full retreat, only led to the destruction 
of the brave men who had achieved it. Napo- 
leon instantly returned to the spot, and commen- 
ced a vigorous attack with superior wrich, at first. 
forces. ‘They were received with successful, be- 
such gallantry by the Austrians, ing unsupport- 
that the Republican columns were ed, at length 
in the first instance repulsed in dis- aus. 

order, and the general-in-chief hastened to the 
spot to restore the combat ; but at length General 
Lanusse, putting his hat on the point of his 
sword, led them back to the charge and carried. 
the place, with the loss cf fifteen hundred men. 
to the Imperialists, who escaped with difficulty 
by the road to Acqui, after abandoning all the 
artillery they had retaken. In this action Napo- 
leon was particularly struck by the gallantry of 
a young chief of battalion, whom he made a 
colonel on the spot, and who continued ever after” 
the companion of his glory. His name was 
Lannes, afterward Duke of Montebello, and. 
one of the most heroic marshals of the Empire.*t 

After the battle of Dego, La Harpe’s division. 
was placed to keep the shattered re- 4 ,,val of the 
mains of Beaulieu’s forces in check, Republicans 
while the weight of the army was on the heights. 
moved against the Sardinian troops. of Monte Ze- 
Augereau drove the Piedmontese ™° 23 
from the heights of Monte Zemolo, and soon af- 
ter the main body of the army arrived upon the 
same ridge. From thence the eye could discov- 
er the immense and fertile plains of Piedmont. 
The Po, the Tanaro, the Stura, and a multitude 
of smaller streams, were descried in the distance, 
while a glittering girdle of snow and ice, of a 
prodigious elevation, surrounded @om afar the 
promised land. It was a sublime spectacle 
when the troops arrived on this elevated point,. 
and the soldiers, exhausted with fatigue, and. 
overwhelmed with the grandeur of the sight, 
pauzed and gazed on the plains beneath. These 
gigantic barriers, peat the limits of the 
world, which nature had rendered so formidable, 
and on which art had lavished its treasures, had 
fallen as if by enchantment. “ Hannibal,” said 
Napoleon, fixing his eyes on the mountains, 
“ has forced the Alps, but we have turned them.” 
Soon after the troops descended the ridge, passed. 
the Tanaro, and found themselves in the Italian: 
plains.t 

Serrurier was now detached by the bridge of 
St. Michael to turn the right of Colli, who occu-- 
pied the intrenched camp of Ceva, while Mas- 
sena passed the T'anaro to turn his left. The 
Piedmontese, who were about eight thousand 
strong, defended the camp in the first instance 
with success; but, finding their communications 
on the point of being lost, they retired in the 
night, and took a position behind the deep and 

* Jom., viii., 85. Nap., iti., 145. 

+ “The talent of Lannes,” said Napoleon, “ was equal to: 
his bravery. He was at once the Roland of the army and a 
giant in capacity.* He had great experience 1n war, ha 
Been in fifty-four pitched battles, and three hundred combats. 
He was cool in the midst of fire, and possessed & clear, pen~ 
etrating eye, ready to take advantage of any opportunity 
which might present itself. Violent and hasty in his tem~- 
per, sometimes even in my presence, he was yet ardently 
attached to me. Asa general, he was greatly superior to» 
Moreau or Soult.”—O’MEaRA, i., 239 

¢ Nap., iii., 147. Th., vili., 233. 

% Las Cas., 11.874. D’Abr., Vi, 526. 
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rapid torrent of the Cursaglia. There they were 
49th April. assailed, on the following day, by Ser- 
‘Actions of Turier, who forced the bridge of St. 
Serrurier. Michael; while Joubert, who had wa- 
with Colli. ged through the torrent farther up, in 
wain endeavoured to induce his followers to pass, 
and was obliged, afier incurring the greatest 
risks, to retire. Relieved now from all anxiety 
about his flank, Colli fell, with all his forces, on 
Serrurier, and, after a severe action, drove him 
back again over the bridge, with the loss of six 
hundred men.* : 
This check exposed Napoleon to imminent 
danger. Colli occupied a strong posi- 
tion at Mondovi in his front, while 
Beaulieu, with an army still formida- 
ble, was in his rear, and might easily resume 
offensive operations. A council of war was 
held in the night, at which it was unanimously 
xesolved, notwithstanding the fatigue of the 
troops, to resume the attack on the following 
day. All the dispositions, accordingly, were 
made for a renewed assault on the bridge, with 
increased forces; but, on arriving at the advan- 
ced posts at day break, they found them abandon- 
ved by the enemy, who had fought only in order 
to gain time for the evacuation of the magazines 
in his rear, and had retired in the night to Mon- 
21st Apni. dovi. He was overtaken, however, in 
his retreat, near Mondovi, by the inde- 
fatigable victor, who had seized a strong posi- 
tion, where he hoped to arrest the enemy. The 
Republicans immediately advanced to the as- 
sault, and, though Serrurier was defeat- 
ed in the centre by the brave grenadiers 
of Dichat, yet that courageous general 
having been struck dead by a cannon ball at the 
moment when his troops, somewhat disordered 
by success, were assailed in flank by superior 
forces, the Piedmontese were thrown into con- 
fusion, and @Serrurier, resuming the offensive, 
attacked and carried the redoubt of Bicoque, the 
principal defence of the position, and completed 
the victory. Colli retired to Cherasco, with the 
loss of two thousand men, eight cannon, and 
eleven standards. hither he was followed by 
Napoleon, who occupied that town, which, 
though fortified, and important by its position at 
‘the confluence of the Stura and the Tanaro, was 
mot armed, and incapable of resistance ; and, by 
so doing, not only acquired a firm footing in the 
interior of Piedmont, but made himself master 
-of extensive magazines.t 
This important success speedily changed the 
Immense Situation of the French army. Havy- 
cadvantages ing descended from the steril and in- 
gained by hospitable summits of the Alps, they 
ahedireneh found themselves, though still among 
operations, the mountains, in communication with 
the rich and fertile plains of Italy ; pro- 
visions were obtained in abundance, and with 
the introduction of regularity in the supplies, the 
pillage and disorders consequent upon prior pri- 
vations disappeared. The soldiers, animated 
with success, speedily recovered from their fa- 
tigues; the stragglers, and those left behind in 
the mountains, rejoined their colours; and the 
‘bands of conscripts from the depéts in the inte- 
wior eagerly pressed forward to share in the glo- 
gies and partake the spoils of the Italian army. 
In a short time the Republicans, notwithstanding 
all their losses, were as strong as at the com- 


Danger of 
Napoleon. 


Actions at 
M- .dovi. 
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mencement of the campaign; while: the aLies, 
besides having been driven from the ridge of the 
Alps, the barrier of Piedmont, were weakened 
by the loss of above twelve thousand men and 
forty pieces of cannon.* 

The court of Turin was now in the utmost 
consternation, and opinions were viO- Consternation 
lently divided as tothe course which of the court 
should be pursued. The ministers of Turn. 
of Austria and England urged the king, who was 
by no means deficient in firmness, to imitate the 
glorious example of his ancestors, and abandon 
his capital. But, as a preliminary to so decided 
a step, they insisted that the fortresses of Tortona, 
Alexandria, and Valentia should be put into the 
possession of the Austrians, in order to give 
Beaulieu a solid footing on the Po; and to this 
sacrifice in favour of a rival power he could not 
be brought to submit. At length the They resolve 
Cardinal Costa persuaded him to to submit to 
throw himself into the arms of the France. 
French, and Colli was authorized to open nego- 
tiations. ‘This was one of the numerous instan- 
ces in the history of Napoleon in which his 
audacity not only extricated him from the most 
perilous situations, but gave him the most splen- 
did triumphs; for at this period, by his own ad- 
mission, the French army was in very critical 
circumstances. He had neither heavy cannon 
nor a siege equipage to reduce Turin, Alexan- 
dria, or the other numerous fortresses of Pied- 
mont, without the possession of which it would 
have been extremely hazardous to have penetra- 
ted farther into the country: the allied armies, 
united, were still superior to the French, and 
their cavalry, of such vital importance in the 
plains, had not at all suffered; while his own 
troops, confounded at their own achievements, 
and as yet unaccustomed to his rapid success, 
were beginning to hesitate as to the expedience 
of any farther advance. ‘The King of Sardinia,” 
says Napoleon, “had still a great number of 
fortresses left, and in spite of the victories which 
had been gained, the slightest check, one caprice 
of fortune, would have undone everything.”+ 

It was, therefore, with the most lively satisfac- 
tion that Napoleon received the ad- 2 
vances of the Sardinian government; epaeesete é 
but he insisted that, as a preliminary ee 
to any armistice, the fortresses of Coni, Tortona, 
and Alexandria should be put into his hands. 
The Piedmontese commissioners were at first 
disposed to resist this demand; but Napoleon 
sternly replied, “It is for me to impose condi- 
tions—your ideas are absurd: listen to the laws 
which I impose upon you, in the name of the 
government of my country, and obey, or to-mor- 
row my batteries are erected, and Turin is in 
flames.” ‘These words so intimidated the Pied- 
montese, that they returned in consternation to 
their capital, where every opposition speedily 
gave way. After some negotiation, the treaty 
was concluded, the principal conditions of which 
were, that the King of Sardinia should abandon 
the alliance, and send an ambassador to Paris to 
conclude a definitive peace; that in the mean 
time Ceva, Coni, and Tortona, or, fail- : 
ing it, Alexandria, should be delivered 2/»AP#i- 
up to the French army, with all the artillery and 
magazines they contained ; that the victors should 
continue to oceupy all the positions which at 
present were in their possession; that Valentia 

* Jom., viii., 66. Nap., iii., 150. 
t Nap., jii., 151, 152, 193. “Hard., iii., 
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should be instantly ceded to the French in lieu 
of the Neapolitans; that the militia should be 
disbanded, and the regular troops dispersed in 
the fortified places, so as to give no umbrage to 
the French.* 

The armistice was followed, a fortnight after, 
May 15, 1796 by the treaty of peace between the 
Mowed bya King of Sardinia and the French 
Yreaty ofpeace Republic. By it his Sardinian 
‘between majesty finally renounced the coal- 
Brance and ition; ceded to the Republic, Savoy, 

1a. Nice, and the whole possessions of 
Piedmont to the westward of the highest ridge 
«of the Alps (extending from Mount Si. Ber- 
nard by Mount Geneva to Roccabarbonz near 
Genoa); and granted a free passage through his 
dominions to all the troops of the Republic. The 
importance of this accommodation may be judged 
by the letter of Napoleon to the Directory the day 
the armistice was signed: “Coni, Ceva, and 
Alexandria are in the hands of our army; if you 
do not ratify the convention, I will keep these 
fortresses, and march upon Turin. _ Meanwhile, 
T shall march to-morrow against Beaulieu, and 
-drive him across the Po; I shall follow close at 
his heels, overrun all Lombardy, and in a month 
‘be in the Tyrol, join the army of the Rhine, and 
-earry our united forces into Bavaria. That de- 
-sign is worthy of you, of the army, and of the 
destinies of France. If you continue your con- 
‘fidence in me, I shall answer for the results, and 
Ttaly is at your feet.” 

This treaty was of more service to the French 
general than many victories. It gave 
mportance to him a firm footing in Piedmont; ar- 
Napoleon. _tillery and stores for the siege of Tu- 
gin, if the final conditions should not be agreed 
‘to by the Directory; stores and magazines in 
abundance, and a direct communication with 
Genoa and France for the future supplies of the 
army. Napoleon, from the solid base of the 
Piedmontese fortresses, was enabled to turn his 
undivided attention to the destruction of the Aus- 
trians, and thus commence, with some security, 
that great career of conquest which he already 
meditated in the imperial dominions. Never- 
‘theless, a large proportion of his troops and offi- 
cers openly condemned the conclusion of any 
treaty of peace with a monarchical government, 
and insisted that the opportunity should not have 
peen suffered to escape of establishing a revolu- 
tionary government in the frontier state of Italy. 
But Napoleon—whose head was too strong to be 
-earried away by the fumes of Democracy, and 
who already gave indications of that resolution 
‘to detach himself from the cause of revolution by 
which he was ever after so strongly distinguish- 
-ed—replied, that the first duty of the army was to 
secure a firm base for future operations, that it 
was on the Adige that the French standard must 
‘be established to protect Italy from the Imperial- 
ists; that it was impossible to advance thus far 
-without being secured in their rear ; that a revo- 
Jutionary government in Piedmont would require 
_eonstant assistance, scatter alarm through Italy, 
and be a source of weakness rather than strength ; 
whereas the Sardinian fortresses at once put the 
Republicans in possession of the keys of the 
Peninsula eae 
. At the same time, he despatched his aid-de- 

seamp, Murat, with the standards taken, to Paris, 


Its. immense 
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and addressed to his soldiers one of is triumph 
those exaggerated but eloquent proc- ant procla- 
lamations, which contributed as much mation to his 
as his victories, by captivating the S*ldiers. 
minds of men, to his astonishing success. 
“ Soldiers! you have gained, in fifteen days, six 
victories, taken one-and-twenty standards, fifty- 
five pieces of cannon, many strong places, and 
conquered the richest part of Piedmont; you 
have made fifteen thousand prisoners, killed or 
wounded ten thousand men. Hitherto you have 
fought on steril rocks, illustrious, indeed, by 
your courage, but of no avail to your country ; 
now you rival, by your services, the armies of 
the Rhine and the north. Destitute at first, you 
have supplied everything. You have gained 
battles without cannon; passed rivers without 
bridges; made forced marches without shoes; 
bivouacked without bread! The phalanxes of 
the Republic—the soldiers of liberty—were alone 
capable of such sacrifices. But, soldiers, you 
have done nothing while anything remains to do. 
Neither Turin nor Milan is in your hands; the 
ashes of the conqueror of Tarquin are still tram- 
pled on by the assassins of Basseville! Iam told 
that there are some among you whose courage 
is giving way—who would rather return to the 
summits of the Alpsandthe Apennines. No—I 
cannot believe it. The conquerors of Monte- 
notte, of Millesimo, of Dego, of Mondovi, burn to 
carry still farther the glories of the French 
name !’’* 

When these successive victories, these stand- 
ards, these proclamations, arrived Intoxication at 
day after day at Paris, the joy ofthe Paris on this 
people knew no bounds. ‘The first intelligence. 
day the gates of the Alps were opened ; the next, 
the Austrians were separated from the Pied- 
montese; the third, the Sardinian army was de- 
stroyed and the fortresses surrendered. The ra- 
pidity of the success, the number of the prison- 
ers, exceeded all that had yet been witnessed. 
Every one asked who was this young conquer- 
or whose fame had burst forth so suddenly, and 
whose proclamations breathed the spirit of an-. 
cient glory? Three times the councils decreed 
that the army of Italy had deserved well of their 
country, and appointed a féte to Victory in hon- 
our of the commencement of the campaign.t 

Having secured his rear by this advantageous 
treaty, Napoleon lost no time in pur- 
suing the discomfited remains of Beau- 
lieu’s army, which had retired behind 
the Po in the hope of covering the Milanese ter- 
ritory. The forces of the Austrians were plain- 
ly now unequal to the struggle; a coup de maim 
which Beaulieu attempted on the fortresses 0 
Alexandria, Tortona, and Valentia, failed, and 
they were immediately after surrendered to the 
Republicans; while the army of Napoleon was 
about to be united to the corps of Keller- 5 4, 
man, and the division of the Col di eet 
Tende now rendered disposable by the conclu- 
sion of the armistice, a re-enforcement of above 
twenty thousand men. Napoleon, on his side, 
indulged the most brilliant anticipations, and 
confidently announced to the Directory that he 
would cross the Po, expel the Austrians from 
the Milanese territory, traverse the mountains 
of the Tyrol, unite with the arfny of the Rhine, 
and carry the war, by the valley of the Danube, 
into the heart of the imperial dominions.;$ 

* Th, viii., 240. + Th., viii., 241. Hard., iii., 338. 

+ Jom., viii, 110, 112. Th., viii., 253. Hard., ili., 337. 
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By inserting a clause in the treaty with the 
King of Sardinia, that the French army was to 
be at liberty to cross the Po at Valentia, he com- 
pletely deceived the Austrians as to the place 
where the passage was to be effected. The 
whole attention of Beaulieu having been drawn 
to that point, the Republican forces were rapidly 
moved to Placentia, and began to cross the river 
in boats at that place. Lannes was the 
first who effected the passage, and the 
other columns soon crossed with such rapidity 
Crosses the that a firm footing was established 
Po, and pro- on the opposite bank, and two days 
ceeds against afterward Napoleon arrived with the 
Beaulieu. hulk of his forces, and established a 
bridge. By this skilful march not only the Po 
was passed, but the Ticino turned, as Placentia 
is below its junction with the former river; so 
that one great obstacle to the conquest of Lom- 
bardy was already removed.* 

Beaulieu was now considerably re-enforced, 
and his forces amounted to thirty-six battalions 
and forty-four squadrons, besides 120 pieces of 
cannon, in all nearly forty thousand men. He 
was at Pavia, busily engaged in erecting fortifi- 
cations, when he received intelligence of the pas- 
sage at Placentia. He immediately moved for- 
ward his advanced guard, consisting of three 
thousand infantry and two thousand horse, under 
General Liptay, to Fombio, a small town a short 
distance from the Republican posts. Napoleon, 
who feared that he might be strengthened in this 
position, and was well aware of the danger of 
fighting a general battle with a great river in his 
rear, lost no time in moving forward his forces 
to dislodge him. D’Allemagne, at the 
head of the grenadiers, attacked.on the 
right; Lanusse by the chaussée on the 
centre; and Lannes on the left. After a vigor- 
ous resistance, the Austrians were expelled from 
ihe town with the loss of above a thousand men. 
Liptay fell back to Pizzighitone.t Meanwhile, 
Beaulieu was advancing with the bulk of his 
forces, and the leading division of his army sur- 
prised General La Harpe in the night, who was 
killed while bravely fighting at the head of his 
division, but not before the Austrians had been 
compelled to retire. 

The French troops having now entered upon 
Capitulation the states of Parma, it was of impor- 
of the Grand- tance to establish matters on a pacific 
duke of Par- footing in their rear before pressing 
ou forward to Milan. The grand-duke 
had no military resources whatever; the victor, 
therefore, resolved to grant him terms upon the 
surrender of what he had to give. He was obli- 
ged to pay 2,000,000 of francs in silver, and to 
furnish 1600 artillery-horses, of which the army 
stood in great need, besides great supplies of 
corn and provisions. But on this occasion Na- 
poleon commenced another species of military 


7th May. 
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King of Sardinia has surrendered at discretion, given up 
three of his strongest fortresses, and the half of his domin- 
ions. If you do not choose to accept his submission, but re- 
solve to dethrone him, you must amuse him for a few weeks, 
and give me warning ; I will get possession of Valentia, and 
march upon Turin. On the other hand, I shall impose a 
contribution of some millions on the Duke of Parma, detach 
twelve thonsand men to Rome as soon as I have beaten 
Beaulieu and driven him across the Adige, and when I am 
assured that you will conclude peace with the King of Sar- 
dinia, and strengthen me by the army of Kellerman. As 
to Genoa, by all means oblige it to pay fifteen millions.”— 
Secret Despatch to Directory, 29th April, 1796. Corres. 
Secrete de Napoleon, i., 103. 
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contribution, which he has himself confessed was- 
unparalleled in modern warfare, that of exacting: 
from the vanquished the surrender of their most 
precious works of art.. Parma was compelled to. 
give up twenty of its principal paintings, among: 
which was the celebrated St. Jerome by Correg-- 
gio. The duke offered a million of francs as a. 
ransom for that inestimable work of art, which. 
many of his officers urged the French general to 
accept, as of much more service to the army 
than the painting; but Napoleon, whose mind 
was fixed on greater things, replied, “ The mil.- 
ion which he offers us would soon be spent; but 


the possession of such a chef @awvre at Paris. 


will adorn that capital for ages, and give birth to 
similar exertions of genius.”* 

Thus commenced the system of seizing the 
great works of art in the conquered . 
states, which the French generals Mii ogee va 

: : po 

afterward carried to such a height, jeon’s system 
and which produced the noble gal- oflevying con-- 
lery of the Louvre. The French big Gh on 
have since had good reason to con- trp “ors © 
gratulate themselves that the allies 
did not follow their bad example; and that, on: 
occasion of the second capture of Paris they had. 
the generosity to content themselves with enfor-- 
cing restitution of the abstracted spoils, without, 
like them, compelling the surrender of those that 
had been legitimately acquired. Certainly it is 
impossible to condemn too strongly a use of the 
powers of conquest which extends the ravages 


of war into the peaceful domain of the fine arts ;: 


which transplants the monuments of genius from. 
the regions where they haye arisen and where 
they can rightly be appreciated, to those where 
they are exotics, and their value cannot be un- 
derstood; which renders them, instead of being 


the proud legacy of genius to its country, the 


mere ensign of a victor’s glory; which exposes 
them to be tossed about by the tide of conquest, 
and subjected to irreparable injury in following 
the fleeting career of success; and converts 
works destined to elevate and captivate the hu- 
man race, into the subject of angry contention: 
and the trophies of temporary subjugation. 

On the 10th Napoleon marched towards Mi- 
lan; but, before arriving at that city, he porripte 
required to cross the Adda. The bridge passage of: 
of Loni over that river was held by a the bridge 
strong rear-guard, consisting of twelve of Lodi. 
thousand Austrian infantry and four thousand 
horse, while the remainder of their forces had 
sia a to Cassano and the neighbourhood of Mi- 
an, 
bulk of their troops from the hereditary states, 
and make them prisoners; but, as there was not 
a moment to be lost in achieving the movements 


requisite to attain this object, he resolved to force~ 


the bridge, and thus get into theirrear. He him- 
self arrived at Lodi at the head of the grenadiers 
of D’Allemagne, upon which the Austrians 
withdrew from the town, and crossed the river, 
drawing up their infantry, with twenty pieces of 
cannon, at the farther extremity of the bridge, to 
defend the passage. Napoleon immediately di- 
rected Beaumont, with all the cavalry of the 
army, to pass at a ford half a league farther up, 
while he himself directed all the artillery which. 
had come up against the Austrian battery, and 
formed six thousand grenadiers in close column 

under cover of the houses at his own end of the 
bridge. No sooner did he perceive that the dis- 


* Nap., iii, 169. Th., viii., 255. 
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charge of the Austrian artillery was beginning 
to slacken, from the effect of the French fire, and 
that the passage of the cavalry on their flank had 
commenced, than he addressed a few animating 
words to his soldiers, and gave the signal to ad- 
vance. The grenadiers rushed forward, through 
a cloud of smoke, over the long and narrow defile 
ate of the bridge. The terrible storm of 

h May: srapeshot for a moment arrested their 
progress; but, finding themselves supported by a 
cloud of tirailleurs, who waded the stream below 
the arches, and led on by their dauntless general, 
they soon recovered, and, rushing forward with 
esistless fury, carried the Austrian. guns, and 
@rove back their infantry. Had the French cav- 
alry been ready to profit by the confusion, the 
whole corps of the Imperialists would have been 
destroyed; but, as it had not yet come up, their 
numerous squadrons protected the retreat of the 
infantry, which retired with the loss of two thou- 
sand men and twenty pieces of cannon. ‘The 
loss of the victors was at least as great. The 
object of this bold measure was indeed lost, for 
the Austrians, whom it had been intended to cut 
off, had meanwhile gained the chaussée of Bres- 
cia, and made good their retreat ;* but it contrib- 
uted greatly to exalt the character and elevate the 
courage of the Republican troops, by inspiring 
them with the belief that nothing. could resist 
them; and it made a deep impression on the 
mind of Napoleon, who ever after styled it “ the 
terrible passage of the bridge of Lodi.” 

The victory at Lodi had an extraordinary ef- 
fect on the French army. After each success, 
the old soldiers, who had at first been somewhat 
distrustful of their young commander, assembled, 
and gave him a new step of promotion. He was 
made a corporal at Lodi; and the surname of 
“Ta Petit Caporal,” thence acquired, was long 
remembered in the army. When, in 1815, he 
was met by the battalion sent against him from 
the fortress of Grenoble, the soldiers, the moment 
they saw him, exclaimed, ‘“ Long live our littie 
corporal! we will never oppose him.” Nor did 
this fearful passage produce a less powerful im- 

ression on the mind of the general. “The 13th 

endemiaire, and the victory of Montenotte,” 
said Napoleon, “did not induce me to believe 
myself a superior character. It was after the 
passage of Lodi that the idea shot across my 
mind that I might become a decisive actor on 
the political theatre. Then arose, for the first 
time, the spark of great ambition.”t 

After this disaster, Beaulieu retired behind the 

Mincio, leaving Milan to its fate; 
Napoleon en- and Pizzighitone, with its garrison 
ters Milan. 2 : 

of five hundred men, capitulated. 
Serrurier was placed at Cremona, from whence 
he observed the garrison of Mantua, while Auge- 
reau pushed on from Pizzighitone to Pavia. On 
the 15th Napoleon made his triumphal entry into 
Milan at the head of his troops, with all the pomp 
of war, to the sound of military music, amid the 
acclamations of an immense concourse of spec- 
tators, and through the lines of the National 
Guard, dressed in three colours, in honour of the 
triumph of the tricolour flag 4 


On this occasion the conqueror addressed to his | 


soldiers another of those heart-stir- 
ring proclamations which so power- 
fully contributed to electrify the ar- 


His proclama- 
tron there to 
his troops. 
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dent imagination of the Italians, and added so 
much to the influence of his victories. ‘ Sol- 
diers! you have descended like a torrent from the 
summit of the Apennines; you have overwhelm- 
ed and dispersed everything which opposed your 
progress, Piedmont, delivered from the tyranny 
of Austria, has felt itself at liberty to indulge its 
natural inclination for peace and for a French 
alliance: Milan is in your hands; and the Re- 
publican standards wave over the whole of Lom- 
bardy. The dukes of Parma and Modena owe 
their existence only to your generosity. The 
army which menaced you with so much pride, 
can now no longer find a barrier to protect itself 
against your arms: the Po, the Ticino, the Adda, 
have not been able to stop you a single day; these 
boasted bulwarks of Italy have proved as nuga- 
tory as the Alps. Such a career of success has 
carried joy into the bosom of your country ; fétes 
in honour of your victories have been ordered 
by the national representatives in all the com- 
munes of the Republic; there, your parents, your 
wives, your sisters, your lovers, rejoice at your 
success, and glory in their connexion with you. 
Yes, soldiers, you have indeed done much; but 
much still remains to be done. Shall posterity 
say that we knew how to conquer, but not how 
to improve victory? Shall we find a Capua in 
Lombardy? The hour of vengeance has struck, 
but the people of all nations may rest in peace ; 
we are the friends of every people, and especial- 
ly of the descendants of Brutus, Scipio, and the 
other great men whom we have taken for exam- 
ples. To restore the Capitol; to replace there 
the statues of the heroes who have rendered it 
immortal; to rouse the Romans !rom centuries 
of slavery—such will be the fruit of our victories: 
they will form an era in history; to you will be- 
long the glory of having changed the face of the 
most beautiful part of Europe. The French peo- 
ple, free within and dreaded without, will give to 
Europe a glorious peace, which will indemnify 
her for all the sacrifices she has made for the last 
six years. Then you will return to your homes, 
and your fellow-citizens will say of each of you 
in passing, ‘He was a soldier in the army of 
Italy!’ * 

Great was the enthusiasm, unbounded the joy, 
which these unparalleled success- p. tusiasm ex- 
es and eloquent words excited cited by these 
among all that ardent and gener- successes among 
ous part of the Italian people who the Democratic 

anted for civil liberty and nation- party in Italy. 

al independence. To them Napoleon appeared 
as the destined regenerator of Italy, the hero who 
was to achieve their liberation from transalpire 
oppression, and bring back the glorious days of 
Roman virtue. His burning words, his splendid 
actions, the ancient cast of his thoughts, diffused 
a universal enchantment. Even the coolest 
heads began to turn at the brilliant career thus 
begun by a general not yet six-and-twenty years 
of age, and the boundless ieee laos of future 
triumph of which he spoke wit prophetic cer- 
tainty. From every part of Italy the young and 
the ardent flocked to Milan; balls and festivities 
gave token of the universal joy; every word and 
Took of the conqueror was watched; the patriots 
compared him to Scipio and Hannibal, and the 
ladies on the popular side knew no bounds to 
their adulation.t 

But this illusion was of short duration, and It- 
aly was soon destined to experience the bitter fate 


+ Bot.. i. 356-358, Th, viii., 265. 


* Nap., iii., 178. 
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a and cruel degradation of every people 
See who look for their deliverance to fr 


lusion by the eign assistance. In the midst of the 
French con-” general joy, a contribution of twen- 
tributions. “ty millions of francs, or £800,000 
sterling, struck Milan with astonishment, and 
wounded the Italians in their tenderest part—their 
domestic and economical arrangements. So 
enormous a contribution upon a single city seem- 
ed searcely possible to be realized ; but the sword 
of the victor offered no alternative. Great re- 
uisitions were at the same time made of horses 
or the artillery and cavalry in all the Milanese 
territory; and provisions were amassed on all 
sides ai the expense of the inhabitants, for which 
they received nothing, or Republican paper of no 
fon value. Nor did the Duke of Modena 
17th May. escape more easily. He was compel- 
Jed to purchase peace by a contribution of ten 
millions of francs in money, or, stores for the 
army, and to submit to the exaction of twenty 
paintings from his gallery for the Republican 
museum. Liberated Italy was treated with more 
Severity than is generally the lot of conquered 
States.* 

Thus commenced the system of “making war 
W support war,” which contributed so 
warmadeto much to the early success of the Re- 

pport war. < Fas 

publican arms, which compensated 
for all the penury and exhaustion of the Repub- 
lican territory, which raised to the clouds the 
glory of the Empire, and occasioned with cer- 
tainty its ultimate destruction. France, abound- 
ing with men destitute of resources—incapable 
of supporting war, from the entire stoppage of 
domestic industry, but teeming with a resiless 
and indigent Nem RR in this system 
the means of advancement and opulence. While 
the other armies of the Republic were suffering 
under the horrors of penury, and could hardly 
find food for their support or clothes for their 
covering, the army of Italy was rolling in opu- 
lence, and the spoils of vanquished states gave 
them every enjoyment of life. From that time 
there was no want of soldiers to follow the ca- 
reer of the conqueror; the Alps were covered 
with files of troops pressing forward to the thea- 
tre of glory, and all the chasms ‘occasioned by 
the relentless system of war which he followed 
were filled up by the. multitudes whom the illu- 
sion of victory brought to his standard.+ 

But the Republican soldiers were far from an- 
ticipating the terrible reverses to which this sys- 
tem of spoliation was ultimately to lead, or that 
France was destined to groan under exactions 
as severe as those she now so liberally inflicted 
upon others. Clothed, fed, and lodged at the ex- 
pee of the Milanese, the soldiers pursued with 

oughtless eagerness the career of glory which 
was stretched before them. The artillery, the 
cavalry, were soon in the finest condition, and 
hospitals established for fifteen thousand sick in 
the different towns in the conquered territory, for 
to that immense number had the rapidity of the 
marches and the multiplicity of the combats 
swelled the hospital train. Having amply pro- 
vided for his own army, Napoleon despatched 
several millions by the route of Genoa for the 
service of the Directory, and one million over 
the Alps to Moreau, to relieve the pressing wants 
of the army of the Upper Rhinet ~ 


~~ These great successes already began to inspire 


* Th., viii, 265. Jom., viii., 130. Nap., iii., 183. 
t Th,, vili,, 187, 265, 266. 
+ Th,, viii., 266. Nap., Cor. Conf, i., 159. 
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the French government with jealousy of their 
lieutenant, and they, in consequence, transmitted 
an order by which Kellerman, with twenty thou- 
sand men, was to command on-the left bank of 
the Po, and cover the siege of Mantua, while 
Napoleon, with the remainder of the forces, was 
to march upon Rome and Naples. 
But he was too proud to submit to 
any division of his authority, and 
too sagacious not to see that by ; 
thus separating the forces, and 7perch to Rome: 
leaving only a small army in the ; 
north of Italy, the Austrians would speedily re- 
gain their lost ground, drive their inconsiderable 
opponents over the Alps, and cut off, without the 

ssibility of escape, the corps in the south of 
the Peninsula. He therefore at once resigned 
his command, accompanying it with the observa- 
tion that one bad general is better than two good 
ones. The Directory, however, unable to dis- 
pense with the services of their youthful officer, 
immediately reinstated him, and abandoned their 
project, which was, indeed, in itself so absurd as 
would have thrown great doubts on the military 
capacity of Carnot, the minister at war, if it had 
not, in reality, been suggested by the wish to ex- 
tinguish the rising ambition of Napoleon.*t 

In less than ten days after the occupation of 
Milan, national are § in the Republican inter- 
est were organized in the whole of Lombardy ; 
revolutionary authorities were everywhere eés- 
tablished, and the country rendered subservient 
to the military power of ce. - “The ison 
of two thousand men, which Beaulieu had left 


The Directory, 

jealous of his 

abel orders 
apoleon to 


* Th., viti., 269. Nap., iii, 184. Jom., will., 133. 

t+ Napoleon on this occasion wrote to Camot: * Kellerman 
would command the army as well as I for no one is more 
convinced than I am of the courage and audacity of the sol- 
diers ; but to unite us together would ruin everything. I 
will not serve with a man who considers himself the first gen- 
eral in Europe ; and it is betterto have one bad general than 
two good ones. War is, ike government, decided in a great 
degree by tact.” To the Direc he observed, ‘It is in the 
highest degree impolitic to divide into two the army of Italy, 
and not less adverse to the interests of the Republic to place 
atits head two different generals. The expedition to Leg- 
horn, Rome, and Naples is a very inconsiderable matter, 
and should be made by divisions in echellon, ready, at a mo- 
ment’s warning, to wheel about and face the Austrians on 
the Adige. To perform it with success, both armies must 
be underthe command of one general. I have hitherto con- 
ducted the campaign without consulting any one ; the re- 
sult would have been very different if I had been obliged to 
reconcile my views with those of another. If you impose 
upon me vexations of every description; if I must refer all 
my steps to the commissaries of government ; if they are au- 
thorized to change my movements, to send away my troops, 
expect no farther success. If you weaken your resources by 


. 


dividing your forces ; if you disturb in Italy the unity of mil- | 


itary thought, I say it with grief, you will 
portunity that ever occurred of 
isula. In the position of the 
indispensable that you possess 


lose the finest op- 
giving laws to that fine pen- 
affairs of the Republic, it is 
a general who enjoys your 
Confidence ; if I do not do so, I shall not complain, and shall 
vo thy utmost to manifest my zeal in the service which you 
trast to me. Every one has his own method of car ying 
on war; Kellerman has more experience, and may do it 
better than I; but together we would do nothing but mis- 
chiek Yourresolution on this matter is of more im nce 


than the fifteen thousand men whom the emperor has just 
sent to aoe But Napoleon did not intrust this es 
who was sti at Pari 

to inform Barras that 
Genos for his private dee 
employed both with him 
division, and the result 
Directory,” a Carnot, 
guments ; and the confidence which they have in yourtal 
and Republican zeal have decided the matter in ent fon 
oor <a Siageg tee Chamberryg and you may ad- 
journ the expedition to Rome as long as you e."—Har- 
DENBERG, iii., 49, 351. oe eh eee * 


* Corresp. Seerete Nap., i., 180, 162, 
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in the citadel of Milan, was closely invested, and 
25th May the headquarters moved to Lodi. But 


ed great danger to the French army, and was 
only averted by the decision and severity of their 
chief.* 

Opinions were much divided in Italy, as in 
Alarming in- All states undergoing the crisis of a 
currection at revolution, on the changes which 
Pavia. were going forward. ‘The lower 
classes in the towns had been moved by the 
equality which the French everywhere proclaim- 
ed; but the peasantry in the country, less liable 
to the contagion of new principles, and more un- 
der the influence of the nobility and priests, were 
still firmly attached to the ancient régime, with 
which the Austrian, authority was now identi- 

‘fied. When men’s minds were in this divided 
state, the prodigious contributions levied upon 
Milan, and the vast requisitions of provisions 
and horses which had been made for the use of 
the army, inflamed the rural population to the 
highest degree. The people of Lombardy did 
not consider themselves as conquered, nor ex- 
pect to be treated as such: they had welcom- 
ed the French as deliverers, and now they found 
a severer yoke fastened about their necks than 
that from which they had just escaped. Roused 
to indignation by such treatment, a general in- 
surrection was rapidly organized over the whole 
of that beautiful district. An attack, in concert 
with a sortie from the garrison of the castle, was 
made on Milan; and though it failed, the insur- 
gents were more successful at Pavia, where the 
people rose against the garrison, forced it to ca- 
pitulate, admitted eight thousand armed peasants 
within their walls, and closed their gates against 
the French troops.t 

The danger was imminent; the tocsin sound- 

ed in all the parishes; the least ret- 


Storm and x 
sack of that rograde movement would have aug- 
city by the mented the evil, and compelled the 


French troops. retreat of the army, whose advanced 
posts were already on the Oglio. In these cir- 
cumstances, prudence prescribed temerity; and 
Napoleon advanced in person to crush the insur- 
gents. Their vanguard, posted at Brescia, was 
routed by Lannes; the village burned, and a 
hundred of the peasants killed; but this severe 
example having failed in producing intimida- 
tion, he marched himself next day to the walls 
of Pavia, with six pieces of light artillery. The 
grenadiers rushed forward to the gates, which 
they broke open with hatchets; while the artil- 
lery cleared the ramparts, the victorious troops 
rushed into the town, which the peasants precip- 
itately abandoned to its fate. Napoleon, wishing 
to terrify the insurgents, ordered the magistrates 
and leaders of the revolt to be shot, and the city 
to be delivered up to plunder, while the unhappy 
peasants, pursued into the plain by the French 
dragoons, were cut down in great numbers. 
The pillage continued the whole day, and that 
opulent and flourishing town underwent all the 
horrors of war; but the terrible example crushed. 
+he insurrection over the whole of Lombardy, 
where hostages were taken from the principal 
families, and despatched into France. 

In this act was displayed another feature of 
Napoleon’s character, who, without being unne- 
cessarily cruel, never hesitated to adopt the most 
CABS HEEY) CM cioneiy Nae ge 
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sanguinary measures when requisite for his own 
purposes. Pillage and rapine, indeed, invariably 
follow the capture of a town carried by assault,, 
and it is impossible to prevent it; but Napoleon. 
in this instance authorized it by a general order, 
and shot the leading persons of the city in cold. 
blood. It is in vain to appeal to the usages of 
war for a vindication of such cruelty ; the words 
of Napoleon himself furnish his own condemna- 
tion: ‘‘It is the first duty,” said the emperor, in 
his proclamation to the peasantry of France in 
February, 1814, “of every citizen to take up 
arms in defence of his country. Let the peas- 
antry everywhere organize themselves in bands,, 
with such weapons as they can find; let them. 
fall upon the flanks and rear of the invaders; 
and let a consuming fire envelop the presump-= 
tuous host which has dared to violate the terri- 
tory of the great nation.’* 

Having by this severity stifled the spirit of in- 
surrection in his rear, Napoleon con- yy,,08. Na- 
tinued his march, and on the 28th spleta entera 
entered the great city of Brescia, sit- Brescia and 
uated on the neuiral territory of the Venitian 
Venice. Meanwhile, Beaulieu ex- 
perienced the usual fate of a retiring army, that 
of being weakened by the garrisons necessary 
for the fortified places which it leaves uncovered. 
in its retreat. He threw twenty battalions of 
his best troops into Mantua, and took up a de- 
fensive position along the line of the Mincio. 
There he was assailed on the following 99,1, 1) 
day by Napoleon, who, after forcing a pi 
bridge in front of his position, attacked his rear- 
guard at Vallegio with all his cavalry, and made 
prisoners, in spite of the bravest efforts of the 
Austrian horse, twelve hundred men and five 
pieces of cannon.t 

When the French army entered the Venitian. 
territory, and it had become evident pepates in the 
that the flames of war were ap- Venitian sen- 
proaching its capital, it was warmly ate on what 
discussed in the Venitian senate Sbouldbedone. 
what course the Republic should pursue in the 
perilous circumstances that had occurred. Pes- 
chiera had been occupied by the Austrians, but, 
being abandoned by them, was instantly seized. 
by the French, who insisted that, though a Ve- 
nitian fortress, yet, having been seized by one 
of the belligerent powers, it had now become the 
fair conquest of the other; and, at the same 
time, Napoleon threatened the Republic with all 
the vengeance of France if the Count de Lille, 
afterward Louis XVIII., who had long resided 
at Verona, was not immediately compelled to 
leave their territories. The Republican forces, 
under Massena, were advancing towards Vero- 
na, and it was necessary to take a decided line. 
On the one hand it was urged that France had. 
now proclaimed principles subversive of all reg- 
ular governments, and in an especial manner 
inimical to the aristocracy of Venice; that cer- 
tain ruin, either from foreign violence or domes- 
tic revolution, was to be expected from their suc- 
cess; that the haughty tone even now assumed 
by the conqueror already showed that he looked 
upon all the continental possessions of the Re- 
public as his own, and was only waiting for an 
opportunity to seize them for the French nation ; 
and, therefore, that the sole course left was to 
throw themselves into the arms of Austria, the 
natural ally of all regular governments. On the 
eBeanantiiad joo ecutive) SRS 


* Proclamation, Feb. 28, 1814. Baron Fain, Camp. 1814, 
42, + Nap., iii., 202. Jom., viil.y 139, 142, 
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other it was contended, that they must beware 
lest they mistook a temporary irruption of the 
French for a permanent settlement; that Italy 
had in every age been the tomb of the French 
armies; that the forces of the present invader, 
now successful soever they had hitherto been, 
were unequal to a permanent occupation of the 
peninsula, and would, in the end, yield to the 
persevering efforts of the Germans; that Austria, 
therefore, the natural enemy of Venice, and the 
power which coveted, would, in the end, attempt 
to seize its territorial possessions; that their for- 
ces were now expelled from Lombardy, and 
could not resume the offensive for two months, 
a period which would suffice to the French gen- 
eral to destroy the Republic; that interest, there- 
fore, equally with prudence, prescribed that they 
should attach themselves to the cause of France ; 
obtain thereby a barrier against the ambition of 
their powerful neighbour, and receive, in recom- 
pense for their services, part of the Italian do- 
minions of the Austrian Empire: that, in so 
doing, they must, it is true, to a certain degree, 
modify their form of government; but that was 
no more than the spirit of the age required, and 
‘was absolutely indispensable to secure the do- 
minion of their continental possessions. A 
third party, few in numbers but resolute in pur- 
ose, contended that the only safe course was 
‘that of an armed neutrality; that the forces of 
the Repu: lic should be instantly raised to fifty 
thousand nen, and either of the belligerent pow- 
ers which should violate their territory threaten- 
ed with the whole vengeance of the Republic.* 
Had the Venitians possessed the firmness of 
They merely the Roman senate, they would have 
deprecate the adopted the first course; had they 
hostility of _ been inspired by the spirit of the 
France. Athenian Democracy, they would 
have followed the second; had they been ani- 
mated by the courage of the Swiss confederacy, 
they would have taken the third. In either case, 
the Republic might have been saved; for it is 
impossible to consider the long and equal strug- 
gle which ensued round Mantua, between France 
and Austria, without being convinced that a con- 
siderable body, even of Italian troops, might have 
then cast the balance. They had three millions 
of souls; their army could easily be raised to 
fifty thousand men; thirteen regiments of Sclavo- 
nians in their service were good troops; their fleet 
ruled the Adriatic. But Venice was worn out 
and corrupted; its nobles, drowned in pleasure, 
were destitute of energy; its peasantry, inured to 
peace, were unequal to war; its defence, trusted 
merely to mercenary troops, rested on a tottering 
foundation. They adopted, in consequence, the 
most timid course, which, in presence of danger, 
is generally the most perilous: they made no 
warlike preparations, but merely sent commis- 
sioners to the French general to deprecate his 
hostility, and endeavour to secure his good-will.t 
‘The consequence was, what might have been an- 
ticipated from conduct so unworthy of the ancient 
fame of the Republic: the commissioners were 
disregarded; the war was carried on in the Veni- 
tian territories, and at its close the Republic was 
swept from the book of nations.t 


* Bot., i., 403, 405, 408, 409. Th., viii, 276, 279. 

t Bot., i., 408, 413. Nap., iii., 204, 205. Th., viii., 278, 
280. Hard., iii., 357. 

+ Inadopting this course, Napoleon exceeded the instruc- 
tions of his government ; and, indeed, on him alone appears 
to rest the atrocious perfidy and dissimulation exercised in 
the sequel towards that Republic. The directions of the 
Directory were as follows: ‘‘ Venice should be treated as a 
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Massena entered the magnificent city of Vero- 
na, the frontier city of the Venitian 
dominions, situated on the Adige, Hage lao 
and a military position of the highest ters Verona, 
importance for future operations, in and Napoleon 
the beginning of June. Its position 3s established 
at the entrance of the great valley of 3 
the Adige, and on the high-road from the Tyrol 
into Lombardy, rendered it the advanced post of 
the French army in covering the siege of Man- 
tua. 
nago, a fortified town on the Adige, and which, 
along with Verona, strengthened that stream, 
whose short and rapid course from the Alps to 
the Po formed the best military frontier of Italy. 
There Napoleon received the commissioners of 
Venice, who vainly came to deprecate the vic- 
tor’s wrath, and induce him to retire from the ter- 
ritories of the Republic. "With such terror did 
his menaces inspire them, that the Venitian gov- 
ernment concluded a treaty, by which June. 4 1996 
they agreed to furnish supplies of ev- ~""°**/*": 
ery sort for the army, and secretly pay for them; 
and the commissioners, overawed by the com- 
manding air and stern menaces of Napoleon, 
wrote to the senate, “This young man will one 
day have an important influence on the destinies 
of his country.”* 

Napoleon was now firmly established on the 
line of the Adige, the possession of Description 
which he always deemed of so much and blockade 
importance, and to the neglect of of Mantua. 
which he ascribed all the diasters of the succeed- 
ing ate of the French in Italy. Nothing 
remained but to make himself master of Man- 
tua; and the immense efforts made by both par- 
ties for that place, prove the vast importance of 
fortresses in modern war. Placed in the middle 
of unhealthy marshes, which are traversed only 
‘by five chaussées, strong in its situation, as well 
as the fortifications which surround it, this town 
is truly the bulwark of Austria and Italy, with- 
out the possession of which the conquest of Lom- 
bardy must be deemed insecure, and that of the 
hereditary states cannot be attempted. The en- 
trance of two only of the chaussées which ap- 
proached it were defended by fortifications at 
that time; so that, by placing troops at these 
points, and drawing a cordon round the others, 
it was an easy matter to blockade the place, even. 
with an inferior force. Serrurier sat 
down before it in the middle of June, 14th June. 


a 
neutral, but not a friendly power; it has done nothing to 
merit the latter character.”* But to the Venitian commis- 
sioners Napoleon, from the first, used the most insulting and 
rigorous language. ‘‘ Venice,” said he, “ by daring to give 
an asylum to the Count de Lille, a pretender to the throne 


of France, has declared. war against the Republic. I know’ 


not why I should not reduce Verona to ashes—a town which 
had the presumption to esteem itself the capital of France.+ 
He declared to them that he would carry that threat into 
execution that very night, if an immediate surrender did not 
take place. The perfidy of his views against Venice, even 
at this early period, was fully evinced in his secret despatch 
to the Directory on the 7th of June. “If your object,” said 
he, ‘is to extract five or six millions out of Venice, I have 
secured for you a pretence for a rupture. You may demand 
it asan indemnity for the combat of Borghetto, which I was 
obliged to sustain to take Peschiera. If you have more de- 
cided views, we must take care not to let that subject of dis-~ 
cord drop; tell me what you wish, and be assured I will 
seize the most fitting opportunity of carrying it into execu- 
tion, according to circumstances, for we must take care not 
to have all the world on our handsatonce.”t The truth of 
the affair of Peschiera is, that the Venitians were cruelly 
deceived by the Austrians, who demanded a passage for fifty 
men, and then seized the town. 

* Th., viii., 288, 289. Hard., iii., 364, 
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He occupied, at the same time, Porto Leg-' 
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with ten thousand men; and with this inconsid- 
erable force, skilfully disposed at the entrance of 
the highways which crossed the lake, and round 
its shores, he contrived to keep in check a gar- 
yison of fourteen thousand men, of whom more 
than a third encumbered the hospitals of the 
place.* 

As the siege of this important fortress requi- 
xed a considerable time, Napoleon had leisure 
to deliberate concerning the ulterior measures 
‘which he should pursue. An army of forty-five 
thousand men, which had so rapidly overrun the 
north of Italy, could not venture to penetrate into 
the Tyrol and Germany, the mountains of which 
‘were occupied by Beaulieu’s forces, aided by a 
-warlike peasantry, and, at the same time, carry 
on the blockade of Mantua, for which at least 
fifteen thousand men would be required. More- 
-over, the southern powers of Italy were not yet 
subdued; and, though little formidable in a mil- 
itary point of view, they might prove highly 
dangerous to the blockading force, if the bulk 
of the Republican troops were engaged in the 
-defiles of the Tyrol, while the French armies on 
the Rhine were not yet in a condition to give 
them any assistance. Influenced by these con- 
siderations, Napoleon resolved to take advan- 
tage of the pause in military operations, which 
the blockade of Mantua and retreat of Beaulieu 
afforded, to clear the enemies in his rear, and es- 
ablish the French influence to the south of the 
Apennines.t 

The King of Naples, alarmed at the retreat 
of the German troops, and fearful of having the 
whole forces of the Republie upon his own 
hands, upon the first appearance of their ad- 
June 5, Vance to the south, solicited an armistice, 

¢5. hich the French commander readily 
granted, and which was followed by the seces- 
sion of the Neapolitan cavalry, two thousand 
four hundred strong, from the imperial army. 
Napoleon re- Encouraged by this defection, Napo- 
solves to pro- leon resolved instantly to proceed 
eed against against the ecclesiastical and Tus- 
ores. a can states, in order to extinguish 
he) Aten the hostility, which was daily be- 
suecours ar- coming more inveterate, to the south 
wive. of the Apennines. In truth, the fer- 
ment was extreme in all the cities of Lombardy, 
and every hour rendered more marked the sep- 
‘aration between the aristocratical and Democrat- 
ical parties. The ardent spirits in Milan, Bo- 
jogna, Brescia, Parma, and all the great towns 
of that fertile district, were in full revolutionary 
action, and a large proportion of their citizens 
seemed resolved to throw off the patrician influ- 
ence under which they had so long existed, and 
establish republics on the model. of the great 
transalpine state, Wakened by these appearan- 
ces to a sense of the danger. which threatened 
them, the aristocratic party were everywhere 
strengthening themselves : the nobles in the Ge- 
noese fiefs were collecting forces ; the English 
had made themselves masters of Leghorn; and 
the Roman pontiff was threatening to exert his 
feeble strength. Napoleon knew that Wurmser, 
who had been detached from the army of the 
Upper Rhine, with thirty thousand men, to re- 
‘store affairs in Italy, could not be at Verona be- 
fore the middle of July, and before then there 
appeared time to subdue the states of central It- 
aly and secure the rear of his army.t 

* Th., viii, eae aS iii., as 205, 209. 
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Having left fifteen thousand men before Man- 
tua, and twenty thousand on the Adige, to cover 
its blockade, the French general set out 
himself, with the division of Augereau, 
to cross the Apennines. He returned, in the 
first instance to Milan, opened the trenches be- 
fore its castle, and pressed the siege, Gastie of Mi- 
so as to compel its surrender, which lan taken. Ge 
took place shortly after. From noese fiefs sub 
thence he proceeded against the Ge- dved, 
noese fiefs. Lannes, with twelve hundred men, 
stormed Arquata, the chief seat of hostilities; 
burned the village; shot the principal inhabi- 
tants; and, by these severe measures, so intimi- 
dated the senate of Genoa, that they implicitly 
submitted to the conqueror, sent off the Austrian 
minister, and agreed to the occupation of all the 
military posts in their territory by the French 
troops. From thence Napoleon moved towards 
the Apennines, entered Modena, Enters Mode 
where he was received with every na and Bolog 
demonstration of joy; and, on the 2% 
road to Bologna, made himself master of the 
fort of Urbino, with sixty pieces of heavy artil- 
lery, which proved a most seasonable supply for 
the siege of Mantua. His appearance at Bolog- 
na was the signal for universal intoxication. 
The people at once revolted against the papal 
authority, while Napoleon encouraged ; 

5 Ms 2 une 19. 
the propagation of every principle which - 
was calculated to dismember the ecclesiastical 
territories. ‘The Italian troops were pursued to 
Ferrara, which the Republicans entered without 
opposition, and made. themselves masters of its 
arsenal, containing 114 pieces of artillery; 
while General Vaubois crossed the Apennines, 
and, avoiding Florence, directed his steps to- 
wards Rome.* 

At the intelligence of his approach, the coun- 
cil of the Vatican was thrown into June24. Sub- 
the utmost alarm. Azara, minister mission of the 
of Spain, was despatched immedi- PoPe- 
ately with offers of submission, and arrived at 
Bologna to lay the tiara at the feet of the Repub- 
lican general. The terms of an armistice were 
soon agreed on: it was stipulated that Bologna 
and Ferrara should remain in the possession of 
the French troops; that the pope should pay 
twenty millions of francs, furnish great contri- 
butions of stores and provisions,t and give up a 
hundred of the finest works of art to the French 
commissioners. In virtue of that humiliating 
treaty, all the great monuments of genius which 
adorned the Eternal City, were soon after trans- 
ported to the museum at Paris.t 


June 29. 


* Jom., viii, 151,152. Bot.,i., 416. Th., viii., 298, 299. 
Nap., iii., 214. + Nap., iii., 219. 

¢ Genoa at the same period occupied the rapacious eyes 
of the French general. ‘‘You may dictate laws to Genoa 
as soon as you please,” were his expressions, in his instruc- 
tions to Faypoult, the French envoy there. And to yyy 6, 
the Directory he wrote, ‘‘ All our affairs in Italy are 
now closed, excepting Venice and Genoa. As to Venice, 
the moment for action has not yet arrived ; we must first 
beat Wurmser and take Mantua, But the moment has ar- 
rived for Genoa; I am about to break ground for the ten 
millions. I think, besides, with the minister Faypoult, that 
we must expel a dozen of families from the government of 
that city, and’ oblige the senate to repeal a decree which 
banished two families favourable to France.” And uly 
to Faypoult, Napoleon prescribed his course of per- 
fidious dissimulation in these words : “T have not yet seen 
M. Catanio, the Genoese deputy ; but I shall neglect nothing 
which may throw them off ther guard. The Directory has 
ordered me to exact the ten millions, put interdicted all po- 
litical operations. Omit nothing which may set the senate 
asleep ; and amuse them with hopes till the moment of wa~- 
kening has arrived.”* ‘The moment of wakening thus con 

~ * Confident. Despatch, July 14, 1796. Corresp, Conf., i., 330, 334. 


Having arranged this important treaty, Napo- 
Jone 86 leon, without delay, crossed the Apen- 
‘ nines, and found the division of Vaubois 
at Pistoia. From that point he detached Murat, 
who suddenly descended upon Leghorn, and 
Violation of seized the effects of a large portion of 
the neutral thé English merchants, which were 
tenitory of Sold in open violation of all the usages 
Te na vi 
and seizure private property at land, and from 
of Eeero™ their sale Re renliged twelve millions 
of francs for the use of the army. What ren- 
dered this outrage more flagrant was, that it was 
committed in the territories of a neutral power, 
the Grand-duke of Tuscany, and from whom 
he himself at the time was getting the most splen- 
did reception at Florence.* Thus early did Na- 
poleon evince that unconquerable hatred of Eng- 
lish commerce, and that determination to violate 
the usages of war for its destruction, by which 
} »-was afterward so strongly actuated, and which 
had so powerful a share in contributing to his 
downfall.t 
After a short stay at Florence, Napoleon re- 
Massacre of turned to Bologna, where Augereau 
the peasants took a severe vengeance on the in- 
at Lugo. habitants of the village of Lugo, 
which had taken up arms against the Republi- 
cans, and killed and wounded some soldiers in a 
detachment sent for its reduction. ‘The village 
was carried by assault, burned to ashes, and the 
unfortunate peasants, to the number of one thou- 
sand, put, with merciless severity, to the sword. 
This terrible example having struck terror into 
all the inhabitants of that part of Italy, he return- 
ed to the vicinity of Mantua to superintend the 
operations of the siege, which Serrurier was 
now about to undertake in good earnest, with 
the battering train taken at the castles of Milan, 
Urbino, and Ferrara, but for the relief of which 
place Austria was making the most vigorous 
exertions.t 
The resolution of Napoleon to stir up a quar- 
rel with Venice was more and more clearly 
evinced, as matters gees ey a crisis in the 
north of Italy. On the 25th of July he hada 
long and confidential conversation with Pesaro, 
the commissioner of that republic; and such 
‘was the vehemence of his language, the ex- 
aggeration of his complaints, and the sternness 
of his manner, that he forthwith wrote to the 
senate of St. Mark that war appeared inevitable. 
It was in vain that Pesaro represented “that 
ever since the entrance of the French into Italy, 
his government had made it their study to antici- 
pate all the wishes of the general-in-chief; that, 
if it had not done more, it was solely from ina- 
bility, and a desire not to embroil themselves 
with. the Imperialists, who never ceased to re- 
proach them with their partiality to France; 
that the senate would do everything in its power 
to restrain the public effervescence; and that the 


templated by Napoleon was an internal revolution which 
was not yet fully prepared. 

* Th.,; viii., 301. Bot., i., 436. Nap., iii., 222. 

+ The rapine and pillage of the French authonties, con- 
sequent on this irruption into Tuscany, knew no bounds. 
“Tf our administrative conduct,” said Napoleon to the Di- 
rectory, “was detestable at Leghorn, our political conduct 
towards Tuscany has been no hetter.”—Secret Correspond. 
of Napoleon, 11th July, 1796. His views extended even far- 
ther ; for, on the 25th, he wrote to the Directory, ‘“‘ Reports 
are in circulation that the emperor is dying ; the Grand- 
duke of Tuscany, the heir to the throne, will instantly set 
out for Vienna. We must anticipate him, by taking milita- 
ry possession of the whole of Tuscany.”—Secret Despatch, 
25th July } Bot.,i., 420. Nap., iii., 225. 
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of war, which hitherto had respected | 


[Cuar. KX, 


armaments, so much complained of, were di- 
rected as much against the English and Russians 
as the French.”* The determination of Napo- 
leon in regard to the Venitian Republic is reveal- 
ed in his secret despatches at this period to the: 
Directory: “I have seized,” said he, “the citadel 
of Verona, and armed it with the Venitian can— 
non, and summoned the senate to dissolve its 
armaments. Venice has already furnished three: 
millions for the service of the army; but, in 
order to extract more out of it, I have found my- 
self under the necessity of assuming a menacing 
tone towards their commissaries, of exaggerating: 
the assassinations committed against our troops,. 
of complaining bitterly of their armaments; and 
by these means I compel them, to appease my” 
wrath, to furnish whatever I desire. That is the 
only way to deal with such persons. There is’ 
not, on the face of the earth, a more perfidious 
or cowardly government. I will force them to: 
provide supplies for the army till the fall of 
Mantua, and then announce that they must far~ 
ther make good the contributions fixed in your 
instructions.”t ‘ 

No sooner had they received intelligence of 
the defeat of Beaulieu, and the re- ports of the: 
treat of his forces into the Tyrol, than Austrians for” 
the Aulic Council resolved upon the the relief of» 
most energetic measures to repair Mantua. 
the disaster. The army of Beaulieu retired to. 
Roveredo, where they threw up intrenchments- 
to cover their position, while eight thousand 
Tyrolese occupied the crests of the mountains 
which separated the valley of the Adige from 
the Lake of Guarda. Meanwhile 44. ,1c0 of 
Marshal Wurmser was detached from Wurmser 
the Upper Rhine with thirty thousand through the 
men, to assume the chief command of Tyrol with’ 
the army destined for the relief of P0000 men: 
Mantua; which, by that great re-enforcementy. 
and numerous detachments drawn from the in- 
terior, was raised to sixty thousand effective 
troops. These great preparations, which were 
magnified by report, and had roused the aristo- 


cratic party throughout Italy to great exertions, . 
filled Napoleon with the most lively apprehen-. 
To oppose them he had only fifty-five- 


sions. 
thousand men, of whom fifteen thousand were 
engaged in the siege of Mantua, ten thousand in. 


keeping up his communication and maintaining- 


garrisons in the conquered territory, so that not 
above thirty thousand could be relied on. for 
operations in the field. He had. incessantly 
urged the Directory to send him re-enforce=. 


ments; but, although eight thousand men from. 


the arm 


of Kellerman had joined his stand- 
ard, an 


numerous re-enforcements from the 


depots in the interior, they were barely adequate~ 


to repair the losses arising from that wasteful 
campaign.t 

Nothing but the greatest ability on the part of 
the general, and courage among the soldiers, 
could have compensated for this inferiority in, 
numbers; but the genius of Napoleon, and the 
confidence arising from a series of victories, 
proved adequate to the task. His success was 
mainly owing to the vicious plan of attack 
adopted by the,Austrians, which, like all the 
others framed by the Aulic Council, was ex- 


* Letter of Lallemand to Napoleon, 26th of July, 1796. 
Corresp. Confid. de Nap. Hard., iii., 424. 

t eke Despatch of Napoleon, July 22, 1796. Corresp:, 
i., 327. 


+ Jom., viii., 302, 303. Nap., iii.,281, 232, Th., viii. 360>- 
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posed to defeat from the division of their for- 
ces. 

The waters which descend from the southern 
Description of Tidges of the Tyrol unite into two 
the theatre of streams, flowing nearly parallel to 
woe each other, and issuing in the same 
latitude into the plain of Lombardy, the Mincio, 
and the Adige. The first forms, in its course, 
the noble sheet of water called the Lake of 
Guarda, flows through the plain immortalized 
by the genius of Virgil, swells into the lakes 
which surround Mantua, and afterward dis- 
charges itself into the Po. The latter, after de- 
scending from the snowy ridges of the higher 
Alps, flows in an open valley to a narrow and 
precipitous pass above Verona, next emerges 
into the open country, winds in a deep and rocky 
bed to Legnago, after which it spreads into vast 
marshes, and is lost in the dikes and inundations 
of Lombardy. ‘Three roads present themselves 
to an enemy proposing to issue from the Tyrol 
to the Italian plains: the first, turning sharp to 
the left at Roveredo, traverses the romantic de- 
files of the Val Sugana, and emerges into the 
open country at Bassano. The second passes 
by the upper end of the Lake of Guarda, and 
comes down by its western shore to Salo and 
Brescia; while the third descends the left bank 
of the Adige, and after traversing the gloomy 
pass of Calliano and Chiusa, reaches the town 
of Verona. The space between the Adige and 
the Lake of Guarda, though only three leagues 
broad, is filled by the Montebaldo, whose preci- 
pices restrain the river on the one hand and the 
jake on the other. In this narrow and rocky 
space a road descends between the Adige and 
the lake from Roveredo to the plain.* It follows 
‘the right bank of the stream as far as Osteria 
della Dugana, when, meeting impracticable pre- 
cipices, it turns to the right, and’ ascends the 
plateau of Rivoli. 

The entrance of all these passes was occupied 
by the French troops. Sauret, with only four 
thousand five hundred men, was posted at Salo, 
to guard the western side of the Lake of Guarda, 
as the road there was not inaccessible to artillery. 
Massena, with fifteen thousand, guarded the great 
road on the Adige, and occupied the plateau of 
Rivoli; while Despinois, with five thousand, was 
in the environs of Verona; and Augereau, with 
eight thousand in reserve, at Legnago. Napo- 
leon himself, with two thousand horse, took post 
at Castelnuovo, in order to be equally near any 
of the points that might be menaced.t 

Wurmser’s plan was to make demonstrations 
only against Verona and the left of 
the Adige, and to bring down the 
bulk of his forces by the Montebaldo 
and the valley of Salo, on the opposite sides of 
the Lake of Guarda. Tor this purpose he de- 
tached Quasdanovich, with twenty thousand 
men, to go round the upper end of the lake, and 
descend the opposite banks of the Adige; the one 
division was destined to force Corona and the 
plateau of Rivoli, while the other was todebouch 
upon Verona. The whole columns were in mo- 
tion by the end of July; rumour had magnified 
their numbers ; and the partisans of Austria and 
of the aristocratic system were already breaking 
out into exultation, and anticipating the speedy 
verification of the proverb, that Italy was the 
tomb of the French.+ 

* Th., viii., 362, 364. Jom., viii., 305. 

+ Th., viii. 4. Nap., iii., 235. 

t Th., viii., 364, 365. Nap., iii., 233, 
Vou. L—F Fr 
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In truth, the circumstances of the Republicans 
were all but desperate. On the 29th of July 29. 
July, the imperial outposts attacked the rat) preat 
French at all points, and everywhere success im 
with success. Massena, vigorously as- the outset- 
saulted at three in the morning by superior forces, 
was driven from the intrenchments of Corona, 
and retired with loss to Rivoli, from whence he 
was glad to escape towards Castelnuovo, upon 
finding that the column which followed the left 
bank of the Adige was getting in his rear. At 
the same time, the Imperialists drove in the Re+ 
publican posts on the great road, forced the pass 
of Chiusa, and appeared before Verona; while, 
on the other side of the Lake of Guarda, Lusignam 
attacked and carried the town of Salo, and thus 
cut off the principal line of retreat towards 
France.* 

In this extremity Napoleon, for the first time 
in the whole campaign, called a council of war. 
All the officers, with the exception of Augereau,. 
recommended a retreat behind the Po; but that 
intrepid chief resolutely held out for battle. The 
generals were dismissed without the commander- 
in-chief having signified his own opinion; but im 
the course of the night he formed a resolution, 
which not only extricated him from his perilous 
situation, but has immortalized his name in the 
annals of war.t 

The Austrians, fifty thousand strong, were de~ 
scending the opposite banks of the 
Lake of Guarda, and it was evident 
that if they succeeded in enclosing 
the French army near Mantua, they would infal- 
libly crush it by their great superiority of force. 
But in so doing they exposed themselves to be at= 
tacked and beaten by superior forces in detail, if 
the siege of that place were rapidly raised, and 
the bulk of the French army borne first on the one 
invading column and then on the other. Napo- 
leon resolved on this sacrifice. Orders ye yaises. 
were immediately despatched to Serru- the siege of 
rier to raise the siege of Mantua; the Mantua. 
division of Augereau was moved from Legnago: 
across the Mincio, and the French army, with 
the exception of Massena, concentrated at the 
lower extremity of the Lake of Guarda, to fall, in 
the first instance, upon the corps of Quasdano- 
vich, which already threatened his communica~ 
tion with Milan. These orders were promptly 
obeyed. During the night of the 31st 
of July, the siege of Mantau was raised, *)8t July- 
the cannon spiked, and the stores thrown into the 
lake, while Napoleon himself, with the greater 
part of his army, crossed the Mincio at Peschiera, 
and prepared to fall on the Austrian forces on: 
the western shore of the Lake of Guarda. There 
was not a moment to lose; in a few hours the 
allied columns would be in communication, and 
the French compelled to fight greatly superior 
forces in a single field.t 

No sooner had Napoleon arrived with his re- 
enforcements, than he sent forward der rae 
Augereau to clear the road to Milan, ve Ex 
and ordered Sauret to retake Salo. sumes the of 
Both expeditions were completely fensive, and 
successful; Brescia was regained, pre Oe 
and the Austrians driven out of “* : 
Salo. Meanwhile, Napoleon himself, with the 
brigade of D’Allemagne, advanced to Lonato, 
and after a violent struggle, drove the Impe- 


Extreme perib 
of Napoleon. 


* Th., viii., 366, 367. Jom., viii., 312, 313. 

+ Th., viii., 367. 4 bs 

+ Nap., iii., 238, 239. Th., viii, 369. Jom., viii., 216, 
Hard., iii., 430. 
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wyialists out of that place, with the loss of five 
hundred prisoners. In these actions, Quasdano- 
vich lost few men, but they arrested his progress, 
and, astonished at finding himself assailed by 
imposing masses, in a quarter where he expected 
to find only the rear of the enemy, he fell back 
towards the mountains, to await intelligence of 
the operations of the main body under Wurmser.* 

Meanwhile that brave commander, having 
August1, dislodged Massena from his position, 
‘Wurmser en- advanced to Mantua, where he made 
ters Mantua. his triumphal entry on the 1st of Au- 
gust. The sudden raising of the siege, the aban- 
donment of the equipage, the destruction of works 
which it had cost the Republicans so long to 
construct, all conspired to increase his satisfac- 
tion at this event, and promised an easy conquest 
over the retiring remains of theenemy. But, on 
the very night of his arrival, he received intelli- 
gence of the check of Quasdanovich and the 
capture of Brescia. Immediately he advanced 
his columns across the Mincio and moved upon 
Castiglione, with the design of enveloping the 
French army with all his forces, while Quas- 
-danovich resumed the offensive and retook the 
town of Salo.? 

The crisis was now approaching: the Austrian 
armies were not only in communication, but al- 
most united, while the Republicans, with inferior 
forces, lay between them. Napoleon immedi- 
ately drew back the divisions of Massena and 
Augereau, above twenty thousand strong, and 
caused his whole army to face about: what had 
been the rear became the advanced guard. He 
put forth more than his wonted activity and ra- 
)pidity of movement. Incessantly on horseback 
‘himself, he caused the soldiers, who had marched 
all night, to fight all day. Having, by this rapid 
countermarch, accumulated the bulk of his forces 
opposite to Wurmser, he resolved to deliver him- 
self from that formidable adversary by an imme- 
diate attack. It was full time. The Austrians 
had discovered a passage over the Mincio, and 
-driven the French from Castiglione, where they 
had already begun to intrench themselves.t 

On the third of August Napoleon advanced, 
3d August. With twenty-five thousand men, upon 
Battles of Lonatro, while Augereau moved to- 
Lonato and wards Casticuione. The first attack 
‘Castiglione. of the Republicans was unsuccessful ; 
their light troops were thrown into confusion; 
General Pegion, with three pieces of artillery, 
captured by the enemy, and Lonato taken. Up- 
on this, the French general put himself at the 
head of his soldiers, and formed the centre into 
one formidable mass, while the Imperialists were 
extending themselves towards Salo, in the double 
view of enveloping the French, and opening a 
communication with Quasdanovich, whose ar- 
tillery was already heard in that direction. Na- 
poleon immediately perceived the error of his 
adversary, and made a desperate charge, with a 
column of infantry supported by cavalry, upon 
his centre, which, being weakened for the exten- 
sion of the wings, speedily gave way. Lonato 
was retaken by assault, and the Austrian army 
eut asunder. One part of it effected its retreat 
under Bayalitch to the Mincio, but the other, 
which was moving towards Salo, finding itself 
irrecoverably separated from the main body of 
the army, endeavoured to effect a junction with 
*Quasdanovich at Salo; but Guyeux, with a di- 

* Jom., viii., 316. Nap., 1ii., 238. 

+ Th, viii, 371. Jom., viii., 318. Hard., iii, 432, 433. 

+ Nap., iii., 241. Th,, viii, 372. 
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‘ 
vision of French, already occupied that place; 
and the fugitive Austrians, pressed between the 
dragoons of Junot, who assailed their rear, and 
the infantry at Salo, who stopped their advance, 
disbanded, and suffered a loss of three thousand 
prisoners and twenty pieces of cannon.* 

While the Austrians were experiencing these 
disasters at Lonato, Augereau, on the right, had 
maintained an obstinate engagement at Castig- 
lione, In that quarter the Republicans were the 
assailants; and the French general had main- 
tained the combat all day with great resolution 
against superior forces, when Napoleon, having 
defeated the centre of the enemy, hastened to his 
support. After a furious combat, Augereau 
succeeded in carrying the town, and the Austri- 
ans retired towards Mantua, with the loss of one 
thousand killed and wounded, besides as many 
prisoners.t They had not proceeded far, when 
they met the re-enforcements which Wurmser 
was bringing up from that place for their relief. 

As it was evident that the Austrian veteran 
was still disposed to contend for the empire of 
Italy in a pitched battle, Napoleon deemed it in- 
dispensable to clear his rear of Quasdanovich 
before engaging in it. 
employed himself in collecting and organizing 
his forces at Lonato, with a view to the decisive 
conflict; while, by moving two divisions against 
Quasdanovich, whose troops were now exhaust- 
ed by fatigue, he compelled him to remount the 
Val Sabbia towards Riva. - A singular event at 
this time took place, highly characteristic both 
of the extraordinarily intersected situation of the 
two armies, and of the presence of mind and 
good fortune of Napoleon. He had arrived at 
Lonato to expedite the movement 
of his forces in the opposite direc- 
tions where their enemies were to 
be found; and, from the dispersion 
which he had directed, only twelve 
hundred men remained at headquarters. Before 
he had been long there he was summoned to 
surrender by a corps of four thousand Austri- 
ans, who had already occupied all the avenues 
by which retreat was possible. They consisted 
of a part of the troops of Bayalitch, which, hav- 
ing been defeated in its endeavours to effect a 
junction with Quasdanovich, was now, in des- 
peration, endeavouring to regain the remainder 
of the army on the Mincio. Napoleon made his 
numerous staff mount on horseback; and, hay- 
ing ordered the officer bearing the flag of truce 
to be brought before him, directed the bandage 
to be taken from his eyes, and immediately told 
the astonished Austrian that he was in the mid- 
dle of the French army, and in presence of its 
general-in-chief, and that, unless they laid down 
their arms in ten minutes, he would put them all 
to the sword. The officer, deceived by the 
splendid cortége by which he was surrounded, 
returned to his division, and recommended a 
surrender; and the troops, cut off from their 
companions, and exhausted by fatigue and dis- 
aster, laid down their arms. When they entered, 
the town, they had the mortification of discover- 
ing not only that they had capitulated to a third 
of their numbers, but missed the opportunity of 
making prisoner the conqueror who had filled 
the world with his renown.+ 

On the following day both parties prepared for 


Surrender of 
4000 Austrians 
to. Napoleon’s 
staff and 1200 
men. 


* Th., viii, 373, 374. Nap.,iii., 242. Jom., viii, 320. 
tT, viii, 374. Nap. iit, 249. oo 
ap., iii., 243, 245. Th., viii. 375. Jom, viii. 

327. Bot., i., 453, precy aaNet 
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-a decisive engagement. The Imperialists under 
Wurmser were twenty-five thousand strong, the 
corps of Quasdanovich, and that which blocka- 
-ded Peschiera, being detached, and unable to 
take any part in the battle; the French about 
‘wenty-three thousand. Both parties were drawn 
-up in the plain at right angles to the mountains, 
‘on which each rested a wing; the French right 
‘was uncovered, while the Imperialists’ left was 
supported by the mill of Medola. Augereau 
“commanded the centre, Massena the left, Verdier 
the right; but the principal hopes of Napoleon 
were rested on the division of Serrurier, which 
had orders to march all night, and fall, when the 
-action was fully engaged, on the rear of the ene- 
 Aawesisty oe The soldiers on both sides were 

sws'* exhausted with fatigue, but all felt that 
-on the result of this. contest depended the fate of 
Ttaly.* 

Wurmser fell into the same error as Bayalitch 
had done in the preceding engagement, that of 
extending his right along the heights, in order to 
open a communication with Quasdanovich, who 
was within hearing of his artillery. To favour 
this movement, Napoleon drew back his left, 
-while at the same time he accumulated his for- 
ces against the Austrians’ right; Marmont, with 
a powerful battery of heavy artillery, thundered 

a against the post of Medola, which 
ee res Verdier, with three battalions of 
* grenadiers, speedily carried. At the 
‘same time, General Fiorilla, who commanded 
the division of Serrurier, drawn off from Man- 
ima, came up in the rear of the Austrians, and 
completed their confusion by a vigorous attack, 
which had wellnigh carried off Wurmser him- 
self. Seeing the decisive moment arrived, Na- 
poleon ordered a general charge by all his for- 
ces; and the Austrians, pressed in front by Au- 
gereau and Massena, threatened in rear by Fio- 
rilla, and turned on their left by Verdier, fell 
back at all points. The excessive fatigue of the 
Republican troops prevented their pursuing the 
‘broken enemy far, who fell back behind the 
‘Mincio, with the loss of two thousand killed and 
~wounded, one thousand prisoners, and twenty 
pieces of cannon.t ° 

This action, the importance of which is not 
to be estimated by the number of troops engaged, 
was decisive of the fate of Italy. With a view 
to prevent Wurmser from reassembling his scat- 
tered forces, Napoleon, on the following day, 
Aneust 6, Sat Massena to raise the siege of Pes- 

=~ cehiera, and, after an obstinate engage- 
ment, he succeeded in routing>the Austrian di- 
vision before that place, with the loss of ten pie- 
ces of cannon and five hundred prisoners. In 
this action a young colonel particularly distin- 
stished himself, named Sucuer, afterward Duke 
of Albufera. At the same time Napoleon ad- 
vanced to Verona, which the Austrians aban- 

doned on his approach, and Massena, 

August 11. 5 fer some slight skirmishing, resumed 
his old positions at Rivoli and Montebaldo; 
~vhile Wurmser, having revictualled Mantua, 
and raised its garrison to fifteen thousand men, 
zomposed chiefly of fresh troops, resumed his 
former station at Roveredo, and in the fastnesses 
Of the Tyrol.t : 
-- By this expedition Wurmser had relieved 
Mantua, and supplied it with a garrison of fresh 
aroops; but he had lost nearly twenty thousand 

* Jom., viii., 328. Th., viii., 378, 379, 

+ Nap,, iii., 246. Th., viii., 379. Jom., vill., 331. 

+t Nap, iii., 247, 248. Jom., viii, 333, 335. 


men and sixty pieces of cannon; and the spirit 
of his soldiers was, by fatigue, defeat, and disas- 
ter, completely broken. The great successes 
which attended the French arms are mainly to 
be ascribed to the extraordinary vigour, activity, 
and talent displayed by their general-in-chief. 
The Austrian plan of attack was founded on an 
undue confidence in their own powers; they 
thought the main body under Wurmser would 
be able to defeat the French army, and raise the 
siege of Mantua, while the detachment under 
Quasdanovich would cut off their retreat: and 
it must be admitted in favour of this plan, that 
it was on the point of being attended with com- 
plete success, and against a general and troops 
of less resolution, unquestionably would have 
been so. When opposed, however, Causes of the 
to the vigour and activity of Napo- success of the 
leon, it offered the fairest opportunity French. 

for decisive defeat. The two corps of the Impe- 
rialists could communicate only by Roveredo and 
the upper end of the Lake of Guarda, a cireuit 
of above sixty miles, while the French, occupy- 
ing a central station between them, at its south- 
ern extremity, were enabled, by a great exertion of 
activity, to bring a superior force first against the 
one, and then against the other. Their successes, 
however, were dearly purchased; above seven 
thousand men had been killed and wounded: 
Wurmser carried with him three thousand pris- 
oners into the Tyrol; and the whole siege equi- 
page of Mantua had fallen into the hands of the 
enemy.* 

The Democratic party in all the Italian towns 
were thrown into transports of joy at this suc- 
cess; and the rejoicings among them at Milan, 
Bologna, and Modena-were proportioned to the 
terror with which they had formerly been inspi- 
red. But Napoleon, judging more accurately of 
his position, and seeing the siege of Mantua was 
to be commenced anew, while Wurmser, with 
forty thousand men, was still on the watch in the 
Tyrol, deemed prudence and precaution more 
than ever necessary. He did not attempt, there- 
fore, to collect a second battering train for the 
siege of that fortress, but contented himself with 
a simple blockade, in maintaining which during 
the autumnal months, his troops became ex- 
tremely sickly, from the pestilential atmosphere 
of its marshes. 'To the powers in the southern 
parts of the Peninsula who had, during the tem- 
porary success of the Austrians, 2i1V- pyockade of 
en indication of hostile designs, he Mantua resu- 
wrote in the most menacing strain; med. Forme- 
the King of Naples was threatened tonof the Po- 
with an attack from seventy thou- ls lesion. 
sand French if he violated the armistice; the 
papal legate obtained pardon for a revolt at F'er- 
rara only by the most abject submissions ; the 
Venitians were informed that he was aware of 


| their armaments, though he still kept up negotia- 


tions, and continued to live at their expense; 
while the King of Piedmont received commands 
to complete the destruction of the guerilla parties 
which infested the mountainous parts of his do- 
minions. ‘To the Milanese, on the other hand, 
who had remained faithful to France during its 
transient reverses, he wrote in the most flattering 
terms, and gave them leave to raise troops fer 
their common defence against the imperial for- 
ces. The most ardent of the youth of Lombardy 
were speedily enrolled under their banners; but 
a more efficient force was formed out of the 
pei On ee 
* Nap., iii., 248, 250. Th., viii., 381. 
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Poles, who, since the last partition of their un- 
happy country,* had wandered without a home 
through Europe, and now flocked in such num- 
bers to the Italian standard as to lay the founda- 
tion of the Polish legion, which afterward became 
so renowned in the imperial wars. ‘ 

The troops on both sides remained in a state 
of repose for three weeks after this terrible strug- 
gle, during which Wurmser was as8iduously 
employed in reorganizing and recruiting his for- 
ces, while Napoleon received considerable re-en- 
forcements from the army of Kellerman and 
the interior of France. The numbers on both 
sides were, at the end of August, nearly equal; 
Wurmser’s forces having been raised to nearly 
fifty thousand men by additions from the heredita- 
ry states, and Napoleon’s to the same amount 
by the junction of part of Kellerman’s forces.t 
Untaught by former disasters, of the imprudence 
of forming plans at a distance for the regulation 
w of their armies, the Aulic Council 

urmser s . 
again advan- again framed and transmitted to 
ces, and the Wurmser a plan for the expulsion 
French issue of the French from the line of the 
nd to meet Adige. According to this design, 

: he was to leave twenty thousand 
men, under Davidowich, to guard Roveredo and 
the valley of the Adige, and descend himself, 
with thirty thousand, by the gorges of the Brenta 
to Bassano, and so reach the plains of Padua. 
Thus, notwithstanding their former disasters, 
they were about again to commit the same error, 
of dividing their force into two columns, while 
Napoleon occupied a ceniral position equidistant 
from both ;t with this difference, that, instead of 
a lake, they had now a mass of unpassable 
mountains between them. 

_ Napoleon, at the same time, resolved to re- 
sume the offensive, in order to prevent any de- 
tachments from the imperial army into Bavaria, 
where the Archduke Charles was now severely 
pressed by Moreau. The two armies broke up 
at the same time, Wurmser descending the 
Brenta, and Napoleon ascending the Adige. 
Foreseeing the possibility of a descent upon 
Mantua during his absence, the French general 
left Kilmaine, with three thousand men, to occu- 
py Legnago and Verona, while ten thousand 
still maintained the blockade of Mantua, and he 
himself, with thirty thousand, ascended the Ty- 
rol by the two roads on the banks of the Adige, 
and that on the western side of the Lake of 
Guarda.§ 

The French were the first to commence opera- 
3d Sept. tions. arly in September, Vaubois, 

with the division of Sauret, ascended 

the lake, and, after several combats, reached Tor- 
tola, at its upper extremity. On the same day, 
Napoleon, with the divisions of Massena and 
Augereau, arrived in front of the advanced posts 
of the Austrians at Serravale, on the Adige, and 
4th oSept, 02 the following day attacked their posi- 

pt. |. eos 

tion. The Imperialists stood firm; but 
Naywleon sent a cloud of light troops on ‘the 
heights on either side of their columns, and, the 
moment they began to waver, he made so vigor- 
ous a charge along the chaussée with the hus- 
sars, that the Austrians were driven back in con- 


* Nap., iii., 251, 258. Th., viii., 382, 384. Bot., i., 454. 
Hard., ii., 346. 

t The sick and wounded in the French army at this pe- 
riod were no less than fifteen thousand. Confidential De- 
spatch, 25th Aug.—Corresp., Conf., i., 441. 

t Th., viii., 393, 394. Nap., ii., 256. 

§ Th., viii., 394, Bot., i., 460, Nap., iii., 256. 
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fusion, and the Republicans entered Roverede. 
pell-mell with the fugitives.* oH tH8 
Davidowich rallied his broken divisions in the. 
defile of Calliano, a formidable pass on the banks 
of the Adige, formed where the precipices of the 
Alps approach so closely to the river that .icre 
is only the breadth of four hundred toises leX be- 
tween them. An old castle, which the Austrians. , 
had strengthened and mounted with cannon, was. 
placed at the edge of the precipice, and a ruined. 
wall stretched across-the gorge, from the foot of 
the rocks to the margin of the stream. Napo- 
leon threw his light troops on the pefeat of Da- 
mountains upon his own right, pla- vidowich near 
ced a battery which commanded Calliano. 
the Austrian cannon, and forming a close col- 
umn of ten battalions, precipitated them along 
the high road upon the enemy. Nothing could 
withstand their impetuosity; the Imperialists- 
were routed; horse, foot, and cannon rushed in 
confusion through the narrow defile in their rear;. 
and the Republican cavalry, charging furiously 
along the chaussée, drove them, in the utmost 
disorder, towards Trent. Seven hundred prison- 
ers, and fifteen pieces of cannon fell into the 
hands of the victors; and on the follow- ,. <4 
ing day Napoleon entered that city, the jor 
capital of the Italian Tyrol, while the discomfit- 
ed remains of Davidowich’s corps retired behind" 
the Lavis.t 
The intelligence of this disaster, so far from: 
stopping, only accelerated the march Napoleon ad- 
of Wurmser through the defiles of vances against 
the Brenta. He now imagined that Wurmser. 
Napoleon intended to penetrate by Brixen and the 
Brenner into Germany, in order to co-operate with « 
Moreau in the plains of Bavaria, and the Aus- 
trian veteran immediately conceived the bold de- 
sign of hastening with his whole disposable force 
down the Val Sugana into the plain of Bassano, 
turning rapidly to the right, seizing upon Vero- 
na, and both raising the siege of Mantua and. 
preventing the return of Napoleon into Italy. 
The French general, who, by treachery at the 
Austrian headquarters, was uniformly put in. 
possession of his adversary’s plans before they 
could be put into execution, immediately per- 
ceived the danger which would result from this 
measure on the part of the enemy, and resolved. 
to oppose it by another, equally bold, on his own. 
side. This was to leave the division of Vaubois: 
alone in the Tyrol to make head against David- 
owich, and descend himself, with twenty-four 
thousand men, the defiles of the Brenta, and at- 
tack Wurmser before he had got round to Vero- 
na. In doing this, he ran the risk, it is true, of 
being himself shut up in the terrible defiles of 
the Val Sugana, surrounded by precipices and 
peaks of a stupendous elevation, between Wurm- 
ser in front and Davidowichin rear; but he: 
trusted to the resolution of his troops to over- 
come every obstacle, and hoped, by Apne his 
antagonist back on the Adige, to compel his 
whole force to lay down their arms.t f 
At break of day on the 6th, the French troops 
were in motion, and they reached Action near- 
Borgo di Val Sugana at night, after Primolano, — 
having marched ten leagues. On the in the Val 
following morning they continued S%s22- 
their march, and at the entrance of the narrow 
defiles came up with the Austrian rear-guard 
strongly posted near Primolano, Napoleon put. 
* Th., viii., 396. Nap., ili., 259, 
+ Nap., iii., 258, 260. Th., viii., 397, 398, 
+ Th., viii, 399, Nap.,iii., 262. Hard., iii,, 448. 
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in pracitce the same manceuvre which had suc- 
eeeded so well at Calliano, covering the mount- 
ains on either side with his tirailleurs, and form- 
‘ing a close column of infantry to attack the pass 
along the high road. Nothing could resist the 
‘impetuosity. of the French troops. The Austri- 
ans, who were greatly inferior in number, being 
sonly the rear-guard of the main force, were rout- 
ed with the loss of two thousand prisoners and 
wine pieces of cannon. ‘The fugitives were pur- 
sued as far as Cremona, where headquarters 
‘were established. Napoleon, in his eagerness 
to pursue the enemy, outrode all his suite, and 
passed the night alone, wrapped in his cloak, on 
the ground, in the midst of a regiment of infan- 
try who bivouacked round the town. A private 
soldier shared with him his rations, and remind- 
ed him of it, after he became emperor, in the 
camp at Boulogne.* 
On the same day in which this action took 
place in the gorges of the Val Sugana, the ad- 
vanced guard of Wurmser, under Mazaros, had 
reached to Verona, and was already skirmishing 
with the posts of the Republicans on the fortifi- 
cations which had been erected round that city, 
~when they were recalled to make head against 
the terrible enemy which assailed their rear. 
Wappoeee Wurmser collected all his forces at 
defeated near Bassano to endeavour to bar the 
Bassano by passages and throw the French back 
Maséeng. into the defiles; the heavy infantry 
‘and artillery were placed on a strong position in 
front of the town and round its mouldering tow- 
ers, while six battalions of light troops occupied 
the opening of the valley into the plain. These 
were speedily overthrown, and the divisions of 
Massena and Augereau, emerging from the de- 
files, found themselves in presence of a brilliant 
force of twenty thousand men, with a powerful 
artillery, drawn up in battle array. But the 
Austrians, discouraged by repeated defeats, made 
but a feeble resistance. Massena speedily rout- 
~ed them on the right, while Augereau broke them 
on the left: the fugitives rushed in confusion into 
“the town, where they were speedily followed by 
the victorious troops, who made four thousand 
“prisoners, and captured thirty pieces of cannon, 
‘besides almost all the baggage, pontoons, and 
ammunition of the army.t 
During the confusion_of this defeat, the Aus- 
trians got themselves separated from each other ; 
Quasdanovich, with three thousand men, was 
thrown back towards Friuli, while Wurmser, 
We throws With sixteen thousand, took the road 
himself into to Mantua. The situation of the vet- 
Mantua. — eran marshal was all but desperate: 
‘Massena was pressing his rear, while Porto 
Legnago and Verona were both in the hands of 
the enemy, and the loss of all his pontoons at 
Bassano rendered it impossible to pass the Adige 
ut at one or other of these places. Fortunately 
for him, the battalion which occupied Porto Leg- 
nago had been withdrawn to Verona during the 
attack on that place, and the one destined to re- 
lace it had not yet arrived. By a rapid march 
he reached that town before the Republicans, and 
thus got his troops across the Adige. Napoleon, 
following his prey with breathless anxiety, no 
sooner discovered that the passage at Legnago 
avas secured, than he pushed Massena across the 
river to Cerra, in order to cut him from the road 
to Mantua. But the Austrians fought with the 


* Bot., i, 464. Nap., iii., 263, 264. Th., viii, 400. 
+ Th., viii, 401, 402. Nap., iii., 265, 266. Bot., i., 465. 
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courage of despair, and their cavalry, five thou- 
sand strong, who were unbroken, and whose 
spirit had not suffered by disaster, proved irre- 
sistible to their enemies. Napoleon himself, 
who had come up during the engagement, had 
great difficulty in saving himself by flight; and 
Wurmser, who arrived a few minutes after, 
deemed himself so secure of his antagonist that 
he recommended to his dragoons to take him 
alive. Having missed so brilliant a stroke, the 
old marshal continued his march, passed the 
Molenilla, cut to pieces a body of eight hundred 
infantry which endeavoured to interrupt his prog- 
ress, and entered Mantua ina species of triumph, 
which threw a ray of glory over his long series 
of disasters,* 

Encouraged by these successes, he still en- 
deavoured to keep the field with twen- 
ty thousand infantry and five thou- Mth Sept. 
sand horse, and soon after his cuirassiers de- 
stroyed a regiment of light infantry at Due 
Castelli. But this was the termination of his 
transient gleam of prosperity. Napoleon brought 
up the greater part of his foncen and soon after 
Augereau stormed Porto Legnago, and made 
prisoners a thousand men and fifteen pieces of 
cannon: a stroke which, by depriving Wurmser 
of the means of passing the Adige, threw him 
back on Mantua. On the 19th he was attacked 
by the divisions of Augereau and Massena with 
an equal foree. The Austrian cavalry at first 
drove back Augereau, and the battle seemed for 
a time doubtful; but a vigorous charge of Mas- 
sena in the centre restored affairs, and Wurmser 
was at length driven back into Mantua with the 
loss of three thousand men and twenty pieces of 
eannon. ‘I'wo days afterward he threw a bridge 
over the Po and attacked Governolo, one of the 
fortresses erected by the French at the conclu- 
sion of the dikes, with the design of cutting his 
way through to the Adige; but he was repulsed 
with the loss of six hundred men and four pieces 
of cannon; and in the beginning of October 
Kilmaine resumed his old lines round the town, 
and the Austrians were shut in on every side 
within its walls. Wourmser killed the horses of 
his numerous and splendid cavalry, salted their 
carcasses, and made every preparation for a 
vigorous defence, while Napoleon despatched 
his aid-de-camp Marmonr, afterward Duke of 
Ragusa, with the standards taken in these glori- 
ous actions, to lay at the feet of the French gov- 
ernment.t 

By the result of these conflicts the Austrian 
army in the field was reduced from 
fifty thousand to fifteen thousand 
men, of whom twelve thousand, un- 
der Davidowich, had taken refuge in the defiles 
leading to Mount Bremer, while three thousand, 
under Quasdanovich, were in the mountains of 
Friuli. Wurmser, it is true, had brought six- 
teen thousand into Mantua; but this force, accu- 
mulated in a besieged and unhealthy town, was 
of no real service during the remainder of the 
campaign, and rather, by increasing the number 
of useless mouths within the place, accelerated 
the period of its ultimate surrender. Before the 
end of October ten thousand of the garrison were 
in the hospitals, so that the besieged were un- 
able either to make any use of their superflu- 
ous numbers, or get quit of the unserviceable 


Results of 
these actions. 


persons who consumed their scanty provisions. 


* Th., viii., 404. Nap., iii, 270. Bot. i, 465. Hard., 
iii., 447, 449. ale a 
+ Nap., iii., 273. Bot., i., 472, 473, Th., viii. 405. 
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But these sticcesses, great as they were, had not 
been purchased without a very heavy loss to the 
French army, who, in these rapid actions, were 
weakened by above fifteen thousand men, in 
killed, wounded, and prisoners.* 

Both parties remained in inactivity for a con- 
Vast efforts siderable time after these exhausting 
on both sides efforts, during which the Austrians 
to recruit. were energetically employed in re- 
their forces. nairing their losses, and the Republi- 
cans in drawing forces from the other side of the 
Alps. They took advantage of the delay to or- 
ganize Revolutionary powers throughout all the 
north of Italy. Bologna and Ferrara were united 
under a provisional government; Republican 
forces and Jacobin clubs established, and all the 
machinery of Democracy put in full operation ; 
Modena was revolutionized, the old government 
replaced by a popular assembly, and French 
troops admitted within its walls; while legions 
of National Guards were organized throughout 
the whole of Lombardy.t 

But more efficient auxiliaries were approach- 
ing. Twelve battalions from the army of La 
Vendée, besides the remainder of the forces of 
Kellerman, joyfully crossed the Alps, happy to 
exchange the scene of utter penury and inglori- 
ous warfare for the luxurious quarters and shi- 
ning achievements of the Italian army. In the 
end of October, Alvinzi, who had assumed the 
command of the army in Friuli, had assembled 
forty thousand men under his standards, while 
the corps of Davidowich was raised, by the junc- 
tion of a large force of Tyrolese militia, a force 
admirably adapted for mountain warfare, to eigh- 
teen thousand men. To oppose this mass of as- 
sailants, Napoleon had twelve thousand men un- 
der Vaubois, on thé Lavis, in front of Trent; 
twenty thousand onthe Brenta and the Adige ob- 
serving Alvinzi, and ten thousand guarding the 
lines round Mantua. The disproportion, there- 
Nov. 1, Lore, Was Very great in every quarter, and 

Napoleon, justly alarmed at his situation, 
and chagrined at the Directory for not putting a 
larger force at his disposal, wrote to the govern- 
ment that he was about to lose the whole of his 
Stalian conquests.1§ 

The Austrian preparations being completed, 
Alvinzi, on the 1st of November, threw two 


bridges over the Piave, and advanced against 


* Hard., iii., 450. Nap., iii., 273. Jom., ix., 126. Th., 
iii., 406. + Jom., ix., 133, 145. 

+ Th,, viii., 448,449. Jom., ix.,158. Nap., iii-, 345, 346. 

§ Napoleon’s letter was in these terms: ‘* Mantua cannot 
Ockaen 1706 be reduced before the middle of February; you 
_ es ** will perceive from that how critical our situation 
is ; and our political system is, if possible, still worse. . Peace 
with Naples is indispensable; an alliance with Genoa and 
Turin necessary. Lose no time in taking the people of Lom- 
bardy, Modena, Bologna, and Ferrara under your protection, 
and, above all, send re-enforcements. The emperor has 
thrice re-formed his army since the commencement of the 
campaign. Everything is going wrong in Italy ; the pres- 
tige of our forces is dissipated ; the enemy now count our 
ranks. It is indispensable that you take into your instant 
consideration the critical situation of the Italian army, and 
forthwith secure it friends both among kings and people. 
The influence of Rome is incalculable ; you did wrong in 
breaking with that power ; I would have temporized with it, 
as we have done with Venice and Genoa. Whenever the 
general in Italy is not the centre of negotiation as well as 
military operations, the greatest risks will be incurred. You 
may ascribe this language to ambition ; but I am satiated 
with honours, and my health is so broken that I must implore 
you to give me a successor. Ican no longer sit on horse- 
back; my courage alone is unshaken. Everything was 
ready for the explosion at Genoa, but Faypoult thought it 
expedient todelay. We must conciliate Genoa till the new 
order of things is more firmly established.”—Confident, Des- 
patches, Oct, 8, 1796, ii., 92, 93. 
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Massena, whose headquarters were Noy.6. Az 
at Bassano. At the approach of the vinzi again 
Imperialists in such superior force, advances. 

the French fell back to ee and Napoleon 


hastened, with the division of Augereau and the: 


reserve, to their support. On the-6th a general 
battle took place. Massena overthrew the Aus- 
trian left, commanded by Provera and Liptay,. 
and drove them with loss over the Brenta; while: 
Napoleon himself defeated the right under Quas- 
danovich, and would have carried the town of 
Bassano, which the Imperialists occupied in 
force, had not HowENZzOLLERN, who advanced at 
the head of the Austrian reserve, made good the 
place till nightfall. But early on the following 
morning the general received intelligence from 
Vaubois, in the Tyrol, which not only interrupt- 
ed his career of success, but rendered an imme- 
diate retreat on the part of the whole Republican: 
army unavoidable.* 

In obedience to the orders he had received,, 
that general, on the same day on yoy. De- 
which the Austrians crossed the feat of Vau- 
Piave, commenced an attack on their bois by the 
position on the Lavis; but he was Imperialists. 
not only received with the utmost intrepidity, but 


driven back in disorder through the town of Trent,. © 


to the defile of Calliano, with the loss of four 
thousand men. There he made a stand; but: 
Davidowich, having caused a large part of his 
forces to cross the right bank of the Adige, passed: 
that post, and was moving rapidly down on Mon- 
tebaldo and Rivoli, so as to threaten his commu- 
nications with Verona and the remainder of the 
army. Nothing was left for Vaubois but to re- 


tire in haste towards Verona,t which was seri- 


ously menaced by the increasing forces of the 
Tyrolese army, while their progress on the Mon- 
tebaldo could only be arrested by bringing up. 
Joubert in the utmost haste from the lines of 
Mantua. 


No sooner was this disastrous intelligence re-- 


ceived by Napoleon, than he drew 

back his qrucle force through Vi- rie ef opl 
cenza to Verona, while Alvinzi, to the plateau 
who was himself preparing to re- of Rivoh. 
tire, after his check on the preceding day, im- 
mediately resumed the offensive. Napoleon in 
person proceeded, with such troops as he could 
collect, in the utmost haste to the Montebaldo 
where he found the division of Vaubois all as 
sembled on the plateau of Rivoli, and so much 
re-enforced as to be able to withstand an attack. 
He here deemed it necessary to make a severe 
example of the regiments whose panic had so 
nearly proved fatal to the army. Collecting the 
troops into a circle, he addressed them with a 
severe tone, in these words: “Soldiers, I am 
displeased with you. You have evinced neither 
discipline, nor valour, nor constaney. You have 
allowed yourselves to be chased from positions 
where a handful of resolute men might have ar- 
rested an army. Soldiers of the 39th and 85th, 
you are no longer French soldiers. Chief of the 
staff, cause it to be written on their standards 
They are no longer of the army of Italy.” These 
terrible words, pronounced with a menacing 
voice, filled these brave regiments with conster- 
nation. The laws of discipline could not restrain. 
the sounds of grief which burst from their ranks. 
They broke their array, and, crowding round the 
general, entreated that he would lead them inte 


* Nap, iii, 437. Th., viii., 543, 
+ Nap, iii., 348, 349. Th., viii., 453, 455, 
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action, and give them an opportunity of showing 
whether they were not of the army of Italy. Na- 
poleon consoled them by some kind expressions,* 
and, feigning to yield to their prayers, promised 
to suspend the order, and a few days after they 
behaved with uncommon gallantry, and regained 
their place in his esteem. 

Notwithstanding his check on the Brenta, the 
Returns to OPerations of Alvinzi had hitherto been 


Caldiero, Crowned with the most brilliant suc- 
ana re cess. He had regained possession of 
eleated, 


the whole of the Italian Tyrol, and of 
all the plain of Italy between that river and. the 


Adige. But the most difficult part still remained, 


which was, to pass the latter stream in the face 
of the enemy, and effect a junction with the right 
wing under Davidowich, which had achieved 
such important advantages. He followed the 
retiring columns of the Republicans, who took a 
position on the heights of Caldiero, determined 
to defend the road to Verona to the very utter- 
most. Napoleon arrived there from the Monte- 
baldo on the evening of the 10th, and resolved to 
Noy. 11, 2ttack Alvinzi on the following day, who 
had occupied a strong position directly in 
front, his left resting on the marshes of Arcola, 
and his right on the heights of Catprero and the 
village of Colognola. Massena was directed to 
attack the right, which appeared the most acces- 
sible, and his advanced guard succeeded in as- 
cending an eminence surmounted by a mill, 
which the Austrian general had neglected to oc- 
eupy; but the Imperialists, returning in force, 
regained the post and made the brigade prisoners. 
The action continued the remainder of the day 
“along the whole line, without decisive success to 
sitker party; but the rain, which fell in torrents, 
aud the mud which clogged their wheels, pre- 
vented the French artillery from being brought 
up to meet the fire of the Austrian cannon, 
which, in position, thundered with terrible effect 
upon the Republican columns.t Wearied and 
dispirited, they drew back at night, yielding, for 
the first time in the campaign, the victory in a 
pitched battle to their enemies. 

The situation of Napoleon was now, to all ap- 
pearance, utterly desperate. He had lost four 
thousand men under Vaubois, three thousand 
in the recent actions with Alvinzi; his troops, 
dispirited with these disasters, had lost much of 
their confidence and courage, and a depressing 
feeling of the great strength of the enemy had 
gained every breast. The army, it was true, 
had still the advantage of a central position at 
Verona, in the midst of their enemies; but they 
could resume the offensive in no direction with 
any appearance of success. In the north, they 
were arrested by the defiles of the Tyrol; im the 
east, by the position of Caldiero, known by re- 
cent experience to be impregnable ; in the south, 
the blockading foree was hardly able to make 
head against the frequent sorties of the garrison 
of Mantua. The peril of their situation rapidly 
gained the minds of the French soldiers, more 
eanable than any others in Europe of judging of 
the probable course of events, and extremely sus- 
ceptible of strong impressions; and it required 


_all the art of the general, aided by the eloquence 


of his lieutenants, to hinder them from sinking 
under their misfortunes. Napoleon wrote in the 
most desponding terms to the Directory, but in 
public he assumed the appearance of confidence ; 
and the wounded in the city, hearing of the peril 
* Nap., iii., 353. Th., viii., 455. 
+ Nap, iii., 353, Th., viii, 47. 
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of the army, began to issue, with their wounds 
yet unstanched, from the hospitals.*+ 

But the genius of Napoleon did not desert hiny 
in this eventful crisis. Without com- _. 
municating his design to any one, he or- ned ae 
dered the whole army to be under arms “? 
at nightfall on the 14th of November, and they 
began their march in three columns, crossed the 
Adige, and took the road to Milan. The hour 
of departure, the route, the universal ignorance 
in regard to their destination, all inspired the be- 
lief that they were about to retreat, and relin-- 
quish to their insulting rivals the plains of Italy.. 
Breathless with anxiety, the troops defiled through: 
the gates of Verona; not a word was spoken in. 
the ranks; grief filled every heart; in the dark 
columns, the measured tread of marching men: 
alone was heard, when suddenly the order was 


given to turn rapidly to the left, and all the corps, - 


descending the course of the Adige, arrived be-- 
fore daybreak at Ronco. There they found a 
bridge of boats prepared, and the whole army 
was rapidly passed to the other side, and found: 
itself in an immense sea of morasses. A gen-- 
eral feeling of joy was immediately diffused over 
the army: the soldiers now perceived that the 
contest for Italy was not abandoned, and passing™ 
quickly from one extreme to another, prepared 
with alacrity to follow the footsteps of their lead- 
er, without any regard to the fearful odds to 
which they were exposed.t 

Having perceived, during the former action at 
Caldiero, that the position was too 4, moves down 
strong to be carried by an attack the Adige, to 
in front, Napoleon had resolved to turn the posi- 


assail it in flank, by the village of tion of Caldiero- 


Arcola, and for that purpose placed PY At2# 


his army in the midst of the morasses, which 


“ 


* Th., viii., 458, 460. - Nap., iii., 356, 357. 

+ The gloomy anticipations of Napoleon at this period are 
strongly depicted in the following interesting secret despatch. 
to the Directory : ‘(If the events I have to recount are not. 
propitious, you will not ascribe it to the army; its inferi- 
ority, and the exhaustion of its brave men, give me every 
reason to fear for it. Perhaps we are on the eve of losing” 
Italy. None of the promised succours have arrived ; they 
are allarrested at Lyons or Marseilles. The activity of our~ 
government at the commencement of the war can alone give 
you an idea of the energy of the court of Vienna ; hardly a. 
day elapses that they do not receive five thousand men, and 
for two months have only been joined by a single battalion. 
I do my duty ; the army does its part ; my soul is lacerated, 
but my conscience is at ease. I never received a fourth 
part of the succours which the minister of war announces in. 
his despatches. : 

“© To-day I shall allow the troops to repose, but to-morrow 
we shall renew our operations. I despair of preventing the 
raising the blockade of Mantua ; should that disaster arrive, 
we shall soon be behind the Adda, if not over the Alps. The 
wounded are few, but they are the élite of the army. Our 
best officers are struck down ; the army of Italy, reduced to 
a handful of heroes, is exhausted. The heroes of Lodi, of 
Millesimo, of Castiglione, of Bassano, are dead or in hos- 
pital; there remains only their reputation, and the pride 
they have given to the soldiers. Joubert, Lanusse, Victor, 
Murat, Charlot, are wounded ; we are abandoned in the ex-- 
tremity of Italy. 

“JT have lost few soldiers, but those who have fallen are 
the flower of the army, whom it is impossible to replace. 
Such as remain have devoted themselves to death. Perhaps 
the hour of the brave Augereau, of the intrepid Massena, of 
Berthier, is about to strike ; what then will become of these 
brave soldiers ? This consideration renders me circumspect ; 
I know not how to brave death, when it would so certainly 
be the ruin of those who have so long been the object of my 
solicitude. 

“Tn a few days we shall make a last effort ; should for- 
tune prove favourable, we shall take Mantua, and with it. 
Italy. Had I received the 83d, three thousand five hundred 
strong, 1 would have answered for everything; in a few 
days forty thousand men will perhaps not give me the same 
security.” —Conjidential Despatch, Nov. 14; ii. 246-251 

+Th., viii., 461. Nap., iil., 357. 
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Stretched from thence to the banks of the Po. 
He thought with reason that, on the narrow 
scauseways which traversed these marshes, the 
superiority of numbers on the part of the enemy 
would be unavailing; everything would come 
to depend on the resolution of the heads of col- 
“umns; and he hoped that the courage of his sol- 
diers, restored by being thus brought to combat 
‘on equal terms with the enemy, and animated 
by this novel species of warfare, would prevail 
over the discipline and tenacity of the Germans. 
The position which he had chosen was singular- 
ly well adapted for the purpose in view. ‘Three 
-chaussées branch off from Ronco; one, following 
the left bank of the Adige, remounts that river to 
Verona; one in the centre leads straight to Ar- 
cola, by a stone bridge over the’ little stream of 
the Alpon; the third, on the right, follows the 
descending course of the Adige to Albano. 
Three columns were moved forward on these 
-chaussées; that on the left was destined to ap- 
proach Verona, and observe that town, so as to 
secure it from any sudden attack of the enemy; 
that in the centre, to attack the flank of their po- 
sition by the village of Arcola; that on the right, 
to cut off their retreat.* 

At daybreak on the 15th, Massena advanced 
45th Nov. 0m the first chaussee as far as a small 
* eminence, which brought him in sight 
of the steeples of Verona, and removed all anxi- 
oe ee in that quarter. Augereau, with 
dione there, the division in the centre, pushed, 

‘without being perceived, as far as 
the bridge of Arcola; but his advanced guard 
was there met by three battalions of Croats, who 
kept up so heavy a fire on the head of the col- 
umn, that, notwithstanding the greatest exertions 
-on the part of the soldiers, they were driven back. 
In vain Augereau himself hastened to the spot, 
and led them back to the charge: the fire at the 
bridge was so violent, that he was overthrown, 
and compelled to halt the column. Meanwhile, 
Alvinzi, whose attention was fixed on Verona, 
where he imagined the bulk of the enemy’s for- 
ces to be, was confounded in the morning at 
hearing a violent fire in the marshes. At first 
he imagined that it was merely a few light 
‘troops, but soon intelligence arrived from all 
‘quarters that the enemy were advancing in force 
on all the dikes, and threatened the flank and 
rear of his position. He immediately despatch- 
ed two divisions along the chaussees by which 
the enemy was approaching; that commanded 
‘by Mitrouski advanced to defend the village 
of Arcola, while that under Provera marched 
against the division of Massena. ‘The latter 
column soon commenced an attack on their an- 
tagonists, but they were unable to withstand the 
impetuous shock of Massena’s grenadiers, and 
‘were driven back with heavy loss. Mitrouski, 
at the same time, passed through Arcola, crossed 
the bridge, and attacked the corps of Augereau; 
but they also were repulsed, and followed to the 
bridge by the victorious French. There com- 
smenced a desperate struggle; the Republican 
column advanced with the utmost intrepidity 
‘ut they were received with so tremendous a fire 
from the artillery in front, and a line of infantry 
stationed along the banks of the Alpon in flank 
shat they staggered and fell back. Napoleon, 
deeming the possession of Arcola indispensable, 
not only to his future operations, but to the 
safety of his own army, put himself, with his 
generals, at the head of the column, seized a 


Nap, iii., 358, 360. Th., vili., 462, 463. 
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standard, advanced without shrinking through a 
tempest of shot, and planted it on the middle of 
the bridge; but the fire there became so violent 
that his grenadiers hesitated, and, seizing the 
general in their arms, bore him back. amid a 
cloud of smoke, the dead, and the dying. The 
Austrians instantly rushed over the bridge, and 
pushed the crowd of fugitives into the marsh, 
where Napoleon lay up to the middle in water, 
while the enemy’s soldiers for a minute sur- 
rounded him on all sides. The French grena- 
diers soon perceived that their commander was 
left behind; the cry ran through their ranks, - 
“Forward to save the general!” and, returning | 
to the charge, they drove back the Austrians, 
and extricated Napoleon from his perilous situ- 
ation. During this terrible strife Lannes re- 
ceived three wounds. His aid-de-camp, Meuron, 
was killed by his side, when covering his gener- 
al with his body, and almost all his personal 
staff were badly wounded.* 4 

Meanwhile Guieux, who commanded the col- 
umn which had been directed against Albaredo, 
had arrived at that place, and was directly in 
rear of the village of Arcola: but it was too late. 
During the desperate stand there made by the 
Austrians, Alvinzi had gained time to draw off” 
his baggage and artillery, and it was no longer 
possible to take the enemy in rear. Towards 
evening the Austrians abandoned Arcola, and 
drew up their army, facing the marshes, at the 
foot of the heights of Caldiero.t : 

During the night, Napoleon, on his side, drew 
back his forces to the right bank of the jy4, 1 
Adige, leaving only an advanced guard ©" \°” 
on the left bank; while the Austrians reoccu- 
»pied the village of Arcola, and all the ground 
which had been so vehemently disputed on the 
preceding day. ‘They even advanced, in the 
confidence of victory, along the dikes, to within 
six hundred yards of the village of Ronco; but 
when they were thus far engaged in the defiles, 
the French attacked them with the bayonet, and 
drove back their columns, after an obstinate en- 
gagement, to the vicinity of Arcola. The battle 
continued the whole day, with various success, 
and at nightfall both parties retired, the Austri- 
ans over the Alpon, the Republicans across the 
Adige.t 

During the whole of these eventful days, big 
with the fate of Italy and the world, the conduct 
of the Austrian generals was timid, and unwor- 
thy of the brave troops whom they commanded. 
Davidowich, while the contest was raging on 
the Lower Adige, remained in total inactivity on 
the upper part of that stream; while Alvinzi, 
fettered by secret instructions from the Aulic 
Council to attempt nothing hazardous, and rather 
keep on the defensive, in order to facilitate the 
hidden negotiations which were going forward 
or about to commence, repeatedly halted in the 
career of success, and lost the fairest opportuni- 
ties of crushing his adversary. Napoleon, aware, 
from the treachery which constantly prevailed at 
the imperial headquarters, of these secret restric- 
tions, augmented the irresolution of the com- 
mander-in-chief by privately despatching intelli- 
gence from Verona to him of the approaching 
mission of Clarke to conduct negotiations for ' 
peace, of the conferences opened at Paris with | 
England, and the probability of an immediate , 
accommodation. Alvinzi rejected the proposal 


* Nap., iii., 361, 363. Th., viii., 463, 467. O’Meara, i. 
216, and ii., 22 f Nap, iii., 364. "Th. vii., 467. | 
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for an armistice which he made, but suspended, 


While this desperate struggle was going for- 


his movements to join Davidowich, and paraly- | ward in the marshes of Arcola, Da- 


zed every successful operation for fear of inju- 
ring the negotiations. To such a length did this 
timidity proceed, that when, after the repulse of 
the French from Arcola, his bravest officers be- 
sought him instantly to form a junction with 
Davidowich, and terminate the war by a general 
attack on Verona, instead of following the heroic 
advice, he retired towards Vicenza.* 
Again the sun rose on the dreadful scene of 
Nov. 17, C2mage, and both parties advanced, with 
“"* diminished numbers but undecaying fu- 
ry, to the struggle which was'to decide the fate 
of Italy. They met in the middle of the dikes, 
and fought with the utmost animosity. The 
French column in the centre was routed, and 
driven back so far, that the Austrian balls fell 
upon the bridge of Ronco, where the action was 
restored by a regiment which Napoleon had pla- 
~ced in ambuscade among the willows on the side 
of the road, and which attacked the victorious 
column in flank, when disordered by success, 
with such vigour, that they were almost all driy- 
en into the marshes. Massena, on his dike, ex- 
perienced similar vicissitudes, and was only en- 
abled to keep his ground by placing himself at 
the head of the column, and leading the soldiers 
pn with his hat on the point of his sword. To- 
wards noon, however, Napoleon, perceiving that 
the enemy were exhausted with fatigue, while 
his own soldiers were comparatively fresh, deem- 
ed the moment for decisive success arrived, and 
_ ordered a general charge of all his forces along 
both chaussées; and, having cleared them of the 
enemy, formed his troops in order of battle at 
their extremity, on the firm ground, having the 
right towards Porto Legnago, and the left at Ar- 
cola. By the orders of Napoleon, the garrison 
of that place issued forth with four pieces of can- 
_non, so as to take the enemy in rear; whilea 
body of trumpeters was sent, under cover of the 
willows, to their extreme left flank, with orders 
to sound a charge as soon as the action was fully 
engaged along the whole line. ‘These measures 
awere completely successful. The Austrian com- 
mander, while bravely resisting in front, hearing 
a cannonade in his rear, and the trumpets of a 
avhole division of cavalry in his flank, ordered a 
retreat, and, after a desperate struggle of three 
days’ duration, yielded the victory to his ene- 
mies. Alvinzi had stationed eight thousand men 
in echellon along his line of retreat, so that he 
was enabled to retire in good order, and with very 
little farther loss.t 
It was so apparent to all the Austrian army 
that this last retreat was the result of a secret un- 
derstanding with the French general, and with a 
view to the negotiation which was now depend- 
ing, that they openly and loudly expressed their 
indignation. One colonel broke his sword in pie- 
ces, and declared he would no longer serve un- 
der a commander whose conduct brought dis- 
grace on his troops. Certain it is that Alvinzi, 
during this dreadful strife at Arcola, had neither 
evinced the capacity nor the spirit of a general 
worthy to combat with Napoleon; not that he 
avas, in reality, deficient in either, but that the 
ruinous fetters of the Aulic Council paralyzed all 
his movements; and the dread of hazarding any- 
' thing on the eve of a negotiation made him throw 
away every chance of success.t 
* Hard., iv., 67, 75. 
+ nae ite 368, 369. Th., viii. 470, 472. Jom., ix., 
72, 192. + Hard, iv., 71, 77, 
Vou. 1—G aa 


vidowich, who had opened the ¢am- Operations of 
paign with such brilliant success, ala, 
was far from following up his advantages with 
the vigour which might have been expected. He 
merely advanced with his forces to the 
neighbourhood of Verona on the 18th, Nev 18 
following Vaubois, who abandoned the positions 
of Corona and Rivoli on his approach; whereas, 
had he pressed him hard on the preceding days, 
Napoleon would have been compelled to cross 
the Adige, and raise the siege of Mantua. With- 
out losing an instant, the French general return- 
ed with a large part of his forces through Vero- 
na, and compelled Davidowich to retire into the 
Tyrol, while the French resumed their old posi- 
tions at Corona and Rivoli; and Augereau drove 
them from Dolce, with the loss of one thousand 
prisoners and nine pieces of cannon. The in 
habitants of that town were lost in astonishment 
when they beheld the army which had left their 
walls by the gate of Milan three days before, re- 
turn in triumph, after so terrible a combat, by 
the gate of Venice; and, without halting, pass 
through the town to make head against the fresh 
enemies who approached fromthe Tyrol.* 

Alvinzi, when Napoleon was absent in pur- 
suit of Davidowich, advanced towards Verona, 
now chiefly occupied by invalids and wounded 
men, and a universal joy pervaded the army when 
the order to march in that direction was given; 
but his old irresolution soon returned; the in- 
structions of the Aulic Council prevailed over 
his better genius, and the final order to retire to 
Vicenza again spread grief and despair among 
his heroic followers.t 

The results of the battle of Arcola, how glori- 
ous soever to the French arms, were 
by no means so decisive as those of 
the previous victories gained in the 
campaign. The actions had been most obsti- 
nately contested; and though the Imperialists ul- 
timately retired, and Mantua was unrelieved, yet 
the victors were nearly as much weakened as the 
vanquished. ‘The loss of the French in all, in- 
cluding the actions with Davidowich, was fif- 
teen thousand men, while that of the Austrians 
did not exceed eighteen thousand. During the 
confusion consequent on such desperate engage- 
ments, the garrison of Mantua made frequent 
sorties; and Wurmser availed himself with such 
skill of the temporary interruption of the block- 
ade, that considerable convoys of provisions were 
introduced into the place, and, by putting the gar- 
rison on half rations, and calculating on the great 
mortality among the troops, which daily dimin- 
ished their number, he still held out hopes that 
he could maintain his position till a fourth effort 
was made for his relief.t 

The intelligence of these hard-fought victories 
excited the most enthusiastic trans- 
ports throughout all France. The 
battle of Arcola especially, with its 
desperate chances and perilous passages, was 
the object of universal admiration. The people 
were never weary of celebrating the genius which 
had selected, amid the dikes of Ronco, a field of 


Results of 
these actions. 


Extraordinary 
joy at Paris. 


‘battle where numbers were unavailing and cour- 


age irresistible; and the heroic intrepidity which 
made the soldier forget the general, and recalled 
the exploits of the knights of romance. Every- 


* Nap,, iii., 371. ‘Th., viii., 472. + Hard, iv., 75. 
+ Jom ix., 231, Nap iiiny 371,372 ‘Thuy Viiinw 472, 473 
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eral on the bridge of Arcola, with the standard 
in his hand, in the midst of the fire and smoke. 
The councils decreed that the army of Italy had 
deserved well of their country, and that the stand- 
ards which Napoleon and Augereau had borne 
on that memorable occasion should be given to 
them, to be preserved as precious trophies in their 
families.* 

Nor were the Austrians less distinguished by 

patriotic feeling. ‘While the tri- 
Vast efforts of Tphs of the Archduke Charles on 
the Austrians. 

the Danube had saved Germany, 
and raised to the highest pitch the ardour of the 
people, the reverses in Italy came to damp the 
general joy, and renew, in a quarter where it 
was least expected, the peril of the monarchy. 
With unconquerable resolution they prepared to 
face the danger; the affectionate ardour of the 
hereditary states showed itself in the moment of 
alarm; the people everywhere flew to arms; nu- 
merous regiments of volunteers were formed to 
repair the chasms in the regular forces; Vienna 
alone raised four regiments, which received 
standards embroidered by the hand of the em- 
press; and before the end of the year, a fourth 
army was formed in the mountains of Friuli 
and Tyrol, nowise inferior either in numbers or 
resolution to those which had wasted under the 
sword of Napoleon.t 

Afier the battle of Arcola, the negotiation, the 

commencement of which had been 

Clarke to ne- attended with such fatal effects to 
gotiate for the imperial fortunes during the ac- 
peace, which tion, was continued with the great- 
Pie iae bY est activity between the headquar- 
aporee™ ters of the two armies. General 
Clarke, the Republican envoy, arrived at the 
headquarters of Napoleon, and it was at first 
proposed to conclude an armistice of three 
months in order to facilitate the negotiations ; 
but this the French general, who saw the com- 
mand of Italy on the point of slipping from his 
grasp, and was well aware that the fate of the 
‘war depended on Mantua, resolutely opposed. 
Clarke, however, continued to argue in favour 
of'the armistice, and produced the instructions 
of his government, which were precise on that 
oint; but Napoleon, secure of the support of 
arras, at once let him know that he was re- 
solved not to share his authority with any one. 
“Tf you come here to obey me,” said he, “TI will 
always see you with pleasure; if not, the sooner 
you return to those who sent you, the better.’’s 
Clarke felt he was mastered; he did not answer 
a word; from that moment the negotiation fell 
entirely into the hands of Napoleon, and came 
to nothing. So completely, indeed, did the Re- 
publican envoy fall under the government of the 
young general, that he himself wrote to the Di- 
rectory, ‘It is indispensable that the general-in- 

* Th., vili., 473. 

+ Toul., vi., 142. Jom., ix., 267. Hard., iv., 152. 

+ “Masters of Mantua,” said he, ‘‘ the enemy will be too 
happy to leave us the line of the Rhine. But if an armi- 
stice is concluded, we must abandon that fortress till May, 
and then find it completely provisioned, so that its fall can- 
not be reckoned on before the unhealthy months of autumn. 
We will lose the money (30,000,000) we expect from Rome, 
which cannot be influenced but by the fall of Mantua ; and 
the emperor being nearer the scene of action, will recruit 
his‘army much more effectually than we can, and in the 
opening of the campaign we shall be inferior to the enemy. 


Fifteen days’ repose is of essential service to the army of 
Italy ; three months would ruin it. To conclude an armi- 
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where medals were exhibited of the young gen- | chief should conduct all the diplomatic opera-- 
‘tions in Italy;”* and thenceforth his attention. 


was almost entirely confined to arresting the 


stice just now is to cut ourselves out of all chance of success | 


—in a word, everything depends on the fall of Mantua.’-- 
Corresp. Confid., ii., 423. § Hard., iv., 133, 134, 
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scandalous depredations of the civil and military 
authorities, both on the Italian States and the 


funds of the Republic: an employment which — 


soon absorbed all his time, and was attended 


with as little success as those of Napoleon him- 


self had been. ‘The conferences which were 
opened at Vicenza in December were broken 
up on the 3d of January without having led to 
any result, and both parties prepared to try once 
more the fate of arms.t 

For two months after the battle of Arcola, and 
during this negotiation, both parties remained in 
a state of inactivity, and great efforts were made 
on either side to recruit the armies for the final. 
contest which was approaching. Napoleon re- 
ceived great re-enforcements ; numbers of the 
sick were discharged from the hospitals, and re- 
joined their ranks on the approach of the cold 
weather, and ten thousand men flocked to his 
standards from the interior; so that, by the be- 
ginning of January, 1797, he had forty-six thou- 
sand men under arms. 
Mantua, and the remainder of the army was on 


the line of the Adige, from the edge of the Po to» 


the rocks of Montebaldo.+ 

It was high time that the Imperialists should 
advance to the relief of this fortress, which was 
now reduced to the last extremity from want of 
provisions. Ata council of war held in the end 


of December, it was decided that it was indis-- 


pensable that instant intelligence should be sent 
to Alvinzi of their desperate situation. The 
English officer attached to the garrison volun- 
teered to perform in person the perilous mission, 
which he executed with equal courage and ad- 
dress. He set out, disguised as a peasant, from 
Mantua, on the 29th of December, at nightfall, 
in the midst of a deep fall of snow, eluded the 
vigilance of the French patrols, and after sur- 


mounting a thousand hardships and dangers, ar- 


rived at the headquarters of Alvinzi, at Bassa- 
no, on the 4th of January, the day after the con- 
ferences at Vicenza were broken up. 
destinies awaited this enterprising officer.§ He 
was Colonel Graham, afterward victor at Barros- 
sa, and the first British general who planted the 
English standard on the soil of France. 

The Austrian plan of attack on this occasion, 
was materially different from what they make a 


it had formerly been. Adhering fourth effort to. 


still to their favourite system of di- relieve Mantua. 


viding their forces, and being masters of the: 
course of the Brenta from Bassano to Roveredo,. 


they transferred the bulk of their troops to the 
Upper Adige, where Alvinzi himself took the 
command of thirty-five thousand men. A sub- 


ordinate force of fifteen thousand was destined 


to advance by the plain of Padua to Mantua, 
witha view to raise the siege, extricate Wurm- 
ser, and push on to the Ecclesiastical States, 
where the pope had recently been making great 
preparations, and from whose levies it was hoped 
the numerous staff and dismounted dragoons of 
the veteran marshal would form an efficient 
force. This project had every appearance of 
success; but, unfortunately, it became known to 
the French general, from the despatches which 
announced it to Wurmser falling into his hands: 

'* Report, Dec., 1796, by Clarke. Confid. Corresp. 

+ Hard., iv., 136, 146, 149. 

+ Jom., ix., 262. Th.,.viii., 507, 

§ Hard., iv., 153, 154 
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as the messenger who bore them was on the 
point of clearing the last lines of the blockade 
of Mantua.* \ 
On the 12th of January, 1797, the advanced 
Jan. 12, 1797. guard of Alvinzi attacked the Re- 
They advance publican posts on the Montebaldo, 
to Rivoli. and forced them back to the plateau 
of Rivoli; while, on the same day, the troops in 
the plain pushed forward, drove in all the French 
videttes towards Porto Legnago, and maintained 
a desultory fire along the whole line of the Lower 
Adige. For some time Napoleon was uncer- 
tain on which side the principal attack would be 
made; but soon the alarming accounts of the 
great display of force on the upper part of the 
river, and the secret intelligence which he re- 
ceived from treachery at the Austrian head- 
quarters, left no doubt that the enemy’s principal 
forces were accumulated near Rivoli; and, ac- 
cordingly, he set out with the whole centre of his 
army to support Joubert, who was there strug- 
Jan. 14, 1797. gling with immensely superior for- 
ces. He arrived at two in the morn- 
ing on the plateau of Rivou1; the weather was 
clear and beautiful; an unclouded moon silver- 
ed the fir-clad precipices of the mountains; but 
the horizon to the northward was illuminated by 
the fires of innumerable bivouacs, and from the 
neighbouring heights his experienced eye could 
discover the lights of nearly forty thousand men. 
This great force was divided into five columns, 
which filled the whole space between the Adige 
and the Lake of Guarda: the principal one, 
under Quasdanovich, composed of all the ar- 
tillery, cavalry, and a strong body of grena- 
diers, followed the high road on the right, and 
was destined to ascend the plateau by the zigzag 
and steep ascent which led to its summit. Three 
other corps of infantry received orders to climb 
the amphitheatre of mountains which surround- 
ed it in front, and, when the action was engaged 
on the high road, descend upon the French 
army; while a fifth, under Lusignan, was di- 
yected to wind round the base of the plateau, 
gain the high road in their rear, and cut off their 
retreat to Verona. The plan was ably conceiv- 
ed, and had nearly succeeded:t with a general 
of inferior ability to Napoleon, and troops of 
less resolution than his army, it unquestionably 
would have done so. “ 

To oppose this great force Napoleon had only 
thirty thousand men, but he had the advantage 
of being in position on a plain, elevated among 
the mountains, while his adversaries must ne- 
cessarily be fatigued in endeavouring to reach 
it; and he had sixty pieces of cannon, and a nu- 
merous body of cavalry, in excellent condition. 
He immediately perceived that it was necessary, 
at all hazards, to keep his ground on the plateau; 
and, by so doing, he hoped to prevent the junc- 
tion of the enemy’s masses, and overthrow them 
separately. Before daybreak he moved forward 
the titailleurs of Joubert to drive back the ad- 
vanced posts of the Imperialists, who had already 
ascended to the plateau, and by the light of the 
moon arranged his whole force with admirable 
precision on its summit. 

The action began at nine o’clock, by the Aus- 

trian columns, which descended 
14th Jan. Bat- from the semicircular heights of the 
the ak sage: Montebaldo, attacking the French 

4 , iii., 408, 409. 

+ Th ee ae: Nap., iii, 414. Jom., ix., 275. 
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stationed there were broken, and fled in disorcer; 
upon which Napoleon galloped to the village of 
Rivoli, where the division uf Massena, which 
had marched all night, was reposing from its fa- 
tigues, led it to the front, and, by a vigorous 
charge, restored the combat in that quarter. 
This check, however, had forced Joubert on the 
right to give ground; the divisions in front pressed 
down upon the plateau, while at the same instant 
the head of the column of the imperial gyez.adiers 
appeared at the top of the zigzag windings cf the 
high road, having, by incredible efforts of valonr, 
forced that perilous ascent, and their cavalry axud 
artillery began to debouch upon the level sur- 
face at its summit. Meanwhile, the division of 
Lusignan, which had wound unperceived round 
the flanks of the Republicans, appeared directly 
in their rear, and the imperial soldiers, deeming 
the destruction of the French army certain, gave 
loud cheers. on all sides, which re-echoed from 
the surrounding cliffs, and clapped their hands 
as they successively took up their ground. The 
Republicans, attacked in front, flank, and rear at 
the same time, saw their retreat cut off, and no 
resource from the bayonets of the Austrians but 
in the precipices of the Alps.* 

At this perilous moment, the presence of mind, 
of Napoleon did not forsake him, He instantly, 
in order to gain time, sent a flag of truce to Al- 
vinzi, proposing a suspension of arms for half an 
hour, as he had some propositions to make in 
consequence of the arrival of a courier with de- 
spatches from Paris. 'The Austrian general, 
ever impressed with the idea that military were 


.to be subordinate to diplomatic operations, fell 


into the snare; the suspension, at the critical 
moment, was agreed to; and the march of the 
Austrians was suspended at the very moment 
when the soldiers, with loud shouts, were ex- 
claiming, “We have them! we have them!” Ju- 
not repaired to the Austrian headquarters, from 
whence, after a conference of an hour, he return- 
ed, as might have been expected, without having 
come to any accommodation; but, meanwhile, the 
critical period had passed; Napoleon had gained. 
time to face the danger, and made the movements 
requisite to repel these numerous attacks. Jou- 
bert, with the light infantry, was ordered to face 
about on the extreme right to oppose Quasdano- 
vich, while Leclere and Lasalle, with the light 
cavalry and flying artillery, flew to the menaced 
point; and a regiment of infantry was directed 
to the heights of Tiffaro, to make head against 
the corps of Lusignan, far from being discon- 
certed by the appearance of the troops in his rear, 
he exclaimed, pointing to them, “These are al- 
ready our prisoners;” and the confident tone in 
which he spoke soon communicated itself to the 
soldiers, who repeated the cheering expression. 
The head of Quasdanovich’s division, which had. 
so bravely won the ascent, received in front by a 
terrible fire of grapeshot, charged on one flank 
by Lasalle’s horse, and exposed on the other to a 
close discharge of musketry from Jcubert, broke 
and staggered backward down the steep. The 
fugitives, rushing headlong through the column 
which was toiling up, soon threw the whole into 
inextricable confusion ; horse, foot, and cannon 
struggled together, under a plunging fire from the 
French batteries, which blew up some ammunt- 
tion-wagons, and produced a scene of frightful 
disorder. No sooner was the plateau delivered 
from this flank attack, than Napoleon aceumu- 


* Nap., iii, 416. Th. viii, 516, Jom, viii., 279, 
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lated his forces on the troops which had descend- 
ed from the semicircle of the Montebaldo, and 
that gallant band, destitute of artillery, and de- 
prived now of the expected aid from the corps in 
flank, soon gave way, and fled in confusion to 
the mountains, where great numbers were made 
prisoners.* — iose 

During these decisive successes, the division 
Decisive vic- Of Lusignan had gained ground on 
tory of Na- the troops opposed to it, and came to 
poleon. the heights in rear of the army in 
time to witness the destruction of the three divis- 
ions in the mountains. From that moment they 
foresaw their own fate. The victorious troops 
were speedily directed against this brave divis- 
ion, now insulated from all support, and depress- 
ed by the ruin which it had witnessed in the other 
parts of the army. For some time they stood 
firm; but the fire of fifteen pieces of heavy artil- 
lery, to which they had nothing to oppose, at 
length compelled them to retreat; and, before 
they had receded far, they met the division of 
Ney, the reserve of Massena, which was ap- 
proaching. Such was the consternation produ- 
ced by this unexpected apparition, that the whole 
division laid down its arms; while Quasdano- 
vich, now left to his own resources, retired up 
the valley of the Adige, and the broken remains 
of the centre divisions sought refuge behind the 
rocky stream of the Tasso.t ~ 

Not content with these splendid triumphs, Na- 
He hastens Poleon, on the very night in which they 
to the Low- were gained, flew to the assistance of 
er Adige. the troops on the Lower Adige, with 
part of the division of Massena, which had 
marched all the preceding night, and fought on 
the following day. It was full time that he should 
do so, for on the very day on which the battle of 
Rivoli was fought, Provera had forced the pas- 
sage of the Adige at Anghiari, and marched be- 
tween Augereau and the blockading force by 
Sanguenetto to the neighbourhood of Mantua, 
of which he threatened to raise the siege on the 
following morning. Augereau, it is true, had 
collected his forces, attacked the rear-guard of 
the Austrians during their march, and taken fif- 
teen hundred prisoners and fourteen pieces of 
eannon; but still the danger was imminent that 
the main body of Provera’s forces would gain the 
fort of St. George, and put the blockading force 
between two fires. Fully aware of the danger,t 
Napoleon marched all night and the whole of the 
following day, and arrived in the evening in the 
neighbourhood of Mantua. 

Meanwhile the hussars of Hohenzollern pre- 
15thJan sented themselves, at sunrise on the 15th, 

“at the gate of St. George, and being 

dressed in white cloaks, were nearly mistaken 
for a regiment of French, and admitted within 
the walls. But the error having been discovered 
by an old sergeant who was cutting wood near 
the gate, the drawbridge was suddenly drawn up, 
and the alarm communicated to the garrison. 
Hohenzollern advanced at the gallop, but before 
ne could get in the gates were closed, and a dis- 
charge of grapeshot repulsed the assailants. All 
that day the garrison under Miollis combated 
on the ramparts, and gave time for the succours 
Operations of fom Rivoli to arrive. Provera sent 
Provera there, @ bark across the lake to warm 
who is forced Wurmser of his approach, and con- 
to surrender. Gert a general attack, on the next 

* Jom., viii., 282, 283. Th., viii., 518. Nap., iii., 416, 
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day, upon the blockading force; and in pursu- 
ance of the summons, the brave veteran pre- 
sented himself at the trenches on the following 
morning with a large part ofthe garrison. But the 
arrival of Napoleon not only frustrated 16th J: 
all these preparations, but proved fatal oo 
to Provera’s division. During the night he 
pushed forward four regiments, which he had 
brought with him, between the fort of Favourite 
and St. George, so as to prevent Wurmser from 
effecting a junction with the Austrians, who ap- 
proached to raise the siege, and strengthened 
Serrurier at the former point, in order to enable 
him to repel any attack from the garrison. At 
daybreak the battle commenced at all points. 
Wurmser, after an obstinate conflict, was thrown 
back into the fortress; while Provera, surround- 
ed by superior forces, and tracked in all his 
doublings, like a furious stag by ruthless hunt- 
ers,* was compelled to lay down his arms, with 
six thousand men. In this engagement the 57th 
regiment acquired the surname of the Terrible, 
from the fury with which it threw itself on the 
Austrian line. It was commanded by VicrTor, 
afterward Duke of Belluno. 

Thus, in three days, by his admirable disposi- 
tions and the extraordinary activity 
of his troops, did Napoleon not onl 
defeat two Austrian armies of muc 
greater force, taken together, than his own, but 
took from them eighteen thousand prisoners, 
twenty-four standards, and sixty pieces of cannon. 
Such was the loss of the enemy besides in killed 
and wounded, that the Austrians were totally dis- 
abled from keeping the field, and the French left 
in undisputed possession of the whole peninsula. 
History has few examples to exhibit of success- 
es so decisive, achieved by forces so inconsider- 
able.it 

This was the last effort of which Austria was - 
capable, and the immediate consequence of its 
defeat the complete subjugation of the peninsula. 
The remains of Alvinzi’s corps retired in oppo- 
site directions, one part towards Trent, and 
another towards Bassano. Napoleon, whose 
genius never appeared so strongly as in pursu- 
ing the remains of a beaten army, followed them 
up without intermission. Laudohn, who had 
taken post at Roveredo with eight thousand men, 
in order to defend as long as possible the valley 
of the Wad Adige, was driven by Joubert suc- 
cessively from that town and Trent, with the loss 
of five hundred prisoners, while Massena, by a 
rapid march over the mountains, made himself 
master of Primolano, descended into the gorges 
of the Val Sugana, turned the position of Bassa- 
no, and drove the Austrians, with the loss of a 

* Th., viii., 521. Nap., iii., 421. 

t Jom., viii., 294. Nap., iii., 422. 

+ In their report on these disasters, the Aulic Council 
generously threw no blame on Alvinzi, but openly avowed 
the treachery at their headyuarters, which made all their 
designs. known ‘before they were carried into execution. 
“The chief fatality,” said they, ‘consisted in this, that our 
designs were constantly made known to the enemy before 
they were acted upon. Treachery rendered abortive the 
combinations of Marshal Wurmser for the relief of Mantua: 
treachery plunged Alvinzi into all his misfortunes. Gen- 
eral Bonaparte himself says in his report, that from different 
sources he had become acquainted with the designs of the 
enemy before their execution ; and on the last occasion, it 
was only on the 4th of January that Alvinzi received his in- 
structions for the attack, and on the 2d of January it was 
published by Bonaparte in the Gazette of Milan.” Alvinzi, 
notwithstanding his disasters, was continued in favour ; but 
Provera was exiled to his estates in Carinthia, upon the 
ground that he had transgressed his orders in advancing 
against Mantua before he had received intelligence of the 
progress of Alvinzi,—H ARDENBERG, iv., 164, 167. 
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thousand prisoners, through Treviso to the oppo- 
site bank of the Tagliamento, where Alvinzi at 
length, by the valley of the Drave, reunited the 
remnant of his scattered torces.* 
Notwithstanding these disasters, the public 
spirit of the Austrian monarchy remained un- 
subdued, and the cabinet of Vienna continued 
unshaken in its resolution to prosecute the war 
with vigour. On the other hand, the Directory 
were so much impressed with the imminent risk 
which the Italian army had run both at Arcola 
and Rivoli, and the evident peril to the Republic 
from the rising fame and domineering character 
of Napoleon, that they were very desirous of 
peace, and authorized Clarke to sign it, on con- 
dition that Belgium and the frontier of the Rhine 
were given. to France, an indemnity secured to 
the stadtholder in Germany, and all its posses- 
sions restored to Austria in Italy. But Napoleon 
again resolutely opposed these instructions, and 
would not permit Clarke to open the proposed 
negotiations. “Before Mantua falls,” said he, 
“every negotiation is premature, and Mantua 
will be in our hands in fifteendays. These con- 
ditions will never meet with my approbation. 
The Republic is entitled, besides the frontier of 
the Rhine, to insist for the. establishment of a 
state in Italy which may secure the French in- 
fluence there, and retain in its subjection Genoa, 
Sardinia, and the pope. Without that, Venice, 
enlightened at last as to its real dangers, will 
unite with the emperor, and restrain the growth 
of Democratic principles in its Italian posses- 
sions.” The influence of Napoleon again pre- 
-vailed ; the proposed negotiation never was 
opened, and Clarke remained at Milan, occupied 
with his subordinate duty of investigating the 
rapacity of the commissaries of the army.t 
Mantua did not long hold out after the de- 
struction of the last army destined 
for its relief. The half of its once 
numerous garrison was in the hospi- 
tal; they had consumed all their horses, and the 
troops, placed for months on half rations, had 
nearly exhausted all their provisions. In this 
extremity, Wurmser proposed to Serrurier to 
capitulate: the French commander stated that 
he could give no definitive answer till the arrival 
of the general-in-chief. Napoleon, in conse- 
quence, hastened to Roverbella, where he found 
Klenau, the Austrian aid-de-camp, expatiating 
on the powerful means of resistance which 
Wurmser enjoyed, and the great stores of pro- 
visions which still remained in the magazines. 
Wrapped in his cloak near the fire, he overheard 
the conversation without taking any part in it, 
or making himself known; when it was conclu- 
ded, he approached the table, took up the pen, 
and wrote on the margin his answer to all the 
propositions of .Wurmser, and, when it was fin- 
ished, said to Klenau, “If Wurmser had only 
provisions for eighteen or twenty days, and he 
spoke of surrendering, he would have merited no 
favourable terms; but I respect the age, the val- 
ow:, and the misfortunes of the marshal; here 
are the conditions which I offer him, if he sur- 
render to-morrow; should he delay a fortnight, a 
month, or two months, he shall have the same 
conditions ; he may wait till he has consumed 
his last morsel of bread. I am now about to 
cross the Po to march upon Rome: return and 
cemmunicate my intentions to your general.” 


Surrender of 
Mantua. 
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The aid-de-camp, who now perceived that he was 
in presence of Napoleon, was penetrated with 
gratitude for the generosity of the conqueror; 
and, finding that it was useless longer to dissem- 
ble, confessed that they had only provisions left 
for three days. ‘The terms of capitulation were 
immediately agreed on; Napoleon set out him- 
self to Florence to conduct the expedition against 
Rome, and Serrurier had the honour of seeing 
the marshal, with all his staff, defile before him. 
Napoleon had too much grandeur of mind to in- 
sult the vanquished veteran by his own presence 
on the occasion; his delicacy was observed by 
all Europe; and, like the statues of Brutus and 
Cassius at the funeral of Junia, was the more 
present to the mind because he was withdrawn 
from the sight.* 

By this capitulation, Wurmser was allowed 
to retire to Austria with all his staff and five 
hundred men; the remainder of the garrison, 
which, including the sick, was still eighteen 
thousand strong, surrendered their arms, and 
were conveyed to Trieste to be exchanged. Fif- 
ty standards, a bridge equipage, and above five 
hundred pieces of artillery, comprising all those 
captured at the raising of the first siege, fell into 
the hands of the conqueror.t 

Having achieved this great conquest, Napole- 
on directed his arms against Rome. napoleon 
The power which had vanquished, after zarches 
so desperate a struggle, the strength of tcvards 
Austria, was not long of crushing the Reme. 
feeble forces of the Church. During the strife 
on the Adige, the pope had refused to ratify the 
treaty of Bologna, and had openly engaged in 
hostile measures at the conclusion of the cam- 
paign, in conjunction with the forces of Austria. 
The French troops, in consequence, crossed the 
Apennines; and, during the march, Wurmser 
had an opportunity of returning the generous 
conduct of his adversary, by putting him on his 
guard against a conspiracy which had been 
formed against his, life, and which was the 
means of causing it tobe frustrated. The papal 
troops were routed on the banks of the Senio: 
like the other Italian armies, they fled on the 
first onset, and Junot, after two hours’ hard ri- 
ding, found it impossible to make up with their 
cavalry. Ancona was speedily taken, with twelve 
hundred men and one hundred and twenty pieces 
of cannon, while a small column on the other 
side of the Apennines pushed as far as Foligno, 
and threatened Rome itself. Nothing remained 
to the Vatican but submission; and peace was 
concluded at Tolentino on the 19th of February, 
on terms the most humiliating to y 
the Holy See. The pope engaged Bee tekatins 
to close his ports against the allies, between France 
to cede Avignon and the Venaisin’ 24 the pope 
to France; to abandon Bologna, Ferrara, and 
the whole of Romagna to its allies in the Milan- 
ese; to admit a garrison of French troops into 
Ancona till the conclusion of a general peace; 
and to pay a contribution of thirty millions of 
franes to the victorious Republic. Besides this, 
he was obliged to surrender a hundred of his 
principal works of art to the French commis- 
sioners:; the trophies of ancient and modern ge- 
nius were seized on with merciless rapacity; 
and, in a short time, the noblest specimens of 
the fine arts which existed in the world, the 
Apollo Belvidere, the Laocoon, the Transfigura- 


* Nap., iii., 423, 425. Th., viii., 523,524. O’Meara, i, 
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tion of Raphael, the Madonna del Foligno, and 
the St. Jerome of Domenichino, were placed on 
the banks of the Seine.*+ . 

Such was the campaign of 1796: glorious to 
the French arms, memorable in the 
history of the world. Certainly on 
no former occasion had successes so 
great been achieved in so short a time, or powers 
So vast been vanquished by forces so inconsid- 
erable. From maintaining a painful contest on 
the mountain ridges of their own frontier, from 
defending the Var and the Maritime Alps, the 
Republicans found themselves transported to the 
Tyrol and the Tagliamento, threatening the he- 
reditary states of Austria, and subduing the whole 
southern powers of Italy, An army which never 
mustered fifty thousand men in the field, though 
maintained by successive re-enforcements nearly 
at that amount, had not only broken through the 
barrier of the Alps, subdued Piedmont, conquer- 
ed Lombardy, humbled the whole Italian states, 
but defeated, and almost destroyed, four powerful 
armies which Austria raised to defend her pos- 
sessions, and wrenched the keys of Mantua from 
her grasp, under the eyes of the greatest array of 
armed men she had ever sent into the field. Suc- 
cesses so immense, gained against forces so vast 
and efforts so indefatigable, may almost be pro- 
nounced unparalleled in the annals of war.t 

But, although its victories in the field had been 
so brilliant, the internal situation of the Repub- 
lic was in the highest degree discouraging ; and 
it was more than doubtful whether it could con- 
tinue for any length of time even so glorious a 
contest. Its condition is clearly depicted in a se- 
cret report, presented, by order of the Directory, 
on the 20th of December, 1796, by Ggneral 
Clarke to Napoleon: “ The lassitude of war is 
experienced in all parts of the Republic. The 
people ardently desire peace; their murmurs 
are loud that it is not already concluded. The 
legislature desires it, commands it, no matter at 
what price; and its continued refusal to furnish 
the Directory the necessary funds to carry on the 
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* Jom., viii., 312, 313. Nap., iii, 425. O’Mea., ii., 127. 
t+ This treaty was concluded by the French under the 
idea that it would eventually prove fatal to the Holy See. 
Napoleon proposed to overturn at once the papal govern- 
ment: “Can we not,” said he, “unite Modena, Ferrara, 
and Romagna, and so form a powerful republic? May we 
not give Rome to the King of Spain on condition that he 
recognises the new Republic? I will give peace to the 
pope on condition that he gives us 3,000,000 of the treasure 
at Loretto, and pays the 15,000,000 which remain for the 
armistice. Rome cannot long exist, deprived of its richest 
possessions ; a revolution will speedily break out there.”* 
On their side, the Directory wrote as follows to N apoleon : 
‘Your habits of reflection, general, must have taught you 
that the Roman Catholic religion is the irreconcilable ene- 
my of the Republic. The Directory, therefore, invite you 
to do everything in your power to destroy the papal govern- 
ment, without in any degree compromising the fate of your 
army, either by subjecting Rome to another power, or, what 
would be better still, by establishing in its interior such a 
g wernment as may render the rule of the priests odious and 
© ntemptible : secure the grand object, that the pope and the 
cardinals shall lose all hope of remaming at Rome, and may 
be compelled to seek an asylum in some foreign state, where 
they may be entirely stripped-of temporal power.”—Corres. 
Conf. de Napoleon, ii., 349. Harp., iv., 181, 182. 
+_In his confidential despatch to the Directory of the 28th 
of December, 1796, Napoleon states the force with which he 
commenced the campaign at thirty-eight thousand five hun- 
dred men, the subsequent re-enforcements at twelve thou- 
sand six handred, and the losses by death and incurable 
wounds at seven thousand. There can be no doubt that he 
enormously diminished his losses and re-enforcements ; for 
the Directory maintained that he had received re-enforce- 
ments to the amount of fifty-seven thousand men.—Corres. 
Conf., ii, 312. 
a ek oat ee.) 
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contest is the best proof of that fact. The finances 
are ruined; agriculture in vain demands the arms 
which are required for cultivation. The war is be- 
come so universal as to threaten to overturn the 
Republic; all parties, worn out with anxiety, de-' 
sire the termination of the Revolution. Should 

our internal misery continue, the people, exhaust- 

ed by suffering, having found none of the benefits 

which they expected, will establish a new order 

of things, which will, in its turn, generate fresh 

revolutions, and we shall undergo, for twenty or 

thirty years, all. the agonies consequent on such 

convulsions.”* 

Much of Napoleon’s suecess was no doubt 
owing to the admirable character, Extraordinary 
unwearied energy, and indomitable composition of 
courage of the troops which compo- the French 
sed the French army. The world *™Y- 
had never seen an array framed of such materi- 
als. The terrible whirlwind which had over- 
thrown the fabric of society in France, the patri- 
otic spirit which had brought its whole pdpula- 
tion into the field, the grinding misery which had 
forced all its activity into war, had formed a’ 
union of intelligence, skill, and ability among 
the private soldiers such as had never before 
been witnessed in modern warfare. The mid- 
dling—even the higher ranks, were to be seen 
with a musket on their shoulders; the great ley- 
ies of 1793 had spared neither high nor low; 
the career of glory and ambition could be enter- 
ed only through the humble portals of the biyou- 
ack. Hence it was that the spirit which anima- 
ted them was so fervent, and their intelligence 
so remarkable, that the humblest grenadiers an- 
ticipated all the designs of their commanders 
and knew of themselves, in every situation of 
danger and difficulty, what shculd be done. 
When Napoleon spoke to them, in his procla- 
mations, ot Brutus, Scipio, and Tarquin, he was 
addressing men whose hearts thrilled at the rec 
ollections which these names awaken; and when 
he led them into action, after a night-march of ten 
leagues, he commanded those who felt as thor- 
oughly as himself the inestimable importance 
of time in war. With truth might Napoleon 
say that his soldiers had surpassed the far-famed 
celerity of Ceesar’s legions.t 

But much as was owing to the troops who 
obeyed, still more was to be ascribed 
to the general who commanded in of Napoleon. 
this memorable campaign: In this His system of 
struggle is to be seen the commence- W2"- 
ment of the new system of tactics which Napo- 
leon brought to such perfection; that of accu- 
mulating forces in a central situation ; striking 
with the whole mass the detached wings of the 
enemy, Separating them from each other, and 
compensating by rapidity of movement for in- 
feriority of numbers. All his triumphs were 
achieved by the steady and skilful application of 
this principle. At Montenotte he broke into the 
centre of the Austro-Sardinian army when it 
was executing a difficult movement through the 
mountains, separated the Piedmontese from the 
Imperialists, accumulated an overwhelming force 
against the latter at Dego, and routed the former 
when detached from their allies at Mondovi. 
‘When Wurmser approached Verona, with his 
army divided into parts, separated from each 
other by a jake, Napoleon was on the brink of 
ruin; but he retrieved his affairs by sacrificing 
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«the siege of Mantua, and falling, with superior 
-mumbers, first on Quasdanovich at Lonato, and 
“then on Wurmser at Castiglione. When the 
second irruption of the Germans took place, and 
Wurmser still continued the system of dividing 
his troops, it was by a skilful use of his central 
ea that Napoleon defeated these efforts ; 
rat assailing with a superior force the subsidia- 
ty body at Rovoredo, and then pursuing, with 
the rapidity of lightning, the main body of the 
invaders through the gorges of the Brenta. 
When Alvinzi assumed the command, and Vau- 
bois was routed in the Tyrol, the affairs of the 
French were all but desperate; but the central 
positions and rapid movements of Napoleon 
again restored the balance; checking, in the first 
instance, the advance of Davidowich on the 
plateau of Rivoli, and next engaging in a mor- 
“fal strife with Alvinzi in the marshes of Arcola. 
"When Austria made her final effort, and Alvin- 
_ gi surrounded Joubert at Rivoli, it was only by 
the most rapid movements and almost incredible 
activity that the double attack was defeated, the 
same troops crushing the main body of the Aus- 
trians on the steeps of the Montebaldo, who af- 
terward surrounded Provera on the Lake of Man- 
tua. The same system was afterward pursued 
with the greatest success by Wellington in Por- 
-tugal, and Napoleon himself at Dresden, and in 
the plains of Champagne. 
But towards the success of such a a iagente 
Hees operations it is indispensable that 
ay oe “a troops who undertake it should 
against troops be superior in bodily activity and 
equally brave yoral courage to their adversaries, 
-and skilful. —_ and that the general-in-chief can se- 
eurely leave a slender force to cope with the enemy 
in ne quarter, while heis accumulating his mass- 
es to overwhelm them in another. Unless this 
is the case, the commander who throws himself, 
at the head of an inconsiderable body, into the 
midst of the enemy, will be certain of meeting 
instead of inflicting disaster. Without such a 
degree of courage and activity as enables him to 
-ealeulate with certainty upon hours, and some- 
times minutes, it is impossible to expect success 
-from such a hazardous system. Of this a signal 
roof occurred in Bohemia in 1813, when the 
rench, encouraged by their great triumph be- 
fore Dresden, threw themselves inconsiderately 
into the midst of the allies in the mountains of 
"Toplitz; but, meeting there with the undaunted 
Russian and Prussian forces, they experienced 
-the most dreadful reverses, and in a few days 
Jost the whole fruit of a mighty victory. 

The disasters of the Austrians were mainly 
Causes of the OWing to the injudicious system 
disasters of | which they so perseveringly adopt- 
the Austrians. ed, of dividing their force into sep- 

_arate bodies, and commencing an attack, at the 
same time, at stations so far distant that the’ at- 
tacking columns could render little assistance to 

each other. This system may succeed very 
well against ordinary troops or timorous gener- 
als, who, the moment they hear of their flank be- 
ing turned or their. communications menaced, 
jay down their arms or fall back; but against 
intrepid soldiers and a resolute commander, who 
turn fiercely on every side, and bring a prepon- 
derating mass first against one assailant and 
then another, itis almost sure of leading to dis- 
asters. The Aulic Council were not to blame 
for adopting this system, in the first instance, 

-against the French armies, because It might 

have been expected to succeed against ordinary 
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troops, and had done so in many previous in- 
stances, but they were inexcusable for continu- 
ing it so long after the character of the opponents 
with whom they had to deal had so fully dis- 
played itself. The system of concentric attacks 
rarely succeeds against an able and determined 
enemy, because the chances which the force in 
the centre has of beating. first one column and 
then another are so considerable. When it does, 
it is only when the different masses of the at- 
tacking party, as at Leipsic and Dresden, are so 
immense, that each can stand a separate encoun- 
ter for itself, or can fall back in the event of be- 
ing outnumbered, without seriously endangering, 
by such a retreat, the safety of the other assailing 
columns. 

The Italian campaign demonstrates, in the 
most signal manner, the vast impor- General re- 
tance of fortresses in war, and the flections on 
vital consequence of such a barrier the campaign. 
to arrest the course of military conquest. The 
surrender of the fortresses of Coni, Alexandria, 
and Tortona, by giving the French a secure base 
for their operations, speedily made them masters 
of the whole of Lombardy, while the single for- 
tress of Mantua arrested their victorious arms 
for six months, and gave time to Austria to col- 
lect no less than four powerful armies for its de- 
liverance. No man understood this better than 
Napoleon; and, accordingly, without troubling 
himself with the projects so earnestly pressed 
upon him of revolutionizing Piedmont, he grasp- 
ed the fortresses, and thereby laid the foundation 
for all his subsequent conquests. Without the 
surrender of the Piedmontese citadels, he would 
not have been able to push his advantages in It- 
aly beyond the Po; but for the bastions of Man- 
tua, he might have carried them, as in the suc- 
ceeding campaign, to the Danube. 

It is melancholy to reflect on the degraded 
state of the Italian powers during this terrible 
struggle. An invasion which brought on all her 
people unheard-of calamities, which overspread 
her plains with bloodshed, and exposed her cit- 
ies to rapine, was unable to excite the spirit of 
her pacific inhabitants; and neither of the con- 
tending powers deemed it worth their while to 
bestow a serious thought on the dispositions or 
assistance of the twenty millions of men who 
were to be the reward of the strife. The coun- 
try of Czsar and Scipio, of Cato and Brutus, 
beheld in silent dismay the protracted contest of 
two provinces of its ancient empire, and prepa- 
red to bow the neck in abject submission to 
either of its former vassals which might prove 
victorious in the strife. A division of the French 
army was sufficient to disperse the levies of the 
Roman people. Such is the consequence of po- 
litical divisions and long-continued prosperity, 
even in the richest and most favoured countries, 
and of that fatal policy which withers the spirits 
of men, by habituating them to degrading occu- 
pations, and renders them incapable of asserting 
their national ‘independence, by destroying the 
warlike spirit by which alone it can be perma- 
nently secured. : : 

Finally, this campaign evinced, in the most 
signal manner, the persevering char- Unconquera- 
acter and patriotic spirit of the Aus- le tenaguey of 
trian people, and the prodigious ofa: Moe eae 
forts “of which its monarchy is capable when 
roused by real danger to vigorous exertion. — It 
is impossible to contemplate, without admira- 
tion, the vast armies which they successively 
sent into the field, and the unconquerable cour- 
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age with which they returned to a contest where 
so many thousands of their countrymen had per- 
ished before them. Had they been guided by 
greater or opposed by less ability, they unques- 
tionably would have been successful; and even 
against soldiers of the Italian army and the genius 
of Napoleon, the scales of fortune repeatedly hung 
equal. A nation, capable of such’ sacrifices, 
can hardly ever be permanently subdued ; a gov- 
ernment, actuated by such steady principles, 
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must ultimately be triumphant. Such, accord- 
ingly, has been the case in the present instance = 
aristocratic firmness in the end asserted its wont- 
ed superiority over Democratic vigour; the 
dreams of Republican equality have been forgot- 
ten, but the Austrian government remains un-- 
changed; the French eagles have retired over 
the Alps, and Italy, the theatre of so much 
bloodshed, has finally remained to the success- 
ors of the Ceesars. 
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Wuen the Directory were called, by the sup- 
pression of the insurrection of the sections, and 


the establishment of the new Con- 
stitution, to the helm of the state, 
they found the Republic in a very 
critical situation, and its affairs ex- 
ternally and internally involved in 
almost insurmountable difficulties. 
The finances were in a state of in- 
creasing and inextricable confusion; the assig-- 
nats, which had for long constituted the sole re-- 
source of government, had fallen almost to noth-- 
ing; ten thousand francs in paper were barely 
worth twenty frances in specie, and the unbound- 
ed fall of that paper seemed to render the estab- 
lishment of any other circulating medium of the 
same description impossible. The taxes for 
many years back had been so ill paid, that Ra-- 
mel, the minister of finance, estimated the ar-- 
rears in his department at fifteen hundred millions. 
in specie, or above £60,000,000 sterling. The ar- 
mies, destitute of pay, ill equipped, worse clothed, 
were discontented, and the recent disasters on 
the Rhine had completely broken the susceptible 
spirit’of the French soldiers. The artillery and 
cavalry were without horses; the infantry, de- 
pressed by suffering and dejected by defeat, were 
deserting in great numbers, and seeking a refuge 
in their homes from the toils and the miseries of 
war. The contest in La Vendée was still un- 
extinguished; the Republican armies had been- 
driven with disgrace behind the Rhine, and the- 
troops in the Maritime Alps, worn out with pri-- 
vations, could not be relied on with certainty 
for offensive operations.* _ 
Ae BS ihe oct Bie the external relations 
of the Republic had eminently im- 
proved, and the vast pach of eas 
1794, even though succeeded by the had greatly 
lassitude and weakness of 1795, had improved. 
produced a most important effect on the relative. 
situation of the belligerent powers. Spain, de- 
feated and humiliated, had sued for peace; and 
the treaty of Bale, by liberating the armies of the: 
eastern and western Pyrenees, had both enabled 
the French government to re-enforce the armies. 
of La Vendée, and to afford means to the young” 
conqueror of the sections of carrying the Re- 
publican standards into the plains of Lombardy. 
Prussia had retired without either honour or ad- 
vantage from the struggle; the Low Countries 
were not only subdued, but their resources turn- 
ed against the allied powers; and the whole 
weight of the contest on the Rhine, it was plain, 
must now fall on the Austrian monarchy. Eng- 
land, baffled and disgraced on the Continent, was: 
not likely to take any effective part in military- 
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warfare, and there seemed little doubt that the 
ower which had recently defeated all the coa- 
esced armies of Europe would be able to sub- 
due the brave but now unaided forces of the Im- 
perialists. 

Aware of the coming danger, Mr. Pitt had, in 
Sept. 27, 1795. the September preceding, concluded 
Triple alli- 2 triple alliance between Great Brit- 
ance of Eng- ian, Austria, and Russia: but the 
land, Russia, forces of Russia were too far distant, 
and the danger to its possessions too 


"remote, to permit any material aid to be early 


acquired from its immense resources. It was 
not till a later period, and till the fire had con- 
sumed its own vitals, that the might of this gi- 
gantic power was effectually roused, and the le- 
gions of the North brought to reassert their 
wonted superiority over the forces of Southern 
Europe.* 

The condition of England, in the close of 1795 
Painful divis. 2nd the beginning of 1796, was near- 
jon of opinion ly as distracted, so far as opinion 
in England on went, as that of France. The con- 
the war. tinued disasters of the war, the press- 
ure of new and increasing taxation, the apparent 
hopelessness of continuing the struggle with a 
military power whom all the armies of Europe 
had proved unable to subdue, not only gave 
new strength and vigour to the Whig party, who 
had all along opposed hostilities, but induced 
many thoughtful men, who had concurred at first 
in the necessity of combating the Revolutionary 
mania, to hesitate as to any farther continuance 
of the contest. So violent had party spirit be- 
come, and so completely had it usurped the place 
of patriotism or reason, that many of the popular 
leaders had come to wish anxiously for the tri- 
umph of theirenemies. It wasno longet a sim- 
ple disapprobation of the war which they felt, 
but a fervent desire that it might terminate to 
the disadvantage of their country, and that the 
Republican might triumph over the British 
arms. They thought that there was no chance 
of Parliamentary reform being carried, or any 
considerable addition to Democratic power ac- 
quired, unless the ministry was dispossessed ; and 
to accomplish this object, they hesitated not to 


betray their wish for the success of this inveterate 
enemy of their country. These animosities pro-. 


duced their usual effect of rendering the mod- 
erate or rational equally odious to both parties: 
whoever deplored the war was reputed a foe to 
his country ;t whoever pronounced it necessary 
was deemed a conspirator against its liberty, and 
an abettor of arbitrary power. 

These ill-humours, which were afloat during 
Violence of the whole of the summer of 1795, broke 
the parties Out into acts of open violence in the 
inthe close autumnofthat year. The associations 
of 1795. for the purpose of obtaining Parlia- 
mentary reform increased in boldness and activ- 
ity: among them were many emissaries of the 
French government, and numbers of natives of 
this country, who had thrown off all connexion 
wih it in their hearts, and were become its most 
violent and rancorous enemies. ‘They deluded 
immense bodies of men by the seducing language 
of freedom which they used, and the alluring 
prospect of peace which they held forth ; and, un- 


‘der the banner of reform, succeeded in assem- 


bling, in every quarter, all that ambition had 
which was reckless, with all that indigence could 
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collect which was desperate. These causes of 
discontent were increased by the high price of 
provisions, the natural consequence of the in- 
creased consumption and enlarged circulating: 
medium required in the war, but which the low- 
er orders, under the instigation of their dema- 
gogues, ascribed entirely to the ministry, and the 
crusade which they had undertaken against the 
liberties of mankind.* 

On occasion of the king’s going to Parliament, 
at its opening, on the 29th of Octo- 
ber, 1795, these discontents broke out ones es 
into open outrages of the most dis- ing to Parlia- 
graceful kind, ‘The royal carriage ™ent- 
was surrounded by an immense crowd of turbu- 
lent persons, loudly demanding peace and the 
dismissal of Mr. Pitt. One of the windows was 
broken by a stone, or bullet from an air-gun; 
showers of stones were thrown at the state coach, 
both going and returning from Parliament; and 
the monarch narrowly escaped the fury of the 
populace in his way from St. James’s Palace to 
Buckingham House. These outrages, however; 
tended only to strengthen the hands of govern- 
ment, by demonstrating to all reasonable men to 
what excesses the populace would speedily be. 
driven, if not restrained by a firm hand, and how 
thin was the partition which separated this coun- 
try from the horrors of the French Revolution. 

In debating on the address, Mr. Fox main- 


| tained that the representations of arguments of 


ministers were flattering and delu- the opposition 
sive; that £100,000,000 had already on the war. 
been added to the national debt, and £4,000,000 
a year to the permanent taxes; that the coalition 
had been everywhere defeated, and the French 
were preparing to invade Italy with a powerful 
army; that the example of America proved how 
fallacious was the hope, that a nation resolved 
to be free could be reduced to extremity by the 
mere failure of pecuniary resources; that the al- 
leged danger of concluding peace with a revolu- 
tionary power had been surmounted by the des- 
potic governments of Spain and Prussia, and if 
so, what peril could arise from it to the constitu- 
tional monarchy of England? that we had, ia 
truth, no allies, but a mere set of mercenary as+ 
sociates, who would leave our interests the mo- 
ment that it suited their own convenience; and 
that the severe scarcity, which now desolated alk 
Europe seemed to be the consequence of the obr 
stacles to cultivation which the ravages of war 
occasioned, and could not be expected to termi- 
nate while they continued.t 

On the other hand, it was urged by Mr. Pitt, 
that every consideration, both of jus- ne ; 
tice and policy, called upon us for a government. 
vigorous prosecution of the contest; 
that notwithstanding his successes in the field, 
the enemy now began to feel his debility, and 


| had, in consequence, evinced a disposition to ac- 


commodate, which he had never before done; 
that the French paper was now at little more 
than a hundredth part of its nominal value; and 
though the enormous sum of £750,000,000 worth 
of assignats had been created, this quantity was 
hourly on the increase. That it was incredible 
that a nation reduced to such straits could long 
support a contest with the formidable enemies 
who were preparing to assail it by land and sea 
and that the system of maintaining war by the 
heinous method of confiscations and a forced par 
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"per currency, however successful for the time, 
must lead in the end to ruin. That the num- 
bers of the French armies, and the desperate 
Spirit by which they were animated, arose from 
‘the misery of the country, the stagnation of in- 
dustry, and the impossibility of finding subsist- 
ence in pacific employments; but that this sys- 
tem, however successful when a war of inva- 
sion and plunder was carried on, could not be 
‘maintained for any length of time when the 
French armies were repelled to their own fron- 
‘tiers, and compelled to subsist on their own re- 
Sources. That now, therefore, was the time, 
‘when the enemy’s breath was so evidently fail- 
ing, to press him hard on every side, and reduce 
him to such a peace as might protect Europe from 
Gallic aggression, and England from Republi- 
can innovation.* 

Such were the arguments urged in public, both 
in the House of Lords and Commons, on the pol- 
“icy of continuing the war; and both houses, by 
a great majority, supported the administration; 
the numbers being in the lower house 240 to 59. 
But the real motives which influenced both sides 
were materially different. It was a domestic 
‘war which was really waged ; it was the contest 
between Aristocratic ascendency and Democratic 
ambition which, at bottom, divided the country, 
Real objects 2nd excited the fierce and implacable 
inview by passions by which all classes were ac- 
the different tuated. ‘The popular party perceived 
pater: that their chance of success was alto- 
gether nugatory while the firm hand which now 
held the reins continued at the head of affairs, 
-and that, while the national spirit was excited by 
the war with France, the ascendency of the Con- 
servative party might be looked upon as certain; 
while the adherents to ancient institutions felt 
that the continuance of the contest at any price 
was preferable to the flood of Democracy with 
which they would be deluged at its close, and 
‘that, till the excitement created by the French 
Revolution had subsided, no passion but that for 
‘war could be relied on to counteract its effects. 
‘Thus, though the ground on which the parties 
engaged was the expedience of continuing the 
“strife, the object which both parties had really 
in view was the form of domestic government, 
and the passions which actuated them, in truth, 
the same as those which distracted France and 
«agitated Europe. 

To enable government to carry on the war, 
Suppliesvo- Parliament voted supplies to the 
ted by Par- amount of £27,500,000, exclusive of 
tiament. the interest of the debt; and in this 
‘was included the enormous sum of £18,000,000 
contracted by loan, the annual charge of which 
‘was £1,100,000, which was provided for by a con- 
siderable addition to the assessed taxes. But 
‘the total expenditure of the year amounted to 
£37,500,000, and the remainder was raised, in 
spring, 1796, by exchequer bills and annuities, 
to the amount of £13,500,000, which made the 
total loan of that year £31,500,000. Mr. Pitt 
stated it as a most remarkable circumstance, that 
in the fourth year of so expensive a war, this 
sarge loan was obtained at so low a rate as four 
and a half per cent.; and, without doubt, it was 
a signal proof of the profusion of capital and con- 
fidence in government which prevailed in Brit- 
ain. But he forgot the ruinous terms on which 
“the loan was contracted for future years; thata 
‘bond of £100 was given for every £60 advanced, 
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mense debt which the nation had never received. | 
This observation, how obvious soever, was not 
then perceived by the ablest persons even of 


repayment of the debt, and the nation reposed in 
fancied security on the moderate annual charge 
which the loan imposed on the country.* 
Another matter of the highest importance gave 
rise to the most vehement debates both pins against 
in the legislature and the country: public meet- 
this was the bills which government ings. 3 
brought forward for additional security to the 
king’s person, and the prevention of seditious 
meetings.t No measure had been brought for- 
ward by government since the Revolution which © 
excited such vehement opposition, both in the 
legislature and the country, as these celebrated 
statutes, which were stigmatized by the popular 
party as the Pitt and Grenville acts, in order that 
they might forever be held in execration by the 
country. By the latter it was required that no- 
tice should be given to the magistrate of any - 
public meeting to be held on political subjects ; 
he was authorized to be present, and empowered 
to seize those guilty of sedition on the spot; and 
a second offence against the act was punishable 
with transportation. On the part of the opposi- 
tion it was urged, that meetings: held Arpuntents 


under such restrictions, and with the against and 
dread of imprisonment hanging over for these 

the head of the speakers for any word Statutes. 

whicl, might escape from them in the heat of 
debate, could never be considered as the free and 
unbiased meetings of Englishmen; that so vio- 
lent an infringement had never been attempted 
on the liberties of the people since the days of the 
Tudors; that if the times were so far changed 


that Englishmen could no longer meet and de- 
liberate on public affairs without endangering 
the state, it would be better at oncé to surrender 
their liberties, as in Denmark, into the hands of 
a despotic sovereign; that it was evident, how- 
ever, that there really was no such danger as was _ 
apprehended, but the alarm for it was only a pre- 
tence to justify the adoption of arbitrary meas- 
ures; that it was in vain to appeal to the exam- 
ple of France, as vindicating the necessity of 
such rigorous enactments; everybody knew that 
the revolution in that country was not owing to 
Jacobin clubs or the meetings of the people, but 
to the corruptions of the court and the vices of 
the political system ; and if this bill should pass, 
the people of this country, rendered desperate by 
the imposition of similar fetters, would, without 
all doubt, break, in their own defence, into simi- 
lar excesses.} 

On the other hand, it was argued by the ad- 
ministration that it was necessary to consider 
the bill attentively before representing it in such 
odious colours; that it imposed restrictions only 
on public assemblies, and left unfettered the 
press, the great palladium of liberty in every 
representative monarchy; that public meetings 
required to be narrowly watched in turbulent 
times, because it was in such great assemblages 
that the passions took fire, and men were precip- 
itated, by mutual applause, into violent measures; 
that the great danger of such meetings was, that 
only one side was heard, and extravagant senti- 
ments were always those which gained most ap- 
plause; that the object of the meetings against 
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orious, being nothing less than the overthrow of 
the monarchy, and the formation of a Republican 
»Constitution similar to that established with such 
-disastrous effects in France; that the proposed 
enactments were certainly a novelty in this coun- 
try, but so also was the Democratic spirit against 
‘which it was levelled, and extraordinary times 
wequired extraordinary remedies; and that no 
danger was to be apprehended to public freedom 
as long as the press was unfettered, and juries 
regarded with so much jealousy, as they now did, 


_ all the measures which emazated from the au- 


thority of government. The bill pass- 
* ed the House of Commons by a majori- 

ty of two hundred and fourteen to forty- 
two, and the House of Lords by sixty-six to 
seven.* 

So exasperated were the opposition with the 
Opposition SUCCESS of ministers on this occasion, 
withdraw that Mr. Fox, and a large part of the 
in disgust. minority, withdrew altogether for a con- 
siderable time from the house; a ruinous meas- 
ure, dictated by spite and disappointment, and 
which should never, on any similar occasion, be 
repeated by true patriots. The bill was limited 
in its duration to three years; and, after passing 
oth houses, received the royal assent.t 

On coolly reviewing the subject of such vehe- 
ament contention in the Parliament and the nation, 
it is impossible to deny that it is beset with diffi- 
-eulties, and that nothing but the manifest dan- 
ger of the times could have furnished an excuse 
for so wide a deviation from the principles of 
British freedom. At the same time, it is mani- 
fest that the bills, limited as they were in their 
duration, and partial in their operation, were not 
calculated to produce the mischiefs which their 
opponents so confidently predicted. The proof 
of this is decisive: the bills were passed, and the 
liberties of England not only remained entire, but 
have since that time continually gone on increas- 
ang. In truth, the management of a country 
which has become infected with the contagion of 
Democratic ambition is one of the most difficult 
“matters in government, and of which the princi- 

les are only now beginning to be understood. 
it is always to be recollected, that the formidable 
thing in periods of agitation, and against which 
‘governments are, in an especial manner, called 
to oppose a barrier, is not the dis- 
content arising from real grievance, 
but the passion springing from pop- 
valar ambition. The first, being founded in rea- 
son and justice, is easily dealt with: it subsides 
“with the removal of the causes from which it 
arose, and strong measures are never either re- 
quired or justifiable for its suppression. The 
‘second, being a vehement passion, arising from 
‘mo real evil, but awakened by the anticipation 
of power, is insatiable; it increases with every 
-gratification it receives,and conducts the nation, 
through blood and suffering, by a sure and rapid 
process, to military despotism. The same dan- 
ger to freedom is to be apprehended from the pre- 
yention of the expression of real suffering, as 
from the concession of fuel to Democratic ambi- 
tion. Reform and redress are the remedies suit- 
ed to the former; resistance and firmness the 
regimen adapted to the latter. In considering, 
therefore, whether the measures of Mr, Pitt at 
that period were justifiable or not, the question 
Pinner aie) Deb ssine apa Ce ies Ne 

* Ann. Reg., 1796, 23, 32. Parl. Hist., xxxiil., 49, 62. 
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is, Did the public discontents arise from the ex- 
perience of real evils, or the contagion of Demo- 
cratic ambition? and when it is recollected from 
what example, in the neighbouring kingdom, 
these passions were excited, how much the liber- 
ties of England have subsequently augmented, 
and what a career of splendour and prosperity 
has since been opened, it is evident that no ra- 
tional doubt can be entertained on the subject. 
And the event has proved that more danger to 
freedom is to be apprehended from concession 
than resistance in such circumstances; for Brit- 
ish’ liberty has since that time steadily increased, 
under all the:coercion applied by a firm govern- 
ment to its excesses, chi French enthusiasm 
has led to no practical protection of the people; 
and the nation has perpetually laboured under a 
succession of despots, in the vain endeavour to 
establish a chimerical equality. 

Previous to the opening of the campaign of 
1796, the British government, in or- gth March 
der to bring the French Directory to 1796. Propo- 
the test, authorized their agent in sels for peace 
Switzerland, Mr. Wickham, to make Bo eee 
advances to their minister on the Didi ee 
subject of a general peace. The jected by the 
Directory replied that they could Directory. 
only treat on the footing of the Constitution; in 
other words, that they must insist on retaining 
the Low Countries. This at once brought mat- 
ters to an issue, for neither Austria nor England 
was as yet sufficiently humbled to consent to 
such terms. ‘The declaration of this resolution, 
however, on the part of the Directory, was of 
great service to the English cabinet, by demon- 
strating the impossibility of treating, without 
abandoning all the objects of the war, and put- 
ting France permanently in possession of a sa- 
lient angle, from which it threatened the liberties 
of all Europe, and which experience has proved 
cannot be left in its hands without exposing 
them to imminent hazard. Mr. Pitt accordingly 
announced the resolution of the -Di- E ier er 
rectory to the British Parliament, 457/119, 1796. 
and immediately obtained farther i 
supplies for carrying on the war: an additional 
loan of £7,500,000 was negotiated, upon as fa- 
vourable terms as the former, and exchequer 
bills to the amount of £6,000,000 more put 
at the disposal of government, out of which 
£3,000,000 was granted to Austria.* 

The first active operations of this memorable 
year took place in La Vendée, where Operations 
the Republican general, Hoche, com- of Hoche in 
manded an army of 100,000 men. La Vendée. 
This vast force, the greatest which the Republic 
had on foot, composed of all the troops in the 
west of France, and those drawn from Biscay 
and the western Pyrenees, was intrusted to a 
general of twenty-seven years of age, whose ab- 
solute power extended over all the insurgent 
provinces. He was every way qualified for the 
important but difficult duty with which he was 
charged. Endowed by nature with a clear judg- 
ment, an intrepid character, and an unconquera- 
ble resolution; firm, sagacious, and humane, he 
was eminently fitted for that mixture of gentle- 
ness and resolution which is necessary to heal 
the wounds and subdue the passions of civil 
war. This rare combination of civil and mili- 
tary qualities might have rendered him a formi- 
dable rival of Napoleon, and possibly endanger- 
Cin a 

# Ann. Reg., 1796. App., 108. Th., viii, 200, 201 
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ed the public peace, had he not united to these 
shining parts a patriotic heart, and a love of lib- 
erty which rendered him superior to all tempta~ 
tion; and more likely, had he lived, to have fol- 
lowed the example of Washington than the foot- 
steps of Cesar or Cromwell.* 
Hoche’s plan, which was approved of by the 
Directory, was to reduce La Vendée, and all the 
rovinees to the south of the Loire, before ma- 
ing any attempt upon Brittany, or the depart- 
ments to the north of that river. All the towns 
in the insurgent district were declared in a state 
of siege; the Republican army was authorized 
to maintain itself in the country where hostilities 
were continued, and to levy the necessary requi- 
sitions from the peasantry ; and the towns which 
fell into the possession of the Republicans were 
to be protected and provided for like captured 
fortresses. Pardon was proclaimed to all: the 
chiefs who should lay down their arms, while 
those who continued the contest were ordered to 
be shot.t 
» During the absence of Hoche at Paris, in the 
Successes of depth of winter, when arranging this 
Charette and plan with the Directory, the Royal- 
Stofflet during ist chiefs, in particular Charette and 
the winter. —_ Stofflet, gained considerable suc- 
cesses; the project of disarming the insurgent 
provinces had made little progress: and the for- 
mer of these chiefs, having broken through the 
line, had appeared in the rear of the Republi- 
cans. But the arrival of the general-in-chief re- 
stored vigour and unanimity to their operations. 
Charette was closely pursued by several col- 
umns, under the command of General Travot; 
while Stofflet, cut off from all communication 
with the other Royalists, was driven back upon 
the shores of the ocean. As a last resource, 
Charette collected all his forces, and attacked 
his antagonist at the passage of La Vie. The 
Royalists, seized with a sudden panic, did not 
combat with their accustomed vigour; their 
ranks were speedily broken; their artillery, am- 
munition, and sacred standard, all fell into the 
hands of the enemy ; Charette himself 
with difficulty made his escape, with 
forty or fifty followers; and, wander- 
ing through forests and marshes, owed his safety 
to the incorruptible fidelity of the peasants of the 
Marais. In vain he endeavoured to elude his 
pursuers and join Stofflet; that intrepid chief, 
himself pressed by the forces of the Re- 
public, after escaping a thousand perils, 
was betrayed by one of his followers at 
the farm of Pegrimaud, where he was seized, 
gagged, and conducted to Angers. He there 
met death with the same resolution which had 
distinguished his life.t 
This great success was necessary to establish 
the credit of the young general, who, accused 
equally by both parties—by the Royalists of se- 
verity, and by the Republicans of moderation— 
was so beset with difficulties and so much dis- 
gusted with his situation, that he formally de- 
randed his dismissal from the command. But 
Carnot, aware of his abilities, instead of accept- 
ing his resignation, confirmed him in his ap- 
_pointments; and as a mark of the esteem of 
government, sent him two fine horses; a present 
not only highly acceptable, but absolutely neces- 
sary to the young general; for though at the 
head of one hundred thousand men, and master 
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of a quarter of France, he was reduced to such 
straits by the fall of the paper in which the 
whole pay of the army was received, that he 
was absolutely without horses or equipage of 


any kind, and was glad to supply his immediate | 
necessities by taking half a dozen bridles and ~ 


saddles, and a few bottles of rum, from the stores 
left by the English in Quiberon Bay.* 

Charette was now the only remaining obstac.e 
to the entire subjugation of the coun- Heroic con-- 
try; for as long as he lived, it never duct of Cha. 
could be considered as_ pacified. rete. 
Anxious to get quit of so formidable an enemy; 
on any terms, the Directory offered him a sate 
retreat into England, with his family and such of 
his followers as he might select, and a million 
of francs for his own maintenance. Charette 
replied, ‘I am ready to die with arms in my 
hands, but not to fly and abandon my compan- 
ions in misfortune. All the vessels of the Re- 
public would not be sufficient to transport my 
brave soldiers into England. Far from fearing: 
your menaces, I will myself come to seek you in 
yourowncamp.” The Royalist officers, who per 
ceived that farther resistance had become hope~ 
less, urged him to retire to Britain, and await a 
more favourable opportunity of renewing the 
contest at the head of the princes and nobility of 
France. “Gentlemen,” said he, with a severe 
air, ‘‘I am not here to judge of the orders which 
my sovereign has given me: I know them; 
they are the same which I myself have solicited. 
Preserve towards them the same fidelity which I 
shall do; nothing shall shake me in the dis- 
charge of my duty.”+ 

This indomitable chief, however, could not 
long withstand the immense bodies ye is at lengthy 
which were now directed against taken prisoner, 
him. His band was gradually re- and shot. 
duced from seven hundred to fifty, and at last, 
ten followers. With this handful of heroes he 
long kept at bay the Republican forces; but at 
length, pursued on every side, and tracked out 
like a wild beast by bloodhounds, he was seized, 
after a furious combat, and conducted, bleeding 
and mutilated, but unsubdued, to the Republican, 
headquarters. 

General Travot, with the consideration due to 
illustrious misfortune, treated him with respect 
and kindness, but could not avert his fate. He 
was conducted to Angers, where he was far from 
experiencing from others the generous treatment 
of this brave Republican general. Maltreated 
by the brutal soldiery; conducted along, yet drip- 
ping with blood from his wounds, before the pop- 
ulace of the town; weakened by loss of blood, he 
had need of all his fortitude of mind to sustain 
his courage; but even in this extremity his firm- 
ness never deserted him. On the 27th of March 
he was removed from the prison of Angers to 
that of Nantes. He entered into the latter town, 
preceded by a numerous escort, closely guarded 
by gendarmes and generals glittering in gold and 
plumes, himself on foot, with his clothes torn and 
bloody, pale and extenuated, yet more an object 
of interest than all the splendid throng by whom 
he was surrounded. Such was his exhaustion 
from loss of blood, that the undaunted chief faint- 
ed on leaving the Quarter of Commerce; but na 
sooner was his strength revived by a glass of. 
water, than he marched on, enduring for two 
hours, with heroic constancy, the abuse and im= 
precations of the populace. He was immedi- 
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ately conducted tothe Military Commission. His 
examination lasted two hours; but his answers 
-were all clear, consistent, and dignified; openly 
avowing his Royalist principles, and resolution 
to maintain them to the last. Upon hearing the 
sentence of death, he calmly asked for the suc- 
cours of religion, which were granted him, and 
slept peaceably the night before his execution.* 

On the following morning he was brought out 
to the scaffold. ‘The rolling of drums, the as- 
sembly of all the troops and National Guard, a 
countless multitude of spectators, announced the 
great event which was approaching. At length 
the hero appeared, descended with a firm step the 
stairs of the prison, and walked to the Place des 
Agriculteurs,+ where the execution was to take 
place. A breathless silence prevailed. Cha- 
rette advanced to the appointed place, bared his 
breast, took his yet bloody arm out of the scarf, 
and, without permitting his eyes to be bandaged, 
himself gave the command, uttering, with his 
dast breath, the words ‘‘ Vive le Roi!” 

Thus perished Charette, the last and most in- 
domitable of the Vendéan chiefs. 
Though the early massacres which 
stained the Royalist cause at Mache- 
<coult were perpetrated without his orders, yet 
he had not the romantic generosity or humane 
turn of mind which formed the glorious charac- 
teristics of Lescure, Larochejaquelein, and Bon- 
champs. His mind, cast in a rougher mould, 
was steeped in deeper colours; and in the later 
stages of the contest, he executed, without scru- 
ple, all the severities which the terrible war in 
‘which he was engaged called forth on both sides. 
If his jealousy of others was sometimes injuri- 
ous to the Royalist cause, his unconquerable 
firmness prolonged it after every other chance of 
success was hopeless; his single arm supported 
th> struggle when the bravest of his followers 
were sinking in despair; and he has left behind 
him the glorious reputation of being alike invin- 
cible in resolution, inexhaustible in resources, 
and unsubdued in disaster.1$ 

The death of Charette terminated the war in 
Termination the west of France, and gave more 
of the warin joy to the Republicans than the most 
La Vendée. prilliant victory over the Austrians. 
"The vast army of Hoche, spread over the whole 
country from the Loire to the British Channel, 
gradually pressed upon the insurgent provinces, 
and drove the peasantry back towards the shores 


* Beau., iv., 201, 202. 
+ Beau., 201, 202. Lac., xiii, 78, 79. 
Th., viii., 216. 

+ Th., viii., 217. Lac., xiii., 79. Beau., iv., 203. 
§ The character of this illustrious chief cannot be better 
given than in the words of Napoleon : “ Charet- 
Hine observa- te,” said he, ‘‘ was a great character ; the true 
tions of NP hero of that interesting period of our Revolution, 
* which, if it presents great misfortunes, has at 
Jeast not injured our glory. He left on me the impression 
of real grandeur of mind ; the traces of no common energy 
and audacity, the sparks of genius, are apparent in his ac- 
tions.” Las Casas recounted an anecdote of him when in 
command of a small vessel early in life. Though regarded 
as 4 person of mere ordinary capacity, he on one occasion 
gave proof of the native energy of his mind. While still a 
outh, he sailed from Brest in his cutter, which, having 
fost its mast, was exposed to the most imminent danger ; the 
sailors, on their knees, were praying to the Virgin, and to- 
tally incapable of making any exertion, till Charette, by 
killing one, succeeded in bringing the others to a sense of 
their duty, and thereby saved the vessel. ‘¢ There,” said 
Napoleon, “the true character always appears 1 great cir- 
cumstances ; that was a spark which spoke the future hero 
of La Vendée. We must not always judge of a character 
from present appearances ; there are slumberers whose rous- 
jing is terrible. Kleber was one of them ; but his waken- 

dng was that of the lion.”—Las CASAS, Vil.) 104, 105. 
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of the ocean. The policy pursued by the Re- 
publican general on this occasion was a model 
of wisdom: he took the utmost pains to concili- 
ate the parish priests, who had so powerful an 
influence over the minds of the people; and as 
his columns advanced, seized the cattle and grain 
of the peasantry, leaving at their dwellings a no- 
tice that they would be restored to them when 
they gave up their weapons, but not till then, 
The consequence was, that the poor people, 
threatened with famine if these their only re- 
sources were withheld, were compelled univer- 
sally to surrender their arms, - The army, advan- 
cing slowly, completed in this way the disarming 
of the peasantry as they proceeded, and left no- 
thing in their rear from which danger was to be 
apprehended. At length they reached the ocean ; 
and though.the most resolute of the insurgent 
bands fought with the courage of despair when 
they found themselves driven back to the sea- 
coast, yet the great work was at length accom- 
plished, the country universally disarmed, and 
the soldiers put into cantonments in the conquer- 
ed district. The people, weary of a contest from 
which no hope could now be entertained, at length 
everywhere surrendered their arms and resumed 
their pacific occupations; the Republicans can- 
toned in the villages lived on terms of friendship 
with their former enemies, mutual exasperation 
subsided, the clergy communicated openly with 
a leader who had first treated them with sinceri- 
ty and kindness, and before the end of the sum- 
mer, Hoche, instead of requiring new troops, was 
able to send great re-enforcements to the Direc- 
tory for the support of the armies on the Rhine 
and in Italy.* : 

Meanwhile, the cabinet of Vienna, encour- 
aged by the brilliant achievements Preparations 
of Clairfait at the conclusion of the of the Austri- 
last campaign, and aware, from the 47s (re: 
= f ; duke Charles 
incorporation of Flanders with the putatthe head 
French Republic, that no accom- of the army in 
modation was to be hoped for, was Germany. 
making the utmost efforts to prosecute the war 
with effect. A new levy of twenty-five thousand 
men took place in the hereditary states; the regi- 
ments were universally raised to their full com- 
plement; and every effort was made to turn to 
advantage the military spirit and numerous pop- 
ulation of the newly-acquired province of Galli- 
cia. Clairfait, the conqueror of the lines of 
Mayence, made a triumphal entry into Vienna 
with unprecedented splendour; but the Aulic 
Council rewarded his achievements by the ap- 
pointment of the Archduke Charles to the com- 
mand of the armies on the Rhine; a step which,. 
however ill-deserved by his gallant predecessor, 
was soon justified by the great military abilities 
of the young prince.t 

The character of this illustrious chief cannot 
be better given than in the words of his great an- 
tagonist. “Prince Charles,” said Napoleon, “is 
a man whose conduct can never attract blame. 
His soul belongs to the heroic age, but his heart - 
to thatofgold. More than all, he is a good man, 
and that includes everything when said of a 
prince.” 

The forces of the contending parties on the 
Rhine were nearly equal; but the orces of the 
Imperialists had a great superiority contending 
in the number and quality of their parties on the 
cavalry. On the Upper Rhine, Mo- Rhine. 


* Th., viii., 218. Jom., viii., 41, 49. 
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eau commanded 71,000 infantry and 6500 cav- 
alry; while Wurmser, who was opposed to him, 
was at the head of 62,000 foot and 22,000 horse ; 
but, before the campaign was far advanced, 
30,000 men were detached from this army to re- 
enforce the broken troops of Beaulieu in Italy. 
On the Lower Rhine, the archduke was at the 
head of 71,000 infantry and 21,000 cavalry; 
while the army of the Sambre and Meuse, under 


Tourdan, numbered 63,000 of the former arm, 


and 11,000 of the latter. The disproportion be- 
tween the numerical strength on the opposite 
sides, therefore, was not considerable; but the 
superiority of the Germans in the number and 
quality of their cavalry gave them a great ad- 
vantage in an open country, both in profiting by 
success and arresting disaster. But, on the other 
hand, the French were in possession of the for- 
tresses of Luxembourg, Thionville, Metz, and 
Sarre Louis, which rendered the centre of their 
position almost unassailable; theirright was cov- 
ered by Huningen, New Brisach, and the for- 
tresses of Alsace, and their lett by Maestricht, 
Juliers, and the iron barrier of the Netherlands, 
while the Austrians had no fortified point what- 
ever to support either of their wings, This 
want, in a war of invasion, is of incalculable im- 
portance ;* and the event soon proved that the 
fortresses of the Rhine are as valuable as a base 
for offensive, as a barrier to support defensive 
operations, 

The plan of the Aulic Council was, in the 
sitateeais north to force the passage of the Mo- 
‘Austrians, ‘SClle, carry the war into Flanders, 

and rescue that flourishing province 
from the grasp of the Bepur cane and for this 
urpose they had brought the greater mass of 
their forces to the Lower Rhine. On the upper, 
they proposed to lay siege to Landau, and, hav- 
ing driven the Republicans over the mountains 
on the west of the valley of the Rhine, blockade 
Strasburg. But for some reason which has nev- 
er been divulged, they remained in a state of in- 
activity until the end of May, while Beaulieu, 
with fifty thousand men, was striving in vain to 
resist the torrent of Napoleon’s conquests in Lom- 
bardy.. The consequences of this delay proved 
fatal tothe whole campaign. Hardly was the ar- 
May 31, 1796 mistice denounced in the end of May, 
7“ when an order arrived to Wurm- 
ser to detach twenty-five thousand of his best 
troops by the Tyrolese Alps into Italy; a de- 
duction which, by necessarily reducing the Im- 
perialists on the Upper Rhine to the defensive, 
rendered it hardly possible for the archduke to 
push forward the other army towards the Mo- 
selle. There still remained, however, one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand Imperialists on the fron- 
tiers of Germany, including above forty thou- 
sand superb cavalry; a force which, if earlier 
brought into action, and placed under one leader, 
might have changed the fate of the war. The 
French inferiority in horse was compensated by 
a superiority of twenty thousand foot-soldiers, 
The Austrians had the immense advantage of 
possessing two fortified places, Mayence and 
Manheim, on the Rhine, which gave them the 
means of debouching with equal facility on ei- 
ther side of that stream,t while the Republicans 
only held a téte-du-pont at Dusseldorf, so far re- 
moved to the north as to be of little service in 
commencing operations. : 

The events of this struggle demonstrate, in the 

* Archduke Ch., ii., 10,12. Jom., viii., 170. Th., viii., 
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most striking manne, the great importance of 
early success in war, and by what a necessary 
chain of consequences an inconsiderable advan- 
tage at first often determines the fate of a cam- 
paign. A single victory gained by the Austri- 
ans on the Sarre or the Moselle would have 
compelled the French armies to dissolve them- 
selves in order to garrison the frontier towns ; 
and the Directory, to defend its own territories, — 
would have been obliged to arrest the career cf 
Napoleon in the Italian plains, while, by taking 
the initiative, and carrying the war into Germa- 
ny, they were enabled to leave their fortresses 
defenceless, and swell, by their garrisons, the 
invading force which soon proved so perilous: 
to the Austrian monarchy.* 

The plan of the Republicans was to move for-- 
ward the army of the Sambre and ita ee 
Meuse by Dusseldorf, to the right Republica 
bank of the Rhine, in order to threat- is 
en the communication of the archduke with. 
Germany, induce him to recross it, and facili- 
tate the passage of the upper part of the stream 
by Moreau. In conformity with this design,. 
Kleber, on the 30th of May, crossed the Rhine 
at Dusseldorf, and, with twenty-five thousand 
men, began to press the Austrians on the Sieg, 
where the archduke had only twenty thousand, 
the great bulk of his army, sixty thousand 
strong, being on the right bank in front of May- 
ence, The Republicans succeeded in defeating 
the advanced posts of the Imperial- 5... 4, They 
ists, crossed the Sieg, turned the po- cross the Low- 
sition of Ukerath, and drove them er Rhine, and 
back ‘tom Altenkirehen. . There:!the ,e2msomesuc~ 
Austrians stood firm, and a severe “** 
action took place. General Ney, with a body 
of light troops, turned their left, and threatened 
their communications, while Kleber, having ad-- 
vanced through the hills of Weyersbusch, as- 
sailed their front, and Sovtt menaced their re- 
serve at Kropach. The result of these move- 
ments was, that the Austrians were driven be- 
hind the Lahn at Limburg, with the loss of fi 
teen hundred prisoners and twelve pieces of can- 
non,t 

This victory produced the desired effect, by 
drawing the archduke, with the 
greater part of his forces, across the en back across 
Rhine, to succour the menaced the Rhine by 
points. On the 10th he passed that the archduke. 
river with thirty-two battalions and eighty squad- 
rons, arrived in the neighbourhood. of Limburg - 
four days after, and moved, with forty-five thou- 
sand infantry and eighteen thousand cavalry, 
against the Republicans on the German side. 
Jourdan, upon this, leaving Marceau, with twen- 
ty thousand men near Mayence, crossed the 
Rhine at Neuwied, with the bulk of his forces, 
to support Kleber. His intention was to cover 
the investment of Ehrenbreitstein, and for this- 
purpose cross the Lahn and attack Wartensle- - 
ben, who commanded the advanced guard of the 
Imperialists; but the archduke, resolv- i¢4, 5 
ed to take the initiative, anticipated Aaa 
him bya day, and commenced an attack with all 
his forces. The position of the Republicans was 
in the highest degree critical, as they were com- 
pelled to fight with the Rhine on their right flank, 
and between them and France, which would 
have exposed them to utter ruin in case of a 
serious reverse. The archduke judiciously 

* Jom., viii., 173. 
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brought the mass of his forces against the French 
left, and, having overwhelmed it, Jourdan was 
compelled to draw back all his troops, to avoid 
being driven into the river, and completely de- 
stroyed amid its precipitous banks. He accord- 
ingly retired to Neuwied, and recrossed the 
Rhine, while Kleber received orders to retire to 
Dusseldorf, and regain the left bank. Kray pur- 


‘sued him with the right wing of the Austrians, 


and a bloody and furious action ensued at Uke- 
rath, which at length terminated to the disad- 
vantage of the French, in consequence of the 
impetuous charges of the imperial cavalry. 
Kleber indignantly continued his retreat, and re- 
gained the intrenched:camp around the ¢éle-du- 
pont at Dusseldorf.* 

Meanwhilethe army onthe Upper Rhine, under 
Onckationares the command of Morzav, had com- 
Moreau onthe menced offensive operations. This 
Upper Rhine. great general, born in 1763, at Mor- 
His origin and Jaix in Brittany, had been originally 
character. bred to the bar, but, during the pub- 
lic dangers of 1793, having been called to the 
profession of arms, he rapidly rose to the rank of 
general of division. His talents, his virtues, and 
his misfortunes have secured him a distinguished 
place in the page of history. Gifted with rare 
sagacity, an imperturbable coolness in presence 
of danger, and a rapid cowp dei in the field of 
battle, he was eminently qualified for military 


success; but his modesty, moral indecision, and 


retiring habits rendered him unfit to cope in po- 
litical life with the energy and ambition of Na- 
poleon. He was, accordingly, illustrious as a 
general, but unfortunate as a statesman; a sin- 
cere Republican, he disdained to accept elevation 
at the expense of the public freedom; and, after 
vanquishing the Imperialists at Hohenlinden, 
sunk before the audacity and fortune of his 
younger and less scrupulous rival.t 
On arriving at the command, after the dismiss- 
__... al of Pichegru, he applied himself 
RA a elie assiduously, with the aid of Regnier, 
to reorganize and restore the army, 
whose spirit the disasters of the preceding cam- 
paign had considerably weakened. ‘The French 
centre, thirty thousand strong, cantoned at the 
foot of the Vosges Mountains, was placed under 
the orders of Desarx;! the left wing, under Sr. 
Cyr, had its headquarters at Deuxponts; while 
the right, under Moreau in person, occupied 
Strasburg and Huningen. The Austrians, in 
Jike manner, were in three divisions; the right 
wing, twenty-two thousand strong, was encamped 
in the neighbourhood of Kayserslautern, and 
communicated with the Archduke Charles; the 
centre, under the orders of Starray, amounting to 
twenty-three thousand infantry and nine thousand 
horse, was at Muschbach and Manheim, while 
the left wing, comprehending twenty-four thou- 
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* Arch. Ch., ii., 74, 92. Jom., viii., 185,194. Th., viii., 


309. Ney, 180, 197. 
+ Th., wiii., 307, 310. Jom., viii., 169, 195. Arch. Ch., 


it., 19. isi 

+ ‘ Of all the generals I ever had under me, said Napo- 
leon, ‘* Desaix and Kleber possessed the greatest talents, 
especially Desaix, as Kleber only loved war as it was the 
means of procuring him riches and pleasures, whereas De- 
saix loved glory for itsclf, and despised everything else. 
Desais: was wholly wrapped up in war and glory. To him 
riches and pleasures were valueless, nor did he give them a 
moment’s thought. He despised comfort aud convenience ; 
wrapped in a cloak, he threw himself under a gun, and slept 
as contentedly as in a palace. Upright and honest in all his 
proceedings, he was called by the Arabs the Just Sultan. 
Kleber and Desaix were an irreparable loss to the French 
arm 7.”—O’MEARA, i., 237, 238. 
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sand infantry and seven thousand cavalry, ex=- 
tended along the course of the Rhine from Phil- - 
ipsburg to Bale. ‘Thus, notwithstanding all their 

misfortunes, the Imperialists still adhered to the 

ruinous system of extending their forces; a plan 

of operations destined to bring about all but the 

ruin of the monarchy.* 

Moreau resolved to pass the Rhine at Stras-. 
burg, as that powerful fortress was an passage of 
excellent point of departure, while the the Rhine 
numerous wooded islands which there by Moreau. 
interrupted the course of the river afforded every’ 
facility for the concealment of the project. The: 
fortress of Kehl, on the opposite shore, being 
negligently guarded, lay open to surprise, and,.. 
once secured, promised the means of a safe pas- 
sage to the whole army. The Austrians on the 
Upper Rhine were, from the very beginning of 
the campaign, reduced to the defensive, in conse+ 
quence of the large detachment made under 
Wurmser to the Tyrol; while the invasion of 
Germany by the army of Jourdan spread the- 
belief that it was in that quarter that the serious 
attack of the Republicans was to be made. To 
mislead the Imperialists still farther from his 
real design, Moreau made a general attack on. 
their intrenchments at Manheim, which had the 
effect of inducing them to withdraw the greater 
part of their forces to the right bank, leaving only 
fifteen battalions to guard the téte-du-pont on the 
French side. Meanwhile, Wurmser having de- 
parted at the head of twenty-eight thousand choice- 
troops for Italy, the command of both armies 
devolved on the archduke. Moreau deemed this 
juncture favourable for the ae of his de- 
sign upon Kehl, and accordingly, on 
the Sienine of the 23d, the gates of Stras- ae 
burg were suddenly closed, all intercourse with 
the German shore was rigidly prohibited, and 
columns of troops marched in all directions to- 
wards the point of embarcation.t 

The points selected for this hazardous opera- 
tion were Gambsheim and Kehl. Aamirable — 
Twelve thousand men were collected skill shown ia. 
at the first point, and sixteen thou- the passage. 
sand at the second, both detachments being under 
the orders of Desaix, while the forces of the Im- 
perialists were so scattered, that they could not 
assemble above seventeen thousand men in forty- 
eight hours in any quarter that might be mena- 
ced. At midnight the troops defiled in different, 
columns and profound silence towards the sta- 
tions of embarcation, while false attacks, at- 
tended with much noise and constant discharges. 
of artillery, were made at other places, to distract. 
the attention of the enemy. At half past one De- 
saix gave the signal for departure; two thousand 
five hundred men embarked in silence, and row- 
ed across the arm of the Rhine to the island of 
Ehslar Rhin, which was occupied by the Impe- 
rialists. They fell, without firing a shot, with 
so much impetuosity upon their videttes, that the 
Germans fled in disorder to the right bank, with- 
out thinking of cutting the bridges of boats which. 
connected the island with the shore. Thither 
they were speedily followed by the Republicans, . 
who, although unsupported by cavalry or artil- 
lery, ventured to advance into the plain, and ap- 
proach the ramparts of Kehl. With heroic reso-- 
lution, but the most prudent in such circumstan- 
ces, the commander sent back the boats instantly 
to the French side, to bring over re-enforcements,. 


* Arch. Ch., ii., 24. Jom., viii, 196, 197. St. Cyr, iti.) 
33, 37. rh. viii, 310, 311. Jom, viii., 199, 206.. 
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Jeaving this little band alone and unsupported, in 
the midst of the enemy’s army. Their advanced 
guard was speedily assailed by the Swabian con- 
iingent, greatly superior in numbers, which were 
encamped in that neighbourhood; but they were 
repulsed by the steadiness of the French infantry, 
supported by two pieces of artillery, which they 
had captured on first landing on the shore. Be- 
: fore six o’clock in the morning a 
Which proves new detachment of equal strength 
: ‘arrived, a flying bridge was estab- 
ished between the island and the left bank, and 
the Republicans found themselves in such 
strength, that they advanced to the attack of the 
intrenchments of Kehl, which were carried at 
the point of the bayonet, the troops of Swabia, 
intrusted with the defence, flying with such pre- 
cipitation that they lost thirteen pieces of cannon 
and seven hundred men.* On the following day, 
a bridge of boats was established between Stras- 
burg and Kehl, and the whole army passed over 
in safety. 

Such was the passage of the Rhine at Kehl, 
which at the time was celebrated as an exploit 
of the most glorious character. Without doubt, 
the secrecy, rapidity, and decision with which it 
‘was carried into effect, merit the highest eulogi- 
tam. But the weakness and dispersion of the 
enemy’s forces rendered it an enterprise of com- 
paratively little hazard; and it was greatly infe- 
rior, both in point of difficulty and danger, to the 
passage of the same river in the following cam- 
paign at Dursheim, or the passages of the Dan- 
tbe at Wagram, and of the Berezina at Stu- 
denki by Napoleon.t 

Moreau had now the fairest opportunity of 
Cautious destroying the Austrian army on the 
‘novements Upper Rhine by a series of diverging 
of Moreau. attacks similar to those by which Na- 
Soler had discomfited the army of Beaulieu in 

iedmont. He had effected a passage, with a 
superior force, into the centre of the enemy’s 
line; and by rapid movements, might have struck 
xight and left as weighty blows as that great cap- 
tain dealt out at Dego and Montenotte. But the 
French general, however consummate a, com- 
mander, had not the fire or energy by which his 
‘younger rival was actuated, and trusted for suc- 
ess rather to skilful combinations or methodical 
arrangements, than those master-strokes which 
are attended with peril, but frequently domineer 
over fortune by the intensity of the passions 
which they awaken among mankind.t 

Having at length collected all his divisions on 
He advances the right bank, Moreau, at the end 
towards the of June, advanced to the foot of the 
Black Forest. yountains of the Black Forest, at 
the head of seventy-one thousand men. ‘This 
celebrated chain forms a mass of rocky hills 
covered with fir, separating the valley of the 
Rhine from that of the Neckar. The Swabian 
contingent, ten thousand strong, was already 
posted at Renchen, once so famous in the wars 
of Turenne, occupying the entrance of the de- 
files which lead through the mountains. They 
were there attacked by the Republicans, and 
driven from their position with the loss of ten 


spieces of cannon and eight hundred men.s 
Meanwhile the Imperialists were collecting 
4 Th., viii. 312. Jom., viii., 209, 211. St. Cyr, iii., 33, 
46. Arch. Ch., ii., 102, 110. 
¢ Jom., viii. 211. Th., viii-, 313. 
£ St. Cyr, iii., 54, 55. Th., viii, 214. Jom., viii, 212. 
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their scattered forces with the utmost 4rchduke 
haste, to make head against the formi- hastens to 
dable enemy who had thus burst into the the scene 
centre of their line. The Archduke °f 4™8er 
Charles had no sooner received the intelligence 


than he resolved to hasten in person to arrest the | 


advance of an army threatening to fall upon his 
line of communications, and possibly get the 
start of him on the Danube. For this purpose 


he set off on the 26th, with twenty-four battalions 


and thirty-nine squadrons, from the banks of the 
Lahn, and advanced by foreed marches towards 


the Black Forest, while the scattered divisions 


of Wurmser’s army were converging towards 
the menaced point.* > 


Moreau’s plan was to descend the valley of 


the Rhine with his centre and left wing, under 
the command of Desaix and St. Cyr, while his 
right, under Ferino, attacked and carried the de- 


files of the Black Forest, and pushed to the banks 


of the Neckar. The Austrians on the Upper 
Rhine and the Murg were about forty-eight 
thousand strong, while the archduke was hast- 
ening with half that number to their support. 
Previous to advancing to the northward, Moreau 


detached some brigades from his centre to clear 


the right flank of the army, and drive the enemy 


from the heights of the Black Forest, which was 
successfully accomplished. Meanwhile the left 
wing continuing to descend the valley of the Dan- 
ube, through a broken country intersected with 
woods and ravines, approached the tdecisive 
corps of Latour, who defended the actions on 
banks of the Murg with twenty-seven the Murg. 


thousand men, He was attacked there by the 
centre of the Republicans with nearly the same 
force, the left, under St. Cyr, not having yet ‘ar- 
rived, and afier an indecisive engagement, the 


Austrians retired in the best order, covered by, 


their numerous cavalry, leaving to their antago- 
nists no other advantage but the possession of 
the field of battle. Important re-enforcements 
speedily came up on both sides; the archduke 
arrived with twenty-four thousand men to the 
support of the Imperialists, while Moreau coun- 
terbalanced. the acquisition by bringing up St. 
Cyr, with his whole left wing, to his aid. The 
forces on the two sides were now nearly equal, 
amounting on either to about fifty thousand men; 
and their situation was nearly the same, both be- 
ing at right angles to the Rhine, and extending 
from that stream, through a marshy and wooded 
plain, to the mountains of the Black Forest.t 
The archduke, who felt the value of time, and 


|'was apprehensive of being speedily mye French 


recalled to the defence of the Lower gain success 
Rhine, resolved to commence the at- on the impe- 
tack, and in order to render his nu- “#! "ight. 

merous cavalry of service, to engage as much 
as possible in the plain. For this purpose he 
advanced the Saxons on his left to turn the 


French right in the mountains, and ‘threaten-— 


ed their rear, strengthened the plateau of Roth- 
ensol, where his left centre rested, advanced his 
centre to Malsch, and arranged his formidable 
cavalry, supported by ten battalions, so as to 
press the left of the Republicans in the plain of 
the Rhine. His attack was fixed for the 10th of 
July, but Moreau, who deemed it hazardous to 
remain on the defensive, anticipated him 51. 9 
by a general attack on the preceding day. “" “ 
Wisely judging that it was of importance to 

* Arch. Ch.,ii.,125. St. Cyr, iii., 50,71. Jom., viii., 218. 

+ Th., viii., 318. Arch. Ch., ii, 134, 138. Jom., viii, 
220, 225. 
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-avoid the plain, where the numerous cavalry of 
‘the Austrians promised to be of such advantage, 
he entirely drew back his own left, and directed 
the weight of his force by his right against the 
Austrian position in the mountains. St. Cyr, 
who commanded the Republicans in that quar- 
ter, was charged with the assault of the pla- 
teau of Rothensol, an elevated plain in the 
midst of the rocky ridges of the Black Forest, 
the approaches to which were entangled witi: 
shrubs, scaurs, and underwood, and which was 
occupied by six Austrian battalions. These 
brave troops repulsed successive attacks of the 
French columns; but having, on the defeat of 


.the last, pursued the assailants into the rugged 


and woody ground on the declivity of the heights, 
their ranks became broken, and St. Cyr, return- 
ing to the charge, routed the Imperialists, carried 
the position, and drove back their left towards 
Pforzheim. Meanwhile Desaix, with the French 
centre, commenced a furious attack on the vil- 
lage of Malsch, which, after being taken and re- 
taken several times, finally remained in the 
power of the Austrians. Their numerous cay- 
salry now deployed in the plain; but the French 
kept cautiously under cover of the woods and 
thickets with which the country abounded; and 
the Austrians, notwithstanding their great supe- 
viority in horse, were. unable to obtain any far- 
ther success than repulsing the attacks on their 
centre and right, towards the banks of the Rhine.* 

The relative situation of the contending par- 
“The archduke ties Was now very singular. Mo- 
resolves to re- reau had dislodged the Imperialists 
Areat, from the mountains, and by throw- 
tng forward-his right, he had it in his power to 
out them off from the line of communication with 
che hereditary states, and menace their retreat to 
the valley of the Danube. On the other hand, by 
so doing, he was himself exposed to the danger 
of being separated from his base in the valley of 
the Rhine, seeing Desaix crushed by the victori- 
ous centre and numerous cavalry of the Aus- 
trians, and St. Cyr isolated and endangered in 
the mountains, A general of Napoleon’s reso- 
lution and ability would possibly have derived 
from this combination of circumstances the 
means of achieving the most splendid success- 
es; but the archduke was prevented from fol- 
lowing so energetic a course by the critical cir- 
cumstances of the Austrian dominions, which 
Jay exposed and unprotected to the attacks of the 
enemy, and the perilous situation in which he 
might be placed in case of disaster, with a hos- 
tile army on one side, and a great river lined with 
venemy’s fortresses on the other. For these rea- 
sons he resolved to forego the splendid to pursue 
the prudent course; to retire from the frontier to 
the interior of Germany, and to regain, by the 
valleys of the Maine and the Neckar, the plain 
ef the Danube, which river, supported by the 
fortresses of Ulm and Ratisbon, was the true 
frontier of Austria, and brought him as much 
nearer his own as it withdrew the enemy from 
fneir resources, With this view he retired, bya 
rorced march, in the evening, to Pforzheim, with- 


- out being disquieted in his movement; and, after 


throwing garrisons into Philipsburg and Man- 
heim, prepared to abandon the valley of the 
Rhine, and retreat by the Neckar into the Bava- 
rian plains.t 

* Th., viii. 320. Jom., viii., 227, 233. Arch. Ch., ii., 
138, 149. St. Cyr, iii., 68, 69. Fi 

t Arch. Ch., ii., 148, 149. Jom., viii, 234. Th., viii., 
322, 326. St. Cyr, ii., 54, 59. 
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Agreeably to this plan, the Imperialists broke 
up on the 14th from Pforzheim, and 
retired slowly and in the best order 4th % 6th 
towards Stutgardt and the right bank " 
of the Neckar. By so doing they drew nearer 
to the army of Wartensleben, and gained the 
great object of obtaining a central and interior 
line of communication, from which the arch- 
duke soon derived the most brilliant advantages. 
Meanwhile Moreau advanced his right centre 
under St. Cyr, through the mountains to Pforz- 
heim, while the right wing, under Ferino, spread 
itself through the Black.Forest to the frontiers of 
Switzerland. The result was, that by Vth Jul 
the middle of July, the Republican army */"*"¥- 
covered a space fifty leagues broad, from Stut- 
gardt to the Lake of Constance.* 

Meanwhile important operations had taken 
place on the Lower Rhine. No sooner Operations 
was Jourdan informed of the passage onthe Low- 
of the Rhine at Kehl, and the depart- er Rhine. 
ure of the archduke to re-enforce the army of 
Wurmser, than he hastened to recross ' 
the same river at Dusseldorf and Neu- !*J¥y- 
wied, advancing, as he had always before done, 
towards the Lahn, with a view to debouch into 
the valley of the Maine. The Imperialists, un- 
der Wartensleben, now consisted of only twenty- 
five thousand infantry and eleven thousand cay- 
alry, a force totally inadequate to make head 
against the Republicans, who amounted, even 
after the necessary deductions to blockade May- 
ence, Cassel, and Ehrenbreitstein, to fifty thou- 
sand men. At the period of the passage of the 
river, the Austrian army was scattered over along 
line, and might have been easily beaten in detail 
by an enterprising enemy; but Jourdan allowed 
them to concentrate their troops behind the Lahn, 
without deriving any advantage from his supe- 
riority of force. After some inconsid- 10th Jul 
erable skirmishing, the Republicans 19% Juy- 
crossed that river, and the Austrians having 
stood firm in the position of Friedberg, a partial 
action ensued, which terminated to the disadvan- 
tage of the latter, who, after a vigorous resistance, 
finding their right flank turned by Lefebvre, re- 
treated with the loss of two pieces of cannon and 
twelve hundred men. After this success Jour- 
dan advanced to the banks of the Maine, and by 
a bombardment of two days compelled his ad- 
versaries to evacuate the great city of Frankfort, 
and retire altogether to the right bank of that riv- 
er. The Austrians now drew all their disposa- 
ble troops out of the fortress of Mayence, and 
raised their force under Wartensleben to thirty 
thousand infantry and fifteen thousand cavalry, 
while Jourdan’s army on the right bank of the 
Maine was swelled by the addition of some of 
the blockading corps to forty-six thousand of the 
former arm and eight thousand of the latter.¢ 

The Directory, in prescribing the conduct of 
the campaign to the generals, were con- yous 
stantly influenced by the desire to turn plan of the 
at once both flanks of the enemy: an’ campaign 
injudicious design, which, by giving an by the Di- 
eccentric direction to their forces, and °°" 
preventing them from communicating with or as- 
sisting each other, led to all the disasters which 
signalized the conclusion of the campaign; while 
the archduke, by giving a concentric direction to 
his forces in their retreat, and ultimately arriving 
at a point where he .could fall, with an over- 


* Jom., viii., 237. Arch. Ch., ii., 175. ¢ 
+ Th., viii., 323. Jom., viii, 264, 278. Arch. ‘Ch., ii., 
150, 175. St. Cyr, iii., 89, 92. 
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as they issued from the valleys into the plain,,” 


whelming force, on either adversary, ably pre- 

ared all the triumphs which effaced its early 
disasters. In conformity with these different 
plans—while Moreau was extending his right 
wing to the foot of the Alps, pressing through the 
defiles of the Albis and the Black Forest into the 
valley of the Danube, and Jourdan was slowly 
advancing up the shores of the Maine towards 
Bohemia—the archduke regained the right bank 
of the Neckar, and Wartensleben the left bank of 
the Maine; movements which, by bringing them 
into close proximity with each other, rendered 
unavailing all the superiority of their enemies. 
In truth, nothing but the able direction of the re- 
treating, and injudicious dispersion of the advan- 
cing, force could have enabled the Imperialists 
at all to make head against their enemies; for, in- 
dependent of the deduction of twenty-eight thou- 
sand men despatched under Wurmser into Italy, 
the Austrians were weakened by thirty thousand 
men, whom the archduke was obliged to leave in 
the different garrisons on the Rhine; so that the 
foree under his immediate command consisted 
only of forty thousand infantry and eighteen 


thousand cavalry, while Moreau was at the head 
of sixty-five thousand of the former force and 


six thousand of the latter. But the 


Admirable plan admirable plan of operations which 
that able general sketched out at 
it. He retires Pforzheim, “to retreat slowly, and 


ofthe archduke 
to counteract 


through the 


Black Forest. inch of ground, 


disputing eve 


and disaster to the Rhine.* 


Having assembled all his parks of artillery, 
and thrown provisions into the fortress- 
es, which were to be left to their own re- 
sources during his short stay at Pforzheim, the 
archduke commenced his retreat, 
during which his force was still 
farther weakened by the withdraw- 
ing of the Saxon and Swabian contingents, 
amounting to ten thousand men, the government 
of whose states, alarmed by the advance of the 
Republicans, now hastened to make their separ- 
By the 25th 
of July the Austrian forces were concentrated 
on the right bank of the Neckar, between Cron- 
They were attacked on 
the following morning by Moreau, with his 
whole centre and left wing, and after an obsti- 
naté engagement, both parties remained on the 
Next day the Imperialists retired 
in two columns, under the archduke and Hotze, 
through the mountains of Alb, which separate 
the valley of the Neckar from that of the Dan- 
ube. The one followed the valley of the Rems 
and the route of Schorndorf, the other the valley 
Their united force did not now ex- 
ceed twenty-five thousand infantry and ten thou- 
sand cavalry. Moreau followed them nearly in 
a parallel march, and on’the 23d debouched into 
the plains near the sources of the Danube and 


July 14. 


17th, 25th, and 
2th July. 


ate submissions.to the conquerors.. 


stadt and Esslingen. 


field of battle. 


of the Filz. 


the upper extremity of the valley of Rems.t+ 


The archduke took a position at the top of the 


long ridge of Boeminkirch, with the design of 


falling upon the heads of the enemy’s columns 


* Arch. Ch., ii., 176,179. Jom., viii., 282, 283. St. Cyr, 


iii., 93, 100. 


+ Jom., viii., 238,241. Archinke Ch., iii., 191, 215. St. 


Cyr, iii, 105, 113. 


without hazarding a general en- 
gagement, until the two retiring armies were so 
near, that he could fall with a superior force upon 
one or other of his adversaries,” ultimately ren- 
dered abortive all this great superiority, and 
brought back the French forces with disgrace 
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and to gain time for the evacuation of the mag-- 
azines of Ulm, and the formidable nature of his’ 
position compelied Moreau to halt for several: 
days to concentrate his forces. Six days after- 
ward he resumed his retreat, which was contin- 
ued with uncommon firmness, and in the best 
order, till he reached the Danube, where he pre- 
pared to resume the offensive. He there found 
himself in conununication with his lett wing, 
under Froelich, which had retired through the 
Black Forest, and amounted to fourteen thou- 
sand infantry and four thousand cavalry, while 
the corresponding wing of the Republicans, under 
Ferino, approached Moreau, and raised his force 
to fifty-eight thousand infantry and seven thou- 
sand horse. He advanced in order of battle to: 
Neresheim, but the left wing, wnder Tadecisive aus 
Freelich, did not arrive in time to tion at Nere- 
take any part in the action which sheim. 

there ensued.: His design in so doing was tov 
gain time for the evacuation of his magazines at. 
Ulm, and be enabled to continue his retreat with 
more leisure towards Wartensleben, who was- 
now falling back towards the Naab; but as he 
gave battle with his rear to the river, he ran the 
risk of total destruction in case of defeat. By a 
rapid movement, he succeeded in forcing back: 
and turning the right wing of Moreau, and, 
pressing forward with his left wing, got into his 
rear, and caused such an alarm that all the 
parks of ammunition retreated in haste from the 
field of battle. But the centre, under 
St. Cyr, stood firm; and the Austrian 
force being disseminated into several columns,, 
over a space of ten leagues, the archduke was. 
unable to take advantage from his success so 
as to gain a decisive victory. Meanwhile Mo- 
reau, nowise intimidated by the defeat of his 
right wing or the alarm in his rear, strengthened 
his centre by his reserve, and vigorously re- 
pulsed all the attacks of the enemy; and at two 
o’clock in the afternoon the firing ceased at aus. 
points, without any decisive success having been. 
gained by either party, both of whom had to la~ 
ment a loss of three thousand men.* 

On the day following the Imperialists recross- 
ed the Danube without being disquieted by the 
enemy, and broke down all the bridges over that 
river asfar as Donawerth. Meanwhile Frelich 
retreated through the Black Forest, followed by 
Ferino, between whose forces several bloody but 
indecisive actions took place.t But more im- 
portant events were now approaching, and those: 
decisive strokes about to be struck which saved 
Germany, and determined the fate of the cam- 
paign. 

Jourdan, after having remained a few days at 
Frankfort, and levied a heavy con- Operations of 
tribution on that flourishing. city, Teawiin, ¢ thet 
prepared to resume his march, in advances into: 
order to co-operate with Moreau in Franconia. 
the advance into the Empire. He commenced 
his march with forty-seven thousand 
men up the valley of the Maine, on che andes 
the great road to Wurtzburg, while a: 
Wartensleben retired, with a force somewhat in- 
ferior, through the forest of Spessart to the neigh-. 
bourhood of that town. , Wurtzburg soon after 
surrendered to the invaders, and the latter gen- 
eral retired successively to Zeil, Bamberg, and 
Forcheim, when a sharp action ensued between 

* Th., viii, 387. Arch. Ch., ii., 218, 279. Jom., viii., 
920, 255, St. Cyr, iii., 144, 174. 

+ Jom., viii., 359, 360. Arch. Ch., ii., 281 
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the cavalry of the two armies, in which 
August 5. the French honourably resisted a su- 
perior force. From thence he continued his re- 
treat’ towards the Naab; and, after bloody ac- 
tions at Neukirchen, Sulzbach, and 
Wolfering, in which no decisive 
success was obtained by either par- 
ty, crossed that river, and put a final period to 
Aseeite his retrograde movement on the 18th 

a ’ of August. The converging direction 
of the retiring columns of the Austrian armies 
might have apprized so experienced an officer as 
Jourdan of the object of the archduke, and the 
danger which he ran by continuing any farther 
his advance; but he did not conceive himself at 
liberty to deviate from the orders of the Directo- 
ry; and, instead of interposing between their ap- 
proaching armies, continued his eccentric move- 
ment to turn their outermost flank.* 

The time had now arrived when the archduke 
deemed it safe to put in practice his long-medi- 
tated movement for the relief of Wartensleben. 
In the middle of August he set out 
from the environs of Neuburg, on the 
Danube, with twenty-eight thousand men, and 
moved northward towards the Naab, leaving 
General Latour with thirty-five thousand to 
make head, during his absence, against Moreau. 
He arrived on that river on the 20th, and orders 
were immediately given for attacking the enemy. 
The archduke By the junction of the corps under 
joins Wartens- the archduke with that under War- 
leben. ter.sleben, their united force was 
raised to sixty-three thousand men, while the 
troops of Jourdan’s army opposed to them did not 
exceed, after the losses it had sustained, above 
forty-five thousand. Thus this young prince 
had solved the most difficult and important prob- 
lem in war, that of accumulating, with forces 
upon the whole inferior, a decided superiority at 
the decisive point.t 

Bernadotte, who commanded the advanced 
guard of Jourdan’s army, which had crossed the 
ridge of hills which forms the northern boundary 
of the valley of the Danube, had taken post at 

Teining. -He was there attacked by the 

Aug. 22. srchduke, and, after an obstinate resist- 
ance, driven back into the mountains he had re- 
cently passed, which separate the valley of the 
Maine from that of the Danube; while Hotze, 
who came up towards the close of the action, 
pursued his discomtfited troops to the gates of 
Neumark. Early on the following morning the 
Austrians resumed the pursuit, and drove the 
Republicans from that town, so far back that 
they found themselves on the flank of 

Aug; 23. Jourdan’s army on the Naab, which was 
no sooner informed of these disasters than it re- 
tired to Amberg. Leaving Hotze to pursue the 
remains of Bernadotte’s army towards Altdorf, 
the archduke turned with the bulk of 

Aug. 24. his forces upon Jourdan; and having put 
himself in communication with Wartensleben, 
concerted with him a general attack upon the 
main body of the Republicans at Amberg. The 
Austrians, under the archduke, advanced in three 
columns; and when the soldiers perceived, far 
distant on the horizon to the northward, the fire 
i of Wartensleben’s lines, the impor- 
Lomas. tance of whose co-operation the 
5° whole army understood, opening on 

the enemy’s flank, nothing could restrain their 
impetuosity, and loud shouts announced the arri- 


* Arch. Ch., ii., 260, 265. Jom., viii., 283. 301. Jour- 
dan, 50, 89, + Arch, Ch,, iii., 2,23. Jom., ix., ll, 12. 


12th, 14th, and 
16th August. 


August 16. 


val of the long-wished-for moment of victory, 
The French made but a feeble resistance; as- 
sailed at once in front and flank, they fell back to 
the plateau in the rear of their position, and owed 
their safety to the firmness with which Ney sus- 
tained the attacks of the enemy with the rear- 
guard,* 

The situation of Jourdan was now in the high- 
est degree critical. By this success at Dangerous 
Amberg, the archduke had got upon situation of 
his direct road to Nuremburg, through Jourdan. 
which, his retreat necessarily lay, and he was, in. 
consequence, compelled to fall back through the. 
mountains which separate the Naab from the. 
Maine by crossroads, with all his baggage and 
parks of artillery. During this critical opera- 
tion, the firmness and discipline of the French, 
troops alone saved them from the greatest disas- 
ters. Ney, with the rear-guard, continued to 
make head against the numerous cavalry of the 
enemy, and after a painful passage of six days, 
during which they were pressed with the utmost 
vigour, and incurred great dangers, they at length 
extricated themselves from the mountains, and 
reached Schweinfurt on the Maine, in the deep- 
est dejection, at the end of August. 
Hotze passed that river on the 1st of Sep- 
tember, and soon after, his advanced guard made 
itself master of Wurtzburg, while the archduke 
conducted the bulk of his forces to the right bank 
of the river. Jourdan, deeming an action indis- 
pensable in order to obtain some respite for his 
retreating columns, prepared himself for a gen- 
eral attack on his pursuers, at the same time that 
the archduke was collecting his forces for an ac- 
tion on his own part. The courage and vivacity 
of the Republican soldiers appeared again when 
they a the enemy, and they prepared with the 
utmost alacrity to occupy all the po-itions which 
were deemed necessary before commencing the 
battle, On the 2d of September both parties were 
engaged in completing this preparation, and on 
the third the engagement took place.t 

The French army was drawn up on the right 
bank of the Maine, from Wurtzburg He is again 
to Schweinfurt, partly on a series of routed near 
heights which formed the northern Wurtzburg. 
barrier of the valley, and partly on the plains 
which extended from their foot to the shores of 
the river. Jourdan imagined that he had only 
to contend with a part of the Austrian force, and 
that the archduke had returned in person to make 
head against the Republicans on the Danube; 
but instead, of that, he had rapidly brought his 
columns to the right bank, and was prepared to 
combat his antagonist with superior forces. A 
thick fog, which concealed the armies from each 
other, favoured the motions of the Imperialists, 
and when the sun broke through the clouds at 
eleven o’clock, it glittered on the numerous 
squadrons of the Austrians, drawn up in double 
lines on the meadows adjoining the river. The 
action commenced by Kray attacking the left 
flank of the French, while Lichtenstein spread 
himself out in the plain, followed by Wartens- 
leben, who threw himself, at the head of the cav- 
alry, into the river, and followed close after the 
infantry, who had defiled along the bridge. The 
French general, Grenier, who was stationed at 
the menaced point, made a vigorous resistance 
with the Republican cavalry and light infantry ; 


Sept. 1. 
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but the reserve of the Austrian cuirassiers hav- 
ing been brought up, Jourdan was obliged to sup- 
port the line by his reserve of cavalry ; and a 
desperate charge of horse took place, in which 
the Imperialists were at first repulsed, but the re- 
serve of the Austrian cuirassiers having assail- 
ed the Republican squadrons when disordered 
by success, they were broken, thrown into con- 
fusion, and driven behind the lines of their in- 
fantry. Meanwhile the grenadiers of Werneck, 
united to the corps under Starray, routed the 
French centre, and Kray drove the divisions of 
Grenier entirely off the field into the wood of 
Gramchatz. Victory declared for the Imperial- 
ists at all points; and J ourdan esteemed himself 
fortunate in being able to reach the forests which 
stretched from Gramchatz to Arnheim, without 
being broken by the redoubtable Austrian squad- 
rons.* 

Such was the battle of Wurtzburg, which de- 
livered Germany and determined the 
fate of the campaign. The trophies 
of the victors were by no means com- 
mensurate to these momentous results, amount- 
ing only to seven pieces of cannon and a few 
prisoners. But it produced a most important ef- 
fect upon the spirit of the two armies, elevating 
the imperial as much as it depressed the Repub- 
lican forces, and procuring for the archduke the 
possession of the direct line of communication 
trom the Maine to the Rhine. Disastrous as it 
‘was in its consequences, the battle itself was 
highly honourable to the defeated army ; for they 
had to contend, with thirty thousand men of all 
arms, against thirty-one thousand infantry and 
thirteen thousand splendid cavalry.t 

After this disaster, Jourdan had no alternative 
but to retire behind the Lahn, a position in which 
he might rally round his standards the force un- 
der Marceau, which blockaded Mayence, and 
the re-enforcements which were expected from 
Continued ana the north. In doing this, however, 
disastrous re- he was obliged to retreat through 
treat of Jour- the mountains of Fulda, the roads 
dan. of which are as bad as the country 
is rugged and inhospitable. At the same time, 
Marceau received orders to raise the blockade of 
Mayence, and make all haste to join the Repub- 
lican commander-in-chief behind the Lahn. 
The archduke, nothing intimidated by the men- 
acing advance of Moreau into Bavaria, wisely 
resolved to pursue his beaten enemy to the Rhine; 
but, instead of following him through the defiles 
of the mountains, where a resolute rear-guard 
might have arrested an army, he determined to 
advance straight to the Lahn by the great road 
to Aschaffenburg. The losses sustained by the 
Republicans in their retreat were very great. 
The citadel of Wurtzburg soon surrendered with 
eight hundred men; 122 pieces of cannon, taken 
by them during their advance, were abandoned 
at Schweinfurt; sixty pieces, and an immense 
quantity of ammunition, at Freudenberg; and 
eighty-three pieces at Flushing. The peasants, 
supported by the Austrian light troops, who were 
detached in pursuit of the enemy, fell upon the 
flanks and rear of the retreating army, and cut 
off vast numbers of the stragglers who issued 
from their ranks.1§ 


Great effects 
ofthis victory. 


* Jom., ix., 36. Arch. Ch.,iii., 99, 116. Th., viii., 409, 
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The Republicans reached the Lahn in the 
most disorganized and miserable state on the 9th 
of September, and four days afterward they were 
joined by the blockading force from Mayence, 
under Marceau, fifteen thousand strong, and a 
division of ten thousand from the army of the 
north, which in some degree restored the balance 
of the two armies. The young prince, having 
concentrated his forces at Aschaffen- 16), 5.14 
burg, resolved to attack them in this Py 
position, and drive them behind the Rhine. The 
action took place on the 16th, The, ay. 
Austrians advanced in three columns, gcain defeats 
amounting to thirty-eight thousand them, and 
infantry and twelve thousand caval- drives noe 
ry, having received some re-enforce- Pit088 the 
ments from the garrison of Mayence. , 
Under cover of a powerful fire of artillery, they 
forced the bridges of the Lahn after an obstinate 
engagement, made themselves masters of Lim- 
burg and Dietz, notwithstanding the utmost ef- 
forts of heroism on the part of General Marceau, 
and defeated the enemy at all points. During 
the night, the Republicans beat a retreat, under 
cover of a thick fog, which long concealed their 
movements from the Imperialists; and when it 
cleared away on the following morning, they 
found all their positions abandoned. The pur- 
suit was continued with the utmost vigour du- 
ring the two following days, and on the 19th a 
serious engagement took place with the rear- 
guard at Altenkirchen, where General Marceau 
was severely wounded, and fell into the hands 
of the Imperialists. The archduke, who admi- 
red his great military qualities, paid him the 
most unremitting attention, but in spite of all his 
care, he died a few days after, and was buried 
with military honours amid the tears of his gen- 
erous enemies.* 

Such was the demoralized and disjointed state 
of the Republican army, that, notwithstanding 
the great re-enforcements which they had re- 
ceived, they were totally unable to make head 
against the enemy. ‘They re-crossed 99 5.34 
the Rhine on the 20th, at Bonn and Neu- age 
wied, and were reduced to a state of total inac- 
tivity for the remainder of the campaign, having 
lost not less than twenty thousand men since 
they left the frontiers of Bohemia, by the sword, 
sickness, and desertion.t ‘ 

While the vee prince was pursuing this 
splendid career of victory on the 
fans of the Maine, the se left Sour inion 
under the command of Latour to with Moreau 
oppose Moreau, which did not ex- othe Danube. 
ceed thirty-four thousand men of every arm, even 


‘including the detachment of Freelich, was sus- 


taining an unequal conflict on the banks of the 
Danube. Had the French general, the moment 
that he received intelligence of the departure of 
the archduke, followed him with the bulk of his 
forces, the Imperialists, placed between two fires, 
would have been exposed to imminent danger, 
and the very catastrophe which they were most 
anxious to avert, viz., the junction of the Repub- 


inspired by their exactions which occasioned this popular 
exasperation against them. ‘‘The animosity of the Ger- 
mans,” said Carnot, in his confidential letter announcing 
these disasters to Napoleon, ‘‘and the unhappy ccnsequen- 
ces which have flowed from it, are a fresh and painful warn- 
ing to us how spéedily the relaxation of discipline becomes 
fatalto an army.”*—Letter Confid. of the 20th of September. 
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lican armies in the centre of Germany, been ren- 
dered inevitable. Fortunately for the Austrians, 
instead of adopting so decisive a course, he re- 
solved to advance into Bavaria, hoping thereby 
to effect a diversion in favour of his colleague: 
a fatal resolution, which, though in some degree 
justified by the order of the Directory to detach 
fifteen thousand men at the same time into the 
Tyrol, utterly ruined the campaign, by increas- 
ing the great distance which already separated 
the Republican armies. After remaining sever- 
al days in a state of inactivity, he collected an 
imposing body, fifty-three thousand men, on the 
24th Aug banks of the Lech, and forced the fords 
’ of that river on the very day of the bat- 
tle of Amberg. Latour, who had extended his 
small army too much, in his anxiety to cover a 
26th Aue, Sleat extent of country, found his rear- 
~* guard assailed at Friedberg, and defeat- 
ed, with the loss of seventeen hundred men and 
fourteen pieces of cannon. After this disaster 
he retreated behind the Iser, in the direction of 
Landshut; his centre fell back to the neighbour- 
hood of Munich, while the left wing stretched to 
the foot of the mountains of Tyrol. Moreau 
continued for three weeks occupied in inconsid- 
erable movements in Bavaria, during which a 
severe combat took place at Langenberg, be- 
tween four thousand Austrian horse and De- 
saix’s division, in which, after the French troops 
had been at first broken, they, ultimately suc- 
ceeded, by heroic efforts, in repulsing the enemy. 
The archduke was nothing moved by these dis- 
asters, but resolutely continued his pursuit of 
Jourdan. “Let Moreau advance to Vienna,” 
said he, on parting with Latour; “‘itis of no mo- 
ment, provided I beat Jourdan.” Memorable 
words ! indicating at once the firmness of a great 
man, and the-just eye of a consummate general.* 
This resolute conduct had the desired effect. 
13th Sept After the battle of Wurtzburg, the arch- 
‘duke detached Murferd with a small 
division to join the garrison of Manheim, and 
Archduke Combine an attack on the tée-du-pont 
threatens at Kehl. The French were driven 
his retreat into the works, which were assaulted 
at Kehl. with great bravery by the Imperialists ; 
and though the attack was repulsed, it spread 
great consternation through the French army, 
who saw how nearly they had lost their prin- 
cipal communication with their own country. 
Moreau, who began to be apprehensive that he 
might be involved in disaster if he advanced far- 
ther into Germany, proceededswith great circum- 
24th Sept spection, and arrived on the Iser on the 
* 24th of September. Being there in- 
formed of the disasters of Jourdan, and that a 
payt of Latour’s corps, under Nauendorf, was 
advancing rapidly upon Ulm to turn his left 
flank, he halted his army, and next day began 
his retreat.¢ 
Moreaw’s situation was Hl in io es 
. degree critical. Advanced into the 
ae tee heart of Bavaria, with the defiles of the 
treat. Black Forest in his rear, at the dis- 
tance of 200 miles from the Rhine, with Latour, 
with forty thousand men, pressing the one flank, 
and the archduke and Nauendorf, with twenty- 
five thousand, ready to fall on the other, he might 
anticipate even greater disasters than Jourdan 
before he regained the frontiers of the Republic. 


* Jom., ix. 63, 65. Arch, Ch., iii., 186, 208. St. Cyr, 
iii., 222, 258. : 

+ Arch., Ch., iii, 52, 59. Jom., ix., 50, 56, St, Cyr, 
iii., 188, 222. 


But, on the other hand, he was at the head of a 
superb army of seventy thousand men, whose 
courage had not been weakened by any disaster, 
and who possessed the most unlimited confidence 
both in their own strength and the resources of 
their commander. There was no force in Ger- 
many capable of arresting so great a mass. It 
is not with detached columns or by menacing 
communications that the retreat of such a body 
is to be prevented.* 

Fully appreciating these great advantages and. 
aware that nothing is so likely to which he does 
produce disaster in a retreat as ay inthe most firm 
symptoms of apprehension of it in and methodical 
the general, he resolved to continue ™#mner. 
his retrograde movements with the utmost reg- 
ularity, and to dispute every inch of ground with 
the enemy when they threatened to press upon 
his forces. The Austrian armies likely to as- 
sail him were as follows: Nauendorf, with 9500 
men, was on the Danube, ready to turn his left 
flank; Latour, with 24,000, in Bavaria, directly 
in his.rear; Frcelich, with 14,000, on the Upper 
Iller and in Tyrol; while the archduke, with 
16,000 or 18,000, might be expected to abandon 
the Lahn, and hasten to the scene of decisive op- 
erations on the Upper Rhine. It was by main- 
taining a firm front, and keeping his forces to- 
gether in masses, that the junction or co-opera- 
tion of these considerable forces would alone be 
prevented.t ; 

Aware that the archduke might probably block 
up the line of retreat by the Neckar, Moreau re- 
tired by the valley of the Danube and the Black 
Forest. Resting one of his wings on that stream, 
he sent forward his parks, his: baggage, and his 
ammunition, before the army, and covering his 
retreat by a powerful rear-guard, succeeded both 
in repulsing all the attacks of the enemy, and in 
enabling the body of his army to continue their 
march without fatigue or interruption. Want 
of concert in the Austrian generals at first emi- 
nently favoured his movements. Having retired 
behind the Lake of Federsee, he found that Latour 
was isolated from Nauendorf, who was consid- 
erably in advance on the Danube, and the oppor- 
tunity therefore appeared favourable for striking 
with superior forces a blow upon his weakened. 
adversary. ‘This was the more necessary, as he 
was approaching the entrance of the defiles of the 
Black Forest, which were occupied by the ene- 
my, and it was of the last importance that his 
movement should not be impeded in traversing 
those long and difficult passages. Turning, 
therefore, fiercely upon his pursu- oct.2. And 
ers, he assailed Latour near Biber- defeats Latour 
ach. The Austrian general, beliey- t Biberach. 
ing that a part only of the enemy’s force was in 
the front, gave battle in a strong position, extend- 
ing along a series of wooded heights, lined by a 
formidable artillery. The action was for a long 
time fiercely contested, but at length the superior 
forces and able manceuvres of the Republicans 
prevailed.t Desaix broke their right, while St. 
Cyr turned their left, and a complete victory 
crowned the efforts of the French, which cost the 
Austrians four thousand prisoners and eighteen 
pieces of cannon. 

After this decisive blow, Moreau proceeded 
leisurely towards the Black Forest, directing his 
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‘ -. steps towards the Valley of Hell, in 
Be ee. hopes of being able to’debouch by 
the Black For- F'riburg, before the archduke arri- 
eet ved to interrupt his progress. He 
had already passed the separation of the road by 
the Neckar, and Nauendorf occupied that which 
passes by the Valley of Kinzig. He therefore 
directed his centre towards the entrance of the 
Valley of Hell, under the command of St. Cyr, 
while he stationed Desaix and Ferino on the right 
and left, to protect the motions of the principal 
body. The Austrian detachments in the mount- 
ains were too weak to oppose any effectual re- 
sistance to the passage of the Frencharmy. St. 
Cyr speedily dissipated the clouds of light troops 
which infested the pine-clad mountains of the 
Valley of Hell, and Latour, rendered cautious 
by disaster, without attempting to harass his re- 
treat, moved by Homberg to unite himself to the 
archduke. So ably were the measures of the 
ues French general concerted, that he not 

‘only passed the defiles without either 
confusion or loss, but debouched into the valley 
of the Rhine rather in the attitude of a conqueror 
‘than that of a fugitive.* 

Meanwhile the Archduke Charles being now 
assured of the direction which Moreau had taken, 
directed Latour and the detached parties to join 
him by the valley of Kinzig, while Nauendorf 
covered their movements by advancing between 
them and the French columns. The greater part 
Oe16 of the Austrian forces were thus col- 

‘~" lected in the valley of the Rhine in the 
middle of October, and though still inferior to the 
enemy, he resolved to lose no time in attacking, 
and compelling them to recross that river. Mo- 
Battle of Em- 2€2U; on his part, was not less de- 
mendingen be- Sirous of the combat, as he intended 
tween Moreau to advance to Kehl, and either main- 
ang ne arch- tain himself at the ¢éte-du-pont there, 

. or cross leisurely over to Strasburg. 
The action took place at Emmendingen, on the 
slopes where the mountains melt into the plain, 
and afforded an example of the truth of the mili- 
tary principle, that in tactics, or the operations 
of actual combat, the possession of the mount- 
ains in general secures that of the valleys which 
lie at their feet. Waldkirch was felt by both par- 
ties to be the decisive point, from the command 
which it gave over the neighbouring valleys, and, 
accordingly, each general strove to reach it be- 
fore his adversary; but the French, having the 
advantage of better roads, were the first to ar- 
Oct. 19, "Ve: . They were there attacked, how- 

"ever, by Nauendorf, who descended from 
the heights of the Black Forest, and after a bloody 
action, drove St. Cyr, who commanded the Re- 
ublicans, out of the town with severe loss. 
Meanwhile the success of the Austrians was 
not less decisive at other points; the Austrian 
columns having at length surmounted the diffi- 
culties of the roads, attacked and carried the vil- 
lage of Matterdingen, while their centre drove 
them back from Emmendingen, and at length 
Moreau, defeated at all points, retired into the 
forest of Nemburg, behind the Elz, with the loss 
of two thousand men.t 

The archduke made preparations on the fol- 
20th Oct. lowing morning for re-establishing the 

Retreat of bridges over the Elz, and renewing the 
Moreau. combat; but Moreau retreated in the 
night, and commenced the passage of the Rhine. 
otis a Salt aed Ea 
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Desaix passed that river at Old Brisach, while 
the general-in-chief took post in the strong posi- 
tion of Schliengen, determined to accept battle, 
in, order to gain time to defile in tranquillity by 
the bridge of Huningen. The valley of the 
Rhine is there cut at right angles by a barrier of 
rocky eminences, which stretches from the mount- 
ains of Hohenblau pete margin of the stream. 
It was on this formidable rampart ,. 
that Moreau made his last stand, ets 
his left resting on the Rhine, his but is driven 
centre on a pile of almost inaccessi- pee the 
ble rocks, his right on the cliffs of “"° 
Sizenkirch. The archduke divided his army into | 
four columns. The Prince of Condé, on the right, 
drove in the Republican advanced posts, but 
made no serious impression ; but Latour in the 
centre, and Nauendorf on the left, gallantly 
scaled the precipices, drove the Republicans 
from their positions, and chasing them from 
height to height, from wood to wood, threw them, 
before nightfall, into such confusion, that nothing 
but the broken nature of the ground, which pre- 
vented cavalry from acting, and a violent storm 
which arose in the evening, saved them from a 
complete overthrow. Moreau retreated during 
the night, and on the following day commenced 
the passage of the Rhine, which was effected 
without molestation from the Imperialists.* 
After having thus effected the deliverance of 
Germany from both its invaders, the archduke 
proposed to the Aulic Council to detach a power- 
ful re-enforcement by the Tyrol into Italy, in 
order to strengthen the army of Alvinzi; and 
effect the liberation of Wurmser in Mantua: a 
measure based on true military principles, and 
which, if adopted by the imperial government, 
would probably have changed the fate of the 
campaign. Moreau, onhisside, pro- 4 yctrians re- 
posed an armistice to the Austrians, fuse an armi- 
on condition that the Rhine should stice on the 
separate the two armies, and the Re- Rhine. 
publicans retain the tétes-du-pont of Huningen 
and Kehl: a proposal which the archduke re- 
ceived with secret satisfaction, as it promised him 
the means of securely carrying into effect his 
meditated designs for the deliverance of Italy. 
But the Austrian government, intent upon the 
expulsion of the French from Germany, and 
deeming the forces put at the disposal of Alvinzi 
adequate for the relief of Mantua, declined both 
propositions, and sent positive orders for the im- 
mediate attack of the fortified posts possessed by 
the Republicans on the right bank oF the Rhine.t 
The conduct of the siege of Kehl, during the 
depth of winter, and with an open Long and 
communication between the besieged bloody siege 
and the great army on the opposite of Kehie 
bank, presented obstacles of no ordinary kind; 
but the perseverance and energy of the Austrians 
ultimately triumphed over all obstacles. Thirty 
thousand men, under the command of Desaix 
and St. Cyr, were destined for the defence of the 
works, while a powerful reserve was stationed 
in the islands of the Rhine; and the troops en- 
gaged in the defence were changed every three 
days, to prevent their being overwhelmed with 
the fatigues of the service. Forty thousand Aus- 
trians, under Latour, formed the besieging force, 
while the remainder of the army was cantoned 
in the valley of the Rhine. Though the fort was 
invested on the 9th of October, no material prog- 
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sess was made in the siege, from the extreme 
-difficulty of bringing up the battering train and 
heavy stores, till the end of November. This 
long delay gave time to the indefatigable Desaix 
.to complete the works, Which, when the Imperial- 
ists first sat down before the place, were in a very 
unfinished state. The trenches were opened on 
Nov. 21 the 21st of November; and about the 
**"* same time a grand sortie was attempted, 
under the command of Moreau in person, to 
destroy the works, and gain possession of the 
Austrian park of artillery. This attack was at 
firsi successful: the Republicans carried the in- 
-trenchments of Sundheim, and had nearly pene- 
trated to the magazines and parks; but the arch- 
duke and Latour having come up with re-en- 
forcements to the menaced point, they were at 
length repulsed, with severe loss, carrying with 
them nine pieces of cannon, which they had 
captured during the affray.. Moreau and Desaix 
exposed themselves to the hottest of the fire, and 
were both slightly wounded. After this repulse, 
the labours of the siege were continued without 
.any other interruption than that arising from the 
excessive severity of the weather, and the tor- 
-rents of rain which, for weeks together, filled the 
‘trenches with water. On the night of January 
1, the Imperialists carried by assault the first line 
-of intrenchments round the Republican camp, 
and a few days afterward the second line was 
-also stormed, after a bloody resistance. Kehl was 
snow no longer defensible ; above 100,000 cannon- 
balls and 25,000 bombs, projected from forty 
batteries, had riddled all its defences. The Im- 
perialists, masters of the intrenched camp, en- 
veloped the fort on every side; and the Republi- 
cans, after a glorious defence, which does hon- 
-our to the memory of Desaix and St. Cyr, evacu- 
cated the place by capitulation on the 9th of Jan- 
“aary.* 
During the siege of Kehl, the Imperialists re- 
Fallof the ¢éte- Mained in observation before the 
-du-pont at Hun- 1éte-du-pont of Huningen; but no 
BREOR: sooner were they at liberty, by the 
‘surrender of the former place, than they prose- 
cuted the siege of the latter with extraordinary 
“vigour. Ferino had been left with the right wing 
of the French to superintend the defence of that 
important post, but, notwithstanding all his exer- 
‘tions, he was unable to retard their advances ; 
the trenches were opened in form on the 25th of 
January, and a sortié having been repulsed on 
the night of the 31st, the place was evacuated by 
capitulation on the Ist of February, and the vic- 
-tors found themselves masters only of a heap of 
ruins.t 4 
This last success terminated the campaign of 
Reflections 1796 in Germany; the most remark- 
on this cam- able, ina military point of view, which 
paign. had occurred, with the exception of 
that of Napoleon in the same year in Italy, since 
-the commencement of the war. ‘The conquerors 
in both triumphed, by the application of the same 
principles, over superior forces, viZ., the skil- 
ul use ofa central position and interior line of 
communication, and the rapid accumulation of 
superior forces against one of the assailing ar- 
mies, at a cime when it was so situated that it 
could not receive any assistance from the other. 
The movements of the archduke between the ar- 
-mies of Moreau and Jourdan, and the skill with 
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which, by bringing a preponderating force against 
the decisive point, he compelled their vast ar- 
mies to undertake a disastrous retreat, are pre- 
cisely parallel to the blows struck by Napoleon 
from the interior line of the Adige on the con- 
verging forces of Quasdanovich and Wurinser 
on the opposite sides of the Lake of Guarda, and 
of Alvinzi and Provera on the plateau of Rivoli 
and the shores of the Mincio. The difference 
only lies in the superior energy and activity with 
which the Republican general flew from one 
menaced point to another, the accurate calcula~ 
tion of time on which he rested, and the greater 
difficulties with which he had to struggle from 
the closer proximity of the attacking forces to 
each other. 

The results of this campaign proved the jus- 
tice of the observation of Napoleon, that the de- 
cisive blows were to be struck against Austria 
in the valley of the Danube; and that Carnot’s 
plan of turning both flanks of the Imperialists at 
once, along the vast line from the Maine to the 
Alps, was essentially defective, and offered the 
fairest opportunity to an enterprising general, 
aware of the importance of time and rapid move- 
ment in war, to fall with a preponderating force 
first on the one and then on the other. If, in- 
stead of dispersing the invading host into two 
armies, separated from each other by above 100 
miles, and acting without concert, he had united 
them into one mass, or moved them, by conver- 
ging lines, towards Ulm, the catastrophe of 1805 
to Austria, at that place, or of Leipsic, in 1813, 
to France, might have been anticipated with de- 
cisive effect upon the issue of the war. And, 
after giving all due praise to the just views and 
intrepid conduct of the Austrian hero, the deliv- 
erer of Germany, it must be admitted that he did 
not carry his enlightened principles into practice 
with such vigour as might have been done ; and 
that, had Napoleon been in his place on the Murg 
and at Amberg, he would have struck as deci- 
sive blows as at Rivoli and Castiglione.* — 

The unsuccessful irruption of the French into 
Germany was attended with one im- p,,aisious 
portant consequence, from the effec- contributions 
tual manner in which it withdrew the levied by the 
veil from the eyes of the lower class- Republicans 
es as to the real nature of Democrat- ™ “°™@"y 
ic ambition, and the consequences with which 
it was attended to the inhabitants of the van- 
quished states. ‘The Republicans being destitute 
of everything, and in an especial manner denu- 
ded. of money when they crossed the Rhine, im- 
mediately put in practice their established princi- 
ple of making war support war, and oppressed 
the vanquished people by the most enormous 
contributions. The lesser German states only 
purchased neutrality by the most enormous sac- 
rifices.t The people contrasted these pjsgust which 
cruel exactions with the seductive it excited in 
promises of war to the palace and Germany. 
peace to the cottage, and all learned at length, 
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+ The Duke of Wirtemburg was assessed at 4,000,000 
francs, or nearly £200,000 sterling ; the circle of Swabia, 
12,000,000, or nearly £600,000, besides 8000 horses, 5000 
oxen, 150,000 quintals of corn, and 100,000 pairs of shoes. 
No less than 8,000,000, or £400,000, was demanded from the 
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burg, and all the towns through which they passed. ‘These 
enormous exactions, which amounted in all to 25,000,000 
francs (£1,000,000), 12,000 horses, 12,000 oxen, 500,000 quin~ 
tals of wheat, and 200,000. pairs of shoes, excited a univer- 
sal alarm. 
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from bitter experience, the melancholy truth, 
that military violence, under whatever names it 
may be veiled, is the same in all ages, and that 
none are such inexorable tyrants to the poor as 


these who have recently revolted against au- | 


thority in their own country. . Although, there- 
fore, the terror of the Republican arms at first 
superseded every other consideration, and de- 
tached all the states whose territory had been 
overrun from the Austrian alliance, yet this was 
merely the effect of necessity; the hearts of the 
people remained faithful to the cause of Germa- 
ny, their exasperation broke out in unmeasured 
acts of violence against the retreating forces of 
Jourdan, and they looked only for the first op- 
portunity to resume their ancient attachment to 
the imperial standards.* 

The same causes which thus weakened the pre- 
Noble and pa- dilection of the lower orders in Ger- 
triotic spirit of many for French principles, opera- 
the Austrian ted most powerfully in rousing the 
Peeples: ancient and hereditary loyalty of the 
Austrian people to their own sovereigns. When 
the Republécans approached Bohemia, and had 
wellnigh penetrated through Bavaria to the he- 
reditary states, the emperor issued an animating 
appeal to his subjects in the threatened provinces, 
and, with the spirit of Maria Theresa, called on 
them to repel the renewed Gallic aggression. 
Austria, in this trying emergency, relied on the 
constant success which has so long attended its 
house through all the vicissitudes of fortune, 
and, unsubdued by defeat, maintained that un- 
conquerable spirit which has always character- 
ized its race, and so often is found to triumph 
over the greatest reverses. The people nobly 
answered the appeal. The peasants flew to arms; 
new levies were speedily raised; contributions 


of stores of every kind were voted by the nobili-’ 


ty ;t and from the first invasion of France may 
be dated the growth of that patriotic spirit which 
was destined ultimately to rescue Germany from 
foreign subjugation. ; 

. This year witnessed the still closer contract- 
New conven. ing of the unhappy bands which uni- 
tion between ted Prussia to France, and so long 
France and perpetuated on the Continent the 
Essig, overwhelming influence of Gallic 
power. MHardenberg and Haugwitz, who di- 
rected the cabinet of Berlin, and who, notwith- 
standing their differences on many other points, 
were cordially united in all measures calculated 
to augment the influence of Prussia in the north 
of Germany, had laboured assiduously all the 
summer to form a federal union for the pro- 
tection of the states in that portion of the Em- 
pire, and they had succeeded in obtaining a 
convocation of the circle of Lower Saxony and 
of Westphalia on the 20th of June, to arrange 
the formation of a formidable army of observa- 
tion, of which Prussia was the head, to cause 
their neutrality to be respected by the belligerent 

owers.. The French minister at Berlin, artful- 

y it.proving upon the terrors produced by Na- 
poleon’s successes in Italy and Jourdan’s irrup- 
tion into Franconia, easily persuaded Haugwitz 
that the period had now arrived when the inter- 
ests of Prussia indispensably required the break- 


ing up of the old Germanic Empire, and the rec- . 


ognition of the left bank of the Rhine to France; 
and, in consequence, two conventions, one pub- 
lic, the other secret, were signed at Berlin 
on the 5th of August. By the first, which 
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alone at that time was published, the line of de- 
marcation, beyond which hostilities were not to» 
pass, was extended, and made to run from ‘We- 
sel on the Rhine, following the frontiers of the 
mountains of Thuringia, extending along the 
North Sea, including the mouths of the Elbe, the 
Weser, and the Ems, and so round by the fron- 
tiers of Holland to Wesel again. Beyond this, 
in addition to the line already agreed to by the 
treaty of Bale, the Directory agreed not to push 
their military operations. By the seccnd, which 
was kept secret, Prussia recognised the exten- 
sion of France to the Rhine, and the principle 
that the dispossessed German princes were to be 
indemnified at the expense of the ecclesiastical 
princes of the Empire. The third article provi-~ 
ded an indemnity to the Prince of Orange, now 
evidently and apparently finally expelled from 
his dominions; and Prussia engaged to endeav— 
our for this purpose ‘to reall the seculariza- 
tion of the bishoprics of Bamberg and Wurtz-- 
burg. ‘Such was the secret convention,” says- 
Hardenberg, “‘ which in a manner put the cab-- 
inet of Berlin at the mercy of France in the 
affairs of Germany,’’* It may be added, such. 
was the commencement of that atrocious system. 
of indemnifying the greater powers at the ex- 


pense of the lesser, and providing for the rapa~< 


city of temporal powers by the sacrifice of the 
Church, which soon after not only shook to its 
foundation the Constitution of the Germanic 
Empire, but totally overturned the whole balance 
of power and system of public rights in Kurope.. 

While these important transactions were in 
progress in the heart of Europe, events of anoth- 
er kind, but not less important in their future ef-. 
fects upon the fate of the war, were preparing 
upon another element. 

Three years of continued success had render- 
ed the British flag omnipotent upon Naval opera- 
the ocean. Britannia literally ruled tions of the 
the waves; the French colonies suc- y¢ear- 
cessively fell beneath her strokes; and her fleets, 
blockaded in their harbours, were equally una- 
ble to protect the commerce of the Republic, or 
acquire the experience ‘requisite for maritime 
success. The minister of the marine, Truguet,. 
in proposing a new system for the regulation of 
the navy, gave a gloomy but faithful picture of 
its present condition. “ The deplora- peplorable 
ble state of our marine,” said he, “is state of the- 
well known to our enemies, who in- French ma-- 
sult us in our very harbours. Our ™™¢ 
fleets are humiliated, defeated, blockaded in their- 
ports, destitute of provisions and naval equip- 
ments, torn by internal faction, weakened by 
ignorance, ruined hy desertion: such is the state: 
in which the men to whom you have intrusted 
its direction have found the French marine.”’+ 

The ruin of the French navy was not the con- 
sequence merely of the superior skill and expe- 
rience of the English sailors; it arose necessari- 
ly from the confusion of finances, loss of colo- 
nies, and failure of resources, which was the 
result of the Revolutionary convulsion. Fleets. 
cannot be equipped without naval stores, nor 
navigated but by a body of experienced seamen ; 
it is impossible, therefore, to become a powerful 
maritime state without a regular revenue and an 
extensive commerce, both of which had disap- 
peared during the distractions of the Revolution. 
Severe internal distress, by filling the ranks of 
the army, may form a formidable military pow- 
we tg I a BF eC 
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er, and destitute battalions may issue from a 
tevolutionary furnace to plunder and oppress 
the adjoining states; but a similar system will 
never equip a fleet, nor enable a revolutionary 
to contend with a regular government on the 
ocean. From the very elements by which the 
contest was carried on, it was already evident 
that, though France might defeat the land-forces 
of Europe, England would acquire the dominion 
of the waves. 

The eae carried on by the naval and 
military forces of Great Britain in 
eee the West and East Indies were at- 
in the West tended with the most decisive suc- 
and East In- cess, The island of Grenada, which 
diets had long been i f revol 
rn g in’ a state ol revolt, 
yielded to the perseverance and ability of Gener- 
al Nicols: St. Lucie was reduced in May by 
General Abercromby, and Essequibo and Deme- 
rara by General White, while the French could 
only set off against these losses the destruction 
of the merchandise and shipping at Newfound- 


‘land by Admiral Richery. In the Indian seas, 


the successes of the British were still more im- 
portant. A Dutch squadron of three ships of the 
line, three frigates, and many vessels of inferior 
size, having on board two thousand land-troops, 
destined to retake the Cape of Good Hope, was 
Aug., 1796 captured by Admiral Elphinstone in 

»*"* the Bay of Saldanha, while the Bata- 


“vian settlements of Ceylon, the Malaccas, and 


Cochin, with the important harbour of Trin- 
comalee, were, early in the year, taken posses- 
sion of by the British forces.* 
These important successes, particularly the 
4 reduction of the Cape, Ceylon, and 
General jor the Malaccas, diffused the most gen- 
successes dif- eral joy through the British nation. 
fused in Eng- Tt was justly observed that the for- 
' mer was a half-way-house to India, 
and indispensable to the mighty empire which 
we had acquired in the plains of Hindostan, 
while the latter secured the emporium of the 
China trade, and opened up the vast commerce 
of the Indian Archipelago. The attention of the 
people, by these great acquisitions, began to be 
turned towards the probable result and final issue 
of the war: they looked to the conquests of the 
British at sea as likely to counterbalance the ac- 


-quisitions of the Republicans at land: they ob- 


served that Rhodes long maintained a doubtful 
contest with Rome after its land-forces had sub- 
dued Spain, Carthage, and part of Gaul; and 
that in a similar contest Great Britain would 
have incomparably greater chances of success 
than the Grecian commonwealth, from the supe- 
rior internal strength which the population of its 
own islands afforded, and the far more extensive 
zommerce which enriched it from every quarter 
of the globe. “Athens,” said Xenophon, “would 
have prevailed over Lacedemon, if Attica had 
been an island inaccessible save by water to the 
land-forces of its opponent ;” and it was impossi- 
ble not to see that nature had given that advan- 
tage to the European which she had denied to 
the Grecian maritime power. The formation of 
a great colonial empire, embracing all the quar- 
ters. of the globe, held together and united by the 
naval power of England, and enriching the parent 
state by their commerce, and the market they 
would open for its manufactures, began. to en- 
gage the thoughts not only of statesmen, but of 
practical men, and the Cape and Ceylon to be 
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spoken of as acquisitions which should never be: 
abandoned.* 

St. Domingo still continued in the distracted 
and unfortunate state into which it Qontinned de- 
had been thrown by the visionary plorable state 
dreams of the French Republicans, of St. Domin 
and the frighful flames of a setrile 80 
war which had been lighted up by their extrava- 
gant philanthropists. ~All the efforts, both of the 
#rench and English, to restore anything like 
order to its furious and savage population, proved. 
unsuccessful. ‘The latter had never been in suf- 
ficient force to make any serious impression on 
its numerous and frantic inhabitants; and the 
former were hardly able to retain a scanty foot 
ing in the northern part of the island, without 
attempting to regain the splendid and prosperous: 
colony which they had lost. The blacks, taught 
by experience, perfectly acquainted with the 
country, and comparatively inaccessible to its. 
deadly climate, maintained a successful contest 
with European: forces, who melted away more: 
rapidly under its fatal evening gales than either 
by the ravages of famine or the sword of the 
enemy. Toussaint had already risen to emi~ 
nence in the command of these desultory forces,. 
and was taken into the French service with the 
division he had organized,t in the vain attempt 
to re-establish the sinking authority of the Re- 
publican commissioners. ; 

Notwithstanding the disastrous, state of her 
principal colony, and the great losses ip... etal.” 
which she had sustained in her mar- ance betwee 
itime possessions, Great Britain France and 
showed herself disposed during this Spain. , 
year to make great sacrifices to France to obtaim 
a general peace. In truth, notwithstanding her 
naval successes, the situation of England, from 
the disasters of her allies, had become sufficient- 
ly alarming. Spain, detached by the treaty of 
Bale from all connexion with the allies, had 
lately fallen under the Republican influence, and. 
given way to that jealousy of the British naval 
power which is so easily excited among the Eu- 
ropean states. The Directory, artfully impro- 
ving these advantages, had fanned the Spanisk 
discontents into a flame, by holding out the hopes: 
of some acquisitions in Italy, won by the sword. 
of Napoleon, in case they joined the Republican: 
alliance. Influenced by these. considerations, 
the Spaniards fell into the snare, from which 
they were destined in future to experience sucl» 
disastrous effects, and on the 19th of joth Aug. 
August concluded a treaty of alliance, At St. Ilde~ 
offensive and defensive, with France, fonso. 
on the footing of the family compact. By this- 
treaty, the powers mutually guaranteed to each 
other their dominions both in the Old and New 
World, and engaged to assist each other, in case 
of attack, with twenty-four thousand land-troops, 
thirty ships of the line, and six frigates. This 
was followed, in the beginning of Octo- 94 oct, 
ber, by a formal declaration of war on 
thé part of Spain against Great Britaint Thus 
England, which had commenced the war with 
so many confederates, saw herself not only de- 
prived of all her maritime allies, but the whole 
coasts of Europe, from the Texel to Gibraltar, 
arrayed in fierce hostility against her.S 

* Ann. i 5195. Jom., ix., 241. s 
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a decisive refutation from the British cabinet, in 
an able state paper, drawn by Mr. Canning. It was urged: 
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Impressed with these dangers, and vey 8 
Overture fora 2/80 of disarming the numerous an 
general peace Powerful party in Great Britain 
made by Great who contended against the war, as 
Britain. both unnecessary and impolitic, Mr. 


by the Spanish court, that the conduct of the English during 
the war, but especially at the siege of Toulon and in the 
expedition of Toulon, had determined the cabinet of Madrid 
to make peace with France as soon as it could be done with 
safety to the monarchy; that the bad faith of the English 
government farther appeared in the treaty of the 19th of* 
November, 1794, concluded, without regard to the rights of 
Spain, with the United States ; in the injustice with which 
‘they seized the St. Jago, at first taken by the French, but 
afterward retaken by the English, which, by the subsisting 
convention, ought to have been restored, and in the inter- 
cepting of ammunition for the Spanish squadrons; that the 
vcrews of her ships had frequently landed on the coast of 

Chili, and carried on a contraband trade, as well as recon- 
noitred these valuable possessions, and had evinced.a clear 
jntention of seizing part of the Spanish colonial territories, 

‘by sending a considerable force to the Antilles and St. Do- 

mingo, and her recent acquisition of the Dutch settlement 
of Demerara ; that frequent insults and acts of violence had 
been committed by the English cruisers upon Spanish ves- 

sels in the Mediterranean ; that the Spanish territory had 
been violated by descents of English ships on the coast of 

Galicia and at Trinidad ; and, finally, that the majesty of 

Spain had been insulted by the decrees of a court in Lon- 
don, authorizing the arrest of its ambassador for a small 
sum.. “ By all these insults,” it concluded, ‘‘ equally deep 
and unparalleled, that nation has proved to the universe 
that she recognises no other laws than the aggrandizement 
of her commerce, and by her despotism, which has exhausted 
our patience and moderation, has rendered a declaration of 

war unavoidable.”* 

To this manifesto, the acrimonious style of which too 
clearly betrayed the quarter from which it had proceeded, 
it was replied by the British government, that “the unpro- 
voked declaration of war on the part of Spain had at length 
compelled the King of England to take measures to assert 
the dignity of his crown; that a simple reference to the 
Spanish declaration, and a bare enumeration of the frivolous 
charges which it contains, must be sufficient to satisfy every 
reasonable and impartial person that no part of the conduct 
of Great Britain towards Spain has afforded the smallest 
ground of complaint. The acts of hostility attributed to 
England consist either of matters perfectly innocent, or of 
imputed opinions and intentions, of which no proof, is ad- 
~duced nor effect alleged, or of complaints of the misconduct 
of unauthorized individuals, concerning which his majesty 
has always professed his willingness to institute inquiry 
-and grant redress, where it was really due. The charge of 
misconduct on. the part of the British admiral at Toulon is 
unprecedented and absurd, and this is perhaps the first in- 
stance that has been imputed as a crime to one of the com- 
manding officers of two powers, acting in alliance, and ma- 
king a common cause in war, that he did more than his pro- 
portion of mischief to the common enemy. The treaty with 
America did nothing more than what every independent 
power has a right to do, or than his Spanish majesty has 
-since that time himself done; and inflicted no injury what- 
ever on the subjects of that monarchy, The clainis of all 
parties in regard to the condemnation of the St. Jago, cap- 
tured by his majesty’s forces, were fully heard before the 
only competent tribunal, and one whose impartiality is above 
all suspicion. The alleged misconduct of some merchant 
ships in landing their crews on the coasts of Chili.and Peru 
forms no legitimate ground of complaint against the British 
government ; and even if some irregularities had been com- 
mitted, they might have been pumished on the spot, or the 
courts of London were always ready to receive and redress 
complaints of that description, 

“In regard to the expedition to St. Domingo and Deme- 
rara, with all the regard which he feels to the rights of neu- 
tral powers, it is a new and unheard-of extension of neutral 
rights which is to be restricted by no limits, and is to attach, 
not to the territories of a neutral power itself, but to what- 
ever may once have belonged to it, and to whatever may be 
situated in its neighbourhood, though in the actual posses- 
sion of an enemy. The complaint in regard to St. Domingo 
is peculiarly unfortunate, as’ the cession of part of that isl- 
and by the recent treaty from Spain to France isa breach 
of that solemn treaty under which alone the crown of Spain 
holds any part of its American possessions. Such an act 
would at once have justified any measures of retaliation on 
the part of the British government ; but so earnest was their 
desire to maintain peace, that they repeatedly endeavoured 
‘to ascertain when the Spanish right to the ceded territo 
‘was to terminate, in order that their efforts might be direct- 
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Pitt, in the close of this year, made overtures for 
a general peace to the French government. 
Lord Malmesbury was despatched to Paris ta 
open the negotiations, but it is probable that no 
great hopes of their success were entertained, as 
nearly at the same time an alliance was conclu- 
ded with Russia for the aid of sixty thousand 
auxiliary troops to the Austrian forces.* The 
British envoy arrived at Paris amid,the accla- 
mations of the inhabitants, and pro- 
posals of peace were immediately 
made by the English government. 
These were, the recognition of the Republic by 
the British government, and the restitution of all 
the coloniés to France and Holland which had 
been conquered since the commencement of the 
war. In return for these concessions, they insist- 
ed that the French should restore thé Low Coun- 
tries to the emperor, Holland to the stadtholder, 
and evacuate all their conquests in Italy, but they 
were to retain Luxembourg, Namur, Nice, and 
Savoy.t It was hardly to be expected thatthe Re- 
publican government, engaged in so dazzling a 
career of victory, and so ‘entirely dependant on 
popular favour, would consent to these terms, or 
that they could have maintained their place at the 
head of affairs if they had submitted to such rea- 
sonable propositions, and, accordingly, after the 
negotiations had been continued for two months, 
they were abruptly broken off by the Directory, 
ordering Lord Melee to quit Paris in twen- 
ty-four hours, and he immediately returned to 
his own country.t But it must ever. 

be a matter oF pede to the British Dee 27, 1796. 
historian, that the power which had been uni- 
formly victorious on its own element should 
have offered to treat on terms of. equality with 
that from which it had so little to dread, and that 
England, to procure favourable terms for her al- 
lies, was willing to have abandoned all her own 
acquisitions. 

While these negotiations were yet pending, a 
measure was undertaken by the French govern- 
ment which placed England in the utmost peril, 
and from which she was saved rather by the 
winds of Heaven than any exertions of her own. 
It was the extravagant expectations they had 


Which proves 
unsuccessful. 


ed against the French alone. Some irregularities in the 
course of so long and vast a contest may have been commit- 
ted by the British cruisers in the exercise of the undoubted 
right of search enjoyed by every belligerent state; but to 
the readiness of the British government to grant redress in 
every case where an injury has been committed, even Spain 
herself can bear testimony. The complaint regarding the 
alleged decree against the Spanish ambassador is, if possi- 
ble, still more frivolous, tha, being nothing more than a sim- 
ple citation to answer fora debt demanded, the mistaken 
act of an individual who was immediately disavowed and 
prosecuted by the government, and made repeated but vain 
submissive applications to the Spanish ambassador for for- 
giveness, such as in all former cases had been deemed satis- 
factory. : 

“Tt will be plain to posterity, it is now notorious to Eu- 
rope, that neither to the genuine wishes, nor even the mis- 
taken policy of Spain, is her present conduct to be attribu- 
ted ; that not from enmity towards Great Britain, not from 
any resentment of past or apprehension of future injuries, 
but from a blind subservience to the views of his majesty’s 
enemies—from the domimion usurped over her councils and 
actions by her new allies, she has been compelled to act in 
aquarrel and for interests not her own; to take up arms 
against one of those powers in whose cause she had profess- 
ed to feel the strongest interest, and to menace with hostili- 
ty another, against whom no cause of complaint is pretended 
but an honourable adherence to its engagements.”—Ann 
Reg., 1796, 147. State Papers. 

* Jom., ix., 246. 

t Jom., ix., 246. Th., viii., 482. Ann. Reg., 1796, 190, 
and State Papers, 147,177. Hard., iy., 85, 86. 

+ Jom., ix., 149. Ann. Reg., 1796, 191, and State Pa 
pers, 176,177, Hard., iv., 106, 110, 
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formed of success from this operation, which led 
to the long delay and final rupture of the nego- 
tiation.* 
Ireland, long the victim of oppressive govern- 
: ment, and now of popular passion, 
Alarming state was at this period in a state of un- 
is "usual excitation. The successful 
issue of the French Revolution had stimulated 
the numerous needy and ardent characters in that 
distracted nation to project a similar revolt 
against the authority of England, and above two 
hundred thousand men, in all parts of the coun- 
‘try, were engaged in a vast conspiracy for over- 
turning the established government, and erecting 
a republic, after the model of France, in its 
stead. Overlooking the grinding misery which 
the convulsions of the Republic had occasioned 
to its inhabitants, without considering how an 
insular power, detached from the continent, was 


do maintain itself against the naval forces of Eng- 


land, the patriots of Ireland rushed blindly into the 

roject, with that ardent but inconsiderate zeal 
for which the people of that generous country have 
always been distinguished. The malecontents 
were enrolled under generals, colonels, and offi- 
cers in all the counties; arms were secretly pro- 
vided, and nothing was wanting but the arrival 
-of the French troops to proclaim the insurrection 
in every part of the country. With such secre- 
cy were the preparations made, that the British 
government had but animperfect account of their 
danger, while the French Directory, accurately 


informed by their emissaries of what was going 


forward, were fully prepared to turn it to the best 
account.tt 


* Hard., iv., 107. 

+ Hard., ii., 187,189. Th., viii., 352,486. Moore’s Fitz- 
gerald, i., 275, 300. ea 

+ The intentions of the Irish Revolutionists, and the 
length to which they had in secret carried their prepara- 
‘tions for the formation of a Hibernian Republic, will be best 
understood from the following passages in a memorial pre- 
sented by Wolfe Tone, one of their principal leaders, to the 
French Directory. : 

“ The Catholics of Ireland are 3,150,000, all trained from 
their infancy in an hereditary hatred and abhorrence of the 
English name. For these five years they have fixed their 
eyes most earnestly on France, whom they look upon, with 
great justice, as fighting their battles, as well as those of 
all mankind who are oppressed. Of this class, I will stake 
my head, there are 500,000 men who would fly to the stand- 
ard of the Republic if they saw it once displayed in the 
cause of liberty and their country. 

“The Republic may also rely with confidence on the sup- 
port of the Dissenters, actuated by reason and reflection, as 
well as the Catholics, impelled by misery, and inflamed by 
‘detestation of the English name. Inthe year 1791, the Dis- 
senters of Belfast first formed the club of United Irishmen, 
4s0 called, because in that club. for the first time, Dissenters 
and Catholics were seen together in harmony and union. 
Corresponding clubs were rapidly formed, the object of 
~which was to subvert the tyranny of England, establish the in- 
dependence of Ireland, and frame a free republic on the broad 
basis of liberty and equality. These clubs were rapidly filled, 
and extended, in June last, over two thirds of that province. 
‘Their members are all bound by an oath of secrecy, and 
could, I have not the smallest doubt, on a proper occasion, 
raise the entire force of the province of Ulster, the most 
populous, warlike, and best-informed in the nation. : 

“The Catholics also have an organization, commencing 
-abovt the same time with the clubs last mentioned, but com- 
povad of Catholics only. Until within these few months this 
organization baffled the utmost vigilance of the Irish govern- 
«ment, unsuccessfully applied to discover its principles ; and 
to this hour they are, I believe, unapprized of its extent. 
The fact is, that in June last it embraced the whole peas- 
antry of the provinces of Ulster, Lemster, and Connaught, 
three fourths of the nation, and I have little doubt that it 
has since extended into Munster, the remaining province. 
These men, who are called defenders, are completely organ- 
ized on a military plan, divided according to their respective 
-distriets, and officered by men chosen by themselves ; the 
srinciple of their union is implicit obedience to the orders 
wef those whom they have elected as their generals, and whose 
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Moses on ead ot a hundred thousand 
men, on the shores of the ocean, in 5... 

La Vendée and Brittany, burned ean 
with the desire to eclipse the great Hoche against 
exploits of Napoleon and Moreau ‘hat country 
against the imperial forces. Ireland offered a 
theatre worthy of his army and his reputation, 
and by striking a decisive blow against the Eng- 
lish power in that quarter, he had an opportunity 
of crippling the ancient rival of France, and 
achieving greater benefits for his country than 
either the victory of Fleurus or the triumphs of 
Rivoli. Truguet, the minister of marine, sec- 
onded him warmly with all his influence, and by 
their joint exertions an expedition was shortly 
prepared at Brest, more formidable than could 
have been anticipated from the dilapidated state 
of the French navy. It consisted of fifteen ships 
of the line, on board of each of which were em- 
barked six hundred soldiers, twelve frigates and 
six corvettes, each carrying two hundred and 
fifty men, and of transports and other vessels, 
conveying in all twenty-five thousand land-forces, 
This armament was to be joined by seven ships 
of the line, under Richery, from the harbour of 
Rochefort. The troops were the best in Hoche’s 


object is the emancipation of their country, the subversion 
of English usurpation, and ‘the bettering the condition of the 
wretched peasantry of Ireland. The eyes of this whole 
body, which may be said, almost without a figure, to be the 
people of Ireland, are turned with the most anxious expec- 
tation to France for assistance and support. The oath of 
their union recites ‘that they will be faithful to the united 
nations of France and Ireland,’ and several of them have al- 
ready sealed it with their blood. I suppose there is no con- 
spiracy, if a whole people can be said to conspire, which has 
continued for so many years as this has done, where the se- 
cret has. been so religiously kept, and where, in so vast a 
number, so few traitors are to be found, 

“There is also a farther organization of the Catholics, 
which is called the General Committee, a representative 
body chosen by the Catholics at large, which decides the 
movements of the city of Dublin, and possesses a very great 
influence on the minds of the Catholics throughout the na- 
tion. I can add, from my personal knowledge, that a great 
majority of the able and honest men who compose it are sin- 
cere Republicans, warmly attached to the cause of France, 
and as Irishmen and as Catholics, doubly bound to detest 
the tyranny and domination of England, which has often 
deluged the country with their best blood. 

“The militia are about eighteen thousand strong, as fine 
menasanyin Europe, Of these, sixteen thousand are Cath- 
olics, and of those a very great proportion are sworn de- 
fenders. I have not a shadow of doubt that the militia 
would, in cases of emergency, to a man, join their country- 
men in throwing off the yoke of England.”— First Memorial 
delivered to the French Directory, Feb., 1796, by Wolfe Tone. 
—WOLFE TONE, ii., 187, 188, 191. 

“Tt would be just as easy, ina month’s time, to have .an 
army in Ireland of two hundred thousand men as ten 
thousand. The peasantry would flock to the Republican 
standard in such numbers as to embarrass the general-in- 
chief. -A proclamation should instantly be issued, contain- 
ing an invitation to the people to join the Republican stand- 
ard, organize themselves, and form a National Convention 
for the purpose of framing a government, and administering 
the affairs of Ireland till it was put in activity. 

‘* The first act of the convention thus constituted should 
be to declare themselves the Representatives of the Irish 
people, free and independent, and in that capacity to form 
an alliance, offensive and defensive, with the French Repub- 
le, stipulating that neither party should make peace with 
England till the two republics were acknowledged. 

“The convention should next publish a proclamation, no- 
tifying their independence and their alliance with the French 
Republic, forbidding all adherence to the British government 
under the penalty of high treason, ordering all taxes and 
contributions to be paid only to such persons.as should be 
appointed by the provisional government. Another to the 
militia, recalling them to the standard of their country ; and 
another to the Irishmen in the navy, recalling them directly 
from that service ; and this should be followed oy another, 
confiscating every shilling of English property in Ireland of 
every species, movable or fixed, and appropriating it to the 
national service.’—WOLFE TONE, Second Memorial ad- 
dressed to the French Directory, ii., 197, 201. 
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army ; the general-in-chief was sanguine of suc- 
cess; and such were the hopes entertained of 
the result of the expedition, that the Directory 
transmitted orders for it to sail several weeks be- 
fore Lord Malmesbury left Paris, and their ex- 
pectations of its consequences were the principal 
motive for breaking off the negotiation.* 

To distract the attention of the enemy, the 
most inconsistent accounts were spread of the 
object of the expedition; sometimes that it was 
destined for the West Indies; at others, for the 
shores of Portugal; but, notwithstanding these 
artifices, the British government readily discern- 
ed where the blow was really intended to be 
struck. Orders were transmitted to Ireland to 
have the militia in readiness; a vigilant watch 
kept up on the coasts; and, in the event of a de- 
scent being effected, all the cattle and provisions 
driven into the interior; precautions which in 
the end proved unnecessary, but were dictated 
by a prudent foresight, and gave the French gov- 
ernment an idea of the species of resistance 
which they might expect in the event of such an 
invasion being really effected.t 

The expedition set. sail in the middle of De- 
The expedi- Cember, two days before the negotia- 
tion, sets sail. tion was broken off at Paris; but it 
Dec. 15. encountered disasters from the very 
moment of its leaving the harbour. A violent 
tempest arose immediately after its departure; 
and though the mist with which it was accom- 
panied enabled the French admiral to elude the vi- 
gilance of the British squadron, yet one ship ofthe 
line struck on the rocks near the isle of Ushant and 
perished; several were damaged, and the fleet to- 
tally dispersed. . This tempestuous weather con- 
tinued the whole time the fleet was atsea. Hoche 
himself, who was on board a frigate, was separ- 
ated from the remainder of his squadron; and, 
after a stormy passage, a part of the expedition 
reached the point of rendezvous in Bantry Bay, 
December 24, “ight days after its departure from 

‘ the French harbour. Admiral Bou- 
vet, the second in command, resolved to land 
the troops, although only eight ships of the line 
It is dispersed 22d some of the transports were as- 
by the tem- Sembled, having on board six thou- 
pests, and re- sand land-forces; but the violence 
gains Brest. of the tempest, and the prodigious 
swell of the sea on that iron-bound coast, render- 
ed that impossible, and the crew of a boat, which 
was sent through the surf to reconnoitre, were 
speedily made prisoners by the numerous bodies 
of armed men who appeared on the coast to op- 
pose alanding. Dispirited by such a succession 
of disasters, unwilling to undertake the respon- 
sibility of hazarding a part only of the land-for- 
ces in the absence of the general-in-chief, and 
apprehensive that provisions for the crews of the 
vessels would fail from the long time that they 
had been at sea, Bouvet resolyed to make the 
best of his way back tothe French harbours, He 
set sail accordingly, and had the good fortune to 
Slang reach Brest on the last day of Decem- 

site " ber, whither he was soon followed by 
the scattered divisions of his fleet, after two ships 
of the line and three frigates had been lost; one 
of the former by the violence of the elements, and 
the other by the attacks of the English. Hoche 
himself, after escaping a thousand perils, was 
landed on the island of Rhe; and the Directory, 


* Ann. Reg., 1796, 198. Th., viii., 353, 486, 487. Jom., 
ix., 250. Hard., iv., 107. 
536 Jom., ix.. 253. Th., viii., 485. Ann. Reg., 1796, 198, 
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abandoning the expedition for the present, moved 
the greater part of his forces to the Rhine, to 
replace the losses of Jourdan’s army, to the 
command of which they destined that able gen- 
eral.* 

Such was the issue of this expedition, which 
had'so long kept Great Britain in Reflections on 
suspense, and revealed to its ene- the failure of 
mies the vulnerable quarter in which ‘this expedition. 
it might be attacked with the greatest chance of 
success, Its result was pregnant with important 
instructions to the rulers of both countries. To 
the French, as demonstrating the extraordinary 
risks which attend a farittthe expedition in, 
comparison with a land campaign; the smalk 
number of forces which can be embarked on 
board even a great fleet, and the unforeseen dis- 
asters which frequently, on that element, defeat 
the best concerted enterprises; to the English, as 
showing that the empire of the seas does not al= 
ways afford security against invasion; that in 
the face of superior maritime forces, her posses- 
sions were for sixteen days at the mercy of the 
enemy, and’ that neither the skill of her sailors. 
nor the valour of her armies, but the fury of the 
elements, saved them from danger in the most 
vulnerable part of theirdominions.. While these 
considerations are fitted to abate the confidence 
of invasion, they are calculated, at the same time, 
to weaken an overweening confidence on naval 
superiority, and to demonstrate that the only 
base on which certain reliance can be placed, 
even by an insular power, is a well-disciplined 
army, and the patriotism of its own subjects. 

It is a curious subject for speculation, what 
might have been the result had Hoche succeeded 
in landing with sixteen thousand of his best 
troops on the Irish shores. To those who consid- 
er, indeed, the patriotic spirit, indomitable val- 
our, and persevering character of th English 
people, and the complete command they had of 
the sea, the final issue of such a contest cannot 
appear doubtful; but it is equally evident that 
the addition of such a force, and so able a com- 
mander, to the numerous bodies of Irish male- 
contents, would have engendered a dreadful do- 
mestic war, and that the whole energies of the 
Empire might for a very long period have beem 
employed in saving itself from dismemberment. 
When it is considered, also, how widely the spirit 
of discontent was diffused even through the popu- 
lation of Great Britain at that period, in what a 
formidable manner it soon after broke out in the 
mutiny at the Nore, and what serious financial 
embarrassments were alread pressing upon the 
treasury, and preparing the dreadful catastrophe 
which led to the suspension of cash payments in 
the following spring, it must be admitted that the- 
nation then stood upon the edge of an abyss; and 
that, if ever Bravitene interferes in human af- 
fairs otherwise than by the energy which it in- 
fuses into the cause of justice, and the morak 
laws to which the deeds of free agents are ren- 
dered subservient, its protection never appeared 
in so remarkable a manner to the British islands 
since the winds dispersed the Spanish Armada. 

The close of this year was marked by the death 
of the eae Catharine, and the aec- 10 

é th Noy. 
cession of the Emperor Paul to the Death of ihe 
Russian throne; an event of no smal] Empress 
importancé to the future fate-of the Catharme. 
war and destiny of the world. Shortly before her 


- Ann. Reg., 1796, 198. Th., viii., 489, 490. Jom., ix, 
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death, she had by art and flattery contrived to 
add Courland to her immense dominions: she 
had recently made herself mistress of Derbent in 
Persia; and the alliance with Great Britain and 
Austria secured to her the concurrence of these 
powers in her favourite project of dismembering 
the Turkish dominions, and placing her young- 
est son on the throne of Constantine, She thus 
seemed to be fast approaching the grand object 
of her ambition, na might have lived to see the 
ross planted on the domes of St. Sophia, when 
death interrupted all her schemes of ambition, in 
the sixty-seventh year of her age, and the thirty- 
sixth of her reign, Her iatest project was the 
formation of a powerful confederacy for the de- 
fence of Europe against the French Republic; 
and she had given orders for the levy of 150,000 
men, destined to take a part in the German cam- 
aigns; a design which, if carried into effect by 
er firm and intrepid hand, might have acceler- 
ated by nearly twenty years the catastrophe which 
closed the war.* 

Few sovereigns will occupy a more conspicu- 
ous place in the page of history, or 
have left in their conduct on the 
throne a more exalted reputation. Prudent in 
council and intrepid in conduct; cautious in 
forming resolutions, but vigorous in carrying 
them into execution; ambitious, but of great and 
splendid objects only ; passionately fond of glory, 
without the alloy, at least in public affairs, of 
sordid or vulgar inclinations; discerning in the 
choice of her counsellors, and swayed in matters 
of state only by lofty intellects; munificent in 
public, liberal in private, firm in resolution, she 
dignified a despotic throne by the magnanimity 
and patriotism of a more virtuous age. But 
these great qualities were counterbalanced by as 
remarkable vices—and more truly, perhaps, of 
her than of the virgin queen of England, it 
might be said, in Burleigh’s words, “that if to- 
day she was more than man, to-morrow she 
would be less than woman.” Vehement, sensual, 
and capricious in private life, she seemed, as a 
woman, to live only for the gratification of her 
passions ; tyrannical, overbearing, and some- 


Her character. 


times cruel in her administration, she filled her. 


subjects with unbounded awe for her authority. 
In the lustre of her administration, however, the 
career of her victories, and the rapid progress of 
her subjects under so able a government, man- 
kind overlooked her dissolute manners, the occa- 
sional elevation of unworthy favourites, frequent 
acts of tyranny, and the dark transaction which 
signalized her accession to the throne; they over- 
looked the frailties of the woman in the dignity 
of the princess; and paid to the abilities and 
splendour of the Semiramis of the North that in- 
voluntary homage which commanding qualities 
on the throne never fail to acquire, even when 
stained by irregularities in private life. 

The end of the same year witnessed the resig- 
nation of the presidency of the United 
States of America by General Wash- 
from public ington, and ‘his voluntary retirement 
life. His per- into private life. Modern history 
fectcharacter, has not so spotless a character to 
and admirable pea ° 
valedictory | COmmemorate. Invincible in reso- 
address to his lution, firm in weaned spear 
countrymen. in integrity, he brought to the helm 
ep LAO of a zimonbus republic the simpli- 
city and innocence of rural life; he was forced 
into greatness by circumstances, rather than led 
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into it by inclination, and prevailed over his 
enemies rather by the wisdom of his designs and 
the perseverance of his character, than any ex- 
traordinary genius for the art of war. A soldier 
from necessity and patriotism rather than dispo- 
sition, he was the first to recommend a return to 
pacific councils when the independence of his 
country was secured, and bequeathed to his 
countrymen an address, on leaving their govern- 
ment, to which there is no composition of unin- 
spired wisdom which can bear a comparison.*t 
He was modest without diffidence; sensible to 
the voice of fame without vanity; independent 
and dignified without either asperity or pride. 
He wasa friend to liberty, but not licentiousness ; 
not to the dreams of enthusiasts, but to those 
practical ideas which America had inherited from. 
her English descent, and which were opposed to 
nothing so much as the extravagant love-of, 
power in the French Democracy. Accordingly, 
after having signalized his life by successful re- 
sistance to English* oppression, he closed it by 
the warmest advice to cultivate the friendship of 
Great Britain; and by his casting vote, shortly 
before his resignation, ratified a treaty of friendly 
and commercial intercourse between the mother- 
country and its emancipated offspring. He was 
a Cromwell without his ambition; a Sylla with- 
out his crimes: and, after having raised his coun- 
try, by his exertions, to the rank of an independ- 
ent state, closed his career by a voluntary relin- 
quishment of the power which a grateful people 
had bestowed. Itis the highest glory of England 


* See Ann. Reg., 1796. State Papers, 293. 

+ This great man observes, in that admirable composition : 
‘Towards the preservation of your government and the 
permanence of your present happy state, it is requisite not 
only that you discountenance irregular oppositions to its ac- 
knowledged authority, but also that you resist with care the 
spirit of innovation upon its principles, however specious 
the pretexts. One method of assault may be to effect in the 
forms of the Constitution alterations which will impair the 
energy of the system, and thus to undermine what cannot 
be directly overthrown. Jn all the changes to which you 
may be invited, remember that time and habit are at least as 
necessary to fix the true character of governments as of 
other human institutions; that experiment is the surest 
standard by which to test the real tendency of the existing 
constitution.of a country ; that facility in changes, upon the 
mere credit of hypothesis and opinion, exposes to perpetual 
change, from the endless variety of hypothesis and opinion ; 
and remember especially, that for the efficient management 
of your common interests, in a country so extensive as ours, 
a government of as much vigour as is consistent with the 
perfect security of liberty is indispensable. Liberty itself 
will find in such a government, with powers properly dis- 
tributed and adjusted, its surest guardian. It is, indeed, 
little else than a name, where the government is too feeble 
to withstand the enterprises of faction, to confine each mem- 
ber of the society within the limits prescribed by the laws, 
and to maintain all in the secure and tranquil enjoyment. of 
the right of person and property. 

“Let me now warn you, in the most solemn manner, 
against the baneful effects of the spirit of party generally. 
It is unfortunately inseparable from our nature, having its 
roots in the strongest passions of the human mind. It ex- 
ists under different shapes in all governments, more or less 
stifled, controlled, or oppressed, but in those of the popular 
form it is seen in its greatest rankness, and it is truly their 
worst enemy. The alternate dominion of one faction over 
another, sharpened by the spirit of revenge natural to party 
dissension, which in different ages and countries has perpe- 
trated the most horrid enormities, is itself a most horrid des- 
potism. But this leads at length to a more formal and per- 
manent despotism. The disorders and miseries which re- 
sult, gradually incline the minds of men to seek security 
and repose in the absolute power of a single individual ; and 
sooner or later, the chief of some prevailing faction, more 
able or more fortunate than his competitors, turns this des- 
potism to the purposes of his own elevation, on the ruins of 
public liberty.” What words, to be spoken by the founder 
of the American Republic, the refuser of the American 
crown, at a time when the career of Napoleon had hardly 
commenced in Europe!—See Ann. Reg., XXXVill., 298 , 
State Papers. 
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to have given birth, even amid transatlantic 
wilds, to such a man; and if she cannot number 
nim among those who have extended her prov- 
inces o1 augmented her dominions, she may at 
least feel a legitimate pride in the victories which 
he achieved, and the great qualities which he 
exhibited, in the contest with herself, and in- 
dulge with satisfaction in the reflection that that 
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vast empire, which neither the ambition of Louis: 


XIV. nor the power of Napoleon could dis- 
member, received its first rude shock from the 


courage which she had communicated to her owm. 


offspring; and that, amid the convulsions and 
revolutions of other states, real liberty has arisem 


in that country alone, which inherited in its veins» 


the genuine principles of British freedom 
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AutTHoucH the war had now continued four 

ears, and it was obvious to all the world that 

ngland and France were the principals in the 
contest, yet these two states had not, as yet, come 
into immediate and violent collision. Inferior 
powers required to be struck down, weaker states 
to be removed from the combat, before the lead- 
ers of the fight dealt their blows at each other; 
like the champions of chivalry, who were sep- 
arated in the commencement of the affray by 
subordinate knights, and did not engage in mor- 
tal conflict till the field was cleared of the dead 
and the dying. 

‘The period, however, was now approaching 
when this could no longer continue, and the suc- 
cesses of France had been such as to compel 
Britain to fight, not merely for victory, but ex- 
istence. All the allies with -whom, and for 
whose protection she had engaged in the con- 
test, were either struggling in the extremity of 
disaster, or openly arrayed under the banners of 
her enemies. Austria, after a desperate and 
heroic resistance in Italy, was preparing for the 
defence of her last barriers in the passes of the 
Alps. Holland was virtually incorporated with 
the conquering Republic. Spain had recently 
joined its forces; the whole Continent, from the 
Texel to Gibraltar, was arrayed against Great 
Britain; and all men were sensible that, in spite 


of her maritime superiority, she had in the pre- | 


‘the unlimited confidence in govern-. 


ceding winter narrowly escaped invasion in the: 


most vulnerable quarter, and owed to the winds 
and the waves her exemption from the horrors 


of civil war. 


.The ‘aspect of public affairs in Britain had 
never been so clouded since the com- Ciobitiy nupaet 
mencement of the war, nor, indeed, of pubiic aft 
during the whole of the 19th century, fairs in Eng- 
as they were at the opening of the land in the be 
year 1797. The return of Lord inne ct 
Malmesbury from Paris had closed : 
every hope of terminating a contest, in which 
the national burdens were daily increasing, while 
the prospect of success was continually dimin- 
ishing. Party spirit raged with uncommon vio- 
lence in every part of the Empire, Insurrections 
prevailed in many districts of Ireland, discon- 


,tents and suffering in all; commercial embar- 


rassments were rapidly increasing, and the con- 
tinued pressure on the bank threatened a total 
dissolution of public credit. The consequence 
of this accumulation of disasters was a rapid 
fall of the public securities; the three per cents. 
were sold as low as 51, having fallen to that from 
98, at which they stood at the commencement of 
the contest. Petitions fora change of ministers 
and an alteration of government were presented 
from almost every city of note inthe Empire, and 
that general distrust and depression prevailed, 
which is at once the cause and effect of public 
misfortune.* : 

The first of these disasters was one which, in 
a despotic state, unacquainted with Crisis eas 
ment that, in a free state, results from ch 
long-continued fidelity in the discharge of its en- 
gagements, would have proved fatal to the credit 
of government. For along period the bank had 
experienced a pressure for money, owing partly 
to the demand for gold and silver, which result-. 
ed from the distresses of commerce, and partly 
to the great drains upon the specie of the coun- 
try, which the extensive loans to the imperial 
government had occasioned, So early as Janu- 
ary, 1795, the influence of these causes was so 
severely felt, that the bank directors informed 
the chancellor of the exchequer that it was their 
wish that he would so arrange his finances as 
not to depend on any farther assistance from 
them; and during the whole of that and the fol- 
lowing year, the peril of the continued advances. 
for the imperial loans was strongly and earnest- 
ly represented to government. The pressure 
arising from these causes, severely experienced 
through the whole of 1796, was brought to a cri- 
sis in the close of that year by the run upon the 
country banks, which arose from the dread of 
ens placa ia capa a st she Se eee 
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invasion, and the anxiety of every man to con- 
vert his paper into cash in the troubled times 
which seemed to be approaching. ‘These banks, 
as the only means of averting bankruptcy, ap- 
plied from all quarters to the Bank of England ; 
the panic speedily gained the metropolis, and 
such was the run upon that establishment, that 
they were reduced to payment in sixpences, and 
Laiorfant or- Were on the verge of insolvency, 
der mcouncil When an order in council was inter- 
suspending posed for their relief, suspending all 


maior tate payments in cash until the sense of 
96,1797, | + arliament could be taken upon the 


best means of restoring the circula- 
tion, and supporting the public and commercial 
credit of the country.* 

This great and momentous measure, fraught 
Debates on With such lasting and important con- 
this subject in sequences to the prosperity and fab- 
Parliament. yje of society in Great Britain, was 
immediately made the subject of anxious and 
vehement debate in both ‘houses of Parliament. 
On the one hand, it was urged that this suspen- 
sion of credit was not owing to any temporary 
disasters, but to deep, progressive, and accumu- 
lating causes, which all thinking men had long 
deplored, and which had grown to a head under 


. the unhappy confidence which the house had 


reposed in the king’s ministers; that the real 
cause of this calamity was to be found in the 
excessive and extravagant expenditure in all de- 
partments of government, and the enormous 
loans to foreign states; that the consequences 
of this measure were certan, and might be seen 
as in a mirror in the adjoining Republic of 
F ance; a constant fall in the value of bank- 
rates, a rise in the price of all the articles of hu- 
man consumption, augmented expenditure, and 
a continuance of the frantic and costly expedi- 
tions, from which both the national honour and 
security had already so severely suffered. On 
the other hand, it was conténded by the friends 
of the administration that it never was the in- 
tention of government to make bank-notes a le- 
gal tender; that the measure adopted was not a 
permanent regulation, but a temporary expedi- 
ent, to enable the bank to gain time to meet the 
heavy demands which unexpected circumstan- 
ces had brought upon it; that the bank was per- 
fectly able ultimately to make good all its en- 
gagements, and so the pee had already be- 
come convinced, in the short interval which had 
elapsed since the order -in council was issued; 
that it was indispensable, however, that Parlia- 
ment should be satisfied of this solvency, and 
the necessity which existed for the measure 
which was adopted, and therefore that the matter 
should be referred to a.secret committee, to re- 
port on the funds and engagements of the Bank 
of England, and the measures to be taken for its 
ultimate regulation,t is 

This measure having been carried ag roe 

: acommittee was appointed, whic 
ee Bee cae: reported shortly after that the funds 
pensionatfirst of the bank were £17,597,000, while 
temporary. —_its debts were only £13,770,000, leav- 
ing a balance of £3,800,000 in favour of the es- 
tablishment; ‘but that it was necessary, for a 
limited time, to suspend the cash payments. 
Upon this, a bill for the restriction of payments 
in specie was introduced, which provided that 
bank-notes should be received as a legal tender 
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by the collectors of taxes, and have the effect of 
stopping the issuing of arrest on mesne process: 
for payment of debt between man and man, 
The bill was limited in its operation to the 24th. 
of June; but it was afterward renewed from time’ 
to time, and in November, 1797, at tength till 
continued till the conclusion of a the conclusion 
general peace ;* and the obligation of the war. 
on-the bank to pay in specie was never again 
imposed till Mr. Peel’s actin 1819. 

Such was the commencement of the paper 
system in Great Britain, which ul- fmmense con 
timately produced such astonishing sequences of 
effects; which enabled the Empire this change. 
to carry on for so long a period so costly a war,. 
and to maintain for years armaments greater than. 
had been raised by the Roman people in the. ze- 
nith of their power; which brought the struggle 
at length to a triumphant issue, and arrayed all 
the forees of eastern Europe, in English pay, 
against France, on the banks of the Rhine. To 
the same system must be ascribed ultimate ef- 
fects as disastrous as the immediate were bene- 
ficial and glorious ; the continued and progress- 
ive rise of rents, and fall in the value of money ; 
increased expenditure, the growth of sanguine 
ideas. and extravagant habits in all classes of 
society: unbounded speculation, prodigious prof-- 
its, and frequent disasters among the commer- 
cial rich: increased wages, general prosperity, 
and occasional depression among the labouring 
poor: a vacillation of prices, unparalleled in any 
age of the world; a creation of property in some, 
and destruction of it in others, which equalled, in 
its ultimate consequences, all but the disasters. 
of a revolution. 

When government paper is made, either ci- 
rectly or by implication, a legal ten- poupje set of 
der in all the transactions of life, causes which 
two different causes may conspire affect the val- 
to affect prices, tending to the same ve of govern 
effect, but in very different degrees, ™°"* Paper 
The first is the general fall in the value of mon- 
ey, and consequent rise in the price of every ar- 
ticle of life, which results from the unrestrained, 
‘issue of paper; and this effect takes place with- 
out any distrust in government, from the mere 
increase in the circulating medium, when com- 
pared with the commodities in the general mar- 
ket of the nation which it represents, or is des- 
tined, in its transmission from hand to hand, to 
purchase. This change of prices proceeds on the 
same principles, and arises from the same causes 
as the fall in the money-price of grain or cattle, 
from an excess in the supply of these articles in 
the market. The second is the far greater, and. 
sometimes unbounded depreciation, which arises 
from distrust in the ultimate solvency of govern- 
ment, or the means which the nation possesses 
of making good its engagements. To this fall 
no limits can be assigned, because government 
may not be deemed capable of discharging a 
hundredth part of its debts, whereas the varia- 
tion of prices arising from the former seldom 
exceeds a duplication of their wonted amount: 
an effect, however, which is perfectly sufficient, 
if continued for any considerable time, to make 
one half of the property of the kingdom change 
hands. 

The true test of thé former effect is to be found 
in a general rise in the prices of every commod~ 
ity, but without any difference between the mon- 
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ey-value when paid in specie and when paid in 
paper; the mark of the latter is, not only a rise in 
prices, even when paid in gold or silver, but an 
extraordinary difference between seen when 
discharged in a paper and a metallic currency. 
Notwithstanding all that the spirit of party may 
have alleged, there does not appear to have ever 
been any traces of the latter effect in this coun- 
try, or that at any period a higher price was ex- 
acted for articles when paid in bank-notes than 
in gold; whereas, in F'rance, when the credit of 
government was almost extinct, a dinner which, 
when paid in gold, cost a louis,* could only be 
discharged in assignats for twenty-eight thou- 
sand francs. But the former consequences pre- 
vailed long, and with the most wide-spread ef- 
fects, in this country. Every article of life was 
speedily doubled in price, and continued above 
twenty years at that high standard; and, upon 
the recurrence to a metallic currency in 1819, 
the distress and suffering among the industrious 
classes long exceeded anything ever before wit- 
nessed in our history. 

The opposition deemed this a favourable a 
Parliament. POrtunity to bring forward their fa- 
ary reform VOurite project of Parliamentary re- 
brought for- form; as the disasters of the war, the 
Qardby Mr. suspension of cash payments by the 

uf bank, the mutiny of the fleet, which 
‘will be immediately noticed, and the failure of 
the attempt to negotiate with France, had filled 
all men’s minds with consternation, and disposed 
many true patriots to doubt the possibility of 
continuing the present system. On the 26th of 
His plan of re- May, Mr., afterward Earl, Grey, 
form, and argu-. brought forward his promised mo- 
ments in sup- tion for a change in the system of 
Ore eh 16 representation, which is chiefly re- 
markable as containing the outlines.of that vast 
scheme which convulsed the nation when he 
‘was at the head of affairs in 1831; and subse- 
quently made so great a change on the British 
Constitution. He proposed that the qualifica- 
tion for county electors should remain as it was, 
but that the members they returned should be 
increased from 92 to 113; that the franchise 
should be extended to copyholders, and lease- 
Aolders holding leases for a certain duration; 
and that the whole remainder of the members, 
400 in number, should be returned by one de- 
‘scription of persons alone, namely, household- 
ers. He proposed farther, that the elections 
should be taken over the whole kingdom at once, 
and a large portion of the smaller boroughs be 
disfranchised. By this scheme, he contended, 
the landowners, the merchants, and all the re- 
spectable classes of the community, would be 
adequately represented; and those only excluded 
‘whom no man would wish to see retain their 
place in the legislature, namely, the nominees 
of great families, who obtained seats not for the 
public good, but their private advantage. Mr. 
‘Erskine, who seconded the motion, farther ar- 
gued, in an eloquent speech, that, from the grad- 
ual and growing influence of the crown, the 
‘House of Commons had become perverted from 
‘its original office, which was that of watching 
with jealous care over the other branches of the 
legislature, into the ready instrument of their 
abuses and encroachments; that there was now 
a deep and wide-spread spirit of disaffection 
prevalent in the minds of the people, which ren- 
dered it absolutely indispensable that their just 
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demands should be conceded in time; that far- 
ther resistance would drive them into Republi- 
canism and revolution; that the head of the gov- 
ernment itself had once declared that no upright 
or useful administration could exist while the 
house was constituted as it then was; that the 
voice of complaint could not be silenced by a 
sullen refusal to remedy the grievance, and, 
though this road might be pursued for a season, 
that the end of these things was death. ‘Give, 
on the other hand,” said he, ‘‘to the people the 
blessings of the Constitution, and they will join 
with ardour in its defence; and the power of the 
disaffected be permanently crippled, by severing 
from them all the rational and virtuous of the 
community.” 

On the other hand, it was contended by M1. 
Pitt that the real question. was not Arguments 
whether some alteration inthe system agamst it by 
of representation might not be attend- Mr. Patt. 
ed with advantage, but whether the degree of 
benefit was worth the chance of the mischief it 
might possibly, or would probably induce. That 
it was clearly not prudent to give an opening to 
principles which would never be satisfied with 
any concession, but would make every acquisi- 
tion the means of demanding, with greater effect, 
still more extensive acquisitions; that the for- 
tress of the Constitution was now beleaguered 
on all sides, and to surrender the outworks 
would only render it soon impossible to main- 
tain the defence of the body of the place; that he 
had himself, at one period, been a reformer, and 
he would have been so still, had men’s minds 
been in a calm and settled state, and had he 
been secure that they would rest content with 
the redress of real grievances; but, since the 
commencement of the French Revolution, it was 
too plain that this was very far indeed from be- 
ing the case. That it was impossible to believe 
that the men who remained unmoved by the dis- 
mal spectacle which their principles had pro- 
duced in a neighbouring state—who, on the con- 
trary, rose and fell with the success or decline 
of Jacobinism in every country of Europe—were 
actuated by similar views with those who prose- 
cuted the cause of reform as a practical advan- 
tage, and maintained it on constitutional views; 
and he could never give credit to the assertion, 
that the temper of moderate reformers would in- 
duce them to make common cause with the ir- 
reconcilable enemies of the Constitution. That 
reform was only a disguise assumed to conceal 
the approaches of revolution; and that rapine, 
conflagration, and murder were the necessary 
attendants on any innovation since the era of 
the French Revolution, which had entirely al- 
tered the grounds on which the question of re- 
form was rested, and the class of men by whom 
it was espoused. ‘That these objections applied 
to any alteration of the government in the pres- 
ent heated state of men’s minds; but, in addition 
to that, the specific plan now brought forward 
was both highly exceptionable in the- jt js reject- 
ory and unsupported by experience. ed by Par- 
On a division, Mr. Grey’s motion was liament. 
lost by a majority of 258 against 93.* 

In deciding on the difficult question of Parlia- 
mentary reform, which has so long : 
divided, and still divides so many mau: on 

5 4 us subject. 
able men in the country, one impor- 
tant consideration, to be always kept in mind, is 
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the double effect which any change in the consti- 
tution of government must always produce, and 
the opposite consequences with which, according 
to the temper of the times, it is likely to be fol- 
lowed. In so far as it remedies any experienced 
grievance, or supplies a practical defect, or con- 
cedes powers to the people essential to the pres- 
ervation of freedom, it necessarily does good; 
in so far as it excites Democratic ambition, con- 
fers inordinate power, and awakens or fosters 
passions inconsistent with public tranquillity, it 
necessarily does mischief, and may lead to the 
dissolution of society. The expedience of ma- 
king any considerable change, therefore, depends 
on the proportions in which these opposite ingre- 
dients are mingled in the proposed measure, and 
on the temper of the people among whom it is to 
take place. If the real grievance is great, and 
the public disposition unrufiled, save by its con- 
tinuance, unalloyed good may be expected from 
dts removal, and serious peril from a denial of 
change: if the evil is inconsiderable or imagi- 
nary, and the people ina state of excitement from 
other causes, concession to their demands will 
jprobably lead to nothing but increased confusion 
and more extravagant expectati 1s. Examples 
exist on both sides of the rule: e¢ gradual rel- 


_axation of the fetters of feudal tyranny, and the 


emancipation of the boroughs, led to the glories 
of European civilization; while the concession 
of Charles I., extorted by the vehemence of the 
Long Parliament, brought that unhappy monarch 
Ao the block; the submission of Louis to all the 
demands of the States-General did not avert his 
tragic fate; and the granting of emancipation to 
the fierce outcry of the Irish Catholics, instead of 
peace and tranquillity, brought only increased 
agitation and more vehement passions to the peo- 
pled shores of the Emerald Isle. 

Applying these principles to the question of 
Parliamentary reform as it was then agitated, 
there seems no doubt that the changes which 
~were so loudly demanded could not have re- 
dressed any considerable real grievance, or re- 
moved any prolific source of discontent, because 
they could not have diminished, in any great de- 
gree, the public burdens without stopping the war; 


and experience has proved in every age that the 


most Democratic states, so far from being pacific, 
are the most ambitious of military renown. 
From a greater infusion of popular power into 
the legislature, nothing but fiercer wars and ad- 
ditional expenses could have been anticipated. 
The concession, if granted, therefore, would 
meither have been to impatience of suffering nor 
to the necessities of freedom, but to the desire of 
power in circumstances where it was not called 
for; and sucha concession is only throwing fuel 
-on the flame. And the event has proved the 
truth of these principles: reform was refused by 
the Commons in 1797, and, so far from being 
either enslaved or thrown into confusion, the na- 
tion became daily freer and more united, and 
soon entered on a splendid and unrivalled career 
of glory; it was conceded by the Commons, in a 
period of comparative tranquillity, in 1831, and a 
century will not develop the ultimate effects of 
the change, which, hitherto at least, has done 
anything rather than augment the securities of 
durable liberty. Still less was it called for as a 


safeguard to real freedom, because, though it. 


was constantly refused for four-and-thirty years 
afterward, the power of the people steadily in- 


-ereased during that period, and at length effected 
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; as question of continuing the war again oc- 
cupied a prominent place in the de- 

bates of the British Puriiament, On radar nes 
the side of the opposition, it was continuing the 
contended that, after four years of war. 

war, the addition of 200,000,000 to the national 
debt, and 9,000,000 annually to the taxes, the na- 
tion was farther. than ever from achieving the 
objects for which it had been undertaken; that 
Holland and Flanders had successively yielded 
to the arms of the Republic, which, like Antzus, 
had risen stronger from every fall; that all the 
predictions of failure in its resources had only 
been answered by increased conquests and more 
splendid victories; that the minister was not sin- 
cere in his desire for a negotiation, or he would 
have proposed very different terms from those 
actually offered, and to which it was impossible 
to expect that a victorious enemy would accede; 
that the real object, it was evident, was only to 
gain time, to put France apparently in the wrong, 
and throw upon its government the blame of 
continuing hostilities,* which had been unfortu- 
nately gained through the diplomatic skill evin- 
ced by the British ministers in the course of a ne- 
gotiation begun with the most hollow intentions, 

Mr. Pitt lamented the sudden and unforeseen 
stop put to the negotiations, by which he had 
fondly hoped that a termination would be put to 
a contest into which we had been unwillingly 
dragged. This failure was a subject of regret 
and disappointment, but it was regret without 
despondency, and disappointment without de- 
spair. “We wish for peace,” said he, ‘“‘ but on 
such terms as will secure its real blessings, and 
not serve as acover merely to secret preparations 
for renewed hostilities; we may expect to see, 
as the result of the conduct we have pursued, 
England united and France divided; we have 
offered peace on the condition of giving up all our 
conquests to obtain better terms for our allies; 
but our offers have been rejected, our ambas- 
sador insulted, and not even the semblance of 
terms offered in return, In these circumstances, 
then, are we to persevere in the war with a 
spirit and energy worthy of the English name, 
or to prostrate ourselves at the feet of a haughty 
and supercilious republic, to do what they re- 
quire, and submit to all they shall impose? I 
hope there is not a hand in his majesty’s councils 
which would sign the proposals, that there is not 
a heart in the house that would sanction the 
measure, nor an individual in the British do- 
minions who would serve as courier on the 
occasion.” t ; 

Parliament having determined, by a great ma- 
jority in both houses, to continue 
the contest with vigour, supplies 
were voted proportioned to the mag- 
nitude of the armaments which were required. 
The sums. for the expenses of the war, in two 
successive budgets, amounted, exclusive of the 
interest of the debt, to £42,800,000. In this im- 
mense aggregate were included two loans, one 
of £18,000,000 and another of £16,000,000, be- 
sides an imperial loan of £2,500,000, guaranteed 
by the British government. To defray the in- 
terest of these loans, new taxes, to the amount 
of £2,400,000, were imposed. ‘The land-forces 
voted for the year were 195,000 men, of whom 
61,000 were in the British islands, and the re- 


Supplies voted 
for the year. 
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mainder in the colonial dependancies of the Em- 
pire. The ships in commission were 124 of the 
line, eighteen of fifty guns, 180 frigates, and 184 
sloops. This great force, however, being scat- 
tered over the whole globe, could hardly. be as- 
sembled in considerable strength at any particu- 
lar point; and hence, notwithstanding the’ mag- 
nitude of the British navy upon the whole, they 
were generally inferior to their enemies in every 
engagement.* 

On the other hand, the naval forces of France 
Naval prepara- and her allies had now become very 
tions of France considerable. Nowise discouraged 
and Spain. —_ by the unfortunate issue of the pre- 
vious attempt against Ireland, the indefatigable 
Truguet was combining the means of bringing 
an overwhelming force into the Channel. Twen- 
ty-seven ships of the line were to proceed from 
the Spanish shores, raise the blockade of all the 
French harbours, and unite with the Dutch fleet 
from the Texel in the Channel, where they ex- 
pected to assemble sixty-five or seventy ships of 
the line, a force much greater than any which 
England could oppose to them in that quarter. 
To frustrate these designs, she had only eighteen, 
ships of the line, under Lord Bridport, in the 
Channel, fifteen under Admiral Jarvis, off Co- 
runna, and sixteen under Admiral Duncan, off 
the Texel, in all forty-nine: a force greatly in- 
ferior to those of the enemy if they had been all 
joined together, and sufficient to demonstrate by 
what a slender thread the naval supremacy of 
England was held, when the victories of France 
enabled her to combine against these islands all 
the maritime forces of Europe.t 

But great as this peril was, it was rendered in- 
comparably more alarming by a ca- 
lamity of a kind and in a quarter 
where it was least expected. This 
was the famous mutiny in the flect, which, at the 
very time that the enemies of England were 
most formidable, and her finances most embar- 
rassed, threatened to deprive her of her most 
trusty defenders, and brought the state to the very 
verge of destruction.t 

Unknown to government, or at least without 
their having taken it into serious consideration, 
a feeling of discontent had for a very long period 
al ae in the British navy. This was, no 

oubt, partly brought to maturity by the Demo- 
cratic and turbulent spirit which had spread from 
France through the adjoining states; but it had 
its origin in a variety of real grievances which 
existed, and must, if unredressed, have sooner or 
later brought on an explosion. ‘The sailors com- 


Mutiny in 
the fleet. 


Origin of the plained with reason, that, while all’ 


discontents in the articles of life had more than 
thenavy. doubled in price, their pay had not 
been augmented since the reign of Charles II.; 
that prize-money was unequally distributed, and 
an undue proportion given to the officers; that 
discipline was maintained with excessive and 
undue severity, and that the conduct of the offi- 
cers towards the men was harsh and revolting. 
These evils, long complained of, were rendered 
more exasperating by the inflammatory acts of 
a number of persons of superior station, whom 
the general distress arising ftom commercial em- 
barrassment had driven into the navy, and who 
persuaded the sailors that, by acting unani- 
mously and decidedly, they would speedily ob- 
tain redress of their grievances. The influence 
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of these new entrants appeared in the secrecy’ 
and ability with which the measures of the: 
malecontents were taken, and the general exten- 
sion of the conspiracy, before its existence was 
known to the officers of the fleet.* 

The prevalence of these discontents was made 
known to Lord Howe andthe Lords First breaks- 
of the Admiralty by a variety of out in the 
anonymous .communications » du- Channel fleet, 
ring the whole spring of 1797, but they met with 
no attention; and, upon inquiry at the captains: 
of vessels, they all declared that no mutinous dis- 
position existed on’ board of their respective 
ships. Meanwhile, however, a vast conspira~ 
cy, unknown to them, was already organized,. 
which was brought to maturity on the return 
of the Channel fleet to port in the beginning of 
April; and on the signal being made ,. sy 
from the Queen Charlotte, by Lord °“P™'~ 
Bridport, to weigh anchor, on the 15th of that 
month, instead of obeying, its crew gave three 
cheers, which were returned by every vessel in 
the fleet, and the red flag of mutiny was: hoisted. 
on every masthead.t 

In this perilous crisis, the officers of the fleet: 
exerted themselves to the utmost to perfect order 
bring back their crews to a state of maintained 
obedience, but all their efforts were by the insur- 
in vain... Meanwhile, the fleet be- &°n"s- 
ing completely in possession of the insurgents,. 
they used their power firmly, but with humanity 
and moderation; order and discipline were uni-- 
versally observed ; the most scrupulous attention: 
was paid to the officers; those most obnoxious: 
were sent ashore without molestation; delegates: 
were appointed from all the ships to meet in 
Lord Howe’s cabin, an oath to support the com- 
mon cause administered to every’ man in the: 
fleet, and ropes reeved to the yardarm of every 
vessel, as a signal of the punishment that would 
be inflicted on those that betrayed it. Three: 
days afterward, two petitions were for- : 
warded, one to the Admiralty, and one to Ame: 
the House of Commons, drawn up in the most 
respectful and even touching terms, declaring, 
their unshaken loyalty to their king and country,, 
but detailing the grievances of which they com- 
plained; that their pay had not been augmented. 
since the reign of Charles II., though every arti-. 
cle of life had advanced at least one third in val- 
ue; that the pensions of Chelsea were £13 
while those of Greenwich still remained at £7;: 


that their allowance of provision was insuffi-- 


cient, and that the pay of wounded seamen was: 
not continued till they were cured or discharged.t 
This unexpected mutiny produced the utmost 
alarm both in the country and the py. gemands 
government; and the Board of Ad- of the flect are. 
miralty was immediately transfer- granted by the 
red to Portsmouth, to endeavour to 8°vernment. 
appease it. Earl Spenser hastened to the spot, 
and after some negotiation, the demands of the 
fleet were acceded to by the Admiralty, it being 
agreed that the pay of able-bodied seamen shoulc. 
be raised to.a shilling a day; that of petty offi- 
cers and ordinary seamen in the same propor- 
tion, and the Greenwich pension augmented to 
ten pounds. This, however, the seamen refused 
to accept, unless it was ratified by royal procla- 
mation and act of Parliament; the red 
flag, which had been struck, was rehoist- 7“ May- 
ed, and the fleet, after subordination had been in 
some degree restored, again broke out into open. 


* Ann. Reg., 1797, 207, 208, 209, Jom., x., 202. 
+ Ann, Reg., 208, 209. + Ibid., 1797, 299, 
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mutiny. Government, upon this, sent down 
Lord Howe to reassure the mutineers, and con- 
vince them of the good faith with which they 
were animatea. ‘The personal weight of this il- 
lustrious man, the many years he had command- 
ed the Channel fleet, the recollection of his glori- 
naaond ous victory at its head, all conspi- 
Howe atlength red to induce the sailors to listen to 
succeeds in re- his representations ; and, in conse- 
eco aad quence of his assurance that gov- 

; ernment would faithfully keep its 
promises, and grant an unlimited amnesty for the 
past, the whole fleet returned to its duty, and a 
few days afterward put to sea, amounting to 
twenty-one ships of the line, to resume the block- 
ade of Brest harbour.* 

The bloodless termination of this revolt, and 
Alarming the concession to the seamen of what all 
mutiny at felt to be their just demands, diffused a 
the Nore. general joy throughout the ‘nation; but 
this satisfaction was of short duration. On the 
May 22, 224 of May, the fleet at the Nore, form- 

y 22. } 

“ing part of Lord Duncan’s squadron, 
broke out into open mutiny,‘and on the 6th of 
June they were joined by all the vessels 
of that fleet, from the blockading station 
off the Texel, excepting his own line-of-battle 
ship and two frigates. These ships drew them- 
selves up in order of battle across the Thames, 
stopped all vessels going up or down the river, 
appointed delegates and a provisional govern- 
ment for the fleet, and compelled the ships, whose 
crews were thought to be wavering, to take their 
station in the middle of the formidable array. 
At the head of the insurrection was a man of 
the name of Parker, a seaman on board the 
Sandwich, who assumed the title of President 
of the Floating Republic, and was distinguished 
by undaunted resolution and no small share of 
ability. Their demands related chiefly to the 
unequal distribution of prize-money, which had 
been overlooked by the Channel mutineers ;t 
but they went so far ip other respects, and were 
couched in such a menacing strain, as to be 
deemed totally inadmissible by government. 

At the intelligence of this alarming insurrec- 
Dreadful con- tien, the utmost consternation seized 
sternation in all classes in the nation. Every- 
London. thing seemed to be failing at once ; 
their armies had been defeated, the bank had 
suspended payment, and now the fleet, the pride 
and glory of England, seemed on the point of 
deserting the national colours. The citizens of 
London dreaded a stoppage of the colliers and 
all the usual supplies of the metropolis; the pub- 
lic. creditors apprehended the speedy dissolution 
of government, and the cessation of their wont- 
ed payments from the treasury. Despair seized 
upon the firmest hearts; and such was the gen- 
eral panic, that the three per cents. were sold as 
low as forty-five, after having been nearly one 
hundred before the commencement of the war. 
Never, during the whole contest, was the con- 
sternation so great, and never was England pla- 
ced so near the verge of destruction.t ; 

Fortunately for Great Britain, and the cause 
Firmness of Of freedom throughout the world, a 
the king and monarch was on the throne whose 
government. firmness no danger could shake, and 
a minister at the helm whose capacity was equal 
to any emergency. Perceiving that the success 
of the mutineers in the Channel fleet had aug- 
® Anu. Reg., 1797, 211; Jom., x., 203, 204. 

t Ann. Reg., 1797, 214, 215. Jom., x., 205. 
$ Ann Reg., 1797, 215, 217, 
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mented the audacity of the sailors, and given 
rise to the present formidable insurrection, and 
conscious that the chief real grievances had 
been redressed, government resolved to make a 
stand, and adopted the most energetic measures 
to face the danger. All the buoys at the mouth 
of the Thames were removed; Sheerness, which 
was menaced with a bombardment from the in+ 
surgent ships, was garrisoned with four thou- 
sand men; redhot balls were kept in constant 
readiness; the fort of Tilbury was armed with 
100 pieces of heavy cannon; and a chain of gun- 
boats sunk to debar the access to the harbour. 
These energetic measures restored the public 
confidence ; the nation rallied round a monarch 
and an administration who were not wanting to 
themselves in this extremity; and all the armed 
men, sailors, and merchants in London volun- 
tarily took an oath to stand by their country in 
this eventful crisis.* 

The conduct of Parliament on this trying oc- 
casion was worthy of its glorious 
history. The revolt of the fleet was 
formally communicated to both ; 
houses by the king on the 1st of June, and im- 
mediately taken into consideration. The great- 
er part of the opposition, and especially Mr. 
Fox, at first held back, and seemed rather dispo- 
sed to turn the public danger into the means of 
overturning the administration; but Mr. Sheri- 
dan came nobly forward, and threw the weight 
of his great name and thrilling eloquence into 
the balance in favour of his country. “Shall 
we yield,” said he, “to mutinous sailors? Nev- 
er; for in one moment we should extinguish 
three centuries of glory.”t Awakened by this 
splendid example to more worthy feelings, the 
opposition at length joined the administration, 
and a bill for the suppression of the mutiny 
passed by a great majority through both hous- 
esof Parliament. By thisactitwas pin avainst 
declared death for any person to the mutineers 
hold communication with the sail- passed by a’ 
ors in mutiny after the revolt had stetmajonty- 
been declared by proclamation ; and-all persons 
who should endeavour to seduce either soldiers 
or sailors from their duty were liable to the same 
punishment. This bill was opposed by Sir 
Francis Burdett and a few of the most violent 
of the opposition, upon the ground that concili- 
ation and concession were the only course which 
could ensure speedy submission. But Mr. Pitt’s 
reply—that the tender feelings of these brave but 
misguided men were the sole avenue which re- 
mained open to recall them ‘to their duty, and 
that a separation from their wives, their children, 
and their country would probably induce the re- 
turn to duty which could alone obtain a revival 
of these ,affections—was justly deemed conclu- 
sive, and the bill accordingly passed.t 

Meanwhile a negotiation was conducted by 
the Admiralty, who repaired, on the first alarm, to 
Sheerness, and received a deputation from the 
mutineers; but their demands were so unreason-~ 
able, and urged in so threatening a manner, that 
they had the appearance of having been brought 
forward to exclude all accommodation, and jus- 
tify, by their refusal, the immediate recurrence 
to extreme measures. These parleys, however, 
gaye government time to sow dissen- The insur- 
sion among the insurgents, by repre- gents are 
senting the hopeless nature of the con- divided. 

* Ann. Reg., 1797, 216; 217. Jom., x., 206. 
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test with the whole nation in which they were 
engaged, and the unreasonable nature of the de- 
mands on which they insisted. By degrees they 
became sensible that they had engaged in a des- 


perate enterprise; the whole sailors on board 


Patriotic con- the Channel fleet gave a splendid 
duct of the proof of genuine patriotism, by rep- 
Channel fleet. robating their proceedings, and ear- 
nestly imploring them to return to their duty. 
Their remonstrance, coupled with the energetic 
conduct of both Parliament and government, and 
the general disapprobation of the nation, gradu- 
ally checked the spirit of insubordination, On 
the 9th of June two ships of the line slipped their 
cables and abandoned the insurgents, amid a 
heavy fire from the whole line; on the 13th, 
three other sail.of the line and two frigates open- 
ly left them, and took refuge under the cannon of 
Sheerness; on the following day, several others 
followed their example; and at length, epnee 
: 15th, the whole remaining ships 
a beamabnsers struck the red flag of mutiny, and 
_mit. Parkeris the communication between the 
tried and exe- ocean and the metropolis. was. re- 
outge stored. Parker, the leader of the 
insurrection, was seized on board-his own ship, 
and, after a solemn trial, condemned to death, 
which he underwent with great firmness, ac- 
knowledging the justice of his sentence, and ho- 
ping only that mercy would be extended to his 
associates. Several of the other leaders of the 
revolt were found guilty and executed; but some 
escaped from on board the prison-ship and got 
safe to Calais, and a large number, still under 
sentence of death, were pardoned by royal proc- 
lamation, after the glorious victory of Camper- 
down.* 

The suppression of this dangerous revolt with 
Adami so little bloodshed, and the extrication 
Admirable ahi 
conduct of Of the nation from the greatest peril in 
Mr. Pitton which it had been placed since the 
this ocea~- Spanish Armada, is the most glorious 
pees event in the reign of George III. and 
in the administration of Pitt.t The conduct 
adcpted towards the insurgents may be regarded 
as a masterpiece of political wisdom; and the 
happiest example of that union of firmness and 
humanity, of justice and concession, which can 
alone bring a government safely through such a 
erisis. By at once conceding all the just de- 
mands of the Channel fleet, and proclaiming a 
general pardon for a revolt which had too much 
ground for its justification, they deprived the dis- 
affected of all real causes of complaint, and de- 
tached from their cause all the patriotic portion 
of the navy, while, by resolutely withstanding 
the audacious demands of the Nore mutineers, 
they checked the spirit of Democracy which had 
arisen out of those very concessions themselves. 
For such is the singular combination of good 
and bad principles in human nature, and such 
the disposition of man, on the least opening being 
afforded, to run riot, that not only do our virtues 
border upon vices, but even from acts of justice 


* Ann. Reg., 1797, 216,217. Jom., x., 207, 208. 

+ The magnanimous conduct of the British government 
on this occasion was fully appreciated on the Continent. 
“Let us figure to ourselves,” says Prince Hardenberg, 
“* Richard Parker, a common sailor, the leader of the revolt, 
takine, at Sheerness, the title of Admiral of the Fleet, 
and the fleet itself, consisting of seven sail of the line and 
four frigates, assuming the title of the Floating Republic; 
and, nevertheless, recollect that the English, but recently 
recovered from a financial crisis, remained undaunted in 

resence of such a revolt, and did not withdraw one vessel 
Poe the blockade of Brest, Cadiz, or the Texel! It was the 
firmness of ancient Rome.”—Harp,, iv., 432. 
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the most deplorable consequences frequently 
flow; and unless a due display of firmness ac- 
company concessions, dictated by a spirit of hu- 
manity, they too often are imputed to fear, and 
increase the very turbulent spirit they were in- 
tended to remove. 

Admiral Duncan’s conduct at this critical 
juncture was above all praise. He @yorious firm- 
was with his fleet, blockading the ness of Admi- 
Texel, when intelligence of the in- ral Duncan at 
surrection was received, and imme- this crisis. 
diately four ships of the line deserted to the mu- 
tineers, leaving him with an inferior force in 
presence of the enemy. They. were speedily fol- 
lowed by several others; and at length the admi- 
ral, in his own ship, with two frigates, was left 
alone on the station. In this extremity his firm- 
ness did not forsake him: he called his erew on 
deck, and addressed them in one of those speech- 
es of touching and manly eloquence, so well 
known in antiquity, which at once melts the hu- 
man heart.* His crew was dissolved in tears, 
and declared, in the most energetic manner, their 
unshaken loyalty, and resolution to abide by him 
in life or death. | Encouraged by this heroic con- 
duct, he declared his determination to maintain 
the blockade, and, undismayed by the defection 
of so large a part of his squadron, remained off 
the Texel with his little but faithful remnant. 
By stationing one of the ships in the offing, and 
frequently making signals, as if to the remainder 
of the fleet, he succeeded in deceiving the Dutch 
admiral, who imagined that the vessels in sight 
were only the inshore squadron, and kept his 
station until the remainder of his ships joined 
him after the suppression of the insurrection.t 

It was naturally imagined at the time that this 
formidable mutiny was instigated by qe mutiny 
the arts of the French government. was totally 
But though they were naturally high- unconnected 
ly elated at this unexpected piece of With France. 


* “ My Lads,—I once more gall you together, with a sor- 
rowful heart, from what I have lately seen of the disaffec- 
tion of the fleets; I call it disaffection, for they have no 
grievances, Tobe deserted by my fleet in the face of the 
enemy, is a disgrace which, I believe, never before happen- 
ed to a Bnitish admiral, nor could I have supposed it possi- 
ble. My greatest comfort, under God, is, that I have been 
supported by the officers, seamen, and marines of this ship, 
for which, with a heart overflowing with gratitude, I request 
you to accept my sincere thanks. I flatter myself much 
good may result from your example, by bringing those de- 
luded people to a sense of their duty, which they owe not 
only to their king and country, but to themselves. 

‘The British navy has ever been the support of that 
liberty which has been handed down to us from our ances- 
tors, and which, I trust, we shall maintain to the latest pos- 
terity ; and that can only be done by unanimity and obedi- 
ence. The ship’s company, and others, who have distin- 
guished themselves by their loyalty and good order, deserve 
to be, and doubtless will be, the favourites of a grateful na- 
tion. They will also have from their inward feelings a 
comfort which will be lasting, and not like the floating and 
false confidence of those who have swerved from their duty. 

“Jt has often been my pride with you to look into the 
Texel, and see a foe which dreaded coming out to meet, us. 
My pride is now humbled indeed ! my feelings cannot easily 
be expressed. Our cup has overflowed, and made us wan- 
ton. The all-wise Providence has given us this check as a 
warning, and I hope we shall improve by it. On Him, then, 
let us trust, where our only security is to be found. TI find 
there are many good men among us: for my own part, I 
have had full confidence in all this ship, and once more beg 
to express my approbation of your conduct. 

“May God, who has thus far conducted you, continue to 
do so; and may the British navy, the glory and support of 
our country, be restored to its wonted splendour, and be not 
only the bulwark of Britain, but the terror of the world. 
But this can only be effected by a strict adherence to our 
duty and obedience ; and let us pray that-the Almighty God 
ae keep us all in the right way of thinking. God bless 
you all !"—Ann. Reg., 1797, 214. 

+ Ann. Reg., 1797, 214. Jom., x., 211, 
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good fortune, and anxious to turn it to the best 


advantage, and though the revolutionary spirit 


which was abroad was unquestionably one cause 
of the commotion, there is no reason to believe 
that it arose from the instigation of the Directory, 
or was at all connected with any treasonable or 
seditious projects. On the contrary, after the 
minutest investigation, it appeared that the griey- 
ances complained of were entirely of a domestic 
character, that the hearts of the sailors were, 
throughout, true to their country, and that, at 
the very time when they were blockading the 
Thames in so menacing a manner, they would 
have fought the French fleet with the same spirit 
as was afterward evinced in the glorious vic- 
tory of Camperdown.* 

The ultimate consequences of this insurrec- 
tion, as of most other popular commotions which 
originate in real grievances, and are candidly 
but firmly met by government, were highly bene- 
ficial. The attention of the cabinet was forcibly 
turned to the sources of discontent in the navy, 
and from that to the corresponding causes and 
grievances in the army, and the result was a se- 
ries of changes which, in a very great degree, 
improved the condition of officers and men in 
both’services. The fay of the common soldiers 
was raised to their present standard of a shilling 
a day;t and those admirable regulations were 
soon after adopted in regard to pensions, prize- 
money, and retired allowances, which have just- 
ly endeared the memory of the Duke of York 
and Lord Melville to the privates of the army 
and navy. 

But, whatever may have been the internal dis- 

sensions of the British fleet, never 
ee Se did it appear more terrible and irre- 

r * sistible to its foreign enemies than 
during this eventful year. Early in February, 
the Spanish fleet, consisting of twenty-seven 
ships of the line and twelve frigates, put to sea, 
with the design of steering for Brest, raising the 
blockade of that harbour, forming a junction with 
the Dutch fleet, and clearing the Channel of the 
British squadron. This design, the same as that 
which Napoleon afterward adopted in 1805, was 
defeated by one of the most memorable victories 
ever recorded even in the splendid annals of the 
English navy. Admiral Jarvis, who was sta- 
tioned off the coast of Portugal, had, by the great- 
est efforts, repaired various losses which his fleet 
had sustained during the storms of winter, and 
at this period lay in the Tagus with fifteen sail 
of the line and six frigates. The moment he 
heard of the enemy’s having sailed, he instantly 
put to sea, and was cruising off Caps Sr. Vin- 
cENT when he received intelligence of their ap- 
proach, and immediately prepared for battle, 

He drew up his fleet in two lines, and, bearing 
down before the wind, succeeded in engaging the 
enemy, who were very loosely scattered, and yet 
straggling in disorderly array, in close combat, 
before they had time to form in regular order of 
battle. Passing boldly through the centre of 
their fleet, the British admiral doubled with his 
whole force upon nine of the Spanish ships, and 
by a vigorous cannonade drove them to leeward, 
so as to prevent their taking any part in the en- 
gagement which followed. The Spanish admi- 
ral, upon this, endeavoured to regain the lost part 
of his fleet, and was wearing round the rear of 
the British lines, when Commodore Netson, who 


* Ann. Reg., 1797, 219, 221. Jom., x., 220. 
+ Ann. Reg., 1797, 222; and State Papers, 242. 
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was in the sternmost ship, perceiving ,. : 
his design, Mieiegardea tis pilete: Host Nel. 
stood directly towards him, and pre- son and Col- 
cipitated himself into the very mid- lingwood. 
dle of the hostile squadron. Bravely seconded 
by Captains CoLtinewoop and Troubridge, he 
ran his ship, the Captain, of seventy-four guns, 
between two Spanish three-deckers, the Santissi- 
ma Trinidada, of 136 guns, commanded by Ad- 
miral Cordova, and the San Josef, of 112, and 
succeeded, by a tremendous fire to the right and 
left, in compelling the former to strike, although 
it escaped in consequence of Nelson not being 
able, in the confusion of so close a fight, to take 
possession of his noble prize. The action, on 
the part of these gallant men, continued for near- 
ly an hour with the utmost fury against fearful 
odds, which were more than compensated by the 
skill of the British sailors and the rapidity of 
their fire. Meanwhile Collingwood engaged 
the Salvador del Mundo, of 112 guns; the action 
began when the two ships were not more than 
fifty yards apart, but such was the tremendous 
effect of the Englishman’s broadsides, that in a 
quarter of an hour the Spanish three-decker 
struck her colours, and her firing ceased; upon 
which, that noble officer, disdaining to take pos- 
session of beaten enemies, and seeing his old 
messmate, Nelson, ahead and hard pressed by 
greatly superior forces, passed on, and the Sal- 
vador, relieved from her antagonist, again hoist- 
ed her colours and recommenced the action, but 
was again compelled to strike, and finally ta- 
ken possession of by one of the ships which fol- 
lowed.* Collingwood immediately came along- 
side the San Isidro, seventy-four, so close that a 
man might leap from the one to the other, the two 
vessels engaging thus at the muzzles of their 
guns. The combat was not of long duration; in 
ten minutes the Spaniard struck, and was taken 
possession of by the Lively frigate, to whom the 
admiral made signal to secure the prize. 
Though Collingwood had thus already forced 
two Spanish line-of-battle ships, one of which 
was a three-decker, to strike to him, with seven- 
ty-four guns only, yet he was not contented with 
his achievement, but pushed on to relieve Nel- 
son, who was now engaged with the San Nicho- 
las and San Josef on one side, and the Santissi- 
ma Trinidada, a huge four-decker of 136 guns, 
on the other. So close did he approach the for- 
mer of these vessels, that, to use his own words, 
you “could not put a bodkin between them,” and 
the shot from the English ship passed through 
both the Spanish vessels, and actually struck 
Nelson’s balls from the other side. After a short 
engagement, the Spaniard’s fire ceased on that 
quarter; and Collingwood, seeing Nelson’s ship 
effectually succoured, passed on, and engaged. 
the Santissima Trinidada, which already had 
been assailed by several British ships in succes- 
sion. No sooner was Nelson relieved by Col- 
lingwood’s fire, than, resuming his wonted ener- 
gy, he boarded the San Nicholas, of seventy-four 
guns, and speedily hoisted the British colours on 
the poop; and, finding that the prize was severe- 
ly galled by a fire from the San Josef, of 112 
guns, pushed on across it to its gigantic neigh- 
bour, himself leading the way, and exclaiming, 
“Westminster Abbey or victory!” Nothing | 
could resist such enthusiastic courage; the Span- 
ish admiral speedily hauled down his colours, 


* Nelson’s Narrative. Collingwood, i., 53. Colling- 
wood’s Mem., i., 47, 48. Brenton, i., 340, 341. Southey’s 
Nelson, i., 170, 174. 
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presenting his sword to Nelson on his own quar- 
ter-deck,* while the English ship lay a perfect 
wreck beside its two noble prizes. 

While Nelson and Collingwood were thus pre- 
cipitating themselves, with unexampled hardi- 
hood, into the centre of the enemy’s squadron on 
the jarboard, the other column of the fleet, head- 
ed by Sir John Jarvis, in the Victory, of 100 guns, 
was also engaged in the most gallant and success- 
ful manner; though, from being the one on the 
starboard tack, by which the enemy’s line was 

ierced, they were the rear on the larboard, where 
N elson had begun his furious attack. The Vic- 
tory, passing under the stern of the Salvador del 
Mundo, followed by the Barfleur, Admiral Wald- 
grave, poured the most destructive broadsides into 
that huge three-decker; and, passing on, engaged 
in succession the Santissima Trinidada, whose 
tremendous fire from her four decks seemed to 
threaten destruction to every lesser opponent 
which approached her. At length, after having 
been most gallantly fought by Jarvis and Col- 
lingwood, she struck to Captain, now Lord de 
Saumarez, in the Orion; but that intrepid officer, 
being intent on still greater achievements, did not 
heave-to in order to take possession ; but, think- 
ing it sufficient that she had hoisted the white 
flag on her quarter, and the British union-jack 
over it, passed it, leaving to the ship astern the 
easy sank of taking possession. Unfortunately, 
in the smoke, this vessel did not perceive the to- 
ken of surrender, but moved on ahead of the 
Santissima Trinidada after the admiral, so that 
the ca; ured Spaniard was encouraged, though 
dismaniled, to: try to get off, and ultimately ef- 
ected her escape.. The remainder of the Span- 
ish fleet now rapidly closed in, and deprived Cap- 
tain Saumarez of his magnificent prize:t but 
. the British squadron kept possession of the 
San Josef and Salvador, each of 112 guns, and 
the San Nicholas and San Isidro, of 74 each. 
‘Towards evening the detached part of the Span- 
ish fleet rejoined the main body, and thereby 
formed a force still greatly superior to the Brit- 
ish squadron; yet such was the consternation pro- 
duced by the losses they had experienced, and 
the imposing aspect of the English fleet, that they 
made no attempt to regain their lost vessels, but, 
after a distant cannonade, retreated in the night 
towards Cadiz, whither they were immediately 
followed and blockaded by the victors. 

This important victory, which delivered Eng- 
land from all fears of invasion, by preventing 
the threatened junction of the hostile fleets, was 
achieved with the loss of only three hundred men, 
of whom nearly one half were on board Nelson’s 
ship, while above five hundred were lost on board 
the Spanish ships which struck alone: a signal 
proof how much less bloody seafights are than 
those between land-forces, and a striking exam- 
ple of the great effects which sometimes follow 
an inconsiderable expenditure of human life on 
that element, compared to the trifling results 
bay attend fields of carnage in military war- 

are.t 

Admiral Jarvis followed the beaten fleet to 
Great effect Cadiz, whither they had retired in the 
produced by deepest dejection, and with tarnished 
this victory. honour. ‘The defeat of so great an 


* Nelson’s Narrative. Collingwood, i.,53. Collingwood, 
i., 48, 49. Southey’s Nelson, i.,170. James, ii., 46, 51. 
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armament by little more than half their number, 
and the evident superiority of skill and seaman- 
ship which it evinced in the British navy, filled 
all enna with astonishment, and demonstrated 
on what doubtful grounds the Republicans rested 
their hopes of subduing thisisland. The decisive 
nature of the victory was speedily evinced by the 
bombardment of Cadiz on three differ- July, 1797. 
ent occasions, under the direction of “7 °"*" 
Commodore Nelson ;* and although these attacks 
were more insulting than hurtful to the Spanish 
ships, yet they evinced the magnitude of the dis- 
aster which they had sustained, and inflicted a 
grievous wound on the pride of the Castilians. 

Horatio Nelson, who bore so glorious a part 
in these engagements, and was des- pisth and 
tined to leave a name immortal in parentage of 
the rolls of fame, was born at Birnam Nelson. 
Thorpe, in the county of Norfolk, on the 29th of 
September, 1758. He early evinced so decided 
a partiality for a sea life, that, though of a feeble 
constitution, he was sent on shipboard at the 
age of thirteen. Subsequently he went on a 
voyage to the Greenland seas, and distinguished 
himself as a subaltern in various actions during 
the American war. Early.in the Revolutionary 
contest he was employed in the siege of Bastia, 
in the island of Corsica, which he reduced: a 
singular coincidence, that the greatest leaders 
both at land and sea in that struggle should have 
first signalized themselves on the same island. 
After the battle of St. Vincent’s and the bom- 
bardment of Cadiz, he was sent on an expedition 
against the island of Teneriffe; but though the 
attack, conducted with his wonted courage and 
skill, was at first successful, and the town for a 
short time was in the hands of the assailants, 
they were ultimately repulsed, with the loss of 
seven hundred men and Nelson’s right arm.t 

Gifted by nature with undaunted courage, in- 
domitable resolution, and undecay- 
ing energy, Nelson was also possess- 
ed of the eagle glance, the quick determination, 
and coolness in danger, which constitute the 
rarest qualities of a consummate commander. 
Generous, open-hearted, and enthusiastic, the 
whole energies of his soul were concentrated in 
the love of his country; like the youth in Tacitus, 
he loved danger itself, not the rewards of courage; 
and was incessantly consumed by that passion 
for great achievements, that sacred fire, which is 
the invariable characteristic of heroic minds. 
His soul. was constantly striving for great ex- 
ploits; generosity and magnanimity in danger 
were so natural to him, that they arose unbidden 
on every occasion calculated to call them forth. 
On ‘one occasion, during a violent storm off 
Minorca, Nelson’s ship was disabled, and Ca 
tain Ball took his vessel in tow. Nelson thought, 
however, that Ball’s ship would be lost if she 
kept her hold, and deeming his own case des- 
perate, he seized the speaking trumpet, and with 
passionate threats ordered Ball to set him loose. 
But Ball took his own trumpet, and in a solemn 
voice replied, “I feel confident I can bring you 
in safe: I therefore must not, and, by the help of 
Almighty God, I will not leave you.” What he 
promised he performed, and on arriving in har- 
hour, Nelson embraced him as his deliverer, and 
CoS a friendship which continued for 
ifet 

His whole life was spent in the service of his 


* Ann. Reg., 1797, 96. Jom., x., 200. 
+ Southey’s Nelson, i., 195. Ann. Reg., 1797, 98. 
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-country; his prejudices, and he had many, were 
_all owing to the excess of patriotic feeling; he 
annihilated the French navy by fearlessly fol- 
lowing up the new system of tactics, plunging 
headlong into the enemy’s fleet, and doubling 
upon a part of their line, in the same manner as 
Napoleon practised in battles at land. The his- 
utory of the world has seldom characters so illus- 
trious to exhibit, and few. achievements as mo- 
mentous to commemorate. But it is to his pub- 
lic conduct and genius afloat, only, that this trans- 
-cendent praise is due; on shore he appears in a 
less favourable light. Vain, undiscerning, im- 
petuous, he was regardless of his domestic du- 
ties; an ardent lover, he was a faithless husband. 
He was perpetually liable to the delusion of art, 
and sometimes seduced by the fascination of 
wickedness. These weaknesses, indeed, were 
owing to the ardent temperament of his mind; 
they arose from passions nearly allied to virtue, 
and. to which heroic characters in all ages have, 
in a peculiar manner, been subject. In one un- 
happy instance, however, he was betrayed into 
more serious delinquencies. If a veil could be 
«drawn. over the transactions at Naples, history 
would dwell upon him as a spotless hero; but 
justice requires that cruelty should never be palli- 
cated, and the rival of Napoleon shielded from 
none of the obloguy consequent on the fascina- 
tion of female wickedness. 

Sir John Jarvis, afterward created Earl St. Vin- 
Character of cent, one of the greatest and most re- 
Lord St. Vine nowned admirals that ever appeared 


scent in the British navy, pone: quali- 


ties which, if not so brilliant as those of his illus- 
trious rival, were not less calculated for great and 
glorious achievements. He early distinguished 
himself in his profession, and was engaged with 
‘Wolfe in the glorious operations which termina- 
ted in the capture of Quebec in the Seven Year’s 
War. Anaction which he soon after fought with 
the Foudroyant, of eighty-four guns, was one of 
the most extraordinary displays of valour and 
skill, even in that war so fertile in great exploits. 
The mutiny which broke out with such violence 
in the Channel fleet and at the Nore in 1797, had 
also its ramifications in: the fleet under his com- 
-mand, off the Spanish coast; and by the mingled 
firmness and clemency of his conduct, he suc- 
-eeeded in reducing the most mutinous vessels to 
obedience with a singularly small effusion of 
human blood. A severe disciplinarian, strict in 
chis own duties, rigorous in the exaction of them 
from others, he yet secured the affections both 
-of his officers and men by the impartiality of his 
decisions, the energy of his conduct, and the per- 
fect nautical skill which he was known to pos- 
sess. It is doubtful if even Nelson would have 
been equal to the extraordinary exertion of vig- 
-our and capacity with which, in a period of time 
so short as to be deemed impossible by all but 
himself, he succeeded in fitting out his squadron 
from the Tagus in February, 1797, in sufficient 
time to intercept and defeat the Spanish fleet. In 
the high official duties as first lord of the Ad- 
miralty, with which he was intrusted in 1802, 
che exhibited a most praiseworthy zeal and anx- 
iety for the detection of abuses, and he succeeded 
in rooting out many lucrative corruptions which 
had fastened themselves upon that important 
branch of the public service, although he yielded 
‘with too much facility to that unhappy mania for 
reducing our establishments, which invariably 
seizes the English on the return of peace, and 
whas so often exposed to the utmost danger the 
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naval supremacy of Great Britain. But in no- 
thing, perhaps, was his energy and disinterested 
character more clearly evinced than in his con- 
duct in 1798, when he despatched Nelson to the 
Mediterranean at the head of the best ships in his 
own fleet, and furnished him with the means of 
striking a blow destined to eclipse even his own 
well-earned fame. But these two great men had 
no jealousy of each other: their whole emulation 
consisted in mutual efforts to serve their coun- 
uy, and none was more willing to concede the 
highest meed of praise to each other. The mind 
of the historian, as it has been well observed, 
“weary with recounting the deeds of human 
baseness, and mortified with contemplating the 
frailty of illustrious men, gathers a soothing re- 
freshment from such scenes as these, where 
kindred genius, exciting only mutual admiration 
and honest rivalry, gives birth to no feeling of 
jealousy or envy, and the character which stamps 
real greatness is found in the genuine value of. 
the mass, as well as in the outward splendour 
of the die; the highest talents sustained by the 
purest virtue; the capacity of the statesman and 
the valour of the hero outshone by the magnani- 
mous heart which beats only to the measures of 
generosity and justice.”* 

Differing in many essential, particulars from 
both of these illustrious men, Karl opp gy 
Howe was one of the most distin- pine spa 
‘guished men which the English navy ever pro- 
duced, Of him, perhaps, more truly than any 
other of its illustrious chiefs may it be said, as 
of the Chevalier Bayard, that he lived without 
fear and without reproach. He had the enter- 
prise and gallant bearing so general in all offi- 
cers in the naval service of Great Britain; but 
these qualities in him were combined with cool- 
ness, firmness, and systematic arrangement, with 
an habitual selfcommand and humanity to oth- 
ers almost unrivalled in those intrusted with su- 
preme command. In early life he contracted an 
intimate friendship with General Wolfe, and 
was employed with him in the expeditipn against 
the Isle d’Aix, in Basque Roads, in 1757. 
“Their friendship,” says Walpole, “was like 
the union of cannon and gunpowder. Howe, 
strong in mind, solid in judgment, firm of pur- 
pose: Wolfe, quick in conception, prompt in 
execution, impetuous in action.” His coolness 
in danger may be judged of from one anecdote. 
When in command of the Channel fleet, after a 
dark and boisterous night, when the ships were 
in considerable danger of running foul, Lord 
Gardner, then third in command, a most intrepid 
officer, next day went on board the Queen Char- 
lotte, and inquired of Howe how he had slept, for 
that he himself had not been able to get any rest 
from anxiety of mind. Lord Howe replied that 
he had slept perfectly well; for, as he had taken 
every possible precaution before it was dark for 
the safety of the ship and crew, this conviction 
set his mind perfectly at ease. In person he was 
tall and well-proportioned, his countenance of a 
serious cast and dark, but relaxing at times into 
a sweet smile, which bespoke the mildness and 
humanity of his disposition. No one ever con- 
ducted the stern duties of war with more consid- 
eration for the sufferings both of his own men 
and his adversaries, or mingled its heroic courage 
with a larger share of benevolent feeling. Dis- 
interested in the extreme, his private charities 
see Neo ee =e a eee a EE IT Ta eh 
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were unbounded, and in 1798, when government 
received voluntary gifts for the expenses of the 
war, he sent his whole annual income, amount- 
ing to eighteen hundred pounds, to the bank, as 
his contribution. Such was his humanity and 
consideration for the seamen under his com- 


mand, that it was more by the attachment which | 


they bore to him than by any exertion of author- 
ity, that he succeeded in suppressing, without ef- 
fusion of blood, the formidable mutiny in the 
Channel fleet. He was the first of the great 
school of English admirals, and by his profound 
nautical skill and long attention to the subject, 
he first succeeded in reducing to practice that 
admirable system of tactics to which the unex- 
ampled triumphs of the war were afterward ow- 
ing. A disinterested lover of his country, he 
was entirely exempt from ambition of every 
kind, and received the rewards with which his 
sovereign loaded him with gratitude, but with- 
out desire:* the only complaints he ever made 
of government were for their neglect of the in- 
ferior naval officers who had served in his naval 
exploits. : 

The great victory of St. Vincent’s entirely dis- 
Great prepar- Concerted the well-conceived designs 
ations of the of Truguet for the naval campaign; 
Dutch. but later in the season, another ef- 
fort, with an inferior fleet, but more experienced 
seamen, was made by the Dutch Republic. For 
a_very long period the naval preparations in 
Holland had been most extraordinary, and far 
surpassed anything attempted by the United 
Provinces for above a century past. The stop- 
page of the commerce of the Republic had ena- 
bled the government to man their vessels with a 
choice selection both of officers and men; and 
from the well-known courage of the sailors, it 
was anticipated that the contest with the English 
fleet would be more obstinate and bloody than 
any which had yet occurred from the commence- 
ment of the war. De Winter, who commanded 
the armament, was a stanch Republican, and a 
man of tried courage and experience. Never- 
theless, being encumbered with land-forces, des- 
tined for the invasion of Ireland, he did not at- 
tempt to leave the Texel till the beginning of 
October, when the English fleet, having been 
driven to Yarmouth Roads by stress of weather, 
9th Oct, the Dutch government gave ‘orders for 

‘ the troops to be disembarked, and the 
fleet to set sail, and make the best of its way to 
the harbour of Brest, in order to co-operate in 
the long-projected expedition against that island, 
now fermenting with discontent, and containing 
at least two hundred thousahd men organized 
and ready for immediate rebellion.t 

Admiral Duncan was no sooner apprized by 
mains the signals of his eruisers that the 
Camperdown, Dutch fleet was at sea, than he weigh- 

ed anchor with all imaginable haste, 
and stretched across the German Ocean with so 
much expedition, that he got near the hostile 
squadron before it was out of sight of the shore 
of Holland. The Dutch fleet consisted of fif. 
teen ships of the line and eleven frigates; the 
English, of sixteen ships of the line and three 
frigates. Duncan’s first care was to station his 
fleet in such a manner as to prevent the enemy 
from retuming to the Texel; and having done 
this, he bore down upon his opponents, and hove 
in sight of them on the following morning, 


ee, 
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drawn up in order of battle, at the distance of 
nine miles from the coast, between CAMPERDOWN 
and Egmont. With the same instinctive genius 
which afterward inspired a similar resolution to 
Nelson at Aboukir, he gave the signal to breal 
the line, and get between the enemy and the 
shore; a movement which was jmmediately and 
skilfully executed in two lines of attack, ancé 
proved the principal cause of the glorious suc- 
cess which followed, by preventing their with- 
drawing into the shallows, out of the reach of the 
British vessels, which, for the most part, drew 
more water than their antagonists. Admirak 
Onslow first broke the line, and commenced a 
close combat. As he approached the Dutch 
line, his captain observed, the enemy were lying 
so close that they could not penetrate. ‘The 
Monarch will make a passage,” replied Onslow, 
and held on undaunted. The Dutch ship oppo+ 
site gave way to let him pass, and he entered the 
close-set line. In passing ‘through, he poured 
one broadside, with tremendous effect, into the 
starboard ship’s stern, and the other with not less. 
into the vice-admiral’s bows, whom he imme- 
diately lay alongside, and engaged at three yards” 
distance. He was soon followed by Duncan 


himself, at the head of the second line,* who 


pierced the centre, and laid himself alongside of 
De Winter’s flag-ship, and shortly the action be- 
came general, each English ship engaging its 
adversary, but still between them and the lee- 
shore. 

De Winter, perceiving the design of the ene- 
my, gave the signal for his fleet to unite in close 
order; but from the thickness of the smoke, his. 
order was not generally perceived, and but par-- 
tially obeyed. Notwithstanding the utmost efforts. 
of valour on the part of the Dutch, the superior- 
ity of English skill and discipline soon appeared 
in the engagement, yardarm to yardarm, which: 
followed. For three hours Admiral Duncan. 
and De Winter fought within pistol-shot; but, by 
degrees, the Dutchman’s fire slackened ;_ his: 
masts fell one by one overboard, amid the loud’ 
cheers of the British sailors; and at length he 
struck his flag, after half his crew were killed or 
wounded, and his ship incapable of making any- 
farther resistance. De Winter was the only man 
on his quarter-deck who was not either killed or 
wounded; he lamented that, in the midst of the: 
carnage which literally floated the deck of his: 
noble ship, he alone should have been spared.t 
The Dutch vice-admiral soon after struck -to- 
Admiral Onslow, and by four o’clock, eight ships: 
of the line, two of fifty-six guns, and two frigates, 
were in the hands of the victors. Twelve saif 
of the line had struck their colours, but, owing to» 
the bad weather which succeeded, nine only were 
secured.t No less skilful than brave, Admiral” 
Duncan now gave the signal for the combat to 
cease and the prizes to be secured, which was 
done with no little difficulty, as, during the bat- 
tle, both fleets had drifted before a tempestuous 
wind to within five miles of the shore, and were: 
now lying in nine fathoms water. 

* Lord Dunean’s Acct., 16th Oct., 1797. Ann, Reg., 1797, 
100. Jom., x., 213, 214, Brenton, i., 347, 348. James, ii., 
69, 70. Vict. et Congq., viii., 271, 275. 

+ De Winter and Admiral Duncan dined together in the 
latter’s ship on the day of the battle, in the most friendly 
manner. In the evening they played a rubber at whist, and 
De Winter was the loser ; upon which he good-humouredly 
observed, it was rather hard to be beaten twice in one day 
by the same opponent.—BRENTON, ut supra, and Persona 


Knowledge. 
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side, marks of a desperate conflict were visible. 
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_ It was owing to this circumstance alone that 
any of the Dutch squadron escaped; but when 
the English withdrew into deeper water, Admiral 
Story collected the scattered remains of his fleet, 
and sought refuge in the Texel, while Duncan 
returned with his prizes to Yarmouth Roads. 
The battle was seen distinctly from the shore, 
where a vast multitude was assembled, who be- 
held in silent despair the ruin of the armament 
on which the national hopes had been so long 
rested. ‘Towards the conclusion of ‘the action, 
the Hercules, one of the Dutch ships, was found 
to be on fire, but it was soon extinguished by the 
coolness and presence of mind of the crew on 
board the Triumph, to which she had struck. 


During the two days of tempestuous weather | 


which ensued, two of the prizes mutinied against 
the English guard on board, and escaped into the 
Texel; and the Delft, a seventy-four, went down 
astern of the ship which had her in tow. But 
eight line-of-battle ships and two of fifty-six guns 
were brought into Yarmouth Roads, amid the 
cheers of innumerable spectators and the trans- 
ports of a whole nation.* 

This action was one of the most important 
Immense ef. foughtat seaduring the Revolutionary 
fects of this. war, not only from the valour dis- 
victory. played on both sides during the en- 
gagement, but the important consequences with 
which it was attended. The Dutch fought with 
a courage worthy of the descendants of Van 


Tromp and De Ruyter, as was evinced by the. 


loss on either part, which, in the British, was one 
thousand and forty men, and ih the Batavian, one 
thousand one hundred and sixty, besides the 
crews of the prizes, who amounted to above six 
thousand. the appearance of the British ships 
at the close of the action was.very different from 
what it usually is after naval engagements; no 
masts were down, little damage done to the sails 
or rigging ; like their worthy adversaries, the 
Dutch fired at the hull of their enemies, which 
accounts for the great loss in killed and wounded 
in this well-fought éngagement.t The Dutch 
were all either dismasted, or so riddled with shot 
On every 


But the contest was no longer equal; England 
had quadrupled in strength since the days of 
Charles II., while the United Provinces had de- 
clined both in vigour and resources. Britain 
was now as equal to a contest with the united 
navies of Europe, as she was then to a war with 
the fleets of an inconsiderable republic. 

But the effects of this victory, both upon the 
security and the public spirit of Britain, were in 
the highest degree important. Achieved, as it 
had been, by the fleet which had recently struck 
such terror into every class by the mutiny at the 
Nore, and coming so soon after that formidable 
event, it both elevated the national spirit by the 
demonstration it afforded how true the patriotism 
of the seamen still was, and the deliverance from 
the immediate peril of invasion which it effected. 
A subscription was immediately entered into for 
the widows and orphans of those who had fallen 
in this battle, and it soon amounted to £52,000. 
The Northern courts, whose conduct had been 
dubious previous to this great event, were struck 
with terror, and all thoughts of reviving the 
principles of the armed neutrality were laid 
aside. But great as were the external results, it 
(i ne ee 
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was in its internal effects that the yast impor- 
tance of this victory was chiefly made manifest,. 
Despondency was no longer felt; the threatened 
invasion of Ireland was laid aside; Britain 
was secure. England now learned to regard. 
without dismay the victories of the French at 
land, and, secure in her seagirt isle, to trust in: 
those defenders 
“Whose march is o’er the mountain wave, 
Whose home is on the deep.” 

The joy, accordingly, upon the intelligence of 
this victory, was heartfelt and unexampled, from. 
the sovereign on the throne to the beggar in the 
hovel. Bonfires and illuminations were univer- 
sal; the enthusiasm spread to every breast; the 
fire gained every heart, and amid the roar of ar- 
tillery and the festive light of cities, faction dis- 
appeared, and discontents sunk into neglect.. 
Numbers date from the rejoicings consequent 
on this achievement their first acquaintance with 
the events of life; among whom may be reckon- 
ed the author, then residing under his paternal 
roof in a remote parish of Shropshire, whose 
earliest recollection is of the sheep-roasting and 
rural festivities which took place on the joyful 
intelligence being received in that secluded dis- 
trict. 

“The national gratitude was liberally bestowed 
on the leaders in these glorious ;,, 

A 5 5 mours be- 
achievements. Sir John Jarvis re- stowed on Ad 
ceived the title of Earl St. Vincent’s; mirals Duncan 
Admiral Duncan that of Viscount 2nd Sir John 
Duncan of Camperdown, and Com- **"™’*: 
modore Nelson that of Sir Horatio Nelson. 
From these victories. may be dated the com- 
mencement of that concord among all classes, 
and that resolute British spirit, which never af- 
terward deserted this country. Her subsequent 
victories were for conquest, these were for ex~ 
istence ; from the deepest dejection and an un-- 
exampled accumulation of disasters, she arose 
at once into security and renown; the democrat- 
ic spirit gradually subsided, from the excitation 
of new passions and the force of more ennobling: 
recollections; and the rising generation, who 
began to mingle in public affairs, now sensibly 
influenced national thought by the display of| 
the patriotic spirit which had been nursed amid. 
the dangers and the glories of their infant years.. 

The remaining maritime operations of this 
year are hardly deserving of notice. Avortive de- 
A. descent of fourteen’ hundred men, scent in Pem 
chiefly composed of deserters and broke Bay. 
banditti, in the Bay of Pembroke, in February, 
intended to distract the attention of the British 
government from Ireland, the real point of at+ 
taek, met with the result which might have been 
anticipated, by all the party being taken prison- 
ers. Early in spring, an expedition, pep, 13. 
under General Abercromby, captured Capture of 
the island of Trinidad, with a garri- Trmidad. 
son of seventeen hundred men, and a ship of the 
line in the harbour; but two months after, th: 
same force failed in an attack on Porto Rico ; 
notwithstanding which, however, the superiority 
of the British over the navy of their combined 
enemies was eminently conspicuous during the 
whole yéar, both in the Atlantic and Indian 
Oceans.* 

It was just permitted to the illustrious states~ 
man, to whose genius and foresight the Destine 
development of the dauntless spirit yy Burke 
which led to these glorious conse- 
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‘quences is mainly, under Providence, to be as- 
eribed, to witness its results. Mr. Burke, whose 
health had been irretrievably broken by the death 
-of his son, and who had long laboured under se- 
vere and increasing wealness,.at length breathed 
-his last at his country seat of Beaconsfield, on 
the 9th of July, 1797. His counsels on English 
politics during his last eventful moments were 
of the same direct, lofty; and uncompromising 
spirit which had made his voice sound as the 
note of a trumpet to the heart of England, His 
last work, the Letters on a Regicide Peace, pub- 
lished a few months before his death, is distin- 
guished by the same fervent eloquence, profound 
wisdom, and far-seeing sagacity, which charac- 
terized his earlier productions on the French 
Revolution. As his end approached, the vigour 
of his spirit, if possible, increased; and his pro- 
phetic eye anticipated, from the bed of death, 
those glorious triumphs which were destined to 
immortalize the close of the conflict. ‘‘ Never,” 
exclaimed he, in his last hours, “never suc- 
-cumb. It is a struggle for your existence as a 
nation. If you must die, die with the sword in 
your hand. But I have no fears whatever for 
the result. There is a salient living principle 
of energy in the public mind of England, which 
only requires proper direction to enable her to 
‘withstand this or any other ferocious foe. Per- 
severe, therefore, till this tyranny be overpast.”’* 

Thus departed this life, if not in the maturity 
of years, at least in the fulness of 
glory, Edmund Burke. The history 
of England, prodigal as it is of great men, has no 
such philosophic statesman to boast; the annals 
of Ireland, graced though they be with splendid 
characters, have no such shining name to ex- 
hibit. His was not the mere force of intellect, 
the ardour of imagination, the richness of ge- 
nius; it was a combination of the three, un- 
rivalled, perhaps, in any other age or country. 
Endowed by nature with a powerful understand- 
ing, an inventive fancy, a burning eloquence, 
he exhibited the rare combination of these great 
-qualities with deep thought, patient investiga- 
tion, boundless research. His speeches in Par- 
liament were not so impressive as those of Mi- 
rabeau in the National Assembly, only because 
‘they were more profound; he did not address 
himself with equal facility to the prevailing feel- 
ing of the majority. He was ever in advance 
‘of his age, and left to posterity the difficult task 
of reaching, through pain and suffering, the ele- 
vation to which he was at once borne on the 
‘wings of prophetic genius, Great, accordingly, 
cand deserved, as was his reputation in the age in 
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which he lived, it was not so great as it has since 
become; and strongly as subsequent times have 
felt the truth of his principles, they are destined 
to rise into still more general celebrity in the fu- 
ture ages of mankind. 

Like all men of a sound intellect, an ardent 
disposition, and a feeling heart, Mr. Burke was 
strongly attached to the principles of freedcm; 
and during the American war, when those prin- 
ciples appeared to be endangered by the conduct 
of the English government, he stood forth as an 
uncompromising leader of the opposition’ in 
Parliament. He was, from the outset, however, 
the friend of freedom only in conjunction with 
its indispensable allies, order and property; and 
the severing of the United States from the Brit- 
ish Empire, and the establishment of a pure Re- 
public beyond the Atlantic, appears to have 
given the first rude shock to his visions of the 
elevation and improvement of the species, and 
suggested the painful doubt whether. the cause 
of liberty might not, in the end, be more en- 
nee by the extravagance of its supporters 
than by the efforts of its enemies. These doubts 


‘ were confirmed by the first aspect of the French 


Revolution; and while many of the greatest men 
of his age were dazzled by the brightness of its 
morning light, he at once discerned, amid the 
deceitful blaze, the small black cloud which was 
to cover the universe with darkness. With the 
characteristic ardour of his disposition, he in- 
stantly espoused the opposite side; and in the 
prosecution of his efforts in defence of order, he 
was led to profounder principles of political wis- 
dom than any intellect, save that of Bacon, had 
reached, and which are yet far in advance of the 
general understanding of mankind. His was 
not the instinctive horror at revolution which 
arises from the possession of power, the preju- 
dices of birth, or the selfishness of wealth; on 
the contrary, he brought to the consideration of 
the great questions which then divided society, 
prepossessions only on the other side, a heart 
long warmed by the feelings of liberty, a dispo- 
sition enthusiastic in its support, a lifetime spent 
in its.service. He was led to combat the princi- 
ples of Jacobinism from an early and clear per- 
ception of their consequences; from foreseeing 
that they would infallibly, if successful, destroy 
the elements of freedom, and; in the end, leave 
to society, bereft of all its bulwarks, only an old 
age of slavery and decline. It’ was not as the 
enemy, but the friend of .iberty, that he was the 
determined opponent of the Revolution; and 
such will ever be the foundation, in character, on 
which the most resolute, because the most en- 
lightened and the least selfish, resistance tc Dem- 
ocratic ascendency will be founded. 
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CAMPAIGN OF 1'79'7—FALL OF VENICE. | 
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Russia recedes from the contemplated Measures of Catha- 
rine. —Plans of the Directory.—Bernadotte’s and Delmas’s 
Divisions join Napoleon. — Disposition of his Forces. — 
Preparations of the Imperialists.—Great Spirit in the He- 
reditary States.—Napoleon anticipates the Arrival of the 
Austrian Veterans.—Danger of that Plan.—Description 
of the' Theatre of War.—lts Roads and Rivers.—Napoleon 
resolves to turn the Austrian Left.—His Proclamation to 
his Soldiers.—Great Interest excited in Europe by the 
approaching Contest.—Operations of Massena on the Left. 
—Passage of the Isonzo by Bernadotte.—Massena makes 
himself Master of Col-de-Tarwis. — Desperate Actions 
there.—It is finally won by the Republicans.—Baylitch’s 
Division is surrounded and made Prisoners.—Napoleon 
crosses the Ridge of the Alps.—Occupies Klagenfurth.— 
Successful Operations of Joubert in the Tyrol.—Despe- 
rate Action at the Pass of Clausen, which is at length 
«carried.—Joubert advances to Sterzing.—General Alarm 
in the Tyrol.—He marches across to join Napoleon at 
Klagenfurth.—Results of these Actions,—Perilous Condi- 
tion, notwithstanding, of Napoleon.—He in Consequence 
makes Proposals of Peace to the Archduke, and at the 
same time severely presses the retreating Imperialists.— 
They are defeated at the Gorge of Neumarkt.— Napoleon 
pushes on to Judembourg, and the Archduke retires to- 
wards Vienna.—Terror excited there by these Disasters.— 
Preliminaries are agreed to at Leoben.—Disastrous State 
of the French in Croatia and Tyrol. — Extreme Danger 

‘ of Napoleon. — Conditions of the Preliminaries. — Enor- 
mous Injustice of this Treaty as far as regards Venice.— 
State of Venice at this Period.—Its long-continued -De- 
line.—Rapid Progress of Democratic Ideas in the Cities of 
the Venitian Territory, which are secretly encouraged 
by Napoleon.—Democratic Insurrection breaks out in the 
Venitian Provinces, which soon spreads to all the chief 
Towns, — Consternation at Venice. — The Senate send 
Deputies to Napoleon.—His Duplicity, and refusal to act 
Agamst the Insurgents, or let the Venitians do so.—Ve- 
nitians at last resolve to crush the Insurrection. — Hos- 
tilities break out between the two Parties —The Coun- 
ter-Insurrection spreads immensely. — Continued Inde- 

~ cision of the Venitian Senate in regard to France.—Af- 
fected Anger of Napoleon. — Massacre at Verona, which 
is speedily suppressed by the French Troops.—Massacre 

- at Lido. — Efforts of the Venitian Senate to ayert the 
Storm. — Resources still at the Command of Venice,— 
War declared by Napoleon against Venice. — Manifes- 
toes on both Sides.—-Universal Revolt of the Continental 
Towns of the Venitian Territory.—Anarchy in Venice it- 
self.—The Senate abdicate their Authority.—The Pop- 
ulace still endeavour to resist the Subjugation of the 
State ; but Venice falls.—Joy of the Democratic Party. 
—Treaty of the 16th of May between Napoleon and Ven- 
sice.—State of the Armies on the Rhine.—Passage of that 
River at Diersheim, and Defeat of the Austrians.—Op- 
erations cut short by the Armistice -of Leoben.—Com- 
mencement of Operations by Hoche on the Lower Rhine. 
—Passage of that River forced at Neuwied.—Defeat of 
the Austrians.—Hostilities stopped by the Armistice of 
Leoben.—State of Prussia during this Year.—Its Policy. 
—Death of the King. — His Character. — Accession of 
Frederic William ii].—His Character.—Early Measures 
and Policy.—Retrospect of the astonishing Successes of 
Napoleon.—Commencement of the Negotiations at Udi- 
na in Italy—Splendour of Napoleon’s Court there.— 
Revolution at Genoa brought about by the French.—The 
Senate defeat the Insurgents.—The French then inter- 
fere, and vigorously support the Democratic Party.—Sen- 
cate upon this Submit.—Violent Passions of the People.— 
Rural Insurrection breaks out, which is suppressed.—De- 
plorable Humiliation of Piedmont.—Negotiations between 
England and France opened at Lisle. — Moderation of 
England.—They are broken off by the Vehemence and 
Axrogance of France.—Progress of the Negotiations at 
Udina.—Terms are at length agreed to.—Simulated Ar- 
sogance and real Fears of Napoleon.—His Secret Motives 
for signing this Treaty.—The Directory had forbid the spo- 
Jiation of Venice.—Its Infamy rests exclusively on Napole- 
on.—Terms of the Treaty of Campo Formio.—Its secret 
Articles,—Ilorror excited at Venice by the Publication of 
the Treaty.—Great Sensation excited by this Event in 
urope.—Infamous Conduct of Napoleon in this Transac- 


tion.—Important Light which it throws upon his Char- 
acter.—Atrocious Conduct of Austria.— Weakness of the 
.Venitian Aristocracy.—Insanity of the Democratic Party. 
—Striking Contrast exhibited at the same Period by the 
Nobility and People of England. 


Tue year 1797 was far from realizing the 
brilliant prospects which Mr. Pitt Russia recedes 
had formed for the campaign, and from the con- 
which the recent alliance with the templated 
Empress Catharine had rendered measures of 
so likely to be fulfilled. Thedeath Catharine. 
of that great princess, who, alone with the Brit- 
ish statesman, appreciated the full extent of the 
danger, and the necessity of vigorous measures 
to counteract it, dissolved all the projected ar- 
maments. The Emperor Paul, who succeeded 
her, countermanded the great levy of 150,000 
men which she had ordered for the French war, 
and so far from evincing any disposition to min- 
gle in the contentions of Southern Europe, seem- 
ed absorbed only in the domestic concerns of his 
vast empire. Prussia was still neutral, and it 
was ascertained that a considerable time must 
elapse before the veterans of the archduke could 
be drawn from the Upper Rhine to defend the 
Alpine frontier of the hereditary states. Every- 
thing, therefore, conspired to indicate, that by an 
early and vigorous effort, a fatal blow might be 
struck at the heart of the Austrian power before 
the resources of the monarchy could be collected 
to repel it.* 

Aware of the necessity of commencing opera- 
tions early in the spring, Napoleon 
had, in the beginning of the preceding 
winter, urged the Directory to send 
him powerful re-enforcements, and put forth the 
strength of the Republic in a quarter where the 
barriers of the imperial dominions were already, 
in a great measure, overcome. Everything indi- 
cated that that was the most vulnerable side on 
which the enemy could be assailed, but the jeal- 
ousy of the government prevented them from 
placing the major part of their forces at the dis- 
posal of so ambitious and enterprising a general 
as the Italian conqueror. Obstinately adhering 
to the plan of Carnot, which all the disasters of 
the preceding campaign had not taught them to 
distrust, they directed Hoche to send his forces to 
the army of the Sambre and Meuse, of which he 
received the command, while large re-enforce- 
ments were also despatched to the army of the 
Rhine; the plan being to open the campaign 
with two armies of eighty thousand each in Ger- 
many, acting independent of each other, and ona 
parallel and far distant line of operations. The 
divisions of Bernadotte and Delrnas, above 
twenty thousand strong, were sent from the 
Rhine to strengthen the army of Italy. These 
brave men crossed the Alps in the depth of win- 
ter.t In ascending Mont Cenis, a violent snow- 
storm arose, and the guides recommended a halt; 
but the officers ordered the drums to beat and the 
charge to sound, and they faced the tempest as 
they would have rushed upon the enemy. 


Plans of the 
Directory, 


* Th., ix. 49. Jom., x., 12. 
+ Jom., x., 20, 24. Th., ix., 49, 51 
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The arrival of these troops raised the army 
Bernadotte’s Unmediately under the command of 
and Delmas’s Napoleon to sixty-one thousand 
divisions join men, independent of sixteen thou- 
Napoleon. sand who were scattered from An- 
cona to Milan, and employed in overawing the 
rear and communications of the army. Four 
divisions, destined for immediate operations, 
were assembled in the Trevisane 
March in the end of February, viz., 
that of Massena at Bassano, Serru- 
rier at Castelbranco, Augereau at Treviso, and 
Bernadotte at Padua. Joubert, with his own 
division, re-enforced by those of Delmas and 
Baraguay D’Hilliers, was stationed in Tyrol, to 
make head against the formidable forces which 
the Imperialists were assembling in that warlike 
province.* 

Meanwhile the Austrian government had been 
Preparations actively employed during the winter 
of the Impe- in taking measures to repair the loss- 
rialists. es of the campaign, and make head 


Disposition of 
his forces. 


against the redoubtable enemy who threatened | 


them on the Carinthian frontiers. The great 
successes of the archduke in Germany had fill- 
ed them with the strongest hopes that the talents 
and influence of that youthful. general would 
succeed in stemming the torrent of invasion from 
the Italian plains. As their veteran forces in 
Italy had almost all perished in the disastrous 
campaign of 1796, they resolved to bring thirty 
thousand men, under the archduke in person, 
from the Upper Rhine, to oppose Napoleon, 
leaving only one corps there under Latour, and 
another under Werneck on the lower part of the 
river, to make head against the Republican ar- 
mies, Fresh levies of men were made in Bohe- 
mia, Illyria, and Galicia; the contingents of 
Tyrol were quadrupled; and the Hungarian no- 
bility, imitating the example of their ancestors 
Nov. 29, 12 the time of Maria Theresa, voted 
“™ twenty thousand infantry and ten thou- 
sand cavalry, besides immense stores of provis- 
ions and forage for the ensuing campaign. 
These forces, speedily raised, were animated 
Great spirit in With that firm and persevering spirit 
the hereditary which has always characterized the 
states. Austrian nation; the enthusiasm of 
the people, awakened by the near approach of 
danger, rose to the highest pitch; and the re- 
cruits, hastily moved forward, soon filled the 
shattered battalions on the banks of the Taglia- 
mento. But new levies, however brave, do not 
at once form soldiers; the young recruits were 
no match for the veterans of Napoleon; and, by 
an inexplicable tardiness, attended with the most 
disastrous effects, the experienced soldiers from 
the army of the Rhine were not brought up till 
it was too late for them to be of any service in 
the issue of the campaign.t 
Anxious to strike a decisive blow before this 
Napoleon an- STCat re-enforeement arrived, Napo- 
ticipates the leon commenced operations on the 
arrival of the 10th of March, when the archduke 
Ausinan vet- had only assembled thirty thousand 
erans. . 
men on the Tagliamento, and when 
three weeks must yet elapse before the like num- 
ber of veteran troops could even begin to arrive 
from the Rhine. Nothing demonstrates more 
clearly the vital importance of time in war: to 
this fatal delay all the disasters of the campaign 
were immediately owing. What could the 
archduke do, with half the forces opposed to him, 


* Jom., x,, 26, Th., ix., 61. t Jom., x., 9,27, 28. 
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in arresting the progress of the conqueror of It- 
aly? The summits of the Alps were still re~ 
splendent with snow and ice, but this only in- 
fiamed the ambition of the youthful hero,* 

In commencing operations thus early, howev-- 
er, the French general incurred a fear- 
ful risk. The armies of the Repub- 
lic on the Rhine were not in a condi- 
tion to take the field for a month afterward, and 
Napoleon was about to precipitate himself into 
the midst of the Austrian monarchy without 
any other support than what he could derive 
from his own forces.. Had the archduke been 
permitted to collect his army in the Tyrol in- 
stead of Carinthia, there summoned to his stand- 
ard the enthusiastic peasantry of that province, 
and fallen back, in case of need, on his. re-en- 
forcements coming up from the Rhine, he would. 
have covered Vienna just as effectually as on 
the direct road, accelerated by three weeks the 
junction with those forces, and probably totally: 
changed the fate of the campaign. But it is. 
hard to say whether the Aulic Council or the 
Directory did most to ruin the designs of their 
victorious generals; for the former obliged the 
archduke to assemble his army on the Taglia~ 
mento instead of the Adige, while the latter re- 
fused to ratify the treaty with the King of Sar- 
dinia, by which Napoleon had calculated on a 
subsidiary force of ten thousand men, to protect 
the rear, and maintain the communications of 
his army. To compensate this loss, he had la-~ 
boured all the winter to conclude an alliance: 
with the Venitian Republic; but its haughty, yet 
timid aristocracy, worn out with the French ex- 
actions, not only declined his overtures, but man- 
ifested some symptoms of alienation from the 
Republican interest, which obliged the French 
general to leave a considerable force in the neigh- 
bourhood of Verona, to overawe their vacillating 
councils. Thus Napoleon was left alone to 
hazard an irruption into the Austrian states, and 
scale the Noric and Julian Alps with sixty thou= 
sand men, leaving on his left the warlike province 
of Tyrol, by which his communications with the 
Adige might be cut off, and on his right Croa~ 
tia and the Venitian states; the first of which, 
was warmly attached to the house of Austria, 
while the last might be expected, on the least re- 
verse, to join the same standard.t 
Ra ris: preat roads en ra Verona across 
the Alps to Vienna: that of Tyrol ipth 
that of Carinthia, and that of Garni dptingene 
ola, The first, following the line war. 
of the Adige by Bolzano and Brixen, crosses 
the ridge of the Brenner into the valley of the 
Inn, from whence it passes by Salzbourg into: 
that of the Danube, and descends to Vienna af- 
ter passing the Ens. The second traverses the 
Vicentine and Trevisane Marches, crosses the 
Piave and the Tagliamento, surmounts the Alps. 
by the Col-de-Tarwis, descends into Carinthia, 
crosses the Drave at Villach, and, by Klagen- 
furth and the course of the Muer, mounts the 
Simmering, from whence it descends into the 
plain of Vienna. The third, by Carinthia, pass- 
es the Isolizo at Gradisca, goes through Lay- 
bach, crosses the Save and the Drave, enters 
Styria, passes Gratz, the capital of that province 
and joins the immediately preceding road at 
Bruck. Five lateral roads lead from 
the chaussée of Tyrol to that of Garin 1s reads. 


Dangers of 
that plan. 


* Th.,ix,, 68,65; Jom., x., 27. Nap., iv., 68. 
t Jom., x., 28. Nap., iv., 69, 73, Th., ix., 63.64... 
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thia : ‘the first, branching off from Brixen, joins 
the other at Villach; the second, from Salz- 
bourg, leads to Spital; the third, from Lintz, 
traverses a lofty ridge to Judembourg; the fourth, 
from Ens, crosses to Leoben; the fifth, from Pol- 
jen to Bruck. Three crossroads unite the chaus- 
sée of Carinthia with that of Carniola: the first 
branches off from Gonzia, and, following the 
course of the Isonzo, joins, at Tarwis, the route 
of Carinthia ;* the second connects Laybach and 
Klagenfurth; the third, setting out from Mar- 
burg, also terminates at Klagenfurth. 
The rivers which descend from this chain of 
peal aes mountains into the Adriatic Sea did 
‘not present any formidable obstacles, 
The Piave and the Tagliamento were hardly 
defensible ;.and although the line of the Isonzo 
was far stronger, yet it was susceptible of being 
turned by the Col-de-Tarwis. By accumulating 
the mass of his forces on his own left, and pene- 
trating through the higher ridges, Napoleon per- 
ceived that he would overcome all the obstacles 
which nature had opposed to his advance, and 
turn all the Austrian positions by the Alps which 
Napoleon  COmmandedthem. He directed Mas- 
resolves to Sena, accordingly, to turn the right 
tum the Aus- flank of the enemy with his powerful 
tan right. division, while the three others at- 
tacked them in front at the same time. Joubert, 
with seventeen thousand men, received orders to 
force the passes of*the Italian Tyrol, and drive 
the enemy over the Brenner; and Victor, who 
was still on the Apennines, was destined to move 
forward with his division, which successive ad- 
ditions would raise to twenty thousand men, to 
the Adige, to keep in check the Venitian levies, 
and secure the communications of the army. 
Thirty-five thousand of the Austrian forces, 
under the archduke in person, were assembled on 
the left bank of the Tagliamento; the remainder 
of his army, fifteen thousand strong, were m 
‘Tyrol at Bolzano, while thirty thousand of his 
best troops were only beginning their march from 
the Upper Rhine.t 
Napoleon moved his headquarters to Bassano 
Napoleon’s 0 the 9th of March, and addressed 
proclamation the following order of the day to his 
tohissoldiers. army: ‘“ Soldiers! The fall of Man- 
tua has terminated the war in Italy, which has 
given you eternal titles to the gratitude of your 
country. You have been victorious in fourteen 
pitched battles and seventy combats; you have 
made 100,000 prisoners, taken 500 pieces of field 
artillery, 2000 of heavy calibre, and four sets of 
The contributions you have levied 
‘on the vanquished countries have clothed, fed, 
and paid the army, and you have, besides, sent 
“30,000,000 of francs to the public treasury. You 
have enriched the Museum of Paris with 300 


‘ chefs-@auvre of art, the produce of thirty centu- 


vies. You have conquered the finest countries in 
Europe for the Republic; the Transpadane and 
Cispadane Republics owe to you their freedom. 
The French colours now fly for the first time on 


“the shores of the Adriatic, in front, and within 


twenty-four hours sail of the country of Alexan- 
der! The kings of Sardinia, of Naples, the 
ope, the Duke of Parma, have been detached 
‘rom the coalition. You have chased the Eng- 
lish from Leghorn, Genoa, Corsica; and now 
still higher destinies await you: you will. show 


“yourselves worthy of them! Of all the enemies 


* Nap., iv., 71, 72. Jom., x., 29, 30. Th., ix., 64, 65, 
+ Jom., x., 33. Nap., iv., 72,73, Th., ix., 67. 
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who were leagued against the Republic, the em- 
peror alone maintains the contest; but he is 
blindly led by that perfidious cabinet, which, a 
stranger to the evils of war, smiles at the suffer- 
ings of the Continent. Peace can no longer be 
found but in the heart of the hereditary states : 
in seeking it there, you will respect the religion, 
the manners, the property of a brave people: you 
will bring freedom to the valiant Hungarian 
nation.”* 

The approaching contest between the Arch- 
duke Charles and Napoleon excited 10.4 inter 
the utmost interest throughout Eu- er eer 
rope, both from the magnitude of the rope by the 
cause which they respectively bore approaching 
upon their swords, and the great °omtest- 
deeds which, on different theatres, they had sever- 
ally achieved. The one appeared resplendent, 
from. the conquest of Italy; the other illustrious, 


‘from the deliverance of Germany: the age of 


both was the same; their courage equal, their 
mutual respect reciprocal. But their dispositions 
were extremely different, and the resources on 
which they had to rely in the contest which was 
approaching as various as the causes which they 
supported. ‘The one was audacious and impet- 
uous, the other calm and judicious: the first 
was at the head of troops hitherto unconquered, 
the last of soldiers dispirited by disaster: the 
former combated not with arms alone, but the 
newly-roused passions; the latter with the weap- 
ons only of the ancient faith: the Republican 
army was the more numerous, the imperial 
the more fully equipped: on the victory of Na- 
poleon depended the maintenance of the Repub- 
lican sway in Italy; on the success of the arch- 
duke, the existence of the empire of the Cesars 
in Germany. On the other hand, the people of 
the provinces around and behind the theatre of 
war were attached to the Austrians, and hostile 
to the French; retreat, therefore, was the policy 
of the former, impetuous advance of. the latter ; 
victory by the one was to be won by rapidity of 
attack, success could be hoped for by the other 
only by protracting the contest. Great re-en- 
forcements were hastening to the archduke from 
the Rhine, the hereditary states, and Hungary, 
while his adversary could expect no assistance 
beyond what he at first brought into action. 
Success at first, therefore, seemed within the 
grasp of Napoleon; but if the contest could be 
protracted, it might be expected to desert the Re- 
ublican for the imperial banners.t 

On the 10th of March, all the columns of the 
army were in motion, though the 
weather was still rigorous, and snow 
to the depth of several feet encum- 
bered the higher passes of the mountains. Mas- 
sena’s advanced guard first came into action; he 
set out from Bassano, crossed the Piave in the 
mountains, came up with the division of Lusig- 
nan, which he defeated, with the loss of 500 pris- 
oners, among whom was that general himself. 
By pressing forward through the higher Alps, he 
compelled the archduke, to avoid his right flank 
being turned, to fall back from the Piave to the 
Tagliamento, and concentrate his army behind 
the latter stream. On the 16th of j64, yfareh. 
March, at nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing, the three divisions of the French army, des- 
tined to act under Napoleon in person, were 
drawn up in front of the Austrian force, on the 
right bank of the Tagliamento. This stream, 
sn RS 
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after descending from the mountains, separates 
into several branches, all of which are fordable, 
and covers the ground for a great extent between 
them with stones and gravel. The imperial 
squadrons, numerous and magnificently appoint- 
ed, were drawn up on the opposite shore, ready 
to fall on the French infantry the moment that 
they crossed the stream; and a vast array of ar- 
tillery already scattered its balls among its nu- 
merous branches. Napoleon, seeing the enemy so 
well prepared, had recourse to a stratagem: he 
ordered the troops to retire without the reach of 
the enemy’s fire, establish a bivouack, and begin 
to cook their victuals; the archduke, conceiving 
all chance of attack over for the day, withdrew 
his forces into their camp in the rear. ‘When all 


was quiet, the signal was given by the French 


general: the soldiers ran to arms, and, forming 
with inconceivable rapidity, advanced quickly in 
columns by echellon, flanking each other in the 
finest order, and precipitated themselves into the 
river. The precision, the beauty of the move- 
ments, resembled the exercise of a field-day; 
never did an army advance upon the enemy in a 
more majestic or imposing manner. ‘The troops 
vied with each other in the regularity and firm- 
ness of their advance. “Soldiers of the Rhine,” 
exclaimed Bernadotte, “the army of Italy is 
‘watching your conduct.” The rival divisions 
reached the stream at the same time, and, fear- 
lessly plunging into the water, soon gained the 
opposite shore. The Austrian cavalry, hasten- 
ing to the spot, charged the French infantry on 
the edge of the water, but it was too late; they 
were already established in battle array on the 
left bank. Soon the firing became general along 
the whole line; but the archduke, seeing the pas- 
sage achieved, his flank turned, and being un- 
willing to engage in a decisive action before the 
arrival of his divisions from the Rhine, ordered 
a retreat; and the French light troops pursued 
him four miles from the field of battle. In this 
action the Imperialists lost six pieces of cannon 
and 500 men; and, what was of more importance, 
the prestige of a first success. In truth, the 
archduke never regained the confidence of his 
soldiers in contending with the conqueror of 
Italy.* 

Meanwhile Massena, on the central road, had 
Operations effected his passage at St. Daniel. 
of Massena Soon after, he made himself master 
on the left. of Osopo, the key of the chaussée of 
the Ponteba, which was not occupied in force, 
pushed on to the Venitian chiusa, a narrow 
gorge rudely fortified, which he also carried, and 
drove the Austrian division of Ocksay before 
him to the ridge of Tarwis.t 

The occupation of the Ponteba by Massena 
prevented the archduke from continuing his re- 
treat by the direct road to Carinthia; he resolved, 
therefore, to regain it by the crossroad which 
follows the blue and glittering waters of the 
Isonzo, because the Carinthian road, being the 
most direct, was the one which Napoleon would 
probably follow in his advance upon Vienna. 
For this purpose, he despatched his parks of ar- 
tillery and the division of Bayalitch by the Ison- 
zo, towards Tarwis, while the remainder of his 
isis yee forces retired by the Lower Isonzo. 

mee The day after the hattle of the Tagli- 
amento, Napoleon oceupied Palma Nuova, 
where he found immense magazines, and soon 
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after pushed on to Gradisca, situated on the 
Lower Isonzo, and garrisoned by three thousand 
men. Bernadotte’s division arrived jo. yarch 
first before the place, and instantly ~~ ; 
plunging into the torrent, which at that time was 
uncommonly. low, notwithstanding a shower of 
balls from two thousand Croatians. passage of the 
stationed on the opposite shore, suc- Isonzo by Ber- 
ceeded in forcing the passage, from nadotte. 
whence he rashly advanced to assault the place, 
A terrible fire of grape and musketry, which swept 
off 500 men, speedily repulsed this attack; but 
while the Imperialists were congratulating them- 
selves upon their success, the division of Ser- 
rurier, which had crossed in another quarter, ap- 
peared on the heights in the rear, upon which 
they laid down their arms, in number 2000, with 
ten pieces of artillery and eight standards. This 
success had most important consequences: the 
division of Bernadotte marched upon and took 
possession of Laybach, while a thousand horse 
occupied Trieste, the greatest harbour of the Aus- 
trian monarchy; and .Serrurier ascended the 
course of the Isonzo by Caporetto 504 yrarch 
and the Austrian chiusa, to regain at a 
Tarwis the route of Carinthia.* 
Meanwhile Massena, pursuing the broken re- 
mains of Ocksay’s division, made M ey 
himself master of the important jimecif master 
Col-de-Tarwis, the crest of the of the Col-de- 
Alps, commanding both the valleys Tarwis on the 
descending to Carinthia and Dal- left. Desperate 
matia. The archduke immediate- *°Hns here- 
ly foresaw the danger which the division of Bay-- 
alitch would incur, pressed in rear by the victori- 
ous troops which followed it up-the Isonzo, and 
blocked up in front by the division of Massena, 
at the upper end of the defile, on the ridge of 
Tarwis. He resolved, therefore, at all hazards, 
to retake that important station, and for this pur- 
pose hastened in person to Klagenfurth, on the 
northern side of the great chain of the Alps, and 
put himself at. the head of a division of five 
thousand grenadiers, who had arrived at that 
place the day before from the Rhine, and with 
these veteran troops advanced to retake the pas- 
sage. He was at first successful, and, after a 
sharp action, established himself on the summit 


with the grenadiers and the division-of Ocksay.. 


But Massena, who was well aware of the im- 
portance of this post, upon the possession of 


which the fate of the Austrian division coming 


up the Isonzo and the issue of the campaign de- 
pended, made the most vigorous efforts to regain 
his ground. The troops on*both sides fought 
with the utmost resolution, and both command- 


ers exposed their persons like the meanest of the 


soldiers; the cannon thundered above the clouds, 
the cavalry charged on fields of ice, 
the infantry struggled through drifts 24 March. 
of snow. At length the obstinate courage of 
Massena prevailed over the perse- jt is finally won. 
vering resolution of his adversary, by the Republi- 
and the archduke, after having ex- cans. 
hausted his last reserve, was compelled to give 
way, and yield the possession of the blood-stained 
snows of Tarwis to the Republican soldiers.t 
No sooner had the French general established 
himself on this important station, than he oceupied 
in force both the defiles leading to Villach, whith- 
er the archduke had retired, and those descend- 
ing to the Austrian chiusa, where Bayalitch’s 
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division was expected soon to appear. 
while, that general, encumbered with artillery and 
ammunition wagons, was slowly ascending the 
vine-clad course of the Isonzo, and, having at 
length passed the gates of the Austrian chiusa, 
he deemed himself secure under the shelter of 
that almost impregnable barrier. But nothing 
could pam the attack of the French. The 

Mees ourth regiment, surnamed ‘the Im- 
oo. a petuous,” scaled, with infinite diffi- 
rounded and culty, the rocks which overhung the 
made prison- left of the position, while a column 
Be of infantry assailed it in front, and 


the Austrian detachment, finding itself thus turn- | 


ed, laid down its arms. No resource now re- 
mained to Bayalitch; shut up in a narrow val- 
ley, between impassable mountains, he was 
pressed in rear by the victorious troops of Ser- 
rurier, and in front found his advance stopped 
by the vanguard of Massena on the slopes of the 
Tarwis. A number of Croatians escaped over 
the mountains by throwing away their arms, but 
the greater part of the division, consisting of the 


general himself, 3500 men, twenty-five pieces of 


cannon, and 400 artillery or baggage-wagons, 
fell into the hands of the Republicans.* 
Napoleon had now gained the crest of the 
Napoleon cross- 4/ps; headquarters were success- 
es the ridge of ively transferred to Caporetto, 
the Alps. Oc- Tarwis, Villach,and Klagenfurth; 
gupies Klagen- the army passed the Drave on the 
; bridge of Villach, which the Im- 
perialists had not time to burn, and found itself 
on the streams which descend to the Danube. 
The Alps were passed; the scenery, the man- 
ners, the houses, the cultivation, all bore the 
character of Germany. ‘The soldiers admired 
the good-humour and honesty of the peasants, 
the invariable characteristic of the Gothic race ; 
the quantity of vegetables, of horses and chari- 
ots, proved of the utmost service to the army» 
Klagenfurth, surrounded by a ruined rampart, 
was slightly defended: the French had no sooner 
made themselves masters of that town, than they 
restored the fortifications, and established maga- 
zines of stores and provisions, while the whole 
English merchandise found in Trieste was, ac- 
cording to the usual custom of the Republicans, 
confiscated for their use.t é 
While these important operations were going 
forward in Carinthia, Joubert had gained de- 
cisive successes in the Italian Tyrol. No soon- 
er had the battle of the Tagliamento expelled the 
imperialists from Italy, than that general receiv- 
ed orders to avail himself of his numerical su- 
periority, and drive the Austrians over the Bren- 
ner. He commenced the attack, accordingly, on 


March 20. ere in two divisions, one under Ker- 
pen, on the Lavis, in the valley of the Adige; 
the other, under Laudohn, in the mountains near 
Neumarkt. The former, encamped on the pla- 
s fay teau of Cembra, on the River-Lavis, 
uccesstu. * * 
operations of were assailed by Joubert with su- 
Jovvert inthe perior forces, and, after a short ac- 
Tyron tion, driven back to Bolsano, with 
the .oss of two thousand five hundred prisoners 
ane. seven pieces of cannon. The French, after 
this success, separated into two divisions ; the 
first, under Baraguay D’Hilliers, pursued the 
broken remains of Kerpen’s forces on the great 
road to Bolsano, while the second, composed of 
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the elite of the troops, under Joubert in person,. 
advanced against Laudohn, who had come up to« 
Newmarkt, in the endeavour to re-establish his 
communication with Kerpen. The Imperialists,,, 
attacked by superior forces, were routed, with. 
the loss of several pieces of cannon and a thou- 
sand prisoners; while, on the same day, the other 
division of the army entered Bolsano without 
opposition, and made itself master of all the: 
magazines it contained.* 

; molane sees at the junction of the val- 
eys of the ige and the Kisach.: Re 

To command both, Joubert left Del- “Aga aioe 
mas, with five thousand men, in Pass of Clau- 
that town, and himself advanced in ‘°: 

person with the remainder of his forces up the 
narrow and rocky defile which leads by the banks 
of the Eisach to Brixen. Kerpen awaited him. 
in the position of Clausen, a romantic and seem- 
ingly impregnable pass, three miles above Bol-.. 
sano, where the mountains approach each other 
so closely as to leave only the bed of the stream: 
and the breadth of the road between their frown- 
ing brows. An inaccessible precipice shuts in. 
the pass on the southern side, while on the north- 
ern a succession of wooded and rocky peaks. 
rises in wild variety from the raging torrent to: 
the naked cliffs, three thousand feet above. Ear- 
ly in the morning the French presented yy, 94 
themselves at the jaws of this formida- ~*" 
ble defile; but the Austrian and Tyrolean marks 
men, perched on the cliffs and in the woods, kept 
up so terrible a fire upon the road, that column 
after column, which advanced to the attack, was 
swept away. For the whole day the action con- 
tinued, without the Republicans gain- which is at 
ing any advantage ; but towards even- length car-- 
ing, their active light infantry suc- ‘ed. 
ceeded in scaling the rocky heights on the right 
of the Imperialists, and rolled down great blocks. 
of stone, which rendered the pass no longer tena- 
ble.t Joubert, at the same time, charged rapidly 
in front, at the head of two regiments formed in, 
close column; and the Austrians, unable to 
withstand this combined effort, fell back towards. 
Brixen, which was soon after occupied by their 
indefatigable pursuers. 

The invasion of Tyrol, so far from daunting, 
tended only to animate the spirit of the peasantry 
in that populous and warlike district. Kerpen, 
as he fell back, distributed numerous proclama- 
tions, which soon brought crowds of expert and 
dauntless marksmen to his senate and re-en-. 
forced by these, he took post at Mitten- 
wald, ne to cover jpoth the great shih 
road over Mount Brenner, and the lateral one 
which ascended the Pusterthal. But he was at- 
tacked with such vigour by General Belliard, at 
the head of the French infantry in close column, 
that he was unable to maintain his ground, and, 
driven from the castellated heights ee Re 
of Sterzing to take post on the SUM- ¢¢¢ to Sterzing. 
mit of the Brenner, the last barrier 
of Innspruck, still covered with the snows of 
winter. The alarm spread through re 
the whole of Tyrol; an attack on cedar a 
its capital was hourly expected; and 
it was thought the enemy intended to penetrate 
across the valley of the Inn, and join the inva- 
ding force on the Rhine.t 

But Joubert, notwithstanding his successes, 
was now in a,dangerous position. — The accounts: 
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he received from Bolsano depicted in glowing 
colours the progress of the levy en masse; and 
although he was at the head of twelve thousand 
men, it was evidently highly dangerous either to 
yemain where he was, in the midst of a warlike 
province in a state of insurrection, or advance 
unsupported over the higher Alps into the valley 
Apnl4 of the Inn. There was no alterna- 
‘io marches tive, therefore, but to retrace his 
across to join steps down the Adige, or join Na- 
Napoleon at poleon by the crossroad from Brixen, 
Klagenfurth. through the Pusterthal, to Klagen- 
furth. He preferred the latter; brought up 
Delmas with his division from Bolsano, and 
setting out in the beginning of April, joined the 
anain army in Carinthia with all his forces and 
five thousand prisoners, leaving Serrurier to 
make head as he best could against the formida- 
ble force which Laudohn was organizing in the 
valley of the Upper Adige.* 
Thus, in twenty days after the campaign 
opened, the army of the archduke 
was driven over the Julian Alps; 
the French occupied Carniola, Ca- 
rinthia, Trieste, Fiume, and the Italian Tyrol; 
_ and a formidable force of forty-five thousand 
men, flushed with victory, was on the northern 
declivity of the Alps, within sixty leagues of Vi- 
enna. On the other hand, the Austrians, dis- 
irited by disaster, and weakened by deteat, had 
fost a fourth of their number in the different ac- 
tions which had occurred, while the forces on 
ihe Rhine were at so great a distance ‘as to be 
unable to take any part in the defence of the 
capital.t 
ut, notwithstanding all this, the situation of 
Porlouscon- the Republican armies, In many re- 
dition, not-  Spects, was highly perilous. An in- 
-withstanding, surrection was breaking out in the 
of Napoleon. Venitian provinces, which it was 
easy to see would ultimately involve that power 
in hostilities with the French government; Lau- 
dohn was advancing by rapid strides in the val- 
ley of the Adige, with no adequate force to check 
his operations; and the armies of the Rhine were 
so far from being in a condition to afford any ef- 
fectual assistance, that they had not yet crossed 
‘that frontier river. The French army could not 
descend unsupported into the valley of the Dan- 
ube, for it had not cavalry sufficient to meet the 
numerous and powerful squadrons of the Impe- 
vialists; and wires were forty-five thousand men 
in the heart of the Austrian Empire? ‘These 
considerations, which long had weighed with 
Napoleon, became doubly cogent from a de- 
spatch received on the 31st of March, at Klagen- 
‘furth, which announced that Moreau’s troops 
could not enter upon the campaign for want of 
‘boats to cross the Rhine, and that the army of 
Italy must reckon upon no support from the 
other forces of the Republic. It is evident, not- 
withstanding the extreme pecuniary distress of 
the government, that there was something de- 
‘signed in this dilatory conduct, which endanger- 
.ed the bravest army and all the conquests of the 
Republic; but they had already conceived that 
jealousy of their victorious general which sub- 
sequent events so fully justified, and apprehend- 
ed less danger from a retreat before the imperial 
forces, than a junction of their greatest armies 
under such an aspiring leader.t 
Deprived of all prospect of that co-operation 
Nap., iv., 90, 91. 
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on which he had relied in crossing) we, in’ conce- 
the Alps, Napoleon. wisely deter- quence, makes 
mined to forego all thoughts of dic- proposals of 
tating peace under the walls of Vi- eg g's Be 
enna, and contented himself with : 
making the most of his recent successes, by ob- 
taining advantageous terms from the Austrian 
government. A few hours, accordingly, after 
receiving the despatch of the Directory, he ad- 
dressed to the Archduke Charles one of those 
memorable letters, which, almost as much as his 
campaigns, bear the stamp of his powerful and 
impassioned mind: ‘“ Geneval-in-chief nasi 
—Brave soldiers make war and desire Stared 
peace. Has not this war already continued six 
years? Have we not slain enough of our fel- 
low-creatures, and inflicted a sufficiency of woes 
on suffering humanity ?. It demands repose on 
all sides. Europe, which took up arms against 
the French Republic, has laid them aside. 
Your nation alone remains, and yet blood is 
about. to flow in as great profusion as ever. 
This sixth campaign has commenced with sin- 
ister omens; but, whatever may be its issue, we 
shall kill, on one side and the other, many thou- 
sand men, and, nevertheless, at last come to an 
accommodation; for everything has a termina- 
tion, even the passions of hatred. The Directo- 
ry has already evinced to the imperial govern- 
ment its anxious wish to put a period to hostili- 
ties; the court of London alone broke off the ne- 
gotiation. But you, general-in-chief, who, by 
your birth, approach so near the throne, and are 
above all the little passions which too often gov- 
ern ministers and governments, are you resolved 
to deserve the title of benefactor of humanity, 
and of the real saviour of Germany? Do not 
imagine, general, from this, that I conceive that 
you are not in a situation to save it by force of 
arms; but even in such an event, Germany will 


not be the less ravaged. As for myself, if the 


overture which I have the honour to make shall 
be the means of saving a single life, I shall be 
more proud of the civic crown, which I shall be 
conscious of having deserved, than of the mel- 
ancholy glory attending military success.” The 
archduke returned a polite and dignified answer 
in these terms: “In the duty which is as- , 
signed to me, there is no power either to ey 
scrutinize the causes, nor terminate the duration 
of the war; and as I am not invested with any 
powers in that respect, you will easily conceive 
that I can enter into no negotiation without ex- 

ress authority from the imperial government.” 
t is remarkable how much more Napoleon, a 
Republican general, here assumed the language 
and exercised the power of an independent sov- 
ereign than his illustrious opponent ;* a signal 
proof how early he contemplated that supreme 
authority which his extraordinary abilities so 
well qualified him to attain. 

To support his negotiations, the French gen 

eral pressed the Imperialists with , | 

all his might in their retreat. Early pe Aya, 
on the 1st of April Massena came time ae 
up with the Austrian rear-guard in presses the ad 
advance of Freisach; they were in- ‘eating Impe- 
stantly attacked, routed, and driven ae 

into the town pell-mell with the victors. Next 
day, Napoleon, continuing his. march, found 
himself im presence of the archduke in person 
who had collected the greater part of his army, 
re-enforced by four divisions recently arrived 
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from the Rhine, to defend the gorge of Neu- 
markt. This terrific defile, which even a tray- 
eller can hardly traverse without a feeling of 
awe, offered the strongest position to a retreating 
army; and its’ mouth, with all the villages in the 
vicinity, was occupied in force by the Austrian 
grenadiers. The french general collected his 
forees; Massena was directed to assemble all 
‘his division on the left of the chaussée; the di- 
vision of Guieux was placed on the heights on 
‘the right, and Serrurier in reserve. At three in 
the afternoon the attack commenced at all points : 
the soldiers of the Rhine challenged the veterans 
-of the Italian army to, equal the swiftness of 
‘their advance, and the rival corps, eagerly 
watching each other’s steps, precipitated them- 
selves with irresistible foree upon the enemy. 
They are de- The Austrians, after a short action, 
feated at the fell back in confusion, and the 
gorge of Neu- archduke took advantage of the ap- 
snark. proach of night to retire to Hunds- 
In this affair the Imperialists lost 1500 


‘seriously engaged. Napoleon instantly pushed 
-on to Schufling, a military post of great impor- 
tance,as it was situated at the junction of the 
‘crossroad from the Tyrol and the great chaussée 
‘to Vienna, which was carried after a rude com- 
‘April 3, 2@t; and on the following day he de- 
pn“ spatched Guieux down the rugged defiles 
of the Muer in pursuit of the column of Sporck, 
which, after a sharp action with the French ad- 
vanced guard, succeeded in joining the main 
army of the Imperialists by the route of Rastadt. 
Two days after, Napoleon pushed on 
N spesecn to to Judemberg, where headquarters 
Jademberg, Were established on the 6th of April, 
andthearch- and then halted to collect his scatter- 
‘duke retires ed forces, while the advanced guard 
towards Vi occupied the village of Leoben. ‘The 
: archduke now resolved to leave the 
mountains, and concentrate all his divisions in 
‘the neighbourhood of Vienna, where’ the whole 
resources of the monarchy were to be collected, 
and the last battle fought for the independence 
of Germany.* 

This rapid advance excited the utmost con- 
“Terrorexcitea Sternation at the Austrian capital. 
py these dis- In vain the Aulic Council strove to 
casters. stem the torrent; in vain the lower 
orders surrounded the public offices, and demand- 
ed with loud cries to be enrolled for the defence 
of the country; the government yielded to the 
alarm, and terror froze every heart. The Dan- 
ube was covered with boats, conveying the ar- 
chives: and most precious articles beyond the 
reach of danger; the young archduke and arch- 
‘duchesses were sent to Hungary, among whom 
was Marta Loursa, then hardly six years of 


age, who afterward became Empress of France, 
“The old fortifications of Vienna, which had with- 


stood the arms of the Turks, but had since fallen 
into decay, were hastily put into repair, and the 
militia directed to the intrenched camp of Mari- 
enhalf, to learn the art which might so soon be 
required for the defence of the capital.t 

The emperor, although endowed with more 
, than ordinary firmness of mind, at 
7% April. lenoth yielded to the torrent. On the 
7th of April, the archduke’s chief of the staff, 
Preliminaries Bellegarde, along with General 
agreed toat Meerfield, presented himself at the 
‘Leoben. outposts, and a suspension of arms 
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was agreed on at Leozen for five days. Allthe 
mountainous region, as far as the Simmring, 
was to be occupied by the French troops, as 
well as Gratz, the capital of Styria. On the 
9th, the advanced posts established themselves 
on that ridge, the last of the Alps before 
they sink into the Austrian plain, from whence, 
in a clear day, the’steeples of the capital can be 
discerned; and on the same day headquarters 
were established at Leoben to conduct the nego- 
tiations. At the same time General Joubert arri- 
rived in the valley of the Drave, and Kerpen, by 
a circuitous route, joined the archduke. The 
French army, which lately extended over the 
whole Alps, from Brixen to Trieste, was concen- 
trated in cantonments in a small space, ready to 
debouch, in case of need, into the plain of Vienna.* 
: While esis a toertoe events were occurring in 
the Alps of Carinthia, the prospects ,. 
of the French in Tyrol, Gidatie and nee tte Se 
Friuli were rapidly changing for the French in 
worse. An insurrection had taken Croatia and 
place among the Croatians. Fiume 19 
was wrested from the Republicans, and nothing 
but the suspension of arms prevented ,_. 
Trieste from falling into the hands of the 4P™! 14. 
insurgents. Such was the panic they occa-_ 
sioned, that the detached parties of the _. 
French fled as far as Gorizia, on the 42%! 19 
Isonzo. Meanwhile, Laudohn, whose division 
was raised to twelve thousand by the insurrec- 
tion in the Tyrol, descended the Adige, driving 
the inconsiderable division of Serrurier before 
him, who was soon compelled to take refuge 
within the walls of Verona. Thus, at the mo- 
ment that the French centre, far advanced in the 
mountains, was about to bear the whole weight 
of the Austrian monarchy, its two wings were 
exposed, and an insurrection in progress, which 
threatened to cut off the remaining communica- 
tions in its rear.t 

The perilous situation of the French army 
cannot ‘be better represented than in the pytreme 
words of Napoleon, in his despatch to danger of 
the Directory, enclosing the prelimina- Napoleon. 
ries of Leoben. “The court had evacuated Vi- 
enna: the archduke and his army were falling 
baék on that of the Rhine; the people of Hunga- 
ry, and of all the hereditary states, were rising in 
mass, and at this moment the heads of their col- 
umns are on our flanks. The Rhine is not yet 
passed by our soldiers ; the momentit is, the em-_ 
peror will put himself at the head of his armies; 
and although, if they stood their ground, I would, 
without doubt, have beat them, yet they could 
still have fallen back on the armies of the Rhine 
and overwhelmed me. In such a case retreat 
would have been difficult, and the loss of the ar- 
my of Italy would have drawn after it that of the 
Republic. Impressed with these ideas, I had 
resolved to levy.a contribution in the suburbs of 
Vienna, and attempt. nothing more. I have not 
four thousand cavalry, and instead of the forty 
thousand infantry I was to have received, I have 
never got twenty. Had I insisted, in the com- 
mencement of the campaign, upon entering Tu- 
rin, I would never have crossed the Po; had I 
agreed to the project of going to Rome, I would 
have lost the Milanese ; had I persisted in ad- 
vancing to Vienna, I would probably have ruin- 
ed the Republic.”t a P 

When such was the views of the victorious 
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party, the negotiation could not be long in com- 
ing to a conclusion. Napoleon, though not fur- 
nished with any powers to that effect from the 
Directory, took upon himself to act in the con- 
ferences like an independent sovereign. ‘The 
Austrians attached great importance to the eti- 
quette of the proceedings, and offered to recog- 
nise the French Republic if they were allowed 
the precedence; but Napoleon ordered that arti- 
cle to be withdrawn. ‘‘Efface that,” said he: 
“the Republic is like the sun, which shines with 
its own light; the blind alone cannot see it. In 
truth,” he adds, “‘such a condition was worse 
than useless, because, if one day the French peo- 
ple should wish to create a monarchy, the em- 
peror might object that he had recognised a Re- 
public :”: a striking proof how early the ambition 
of the young general had been fixed upon the 
throne.* 

As the French plenipotentiaries had not arri- 
Conditions of Vd, Napoleon, of his own authori- 
theprelimina- ty, Signed the treaty. Its principal 


ries, 9h of articles were, 1. The cession of 
April, at Ju- Fanders to the Republic, and the 
demberg. 


extension of its frontier to the Rhine, 
on condition of a suitable indemnity being pro- 
vided to the emperor in some other quarter. 
2. The cession of Savoy to the same power, and 
the extension of its territory to the summit of the 
Piedmontese Alps. 3. The establishment of the 
Cisalpine Republic, including Lombardy, with 
the states of Modena, Cremona, and the Ber- 
gamasque. 4. The Oglio was fixed on as 
the boundary of the Austrian possessions in It- 
aly. 5. The emperor was to receive, in return 
for soé many sacrifices, the whole continental 
states of Venice, including Ilyria, Istria, Friuli, 
and the Upper Italy as faras the Oglio. 6. Ven- 
ice was to obtain, in return for the loss of its 
continental possessions, Romagna, Ferrara, and 
Bologna,t which the French had wrested from 
the pope. 7. The important fortresses of Man- 
tua, Peschiera, Porto Legnago, and Palma-Nuo- 
va, were to be restored to the emperor on the 
conclusion of a general peace, with the city and 
castles of Verona. 

With truth does Napoleon confess that these 
: .,. arrangements were made “in hatred 
Seeeee ae to Venice.”t Thus did that daring 
treaty as far leader and the Austrian govern- 
as tegards ment take upon themselves, without 

enice. . 

any declaration of war or any actual 

hostilities with the Venitian government, to par- 
tition out the territories of that neutral Republic, 
for no other reason than because they lay con- 
veniently for one of the contracting powers, and 
afforded a plausible pretext for an enormous ac- 
quisition of territory by the other. The page of 
history, stained as it is with acts of oppression 
and violence, has nothing more iniquitous to pre- 
sent. It is darker in atrocity than the partition 
of Poland, and has only excited less indignation in 
subsequent years because it was attended with 
no heroism or dignity in the vanquished. It re- 
veals the melancholy truth, that small states 
have never so much reason to tremble for their 
independence as when large ones in their neigh- 
bourhood are arranging the terms of peace; nor 
is it easy to say whether the injustice of the pro- 
ceeding is most apparent on the first statement 
of the spoliation, or on a review of the previous 
transactions which are referred to in its defence. 

* Th., ix., 100. Nap., iv., 106. 
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Venice, the queen of the Adriatic, seated on- 
her throne of waters, had long sought to veil the 
weakened strength and diminished courage of 
age under a cautious and reserved neutrality. 
The oldest state in existence, having survived 
for nearly fourteen centuries, she had felt the 
weakness and timidity of declining years before 
any serious reverse had been sustained in her 
fortunes, and was incapable of resisting the- 


‘slightest attack, while as yet her external aspect 


exhibited no symptoms of decay. The travel- 
ler, as he glided through the pala- state of Ven- 
ces which still rose in undecaying ice at this pe- 
beauty from the waters of the Adri- ried. 

atic, no longer wondered at the astonishment 
with which the stern crusaders of the North ga- 
zed at her marble piles, and felt the rapture of 
the Roman emperor when he approached where- 


“©Venice sat in state, throned on her hundred 


isles ;” but in the weak and pusillanimous crowd: 
which he beheld on all sides, he looked in vain: 
for the descendants of those brave men who leap-- 
ed from their galleys on the towers of Constanti- 
nople, and stood forth as the bulwark of Chris- 
tendom against the Ottoman power; and still 
less, amid the misery and dejection with which: 
he was surrounded, could he go back in imagi- 
nation to those days of liberty and valour, 
‘¢ When Venice once was dear, 
The pleasant place of all Festivity ; 
The Revel of the Earth, the mask of Italy.” 

In truth, Venice exhibits one of the most curi-- 
ous and instructive instances which 
is to be found in modern history of von icee 
the decline of a state without any 
rude external shock, from the mere force of in- 
ternal corruption, and the long-continued direc- 
tion of the passions to selfish objects. The 
league of Cambray, indeed, had shaken its pow- 
er; the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope had 
dried up part of its resources, and the augmenta- 
tion of the strength of the transalpine monar- 
chies had diminished its relative importance ; but 
still its wealth and population were such as to 
entitle it to a respectable rank among the Euro- 
pean states, and if directed by energy and cour- 
age, would have given it a preponderating weight 
in the issue of this campaign. But centuries of 
peace had dissolved the courage of the high- 
er orders; ages of corruption had extinguished 
the patriotism of the people, and the continued’ 
pursuits of selfish gratification had rendered alk 
classes incapable of the sacrifices which exer-. 
tions for their country required. The arsenals 
were empty ; the fortifications decayed; the fleet, 
which once ruled the Adriatic, was rotting in 
the Lagune; and the army, which formerly 
faced the banded strength of Europe in the 
league of Cambray, was drawn entirely from 
the semi-barbarous provinces on the Turkish 
frontier.* With such a population, nothing 
grand or generous could be attempted; but it 
was hardly to be expected that the country of 
Dandolo and Carmagnolo should yield without 
a struggle, and the eldest born of the European 
commonwealths sink unpitied into the grave 
of nations. 

The proximity of the Venitian continental. 
provinces to those which had re- 2... 
cently been revolutionized by the ae omiatnacs 
Republican arms, and the sojourn- ideas in the cit- 
ing of the French armies among ies ofthe Veni- 
the ardent youth of its principal "™ temitory- 


* Jom., x., 115. 
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cities, naturally and inevitably led to the rap- 
id propagation of Democratic principles among 
their inhabitants. This took place more partic- 
ularly after the victories of Rivoli and the fall of 
Manu.ua had dispelled all dread of the return of 
the Austrian forces, Everywhere Revolutiona- 
ry clubs and committees were formed in the 
towns, who corresponded with the Republican 
authorities of* Milan, and openly expressed 
a wish to throw off the yoke of the Venitian oli- 
garchy. During the whole winter of 1796, the 
Democratic party in all the continental states of 
Venice were in a state of unceasing agitation; 
and, although Napoleon was far from desirous 
of involving his rear in hostilities when active- 
ly engaged in the defiles of the Noric Alps, yet 
he felt anxious to establish a party able to coun- 
teract the efforts of the Venitian government, 
which already began to take umbrage at the men- 
acing language and avowed sedition of their 
Which are se- “iSaffected subjects. For this pur- 
cretly encour- pose, he secretly enjoined Captain 
aged by Napo- Landrieux, chief of the staff to the 
‘oom cavalry, to correspond with the male- 
contents, and give unity and effect to their oper- 
ations; while, to preserve the appearance of 
neutrality, he gave orders to General Kelmaine 
to direct all the officers and soldiers under his 
command to give neither counsel nor assistance 
to the disaffected.* 

Landrieux undertook a double part: while, on 
the one hand, in obedience to Napoleon’s com- 
mands, and in conjunction with the ardent Dem- 
ocrats of the Italian towns, he excited the people 
to revolt, and organized the means of their resist- 
ance, on the other he entered into a secret corre- 
spondence with the Venitian government, and de- 
spatched his agent, Stephani, to Ottolini, the. 
chief magistrate of Bergamo, to detail the nature 
and extent of the conspiracy which was on foot, 
and inform him that it went to separate entirely 
its continental possessions from the Venitian 
Republic.t By this double perfidy did this hyp- 
ocritical chief of the staff render inevitable a 
rupture between France and Venice; for while, 
on the one hand, he excited the Democratic par- 
ty against the government, on the other he gave 
the government too good reason to adopt meas- 
ures of coercion against the Democratic party 
and their French allies.t ; 

It is an easy matter to excite the passions of 
Democracy, but it is rarely that the authors of 
the flame can make it stop short at the point 
which they desire, The vehement language 
and enthusiastic conduct of the French soldiers 
brought on an explosion in the Venitian territo- 
ries sooner than was expedient for the interests 
either of the general or the army. Napoleon’s 
constant object was, by the terror of an insurrec- 
tion in their continental possessions, to induce 
the government to unite cordially in a league 
with France, and make the desired concessions 
to the popular party; but having failed in his en- 
deavours, he marched for the. ‘Tagliamento, 
leaving the seeds of an insurrection ready to ex- 
plode in all the provinces in his rear. On the 
morning of the 12th of March, the revolt broke 


* Corresp, Confid. de Nap., iv., 289. Jom., x., 120, 121. 
Botta, ii., 189, 190, 191. Nap., iv., 129. : 

t ‘Landrieux,” said Napoleon, in his secret despatch to 
the Directory, “instigated the revolt in Bergamo and Bres- 
cia, and was paid for it ; at the same time, he revealed the 
plot to the Venitian government, and was paid for that also 
by them.”—Corresp. Conjfid., iv., 289. ' 
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out at Bergamo, in consequence of 

the arrest ot the leaders of the insur- gat Sd 
rection; the insurgents declared breaks out in 
openly that they were supported by ‘he Venitian 
the French, and despatched couriers ?*°Y™¢°* 

to Milan and the principal towns of Lombardy 
to obtain succour, and besought the Republican 
commander of the castle to support them with 
his forces; but he declined to interfere ostensibly 
in their behalf, though he countenanced their 
projected union with the Cisalpine Republic. 
A. provisional government was immediately es- 
tablished, which instantly announced to the Cis- 
padane Republic that Bergamo had recovered its 
liberty, and their desire to be united with that 
state, and concluded with these words: “ Let us 
live, let us fight, and, if necessary, die together ; 
thus should all free people do: let us, then, for- 
ever remain united—you, the French, and our- 
selves.’’* 

The example speedily spread to other towns. 
Brescia, under the instigation of which soon 
Landrieux, openly threw off its al-. spreads to 
legiance, and disarmed the Venitian all the chief 
troops in presence of the French sol- towns: 
diers, who neither checked nor supported the in- 
surrection, At Crema, the insurgents were in- 
troduced into the gates by a body of French cay- 
alry, and speedily overturned the Venitian au-— 
thorities, and proclaimed their union with the 
Cispadane Republic.t 

These alarming revolts excited the utmost con- 
sternation at Venice; and the senate, he one 
not daring to act openly against in- J Vyenice, 
surgents who declared themselves 
supported by the Republican commanders, wrote 
to the Directory, and despatched Pesaro to the 
headquarters of Napoleon, to complain of the 
countenance given by his troops to the revolt of 
their subjects. The Venitian depu- yeyitians send 
ties came up with the French gen- deputies to Na- 
eral at Gorizia; he feigned surprise poleon. His 
at the intelligence, but endeavoured “uplicity, 
to take advantage of the terror of the Republic to 
induce them to submit to increased exactions. 
They represented that the French armies had oc- 
cupied the principal fortresses and castles of the 
Republic, and that, having thus obtained the 
vantage-ground, they were bound either to take . 
some steps to show that they disapproved of the 
revolt, which was organized in their name, or to 
cede these places to the Republic, and permit 
them to exert their own strength in restoring order 
in theirdominions. Napoleon positively declined 
to do either of these things, but con- 414 refusal to 
stantly urged the deputies to throw act against the 
themselves into the arms of France. insurgents, or 
“That I should arm against our let the Veni- 
friends, against those who have re- “*"* °° °° 
ceived us kindly, and wish to defend us, in fa- 
vour of our enemies, against those who hate and 
seek to ruin us, is impossible. Never will I 
turn my arms against the principles of the Revo- 
lution; to them I owe, in part, all my success. 
But I offer you, in perfect sincerity, my friend- 
ship and my counsels: unite yourselves cordially 
to France; make the requisite changes in your 
constitution ; and, without employing force with 
the Italian people, I will induce them to yield tc 
order and peace.” They passed from that to the 
contributions for the use of the army. Hitherto 
Venice had furnished supplies to the French ar- 


* Jom., x., 122. Th., ix., 79, 80. Nap., iv., 130, 131, 
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my, as she had previously done to the imperial. 
The Venitian deputies insisted that Napoleon, 
having now entered the hereditary states, should 
cease to be any longer a burden on their resources. 
This was far from being the French general’s in- 
tention, for he was desirous of levying no requi- 
sitions on the Austrian territories, for fear of 
rousing a national war among the inhabitants. 
The commissaries, whom the Venitian govern- 
ment had secretly commissioned to furnish sup- 
plies to the French army, had ceased their con- 
tributions, and they had, in consequence, com- 
menced requisitions in the Venitian territories. 
“ That is a bad mode of proceeding,” said Na- 
poleon; “it vexes the inhabitants, and opens the 
door to innumerable abuses. Give me a million 
a month as long as the campaign lasts; the Re- 
public will account to you for it, and you will re- 
ceive more than a million’s worth in the cessa- 
tion of pillage. You have nourished my ene- 
mies, you must do the same tome.” The envoys 
answered that their treasury was exhausted. “If 
you have no money,” said he, “ take it from the 
Duke of Modena, or levy it on the property of 
the Russians, Austrians, and English, which are. 
lying in your depots. But beware of proceeding 
to hostilities. If, while I am engaged in a dis- 
tant campaign, you light the flames of war in my 
rear, you have sealed your own ruin. That 
which might have been overlooked when I was 
in Italy, becomes an unpardonable offence when 
Iam in Germany.” Such was the violence with 
which this haughty conqueror treated a nation 
‘which was not only neutral, but had for nine 
months furnished gratuitously all the supplies 
for his army; and such the degradation which 
this ancient Republic prepared for itself, by the 
timid policy which hoped to avoid danger by de- 
clining to face it.* 
' The Venitian government at length saw that 
Venitians at they could no longer delay taking a 
last resolve to decided part. A formidable insur- 
actagainst the rection, organized in the name and 
insurgents. under the sanction of the Republi- 
can authorities, was rapidly spreading in their 
continental possessions, great part of which had 
already joined the Cisalpine Republic; and the 
general-in-chief, instead of taking any steps to 
quench the flame, had only demanded fresh con- 
tributions from a state already exhausted by his 
exactions. They resolved, therefore, by a large 
majority, to act vigorously against the insur- 
gents, but without venturing to engage in hos- 
tilities with the French forces; an ill-judged step, 
she result of timidity and irresolution, which ex- 
posed them to all the perils of war, without any 
of its favourable chances; which irritated with- 
out endangering the enemy, and allowed the 
French general to select his own time for wreak- 
ing out upon the state, alone and unbefriended, 
the whole weight of Republican vengeance.t 
The retreat of the French from the valley of 
Hostilities the Adige, and the irruptions of the 
break ontbe- Croatians into Friuli, encouraged 
tweenthe the Venitian government to com- 
two parties. yhence hostilities on their refractory 
subjects. But before that took place, tumults 
and bloodshed had arisen spontaneously and 
about the same time in many different parts of 
the territory, in consequence of the furious pas- 
sions which were roused by the collision of the 
aristocracy on the one hand and the populace on 
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the other. Matters also were precipitated by an 


unworthy fraud, perpetrated by the Republican 


agents,at Milan. This was the preparation and 
publishing of an address, purporting to be from 
‘Battaglia, governor of Verona, calling upon the 
citizens faithful to Venice to rise in arms, to 
murder the insurgents, and chase the French sol- 
diers from the Venitian territory. This fabrica- 


tion, which was written at Milan by a person in 


the French interest, of the name of Salvador, 


was extensively diffused by Landrieux, the secret 


agent of the French general; and though it bore 


such absurdity on its face as might have detected. 


the forgery, yet, in the agitated state of the coun- 
try, a spark was sufficient to fire the train; and 
hostilities, from the excited condition of men’s 
minds, would in all probability have been com- 
menced, even without this unworthy device. 
The mountaineers and the inhabitants of the Al- 
pine valleys flew to arms, large bodies of the 
peasantry collected together, and everything was 
prepared for the irruption of a considerable force 
into the plains of Brescia.* 

The Democrats in Brescia, instigated by French 
agents,t resolved instantly to com- 
mence hostilities. A body of twelve insurrection 
hundred men issued from their gates, spreads im 
accompanied by four pieces of can- mensely. 
non, served by French gunners, to at- 18 4pm! 
tack Salo, a fortified town occupied by Veni- 
tians, on the western bank of the Lake of Guarda. 
The expedition reached the town, and was about 
to take possession of it, when they were sudden- 
ly attacked and routed by a body of mountain- 
eers, who made prisoners two hundred Poles, of 
the legion of Dombrowski, and so completely 
surprised the French that they narrowly escaped 
the same fate. This success contributed im- 
mensely to excite the movements; large bodies 
of peasants issued from the valleys, and some 
ten thousand armed men appeared before the. 
gates of Brescia. The inhabitants, how- deh Apel 
ever, prepared for their defence, and ***P"™ 
soon a severe cannonade commenced on both 
sides. General Kilmaine, upon this, én at 
collected a body of fifteen hundred men, ° Apt. 
chiefly Poles, under General Lahoz, attacked and 
defeated the mountaineers, and drove them back 
to their mountains; they were soon after follow- 
ed by the French flotilla and land-forces, and 
Salo was taken and sacked.t 

The acs of these events excited the ut- 
/most indignation at Venice. The P : 
part taken by the French troops in Nok tae ihe 
supporting the revolt could no long- senate in re- 
er be concealed; and the advance &dto France. 
of Laudohn, at the same time, in Tyrol, produced 
such apparently well-founded hopes of the ap- 
proaching downfall of the Republicans, that 
nothing but the vicinity of Victor’s corps pre- 
vented the senate from openly declaring against 
the French. The Austrian general spread, in the 
vicinity of Verona, the most extravagant intelli- 
gence; that he was advancing at the head of sixty 
thousand men; that Napoleon had been defeated 
in the Noric Alps, and that the junction of the 
corps in his rear would speedily compel him to 
surrender. These reports excited the most vehe- 
ment agitation at Verona, where the patrician 
party, from their proximity to the revolutionary 
cities, were in imminent danger, and a popu.ar 
insurrection might hourly be expected. The 
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government, however, deeming it too hazardous 
to come to an open rupture with the French, con- 
tinued their temporizing policy ;* they even 
agreed to give the million a month which the 


Republican general demanded, and contented 


themselves with redoubling the vigilance of the 
police, and arresting such of their own subjects 
as_were most suspected of seditious practices, 
Meanwhile Napoleon, having recéived intelli- 
gence of the steps which the Veni- 
tian government had adopted to 
crush the insurrection in their do- 


Affected anger 
of Napoleon. 


,Mminions, and the check which the Republican 


troops, in aiding them, had received at Salo, af- 
fected the most violent indignation. Having al- 
ready concluded his armistice at Leoben, and 
agreed to abandon the whole continental posses- 
sions of Venice to Austria, he foresaw in these 
events the means of satisfying the avidity of the 
Imperialists, and procuring advantageous terms 
for the Republic, at the expense of the helpless 
10th A state of Venice. He therefore sent his 
pra, = 3 gee 
aid-de-camp, Junot, with a menacing 
letter to the senate, in which he threatened them 
with the whole weight of the Republican ven- 
geance if they did not instantly liberate the Po- 
lish and French prisoners, surrender to him the 
authors of the hostilities, and disband all their 
15th ‘April armaments. Junot was received by 
" the senate, to whom he read the thun- 
dering letter of Napoleon; but they prevailed on 
him to suspend his threats, and despatched two 
senators to the Republican headquarters to en- 
deavour to bring matters to an accommodation.+ 
But the very day after the deputies set out from 
Venice for Leoben, an explosion took 
Pessacre at place on the Adige, which gave the 
on French general too fair a pretext to 
break off the negotiation. The levy en masse of 
the peasants, to the number of twenty thousand, 
had assembled in the neighbourhood of Verona; 
three thousand Venitian troops had been sent 
into that town by the senate, and the near approach 
of the Austrians from the Tyrol promised effec- 
17th Apri. ‘24 support. The tocsin sounded, the 
pu people flew to arms, and put to death 
in cold blood four hundred wounded: French in 
the hospitals. Indignant at these atrocious cru- 
elties, General Balland, who commanded the 
French garrison in the forts, fired on. the city 
with redhot balls. Conflagrations soon broke 
out in. several quarters, and, although various at- 
tempts at accommodation were made, they were 
all rendered abortive by the furious passions of 
the multitude. The cannonade continued on 
both sides, the forts were closely invested, the 
city in many parts: was in flames, the French 
already began to feel the pressure of hunger, and 
the garrison of Fort Chiusa, which capitulated 
from want of provisions, was inhumanly put to 
death, to revenge the ravages of the bombard- 
ment.t 
But the hour of retribution was at hand, anda 
terrible reverse awaited the sangui- 
Whichis nary excesses of the Venitian insur- 
speedily sup- rection. The day after hostilities 
pressed by the egmmenced, the intelligence of the 
French troops. 5 »mistice was received, and the Aus- 
trian troops retired into the Tyrol; two days 
a{ter, the columns of Genera! Chabran appeared 
round the town and invested its walls; while, to 


18th April. 
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complete their misfortunes, on the 23d the ace 
counts of the signature of the preliminaries of 
Leoben arrived. The multitude immediately 
passed from the. highest exaltation to the deepest 
dejection; and they now sought only to deprecate 
the wrath of the conqueror, to whom they had 
given so much cause of hostility. Submission 
was immediately made; the authors of } 
the cruelties shot; a general disarming 79" April. 
effected among the peasantry ; and a contribution 
of 1,100,000 francs levied on the city. The 
plains were speedily covered with French troops ; 
the united divisions of Victor and Kilmaine oc- 
cupied successively Vicenza and Padua, and 
soon the French standards were discovered from 
the steeples of Venice on the shores of their 
Lagune.* y ; 

_ These excesses were the work of popular pas- 
sion, equally sanguinary and inconstant, when 
not rightly directed, in all ages and countries; 
but an event of the same kind stained the last 
days of the. Venitian government itself. A. 
French vessel of four guns approached 93 it 
the entrance of the harbour of Lido, in sheet 
opposition to a rule of the Venitian senate, to 
which all nations, not excepting the English 
themselves, were in use to yield obedience, A 
cannonade ensued between the batteries __ 
on shore and the vessel, and the French Messaere 
ship having been captured by the galleys ' 
on the station, the captain and four of the crew 
were massacred, and eleven wounded. Imme- 
diately after, a decree of the senate publicly ap- 
plauded this cruel and unnecessary act.t 

These sanguinary proceedings sufficiently ver- 
ify the old observation, that pusillanimity an2 
cruelty are allied toeach other; and that none are 
so truly humane as the brave and the free. 
They do not, in the slightest degree, palliate the 
treachery of the French or the rapacity of the 
Imperialists, the former of whom had instigated, 
the revolt of the Venitian Democrats, and signed. 
the partition of Venice before either of these 
events took place ;t but they go far to diminish 
the regret which otherwise would be felt at the 
success of unprincipled ambition, and the fall of 
the oldest republic of the Christian world. i 

The Venitian senate, thunderstruck with the in- 
telligence they had received, did their utmost to 
appease the wrath of the victors. Their situation 


* Nap., iv., 141. Jom., x., 140. Bott., ii., 232. Kil- 
maine’s Report. Conf. Corresp., iii., 155, 167. 

t Bott., i1., 242, 243, Jom., x., 139. { 

+ The massacre at Verona took place on the 17th of April, 
that at Lido on the 23d, while the preliminaries of Leoben, 
which assigned the whole of the continental Venitian terri- 
tories to Austria, were agreed to on the 9th, at Judemberg, 
while the formal treaty was drawn up on the 16th, and 
signed on the 18th, in Carinthia, before even the first of 
these events had occurred. Napoleon has given the clearest 
proof of his sense of the unjustifiable nature of this aggres- 
sion, by having, in his memoirs on this subject, entirely kept 
out of view the dates, and made it appear as if his menacing 
letter by Junot to the senate was the consequence of the 
massacre of April 17, at Verona, when, in fact, it was dated 
the 9th of April, at Judemberg, at a time when, so far from 
the Venitian government having given any cause of com- 
plaint to the French, they had only suffered aggressions at 
their hands, in the assistance openly lent to the Democratic 
rebels, and the attack by the Republican forces on Salo. 
Conflicts, indeed, had taken place between the Venitian 
insurgents, stimulated by the French, and the aristocratic 
adherents; but the government had committed no act of 
hostility, the monthly supplies were in a course of regular 
payment, and the French ambassador was still at Venice.— 
See Napoleon, iv., 142. By not attending minutely to this 
matter, Sir W. Scott has totally misrepresented the trans- 
actions which led to the fall of Venice, and drawn them m 
far too favourable colours for the hero whose life he has sa 
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Efforts of the Bad become to the last degree peril- 


Venitian sen- OUS; for they were precipitated into 
ate to avert hostilities with the victorious Repub- 
the storm. —_jic, at the very time when Austria, 


discomfited, was retiring from the strife, and 


when their own dominions had become a prey 
to the most furious discord. The Democratic 
party, following the French standards, had re- 
volted at Vicenza, Treviso, Padua, and all the 
continental cities, while a vehement faction in 
the capital itself was threatening with overthrow 
the constitution of the state. A deputation was 
sent to Gratz to endeavour to pacify the conquer- 
or, and another to Paris, with ample funds at the 
command of both, to corrupt the sources of in- 
fluence at these places. ‘They succeeded, by the 
distribution of a very large sum, in gaining over 
the Directory ;* but all their efforts with Napo- 
leon were fruitless. He was not only a charac- 
ter totally inaccessible to that species of corrup- 
tion, but was too deeply implicated in the parti- 
tion of the Venitian territories, which he had 
just signed, to forego so fortunate a pretext for 
vindicating it as these excesses had afforded.t 

Venice had still at its Myers a formi- 

dable means of defence, if the spirit 
peieaiig of the inhabitants had been oan to 
commandof the emergency. They had within the 
Venice. —_ city 8000 seamen and 14,000 regular 
troops, 37 galleys and 160 gunboats, carrying 
800 cannon, for the defence of the Lagunz; and 
all the approaches to the capital were command- 
ed by powerful batteries. Provisions existed for 
eight months; fresh water for two; the nearest 
islands were beyond the reach of cannon-shot 
from the shore, and, with the assistance of the 
fleets of England, they might have bid defiance 
to all the armies of France.t The circumstan- 
ces of the Republic were not nearly so desperate 
as they had been in former times, when they 
extricated themselves with glory from their diffi- 
culties; when the league of Cambray had wrest- 
ed from them all their territorial possessions, or 
when the Genoese fleet had seized the gates of 
the Lagune, and blockaded their fleet at Mal- 
mocco. But the men were no longer the same; 
the poison of Democracy had extinguished every 
feeling of patriotism in the middling, the enjoy- 
ments of luxury every desire for independence 
among the senatorial classes; ages of prosperity 
had corrupted the sources of virtue, and the in- 
sane passion for equality vainly rose like a pass- 
ing meteor to illuminate the ruins of a falling 
state, 

On the 3d of May Napoleon published from 
May 3, 1797. Palma Nuova his declaration of war 
War declared against Venice. He there com- 
by Napoleon plained that the senate had taken ad- 
ee Ven- vantage of the holy week to organ- 
a4 ize a furious war against France; 
that vast bodies of peasantry were armed and 
disciplined by troops sent out of the capital; 
that a crusade against the French was preached 
in all the churches; their detached bodies mur- 
dered, and the sick in the hospitals massacred ; 
the crew of a French galley slain under the eyes 
of the senate, and the authors of the tragedy 
publicly rewarded for the atrocious act. To this 
manifesto the Venitians replied, that the massa- 
cres complained of were not the work of govern- 


* Two hundred thousand crowns, as a private bribe, were 
placed at the disposal of Barras.—See HARDENBERG, y., 19 
and Napoleon in O’MEARA, ii., 171. : 
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ment, but of individuals whom they Moxifaateeg 


could not control; that the popular oy both sides” 


passions had been excited by the un- 
governable insolence of the Republican sol 
diery, and of the Democratic party whom they 
had roused to. open rebellion; that the first acts 
of aggression were committed by the French 
commanders, by publicly assisting the rebels in 
various encounters with the Venitian forces, long 
before the massacres complained of were com- 
mitted; and that the only fault which they had 
really committed consisted in their not having 
earlier divined the ambitious designs of the 
French general, and joined all their forces to the 
Austrian armies when combating for a cause 
which must sooner or later be that of every inde- 
pendent state.* ; 
The French general was not long in following 
up his menaces, and preparing the execution of 
that unjustifiable partition which had been deci- 
ded upon between him and the imperial cabinet. 
The French troops, in pursuance of the treaty 
of Leoben, rapidly evacuated Carinthia, and, re- 
turning by forced marches on their steps, soon 
appeared on the confines of the Lagune, within 
sight of the tower of St. Mark. As they advan- 
ced, the Republic became a prey to the passions, 
and torn by the factions which are the general 
forerunners of national ruin. At the news, of 
the proclamation of war, all the towns of the 
continental possessions of Venice re- Rinieérealion. 
volted against the capital. Every voit of allthe 
city proclaimed its independence, and continental 
appointed a provisional government; towns of the 
Bergamo, Brescia, Padua, Vicenza, — tore 
Bassano, Udina, constituted so many ™ le 
separate republics, who organized themselves 
after the model of the French Republic, sup- 
pressed the convents, and coutabated their prop- 
erty, abolished all feudal rights, established ‘na- 
tional guards, and hoisted the tricolour flag.t 
Meanwhile Venice, itself a prey to the most 
vehement faction, was in a cruel state 1 
of perplexity. The senators met at the a ad 
doge’s palace, and endeavoured, by un- ay 
timely concessions, to satisfy the demands and 
revive the patriotism of the popular party: a 
vain expedient, founded upon utter ignorance of 
Democratic ambition, which concessions, dicta- 
ted by fear, can never satisfy, but which, in such 
a successful course, rushes forward, like an in- 
dividual plunged in the career of passion, upon 
its own destruction. The patricians found them- 
selves deprived of all the resources of govern- 
ment; a furious rabble filled the : 
streets, demanding, with loud cries, narehy mn 
the abdication of the senate, theim- ©" 
mediate admission of the French troops, and the 
establishment of a government formed on a high- 
ly Democratic basis; arevolutionary committee, 
formed of the most active of the middling or- 
ders, was in open communication with the French 
army, and rose in audacity with every conces- 
sion from the government: the sailors of the 
fleet had manifested symptoms of insubordina- 
tion; and the fidelity of the Sclavonians, who 
constituted the strength of the garrison, could 
not, it was ascertained, be relied on. These ele- 
ments of anarchy, suflicient to have shaken the 
courage of the Roman senate, were too power- 
ful for the wéak and vacillating councils of the 
Venitian oligarchy. Yielding to the tempest 


Se Se a ee 
* Bot., ii., 255. Nap., iv., 147, 149. 
t Nap., iv,, 151,152, Jom,, x., 144. 
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_ Democratic lutionary allies. 


thority. 


-corrupted age, of public virtue. 
the mournful act communicated to the people, 
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which they could not withstand, they assembled 
May 12. ‘The in mournful silence on the 12th of 

May, and, after passing in review 
cate their au- the exhausted resources and distract- 
ed state of the Republic, voted, amid 
the tears of all friends to their country, by a 


-majority of five hundred and twelve to fourteen 


voices, the abdication of their authority.. Shouts 


from. the giddy multitude rent the sky ; the tree 


of Liberty was hoisted on the Place of St. Mark; 


-the Democrats entered, amid bloodshed and plun- 


der, upon the exercise of their newborn sover- 
eignty; and the Revolutionary party fondly ima- 
gined they were launched into a boundless ca~- 
reer of glory. But the real patriots, the men of 
sense and firmness, lamented the decision of the 
senate, and, retiring in silence to their homes, 


-exclaimed, with tears, ‘‘ Venice is no more; St. 
- Mark has fallen.”* 


While the Revolutionists were thus bartering 
their country for the vain chimera 
‘Still endeay. Of Democratic equality, and the un- 
our to resist worthy descendants of Dandolo and 
the subjuga- lorosini were surrendering without 
Pe the “a struggle the glories and the inde- 

pendence of a thousand years, more 
generous sentiments burst forth among the la- 
bouring: classes, often the last depositaries, in a 
No sooner was 


‘The populace 


than they flocked together from all quarters, and 
with loud cries demanded the restoration of the 
standard of St. Mark, and arms to combat for the 
independence of their country. Several bloody 


.contests ensued between them andthe Revyolution- 


ary party; but the populace, however 
ardent, cannot maintain a contest for 
‘any length of time when destitute of 
leaders. The cannon of the Republicans dis- 
persed the frantic assemblages; and, amid the 
shouts of the insane Revolutionists, the French 
troops were conducted by Venitian boats to the 
Place of St. Mark, where a foreign standard had 


But Venice 
falls. 


mot been seen for fifteen hundred years, but where 


the ‘colours of independence were never again 


-destined to wave.t 


The French troops were not long in securing 
Joy of the to themselves the spoils of their revo- 
The Golden Book, 
party. the record of the senators of Venice, 
was burned at the foot of the tree of Liberty ; 


-and while the Democrats were exulting over the 


-hands. 


destruction of this emblem of their ancient sub- 
jection, their allies were depriving them of all 


-the means of future independence. ‘The treasures 


of the Republic were instantly seized by the 
French generals; but instead of the vast sums 
they expected, 1,800,000 francs, belonging to the 
Duke of Modena, were all that fell into their 
‘All that remained in the celebrated har- 
bour of St. Mark’s was made prize; but such 
was its dilapidated condition, that they with diffi- 
culty fitted out two sixty-four-gun ships, and a 
few frigates, out of the arsenal of the Queen of the 
Adriatic. ‘The remainder of the fleet, consisting 
of five sail of the line, six frigates, and eleven 
galleys, were not in a condition to keep the sea, 


-and Admiral Brueys received orders from the 


Directory to set sail to secure the fruit of Repub- 
lican fraternization. In the middle of July he 


* Solkowski’s report to Napoleon. Conf. Corr., iii-, 235, 
241. Bott., ii., 273, 275. Th., ix.,, 138. 
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arrived at Venice, where his fleet was paid, equi 
ped, and fed at the expense of the intant Rae. 
lic; a burden which began to open the eyes of 
the Revolutionary party, when too late, to the 
consequences of their conduct. The bitter fruits, 
of Republican alliance were still Treaty of 16tn 
more poignantly felt when the con- May between 
ditions of the treaty of Milan, sign- Napoleon and 
ed by Napoleon with the new gov- *°™e 
ernment of Venice, became known, which stipu- 
lated the abolition of the aristocracy, the forma- 
tion of a popular government, the introduction 
of a division of French troops into the capital, a 
contribution of three millions in money, three 
millions in naval stores, and the surrender of 
three ships of the line and two frigates, with 
many illustrious works of art.* Among the rest, 
the famous horses brought in the car of victory 
from Corinth to Rome, thence to Constantinople, 
and thence to Venice, were carried off in triumph 
by the conquering Republic.t 

While these memorable events were going 
forward on the southern side of the State of the 
Alps, the war languished on the fron- armies on 
tier of the Rhine. Latour command- the Rhine. 
ed the imperial army on the Upper Rhine; his 
forces, after the departure of the veteran bands 
under the archduke, did not exceed thirty-four 
thousand infantry and six thousand horse, while 
those under the orders of Werneck, in the Lower 
Rhine, were about thirty thousand, and twenty 
thousand were shut up within the fortresses on 
that stream. The French forces were much more 
numerous; the army of the Rhine and Moselle, 
under Moreau, being sixty thousand strong, while 
that of the Sambre and Meuse, cantoned between 
Dusseldorf and Coblentz, amounted to nearly 
seventy thousand. The latter was under the 
command of Hoche, whose vigour and abilities 
gave every promise of success in the ensuing 
campaign, while the possession of the tétes-du- 
pont at Dusseldorf and Neuwied afforded a fa- 
cility for commencing operations which those on 
the upper branch of the river did not possess 
since the loss of Kehl and the ¢éte-du-pont at 
Huningen.t 

The rapidity and energy with which Napoleon 
commenced operations on the banks of the Tag- 
liamento before the middle of March, inflamed 
the rivalry of the generals on the Rhine, while 
the interests of the Republic imperiously required 
that the campaign should simultaneously be 
commenced in both quarters, in order that the 
army most advanced should not find itself en- 
gaged alone with the strength of the Austrian 
monarchy. Nevertheless, such was the exhaust- 
ed state of the treasury, from the total ruin of 
the paper system, and the dilapidation of the pub- 
lic revenues during the convulsions of the Revo- 
lution, that the Directory was unable to furnish 


-* Jom., x., 152. Bott., ii., 277, 279. Th., ix., 140. See 
the secret articles in Corresp. Confid. de Nap., iii., 178. 

+ The seizure of these horses was an act of pure robbery. 
The Venitians, in the secret articles, agreed to surrender 
“twenty pictures and: five aundred manuscripts,” but no 
statues. Nevertheless, the French carried off the horses 
from the Place of St. Mark, and put them on the triumphal 
arch in the Tuileries. In like manner, the secret articles 
only bound the Venitians to furnish three millions’ worth of 
naval stores, but Napoleon ordered the French admiral, 
Brueys, who was sent to superintend the spoliation, to carry 
off the whole stores to Toulon ; and the Directory wrote to 
Berthier in these terms: ‘‘ Que toute Vartillerie, tous les 
magasins, de guerre et de bouche, que se trouvait a Venise, 
soient transportés 4 Corfou, Ancone, et Ferrare, ne mani¢re 
que vous rendiez Venise sans une seule piece de canon.”—= 
See Secret Corresp. de Napoleon, iii., 170, and iv,, 427. 

t Jom,, x., 71. “Th., ix, 110. 
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Moreau with the equipage necessary for crossing 
the Rhine, and he was obliged to go in person to 
Paris, in the beginning of April, and pledge his 

rivate fortune to procure that necessary part of 
fis eyuipments.* At length, the obstacles hay- 
ing been overcome, he returned to the Rhine, and 
completed his preparations for crossing that 
river. 

The point selected for this important enterprise 
Passage of WaS Diersheim; the preparations of 
that river at the enemy in the neighbourhood of 
Diersheim. Strasburg rendering hazardous any 
attempt to cross near that town. Seventy barks 
were collected in the Il], a small stream which 
falls into the Rhine, and directed to Diersheim 
on the night of the 19th of April, while two false 
attacks above and below that place were pre- 
pared, to distract the attention of the enemy. 
20th April, Delays unavoidable in the collection of 

Pp’ the flotilla having retarded the embar- 
cation of the advanced guard till six o’clock on 
the following morning, it was evident that a sur- 
prise was impossible, the Austrians having taken 
the alarm, and appearing in considerable force 
on the opposite shore. The boats, however, 
pulled gallantly across the stream till they came 
within reach of the grapeshot from the enemy’s 
cannon, when the shower of balls forced them to 
take shelter behind an island, where they landed, 
and made prisoners three hundred Croatians who 
composed its garrison. From this they forded 
the narrow branch of the Rhine which separates 
the island from the German shore, and made 
themselves masters of Diersheim. Towards noon 
they were there attacked by the Austrians, who 
had received a re-enforcement of four thousand 
men from-a neighbouring camp; but the attack 
was gallantly repulsed by Desaix and Davousr, 
who there gave earnest of that cool intrepidity and 
sagacious foresight by which his future career 
was so eminently distinguished. During the 
whole day, the Imperialists renewed their attacks 
with great intrepidity, and, in the end, with twelve 
thousand men ; but they were constantly repulsed 
by the obstinate valour of the Republican infan- 
try. On the following day, the attack 
was renewed with increased forces, but 
no better success; and the bridge having, in the 
mean time, been established, Moreau began to 
debouch in great strength, upon which the Aus- 
trians commenced their retreat, du- 


2st April. 


And defeat of 
the Austrians. : : 
cansi2S- able loss from the Republican caval- 


ty. Thus, by a bold and able exertion, was the 
passage of the Rhine secured, and all the fruits of 
the bloody sieges of Kehl and Huningen lost to 
the Imperialists. In these actions the loss of the 
Austrians was 3000 prisoners and twenty pieces 
of cannon, besides 2000 killed and wounded.t 
When it is recollected that this passage was 
gained, not by stratagem, but main force, in pres- 
ence of a considerable part of the Austrian army, 
and that it, undid at once all the advantages 
gained by them in the preceding winter, it must 
ever be regarded as a glorious deed of arms, and 
one of the most memorable military achieve- 
ments of the Revolutionary war, 

Taught by the disasters of the preceding cam- 
Operations Paign, Moreau resolved to push the 
cut short by corps of Starray with vigour, and pre- 
the armistice yent that methodical retreat which 
of Leoben. had proved so beneficial to the Impe- 
Yialists in the previous year. For this purpose 

*-Th:, ix., 110. Jom., x., 74. 

t Jom., x., 77, 85. Th., ix., 111. St. Cyr, iv » 165, 183. 
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he pushed his advanced guard across the Ren- 
chen the very day after the passage was com- 


pleted ; and was in the high road to farther sue- 


cesses, when he was interrupted by the intelli- 
gence of the armistice of Leoben, which termni- 
nated the campaign in that quarter.* j 
The campaign was in like manner cut shor‘ in 
the midst of opening success on the Operations of 
Lower Rhine. The army, put there Hoche on the 
at the disposition of Hoche, was one Lower Rhine 


‘of the most numerous and well appointed which 


the Republic ever sent into the field, and particu- 
larly remarkable for the numbers and fine condi- 
tion of the cavalry and artillery. Hoche resolved 
to effect the passage, with the bulk of his forces,. 
from Neuwied, and to facilitate that. purpose ‘by 
a simultaneous movement at Dusseldorf: The 
Austrians were so far deceived by these move- 
ments, that they advanced with the greater part. 
of their forces to Altenkirchen, in order'to stop 
the progress of'the' troops from Dusseldorf, leav- 
ing only a small body in front of Neuwied. No: 
sooner did he perceive they had fall- jg, Apel 
en into the snare, than, Hoche de- Passage of the: 
bouched rapidly from the téte-du-pont Rhine forced 
at that place at the head of thirty-six ®t Neuwied. 
thousand men. Kray commanded the Imperial- 
ists in that quarter; and his position, blocking 
up the roads leading from the bridge, was strong-- 
ly fortified, and covered with powerful batteries. 
The attack of the Republicans was impetuous; 
but the resistance of the Imperialists, though 
greatly inferior in number, was not less vigor- 
ous, and no, advantage was gained by the assail- 
ants till the fortified village of Hulsendorf was 
carried by a concentric attack from several of the: 
French masses, after which the other redoubts,. 
taken in flank, were successively stormed, and. 
the Austrians driven back, with the loss of five: 
thousand men in killed, wounded, and prisoners, 
twenty-seven pieces of cannon, and sixty cais- 
sons. At the same time, the left wing of the 
army crossed the Sieg, advanced to Ukerath and 
Altenkirchen, which were abandoned as soon as. 
it was known that the bulk of the enemy’s forces. 
was advancing from Neuwied, and on the fol-- 
lowing night they effected their junction with the- 
victors on the field of battle.+ 

After this disaster, Werneck retired to Neukir-- 
chen, and united the two divisions of 10k Aged 
his army ; but, finding that he was un- /%t4 Apmi.- 
able to make head against the immense forces of” 
his opponent, which were nearly double his: 
own, fell back behind the Lahn. Thither he- 
was immediately followed by the victorious gen- 
eral; andthe Imperialists having continued their- 
retreat towards the Maine, Hoche conceived the 
design of cutting them off before they crossed. 
that river. For this purpose, he pushed forward 
his right wing, under Lefebvre, to Frankfort, 
while the centre and left continued to press the 
enemy on the high road, by which they continued 
their retreat. The advanced guard Olst April 
of ‘Lefebvre was at the gates of that Hostilities 
opulent city, when hostilities were stopped by the 
suspended by the intelligence of the armistice of 
preliminaries of Leoben, to the infi- eve. 
nite mortification of the French general, who saw 
himself thus interrupted by his more fortunate 
rival in a career of success, from which the most 
glorious effects might have been anticipated to- 
the Republic. 

* Jom., x., 86. Th., ix., 111. St. Cyr, iv., 184, 190. 
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Prussia, during this eventful year, adhered 


State of Prus- Steadily to the system of armed neu- 


siaduring this trality, inclining rather to France, 
year. Itspol- and supporting the protection of the 
icy. associated states within the prescri- 
bed line, which was begun by the treaty of Bale 
in 1795, and consolidated by the convention of 
Death of the the 5th of August, 1796. The health 
king. Nov. of the king had for long been visibly 
1¢ 1797. — declining, and he at length expired 
at Berlin on the 16th of November, having, as 
his last act, bestowed the decoration of the order 
of the Black Eagle on his favourite minister 
Haugwitz.* 

Though neither endowed with shining civil 
nor remarkable military talents, few 
monarchs. have conferred greater 
benefits on their country than this sovereign.t 
Among the many and valuable territorial acqui- 
sitions which he made is to be reckoned the im- 
portant commercial city and fortress of Dantzig, 
which commands the navigation of the Vistula, 
and holds the keys of Poland. |The army also, 
during his reign, was increased by 25,000 men ; 
and, like his great predecessor, he ever consider- 
ed that arm as the main foundation of the public 
strength. Much of this increase is doubtless to 
be ascribed to a fortunate combination of extra- 
neous things; and it chiefly arose from the 
monstrous partition of Poland. Yet something 
also must be admitted to have arisen from the 
wisdom of the cabinet, which skilfully tarned 
these circumstances to its own advantage, and 
contrived to reap nothing but profit from a 
stormy. period, deeply checkered to other states 
by disaster. But in the close of his reign, the 
national jealousy of Austria, and partiality for 
France, were carried an unreasonable length ; 
and in the unwise desertion of the cause of Ku- 
rope by this important monarchy, is to be found 
one of the principal causes of the disasters which 
subsequently befell itself. 

He was simple and unostentatious in his hab- 
its; addicted to conviviality, but rather on ac- 
count of the pleasures of ihe table than any ca- 
pacity to appreciate the refinements of conversa- 
tion; good-humoured in general, but subject to 
occasional and ungovernable fits of passion. 
Hardly adequate to the consideration of impor- 
tant subjects of policy himself, he at least had 
the sense to intrust the administration of public 
affairs to able ministers. He was fond of mu- 
sic, and distinguished by a marked predilection 
for architecture, which caused his reign to be il- 
hustrated by the construction of several noble and 
imposing edifices. But his facility and passions 
led him into several irregularities in private life ; 
and the court, during his latter years, was scan- 
dalized by the great ascendency obtained by his 

rofuse and rapacious mistress, the Countess 
Lichtenau, who was called to a severe account 
for her malversations by his successor.§ 

Very different was the character of the youth- 
‘Accession of {ul sovereign who now ascended the 
Frederic Wil throne —Freprric WiniaM IIL, 
liam III. His afterward called to such important 
character. destinies on the theatre of Europe. 
Born on the 3d of August, 1770, he was twenty- 
/ * Hard., v., 33. 


+ During his reign, the territory of the monarchy was 
augmented by 2200 square (German miles, and its popula- 


His character. 


-tion by 2,500,000 souls. He received from his uncle, the 


great. Frederic, 3600 square miles, and 6,000,000 of mhabi- 
tants ; and left to his successor 5800 square miles, and 
8,500,000 inhabitants. 

t Had., vi, 35. § Hard., v., 34, 37. 
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seven years of age when he succeeded to the: 
crown; and his character and habits already 
presaged the immortal glories of his reign. Se- 
vere and regular in private life, he had lived 
amid a dissolute court, a pattern of every domes- 
tic virtue; married early to a beautiful and high- 
spirited princess, he bore to her that faithful at- 
tachment which her captivating qualities were: 
So well fitted to excite, and which afterward at- 
iracted the admiration, though they could not re-~ 
lax the policy, or melt the sternness, or excite a 
spark of chivalry in the cold and intellectual 
breast of Napoleon.* He entertained a sincere 
though undeserved distrust of his own capacity 
in judging of state affairs, which at first threw 
him, to an unreasonable degree, under the gov- 
ernment of his ministers, but was gradually re+ 
moved during the difficulties and necessities of 
the later periods of his reign.t 

His first acts were in the highest degree popu~ 
lar. On the day of his accession, marly meas- 
he wrote a circular to the constitu- ures and poli- 
ted authorities, informing them that °y- — 
he-was aware of the abuses which had crept into: 
various branches of the public service, and was 
resolved to rectify them; and, at the same time, 
gave an earnest of his sincerity by abolishing. 
his father had. 
re-established. The public indignation, rather 
than his own wishes, rendered the trial of the 
Countess Lichtenau unavoidably necessary : her 
wealth was known to be enormous, and many of 
the crown jewels were found in her possession.. 
She was obliged to surrender the greater part of 
her ill-gotten treasures, and assigned a pension: 
of 15,000 francs, the remainder of her great for- 
tune being settled on the hospital of Berlin. At 
the same time, the king, under the directions of 
Hardenberg, declared, in a circular addressed to 
all the states in the north of Germany, his reso- 
lution to continue those measures for the secu- 
rity of that part of the empire which his father 
had commenced; and in a holograph letter to: 
the Directory, his wish ‘to cultivate a good un- 
derstanding with the French Republic, which 
ultimately led to such disastrous effects to Prus- 
sia and Europe.t 

In concluding the survey of these memorable 
contests, it is impossible to refuse Retrospect of 
to the genius of Napoleon that trib- the astonish- 
ute which is justly due to it, not ing successes 
only for the triumphs in Italy, but °f Napoleon. 
for those in Germany. When he began his im- 
mortal campaign upon the summit of the Mari- 
time Alps, the Imperialists, greatly superior to: 


‘their antagonists, were preparing to cross the 


Rhine and carry the war into the territory of the 
Republic. It was his brilliant victories in Pied~ 
mont and Lombardy which compelled the Aulic 
Council to detach Wurmser, with thirty thou- 
sand men, from the Upper Rhine to the valley of 
the Adige, and thus not only reduced the Austri- 
ans to the defensive in Germany, but enabled the 
Republicans to carry the war into the centre of 
that country. Subsequently, the desperate con- 
flicts round the walls of Mantua drew off the 
whole resources of the Austrian.monarchy into 
that quarter, and the advance into the Alps of Cas 
rinthia compelled the draught of thirty thousand. 
of the best troops from Swabia to defend the he- 
reditary states. Thus, with an army which, 
though frequently re-enforced, never at one me 


at 


+ Hard., v., 36 


= Napoleon in Las Casas, ii., 228. 
+ Hard., v., 36, 43. 
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zamounted to sixty thousand men, he not only 
vanquished six successive armies in Italy and 
the Julian Alps, but drew upon himself great 
art of the weight of the German war, and final- 
‘ly, without any other aid than that derived from 
the valour of his own soldiers, carried hostilities 
into the hereditary states, and dictated a glorious 
peace within sight of the steeples of Vienna. 

Meanwhile, Napoleon, sheathing for a time 
“Commence- his victorious sword, established 
ment of nego- himself at the chateau of Montebel- 
tiations at Udi- Jo, near Milan; a beautiful sum- 
es Mi- mer residence, which overlooked 

an. Splen- Z A 

dour of Napo- great part of the plain of Lombar- 
leon’s court dy. Negotiations for a final peace 
there. were there immediately commen- 
ced; before the end of May, the powers of 
the plenipotentiaries had been verified, and the 
venke of treaties was in progress. ‘There the 
future Emperor of the West held his court in 
more than regal splendour ;' the ambassadors of 
the Emperor of Germany, of the pope, of Genoa, 
Venice, Naples, Piedmont, and the Swiss Repub- 
lic, assembled to examine the claims of the sey- 
eral states which were the subject of discussion ; 
‘and there weightier matters were to be deter- 
mined, and dearer interests were at stake, than 
had ever been submitted to European diploma- 
cy since the iron crown was place on the brows 
of Charlemagne. Josephine Bonaparte there re- 
ceived the homage due to the transcendent glories 
of her youthful husband; Pauline displayed those 
brilliant charms which afterward shone with so 
much lustre at the court of the Tuileries; and 
the ladies of Italy, captivated by the splendour 
of the spectacle, hastened to swell the illustrious 
train, and vied with each other for the admira- 
tion of those warriors whose deeds had filled 
the world with theirrenown. Already Napoleon 
acted as a sovereign prince; his power exceeded 
that of any living monarch; and he had entered 
on that dazzling existence which afterward en- 
tranced and subdued the world.* 

The establishment of a republic on a Democrat- 
Revolution at 1¢ basis on both sides of the Po, the 
"Genoa brought fermentation in the Venitian states, 
about by the and the general belief of the irresisti- 
Presch. ble power of the French armies, soon 
excited an extraordinary degree of enthusiasm at 
Genoa. The government there was vested in an 
aristocracy, which, although less jealous and ex- 
clusive than at Venice, was far more resolute and 
‘determined. As in all other old popular constitu- 
tions, the influence in the state ba in the prog- 
ress of time, and from the gradual decay of pub- 
dic spirit, become vested in an inconsiderable 
number of families; but the principle of gov- 
‘ernment was by no means exclusive, and many 
plebeians had recently been inscribed in the 
‘Golden Book, who had raised themselves to a 
rank worthy of that distinction. But these grad- 
‘ual changes were far from being sufficient for 
the fervent spirit of the age. The Democratic 

arty, under the secret influence of the French, 
‘had Jong been in activity; and it was calculated 
by the friends of revolution, that the resistance 
of the aristocratic senators could not possibly be 
prolonged beyond the end of August.t 

A treaty had been concluded with the French 
Directory by which Genoa purchased its neu- 
trality by the payment of two millions of franes, 
-a loan to the same amount, and the recall of the 

* Th., ix., 144, 145. Nap., iv., 155. Bour., i., 289. 
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families exiled for their political opinions. But 
the vehemence of the Revolutionary club, which 
met at'the house-of an apothecary of the name 
of Morandi, soon insisted on far greater conces- 
sions. Secretly stimulated by Napoleon and the 
numerous agents of the French army,*t they 
openly announced the assistance and protection 
of the Directory, and insisted for the immediate 
formation of the Constitution on a new and high- 
ly Democratic basis; while the senate, irresc- 
lute and divided, did not possess either the moral 
energy or physical strength to combat the forces 
with which they were assailed. The arrest of 
two of the popular party, who had proceeded to 
acts of sedition, brought matters to a crisis, and. 
the intervention of the French minister, Fay- 
poult, was sought to procure their liberation, and 
prevent the effusion of blood. Instead of calm- 
ing, he rather increased the effervescence; and 
the consequence’ was, that on the fol- M 

lowing day a general insurrection took MY? 

g day a genera 

place. The troops of the line wavered, the 
burgher-guard could not be trusted, and the sen- 
ators, reduced to their own resources, were pur- 
sued and massacred, and at length took refuge 


| with the French minister, as the only means of 
Upon this, some of the © 


appeasing the tumult. 
patrician families, finding themselves deserted 
by their natural leaders, and seeing the dag- 
ger at their throats, put themselves at the head 
of their followers, with loud cries demanded 
arms from the senate, and brought in their faith- 
ful followers from the country, to endeavour to 
stem the torrent. They soon prevail- ‘The senate 
ed over their ae ee antago- -defeat the 
nists. The posts which had been imsurgents. 
seized. in the first bursts of the tumult were re- 
gained, the club Morandi dispersed, the Genoese 
colours again floated on the city, and . . 
the tricolour flag, which the Democrats: 4P!3- 
had assumed, was torn down from the walls. 
The firmness of the aristocracy, supported by 
the courage of the rural population, had prevail- 
ed over the fumes of Democracy, and the inde- 
pendence of Genoa, but for foreign interference, 
was preserved.t 

But it was foreign to the system of Republican 
ambition to allow the Revolutionary 
party to be subdued in any country 
which the arms of France could 
reach. In the course of these struggles, some 
Frenchmen and citizens of the Cisalpine Repub- 
lic, who had taken an active part with the pop- 
ular side, were wounded and made prisoners ; 
and Napoleon instantly made this a nq Se 
pretext for throwing the weight of ly support the 
his authority into the scale in favour Democratic 
of the democracy. The French min- P2*ty- 
ister peremptorily demanded their instant _ib- 
eration; and Napoleon sent his aid-de-camp, 
Lavalette, to the city to compel the enlargement 
of the prisoners, the disarming of the counter- 
revolutionists, and the arrest of all the nobles 
who had instigated any resistance to the inno- 


French then 
interfere, 


ek Boles ii., 285. Jom., x., 167.\ Corresp. Secret de Nap., 
iii., 170. 

t ‘ Genoa,” said Napoleon, in his confidential despatch 
to the Directory on the 19th of May, 1797, * loudly demands 
Democracy ; the senate has sent deputies to me to sound 
my intentions. It is more than probable that, in ten days, 
the aristocracy of Genoa will undergo the fate of that of 
Venice. Then would there be three Democratic republics 
in the north of Italy, which may hereafter be united into 
tet ie Despatch, 19th May, 1797—Confid. Corresp., 
iii., 170. 

t Jom., x., 170,174. Th., ix., 143, 144. 
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vators. To support these demands, the French 
‘troops advanced to Tortona, while Admiral 
Brueys, with two sail of the line and two frigates, 
-appeared in the bay. ‘The Democratic party, en- 
couraged by this powerful protection, now resu- 
med the ascendency. In vain the senate endeay- 
oured, by half measures, to preserve, in part, the 
Constitution of their country ; they found that the 
Revolutionists were insatiable, and the minister 
of France demanded his passports if the whole 


demands of the Republican general and his adhe- 


rents in Genoa were not instantly conceded. Ter- 
rified by the menaces of the populace 
and the threats of their'formidable al- 
lies, the senators at length yielded to 
necessity, and nominated a deputation, who were 
empowered to submit, without reserve, to the de- 
Jane 6 mands of the conqueror. They signeds, 
* on the 6th of June, a convention at Mon- 
-tebello, which effected a revolution in the gov- 
ernment, and put an end to the Constitution of 
Doria. By this deed'the supreme legislative 
authority was vested in two councils: one of 
three hundred, the other of one hundred and fifty 
members, chosen by all the citizens; the execu- 
tive in a senate of twelve, elected by the coun- 
cils.* 

This prodigious. change immediately excited 
Violent pas- the usual passions of Democracy. The 
sions of the people assembled in menacing crowds, 
people. burned the Golden Book, and destroy- 
ed the statue of Andrea Doria, the restorer of 
the’ freedom of Genoa, and greatest hero of its 
history. This outrage to the memory of so il- 
lustrious a man, while it proved how ignorant 
the people were of the glory of their country, 
and how unfit to be intrusted with its govern- 
ment, greatly displeased Napoleon, who alread 
began to feel that hatred at Democratic princi- 
ples by which he was ever after so remarkably 
distinguished.t Subsequently, the nobles and 
priests, finding that they were excluded from all 
share in the administration of affairs, according 
to the mode of election which was adopted for 
carrying the Constitution into effect, excited a re- 
volt in the rural districts of the Republic. Many 


this submits. 


parishes refused to adopt the new Constitution ;’ 


Sept.3. Rural the tocsin was sounded in the val- 
insurrection, leys, and ten thousand armed peas- 
which is sup- ants assaulted and carried the line 
preiied: and fortified heights which form the 
exterior defence of Genoa. General Duphot, 
however, who commanded the newly organ- 
ized forces of the infant Republic, having as- 
‘sembled three thousand regular troops, attacked 
and defeated the insurgents; movable 
Sept. 6. columns penetrated and exacted hostages 
from the hostile valleys; and the new Constitu- 
tion was put in force in the territory of Genoa, 
which thenceforward lost even the shadow of in- 
dependence, and became a mere outwork of the 
French Republic.t : 

The kingdom of Piedmont, during the course 
Daplorable hu- Of this summer, experienced the bit- 
miiation of | ter humiliations to which it was 
Piedmont. subjected from the forced alliance 
in which it was held by the conqueror of Italy. 
‘The Directory, from ulterior views as to the 

, , revolutionizing of these dominions, had 
April >. retused to ratify the treaty of alliance 


‘ which Napoleon had formed with its sovereign: 


: . 
* Bot., ii-, 290, 305. Jom., x.,175, 180. Nap., iv., 164, 
166. + Nap., iv., 169. . 
t Bott.,ii., 305, 320. Jom., x., 180, 183. Nap., iv., 169, 
470. 
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its fortified Wyo were either demolished cr in 
the hands of the French; the feelings of the no- 
bility and the rural population were outraged by 
the increasing vehemence of the popular party 
in the towns; and the king, exhausted by hu- 
miliation, was already beginning to look to Sar- 
dinia as the only refuge for the crown, amid the 
troubles by which it was surrounded.* 

The British government made another attempt 
this summer to open negotiations for 
peace with the French Directory. 2¥¥ 4. | Ne- 
Early in July, Lord Malmesbury eon Fostee 
was sent to Lisle to renew the at- and England 
tempts at pacification which had opened at 
failed the year before at Paris; and dialer 
as the abandonment of the Low Countries by 
Austria at Leoben had removed the principal 
obstacle to an accommodation, sanguine hopes 
were entertained of success. The ; 
moderation of the demands made by ee of 
England on this occasion was such 7" 
as to call forth the commendations even of its 
adversaries. They proposed to surrender all 
their conquests, reserving only Trinidad from 
the Spaniards, and the Cape of Good Hope, 
with Ceylon and its dependancies, from the 
Dutch. Such proposals, coming’ from a power 
which had been uniformly victorious at sea, and 
had wrested from its enemies almost all their 
colonial possessions, were an unequivocal proof 
of moderation, more especially when, by the 
separate treaty which Austria had made for it- 
self, they were relieved from the necessity of de- 
manding any equivalent in their turn for their 
Continental allies.t The French plenipotenti- 
aries insisted that the Republic should be recog- 
nised, and the title of King of France renounced 
by the English monarch: a vain formality which 
had been retained by them, since it was first as- 
sumed by Edward III. These obstacles would 
probably have been overcome, and the negotia- 
tions might have terminated in a general pacifi- 
cation, had it not been for the revolution of the 
18th Fructidor (4th of September), to be imme- 
diately noticed, and the consequent accession of 
violence and presumption which it brought to 
the French government. Immediately after that 
event, the former plenipotentiaries were recalled, 
and replaced by Treillard and Bonnier, two fu- 
rious Republicans, who, from the very outset, 
assumed such a tone, that it was evident any 
accommodation was out of the question. Their 
first step was to demand from Lord Malrnesbury 
production of authority from the British govern- 
ment to him to surrender all the conquests made 
by Great Britain during the war, without any 
equivalent, accompanied by an intimation that, 
if this was not acceded to within aadeneh 
twenty-four hours, he must leave Satie off by 
Lisle. This insolent demand, which the vehe- 
proved that the new Republican gov- mence and ar- 
ernment were as ignorant of the ;eare ket 

. . : Vrance, 

forms of diplomacy as of their situ- 
ation in the war with England, was received as 
it deserved: Lord Malmesbury demanded his 
passports, and returned to this island, “leaving 
Europe,” says Jomini, ‘convinced that, on this 
occasion at least, the cabinet of St. James’s had 
evinced more moderation than a Directory whose 
proceedings were worthy of the days of Robes- 
pierre.”’t 


* Nap., iv., 179, 189. Bot., ii., 322, 328, 

t Ann. Reg., 1798, p. 67. Jom., x., 191. 

+ Jom., x., 248, 249. Ann. Reg., 1798, 12. Parl. Hist., 
xxxiii,, 1003, 1012. 
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Meanwhile the negotiations for a final treaty 
Progress of 2t Montebello slowly advanced to- 

i) . ’ 
the negoti- wards their accomplishment. The 
ations at cabinet of Vienna, aware of the reac- 
Udina, tion which was going forward in 
France, and which was only prevented from 
overturning the Revolutionary government by 
the events of the 18th Fructidor, took advantage 
of every circumstance to protract the confer- 
ences, in the hopes of a more moderate party 
obtaining the ascendant in that country, and 
more reasonable terms of accommodation being 
in consequence obtained. But when these hopes 
were annihilated by the result of that disastrous 
revolution, the negotiations proceeded with 
greater rapidity, and the destruction of neigh- 
bouring states was commenced without mercy. 
The French had at first flattered the Venitian 
commissioners that they should obtain Ferrara, 
Romagna, and perhaps Ancona, as a compensa- 
tion for the territories which were taken from 
the state; but ultimately they ceded these prov- 
inces to the Cisalpine Republic. The Republi- 
cans of Venice, in despair, endeavoured to effect 
a junction with that infant state; but this pro- 
posal was instantly rejected. It became evident, 
in the course of the negotiations, that the high 
contracting parties had forgot their mutual ani- 
mosities, and were occupied with no other object 
but that of arranging their differences at the ex- 
pense of their neighbours. Exchanges, or, rather, 
spoliations of foreign territories, were proposed 
without hesitation and accepted without com- 
punction: provinces were offered and demanded, 
to which the contracting parties had no sort of 
right: the value of cessions alone was consider- 
i, not their legality.* 

But, though France and Austria had no sort 
of difficulty in agreeing upon the spoliation of 
their neighbours, they found it not so easy a 
matter to arrange the division of their respective 
acquisitions in the plain of Lombardy. Man- 
tua, justly regarded as the bulwark of Italy, was 
the great subject of dispute; the Republicans 
contending for it as the frontier of the Cisalpine 
Republic, the Imperialists as the bulwark of 
their German possessions. To support their 
respective pretensions, great preparations were 
made on both sides, Thirty regiments and 200 
pieces of cannon reached the Isonzo from Vi- 
enna, while the French added above fifteen 
thousand men to their armies in Italy. At 
Terms are at length Napoleon, irritated by the in- 
length agreed terminable aspect of the negotia- 
in tions, declared that, if the ultima- 
tum of the Directory was not signed in twelve 
hours, he would denounce the truce to the Arch- 
duke Charles. The period having expired, he 
took a vase of porcelain in his hands, which the 
Austrian ambassador highly valued as the gift 
of the Empress Catharine, and said, “The die 
is then cast, the truce is broken, and war de- 
clared: but mark my words! before the end of 
autumn I will break in pieces your monarchy, 
as I now destroy this porcelain ;” and, with that, 
ae dashed it in pieces on the ground. Bowing 
then to the ministers, he retired, mounted his 
carriage, and despatched, on the spot, a courier 
io the archduke to announce that the negotiations 
were broken off, and he would commence hos- 
tilities in twenty-four hours. The Austrian 
plenipotentiary, thunderstruck, forthwith agreed 


re Oe 
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to the ultimatum of the Directory, and 
the treaty of Campo Formio was signed 
on the following day at five o’clock.* 
But, though Napoleon assumed this arrogant: 
manner to the Austrian ambassa- 
dors, he was very far indeed from rogance and 
himself feeling any confidence jn real fears of 
the result of hostilities, if actually Nepoleon. 


Oct. 17- 


resumed: and he had, on the contrary, the day’ 


before, written to the Directory, that “the ene- 
my had on the frontiers of*Carinthia 90,000 in- 
fantry and 10,000 horse, besides 18,000 Hunga- 


rian volunteers, while he had only 48,000 infan-_ 


try and 4000 cavalry; and that, if they resumed 
the offensive, everything would become doubt- 
ful.” 
al and popular when the enemy was on our 
frontiers, is now foreign to the French people : 
it has become a war of governments. In the 
end, we should be necessarily overthrown.’ 
In truth, his resolution to sign the treaty was 
accelerated from his having observed, when he 
looked out from his windows on the 13th of Oc- 
tober, the summits of the Alps covered with 
snow: a symptom which too plainly told him 


that the season for active operations that year. 


was drawing to a close, and he had no confi- 
dence in the ability of France to resume the con- 
test.on the following spring. He then shut him- 
self up in his cabinet, and after reviewing his 
forces, said, “‘ Here are eighty thousand effective 
men, but I'shall not have above sixty thousand 
in the field. Even if I gain the victory, I shalk 
have twenty thousand killed and wounded; and 
how, with forty thousand, can I withstand the 
whole forces of the Austrian monarchy, who 
will advance to the relief of Vienna? The ar- 
mies of the Rhine could not arrive to my suc- 
cour before the middle of November, and before 
that time arrives, the Alps will be impassable 
from snow. Itis all over; I will sign the peace f 
Venice shall pay the expenses of the war, and the 
extension of France to the Rhine, let the gov- 
ernment and the lawyers say what they choose.”; 
But, in addition to these state reasons, N. apo- 
leon had other secret motives for Nagle 
. = agit poleon’s se= 
agreeing to the spoliation of Ven- cret reasons 
ice, and being desirous of coming to for signing 
an accommodation with the Impe- this treaty. 
rialists. Although Carnot and a majority of the 
Directory had at first approved of the destruction 
of that Republic, and given it a conditional sane- 
tion in the June preceding;§ yet, after the revo- 
lution of the 18th Fructidor, they had 
come to the resolution of not acqui- 
escing in that disgraceful seizure of 
an independent state, and had sent 
their ultimatum to Napoleon, enjoin- 
ing him not to admit its surrender 
to the emperor; and declaring that, 
rather than have any share in such a perfidious 
act, they would see their armies driven over the 
Alps, and all their Italian conquests wrested 
from the Republic.ll At the same time, they 
had declared their intention, in the event of hos- 
tilities being resumed, of sending commission- 
ers to relieve Napoleon of his diplomatic cares, 
and allow him to attend exclusively to his mili- 
tary duties.1 Napoleon, whose jealousy of the 
Revolutionary government, established at Paris: 


The Directo- 
ry had forbid 
the spolia- 
tion. Its in- 
famy rests ex- 
clusively on 
Napoleon, 


* Nap., iv., 264. Daru, v:, 430, 432. 
t Sec. Des., 18th Sept. and 18th Oct., 1797, iv., 166, 212. 


+ Bour., i., 310. § Conf. Cor., iv., 22¢ 
|| Conf. Cor., iv., 233, 234. 


1 Conf. Cor., iv., 233. Hard., iv., 587. 


“ ‘The war,” he adds, “ which was nation— 


| 
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Simulated ar- | 


| 
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by the revolution of the 18th Fructidor, had been 
much increased by the appointment of Augereau 
in the room of Hoche to the command of the ar- 
my on the Rhine, was so much disgusted by 
these See on his authority, that he wrote 

to Paris on the 25th of September 
‘Sept. 25, 1797, offering to resign the bois 
The Directory, on the 29th of September, re- 
tured an answer, positively forbidding the ces- 
sion of Venice to Austria ;+ upon which, Napo- 
deon, seeing his authority slipping from his 
hands, and a doubtful campaign about to begin 
without hesitation viglated his instructions, and 


signed the treaty fatal to Venice on the 18th of 


October. The whole infamy, therefore, of that 
proceeding rests on his head; the French Direc- 
tory is entirely blameless, except in not having 
had the courage to disown the treaty to which 
his signature was affixed.t : 
By this treaty the emperor ceded to France, 
Terms of the landers, and the line of the Rhine; 
treaty of Cam- he agreed to the territory of the Re- 
po Formio. public being extended to the sum- 
mit of the Maritime Alps; he consented to the 
establishment of the Cisalpine Republic, com- 
pene Lombardy, the duchies of Reggio, 
odena; Mirandola, Bologna, Ferrara, Romag- 
na, the Valteline, and the Venitian states as far 
as the Adige, comprising the territory of Bergamo, 
Brescia, Crema, and the Polesine.§ ‘The lonian 


* “Tt is evident,” said he, in that letter, “‘that the gov- 
ernment is resolved to act to me as they did to Pichegru. J 
beseech you, citizen, to appoint a successor to me, and ac- 
cept my resignation. No power on earth shall make me 
continue to serve a government which has given me such a 
scandalous proof of ingratitude, which I was far indeed 
from expecting.”* 

+ The resolution of the Directory, after the 18th Fructi- 
dor, not to spoliate Venice, was repeatedly and strongly ex- 
pressed. Barras wrote to Napoleon on the 8th of Septem- 
ber : “‘ Conclude a peace, but let it be an honourable one ; 
Jet Mantua fall to the Cisalpine Republic, but Venice not go 
to the emperor. That is the wish of the Directory, and of 
all true Republicans, and what the glory of the Republic re- 
quires.”+ Napoleon answered, on the 18th of September, 
“If your ultimatum is not to cede Venice to the emperor, I 
much fear peace will be impracticable, and yet Venice is the 
city of Italy most worthy of freedom, and hostilities will be 
resumed in the course of October.”{ The Directory re- 
plied, ‘‘ The government now is desirous of tracing out to 
you with precision its ultimatum, Austria has long desired 
to swallow up Italy, and to acquire maritime power. It is 
the interest of France to prevent both these designs. It is 
evident that, if the emperor acquires Venice, with its terri- 
torial possessions, he will secure an entrance into the whole 
of, Lombardy. We should be treating as if we had been 
conquered, independent of the disgrace of abandoning Ven- 
ice, which you describe as worthy of being free. What 
would posterity say of us if we surrender that great city, 
with its naval arsenals, to the emperor. Better a hundred 
times restore to him Lombardy, than pay such a price for 
it. Let us take the worst view of matters ;, Jet us suppose, 
what your genius and the valour of your army forbid us to 
fear, that we are conquered and driven out of Italy. In 
such a case, yielding only to force, our honour, at least, will 
be. safe ; we shall still have remained faithful to the true 
interests of France, and not incurred the disgrace of a per- 
fidy without excuse, as it will induce consequences more dis- 
‘astrous than the most unfavourable results of war. We 
feel the force of your objection, that you may not be able to 
resist the forces of the emperor ; but consider that your ar- 
amy would be still less so some months after the peace so 
imprudently and shamefully signed. Then would Austria, 
placed by our own hands in the centre of Italy, indeed take 
us at a disadvantage. The whole question comes to this: 
Shall we give up Italy to the Austrians? The French gov- 
ernment neither can or will do so: it would, in preference, 
incur all the hazards of war.”—See Confid. Corresp. de 
Napoleon, iv., 233, 235. 

+ Hard., iv., 529, 586, 890. 

§ Nap., iy., 265, 266. Daru, v., 432. 


* Confid. Despatch, 25th Sept., iv., 169. 
1 Barras, Secret Despatch, 8th Sept., 1797. 
t Secret Despatch, 18th Sept., iv., 164, 
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Islands, part of the Venitian territory, were ce- 
ded to France, which acquired Mantua, on the 
frontiers of the imperial states. in Italy, and 
Mayence, the bulwark of the Empire cn the 
Rhine. 

On the other hand, the Republic ceded to the 
emperor, in exchange for the states of Flanders, 
Istria, Dalmatia, the Venitian isles in the Adri- 
atic, the mouths of the Cattaro, the city of Ven- 
ice, and its continental possessions as far as the 
eastern shore of the Lake of Guarda, the line of 
the Adige, and that of the Po. By this.arrange- 
ment, Verona, Peschiera, and Porto Legnago 
fell into the hands of the Austrians, who lost in 
Flanders and Lombardy provinces, rich indeed, 
but distant, inhabited by 3,500,000 souls, and 1e- 
ceived in the Venitian states a territory of equal 
riches, with a great seaport, 3,400,000 souls, ly- 
ing close to the hereditary states,* besides an ac- 
quisition of nearly the same amount which they 
had made during the war on the side of Poland. 
The advantages of the treaty, therefore, how 
great soever to the conquerors, were in some de- 
gree also extended to the vanquished. 

Besides these public, the treaty contained many 
secret articles of nearly equal impor-. 
tance. The most material of these 
regarded the cession of Salzburg, 
with its romantic territory, to Austria, with the 
important towns of Inviertil and Wasseburg on 
the Inn, from Bavaria; the free navigation of the 
Rhine and the Meuse, the abandonment of the 
Frickthal by Austria to Switzerland, and the 
providing equivalents to the dispossessed princes 
on the left bank of the Rhine, on the right of that 
river. But it was expressly provided that ‘‘no 
acquisition should be proposed to the advantage 
of Prussia.” For the arrangement of these com- 
plicated objects, a convention was appointed, to 
meet at Rastadt, to settle the affairs of the Empire. 
Finally, it was agreed, “‘ that if either of the con- 
tracting powers should make acquisitions in 
Germany, the other should receive equivalents 
to the same amount.”’t 

Thus terminated the Italian campaigns of 
Napoleon—the most memorable of his military 
career, and which contributed so powerfully to 
fix his destinies and immortalize hisname. ‘The 
sufferings of Italy in these contests were extreme, 
and deeply did its people rue the fatal precipi- 
tance with which they had thrown themselves 
into the arms of Republican ambition.; _ Its ter- 
ritory was partitioned; its independence ruined; 
its galleries pillaged; the trophies of art had fol- 
lowed the car of victory; and the works of im- 
mortal genius, which no wealth could purchase, 
had been torn from their native seats, and vio- 
lently transplanted into a foreign soil. 


Secret articles 
of the treaty. 


* Jom., x., 254, 256. Nap.,iv., 266. Daru, v., 432, 433. 

+ Jom.,x., 254, 255. Nap.,iv., 266,267. Hard., iv.,591. 

+ The enormous sum of 120,000,000 francs, or about 
£5,000,000 sterling, was levied on its territory by the con- 
queror, in specie, in little more than twelve months—asum 
equal to £12,000,000 in Great Britain ; and the total amount 
extracted from the peninsula, in contributions and supplies, 
during the two years the war lasted, was no less than 
400,000,000 francs, or £16,000,000 sterling. This immense 
burden fell almost exclusively on the states to tne north of 
the Tiber, whose Republican ardour had been most decided.* 

§ It is remarkable how strongly, even at this early period, 
the mind of Napoleon was set upon two objects, which 
formed such memorable features in his future life, the expe- 
dition to Egypt, and interminable hostility to Great Britain. 

“ Why,” said he, in his letter to the Directory of the 13th 
of September, 1797, ‘do we not lay hold of Malta? Admiral 
Brueys could easily make himself master of it: 400 knights, 


* Jom,, Vie de Nap., i., 256. Nap., iv.) 281+ Hard., v., 11. 
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No words can paint the horror and consterna- 
tion which the promulgation of this 
treaty excited in Venice. The Dem- 
lication of that ocratic party, in particular, who 
treaty. had allied themselves with the 
French, compelled the government to abdicate, 
in order to make way for a Republican régime, 
and received a French garrison within their 
walls, bfoke out into the most vehement invec- 
tives against their former allies, and discovered, 
with tears of unavailing anguish, that those who 
join a foreigner to effect changes in the Constitu- 
tion of their country hardly ever escape sacrifi- 
cing its independence. But, whatever may have 
been the unanimity of feeling which this union 
of imperial rapacity with Republican treachery 
awakened among the Venitians, it was too late; 
with their own hands they had brought the ser- 
pent into their bosom, and they were doomed to 
perish from the eftects of their own revolutionary 
passions. With speechless sorrow they beheld 
the French, who occupied Venice, lower the 
standard of St. Mark, demolish the Bucentaur, 
pillage the arsenal, remove every vestige of in- 
dependence, and take down the splendid bronze 
horses, which’ for six hundred years had stood 
over the portico of the Church of St. Mark, to 
commemorate the capture of Constantinople by 
Jan. 18, 1798, the Venitian crusaders. When the 
"9" last doge appeared before the Aus- 
trian commissioner to take the oath of homage to 
the emperor, his emotion was such that he fell 
insensible to the ground; honouring thus, by the 
extremity of grief, the last act of national inde- 
penience.* Yet even in this catastrophe the 
fury of party appeared manifest, and a large por- 
tion of the people celebrated with transports of 
joy the victory over the Democratic faction, 
though it was obtained at the expense of the 
existence of their country. 

The fall of the oldest commonwealth in Eu- 
Great sensa- rope excited a general feeling of com- 
tion excited miseration throughout the civilized 
by this event world. Many voices were raised, 
in Europe. even in the legislative body of France, 
against this flagrant violation of the law of na- 


Horror inVen- 
ice at the pub- 


and, at the utmost, 500 men. compose the whole garrison of 
La Valette. The inhabitants, who amount to 100,000, are 
already well disposed towards us, for I have confiscated all 
the possessions of the order in Italy, and they are dying of 
famine. With Malta and Corfu, we should soon be masters 
of the Mediterranean. 

“Should we, on making peace with England, he com- 
pelled to give up the Cape of Good Hope, it will be abso- 
lutely necessary to take possession of Egypt. That country 
never belonged to any European power ; the Venitians even 
there had only a precarious authority. We might embark 
-from hence with 25,000 men, escorted by eight or ten ships 
of the line or frigates, and take possession of it. Egypt does 
not belong to the Grand Signior.”—Letter Conjfid., 13th 
Sept., 1797—Corresp. Confid., iv., 175. 

His inveterate hostility to England was equally early and 
strongly expressed. In enumerating the reasons which in- 
duced him to sign the treaty of Campo Formio, he con- 
cludes; “ Finally, we are still at war with England; that 
enemy is great enough, without adding another. The Aus- 
trians are heavy and avaricious ; no people on earth are less 
active or dangerous, with a view to our military affairs, than 
they are ; the English, on the contrary, are generous, intri- 
guing, enterprising. It is indispensable for our, government 
to destroy the English monarchy, or it will infallibly be 
overturned by the intrigues and the corruption of these ac- 
tive izianders. The present moment offers to our hands a 
noble euterprise. Let us concentrate all our activity on the 
marine, and destroy England; that done, Europe is at our 
feet.” Letter Confid. to the Directory, dated Passeriano, 18th 
October, 1797—Confid. Corresp. de Napoleon, iv., 212. 

Tn reality, it was his desire to acquire the harbour and 
naval ree urces of Venice for his projected expedition 
against Egypt and Great Britain: that was one main induce- 
ment with Napoleon to treat wth such unexampled severity 
that’unhappy repvblic, * Daru, v., 442, 443. 
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tions. Independently of the feelings of jealousy, 


which were naturally awakened by the aggran-- 


dizement of two belligerent powers at the expense 
of a neutral state, it was impossible to contem- 
plate, without emotion, the overthrow of that il- 
lustrious Republic, which had contributed in so 
powerful a manner to the return of civilization 
in Europe. No modern state, from so feeble an 
origin, had risen to such eminence ; nor with 
such limited resources made so glorious a stand 
against the tide of barbaric invasion. Without. 
inquiring what right either France or Austria 
had to partition its territories, men contemplated 
only its long existence, its illustrious deeds, its 
constancy in misfortune; they beheld its anni- 
hilation with a mingled feeling of terror and pity, 
and sympathized with the sufferings of a people,. 
who, after. fourteen hundred years of independ- 
ence, were doomed to pass irrevocably under a 
stranger’s yoke.* poy 
In contemplating this memorable event, it is 
difficult to say whether most indignation is to be 
felt at the perfidy of France, the cupidity of Aus-- 


tria, the weakness of the Venitian aristocracy, 


or the insanity of the Venitian people. 
For the conduct of Napoleon no possible apol- 


ogy can be found.t He firstexcited ppp, mous con-— 


the revolutionary spirit to such a duct of Napo-: 
degree in all the Italian possessions leon in this 
of the Republic, at the very time that ‘ansaction. 


* Darnu, v., 436, 437. 

t The French entered the Venitian territory with the 
declaration, ‘‘ The French army, to follow the wreck of the 
Austrian army, must pass over the Republic of Venice ; but 
it will never forget that ancient friendship unites the two 
Republics, Religion, government, customs, and: property 
will be respected. The general-in-chief engages the gov- 
ernment to make known these sentiments to the people, in 
order that confidence may cement that friendship which has 
so long united the two nations.”* On the 10th of March, 
1797, after the Democratic revolt had broken out in Brescia,. 
Napoleon wrote to the Venitian governor of Verona: ‘I am. 
truly grieved at the disturbances which have occurred at 
Verona, but trust that, through the wisdom of your meas- 
ures, no blood will be shed. The senate of Venice need 
be under no sort of disquietude, as they must be thoroughly 
persuaded of the loyalty and good faith of the French gov- 
ernment, and the desire which we have to live in good friend- 
ship with your Republic.”t On the 24th of March, 1797, 
he wrote to the Directory, after giving an account of the 
civil war in the Venitian states, ‘‘ M. Pisaro, chief sage of 
the Republic of Venice, has just been here, regarding the- 
events in Brescia and Bergamo, the people of which towns. 
have disarmed the Venitian garrisons, and overturned their 
authorities. I had need of all my prudence; for it is not 
when we require the whole succours of Friuli, and of the 
good-will of the Venitian government, to supply us with pro- 
visions in the Alpine defiles, that it is expedient to come to 
a rupture. I told Pisaro that the Directory would never 
forget that the Republic of Venice was the ancient ally of 
France, and that our desire was fixed to protect it to the ut- 
most of our power. I only besought him to spare the effu- 
sion of blood. We parted the best of friends. He appear- 
ed perfectly satisfied with my reception. The great point 
in all this affair is to gain time.”t On the 5th of April he 
wrote again to Pisaro: ‘‘ The French Republic does not 
pretend to interfere in the internal dissensions of Venice ; 
but the safety of the army requires that I should not over- 
look any enterprises hostile to its interests.”’6 

Having thus, to the very last moment, kept up the pre- 
tended system of friendship for Venice, Napoleon no sooner 
found himself relieved by the armistice of Leoben, on the 
8th of April, from the weight of the Austrian war, than he 
threw oft the mask. On the day after the ar- 4.16 | 
mistice was signed, he issued a proclamation to ~P™ Weite 
the people of the continental possessions of Venice, in which 
he said, ‘* The government of Venice offers you no security 
either for persons or property ; and it has, by indifference 
to your fate, provoked the just indignation of the French 
government. If the Venitians rule you by the right of con- 
quest, I will free you ; if by usurpation, I will restore your 
rights.” || And, having thus roused the whole population 
of the cities of Venitian terra firma to revolt, he next pro- 


t Ib. ii, 459, 


* Parl. Deb., xxxiy., 1938, 


§ Tbe fii, 20 ¥ Cor. Conf., ii, 475, 
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they were fed and clothed by the bounty of its 
government, that disturbances became unavoid- 


ceeded to hand over all these towns to Austria, by the third 
clause of the preliminaries of Leoben, which assigned to 
the Emperor of Austria “ the whole Venitian territory situ- 
ated between the Mincio, the Po, and the Austrian states.’* 

Nor did the duplicity of Napoleon rest here. On the 16th 
of May, he concluded the treaty with the Venitian Repub- 
Tic, already mentioned, the first article of which was, 
“ There shall be henceforth peace and good understanding 
between France and the Veuitian Republic.”t The object 
of Napoleon in signing this treaty is unfolded in his secret 
despatch to the Directory three days afterward. ‘‘ You will 
receive,” says he, ‘ herewith the treaty which I have con- 
cluded with the Republic of Venice, in virtue of which, 
General Baraguay d’Hhlliers, with 16,000 men, has taken 
possession of the city. Ihave had several objects in view 
in concluding this treaty. 1. To enter into the town with- 
out difficulvy, and be in a situation to extract from it what- 
ever we desire, under pretence of executing the secret arti- 
cles. 2. To be ma situation, if the treaty with the emper- 
or should not finally be ratified, to apply to our purposes all 
the resources of the city. 3. To avoid every species of odi- 
um in violating the preliminaries relative to the Venitian 
territory, and, at the same time, to gain pretexts which 
may facilitate their execution. 4. To calm all that may be 
said in Europe, since it will appear that our occupation of 
Venice is but a momentary operation, solicited by the Veni- 
tians themselves. The pope is eighty-three, and alarming- 
ly ill. The moment I heard of that, I pushed forward all the 
Poles in the army to Bologna, from whence I shall advance 
them to Ancona.’”’+ His intentions towards Venice were 
farther summed up in these words, in his despatch to the 
Directory of the 25th of May: ‘t Venice must fall to those 
to whom we give the Italian continent ; but, meanwhile, we 
will take its vessels, strip its arsenals, destroy its bank,-and 
keep Corfu and Ancona.’’§ 

Still keeping up the feigned appearance of protection to 
Venice, Napoleon wrote to the municipality of that town on 
the 26th of May: ‘The treaty concluded at Milan may, 
in the mean time, be signed by the municipality, and the 
secret articles by three members. In every circumstance I 
suall do what lies in my power to give you proofs of my de- 
sire to consolidate your liberties, and to see unhappy Italy 
at length assume the place to which it is entitled in the 
theatre of the world, free and independent of all strangers.”’|| 
Soon after, he wrote to General Baraguay d’Hilliers, June 
13: “ You will, upon the receipt of this, present yourself 
to the provisional government of Venice, and represent to 
them that, in conformity to the principles which now unite 
the Republic of France to that of Venice, and the tmmedzate 
protection which the Republic of France gives to that of Ven- 
ice, it is indispensable that the maritime forces of the Re- 
public be put ona respectable footing. Under this pretext 
you will take possession of everything ; taking care, at the 
same time, to live in good intelligence with the Venitians, 
and to engage in our service all the sailors of the Republic, 
making“ use constantly of the Venitian name. In short, you 
must manage so as to transport all the naval stores and ves- 
sels in the harbour of Venice to Toulon. By a secret arti- 
cle of the treaty, the Venitians are bound to furnish to the 
French Republic three millions worth of stores for the ma- 
rine of Toulon ; but my intention is to take possession, for 
the French Republic, of ALL the Venitian vessels and all the 
naval stores, for the use of Toulon.”J 

These orders were too faithfully executed ; and, when ey- 
ery article of naval and military stores had been swept away 
from Venice, Napoleon, without hesitation, assigned away 
his Revolutionary allied Republic, which he had engaged to 
defend, to the aristocratic power of Austria. The history 
of the world contains no blacker page of perfidy and dis- 
simulation. 

It is in vain to allege that the spoliation of Venice was oc- 
easioned and justified by their attack on the rear of the 
French army at Verona. The whole continental posses- 
sions of the Republic were assigned to Austria by Napo- 
Jeon at Leoben, four days before that event took place, and 
when nothing had occurred in the Venitian states but the 
contests between the aristocratic and Democratic factions, 
which had been stirred up by the secret emissaries of Na- 
poleon himself. i c 

His conduct throughout this transaction appears to have 
been governed by one principle, and that was, to secure 
such pretexts for a rupture with Venice as might afford a 
decent ground for making its territories the holocaust which 
would, at any time, bribe Austria into a peace, and extri- 
cate the French army from any peril into which it might 
have fallen. Twice did the glittering prize answer this 
purpose ; once, when it brought about the armistice of Leo- 
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-able, and then aided the rebels, and made the ef-- 


forts of the government to crush the insurrection. 
the pretext for declaring war against the state. 
He then excited to the uttermost the Democratic 
spirit in the capital, took advantage of it to para-- 
lyze the defences and overturn the government 
of the country; established a new constitution 
on a highly popular basis, and signed a treaty on. 
the 16th of May, at Milan, by which, on payment 
of a heavy ransom, he agreed to maintain the in-- 
dependence of Venice under its new and Revo- 
lutionary government. Having thus committed 
all his supporters in the state irrevocably in the 
cause of freedom, and got possession of the capi- 
tal, as that of an allied and friendly power; he 
plundered it of everything valuable it possessed, 
and then united with Austria in partitioning the- 
Republic,* took possession of one half of its ter 
ritories for France and the Cisalpine Republic, 
and handed over the other half, with the capital 
and its burning Democrats, to the most aristo~ 
cratic government in Europe. ; 
These transactions throw as important a light 
upon the moral as the intellectual character of 
Napoleon. To find a parallel to the dissimula- 
tion and rapacity by which his conduct to Ven- 
ice was characterized, we must. search the an-- 
nals of Italian treachery: the history of the na-- 


ben, and saved Napoleon from the ruin which otherwise 
must have befallen him; and again, at Campo Formio, by- 
relieving him from a war to which he himself confesses his. 
forces were unequal, 

When M. Villetort, the secretary of the French legation 
at Venice, remonstrated with Napoleon upon the abandon- 
ment of that Republic, he replied, in words containing, it is 
to be feared, too faithfula picture of the degradation of mod- 
ern Italy. “The French Republic is bound by no treaty to 
sacrifice our interests and advantages to those of Venice. 
Never has France adopted the maxim of making war for 
other nations. I should like to see the principle of philoso- 
phy or morality which should command us to sacrifice for- 
ty thousand French, contrary alike to the declared wishes 
of France and its obvious interests. I know well that it 
costs nothing to a handful of declaimers, whom I cannot 
better characterize than by calling them madmen, to rave: 
about the establishment. of republics everywhere. I wish 
these gentlemen would make a winter campaign. RBesides,. 
the Venitian nation no longer exists.* Divided into as many 
separate interests as it contains cities, effeminated and cor- 
rupted, not less cowardly than hypocritical, the people of 
Italy, but especially the Venitians, are totally unfit for free-- 
dont.” 

The same idea i¢ expressed ina letter, about the same pe- 
riod, to Talleyrand. ‘* You little know the people of Italy . 
they are not worth the sacrifice of forty thousand French- 
men. ‘I see by your letters that you are constantly labour- 
ing under adelusion. You suppose that liberty can do great 
things to a base, cowardly, and superstitious people. You 
wish me to perform miracles; I have not the art of doing 
so. Since coming into Italy, I have derived little, if any,. 
support from the loye of the Italian people for liberty and 
equality. Ihave not in my army a single Italian, except- 
ing fifteen hundred rascals, swept from the streets of its 
towns, who are good for nothing but pillage, Everything, 
excepting what you must say in proclamations and public 
speeches, is here mere romance.”’—Letter to Talleyrand, 
Passeriano, 17th Oct., 1797—Corresp. Confid., iv., 206. 

It only remains to add to this painful narrative of Italian 
duplicity, that, haying no farther occasion for the services 
of Landrieux, whom he had employed to stir up the revolt 
in the Italian cities, and having discovered evidence that he 
had been in correspondence with the Venitian government, 
Napoleon himself denounced him to the Directory. Au-- 
thentic evidence had been discovered of the double part 
which he acted in that disgraceful transaction by the 
French commissioners, who examined the Venitian ar- 
chives, and Napoleon, in consequence, on the 15th of No- 
vember, wrote to the Directory, “‘ Landrieur excited the re- 
volt in Brescia and Bergamo, and was paid for it ; but, at 
the same time, he privately informed the Venitian govern- 
ment of what was going on, and was paid by them too,. 
Perhaps you will think it right to make an example of such 
a rascal, and, at all events, not to employ him again. sf 

* Parl. Hist., xxxiv., 1338. 
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tions to the north of the Alps, abounding, as it 
does, in deeds of atrocity, is stained by no similar 
act of combined duplicity and violence. This 
opens a new and hitherto unobserved feature in 
his character, which is in the highest degree im- 
ortant. The French Republican writers uni- 
Pemby represent his Italian campaigns as the 
most pure and glorious period of his history, and 
portray his character, at first almost. perfect, as 
gradually deteriorated by the ambition and pas- 
sions consequent on the attainment of supreme 
power. This was in some respects true, but in 
others the reverse; his character never again 
appears so perfidious as during his earlier years ; 
and, contrary to the usual case, it was in some 
particulars improved by the possession of regal 
power, and to the last moment of his life was 
progressively throwing off many of the unworthy 
qualities by which it was at first stained. Ex- 
traordinary as this may appear, abundant evi- 
dence of it will be found in the sequel of this 
work. It was the same with Augustus, whose 
early life, disgraced by the proscriptions and hor- 
rors of the triumvirate, was almost overlooked in 
the wisdom and beneficence of his imperial rule. 
Wor is it difficult to perceive in what principle 
of our nature the foundation is laid for so singu- 
Jar an inversion of the causes which usually de- 
base the human mind. It is the terrible effect of 
revolution, as Madame de Staél has well observed, 
to obliterate altogether the ideas of right. and 
‘wrong, and instead of the eternal distinctions of 
morality and religion, to apply no other test in 
general estimation to public actions but. success.* 
dt was out of this corrupted atmosphere that the 
mind of Napoleon, like that of Augustus, at first 
arose, and it was then tainted by the revolution- 
ary profligacy of the. times; but with the posses- 
sion of supreme power he was called to nobler 
employments, relieved from the necessity of com- 
mitting iniquity for the sake of advancement, and 
‘brought into contact with men professing and 
acting on more elevated principles; and in the 
discharge of such duties, he cast off many of the 
stains of his early career. This observation is 
no impeachment of the character of Napoleon; 
on the contrary, it is its best vindication. His 
virtues and talents were his own; his vices, in 
gpart at least, the fatal bequest of the Revolution. 
The conduct of Austria, if less perfidious, was 
» not less a violation of every principle 
And of Aus- of public right. Venice, dianeh iene 
wavering and irresolute, was at length 
committed in open hostilities with the French 
Republic. She had secretly nourished the im- 
*perial as well as the Republican forces; she had 
‘given no cause of offence to the allied powers; 
she had been dragged—late, indeed, and unwil- 
lingly, but irrevocably—into a contest with the 
Republican forces; and if she had committed any 
fault, it was in favour of the cause in which 
Ausiria was engaged.t+ Generosity, in such 
circumstances, would have prompted a noble 
power to throw the weight of its influence in fa- 
vour of its unfortunate neighbour, Justice for- 
bade that it should do anything to aggravate its 
fate; but to share in its spoliation, to seize upon 
its capital, and extinguish its existence, is an act 
of rapacity for which no apology can he offered 
and which must-foreyer form a foul stain on the 
Austrian annals. 
Nor can the aristocracy of Venice be absolved 


* Réy. Franc., ii., 264. 
+ Proclamation of the senate of Venice, April 12, 1798. 
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from their full share of the blame con- Weakness of 
sequent on the destruction of their the Venitian 
country. It was clearly pointed out aristocracy. 
to them; and they might have known that the 
contest in which Europe was engaged with 
France was one of such a kind as to admit of 
no neutrality or compromise; that those’ who 
were not with the Democratic party were against 
them; that their exclusive and ancient aristocra- 
‘cy was, in an especial manner, the object of Re- 
publican jealousy; and that, if they were fortu- 
nate enough to escape destruction at the hands 
of the French armies, they certainly could not 
hope to avoid it from their own revolutionary 
subjects. . Often, during the course of the strug- 
gle, they held the balance of power in their 
hands, and might have interposed with decisive 
effect in behalf of the cause which was ultimate- 
ly to be their own. Had they put their armies 
on a war footing, and joined the Austrians when 
the scales of war hung even at Castiglione, Ar- 
cola, or Rivoli, they might have rolled back the 
tide of revolutionary conquest, and secured to 
themselves and their country an honoured and 
independent existence. They did not do so; 
they pursued that timid policy which is ever the 
most perilous in presence of danger; they shrunk 
from a contest which honour and duty alike re- 
quired, and were, in consequence, assailed by 
the revolutionary tempest when they had no 
longer the power to resist it, and doomed to de- 
struction amid the maledictions of their country- 
men and the contempt of their enemies. 

Last in the catalogue of political delinquency, 
the popular party are answerable for psanity of 
the indulgence of that insane and un- the: Dewot 
patriotic spirit of faction, which never cratic pai- 
fails, in the end, to bring ruin upon *Y: 
those who indulge it. Following the phantom 
of Democratic ambition; forgetting all the ties 
of kindred and country in the pursuit of popular 
exaltation, they leagued with the stranger against 
their native land, and paralyzed the’state in the 
moment of its utmost peril, by the fatal passions 
which they introduced into its bosom. With 
their own hands they tore down the venerable 
ensign of St. Mark; with their own oars they 
ferried the invaders across the Lagunz, which 
no enemy had passed for fourteen hundred 
years ;* with their own arms they subjugated 
the senate of their country, and compelled, in the 
last extremity, a perilous and disgraceful sub- 
mission to the enemy. They received, in con- 
sequence, the natural and appropriate reward of 
such conduct, the contempt of their enemies, the 
hatred of their friends; the robbery of their tro- 
phies, the partition of their territory, the extine- 
tion of their liberties, and the annihilation of 
their country. 

What a contrast to this timid and vacillating 
conduct in the rulers, and these fla-. striking a 
gitious passions in the people of trast exhibit- 
Venice, does the firmness of the edatthe same 
British government, and the spirit Period by ihe 
of the British people, afford at this peopleof 


‘ people of Eng- 
juncture! They, too, were coun- land. 


* The last occasion on which the Place of St, Mark had 
seen the transalpine soldiers was when the French cru- 
saders knelt to the Venitian people to implore succour from 
that opulent republic in the last crusade against the infi- 
dels in the Holy Land. The unanimous shout of approba- 
tion in the assembled multitude, “It is the will of God |. It 
is the will of God !” led to that cordial union of these two 
powers which overturned the throne of Constantinople 
“Maximus,” says Bacon, “ innovator tempus.”—See Gin. 
BON, chap, lx. 
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selled to temporize in danger, or yield to the 
tempter; they, too, were shaken in credit, and 
 geniiiees by revolt; they, too, were assailed by 

emocratic ambition, and urged to conciliate and 
yield as the only means of salvation. The Ve- 
nitian aristocracy did what the British aristocra- 
ey was urged to do, They cautiously abstained 
from hostilities with the revolutionary power; 
they did nothing to coerce the spirit of disaffec- 
tion in their own dominions;’ they yielded, at 
length, to the demands of the populace, and ad- 
mitted a sudden and portentous change in the in- 
ternal structure of the Constitution. Had the 
British government done the same, they might 
have expected similar results to thosé which 
there took place; to see the revolutionary spirit 
acquire irresistible force, the means of national 
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resistance prostrated by the divisions of those 
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who should wield them, and the state become an’ | 


easy prey to the ambition of those neighbouring 
powers who had fomented its passions to prolit 
by its weakness. From the glorious result of 
the firmness of the one, and the miserable con- 
sequences of the pusillanimity of the other, a 
memorable lesson may be learned both by rulers 


‘and nations: that courage in danger is often the 
most prudent as well as the most honourable 


course; that periods of foreign peril are never 
those in which considerable internal changes can 
with safety be adopted; and that, whatever may 
be the defects of government, they are the worst 
enemies of their country who league with foreign 
nations for their redress, 
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Tue different eras of the Revolution which 
have hitherto been traced, show the progress of 


the principles of Democracy through Retrospect of 
their natural stages of public trans- the previous 
ports, moneyed insecurity, financial changes of the 
embarrassment, arbitrary confisca- Revolution. 
cation, general distress, plebeian insurrection, 
sanguinary oppression, civil warfare, and mili- 
tary despotism. It remains to examine its prog- 
ress during the receding tide; to trace the de- 
clining and enfeebled efforts of Republican fury 
during the period when its desolating effects had 
become generally known, and the public strength 
refused to lend its aid to the ambition and the 
illusions of individuals. During this period it is 
evident that the chief desire of the human mind 
is for repose; the contentions, the miseries of 
former years rise up in fearful remembrance to 
all classes of citizens; the chimera of equality 
can no longer seduce—the illusion of power no 
longer mislead; and men, bitterly suffering under 
the consequences of former error, eagerly range 
themselves under any government which prom- 
ises to save them from “the worst of tyrannies, 
the tyranny of a multitude of tyrants.”’* 

To effect the maximum of freedom, with the 
minimum of Democracy, is the great mee ¢ 
problem of civil government, just f.ccqom with 
as the chief object of war is to:attain minimum of 
the greatest possible national secu- Democracy, 
rity, at the smallest expenditure of the great ob- 
human life. The Democratic pas- 7,4. eV" 
sion is frequently necessary to sus- 
tain the conflicts of freedom, just as the military 
spirit is often necessary to purchase national inde- 
pendence, and always essential to its security ; but 
it is not a less evil in itself, if not kept under due 
restraint, than the savage passion for the destruc- 
tion of the species. When too vehemently ex- 
cited, it often becomes an evil incomparably 
greater than the political grievances which awa- 
kened its fury. Great national objects some- 
times cannot be achieved without the excitation 
of this passion, because it is desire, and not rea- 
son, which ever governs the masses of mankind ; 
but when it becomes the ruling power, the last 
extremities of suffering are at hand. Like all 
other passions, however, whether in the individ- 
ual or society, it cannot be indulged to excess 
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without inducing evils which speedily terminate 
its ascendency, and punish the delinquencies to 
which it has given rise. The Democratic pas- 
sion is to nations what the desire of licentious 
freedom is to the individual: it bears the same 
relation to the principle of genuine liberty, as 
the chastened attachment of marriage, which 
“peoples heaven,” does to the wild excesses of 
lust, which finds inmates for hell. The fleeting 
enjoyments of guilt are speedily lost in its lasting 
pains; the extravagance of Democratic ambition, 
if it obtains unresisted sway, invariably termi- 
nates, before the expiry of a few years, in uni- 
yersal suffering. 

Nature never intended that the great body of 
mankind should be immediately con- 


ision of ° ‘ 
ee d in government, because their 


nature against Cerne 


the evil of intellects and information are un- 
Democratic equal to, and their situation incon- 
anarchy. sistent with, the task. Useful and 


necessary as a check upon the government of 
others, they bring about the greatest calamities 
when they become the governors themselves , 
respectable, virtuous, and useful when employed 
in their proper sphere, they become dangerous 
and irrational when called to the exercise of du- 
ties which do not belong to them. As political 
passions cannot be indulged by a large portion 
of mankind without destroying both their use- 
fulness and their felicity, she has wisely provided 
for their speedy and effectual extinction in the 
necessary consequence of the effects which they 
produce. The insecurity, privations, and suffer- 
ing which they induce, unavoidably lead to mili- 
tary despotism. Some Democratic states, as 
Milan, Florence, and Sienna, to terminate their 
dissensions, have voluntarily submitted to the 
yoke of a military leader; others have fallen 
under his dominion at the close of a sanguinary 
period of domestic strife; all have, in one way 
or other, expelled the deadly venom from the 
system; and to shun the‘horrors of anarchy, 
shielded themselves under the lasting government 
of the sword. 

The illusions of Republicanism were now dis- 


Se ete pelled in France; men had passed 


public mind ' 
and manners lived so long in a few years, that all 


inFrance in their pristine ideas were overturn- 
op Posinning ed. ‘The rule of the middling class 

; and of the multitude had success- 
ively passed like a rapid and bloody phantasma- 
goria. The age was far removed from France 
of the 14th of July, 1789, with its enthusiastic 


feelings, its high resolves, its ardent aspirations, | 


its popular magistrates, and its buoyant popula- 
tion; it was still farther removed from France 
of the 10th of August, when a single class had 
usurped the whole authority. of the state, and 
borne to the seat of government its vulgar man- 
ners and sanguinary ideas—its distrust of all 
above, and its severity to all beneath itself. So- 
ciety emerged, weakened and disjointed, from 
the-chaos of revolution; and in despair of effect- 
ing any real amelioration in the social system, 
all classes rushed with unbounded vehemence 
into the enjoyments of private life. The elegan- 
ces of opulence, long suspended, were resumed 
with unprecedented alacrity; balls, festivities, 
and theatres frequented with more avidity than 
in the most corrupted era of the monarchy; it 
seemed as if the nation, long famished, was 
quenching its thirst in the enjoyments of exist- 
ence. Public affairs had an air of tranquillity 
which singularly contrasted with the disasters of 


through so many vicissitudes, and. 
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former years: the emigrants returned in crowds, 
with a confidence which afterward proved fatal. 
to them. AJ] women were in transports at the 
auspicious change. Horror at the Jacobins re- 
stored the sway of the rich; the recollection of 
the clubs, the influence of the saloons; female 
charms resumed their ascendency with the re- 
turn of pacific ideas, and the passion for en- 
joyment, freed from the dread of death and 
the restraints of religion, was indulged without 
control. Manners never were more corrupted 
than under the rule of the Directory—luxury 
never more prodigal—passion never more unre- 
strained; society resumed its wonted order, not 
by repentance for crime, but a change of its di- 
rection. This is the natural termination of pop- 
ular effervescence; the transition is easy from. 
the extravagance of Democracy to the corrup- 
tions of sensuality, because both proceed from 
the indulgence of individual passion; it is ex— 
tremely difficult from either to the love of genu- 
ine freedom, because that implies a sacrifice of 
both to patriotic feeling. The age of Nero soon 
succeeded the strife of Gracchus; but ages re-- 
yolved, and a different race of mankind was es- 
tablished before that of Fabricius was restored.* 
The deputies were regarded with the utmost 
solicitude by all parties upon the pirst proceed- 
completion of the elections. . The ings of the le-- 
third part who' were newly chosen, sislature. 
according to the provision of the Constitution, 
represented with tolerable fidelity the opinions 
and wishes of the people who had now become 
influential in France. They consisted not of 
those extraordinary and intrepid men who shine 
in the outset of the Revolutionary tempest, but 
of those more moderate characters who, in poli- 
tics equally as the fine arts, succeed to the ve- 
hemence of early passion; who take warning by 
past error, and are disposed only to turn the ex- 
isting state of things to the best account for their’ 
individual advantage. But their influence was 
inconsiderable compared. with that of the two: 
thirds who remained from the old assembly, and 
who, both from their habits of business and ac- 
quired celebrity, continued to have the principal 
direction of public affairs.t 
_ The whole deputies having assembled, ac- 
cording to the directions of the Con- d 
stitution, chose by ballot 250 of their Seow eene 
number, all above forty, and mar- 
ried, to form the Council of the Ancients. They 
afterward proceeded to the important task of 
choosing the directors; and after some hesitation, 


the choice fell on Barras, Rewbell, Lareveillere- 


Lepaux, Letourneur, and Sidéyes; but upon the 
last declining the proffered honour, Carnot was. 
chosen in his stead. These five individuals im- 
mediately proceeded to the exercise of their new 
sovereignty.t 

Though placed at the head of so great a state, 
the situation of the directors was at first sur- 
rounded with difficulties. When they took pos- 
session of their apartments in the Luxembourg, 
they found scarce any furniture in the rooms:;§ 
a single table, an inkstand and paper, and four 
straw chairs, constituted the whole establishment 
of those who were about to enter on the manage - 
ment of the greatest republic in existence. The 
incredible embarrassment of the finances, the 
critical state of the armies, the increasing dis- 


* Mignet, ii., 401. Th., viii. 67,75. D?Abr., ii., 86, 94, 
158, 164. + Th., 76, 77... Mig., 11.,400. + 'Th., viii., 78 

§ Bailleul, ii., 275, 281.° Examen de Mad. de Staél, sur 
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contents of the people, did not deter them from 
undertaking the discharge of their perilous du- 
ties. They resolved unanimously that they 
would make head against all the difficulties in 
which the state was involved, or perish in the at- 
tempt, 

Barras was the one of the Directory who was 
most qualified by his character and 
previous services to take the lead in 
the government. Naturally indolent, 
haughty, and voluptuous; accessible to corrup- 
tion, profligate, and extravagant; ill qualified 
for the fatigues and the exertion of ordinary busi- 
ness, he was yet possessed of the firmness, de- 
cision, and audacity which fitted him to be a 
leader of iniportance in perilous emergencies. 
His lofty stature, commanding air, and insinua- 
ting manners were calculated to impose upon 
the vulgar, often ready to be governed in civil 
dissensions as much by personal qualities as 
mental superiority; whilé the eminent services 
which he had rendered to the Thermidorian par- 
ty on the fall of Robespierre, and his distin- 
guished conduct and decisive success on the re- 
volt of the sections, gave him considerable in- 
Rewbell fluence with more rational ‘politicians. 

* Rewbell, an Alsacian by birth, and a 
lawyer by profession, was destitute of either 
firmness. or eloquence; but he owed his. eleva- 
tion to his habits of business, his knowledge of 
forms, and the pertinacity with which he repre- 
sented the feelings of the multitude, often in the 
close of revolutionary convulsions envious of 
distinguished ability. Lareveillere 
Lepaux, a sincere Republican, who 
had joined the Girondists on the day 
of their fall, and preserved, under the proscrip- 
tion of the Jacobins, the same principles which 
he had embraced during their ascendency, was 
blessed by nature with a mild and gentle dispo- 
sition, which fitted him to be the ornament of 
private society; but he was weak and irresolute 
in public conduct, totally destitute of the quali- 
ties requisite in a statesman, strongly tinged 
with the irreligious fanaticism of the age, and 
perpetually dreaming of establishing the author- 
ity of natural religion on the ruins of the Chris- 

tian faith. Letourneur, an old officer 
Letourneur. of artillery, had latterly supplied the 
place of Carnot in the Committee of Public 
Safety, but without possessing his abilities; and 
when Carnot came in place of Siéyes, he receiv- 
ed the department of the marine and the colo- 
nies.* 

The first object of the Directory was to calm 
First meas- the passions, the fury of which had so 
ures of the long desolated France. This was no 
Directory. easy task; the more especially as, 
with the exception of Carnot, there was not one 
of them either a man of genius or of any con- 
siderable reputation; the cruel effect of a revo- 
lution, which in a few years had cut off whole 
generations of ability, and swept away all, save 
in the military career, that could either command 
respect or ensure success. Their principles were 
Republican, and they had all voted for the death 
of the king in the convention, and consequently 
their elevation gave great joy to the Democratic 
party, who had conceived great disquietude from 
the recent formidable insurrection and still me- 
nacing language of the Royalists. The leaders 
of that party, defeated, but not humbled, had 


Barras. His 
character. 


Lareveillere 
Lepaux. 
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great influence in the metropolis, and their fol- 
lowers seemed rather proud of the perils they had 
incurred, than subdued by the defeat they had 
sustained.* ‘ 
Within and without they were surrounded by. 
difficulties. The Revolution had left gytreme diffie.- 
everything in.the most miserable sit- culties of their 
uation. ‘The treasury was empty ; situation. 
the people starving; the armies destitute; the 
generals discouraged. ‘The progress of the pub- 
lic disorders had induced that extreme abuse of. 
paper money, which seems the engine employed 
by nature, in revolutionary disorders, to bring 
salutary suffering home to every individual, even 
of the humblest rank in society. The revenue 
had almost ceased to be collected, and the public 
necessities were provided for merely by a daily 
issue of paper, which every morning was sent 
forth from the public treasury, still dripping wet 
trom the manufactory of the preceding night. 
The sale of all kinds of ogee had ceased, , 
from the effect of the law of the maximum and 
forced contributions; and the subsistence of Par- 
is and the other great towns was obtained mere- 
ly by compulsory requisitions, for which the 


‘unfortunate peasants received only paper, worth 


not a thousandth part of the value at which they 
were compelled to accept it. Finally, the armies, 
destitute of everything, and unfortunate at the 
close of the campaign, were discontented and de- 
jected.t 

The brilliant successes by which Napoleon re- 
stored the military affairs of the Republic have 
been already considered.+ But in the course of 
their labours, they were successively assailed by 
the different factions whose strife had brought 
the country to this miserable condition, and they 
owed their victory over both only to the public 
torpor which recent experience of the suffering 
they had endured had produced.$ 

One of their first acts was a deed of humani- 
ty—the liberation of the daughter of Liberation of , 
Louis XVI. from the melancholy the Duchesse 
prison where she had been confined ?Angouléme, 
since her parents’ death. This illustrious prin- 
cess, interesting alike for her unparalleled mis- 
fortunes and the resignation with which she bore 
them, after having discharged, as long as the 
barbarity of her-persecutors would permit, every 
filial and sisterly duty; after having seen her 
father, her mother, her aunt, and her brother 
successively torn from her arms to be consigned 
to destruction, had been detained in solitary con- 


‘| finement since the days of Robespierre, and was 


still ignorant of the fate of those she had so ten- 
derly loved. The Directory, yield- 4, |. oy. 
ing at length to the feelings of hu- changed for the 
manity, agreed to exchange her for deputies deliv- 
the deputies who had been deliver- ered up baa 
ed up by Dumourier to the Impe- TyY595, ~ °°” 
rialists; and on the 19th of De- ’ R 
cember, 1795, this remnant of the royal captives 
left the prison where she had been detained since 
the 10th of August, 1792, and proceeded by rapid 
journeys to Bale, where she was exchanged for 
the Republican commissioners, and received by 
the Austrians with the honour due to her rank. 
Her subsequent restoration and second banish- 
ment will form an interesting episode in the 
concluding part of this work.Il 

The first measure of the Directory for the re- 
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Cessation of Lief of the finances was to obtain a! 
the distribu- decree authorizing the cessation of 
tion of food. the distribution of rations to the peo- 
_ ple, which were thenceforward to be continued 
only to the most necessitous classes, This 
great measure, the first symptom of emancipa- 
tion from the tyranny of the mob of the metropo- 
lis, was boldly adopted; and though the .discon- 
tents to which it gave rise appeared in the con- 
spiracy of Babceuf, it was successfully carried 
into effect.* . 
After various ies attempts to return to 
__., a metallic circulation, the government 
bones be gg found itself obliged to continue the is- 
* sue of assignats. The quantity in cir- 
culation at length rose in January, 1796, to for- 
ty-five milliards, or about £2,000,000,000 ster- 
ling; and the depreciation became so excessive, 
that a milliard, or a thousand million of francs, 
produced only a million in metallic currency: in 
other words, the paper money had fallen to a 
thousandth part of its nominal value. To stop 
this enormous evil, the government adopted the 
plan of issuing a new kind of paper money, to be 
called territorial mandates, which were intended 
to retire the assignats at the rate of thirty for one. 
This was, in truth, creating a new kind of assig- 
nats, with an inferior denomination, and was 
meant to conceal from the public the enormous 
depreciation which the first had undergone. It 
was immediately acted upon; mandates were 
declared the currency of the Republic, and be- 
came by law a legal tender; the national do- 
mains were forthwith exposed to sale, and as- 
signed over to the holder of a mandate without 
any other formality than a simple proces verbal. 
At the same time, the most violent measures 
were adopted to give this new paper a forced 
circulation; all payments by and to the govern- 
ment were ordered to be made in it alone; severe 
enalties were enacted against selling the man- 
ates for less than its nominal value in gold or 
Silver; and, to prevent all speculation on their 
value, the public exchange was closed.t 
The only advantage possessed by the man- 
Their tran- dates over the old assignats was, that 
sient suc- they entitled the holder to a more sum- 
cess. mary and effectual process for getting 
his paper exchanged for land. As soon as this 
beeame generally understood, it procured for 
them an ephemeral degree of public favour; a 
mandate for 100 franes rose, soon after it was 
issued, from fifteen to eighty francs, and their 
Success procured for government a momentary 
resource: but this relief was of short duration. 
Two milliards four hundred millions of man- 
dates were issued, secured over an extent of land 
supposed to be of the same value; but before 
many months had elapsed they began to decline, 
and were soon nearly at as great a discount in 
roportion to their value as the old assignats, 
y no possible measure of finance could paper 
money, worth nothing in foreign states from a 
distrust of its security, and redundant at home 
from its excessive issue, be maintained at any- 
thing like an equality with gold and silver. The 
mandates were, in truth, a reduction of assignats 
to a thirtieth part of their value; but to be ona 
par with the precious metals, they should have 
been issued at one two hundred and fiftieth part, 
being the rate of discount to which the original 
paper had now fallen.t 
* Mig., it., 406. Th., viii., 162. 
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Government, therefore, and all the persons 
who received payment from it, inclu- 
ding the public creditors, the army, and 
the civil servants, were still suffering 
the most severe privation; but the crisis had 
passed with the great bulk of individuals in the 
state. ‘The fall in the value of the assignats had 
been so excessive, that no one would take either 
them or their successors in change. Barter, and 
the actual interchange of one commodity with 
another, had usurped the place of sale; and all 
those possessed of any fortune, realized it in the 


form of the luxuries of life, which were likely to» 


procure a ready sale in the market. The most 
opulent houses were converted into vast maga- 
zines for the storing of silks, velvets, and luxuries 
of every description, which were retailed some- 
times at a profit and sometimes at a loss, and 
by which the higher classes were enabled to 
maintain their families. From the Recourse in 
general prevalence of this rude in- despair had to 
terchange, internal trade and manu- barter. 
factures regained, to a certain degree, their for- 
mer activity; and though the former opulent 
quarters were deserted, the Boulevards and 
Chaussée d’Antin began to exhibit that splen- 
dour for which they afterward became so cele- 
brated under the Empire. As the victories of 
the Republic increased, and gold and silver were 
obtained from the conquest of Flanders, Italy, 
and the German States, the government paper 
entirely ceased to be, a medium of exchange; 
transfers of every description were effected by 
barter or exchange for the precious metals, and 
the territorial mandates were nowhere to be seen 
but in the hands of speculators, who bought them 
for a twentieth part of their nominal value, and 
sold them at a small advance to the purchasers 
of the national domains.* 

But while all other classes were thus emerging 
from this terrible financial crisis, gi. ation of 

2) 

the servants of government and the the fundhold- 
tek creditors, still paid in man- ers and all the 

ates at par, were literally dying of public func- 
famine. Employment from govern- "7s 
ment, instead of being solicited, was universally 
shunned ; the persons in every kind of service 
sent in their resignations; and the soldiers de- 
serted from the armies in as great crowds as 
they had flocked to it during the Reign of Terror. 
While the armies of Pichegru and Napoleon, 
paid in the coin they extracted from the conquer- 
ed states, were living in luxurious affluence, 
those on the soil of the Republic, and paid in its 
depreciated paper were starving. But most of 
all, the public creditors, the rentiers, were over- 
whelmed by unprecedented distress. The opu- 
lent capitalists who had fanned the first triumphs 
of the Revolution, the annuitants who had swell- 
ed the multitude of its votaries, were now equal- 
ly crushed under its wheels. Then was seen 
the unutterable bitterness of private distress, 
which inevitably follows such.a convulsion. 
The prospect of famine produced many more 
Suicides among that unhappy class than all the 
horrors of the Reign of Terror. Many, driven 
to extremities, had recourse, late in life, to daily 
labour for their subsistence; others, unable to 
endure its fatigues, subsisted upon the charity: 
which they obtained from the more fortunate 
survivers of the Revolution. Under the-shadow 
of night, they were to be seen crowding round the 
doors of the Opera, and other places of public 
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amusement, of which they had formerly been the 
principal supporters, and in a disguised voice 
or with an averted head imploring charity from 
crowds, among whom they were fearful of dis- 
covering a former acquaintance or dependant.* 
The situation of the armies in the interior was 
Deplorable  20t less deplorable. . Officers and 
state of thear- SOldiers, alike unable to procure 
mie3 from the anything for their pay, were main- 
same cause. tained only by the forced requisi- 
tions which, under the law of necessity, were 
still continued in the departments. The detach- 
ments were dispersed, and deserted on the road; 
even the hospitals were shut up, and the unhap- 
py soldiers who filled them turned adrift upon 
the world, from utter inability to procure them 
either medicines or provisions. The gendarm- 
erie, or mounted police, were dissolved: the sol- 
diers who composed it, unable to maintain their 
horses, sold them, and left the service; and the 


high roads, infested by numerous brigands, the: 


natural result of the dissolution of society, be- 
came the theatre of unheard-of atrocities.t 

Strangers profited by the general distress of 
France to carry on a commerce 
tions of for- | With its suffering inhabitants, which 
eigners from contributed, in a considerable de- 
the public dis- gree, to restore the precious metals 
ca to circulation. The Germans, the 
Swiss, the Russians, and the English, seized the 
moment when the assignats were lowest to fall 
with all the power of metallic riches upon the 
scattered but splendid movables of France. 
Wines of the most costly description were bought 
up by speculators, and sold cheaper at Hamburg 
than Paris; diamonds and precious stones, con- 
cealed during the Reign of Terror, left their 
place of concealment, and procured for their 
ruined possessors a transitory relief; and pic- 
tures, statues, and furniture of every description 
were eagerly purchased for the Russian and Eng- 
lish palaces, and by their general dispersion ef- 
fected a change in the taste for the fine arts over 
all Europe. A band of speculators, called da 
Bande Noire, purchased up an immense number 
of public and private edifices, which were sold 
for almost nothing, and reimbursed themselves 
by selling a part of the materials; and numerous 
families, whose estates had escaped confiscation, 
retired to the country, and inhabited the build- 
ings formerly tenanted by their servants, where 
they lived in seclusion and rustic plenty on the 
produce of a portion of their estates.t 

The excessive fall of the paper at length made 
16th July, 1796, ll classes perceive that it was in 
Open abandon- Vain to pursue the chimera of up- 
ment of the pa- holding its value. On the 16th of 
per system. July, 1796, the measure, amounting 
to an open confession of a bankruptey which 
had long existed, was adopted. It was declared 
that all persons were to be at liberty to transact 
business in the money which they chose; that 
the mandates should be taken at their current 
value, which should be published every day at 
the treasury; and that the taxes should be re- 
ceived either in coin or mandates at that rate, 
with the exception of the department bordering 
on the seat of war, in which it should still be re- 
ceived in kind. 

The publication of the fall of the mandates 
rendered it indispensable to make some change 
as to the purchase of the national domains; for 
prs meee eee ree meee 2 ee 
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where the mandate had fallen from one hundred 
francs to five franes, it was impossible that the 
holder could be allowed to obtain in exchange for 
it land worth one hundred francs in 1790, and 
still, notwithstanding the fall of its value, from 
the insecure tenure of all possessions, deemed 
worth thirty-five francs.* It was in consequence 
determined, on the 18th of July, that 

the undisposed-of national domains J” 18, 1796. 
should be sold for mandates at their current 
value. 

Such was the end of the system of paper credit, 
six years after it had been originally p.oa:ciou 
commenced, and after it had effected jransierence 
a greater change in the fortunes of in- of fortunes 
dividuals than had, perhaps, ever been which it had 
accomplished in the same time by any °°¢asioned. 
measure of government. It did more to over- 
throw the existing wealth, to transfer movable 
fortunes from one hand to another, than even the 
confiscation of the emigrant and Church estates. 
All debts were in fact annihilated by the elusory 
form in which it permitted payment to be made. 
In its later stages, a debtor with one franc could 
force a discharge of a debt of two hundred; the 
public creditors, the government servants, in fact, 
all the classes who formerly were opulent, were 
reduced to the last stage of misery. On the other 
hand, the debtors throughout the whole country 
found themselves liberated from their engage- 
ments; the national domains were purchased al- 
most for nothing by the holders of government 
paper; and the land, infinitely subdivided, re- 
quired little of the expenditure of capital,t and 
became daily more productive from the number 
and energy of its new cultivators. 

Deprived of the extraordinary resource of is- 
suing paper, the Directory were com- pyplic bank- 
pelled to calculate their real revenue, ruptcy final- 
and endeavour to accommodate their ly declared. 
expenditure to thatstandard. They estimated the 
revenue for 1796 at 1,100,000,000 or £50,000,000, 
including an arrear of 300,000,000 or £13,000,000, 
of the forced loans, which had never yet been re- 
covered. But the event soon proved that this 
calculation was fallacious; the revenue proved 
greatly less, and the expenditure much greater, 
than had been expected. The land-tax had pro- 
duced only 200 millions instead of 250; and the 
200 millions expected from the sale of the re- 
mainder of the national domains had not been 
half realized, and all the other sources of revenue 
had failed in the same proportion. Meanwhile, 
the armies of the Rhine, of the Sambre and 
Meuse, and of the Interior, were in the most ex- 
treme state of penury, and all the rational estab- 
lishments on the point of ruin. In these circum- 
stances, it was no longer possible to avoid a 
bankruptcy.t 

The pyblic creditors, as usual in all such ex- 
tremities, were the first to be sacrificed. After 
exhausting every expedient of delay and pro- 
crastination with the rentiers, the Directory at 
length paid them only a fourth in money and 
three fourths in bills, dischargeable on the na- 
tional domains, called Bons des Trois Quarts. 
The annual charge of the debt was 248 millions 
of francs, or about £11,000,000 sterling; so that, 
by this expedient, the burden was reduced to 62 
millions, or £2,400,000. The bills received for 
the three fourths were from the first at a ruinous 
discount, and soon became altogether unsaleable; 

+ Mig., viii., 339. Th., viii., 346, 347. 
+ Th., viii., 343. Lac., xiii., 38. 
+ Th, viii., 343, 344; ix., 177. 
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and the disorders and partiality consequent on 
this mode of payment speedily became so excess- 
ive that it could no longer be continued. The 
income of 1797 was estimated at 616,000,000 
Andtwothirds fanes, or about £27,000,000, but the 
of the national Expenditure could not be reduced to 
debt confisca- this without taking a decisive step 
ted. Aug. 18, in regard to the debt. It was, there- 

nile fore, finally resolved to continue the 
payment of a third only of the debt in specie; and 
the remaining two thirds were to be discharged 
by the payment of a capital in bills, secured on 
the national domains, at the rate of twenty years’ 
purchase. These bills, like the Bons des Trois 
Quarts, immediately fell to a sixth of their value, 
and shortly after dwindled away to almost no- 
thing, from the quantity simultaneously thrown 
into the market. As the great majority of the 
public creditors were in such circumstances that 
they could not take land, this was, to all intents, 
a national bankruptcy, which cut off, at one blow, 
two thirds of their property.* 

These attempts of the Directory, though long 
unsuccessful, to restore order to the 
distracted chaos of revolutionary 
France, were seconded by the efforts 
of the great majority of the people, 
to whom a termination of political 
contests had become the most imperious of ne- 
cessities. Such, in truth, is the disposition to 
right themselves in human affairs when the fever 
of passion has subsided, that men fall insensibly 
into order, under any government which saves 
them from the desolating effect of their own pas- 
sions. Within a few months after the establish- 
ment of the new government, the most frightful 
evils entailed on France by the revolutionary 
régime had been removed or alleviated. The 
odious law of the maximum, which compelled 
the industry of the country to pay tribute to the 
idleness of towns, was abolished; the commerce 
of grain in the interior was free: the assignats 
were replaced, without any convulsion, by a me- 
tallic currency: the press had resumed its inde- 
pendence; the elections had taken place without 
violence; the guillotine no longer shed the’ no- 
blest blood in Franée; the roads were. secure ; 
the ancient proprietors lived in peace beside the 
purchasers of the national domains. What- 
ever faults they may have afterward committed, 
France owes to the Directory, during the first 
year, the immense obligation of having recon- 
structed the elements of society out of the fusion 
of the revolutionary crucible.t 

In one particular alone, the Directory made 
But jirreligion 20 approach towards improvement. 
continues still Religion still remained prostrated as 
triumphant. it had been by the strokes of the de- 
cemvirs; the churches were closed; Sunday 
abolished; baptism and communion uhknown; 
the priests in exile, or in hiding under the roofs of 
the faithful remnant of the Christian flock. The 
youth of both sexes were brought up without the 
slightest knowledge of the faith of their fathers , 
a generation was ushered into the world, destitute 
of the first elements of religious instruction. Sub- 
sequently, the immense importance of this defi- 
ciency appeared in the clearest manner; it has 
left a chasm in the social institutions of France 
which all the genius of Napoleon, and all the 
glories of the Empire, have not been able to re- 
pair; and which, it is to be feared, is destined to 


Successful ef- 
forts of the Di- 
rectory to re- 
store order in 
France. 


* Th., ix, 177, 319, 326. Bris., Hist. Fin., ii., 321, 397, 
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prevent the growth of anything like rational or 
steady freedom in that distracted country. In 
vain Lareveillere endeavoured to rinboontinse 
establish a system of Theophilanthro- shape rf 
py, and opened temples, published | 
chants, and promulgated a species of liturgy: all 
these endeavours to supersede the doctrines of 
revelation speedily failed;* and Deism alone re- 
mained in the few of the revolutionary party who 
bestowed any thought on religious concern.t 
The shock of parties, however, had been too 
violent, the wounds inflicted too profound, for 
society to relapse, without farther convulsions, 


* Mign., ii., 406. Lac., xiii., 2. Lavalette, i.,.323, 324. 

+ The tenets and ideas of this singular sect were one of 
the most curious results of the Revolution. Their princi- 
ples were, for the most part, contained in the following 
paragraph : ‘ 

““We believe in the existence of God, and the immor- 
tality of the soul. Worship the Deity ; cherish gsinsujar char- 
your equals; render yourself useful to your acter, tenets, 
country. Everything is good which tends to ae ome 
preserve and bring to perfection the. human % '™s sect. 
race ; everything which has an opposite tendency is the re- 
verse. Children, honour your fathers and mothers ;,obey 
thein with affection ; support their declining years. Fathers 
and mothers, instruct your children. Women, behold in 
your husbands the heads of your houses ; husbands, behold 
in women the mothers of your children, and reciprocally 
study each other’s happiness.” 

When men flatter themselves that they are laying the 
foundations of a new religion, they are, in truth, only 
dressing up, in a somewhat varied form, the morality of the 
Gospel. ; 

The worship of this sect was very singular. Lareveillere 
Lepaux was their high-priest ; they had four temples in Par- 
is, and on appointed days service was performed. In the 
middle of the congregation, an*immense basket, filled with 
the most beautiful flowers of the season, was placed, as the 
symbol of the creation. The high-priest pronounced a dis- 
course, enforcing the moral virtues ; ‘‘in which,” says the 
Duchess of Abrantes, “ there was frequently so much truth 
and feeling, that if the Evangelists had not said the same 
thing much better 1800 years before them, one might have 
been tempted to embrace their opinions.”* This sect, like 
all others founded upon mere Deism and the inculcation of 
the moral virtues, was short-lived, and never embraced any 
considerable body of the people. 

Napoleon viewed these enthusiasts, some of whom were 
still to be found in Paris when he seized the helm of af- 
fairs in 1799, in their true light. ‘They are good actors," 
said he. ‘ What!” answered one of the most enthusiastic 
of their number, ‘‘is it in such terms that you stigmatize 
those whose chiefs are among the most virtuous men in Par- 
is, and whose tenets inculcate only universal benevolence 
and the moral virtues?” ‘What do you mean by that ?” 
replied the First Consul ; “ all systems of morality are fine. 
Apart from certain dogmas, more or less absurd, which 
were necessary to suit the capacity of the people to whom 
they were addressed, what do you see in the Widham, 
the Koran, the Old Testament, or Confucius? Everywhere 
pure morality ; that is to say, a system inculcating ‘protec- 
tion to the weak, respect to the laws, gratitude to God. 
The Gospel alone has exhibited a complete assemblage of 
the principles of morality divested of absurdity. That is 
what is truly admirable, and not a few commonplace sen- 
tences put into bad verse. Do you wish to see what is truly 
sublime ? Repeat the Lord’s Prayer. You and your friends 
would willingly become martyrs ; I shall do them no such 
honour. No strokes but those of ridicule shall fall upon 
them; and if I know anything of the French, they will 
speedily prove effectual.” Napoleon’s views soon proyed 
correct. The sect lingered on five years: and two of its 
members had even the courage to publish short works in its 
defence, which speedily died a natural death. Their num- 
ber gradually declined: and they were at length so incon- 
siderable, that when a decree of government, on the 4th of 
October, 1801, prohibited them from meeting in the four 
churches which they had hitherto occupied as their tem- 
ples, they were unable to raise money enough to hire a 
room to carry on their worship. The extinction of this sect 
was not owing-merely to the irreligious spirit of the French 
metropolis ; it would have undergone the same fate in any 
other age or country. It is not by flowers and verses, dec- 
lamations on the beauty of spring and the goodness of the 
Deity, that a permanent impression {$ to be made on a being 
exposed to the temptations, liable to the misfortunes, and 
filled with the desires incident to the human race.—See 
DucuEssE D’ABRANTES, Vi., 38, 41. 


* DAb,, vi., 37, 38, 
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Anto a state of repose. It was from tae acowins 
that the first efforts proceeded; and the principles 
-of their leaders at this juncture are singularly 
instructive as to the extremities to which the 
_doctrines of Democracy are necessarily pushed, 
when they take a deep hold of the body of the 
people. 

This terrible faction had ‘never ceased to 
Renewed ef- Mourn in secret the ninth Thermidor 
forts of the as the commencement of their bond- 
Jacobins. age. They still hoped to establish 
absolute equality, notwithstanding the variety of 
human character; and complete Democracy, in 
‘spite of the institutions of modern civilization. 

hey had been driven from the government by 
the fall of Robespierre, and from all influence in 
the metropolis by the defeat and disarming of 
the faubourgs. But the necessities of govern- 
ment on occasion of the revolt of the sections on 


‘the thirteenth Vendémiaire had compelled it to 


invoke the aid of their desperate bands to resist 
the efforts of the Royalists, and the character of 
the directors inspired them with hopes of regain- 
ang their influence at the helm of affairs. F'lat- 
stered. by these prospects, the broken faction re- 
assembled. They instituted a new club under 
the splendid dome of the Pantheon, which they 
trusted would rival the far-famed assemblage of 
the Jacobins; and there instituted a species of 
idolatrous worship of Marat and Robespierre, 
whom they still upheld as objects of imitation to 
stheir followers.* 
The head of this party was Babenl suma- 
.. med Gracchus, who aspired to be- 
Le =a come the chief of the fanatical band. 
-olutionary His leading principle was, that the 
-principles.  fyjends of freedom had hitherto fail- 
ed because they had not ventured to make that 
use of their power which could alone ensure its 
lasting success. ‘ Robespierre fell,” said he, 
<‘pecause he did not venture to pronounce the 
word‘ Agrarian Law.’ He effected the spoliation 
of a,few rich, but without benefiting the poor. 
The sans-culottes, guided by too timid leaders, 
piqued themselves on their foolish determination 
to abstain from enriching themselves at others’ 
expense. Real aristocracy consists in the pos- 
-session of riches, and it matters not whether they 
are in the hands of a Villiers, a Laborde, a Dan- 
ton, a Barras, or a Rewbell. Under different 
cmnames, it is ever the same aristocracy which 
oppresses the poor, and keeps them perpetually 
in the condition of the Spartan Helots. The peo- 
ple are excluded from the chief share in the prop- 
‘erty of France; nevertheless, the people, who 
constitute the whole strength of the state, should 
be alone invested with it, and that, too, in equal 
shares. ‘There is no real equality without an 
equality of riches. All the great of former times 
should, in their turn, be reduced to the condition 
-of Helots; without that, the Revolution is stop- 
ped where it should begin. These are the prin- 
ciples which Lycurgus or Gracchus would have 
applied to Revolutionary or Republican France ; 
and without their adoption, the benefits of the 
Revolution are a mere chimera.’ tt 


* Lac., xiii., 13. Mign., ii., 411. + Lac., xiii., 14. 

+ These doctrines of Babeuf, which were nothing more 
than the maxims of the Revolution, pushed to their legiti- 
mate consequences, instead of being stopped short when they 
had served the purpose of a particular party, show how cor- 
rectly Mr. Burke had, long before, characterized the real 
Jacobin principles. ‘ Jacobinism,” says he, “is the revolt 
of the enterprising talents of a country against its property. 
When private men form themselves into associations for the 
purpose of destroying the laws and institutions of their coun- 
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There was a time when plausible doctrines. 
such as these, so well calculated to put they fait 
excite the passions of the squalid now arias 
multitude in great cities, would in al] ing the peo- 
probability have produced a great ef- P!* 
fect on the Parisian populace; but time extin- 
guishes passion, and discovers illusions to a 
generation as well as an individual. ‘The peo- 
ple were no longer to be deceived by these high- 
sounding expressions ; they knew, by dear-bought 
experience, that the equality of Democracy is 
only an equality of subjection, and the equal di- 
vision of property only a pretence for enriching 
the popular rulers. ‘The lowest of the populace 
alone, accordingly, were moved by the efforts of 
the Jacobins; and the Directory, finding their 
government firmly established inthe opinions of 
the better classes, closed the club at 
the Pantheon, and seized several P°™ 2% 1796. 
numbers of Babceuf’s Journal, containing pas- 
sages tending to overthrow the Constitution. To 
avert the farther encroachments of the Jacobin 
party, they endeavoured to introduce a restriction 
on the liberty of the press; but the two councils, 
after a solemn discussion, refused to sanction 
any such attempt.* 

Defeated in this attempt, the Jacobins formed 
an Insurrectional Committee of Pub- penewed ef 
lic Safety, which communicated, by forts of the 
means of twelve confidential agents, Revolution- 
with affiliated societies in every part 8“ 
of Paris. Babceuf was at their head; the chiefs 
assembled in > place called the Temple of Rea- 
son, Where th »ung songs deploring the death 
of Robes, ..re and the slavery of the people. 
They had sume communication with the troops in 
the camp at Grenelle, and admitted to their secret 
meetings a captain in that force named Grizel, 
whom they considered one of their most impor- 
tant adherents. Their design was to establish 
the “Public Good,” and for that end to divide 
property of every description, and put at the head 
of affairs a government consisting of “true, pure, 
and absolute Democrats.” ,It was unanimously 
agreed to murder the directors, disperse the coun- 
cils, and put to death their leading members, and 
erect the sovereignty of the people; but to whom 
to intrust the supreme authority of the executive 
after this was achieved, was a matter of anxious 
and difficult deliberation, At length they fixed 
on sixty-eight persons who were esteemed the 
most pure and absolute Democrats, in whom the 
powers of the state were to be invested until the 
complete Democratic régime was established. 
The day for commencing the insurrection was 
fixed, and all the means of carrying it into effect 
arranged. It was to take place on the 2lst of 
May. Placards and banners were prepared, 
bearing the words, “Liberty, Equality, Consti- 
tution of 1793, Common Good;” and others hav- 
ing the inscription, ‘‘' Those who usurp the sov- 
ereignty of the people should be put 5.15 of the 
to death by freemen.” The conspil- conspirators. 
ators were to march from different 
quarters to attack the directors and the councils, 


try ; when they secure to themselves am army, by dividing 
among the people of no property the estates of the ancient 
and lawful proprietors; when the state recognises those 
acts ; when it does not make confiscation for crimes, but 
crimes for confiscations ; when it has its principal strength 
and all its resources in such a violation of property ; when 
it stauds chiefly upon such violation, massacring, by judg- 
ments or otherwise, those who make any struggle for their 
old legal government and their old legal possessions—I call 
this Jacobinism by establishment.”—Thoughts on a Regicide 


Peace, 97. A Rs 
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and make themselves masters of the Luxem- 
bourg, the treasury, the telegraph, and the arse- 
nal of artillery at Meudon; a correspondence 
had been opened with the Jacobins in other quar- 
ters, so that the revolt would break out simul- 
taneously in all parts of France. To induce the 
lower classes to take part in the proceedings, 
proclamations were immediately to be issued, 
requiring every citizen of any property to lodge 
and maintain a man who had joined in the in- 
surrection; and the bakers, butchers, and wine- 
merchants were to be obliged to furnish the arti- 
cles in which they dealt to the citizens at a low 
price fixed by the government. All soldiers who 
should join the people were to receive instantly 
a large sum in money, and their discharge; or, 
if they preferred remaining by their colours, they 
were to get the houses of the Royalists to pil- 
lage.* 

These desperate and extreme measures, wor- 
thy of Catiline’s conspirators, the natural result 
of a long-continued revolutionary strife, indica- 
ted a perfect knowledge of human nature, and 
might, at an earlier period, have roused the most 
vehement Democratic passions. But coming, 
as they did, at a time when such opinions inspi- 
red all men of any property with horror, they fail- 
ed in producing any considerable effect. The de- 
signs of the conspirators were divulged to gov- 
May 20, 1796, @rnment by Grizel; and on the 20th 
The conspira- Of May, the day before the plot was 
cy is discover- to have been carried into execution, 
cellu q, Babeeuf, and all the leaders of the 

se“ enterprise, were seized at their place 
of assembly, and with them the documents which 
indicated the extent of the conspiracy. Babceuf, 
though in captivity, abated nothing of his haugh- 
ty bearing, and would only condescend to nego- 
tiate with the government on a footing of perfect 
equality. “Do you consider it beneath you,” 
said he to the Directory, “to treat with me as an 
independent power? You see of what a vast 
party I am the centre; you see that it nearly bal- 
ances your Own; you see what immense ramifi- 
cations it contains. I am well assured that the 
discovery must have made you tremble. It is 
nothing to have arrested the chiefs of the conspir- 
acy; it will revive in other bosoms, if theirs are 
extinct. Abandon the idea of shedding blood in 
vain; you have not hitherto made much noise 
about the affair—make no more; treat with the 
patriots; they recollect that you were once sin- 
cere Republicans; they will pardon you if you 
concur with them in measures calculated to ef- 
fect the salvation of the Republic.” Instead of 
acceding to this extravagant proposal, the Di- 
rectory published the letter, and ordered the trial 
of the conspirators before the high court at Ven- 
dome. This act of vigour contributed more than 
anything they had yet done to consolidate the au- 
thority of government.t 

The partisans of Babeouf, however, were not 
29th August, ‘discouraged. Some months after- 
His partisans ward, and before the trial of the 
break out at chiefs had come on, they marched 
Greneligs” «in dite night, to the number of six or 
seven hundred, armed with sabres and pistols, to 
the camp at Grenelle. They were received bya 
regiment of dragoons, which, instead of fraterni- 
But are de- Zing with them as_ they expected, 
feated and charged and dispersed the motley ar- 
executed. ray, Great numbers were cut down 


* Th., viii., 193, 196. Mign., ii., 412, 413, . 
t Th., viii, 197, 198. Mign., ii., 413. 
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in the fight. Of the prisoners taken, thirty-one 
were condemned and executed by a: military, 
commission, and thirty transported. This se- 
vere blow extinguished for a long period the 
hopes of the Revolutionary party, by cutting off 
all their leaders of resolution and ability, and 
though it still inspired terror by the recollection 
of its former excesses, it ceased from this time 
forward to have any real power to disturb the 
tranquillity of the state. Despotism is never so 
secure as after the miseries of anarchy have been 
recently experienced.* 

The Directory followed up this success by the: 
trial of Babceuf, Amar, Vadier, Tyia) of the 
Darthé, and the other leaders taken leaders previ- 
on the 29th of May, before the court ously arrested. 
of Vendéme. Their behaviour on this occasion. 
was that of men who neither feared death nor 
were ashamed of the cause in which they were 
to die. At the commencement and conclusiom 
of each day’s proceedings, they sung the Marseil- 
laise hymn ; their wives attended them to the 
court; and Babeeuf, at the conclusion of his 
defence, turned towards them and said “that they 
should follow them to Mount Calvary, because 
they had no reason to blush for the cause for 
which they suffered.” They were all acquitted 
except Babceuf and Darthé, who were condemned 
todeath. On hearing the sentence, they mutual- 
ly stabbed each other with a poniard, and died 
with the stoicism of ancient Rome.t 

The terror excited by these repeated efforts of 
the Jacobins was extreme, and totally dispropor- 
tioned to the real danger with which they were: 
attended. It is the remembrance of the danger 
which is past, not that which is present, that 
ever affects the generality of mankind. This 
feeling encouraged the Royalists to make an ef- 
fort to regain their ascendency, in the hope that 


the troops in the camp at Grenelle who had so- > 


firmly resisted the seductions of the Democratic,. 
might be more inclined to aid the exertions 
of the monarchical party. Their conspiracy, 
however, destitute of any aid in the legislative: 
bodies, though numerously supported by the 
population of Paris, proved abortive. aportive Hip 
Its leaders were Brotier, an old coun- tempt ofthe 
sellor in Parliament, Lavillehournois, Royalists. 
and Dunau. They made advances to Malo, the 
captain of dragoons, who had resisted the seduc— 
tions of the Jacobins; but he was equally inac- 
cessible to the offers of the Royalists, and deliv- 
ered up their leaders to the Directory. They 
were handed over to the civil tribunal; who, be- 
ing unwilling to renew the reign of blood, hu- 
manely suffered them to escape with a short im- 
prisonment.t 
The manners of 1795 and 1796 were different: 

from any which had yet prevailed Singular man- 
in France, and exhibited a Singular ners of this pe- 
Specimen of the love of order and riod in France. 
the spirit of elegance regaining their ascendant 
over a nation which had lost its nobility, its re- 
ligion, and its morals. The total destriction of 
fortunes of every description during the Revolu- 
tion, and the complete ruin of paper money, re- 
duced every one to the necessity of doing some- 
thing for himself, and restored commerce to its 
pristine form of barter. The saloons of fashion 
were converted into magazines of stuffs, where 
ladies of the highest rank engaged, during the 
day, in the drudgery of trade, to maintain their, 

* Th., viii, 349. Mien., ii., 414, 

t Mign., ii., 415. Th., ix., 35, 
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families or relations, while in the evening the 
reign of pleasure and amusement was resumed. 
In the midst of the wreck of ancient opulence, 
modern wealth began to display its luxury; the 
Faubourg St. Antoine, the seat of manufactures, 


‘the Faubourg St. Germain, the abode of rank, 


remained deserted, but in the quarter of the 
chaussée d’Antin, and in the Boulevard Ital- 
ienne, the riches of the bankers, and of those 
who had made fortunes in the Revolution, began 
to shine with unprecedented lustre. Splendid 
hotels, sumptuously furnished in the Grecian 
taste, which had now become the fashion, were 
embellished by magnificent /é/es, where all that 
was left of elegance in France’by the Revolu- 
tion, assembled to indulge the newborn passion 
for enjoyment. The dresses of the women were 
carried to extravagance, in the Grecian style; 
and the excessive nudity which they exhibited, 
while it proved fatal to many persons cf youth 
and beauty, contributed, by the novel aspect of 
the charms which were presented to the public 
eye, to increase the general enchantment. The 
assemblies of Barras, in particular, were re- 
markable for their magnificence; but in the gen- 
eral confusion of ranks and characters which 
they presented, afforded too clear an indication 
of the universal destruction of the ancient land- 


marks, in morals as well as society, which the 


Revolution had effected.* 

In these assemblies were to be seen the ele- 
ments out of which the imperial court was after- 
ward formed. The young officers who had risen 
to eminence in the Republican armies began 
here to break through the rigid circle of aristo- 


- eratic etiquette; and the mixture of characters 


and ideas which the Revolution had produced, 
rendered the style of conversation incomparably 
more varied and animating than anything which 
had been known under the ancient régime. In 
a few years the world had lived through centu- 
ries of knowledge. There was to be seen 
Hoche, not yet twenty-seven years of age, who 
had recently extinguished the war in La Vendée, 
and whose handsome figure, brilliant talents, and 
rising glory rendered him the idol of women 
even of aristocratic habits; while the thoughtful 
air, energetic conversation, and eagle eye of Na- 
poleon, already, to persons of discernment, fore- 
told no ordinary destinies. The beauty of Ma- 
dame Tallien was still in its zenith; while the 
rrace of Madame Beauharnois, and the genius 
of Madame de Staél, threw a lustre over the re- 
viving society of the capital which had been un- 
known since the fall of the monarchy. The il- 
lustrious men of the age, for the most part, at 
this period selected their partners for life from 
the brilliant circle by which they were surround- 
ed; and never did such destinies depend on the 
decision or caprice of the moment. Madame 
Permon, a lady of rank and singular attractions, 
from Corsica, in whose family Napoleon had 
from infancy been intimate, and whose daughter 
afterward became Duchess of Abrantes, refused 
in one morning the hand of Napoleon for her- 
self, that of his brother Joseph for her daughter, 
and that of his sister Pauline for her son. She 
little thought that she was declining for herself 
the throne of Charlemagne; for her daughter, 


- that of Charles V.; and for her son, the most 


beautiful princess in Europe.t J 
But the passions raised were too violent, the 


* Th., viii., 180. Lac., xiii., 34, 35., D’Abr., ii., 44, 64. 
+ D’Abr., iL, 44, 48. Th., viii., 181, 182. 
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wounds inflicted too profound, for put, = 
society to relapse, without farther of the ea 
convulsions, into a state of repose; tions is prepa- 
and France was again destined to ting @ catas- 
undergo the horrors of Jacobin rule “Phe 
before she settled down under the despotism of 
the sword. The Directory was essentially Dem- 
ocratic ; but the first elections having taken 
place during the excitement produced by the 
suppression of the revolt of the sections at Paris, 
and two thirds of the councils being composed, 
of the members of the old convention, the legis~ 
lature was, in that respect, in harmony with the 
executive. But the elections of the 47, 797 
year 1797, when one third of both The Royalists: 
were changed, produced a total al- prevail in the 
teration in the balance of parties in new elections. 
the state. These elections, for the most part,. 
turned out favourable to the Royalist interest ;; 
and so far did the members of that party carry. 
hostility to the Jacobins, that they questioned alk. 
the candidates in many of the provinces as to 
whether they were holders of the national do- 
mains, or had ever been engaged in the Revolu-- 
tion, or in any of the public journals, and in- 
stantly rejected all who answered affirmatively 
to any of these questions, ‘The reaction against 
the Revolution was soon extremely powerful 
over the whole departments. The Royalists, 
perceiving from the turn of the elections that 
they would acquire a majority, soon gained the 
energy of victory. ‘The multitude, ever ready 
to follow the victorious party, ranged themselves. 
on their side, while a hundred journals thunder- 
ed forth their declamations against the govern- 
ment, without its venturing to invoke the aid of 
the sanguinary law, which affixed the punish- 
ment of death against all offences tending to- 
wards a restoration of royalty. The avowed. 
corruption, profligacy, and unmeasured ambi- 
tion of Barras, and the majority of the Directo- 
ry, strongly contributed to’ increase the reaction: 
throughout the country. ‘The result of the elec- 
tions was such, that a great majority in both 
councils was in the Royalist or anti-convention- 
al interest; and the strength of the Republican 
party lay solely in the Directory and the army.* 
The first. act of the new assembly, or, rather, ox 
the assembly with its new third of members, was 
to choose a successor to the director Letourneur, 
upon whom the lot had fallen of retiring from, 
the government. The choice fell on s: 
Barthelemy, the minister who had Barthelemy is 
. * VS 
concluded the peace with Prussia sector in lieu 
and Spain—a respectable man of of Letourneur,. 
Royalist principles. Pichegru, dep- and joins Car- 
uty of the Jura, was, amid loud ac- *** 
clamations, appointed president of the Council 
of Five Hundred; Barbe Marbois, also a Roy- 
alist, president of the Council of the Ancients. 
Almost all the ministry were changed, and the 
Directory was openly divided into two parties, 
the majority consisting of Rewbell, Barras, and 
Lareveillere, the minority of Barthelemy and 
Carnot.t é 
The chief strength of the Royalist party lay in 
the club of Clichy, which acquired as ain 
preponderating an influence at this epoch Clichy. 
as that of the Jacobins had done at an 
earlier stage of the Revolution. Few among 
their number were in direct communication with 
the Royalists, but they were all animated with, 
* Mign., ii, 421, 422: Lac., xiv., 16. Nap., iv. 216: 
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hatred at the Jacobins, and an anxious desire to 
_prevent their regaining their ascendency in the 
government. The opposite side assembled at 
Club of Salm, the Club of Salm, where was arrayed 
of the Repub- the strength of the Republicans, the 
licans. Directory, and the army. Carnot, 
though a steady Republican, was inclined to join 
the Royalist party from his love of freedom and 
his rooted aversion to violent measures. Stead- 
ily pursuing what he conceived to be the public 
good, he had, during the crisis of the Reign of 
Terror, supported the dictatorial; and now, 
when the danger to freedom from foreign subju- 
gation was over, he strove to regain the regal 
régime. ‘The opposite factions soon became so 
exasperated that they mutually aimed at sup- 
planting each other by means of a revolution; a 
neutral party, headed by Thibaudeau, strove to 
prevent matters coming to extremities ;* but, as 
usual in such circumstances, was unsuccessful, 
and shared in the ruin of the vanquished. 

The reaction in favour of Royalist principles 
General re- 2¢ this juncture was so strong, that out 
action infa- Of seventy periodical journals which 
vour of Roy- appeared at Paris, only three or four 
alist princi- supported the cause of the Revolution. 
icy: Lacretelle, the future historian of the 
Revolution, the Abbé Morellet, La Harpe, Si- 
-card, and all the literary men of the capital, 
wrote periodically on the Royalist side. Mi- 
chaux, destined to illustrate and beautify the 
History of the Crusades, went so far as to pub- 
lish a direct eloge on the princes of the exiled 
family; an offence’ which, by the subsisting 
laws, was punishable with death. He was in- 
dicted for the offence, but acquitted by the jury, 
amid the general applause of the people. The 
majority in the councils supported the liberty of 
the press, from which their party were reaping 
such advantages, and, pursuing a cautious but 
incessant attack upon government, brought them 
into obloquy by continually exposing the confu- 
~sion of the finances, which was becoming inex- 
tricable, and dwelling on the continuance of the 
war, which appeared interminable.t 

At this epoch, by a singular but not unnatural 
-train of events, the partisans of royalty were the 
‘strongest supporters of the liberty of the press, 
while the Jacobin government did everything in 
their power to stifle its voice. This is the natu- 
ral course of things when parties have changed 
places, and the executive authority is in the 
hands of the popular leaders. Freedom of dis- 
cussion is the natural resource of liberty, wheth- 
er menaced by regal, Republican, or military vio- 
lence; it is the insurrection of thought against 
physical force. It may frequently mislead and 
blind the people, and for years perpetuate the 
most fatal delusions; but still itis the polar star 
of freedom, and it alone can restore the light of 
truth to the generation it has misled. The press 
is not to be feared in any. country where the bal- 
ance of power is properly maintained, and op- 
posing parties divide the state, because their op- 
posite interests and passions call forth contradic- 
tory statements and arguments, which at length 
extricate truth from their collision: the period 
of danger from its abuse commences when it is 
in great part turned to one side, either by des- 
po'ic power, Democratic violence, or purely Re- 
publican institutions, France, under Napoleon, 
‘was an example of the first; Great Britain, du- 

* Mign., ii., 425. Nap., iv., 217, 218. Th., ix., 165, 166. 
t Mign., ii., 422. Lac., xiv., 16, 18, 
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ring the Reform fever in 1831, of the second; 
America, of the third. Wherever one power in 
the state is overbearing, whether it be that of a 
sovereign or of the multitude, the press generally 
becomes the instrument of the most debasing ty- 
ranny.* ; 
To ward off the attacks, the Directory pro- 
posed a law for restricting the liberty yyeasures of 
of the press, and substituting gradu- the Directo- 
ated penalties for the odious punish- ry to avert 
ment which the subsisting law au- ‘he danger. 
thorized, but which could not be carried into ef- 
fect from its severity. It passed the Five Hun- 
dred, but was thrown out in the Ancients, amid 
transports of joy in the Royalist party. Encour- 
aged by this success, they attempted to undo the 


_worst parts of the Revolutionary fabric: the pun- 


ishment of imprisonment or transportation, to 
which the clergy were liable by the Revolution- 
ary laws, was repealed, and a proposal made to 
permit the open use of the ancient worship, al- 
low the use of bells in the churches, the cross on 
the graves of such as chose to place that emblem 
there, and relieve the priests from the necessity 
of taking the Republican oaths. On this occa- 
sion, Camille Jourdan, deputy from Gamitie Jour. 
Lyons, whose religious and Royalist dan’s efforts 
principles had been strongly con- in favour of 
firmed by the atrocities of the Jaco- Teligion. 
bins in that unfortunate city, made an eloquent 
and powerful speech, which produced a great 
sensation. He pleaded strongly the great cause 
of religious toleration, and exposed the iniquity 
of those laws which, professing to remove the 
restrictions on subjects of faith, imposed fetters 


| : 


severer than had ever been known to Catholic. 


superstition. The council, tired of the faded 
extravagances on the subject of freedom, were 
entranced for the moment by a species of elo- 
quence for years unheard in the assembly, and 
by the revival of feelings long strangers to their 
breasts, and listened to the declamations of the 
young enthusiast as they would have done to 
the preaching of Peter the Hermit. But the at- 
tempt was premature; the principles of infidelity 
were too deeply seated to be shaken by transient 
bursts of genius; and the council ultimately re- 
jected the proposal by such a majority as showed 
that ages of suffering must yet be endured before 
that fatal poison could be expelled from the so- 
cial body.t 

Encouraged by this state of opinion in the 
capital, the emigrants and the banish- Gonneiec: 
ed priests assembled in crowds from turn of the 
every partof Europe. Fictitious pass- emigrants 
ports were transmitted from Paris to 24 clergy. 
Hamburg and other towns, where they were ea- 
gerly purchased by those who longed ardently to 
revisit their native land. The clergy returned in 
still greater numbers, and were received with 
transports of joy by their faithful flocks, espe- 


cially in the western departments, who for four‘ 


years had been deprived of all the ordinances 
and consolations of religion; the infants were 
anew baptized; the sick visited; the nuptial ben- 
ediction pronounced by consecrated lips, and the 
last rites performed over the remains of the faith- 
ful. On this, as on other occasions, however, 
the energy of the Royalists consisted rather in 
words than in actions; they avowed too openly 
the extent of their hopes not to awaken the vigi- 
lance of the Revolutionary party; and spoke 
a on se Se ees ee oe Th 

* Mad. de Staél, ii., 263. 
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themselves into the belief that their strength was 
irresistible, while their adversaries were silently 
preparing the means of overturning it.* 
» In effect, the rapid march of the Councils, and 
the declamations of the Royalists, 
both in the tribune, in the club of 
Clichy, and in the public journals, 
awakened an extreme alarm among that numer- 
ous body of men, who, from having been impli- 
cated in the crimes of the Revolution, or gainers 
from its excesses, had the strongest interest to 
prevent its principles from receding. The Di- 
rectory became alarmed for their own existence, 
by reason of the decided majority of their antag- 
nists in both councils, and the certainty that the 
approaching election of a third would almost to- 
tally ruin the Republican party. It had already 
been ascertained that 190 of the deputies were en- 
gaged to restore the exiled family, while the Di- 
rectory could only reckon upon the support of 
4130; and the Ancients had resolved, by a large 
majority, to transfer the seat of the legislature to 
Rouen, on account of its proximity to the western 
heed whose Royalist principles had always 
een so decided. The next election, it was ex- 
pected, would nearly extinguish the Revolution- 
ary party; and the Directory were aware that the 
transition was easy for regicides, as the greater 
part of them were, from the Luxembourg to the 
-scaffold.t 
In this extremity, the majority of the Directory, 
consisting of Barras, Rewbell, and 


‘Great alarm of 
the Directory. 


anaed Lareveillere Lepaux, resolved upon 
of the Direc decisive measures, They could 


tory resolve on reckon with confidence upon the 
decisive meas- sypport of the army, which, having 
ures. . + ° 

; been raised during the revolutionary 
fervour of 1793, and constantly habituated to the 
intoxication of Republican triumphs, was strong- 
ly imbued with Democratic principles. This, in 
the existing state of affairs, was an assistance of 
immense importance. They therefore drew to- 
wards Paris a number of regiments, twelve thou- 
sand strong, from the army of the Sambre and 
Meuse, which were known to be most Repub- 
lican in their feelings; and these troops were 
brought within the circle of twelve leagues round 
the legislative body, which the Constitution for- 
bade the armed force to cross. Barras wrote to 
Hoche, who was in Holland superintending the 
preparations for the invasion of Ireland, inform- 
ang him of the dangers of the government; and 
he readily undertook to support them with all his 
"hee shabes authority. The ministers were chan- 
all the minis- ged: Bizmuth, minister of the inte- 
ters, andcol- rior; Cochon, minister of police; 
ect troops Petit, minister of war; Lacroix, min- 
ound Paris. ister of foreign affairs; and Truguet, 
of marine, who were all suspected of inclining 
to the party of the councils, were suddenly dis- 
missed. In their place were substituted Fran- 
gois de Neufchateau, in the ministry of the inte- 
rior; Hoche, in that of war; Lenoir Larouche, 
in that of the police; and Talleyrand, in that ot 
foreign affairs. The strong sagacity of this last 
politician led him to incline, in all the changes 
‘of the Revolution, to what was about to prove 
the victorious side ; and his accepting office under 
the Directory at this crisis was strongly symp- 
’ tomatic of the chances which were accumulated 
in their favour.t Carnot, from this moment, be- 


* Th., ix, 191. Mign., ii., 424. ; 
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came convinced that his ruin had been deter- 
mined on by his colleagues. Barras and Lare- 
veillere had long borne him a secret grudge, 
which sprung from his having signed the war- 
rant, during the Reign of Terror, for the arrest 
of Danton, who was the leader of their party. 
Barras and Hoche kept up an active corre- 
spondence with Napoleon, whose co- 


‘ : Measures of 
operation was of so much impor- 


k ‘~ Napoleon ; he 
tance to secure the success of their resolves to 
enterprise. He was strongly urged support the 

P. Sy ws Republicans, 


by the Directory to come to Paris 
and support the government; while, 
on the other hand, his intimate Lavalette to 
friends advised him to proceed there Paris- 

and proclaim himself Dictator, as he afterward 
did on his return from Egypt. That he hesitated 
whether he should or not, even at that period, fol- 
low the footsteps of Cesar, is avowed by himself; 
but he judged, probably wisely, that the period 
was not yet arrived for putting such a design in 
execution, and that the miseries of a Republic 
had not yet been sufficiently experienced to en- 
sure the success of an enterprise destined for its 
overthrow. He was resolved, however, to sup- 
port the Directory, both because he was aware 
that the opposite party had determined upon his 
dismissal, from an apprehension of the dangers 
which he might occasion to public freedom, and 
because their principles, being those of modera- 
tion and peace, were little likely to favour his 
ambitious projects. Early, therefore, March, 1797 
in the spring of 1797, he sent his aid- ©" 1/"" 
de-camp, Lavalette, who afterward acquired a 
painful celebrity in the history of the restoration, 
to Paris, to observe the motions of the parties, 
and communicate to him the earliest intelligence ; 
and afterward despatched Auge- July 95. 199 
reau, a general of decided character 7™Y ** 1797. 
and known Revolutionary principles, to that 
city to support the government. He declined 
coming to the capital himself, being unwilling to 
sully his hands and risk his reputation by a 
second victory over its inhabitants; but he had 
made his arrangements, so that, in the event of 
the Directory being defeated, he should, five days 
after receiving intelligence of the disaster, make 
his entry into Lyons at the head of twenty thou- 
sand men, and, rallying the Republicans every- 
where to his standard, advance to Paris, passing 
thus, like another Cesar, the Rubicon at the 
head of the popular party.* 

To awaken the aoe ardour of his sol- 
diers, Napoleon celebrated the anni- 7; ae 
versary of the taking of the Bastile Ponto un aa 
on July the 14th by a féte, on which diers on 14th 
occasion he addressed the following July- 
order of the day to his troops: “Soldiers! Thisis 
the anniversary of the 14th of July. You see be- 
fore you the names of your companions in arms, 
who have died on the field of battle for the liber- 
ty of their country; they have given you an ex-_ 
ample; you owe yourselves to your country; 
you are devoted to the prosperity of thirty mill- 
ions of Frenchmen, to the glory of that name 
which has received such additional lustre from 
your victories, I know that you are profoundly 
affected at the misfortunes which threaten your 
country; but it is not in any real danger. The 
same men who have caused it to triumph over 
Europe in arms, are ready. Mountains separate 
us from France. You will cross them with the 


and for that 
purpose sends 
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rapidity of the eagle, if it be necessary, to main- 
tain the Constitution, to defend liberty, to protect 
the government of the Republicans. Soldiers ! 
the government watches over the sacred deposite 
of the laws which it has received. From the in- 
stant that the Royalists show themselves, they 
have ceased to exist.* Have no fears of the re- 
sult; and swear by the manes of the heroes who 
have died among us in defence of freedom, 
swear on our standards, eternal war to the ene- 
mies of the Republic and of the Constitution.” 
This proclamation proved extremely service- 
The army able to the Directory. The flame 
strongly sup- Spread from rank to rank ; addresses, 
ports the Di- breathing the most vehement Repub- 
vevhorys lican spirit, were voted by all the re- 
giments and squadrons of the army, and trans- 
mitted to the Directory and the councils, with 
the signatures attached to them. Many of these 
productions breathed the whole rancour of the 
Extravagant Jacobin spirit. That of the 29th 
addresses from demi-brigade commenced with these 
the soldiers. words: “Of all the animals pro- 
duced by the caprice of nature, the vilest is a 
king, the most cowardly is a courtier, the worst 
isa priest. Ifthe scoundrels who disturb France 
are not crushed by the forces you possess, call 
to your aid the 29th demi-brigade—it will soon 
discomfit all your enemies; Chouans, English, 
all will take to flight. We will pursue our un- 
worthy citizens even into the chambers of their 
worthy patron George III., and the Club of Cli- 
chy will undergo the fate of that of Reney.” 
Augereau brought with him the address of the 
soldiers of the Italian army. “ Tremble, Royal- 
ists!” said they; “ from the Adige to the Seine is 
but a step—tremble! Your iniquities are num- 
bered, and their reward is at the point of our 
bayonets.” “It is with indignation,” said the 
staff of the Italian army, “ that we have seen the 
intrigues of royalty menace the fabric of liberty. 
We have sworn, by the manes of the heroes who 
died for their country, an implacable war to roy- 
alty and Royalists.” These are our sentiments, 
these are yours; these are those of the country. 
Let the Royalists show themselves; they have 
ceased to live.” Other addresses, in a similar 
strain, flowed in from the armies of the Rhine 
and the Moselle; it was soon evident that the 
people had chosen for themselves their masters, 
and that, under the name of freedom, a military 
despotism was about to be established. The Di- 
rectory encouraged and published all these ad- 
dresses, which produced a powerful impression 
on the public mind. The councils loudly ex- 
claimed against these menacing deliberations by 
armed men; but government, as their only reply, 
drew still nearer to Paris the twelve thousand 
men who had been brought from Hoche’s army, 
and placed them at Versailles, Meudon, and 
Vincennes.t 
The party against whom these formidable ptep- 
Strehath of arations were directed was strong 
the opposite 12 numbers and powerful in elo. 
party consist- quence, but totally destitute of that 
ed only in tal- reckless hardihood and fearless vig- 
oachee. elo our which in civil convulsions js 
usually found to command success. 
Troncon Ducoundray, in the council of the An- 
cients, drew, in strong and sombre colours, a pic- 
ture of the consequences which would ensue to 
the Directory themselves, their fiends, and the 


————___ 
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people of France, from this blind stifling of the: 
public voice by the threats of the armies. 
prophetic strains he announced the commence- 
ment of a reign of blood, which would be closed 
by the despotism of the sword. This discourse, 


pronounced in an intrepid accent, recalled to- 


mind those periods of feudal tyranny, when the 
victims of oppression appealed from the kings or 
pontifis, who were about to stifle their voice, to. 
the justice of God, and summoned their accusers 
to answer at that dread tribunal for their earthly 
injustice. At the Club of Clichy, Theit defen- 


Jourdan, Vaublanc, and Willot sive measures:. 


strongly urged the necessity of but declme to 
adopting decisive measures. ‘The arc, 
proposed to decree the arrest of Bar- ah 
ras, Rewbell, and Lareveillere; to summon Car- 
not and Barthelemy to the legislative body ; and 
if they refused to obey, sound the tocsin, march 
at the head of the old sectionaries against the 
Directory, and appoint Pichegru the commander 
of that legal insurrection. That great general 
supported this energetic course by his weight 
and authority; but the majority, overborne, as: 
the friends of order and freedom often are in rey- 
olutionary convulsions, by their scruples of con= 
science, decided against taking the lead in acts 
of violence, and resolved only to decree the imme- 
diate organization of the National Guard under 
the command of Pichegru. “ Let us leave to the 
Directory,” said they, ‘all the odium of beginning 
violence.” Sage advice, if they had been com- 
bating an enemy capable of being swayed by 
considerations of justice, but fatal in presence of 
enterprising ambition, supported by the weight 
of military power,* 

The actual force at the command of the coun- 
cils was extremely small. Their Slender age 
body-guard consisted only of fifteen itary force at 
hundred grenadiers, who could not be their com- 
relied on, as the event soon proved, in ™and. 

a contest with their brethren in arms; the Nation- 
al Guard were disbanded, and without a rally- 
ing-point; the Royalists, scattered, and destitute 
of organization. ‘They had placed the Guard un- 
der the orders of their own officers ; 
and on the 17th Fructidor, when 
both councils had decreed the or- ganization of 

ganization of the National Guard the National 

under Pichegru, this was to have Guard decreed 
been followed on the next day by a °Y the councils. 
decree, directing the removal of the troops from 
the neighbourhood of Paris. Buta sense of their 
weakness, in such a strife, filled every breast 
with gloomy presentiments, Pichegru alone re- 
tained his wonted firmness and serenity of mind.t 

The Directory, on the other hand, had re- 
course to immediate violence. Whey ‘Wiotsnt nese 
appointed ..Augereau, remarkable ures ofthe Di. 
for his Democratic principles, deci- rectory. 
sion of character, and rudeness of manners, to: 
the command of the 17th military division, com~ 
prebending the environs of Paris and that city. 
In the night of the 17th Fructidor They surround 
(September 3) they moved all the the Tuileries 
troops in the neighbourhood into With troops, 
the capital, and the inhabitants at midnight be- 
held, with breathless anxiety, twelve thousand 
armed men defile in silence over the bridges, with: 
forty pieces, of cannon, and occupy all the ave- 
nues to the Tuileries.t Not a sound was to be: 
heard but the marching of the men and the roll- 

* Mig., ii., 427. .Lac., xiv., 85, 86. 
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ang of the artillery, till the Tuileries were sur- 
rounded, when a signal gun was discharged, 
which made every heart that heard it beat with 
agitation. Instantly the troops approached the 
gates, and commanded them to be thrown open. 
Murmurs arose among the guards of the coun- 
ceils: “We are not Swiss,” exclaimed some; 
~“ We were wounded by the Royalists on the 13th 
Vendémiaire,” rejoined others: Ramel, their 
faithful commander, who had received intelli- 
gence of the coup d'état which was approaching, 
had eight hundred men stationed at all the en- 
trances of the palace, and the remainder in order 
of battle in the court; the railings were closed, 
and every preparation made for resistance. But 
mo sooner did the staff of Augereau appear at the 
gates, than the soldiers of Ramel exclaimed, 
And the troops “‘ Vive Augereau! Vive le Direc- 
then join Au- toire!” and, seizing their command- 
» ete er, delivered him over to the assail- 
ants. Augereau now traversed the garden of the 
‘Tuileries, surrounded the hall of the councils, 
-arrested Pichegru, Willot, and twelve other lead- 
Revolution ers Of the legislative assemblies, and 
of the 18th conducted them to the Temple. .The 
Fructidor. members of the councils, who hurried 
in confusion to the spot, were seized and impris- 
ned by the soldiers. Those who were previ- 
ously aware of the plot met by appointment in 
the Odéon and the School of Medicine near the 
Luxembourg, where they gave themselves out, 
though a small minority, for the legislative as- 
semblies of France. Barthelemy was at the 
same time arrested by a body of troops despatch- 
ed by Augereau, and Carnot narrowly avoided 
the same fate by making his escape, almost with- 
out clothing, by a back door. By six o’clock in 
the morning all was concluded. Several hun- 
dred of the most powerful of the party of the 
councils were in prison; and the people, waken- 
ing from their sleep, found the streets filled with 
troops, the walls covered with proclamations, and 
military despotism established.* 

The first object of the Directory was to pro- 
duce an impression on the public mind unfa- 
vourable to the majority of the councils whom 
they had overturned. For this purpose, they cov- 
ered the streets of Paris early in the morning 
with proclamations, in which they announced the 


discovery and defeat of a Royalist plot, the trea- 


son of Pichegru, and many members of the coun- 
cils, and that the Luxembourg had been attacked 
by them during the night. At the same time, 
they published a letter of General Moreau, in 
‘which the correspondence of Pichegru with the 
emigrant princes was detailed, and a letter from 
the Prince of Condé to Imbert, one of the An- 
Passive sub- cients. The streets were filled with 
mission of the crowds, who read in silence the proc- 
people. lamations.. Mere spectators of a 
strife in which they had taken no part, they tes- 
tified neither joy nor sorrow at the event. A few 
detached groups, issuing from the faubourgs, 
traversed the streets, exclaiming,t “ Vive la Re- 
publique! A bas les Aristocrates!” But the 
people, in general, were as passive as in a des- 
potic state. i , 

The minority of the councils, who were in the 
interest of the Directory, continued their meet- 
_ings in the Odéon and the School of Medicine ; 
but their inconsiderable numbers demonstrated 
so clearly the vivlence done to the Constitution, 
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that they did not venture on any resolution. at 
their first sitting, but one authorizing the contin- 
uance of the troops in Paris. On the following 
day, the Directory sent them a message in these 
terms; ‘The 18th Fructidor should 4 daress ofthe 
have saved the Republic and its real Directory to 
representatives, Have you not ob- the councils. 
served yesterday the tranquillity of the people, | 
and their joy? This is the 19th, and the people 
ask, Where is the Republic? and what has the 
legislative body done to consolidate it? The 
eyes of the country are fixed upon you; the de- 
cisive moment has come. If you hesitate in the 
measures you are to adopt, if you delay a minute 
in declaring yourselves, it is all over both with 
yourselves and the Republic. The conspirators 
have watched while you were slumbering; your 
silence restored their audacity; they misled pub- 
lic opinion by infamous libels, while the journal- 
ists of the Bourbons and London never ceased 
to distribute their poisons. The conspirators al- 
ready spear of punishing the Republicans for the 
triumph which they have commenced; and can 
you hesitate to purge the soil of France of that 
small body of Royalists, who are only waiting 
for the, moment to tear in pieces the Republic, 
and to devour yourselves. You are on the edge 
of a volcano; it is about to swallow you up; you 
have it in your power to close it, and yet you 
deliberate! To-morrow it will be too late: the 
slightest indecision would now ruin the Repub- 
lic. You will be told of principles, of delays, of 
the pity due to individuals; but how false would 
be the principles, how ruinous the delays, how 
misplaced the pity which should mislead the le- 
gislative body from its duty to the Republic! 
The Directory have devoted themselves to put in 
your hands the means of saving France, but it 
was entitled to expect that you would not hesi- 
tate to seize them. They believed that you were 
sincerely attached to freedom and the Republic, 
and that you would not be afraid of the conse- 
quences of that first step. If the friends of kings 
find in you their protectors—if slaves excite your 
sympathy—if you delay an instant, it is all over 
with the liberty of France; the Constitution is 
overturned, and you may at once proclaim to the 
friends of their country that the hour of royalty 
has struck. But if, as they believe, you recoil 
with horror from that idea, seize the passing mo- 
ment, become the liberators of your country, and 
secure forever its prosperity and glory.” This 
pressing message sufficiently demonstrates the 
need which the Directory had of some legisla- 
tive authority to sanction their dictatorial pro- 
ceedings. The remnant of the councils yielded 
to necessity; a council of five was appointed, 
with instructions to prepare a law of public safe- 
ty; and that proved a decree of ostracism, which 
condemned to transportation almost all the no- 
blest citizens of France.* 

Following the recommendation of that com- 
mittee, the councils, by a stretch of pyrannical 
power, annulled the elections of for- measures of 
ty-eight departments, which formed a the minority 
majority of the legislative bodies, and af ine COME 
condemned to transportation to Gui- ~ 
ana, Carnot, Barthelemy, Pichegru, Camille 
Jourdan, Troncon Ducondray, Henry Lariviere, 
Imbert, Boissy d’Anglas, Willot, Cochon, Ra- 
mel, Meranda, and fifty other members of the 
legislative body. Merlin and Frangois de Neuf- 
chateau were named directors in lieu of those 


nn 
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who were exiled. The Directory carried on the 
government thereafter by the mere force of mili- 
tary power, without even the shadow of legal 
authority ; the places of the expelled deputies 
were not filled up, but the assemblies left in their 
mutilated state, without either consideration or 
independence. ‘Three men, without the aid of 
historical recollections, without the lustre of vic- 
tory, took upon themselves to govern France on 
their own account, without either the support 
of the law, or the concourse of legal assemblies.* 
Their public acts soon became as violent as 
the origin of their power had been illegal. The 
Revolutionary laws against the priests and the 
emigrants were revived, and, ere long, the whole 
of those persons who had ruled in the depart- 
ments since the fall of Robespierre were either 
banished or dispossessed of their authority. The 
revolution of the 18th Fructidor was not, like 
the victory of the 13th Vendémiare, confined to 
the capital; it extended to the whole depart- 
ments, revived everywhere the Jacobin ascend- 
ency, and subjected the people over all France 
to the rule of the army and the Revolutionary 
leaders.t F 
The next step of the dictators was to extin- 
Extinction of guish the liberty of the press. For 
the liberty of this purpose a second proscription 
the press. was published, which included the 
authors, editors, printers, and contributors to for- 
ty-two journals. As eight or ten persons were 
included in the devoted number for each journal, 
this act of despotism embraced nearly four hun- 
dred individuals, among whom were to be found 
all the literary genius of France. La Harpe, 
Fontanes, and Sicard, though spared by the as- 
sassins of the 2d of September, were struck by 
this despotic act, as were Michaux and Lacre- 
telle, the latter of whom composed, during a cap- 
tivity of two years, his admirable history of the 
religious wars in France. At the same time, 
the press was subjected to the censorship of the 
police; while the punishment of exiled priests 
found in the territory of France was extended 
to transportation to Guiana—a penalty worse 
than death itselft 
From the multitude of their captives, the Di- 
rectory at first selected fifteen, upon 
whom the full rigour of transporta- 
tion should be inflicted. ‘These were 
Barthelemy, Pichegru, and Willot, 
Rovere, Aubry, Bourdon de L’Oise, 
Murinais, De la Rue, Ramel, Dossonvilie, 
Troncon Ducondray, Barbe Marbois, Lafond. 
Ladebat (though the three last were sincere Re- 
publicans), Brottier, and Laville Heurnois; their 
number was augmented to sixteen by the devo- 
tion of Letellier, servant of Barthelemy, who 
insisted upon following his master. Carnot was 
only saved from the same fate by having esca- 
ed to Geneva. ‘In the Directory,” says he, 
“T had contributed to save the Republic from 
many dangers; the proscription of the 18th Fruc- 
tidor was my reward. I knew well that repub- 
lics were ungrateful; but I did not know, till I 
Jearned it from my own experience, that Repub- 
licans were so much so as they proved to me.’’§ 
The transported victims were conveyed, amid 
the execrations of the Jacobin mob, 
to Rochefort, from whence they were 
sent to Guiana. Before embarking, 
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they received a toucning proof of sympathy ir, 
the gift of 80,000 francs, by the widow of an il- 
lustrious scientific character, who had been one 
of the earliest victims of the Revolution, On 
the road they were lodged in the jails as com- 
mon felons. During the voyage they underwent 
every species of horror; cooped up in the hold 
of a small vessel, under a.tropical sun, they ex- 
perienced all the sufferings of a slave-ship. No 
sooner were they landed, than they were almost 
all seized with the fevers of the climate, and 
owed their lives to the heroic devotion of the 
Sisters of Charity, who, on that pestilential 
shore, exercised the never-failing beneficence of 
their religion. Murinais, one of the Council of 
the Ancients, died shortly after arriving at the 
place of their settlement at Sinimari, Tron- 
con Ducondray pronounced a funeral oratiom 
over his remains, whicli his fellow-exiles in- 
terred with their own hands, from the words, ‘“‘ By 
the waters of Babylon we sat down and wept.” 
Soon after, the eloquent panegyrist himself ex- 
pired. He calmly breathed his last, rejoicing 
on that distant shore that he had been faithful 
in his duty to the royal family. “It is nothing 
new to me,” said he, “to see suffering, and learn 
how it can be borne. I have seen the queen at 
the Conciergerie.” The hardships of the life to: 
which they were there subjected, the diseases of 
that pestilential climate, and the heats of a trop- 
ical sun, speedily proved fatal to the greater 
number of the unhappy exiles. Pichegru sur- 
vived the dangers, and was placed in a hut ad- 
joining that of Billaud Varennes and Collot 
D’Herbois, whom, after the fall of Robespierre,. 
he had arrested by orders of the convention; a 
singular instance of the instability of fortune 
amid revolutionary changes.* ° 

Pichegru, Willot, Barthelemy, Aubry, Ramel, 
and Dossonville, with the faithful pscape of 
Letellier, their voluntary companion Pichegru from: 
in exile, contrived some months af- Guiana. 
ter to make their escape; and, after undergoing 
extreme hardships, ane traversing almost imper- 
vious forests, succeeded in reaching the beach, 
from whence they were conveyed to Surinam in 
an open canoe. Aubry and Letellier perished, 
but the remainder reached England in safety.. 
The Abbé Brottier, Bourdon de L’Oise, and Ro- 
vere, both illustrious from their services on the: 
9th Thermidor, sunk under their sufferings at 
Sinimari. The wife of the latter, a young and 
beautiful woman, who had signalized herself, 
like Madame Tallien, by her generous efforts at 
the fall of Robespierre in behalf of humanity, 
solicited and obtained from the Directory per- 


mission to join her husband in exile; but before: 


she had landed on’that pestilential region he had 
breathed his last. Several hundreds of the cler- 
gy, victims of their fidelity to the faith of their 
fathers, arrived in thése regions of death, but 
they almost all perished within a few months af- 


ter their landing, exhibiting the constancy of 
martyrs on that distant shore, while the hymns- 


of the new worship were sung in France by 
crowds of abandoned women and the satellites 
of Jacobin ferocity. The strong minds and ro- 
bust frames of Barbe Marbois and Lafond Lade- 
bat-alone survived the sufferings of two years; 
and these, with eight of the transported priests, 
were all who were recalled to France by the hu- 


mane interposition of Napoleon when he assu-. 


med the reins of power.t 


* Lac., xiv., 104, 105, 118, 121. Th., ix., 306 
+ Lac., xiv.; 121, 126, Th., ix., 306. 
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Meanwhile the Directory pursued with vigour 
despotic measures in France. A 
despotic meas- large proportion of the judges in the 
ures of the supreme courts were dismissed; the 
Directory. —_ institution of juries abolished; and 
a new and more rigorous law provided for the 
banishment of the nobles and priests. It was 
proposed that those who disobeyed or evaded its 
enactment should become liable to transporta- 
tion to Guiana; the wives and daughters of the 
nobles who were married were not exempted 
from this enactment, unless they divorced their 
husbands, and married citizens of plebeian birth. 
But a more lenient law, which only subjected 
them to additional penalties if they remained, 
was adopted by the councils. Two hundred 
thousand persons at once fell under the lash of 
these severe enactments; their effect upon France 
was to the last degree disastrous. The misera- 
ble emigrants fled a second time in crowds from 
the country, of which they were beginning to taste 
the sweets; and society, which was reviving 
from the horrors of the Jacobin sway, was again 
prostrated under its fury. They carried. with 
them to foreign lands that strong and inextin- 
guishable hatred at Republican cruelty which 
their own wrongs had excited, and mingling in 
society everywhere, both on the Continent and in 
the British Isles, counteracted in the most pow- 
erful manner the enthusiasm in favour of Demo- 
cratic principles, and contributed not a little to 
the formation of that powerful league which ul- 
timately led to their overthrow. Finally, the 
councils openly avowed a national bankruptcy ; 
they cut off forever two thirds of the national 
debt of France ; closing thus a sanguinary revo- 
lution by the extinction of freedom, the banish- 
ment of virtue, and the violation of public faith.* 

The revolution of the 18th Fructidor had been 
This reyolu. Concerted between Napoleon and 
tion was pre- Barras long before it took place, 
viously con- the former was the real author of 
certed with this catastrophe, and this is admit- 
Napoleon. —_ ted even by his warmest admirers.t 
Augereau informed him, a month before, that 
he had opened to the Directory the designs of 
the Revolutionary party ; that he had been named 
governor of Paris; and that the dismissal of all 
the civil and military authorities was fixed. 
Lavalette made him acquainted daily with the 
progress of the intrigue in the capital. The 
former was sent by him to carry it into execu- 
tion.;$ He was accordingly transported with 

* D’Abr., iii., 324. De Staél, ii., 187. Lac., xiv., 105, 
107. Hard., iv., 523, 524. Th., ix., 321. 

t+ D’Abr., ii., 148. 

+ See the letters in Bour., i., 234, 263. 

§ On the 24th of June, 1797, the majority of the Directo- 
ry wrote to Napoleon, unknown to Barthelemy and Carnot, 
‘© We have received, citizen general, with extreme satisfac- 
tion, the marked proofs of devotion to the cause of freedom 
which you have recently given. You may rely on the most 
entire reciprocity on our parts. We accept with pleasure 
the offers you have made to fly to the support of the Repub- 
lic.” On the 22d of July, Lavalette wrote to Napoleon, 
‘ This morning I have seen Barras. He appeared strongly 
excited at what has passed. He made no attempt to con- 
ceal the division in the Directory. ‘ We shall hold firm,’ 
said he to me ; ‘and if we are denounced by the councils, 
then we sha!'l mount on horseback.’ He frequently repeat- 
ed that, in their present crisis, money would be of incaleula- 
le importance. I made to him your proposition, which he 
accepted with transport.” Barras, on his part, on the 23d 
of July, wrote ‘to Napoleon, “No delay. Consider well 
that it is by the aid of money alone that I can accomplish 
your generous intentions.” Lavalette wrote on the same 
day to Napoleon, ‘‘ Your proposition has been brought on 
the tapis between Barras, Rewbell, and Lareveillere. All 
are agreed that without money we cannot surmount the cri- 
tis. They confidently hope that you will send large sums.” 
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joy when he received intelligence of the success» 
of the enterprise. But these feelings were speed- 
ily changed into discontent at the accounts of 
the use-which the government made of their vic- 
tory. He easily perceived that the excessive 
severity which they employed, and the indul- 
gence of private spleen which appeared in the 
choice of their victims, 'would alienate public 
opinion, and run an imminent risk of bringing 
back the odious Jacobin rule. He has express- 
ed in his Memoirs the strongest opinion on this 
subject. “It might have been right,” says he, 
“to deprive Carnot, Barthelemy, and the fifty 
deputies of their appointment, and put them un- 
der surveillance in some cities in the interior ; 
zp lghbern, — Imbert, Colonne, and one or 
two others, might justly have expia- ct 

ted their treason he the captold bal pate isl 
to see men of great talent, such as the severe use 
Portalis, Troncon Ducondray, Fon- they make of 
tanes ; tried patriots, such as Boissy ‘8 victory. 

d’Anglas, Dumolard, Murinais; supreme ma- 
gistrates, such as Carnot and Barthelemy, con- 
demned, without either trial or accusation, to. 
perish in the marshes of Sinimari, was frightful. 
What! to punish with transportation a number 
of writers of pamphlets, who deserved only con- 


On the 28th of July Lavalette again wrote to him, “ The 
minority of the Directory still cling to hopes of an accom 
modation ; the majority will perish rather than make any 
farther concessions. It sees clearly the abyss which is- 
opening beneath its feet. Such, however, is the fatal des- 
tiny of Carnot, or the weakness of his character, that he has» 
new become one of the pillars of the monarchical party, as 
he was of the Jacobins. He wishes to temporize.” On the 
3d of August, “‘ Everything here remaius in the same state : 
great preparatious for an attack by the Council of Five 
Hundred ; corresponding measures of defence by the Direc- 
tory. Barras says openly,‘ Iam only waiting for the de-- 
cree of accusation to mount on horseback, and speedily 
their heads will roll in the gutter.’ On the 16th of Au- 
gust Lavalette wrote to Napoleon these remarkable words = 
*\ At last. I have torn away the veil this morning from the- 
Directory. Only attend to what Barras told me yesterday 
evening. The subject was the negotiations in Italy. Car- 
not pretended that Napoleon was in too advantageous a sit- 
uation, when he signed the preliiainaries, to be obliged to: 
agree to conditions by which he could not abide in the end. 
Barras. defended Bonaparte, and said to Carnot, ‘You are 
nothing but a vile miscreant ; you have sold the Republic,, 
and you wish to murder those who defend it, infamous, 
scoundrel ’ Carnot answered, with an embarrassed air, *L 
despise your insinuations, but one day I shall answer them.’ ’” 
Augereau wrote, on the 12th of August, to Napoleon, 
“Things remain much in the same state; the Clichians. 
have resumed their vacillating and uncertain policy ; they 
do not count so much as heretofore on Carnot, and openly 
complain of the weakness of Pichegru. The agitation of 
these gentlemen is extreme; for my part, l observe them, 
and keep incessantly stimulating the Directory, for the deci- 
sive moment has evidently arrived, and they see that as well 
Ido. Nothing is more certain than that, if the public mind 
is not essentially changed before the approaching elections, 
everything is lost, and a civil war remains as our last re- 
source.” On the 3lst of August Lavalette informed him, 
“ At length the movement, so long expected, is about to 
take place. To-morrow night the. Directory will arrest fif- 
teen or twenty deputies ; I presume there willbe no resist- 
ance.” And on the 3d of September Augereau wrote to 
him, ‘At last, general, my mission is accomplished! the 
promises of the army of Italy have been kept last might. 
The Directory was at length induced to act with vigour. 
At midnight I put all the troops in motion ; before day- 
break all the bridges and principal points in the city were- 
occupied, the legislature surrounded, and the members, 
whose names are enclosed, arrested and sent to the Temple. 
Carnot has disappeared. Paris regards the crisis only as & 
féte ; the robust, patriotic workmen of the faubourgs loud- 
ly proclaim the salvation of the Republic.” Finally, om 
the 23d of September, 1797, Napoleon wrote, in the follow- 
ing terms, to Augereau: ‘‘ The whole army applauds the 
wisdom and energy which you have displayed in this crisis, 
and has rejoiced sincerely at the success of the patriots. It 
is only to be hoped now that moderation and wisdom wilk 
guide yoursteps ; that is the most ardent wish of my heart.” 
—BOovuRRIENNE, i., 235, 250, 266, and Harp., iv., 508, 518. 
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tempt and a trifling correction, was to renew the 
proscriptions of the Roman triumvirs; it was to 
act more cruelly than Fouquier Tinville, since 
he at least put the accused on their trial, and 
condemned het only to death. All the armies, 
all the people, were for a republic; state neces- 
sity could not be alleged in favour of so revolting 
an injustice, so flagrant a violation of the laws 
and the rights of the citizens.”* 

Independently of the instability of any govern- 
ment which succeeds to so stormy a period as 
that of the Revolution, the constitution of France 
under the Directory contained an inherent defect, 
which must sooner or later have occasioned its 
fall. ‘This was ably pointed out from its very 
commencement by Neckar,t and consisted in the 
complete separation of the executive from the 
legislative power. In constitutional monar- 
-chies, when a difference of opinion on any vital 
subject arises between the executive and the 
legislature, the obvious mode of arranging it is 
by a dissolution of the latter, and a new appeal 
to the people ; and whichever party the electors 
incline to becomes victorious in the strife. But 
the French councils, being altogether independ- 
ent of the Directory, and undergoing a change 
every two years of a third of their members, be- 
came shortly at variance with the executive; 
and the latter, being composed of ambitious men, 
unwilling to resign the power they had acquired, 
had no alternative but to invoke military vio- 
Jence for its support. This is a matter of vital 
importance, and lying at the very foundation of 
a mixed government: unless the executive. pos- 
sesses the power of dissolving, by legal means, 
the legislature, the time must inevitably come 
‘when it will disperse them by force. ‘This is, 


in an especial manner, to be looked for when a- 


nation is emerging from revolutionary convul- 
sions; as so many individuals are there impli- 
cated by their crimes in supporting the revolu- 
tionary régime, and a return to moderate or legal 
measures is so much dreaded, from the retribu- 
tion which they may occasion to past delin- 
quents. 

Though France suffered extremely from the 
usurpation which overthrew its electoral goy- 
ernment, and substituted the empire of force for 
the chimeras of Democracy, there seems no rea- 
son to believe that a more just or equitable goy- 
ernment could at that period have been substi- 
tuted in its room. The party of the councils, 
though formidable from its union and ‘its abili- 
ties, was composed of such heterogeneous ma- 
terials, that it could not by possibility have held 

‘together if the external danger of the Directory 
‘had been removed. Pichegru, Imbert, Brottier, 
and others, were in constant correspondence with 
the exiled princes, and aimed at the restoration 
of a constitutional throne.t Carnot, Rovere, 
Bourdon de L’Oise, and the majority of the Club 
of Clichy, were sincerely attached to Republican 
institutions. Dissension was inevitable between 

arties of such opposite principles, when they 
had once prevailed over their immediate ene- 
mies. The nation was not then in the state to 
settle down under a constitutional monarchy; it 
required to be drained of its fiery spirits by bloody 
wars, and humbled in its pride by national dis- 
aster, before it could submit to the coercion of 


* Nap., iv., 233, 234. Bour., i., 235. 
+ Neckar, Histoire de la Réyolution, iv., 232. Mad. de 
‘Staél, ii., 170, 173. $ See Bour., 1., Append. 
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passion, and follow the regular occupations es- 
sential to the duration of real freedom. ; 

The 18th Fructidor is the true era of the com- 
méncement of military despotism AN this is the 
France, and as such, it is singularly true com- 
instructive as to the natural tendency mencement 
and just puishment of revolutionary of military 
passions. The subsequent govern- ne at ne 
ment of the country was but asucces- 0" 
sion of illegal usurpations on the part of the de- 
positaries of power, in which the people had no 
share, and by which their rights were equally in- 
vaded, until tranquillity was restored by the vig- 
orous hand of Napoleon.* The French have not 
the excuse, in the loss even of the name of free- 
dom to their country, that they yielded to the as- 
cendency of an extraordinary man, and bent be- 
neath the car which banded Europe was unable 
to arrest. ‘They were subjected to tyranny in its 
worst and most degrading form; they yielded, 
not to the genius of Napoleon, but to the violence 
of Augereau; they submitted in silence to pro- 
scriptions as odious and arbitrary as those of the 
Roman triumvirate; they bowed for years to the 
despotism of men so ignoble that history has 
hardly preserved their names. Such is the con- 
sequence, and the never-failing consequence, of 
the undue ascendency of Democratic power. 

The French people did not fall under this pen- 
alty from any peculiar fickleness or inconstancy 
of their own; they incurred it in consequence of 
the general law of Providence, that guilty pas- 
sion brings upon itself its own punishment. 
They fell under the edge of the sword, from the 
same cause which subjected Rome to the arms 
of Cesar, and England to those of Cromwell. 
“Tegal government,” says the Republican, his- 
torian, “is a chimera, at the conclusion of a rev- 
olution such as that of France. It is not under 
shelter of legal authority that parties whose pas- 
sions have been so violently excited can arrange 
themselves and repose; a more vigorous power 
is required to restrain them, to fuse their still 
burning elements, and protect them against for- 
eign violence. ‘That power is the empire of the 
sword.”’+ 

A long and terrible retribution awaited the sins 
of this great and guilty country. Its own pas- 
sions were made the ministers of the justice of 
Heaven; its own desires the means of bringing 
upon itself a righteous punishment. Contem- | 
poraneous with the military despotism establish- 
ed by the victory of Augereau, sprang up the for- 
eign conquests of Napoleon: his triumphant car 
rolled over the world, crushing generations be- 
neath its wheels; ploughing, like the chariot of 
Juggernaut, through human flesh; exhausting, 
in the pursuit of glory, the energies of Republi- 
can ambition. France was decimated for its 
cruelty; the snows of Russia, and the hospitals 
of Germany, became the winding-sheet and the 
grave of its bloodstained Revolution. Infidelity 
may discern in this terrific progress the march 
of fatalism and the inevitable course of human 
affairs: let us discover in it the government of 
an overruling Providence, punishing the sins of 
a guilty age, extending to nations with severe 
but merciful hand, the consequences of ‘their 
transgression, and preparing, in the chastisement 
of present iniquity, the future amelioration of the 
species. 


* Mad. de Staal, ii., 221. 
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+ Th., ix., 308. a eae 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


EXPEDITION 


ARGUMENT. | 


“Great Political and Commercial Importance of Egypt.—Its 
Advantages of Situation, and Importance early perceived 
by Leibnitz.—-Alexander the Great and Napoleon equally 
appreciated its Value:—His Ideas are matured at Passe- 
riano.—Napoleon’s Parting Address to the Italians.—His 
triumphant Journey across Switzerland to Rastadt and 
Paris.— Political Objects of this Journey.— Its ominous 
Character for Switzerland.—His retired Manner of Life at 
Paris.—His Public Reception by the Directory.—Talley- 
vand’s Speech.— Napoleon’s Answer.— Successive Féles 
given by other Public Bodies.—Ilis Private Views in re- 
gard to his Future Life.—Secret Views of the Directory. 
—Their Desire to get quit of Napoleon.—Preparations for 
a Descent on England.—Pompous Speech of Barras on 
giving him the Command of the Army destined for its In- 
vasion.— Real Views of both Parties.—Napoleon’s grow- 
ing Horror at the Revolutionary System.—His Journey to 
‘the Coasts of the. Channel.—Reasons which determined 
him against the English Expedition.—Defensive Prepar- 
ations of the British Goverament.—Meanwhile Napoleon 
persuades the Directory to undertake the Egyptian Enter- 
prise.—His Prodigious Activity in preparing for that Ex- 
pedition.—The Treasure taken at Berne is sent to Toulon 
by his Orders.—Magnificent Preparations for the Expe- 
-dition.—Napoleon is ‘driven to it by Necessity.— He takes 
the Command.—His first Proclamation to his Soldiers.— 
His last Act in Europe is one of Humanity.—At length 
‘the Expedition sails.—Arrives off Malta, which Capitu- 
jates without firing a Shot.—Its prodigious Strength.— 
-Napoleon’s Conversation during the Remainder of the 
‘Voyage.—Movements of Nelson, who misses the French 
Fleet.—Egypt is Discovered.—Napoleon lands, and ad- 
vances against Alexandria, which is taken.—His first Proc- 
Jamation to his Troops.—Description of Egypt.—Aston- 
ishing Effects of the Inundation of the Nile.—Productions 
of the Country.—Its Foreign Commerce.—Decay of its 
Population since Ancient Times.—Importance of Alexan- 

-dria.—Account of the Inhabitants of the Country—Mam- 
elukes.—Janizaries, or Turks.—Arabs, Copts.— Ibrahim 
Bey and Mourad Bey divided the Country between them. 
—Policy of Napoleon on invading Egypt.—His Proclama- 

ytion to the Egyptians.—Iis Arrangements for advancing to 

-Cairo.—March of the Advanced Guard across the Desert. 
—Their Sufferings.—Arrive on the Nile.—Actions with 

rthe Mamelukes.—Combat at Chebreiss.—The Army ad- 
vances towards Cairo.—They arrive within Sight of the 

Mameluke Forces. — Battle of the Pyramids. — Lateral 
Movement of Napoleon.—Furious Charge of Mourad Bey. 
—HTe is totally defeated.—Ibrahim Bey retires to Syria, 
Mourad Bey to Upper Egypt.—Napoleon enters Cairo.— 
His Pacific Measures, and able and Impartial Civil Gov- 
vernment.—He affects the Mussulman Faith.—Growing 
Discontents of the Army.—Calamitous Expedition to Sala- 
hieh, on the Syrian Frontier —Ibrahim Bey retires across 
the Desert into Syria.—Intrigues of Napoleon with Ali- 
Pacha.—Treachery of France towards Turkey.—Its Man- 
ifesto of War.—Naval Operations.—Movements of Nel- 

-son.—He arrives at Alexandria.—Brueys’ Position.—Nel- 
son’s Plan of Attack.—Relative Forces on the two Sides. 
—Battle of the Nile—Dreadful Nature of the Action.— 
The L’Orient blows up.— Glorious Victory in which it 
terminates —Wound of Nelson.—Heroie Deeds on Board 
»the French Squadron.—Great Results of this Victory.— 
Terrible Traces of the Action on Shore.— Honours bestow- 
ed on Nelson.—-Napoleon’s Correspondence with Brueys 
as to getting the Fleet into Alexandria.—Disastrous Con- 
sequences of this Blow to the French Army.—Courage of 
Napoleon and Kleber.—Despair of the inferior Officers and 
Soldiers.—It at once brings on a War between France and 
Turkey.—Passage of the Hellespont by the Russian Fleet. 
—Critical Situation of the French Army.—Vast Efforts 
of Napoleon.—Expedition of Desaix to Upper Egypt.— 
Bloody Suppression of a Revolt at Cairo.—Expedition of 
‘Napoleon to the Shores of the Red Sea.—He resolves 
to penetrate into Syria.—His vast Designs. — Limited 
‘Extent of his Forces. — Passage of the Syrian Desert. 
— Storming of Jaffa.— Four Thousand of the Garrison 
-capitulate. — Massacre of these Prisoners. — Unpardon- 
able Atrocity of this Act.—The French advance to Acre. 
—Description of that Fortress. — Sir Sidney Smith’s 
Preparations for its Defence. — Commencement of the 
Siege.—Desperate Conflicts on the Breach.—The Otto 
anans collect Forces for its Relief.—The French advance 


TO EGYPT... 


to meet them.—Battle of Mount Thabor.—Renewal of the 
Siege of Acre.—Desperate Assaults on the Town.—Napo- 
leou at length retreats.—Vast Designs which this Defeat 
frustrated.—Disastrous Retreat of the Troops to Egypt. 
—Poisoning of the Sick at Jaffa——Reflections on that Act. 
—Army regains Egypt.—Contests in Egypt during Napo- 
leon’s Absence.—The Angel El Mody.—Conquest of Up- 
per Egypt by Desaix.—Great Discontents of the Army.— 
Landing of the Turks in Aboukir Bay.—Force of the In- 
vaders.—Position which the Turks occupied.—Napoleon’s 
Disposition for an Attack.—First Line carried.—Second 
Line also forced, after a desperate Struggle.—Total De- 
struction of the Turks. — Napoleon is made acquainted 
with the Disasters of the Republic in Europe.—He secret- 
ly sets sail for Europe from Alexandria, and stretches 
along the Coast of Africa to Sardinia.—He lands at Ajac- 
cio in Corsica.—Sets sail, and avoids the English Fleet.— 
Proof which the Egyptian Expedition affords of the Su- 
periority of the Arms of Civilization to those of Savage 
Life. — General Reflections on the probable Fate of an 
Eastern Empire under Napoleon. 


“ By seizing the isthmus of Darien,” said Sir 
Walter Raleigh, “you will wrest the keys of the 
world from Spain.” The observation, worthy 
of his reach of thought, is still more applicable 
to the isthmus of. Suez and the country of Egypt. 
It is remarkable that its importance has never 
been duly appreciated but by the greatest con- 
querors of ancient and modern times, Alexander 
the Great and Napoleon Bonaparte. 

The geographical position of this celebrated 
country has destined it to be the Great politi 
great emporium of the commerce of cal and com- 
the world. Placed in the centre be- mercialimpor- 
tween Europe and Asia, on the con- '»ceof Egypt. 
fines of Eastern wealth and western civilization ; 
at the extremity of the African continent, and on 
the shores of the Mediterranean Sea, it is fitted 
to become the central point of communication 
for the varied productions of these different re- 
gions of the globe. The waters of the Mediter- 
ranean bring to it all the fabrics of Europe; the 
Red Sea wafts to its shores the riches of India 
and China; while the Nile floats down to its 
bosom the produce of the vast and unknown re- 
gions of Africa. Though it were not one of the 
most fertile countries in the world—though the 
inundations of the Nile did not annually cover 
its fields with riches, it would still be, from its 
situation, one of the most favoured spots on the 
earth. The greatest and most durable monu- 
ments of human industry, accordingly, the ear- 
liest efforts of civilization, the sublimest works 
of genius, have been raised in this primeval seat 
of mankind, The temples of Rome have de- 
cayed, the arts of Athens have perished, but 
the Pyramids “still stand erect and unshaken 
above the floods of the Nile.”* When, in the 
revolution of ages, civilization shall |, 4... bs 
have returned to its ancient cradle— 6¢ <ituation, 
when the desolation of Mohammed- 5 
an rule shall have ceased, and the light of reli- 
gion illumined the land of its birth, Egypt will 
again become one of the great centres of human 
industry; the invention of steam will restore the 
communication with the East to its original 
channel; and the nation which shall revive the 
Canal of Suez, and open a direct communication 
between the Mediterranean and the Red Sea, 


* Gibbon. 
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will pour into its bosom those streams of wealth, 
which in every age have constituted the princi- 
pal sources of European opulence. ‘ 

The great Leibnitz, in the time of Louis ORVE, 
Itsimportance addressed to the French monarch a 
early percev- memorial, which is one of the no- 
edby Leibnitz. blest monuments of political fore- 
sight. “Sire,” said he, “it is not at home that 
you will succeed in subduing the Dutch: you. 
Will not cross their dikes, and you will rouse 
Europe to their assistance. It is in Egypt that 
the real blow is to be struck. There you will 
find the true commercial route to India; you will 
wrest that lucrative commerce from Holland, 
vou will secure the eternal dominion of France 
in the Levant, you will fill Christianity with 
joy.’* These ideas, however, were beyond the 
age, and they lay dormant till revived by the ge- 
nius of Napoleon. 

The eagle eye of Alexander the Great, which 
\eenadothe fitted him to have been as great a 
Great and Na- benefactor as he was a scourge of 
poleonequally the species, early discerned the vast 
appreciatedits capabilities of this country; and to 
ane him was owing the foundation of 
that city, the rival of Memphis and Thebes, 
which once boasted of three’ millions of inhabi- 
tants, and rivalled Rome in the plenitude of its 
power, and still bears, amid ruins and decay, the 
name of the conqueror of the East. Napoleon 
was hardly launched into the career of conquest 
pefore he perceived the importance of the same 
situation; and when still struggling in the plains 
of Italy with the armies of Austria, he was med- 
itating an expedition into those Hastern regions, 
where alone, in his apprehension, great things 
could be achieved; where kingdoms lay open to 
private adventure; and fame, rivalling that of 
the heroes of antiquity, was to be obtained. 
From his earliest years he had been influenced 
by an ardent desire to effect a revolution in the 
East: he was literally haunted by the idea of the 
glory which had been there acquired, and firmly 
convinced that the power of England could never 
be effectually humbled but by a blow at its Indian 
possessions. “The Persians,” said he, “have 
blocked up the route of Tamerlane; I will dis- 
cover another.”+ 

It was his favourite opinion through life that 
Egypt was the true line of communication with 
India; that it was there that the English power 
could alone be seriously affected; that its pos- 
session would ensure the dominion of the Med- 
iterranean, and convert that sea into a “ French 
Lake.” From that central point armaments 
might be detached down the Red Sea, to attack 
the British possessions in India; and an entrepét 
established, which would soon turn the com- 
merce of the East into the channels which Na- 
ture had formed for its reception—the Mediter- 
ranean and the Red Sea.t 

It was at Passeriano, however, after the cam- 
His ideas are Paign was concluded, and when his 
matured at energetic mind turned abroad for the 
Passeriano. theatre of fresh exploits, that the con- 
ception of an expedition to Egypt first seriously 
occupied his thoughts. During his long evening 
walks in the magnificent park of his mansion, 
he spoke without intermission of the celebrity 
of those countries, and the illustrious empires 
which have there disappeared, after overturning 
each other, but the memory of which still lives 
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in the recollections of mankind. ‘“ Europe,” 
said he, “is no field for glorious exploits: no 
great empires or revolutions are to be found but 
in the East, where there are six hundred millions 
of men.” Egypt at once presented itself to his 
imagination as the point where a decisive im- 
pression was to be made; the weak point of the 
line, where a breach could be effected, and a per- 
manent lodgment secured, and a path opened to 
those Eastern: regions, where the British power: 
was to be destroyed and immortal renown ac- 
quired. So completely had this idea taken pos~ 
session of his mind, that all the books brought 
from the Ambrosian library to Paris, after the 
peace of Campo Formio, which related to Egypt,. 
were submitted for his examination, and many 
bore extensive marginal notes in his own hand- 
writing, indicating the powerful grasp and inde- 
fatigable activity of his mind ;* and in his cor- 
respondence with the Directory, he had already, 
more than once, suggested both the importance: 
of an expedition to the banks of the Nile, and 
the amount of force requisite to ensure its suc-- 
cess. t 

Before leaving Italy, after the treaty of Campo- 


Formio, he put the last hand to the affairs of the 


Cisalpine Republic. Venice was delivered over, 
amid the tears of all its patriotic citizens, to: 
Austria; the French auxiliary force in the new 
republic was fixed at thirty thousand men, under 
the orders of Berthier, to be maintained at the 
expense of the allied state; and all the Republi- 
can organization of a directory, legislative as-- 
semblies, national guards, and troops of the line, 
put in full activity. “You are the napoteon’s 
first people in history,” said- he, in parting ad- 
his parting address to them, ‘who dresste the 
have become free without factions, Mlians. 
without revolutions, without convulsions. We 
have given you freedom; it is your part to pre-- 
serve it. You are, after France, the richest, the 
most populous republic in the world. Your po- 
sition calls you to take a leading part in the pol- 
itics of Europe. To be worthy of your destiny, 
make no laws but what are wise and moderate, 
but execute them with force and energy.” The 
wealth and population of the beautiful provin- 
ces which compose this Republic, embracing 
3,500,000 souls, the fortress of Mantua, and the 
plains of Lombardy, indeed formed the elements. 
of a powerful state; but had Napoleon looked 
into the book of history or considered the humam 
mind, he would have perceived that, of all hu- 
man blessings, liberty is the one which is of the 
slowest growth; that it must be won, and cannot 
be conferred; and that the institutions which are’ 
suddenly transferred from one country to anoth- 
er, perish as rapidly as the full grown tree, which. 
is transplanted from the soil of its birth to a dis- 
tant land. 

Napoleon’s journey from Italy to Paris was 
acontinual triumph. The Italians, 45. ¢sumphal 
whose national spirit had been in iataegakioee 
some degree revived by his victories, Switzerland 
beheld with regret the disappear- toRastadt aid 
ance of that brilliant apparition. P®™*: 

pparition. 
Everything he did and said was calculated to 
increase the public enthusiasm. At Mantua 
he combined with a fée in honour of Virgil a 
military procession on the death of General 


Hoche, who had recently died, after a short ill-. 


* James's Naval History, ii., 216, Bour., ii., 44. 
+ Corres, Conf. de Nap., iv., 176. Vide ante, p. 475. 
¥ Nap., iv., 271. 
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hess, in France; and about the same time form- 
ed that friendship with Desaix, who had come 
from the army of the Rhine to visit that of Italy, 
which mutual esteem was so well calculated to 
inspire, but which was destined to terminate 
prematurely on the field of Marengo, The 
Political ob- WHS of Switzerland received him 
jects of this With transport; triumphal arches 
journey. Its and garlands of flowers everywhere 
ee La awaited his approach ; he passed the 
vetland. fortresses amid discharges of can- 
hon, and crowds from the neigh- 
bouring countries lined the road to get a glimpse 
of the hero who had filled the world with his 
renown.* Tiis progress, however, was rapid: 
he lingered on the field of Morat to examine the 
Dec, 5, 1797, Scene of the terrible defeat of the 
» 9, 1797. : A ° 
Burgundian chivalry by the Swiss 
peasantry. Passing Bale, he arrived at Rastadt, 
where the congress was established ; but, ‘fore- 
seeing nothing worthy of his genius in the mi- 
nute matters of diplomacy which were there the 
subject of discussion, he proceeded to Paris, 
where the public anxiety had arisen to the high- 
est pitch for his return.t 
The successive arrival of Napoleon’s lieuten- 
ants at Paris with the standards taken from the 
enemy in his memorable campaigns, the vast 
conquests he had achieved, the brief but eloquent 
language of his proclamations, and the immense 
benefits which had accrued to the Republic from 
his triumphs, had raised to the very highest 
pitch the enthusiasm of the people. The public 
anxiety, accordingly, to see him was indescriba- 
ble; but he knew enough of mankind to feel the 
His retirea © importance of enhancing the general 
manner of life wish by avoiding its gratification. 
at Paris. He lived’ in his own house in the 


Rue Chantereine, in the most retired manner, 


went seldom into public, and surrounded him- 
self only by scientific characters, or generals of 
cultivated minds. He wore the costume of the 
Institute, of which he had recently been elected 
a member; associated constantly with its lead- 
ing characters, such, as Monge, Berthold, La- 
place, Lagrange, and admitted to his intimate 
society only Berthier, Desaix, Lefebvre, Caffa- 
relle, Kleber, and a few of the deputies. On oc- 
casion of being presented to ‘Talleyrand, minis- 
ter of foreign affairs, he singled out, amid the 
splendid cortége of public characters by which he 
was surrounded, M. Bougainville, and conversed 
with him on the celebrated voyage which he had 

erformed.t Such was the profound nature of 

is ambition through life, that on every occasion 
he looked rather to the impression his conduct 
was to produce on men’s minds in future, than 
the gratification he was to receive from their 
admiration of the past. He literally “deemed 
nothing done while anything remained to do.”§ 
Even in the assumption of the dress, and the 
choice of the society of the Institute, he was 
guided by motives of ambition, and a profound 
knowledge of the human heart. ‘“ Mankind,” 
said he, “are in the end governed always by su- 
periority of intellectual qualities, and none are 
more sensible of this than the military profes- 


* His words, though few, were all such as were calculated 


‘ to produce revolution. At Geneva he boasted that he would 


democratize England in three months ; and that there were, 
in truth, but two republics in Switzerland—Geneva, with- 
out laws or government; Bale, converted into the workshop 
of revolution.—HaRrp., v., 308. S 

+ Bour., ii., 5,9. Th., ix., 363. Nap., ii., 268. Hard., 
v., 57, 58. + Th., ix., 363, 364, Nap., iv., 280, 283. 
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sion. When, on my return from Italy, I assumed - 
the dress of the Institute, I knew what I was 

doing. I was sure of not being misunderstood 

by the lowest drummer of the army.”’* 

Shortly after his arrival he was received in 
State by the Directory, in their now yj, reception 
magnificent court of the Luxem- in state by the 
bourg. The public anxiety was Directory, 
wound up to the highest pitch for this imposing 
ceremony, on which occasion Joubert was to 
present the standard of the army of Italy, in- 
scribed with all the great actions it had perform- 
ed, and the youthful conqueror himself was to 
lay at the feet of government the treaty of Campo 
Formio. Vast galleries were prepared for the 
accommodation of the public, which were early 
filled with all that was distinguished in rank, 
character, and beauty in Paris. He made his 
entry, accompanied by M. Talleyrand, who was 
to present him to the Directory as the bearer of 
the treaty. The aspect of the hero, his thin but 
graceful figure, the Roman cast of his features, 
and fire of his eye, excited universal admiration; 
the court rang with applause. Talleyrand intro- 
duced him in an eloquent speech, in which, after 
extolling his great actions, he concluded: “ For 
a moment I did feel on his account 
that disquietude which, in an in- 
fant republic, arises from everything 
which seems to destroy the equality of the citi- 
zens. But I was wrong; individual grandeur, 
far from being dangerous to equality, is its high- 
est triumph; and on this occasion, every French- 
man must feel himself elevated by the hero of 
his country. And when I reflect on all that he 
has done to shroud from envy that light of glory ; 
on that ancient love of simplicity which dis- 
tinguishes him in his favourite studies; his love 
for the abstract sciences; on his admiration for 
that sublime Ossian which seems to detach him 
from the world; on his well-known contempt for 
luxury, for pomp, for all that constitutes the pride 
of ignoble minds, I am convinced that, far from. 
dreading his ambition, we shall one day have 
occasion to rouse it anew to allure him from the 
sweets of studious retirement: France will never 
lose its freedom; but perhaps he will not forever 
preserve his own.” 5 

Napoleon replied in these words: ‘‘ The French 
people, to attain their fréedom, had Nets 
kings to combat; to secure a Consti- eS 
tution founded on reason, they had 
eighteen hundred years of prejudices to over- 
come. Religion, feudality, despotism, have, in 
their turns, governed Europe; but from the peace 
now concluded dates the era of representative 
governments. You have succeeded in organ- 
izing the great nation, whose territory is not cir- 
cumscribed but because Nature herself has im- 
posed it limits. I lay at your feet the treaty of 
Campo Formio, ratified by the emperor As 
soon as the happinessof France is secured by 
the best organic laws, the whole of Europe will 
be free.” The Directory, by the voice of Barras, 
returned an inflated reply, in which they invited 
him to strive for the acquisition of fresh laurels, 
and pointed to tht shores of Great Britain as the 
place where they were to be gathered.§ 

* Thibaudeau Consulat, 78. t Bour., ii., 24. 

+ Napoleon’had added these words in this place ; ‘* That 
peace secures the liberty, the prosperity, and glory of the 
Repnblic ;” but these words were struck out by order of 
the Directory ; a sufficient proof of their disapproval of his 
conduct in signing it, and one of the many inducements 
which led him to turn his face to the East.—See Harp, 
Vi) 74, Th., ix., 368, Nap., iv., 283, 284, 
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On this occasion, General Joubert, and the 
chief of the staff, Andreossi, bore the 
fétes given magnificent standard which the Direc- 
by other tory had given to the army of Italy, and 
public bod- which contained an enumeration of 
Ew triumphs so wonderful that it would 
have passed for fabulous in any other age.* It 
was sufficient to intoxicate all the youth of 
France with the passion for military glory. This 
fete was followed by others, given by the legis- 
lative body and the minister of foreign affairs. 
Napoleon appeared at all these, but they were 
foreign to his disposition, and he retired, as soon 
as politeness would permit, to his own house. 
At that given by Talleyrand, which was distin- 
guished by the good taste and elegance which 
prevailed, he was asked by Madame de Staél, 
in presence of a numerous circle, who was, in 
his opinion, the greatest woman that ever exist- 
ed. “She,” he replied, ‘who has had the great- 
est number of children;” an answer very differ- 
ent from what she anticipated, and singularly 
characteristic of his opinions on. female influ- 
ence. At the Institute he was to be seen al- 
ways seated between Lagrange and. Laplace, 
wholly oceupied, in appearance, with the abstract 
sciences. To a deputation of that learned body, 
he returned an answer, ‘I am highly honoured 
with the approbation of the distinguished men 
who compose the Institute. I know well that I 
must long be their scholar before I become their 
equal. The true conquests, the only ones which 
do not cause a tear, are those which are gained 
over ignorance. The most honourable, as well 
as the most useful occupation of men, is to con- 
tribute to the extension of ideas. The true pow- 
er of the French Republic should henceforth 
consist in this, that not a single new idea should 
exist which does not owe its birth to their exer- 
tions.” But it was only for the approbation of 
these illustrious men that he appeared solicit- 
ous; he was never seen in the streets; went only 
to a concealed box in the Opera;t and when he 
assumed the reins of power, after his return 
from Egypt, his appearance was still unknown 
to the greater part of the inhabitants of Paris. 
But Napoleon’s was not a disposition to re- 
Napoleon's pri- Main satisfied with past glory: the 
vate views in future—yet higher achievements 
regard to hisfu- filled his mind. He knew well the 
pies ephemeral nature of popular ap- 
plause, and how necessary mystery, or a Succes- 
sion of great actions is, to prolong its transports. 
“They do not long preserve at Paris,” said he 
to his intimate friends, “the remembrance of 


Successive 


* It bore these words: ‘‘The army of Italy has made 
150,000 prisoners ; it has taken 170 standards, 500 pieces of 
heavy artillery, 600 field-pieces, 5 pontoon trains, 9 ships of 
the line, 12 frigates, 12 corvettes, 18 galleys. Armistice 
with the kings of Sardinia, Naples, the dukes of Parma, Mo- 
dena, and the pope. Preliminaries of Leoben; Convention 
of Montebello with Genoa. Treaty of Tolentino. Treaty 
of Campo Formio. It has given freedom to the people of Bo- 
logna, Ferrara, Modena, Massa-Carrara, Romagna, Lombar- 
dy, Brescia, Bergamo, Mantua, Cremona, a part of the Ve- 
ronese, Chiavenna, Bormio, and the Valteline ; to the peo- 
ple of Genoa, the imperial fiefs Corcyra and Ithaca. Sent 
to Paris the chefs-d’euvre of Michael Angelo, Guercino, Ti- 
tian, Paul Veronese, Correggio, Al¥ano, the Caraccis, Ra- 
phael, Leonardo da Vinci, &c. Triumphed in 18 pitched 
battles; Montenotte, Millessimo, Mondovi, Lodi, Borghetta, 
Lonato, Castiglione, Roveredo, Bassano, St. George’s, Fon- 
tana Viva, Caldiero, Arcola, Rivoli, La Favorite, the Tagli- 
amento. Tarwis, Newmarkt; and then followed the names 
of 67 combats, or lesser engagements.”* The legions of 
Cesar had not, in so short a time, so splendid a roll of 
achievements to exhibit. 

+ Nap., iv., 285, 286. Savary, i., 32. Bour., ii., 33. 
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anything. 
undone, 
ylon speedily supplants that of another. If lam 
seen three times at the Opera, I will no longer be 
an object of curiosity. You need not talk of the 
desire of the citizens to see me: crowds at least 
as great would go to see me led out to the scaf 
fold.” He made an effort to obtain a dispensa- 
tion with the law which required the age of forty 
for one of the Directory; but, failing in that at- 
tempt, his whole thoughts and passions centred 
in the East, the original theatre of his visions of 
glory. ‘“Bourrienne,” said_he, “I am deter- 
mined not to remain in Paris; there is nothing 
here to be done. It is impossible to fix the at- 
tention of the people. If I remain longer inac- 
tive, lamundone. Everything here passes away ; 
my glory is already declining; this little corner 
of Europe is too small to supply it. We must 
go to the East; all the great men of the world 
have there acquired their celebrity. Neverthe- 
less, I am willing to make a tour to the coasts 
with yourself, Lannes, and Solkowsky. Should 
the expedition to Britain prove, as I much fear 
it will, too hazardous, the army of England will 
become the army of the East, and we will go to 
Egypt.” These words give a just idea of the 
character of Napoleon. Glory was his ruling 
passion ; nothing appeared impossible where it 
was tobe won. The great names of Alexander, 
Cesar, and Hannibal haunted his imagination ; 
disregarding the lapse of two thousand years, 
he fixed his rivalry on those classical heroes, 
whose exploits have shed so imperishable a lus- 
tre over the annals of antiquity. While thus 
sustaining his reputation, and inscribing his 
name on the eternal monuments of Egyptian 
grandeur, he hoped to be still within reach of the 
march of events in Europe, and ready to assume 
that despotic command which he already fore- 
saw would be soon called for by the incapacity 
of the Directory and the never-ending distrac- 
tions of Democratic institutions.* 

In truth, the Directory, secretly alarmed at the 
reputation of the Conqueror of Italy, sporet views 
eagerly sought, under the splendid of the Diree- 
colouring of a descent on England, tory. Their 
an opportunity of ridding themselves ¢esire to get 
of so formidable a rival. An extra- (ut oNape- 
ordinary degree of activity prevailed ations for “ de- 
in all the harbours, not only of scent on Eng- 
France and Holland, but of Spain !2"4- 
and Italy; the fleets at Cadiz and Toulon were 
soon in a condition to put to sea; that at Brest 
only awaited, to all appearance, their arrival, to 
issue forth, and form a preponderating force in 
the Channel, where the utmost exertions were 
making to construct and equip flat-bottomed 
boats for the conveyance of the land-troops. 
Means were soon collected in the northern har- 
bours for the transport of sixty thousand men. 
Meanwhile, great part of the armieS of the Rhine 
were brought down to the maritime districts, and 
lined the shores of France and Holland from 
Brest to the Texel; nearly one hundred and fifty 
thousand men were stationed on these coasts, 
under the name of the Army of England. This 
immense force might have occasioned great dis- 
qaietude to the British government, had it been 
supported by a powerful navy; but the battle of 
St. Vincent’s and Camperdown relieved them ot 
all apprehensions of a descent by these numer- 
ous enemies. It does not appear that the Di- 


* Bour., ii., 32, 35, Lac., xiv., 139. 
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rectory then entertained any serious thoughts of 
“carrying the invasion into early execution: al- 
theugh the troops were encamped in the mari- 
time departments, no immediate preparation for 
embarcation had been made. sRotrever: their 
language breathed nothing but menaces: Napo- 
‘leon was appointed commander-in-chief of the 
army of England, and he was despatched on a 
mission to the coasts to superintend the comple- 
tion of the armament.* 

“Crown,” said Barras, “so illustrious a life 
Pompous by a conquest which the great na- 
speech of Bar- tion owes to its outraged dignity. 
him the cone GO! and by the punishment of the 

im the com- : a 
mand of the Cabinet of London, strike terror into 
army of Eng- the hearts of all wHo would miscal- 
land. culate the powers of a free people. 
Let the conquerors of the Po, the Rhine, and the 
‘Tiber march under your banners; the ocean will 
be proud to bear thems it is a slave still indig- 
nant, who blushes for his fetters. He invokes, 
in:a voice of thunder, the wrath of the earth 
against the oppressor of the waves. Pompey 
did not esteem it beneath him to wield the power 
of Rome against the pirates: go, and chain the 
monster who presses on the seas; go, and punish 
in London the injured rights of humanity. Hard- 
ly will the tricolour standard wave on the blood- 
stained shores of the Thames, ere a unanimous 
ery will bless your arrival, and that generous 
nation, perceiving the dawn of its felicity, will 
receive you as liberators, who come not to com- 
bat and enslave, but to put a period to its calam- 
ities”’ Under these high-sounding 
declamations, however, all parties 
concealed very different intentions. 
Immense preparations were made in Italy and 
the south of France; the whole naval resources 
of the Mediterranean were put in requisition ; 
the élite of the army of Italy moved to Toulon, 
Genoa, and Civita Vecchia. The Directory 
were more desirous to see Napoleon ingulfed in 
the sands of Lybia than conquering on the 
banks of the Thames; and he dreamed more of 
the career of Alexander and of Mohammed, than 
of the descent of Czesar on the shores of Britain.t 

Independently of his anxiety to engage in 
Napoleon’s  SOme enterprise which might im- 
growing hor- mortalize his name, Napoleon was 
ror ofthe Rev- desirous to detach himself from the 
olutionary ~— government, from his strong and 
gaia growing aversion for the Jacobin 

arty, whom the revolution of the 18th Fructidor 

ad placed at the head of the Republic. Already 
he had, on more than one occasion, openly ex- 
pressed his dislike at the violent revolutionar 
course which the Directory were pursuing, bot 
at home and abroad;t and in private he gave 
vent, in the strongest terms, to his horror at that 
grasping, insatiable Democratic spirit, which, 
through his subsequent life, he set himself so 
vigorously to resist. “ What,” said he, “ would 
these Jacobins have? France is revolutionized, 
Holland is revolutionized, Italy is revolution- 
ized, Switzerland is revolutionized, Europe will 
soon be revolutionized. But this, it seems, will 
not suflice them. I know well what they want: 
they want the domination of thirty or forty indi- 
viduals, founded on the massacre of three or four 
millions; they want the Constitution of 1793, 
but they shall not have it, and death to him who 


Real views of 
both parties. 


* Bour., ii., 38. Lac., xiv., 138, 139. Nap., ii,, 165. 
+ Nap., ii, 164, Lac., xiv., 138, 139, 140. Nap.,iv., 287. 
Bour,, ii., 37. + Nap.,, iv., 301. 
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would demand it.* For my own part, I declare, 
that if I had only the option between royalty and 
the system of these gentlemen, I would not hesi- 
tate one moment to declare for a king.” 

In the middle of February, Napoleon proceed- 
ed to the coasts, accompanied by Lannes and 
Bourrienne. He visited, in less than ten days, 
Boulogne, Calais, Dunkirk, Antwerp, and Flush- 
ing, exhibiting everywhere his usual sagacity 
and rapidity of apprehension; conversing with, 
deriving light from, every one possessed of local 
information, and obtaining in a few weeks what it 
would have taken others years to acquire. He sat 
up till midnight at every town, interro- 
gating the sailors, fishermen, and smug- 1p Bee 
glers: to their objections he listened ~~ 
with patient attention, to his own difficulties he 
drew their consideration. During yj, journey to 
this brief journey, he acquired an in- the coasts of 
timate acquaintance with the rela- the Channel. 
tive importance of these maritime stations; and 
to this period is to be assigned the origin of those 
great conceptions concerning Antwerp, which, 
under the Empire, he carried with so much vig- 
our into execution. At length, having acquired 
all the information which could be obtained, he | 
made up his mind and returned to Paris. “It is 
too doubtful a chance,” said he; “I will not risk 
it; I will not hazard, on such a throw, the fate 
of France.”t Thenceforward all his energies 
were turned towards the Egyptian expedition. 

It was not the difficulty of transporting sixty 
or eighty thousand men to the shores posing which 
of Britain which deterred Napole- determined 
on; the impossibility of maintain- him against 
ing a strict blockade of an extensive the English ex- 
line of coast, on a tempestuous sea, Pedition. 
and the chance of getting over unseen in hazy 
weather, sufficiently demonstrated that such an 
attempt, however hazardous, was practicable; it 
was the obstacles in the way of maintaining them 
in the country after they were landed, and sup- 

orting them by the necessary stores and re-en- 
orcements, in presence of a superior naval force, 
which was the decisive consideration. Suppo- 
sing the troops landed, a battle gained, and Lon- 
don taken, it was not to be expected that England 
would submit; and how to maintain the con- 
quests made, and penetrate into the interior of 
the country, without continual re-enforcements, 
and an uninterrupted communication with the 
Continent, was the insurmountable difficulty. 
There appeared no rational prospect at this pe- 
riod of accumulating a superior naval power in 
the Channel, or effecting an open connexion be- 
tween the invading force and the shores of 
France; and this being the case, the Republican 
army, however successful at first, must, to all ap- 
pearance, have sunk at last under the multiplied 
efforts of a brave, numerous, and united people.t 
Thence may be seen the importance of the naval 
battles of St. Vincent’s and Camperdown in the 
preceding year: the fate of the world hung upon 
their event. 

Meanwhile, the British government, aware of 
the great preparations which weTre perensive 
making at once in so many different preparations 
quarters, and ignorant where the ofthe British 
blow was to fall, made every arrange- &°ve™ment- 
ment which prudence could suggest to ward off 
the impending danger. They had little appre- 
hension as to the issue of a contest on the shores 


* Wolfe Tone, Memoirs, ii., 276. 
+ Nap., iv., 287. Bour., ii., 38, Th., x., 15. 
$Thi, x,.13,14. : 
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of Britain; but Ireland was the vulnerable quar- 
ter which filled them with disquietude. The un- 
ceasing discontents of that country had formed a 
large party, who were in open and ill-disguised 
communication with the French Directory, and 
the narrow escape which it had made by the dis- 
persion of Hoche’s squadron in Bantry Bay, 
proved that the utmost vigilance, and a decided 
nava superiority, could not always be able to 
secure its extensive seacoast from hostile inva-, 
sion. In these circumstances, the principal ef- 
forts of the Admiralty were directed to strengthen 
the fleet off Brest and the Spanish coasts, from 
whence the menaced invasion might chiefly be 
expected to issue; while, at the same time, a 
small squadron was detached under Nelson, by 
Admiral St. Vincent, from his squadron off Ca- 
diz, which now amounted to eighteen ships of 
the line, to the Mediterranean, which was after- 
ward re-enforced, by the junction of eight ships 
of the line under Admiral Curtis, to thirteen line- 
of-battle ships and one of fifty guns. The most 
active preparations for defence were at the same 
time made on the whole coasts; the vigilance of 
the cruisers in the Channel was redoubled; and 
the spirit of the nation, rising with the dangers 
which threatened it, prepared without dismay to 
meet the conqueror of Europe on the British 
shores.* 
While all eyes in Europe, however, were turn- 
ed to the Channel, and the world 
Nope con Pee awaited, in anxious suspense, the 
rectory to un- terrible conflict whith seemed to be 
dertake the approaching between the two powers 
Egyptian ex- whose hostility had so long divided 
pouirice. mankind, the tempest had turned 
away in another direction. After considerable 
difficulty, Napoleon succeeded in persuading the 
Directory to undertake the expedition to Egypt; 
in vain they objeeted that it was to expose forty 
thousand of the best troops of the Republic to 
destruction; that the chance was small of esca- 
ping the English squadron; and that Austria 
would not fail to take advantage of the absence 
of its best general to regain her lost provinces. 
The ardent mind of Napoleon obviated every ob- 
jection; and at length the government, dazzled 
by the splendour of the design, and secretly re- 
joiced at the prospect of ridding themselves of so 
formidable a rival, agreed to his proposal, and 
gave him unlimited ‘powers for carrying it into 
execution.t 
Napoleon instantly applied himself, with ex- 
traordinary activity, to forward the 
expedition. He himself superintend- 
ed everything; instructions sueceed- 
ed each other with an inconceivable 
rapidity; night and day he labour- 
ed with his secretary, despatching orders in ey- 
ery direction. The Directory put at his disposal 
forty thousand of the best troops of the army of 
Italy; the fleet of Brueys, consisting of thirteen 
ships of the line and fourteen frigates, was des- 
tined to convey the greater part of the army, while 
above 3,000,000 of francs, of the treasure recent- 
ly before taken at Berne, were granted by the 
Directory to meet the expenses of the expedi- 
tion. It is painful to think that this celebrated 


Prodigious ac- 
tivity of Napo- 
leon in. prepa- 
ring for the ex- 
pedition. 


eee 
* Ann. Reg., 1798, 132, 139, 140. James’s Naval Hist., ii, 
216. Tha1xi,273) 

t Th., ix., 67, 68. Bour., iv., 40, 41, 48. 

£ “ Napoleon has thus stated the objects which he had in 
view in the Egyptian expedition. 1. To establish, on the 
banks of the Nile, a French colony, which could exist with- 
out slaves, and supply the place of St. Domingo. 2. To open 
@ vent for our manufactures in Africa, Arabia, and Syria, and 
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undertaking should have been —. by so 
flagrant an act of spoliation,* and that the desire 
to provide for the charges of the enterprise out of 
the savings of the Swiss confederacy during more 
than two hundred years, should have been one 
motive for the eitack on the independence of that 
inoffensive Republic.t 

From his headquarters at Paris Napoleon di- 
rected the vast preparations for this Wapnificent 
armament, which were going forward preparations 
with the utmost activity in all the forthe expe- 
ports of Italy and the south of France, dition. 
Four stations were assigned for the assembly of. 
the convoys and the embarcation of the troops— 
Toulon, Genoa, Ajaccio, and Civita Vecchia; 
at the latter harbour, transports were moored 
alongside of the massy piers of Roman architee- 
ture, to the bronze rings, still undecayed, which 
were fixed in their blocks by the Emperor Tra- 
jan. A numerous artillery, and three thousand 
cavalry, were assembled at these different sta- 
tions, destined to be mounted on the incompara- 
ble horses of Egypt. The most celebrated gen- 
erals of the Republic, Desaix and Kleber, as 
yet strangers to'the fortunes of Napoleon, as well 
as those who had so ably seconded his efforts in 
Italy, Lannes, Murat, Junot, Regnier, Baraguay 
@Hilliers, Vaubois, Bon, Belliard, and Dom- 
martin, were ranged under his command. Caf- 
farelli commanded the engineers; Berthier, who 


obtain for our commerce the productions of these countries. 
3. To set out from Egypt, as a vast place d’armes, to push for- 
ward an army of 60,000 men to the Indus, rouse the Mahrattas 
to a revolt, and excite against the English the population of 
these vast countries. Sixty thousand men, half Europeans, 
half natives, transported on 50,000 camels and 10,000 horses, 
carrying with them provisions for fifty days, water for six, 
with 150 pieces of cannon, and double ammunition, would 
arrive in four months in India. The ocean ceased to be an 
obstacle when vessels were constructed ; the Desert becomes 
passable the moment you have camels and dromedaries in 
abundance.”— Nap. in MonTHOLON, ii., 208. 

* Mad. de Staél, ii., 209. Bour.,ii., 41,42. Th., ix., 52, 53. 

t The partisans of Napoleon are indignant at the imputa- 
tion of his having recommended or concurred The treasure at 
in the invasion of Switzerland, in order to pro- Berne is sent to 
cure, in the treasure of Berne, funds for the Toulon by Na- 
equipment of his Egyptian expedition ; but it Poleon’s orders. 
is certain that, in his journey through Switzerland, he ask- 
ed an ominous question as to the amount of that. ancient 
store ;* and in his Secret Correspondence there exists de- 
cisive evidence that he participated in the shameful act of 
robbery which soon afterward followed, and equipped his 
fleet out of the funds thus obtained. On the 11th of April, 
1798, he wrote to Lannes, ‘I have received, citizen general, 
the letter of your aid-de-camp. Three millions have been 
despatched, by post, on the 7th of this month, from Berne 
for Lyons. You will fd hereunto subjoined the order 
from the treasury to its agent at Lyons to forward it forth- 
with to Toulon. You will, for this purpose, cause it to be 
embarked on the Rhone ; you will accompany it to Avignon ; 
and from thence convey it, by post, to Toulon. Do not fail 
to inform me of what different pieces the three millions con- 
sist.” On the the 17th of April he again writes to Lannes, 
“From the information I have received from Berne, the 
three millions should arrive, at the very latest, on the 19th 
at Lyons. Forward them instantly on their arrival ; do not 
go to bed till this is done ; get ready, in the mean time, the 
boats for their reception ; despatch a courier to me the in- 
stant they are fairly on board.” And on the same day he 
wrote to the authorities charged at Toulon with the prepara- 
tion of the expedition, ‘ The treasury has given orders that 
three millions should be forthwith forwarded to Toulon. 
The sailors of Brueys’ squadron must be paid the instant the 
three millions arrive from Berne.” And on the 20th of April 
he wrote ‘to the commissioners of the treasury at Paris, 
“You have only given orders, citizen commissioners, for the 
transmission of such part of the three millions at Lyons as 
are in francs and piastres, to Toulon: it is indispensable 
however, that we have it all ; you will be good enough, there- 
fore, to send orders to your agent at Lyons for the transmis- 
sion of the whole, of whatever descriptions of coin it is com- 
Pager a Corresp. Confid. de Napoleon, v., 74, 85, 86, 

, 102. 


* Jomy, x., 291. Lac., xiv. 195, 
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scould hardly tear himself from the fascination of 
‘beauty at Paris, the stafi; the most illustrious 
philosophers and artists of the age, Monge, Ber- 
thollet, Fourier, Larrey, Desgenettes, Geoffroy 
St. Hilaire, and Denon, attended the-expedition. 
-Genius, in every department, hastened to range 
‘itself under the banners of the youthful.hero.* 
The disturbance at Vienna, on account of the 
fete given by Bernadotte, the ambassador of the 
Republic at the imperial court, which will be 
afterward mentioned, retarded for fifteen days the 
departure of the expedition. During that period, 
Europe awaited with breathless anxiety the 
course of the storm, which it was well known 
was now ready to burst. Bourrienne, on this oc- 
Napoleon is Casion, asked Napoleon if he was 
driven to it finally determined to risk his fate on 
bynecessity. the expedition to Egypt. ‘ Yes,” he 
replied; “I have-tried everything, but they will 
shave nothing to do with me. IfI stayed here, it 
would be necessary to overturn them, and make 
myself king; but we must not think of that as 
yet; the nobles would not consent to it; I have 
sounded, but I find the time for that has not yet 
arrived ;+ I must first dazzle these gentlemen by 
my exploits.” In truth, he was convinced, at this 
-period, that he had no chance of escaping de- 
‘struction but by persisting in his Oriental expe- 
dition.t 
Napoleon, having completed his preparations, 
Nipbleon'an: arrived at Toulon on the 9th of May, 
tives at Tou. 1798, and immediately took the com- 
‘ton. Hisproc- mand of the army. Never had so 
famationto —_ splendid an armament appeared on 
‘the soldiers. the ocean. The fleet consisted of 
13 ships of the line, two of 64 guns, 14 frigates, 
72 brigs and cutters, and 400 transports. It bore 
°36,000 soldiers of all arm$, and above 10,000 
sailors. Before embarking, the general-in-chief, 
after his usual custom, addressed the following 
proclamation to his troops: “Soldiers! You are 
cone of the wings of the army of England; you 
have made war in mountains, plains, and cities; 
it remains to make it on theocean. The Roman 
Jegions, whom you have often imitated, but not 
‘yet equalled, combated Carthage, by turns; on 
the seas and on the plains of Zama. Victory 
never deserted their standards, because they never 
ceased to be brave, patient, and united. Sol- 
-diers! the eyes of Europe are upon-you; you 
have great destinies to accomplish—battles to 
fight—dangers and fatigues to overcome; you 
_are about to do more than you have yet done for 
the prosperity of your country, the happiness of 
man, and your own glory. The genius of liber- 
ty, which has rendered, from its birth, the Re- 


* Savary.i., 26. Th., ix., 69,71. Bour., ii, 46. 

+ Bour., ii., 48, 54. Th., ix., 73. F 

+ The intelligence of the tumult at Vienna, and the ap- 
pearance of approaching hostilities between Austria and 
Fence: induced Napoleon to change his plan; and he ear- 
nestly represented to the Directory the impolicy of contin- 
uing the Egyptian project at such a crisis. But the rulers 
>f France were now thoroughly awakened to the danger 
they ran from the ascendency of Napoleon, and the only an- 
swer they made to his representation was a positive order 
to leave Parison the 3d of May. This led toa warm alterca- 
tion between him and the Directory, in the course of which 
he resorted to his former manenvre of tendering his resigna- 
tion. But on this occasion it did not succeed. Presenting 
him with a pon, Rewbell said coldly, “ You wish to retire 
from the service, general? If you do, the Republic will 


..doubtless lose a brave and skilful chief; but it has still 


-enough of sons who will not abandon it.” Merlin upon this 


’ _gnterposed, and put an end to so dangerous an altercation ; 


and Napoleon, devouring the affront, prepared to follow out 

‘his Egyptian expedition, saying in private to Bourrienne, 
“The pear is not yet ripe: let us depart; we shall return 
when the moment is arrived.”—Hanb., vi., 513, 514. 
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public the arbiter of Europe, has now determined 
that it should become so of the seas, and of the 
most distant nations.”* Jn such magnificent 
mystery did this great man envelop his designs 
even when on the eve of their execution. , 

One of the last acts of Napoleon, before em- 
barking, was to issue a humane proc- yis Jast act 
lamation to the military commissions was one of 
of the 9th division, in which Tou- humanity. 
lon was situated, in which he severely cen- 
sured the cruel application of one of the harsh 
laws of the 19th F'ructidor to old men above sey- 
enty years of age, children in infancy, and women 
with child, who had been seized and shot for vio- 
lating that tyrannical edict. This interposition 
gave universal satisfaction, and added another 
laurel of a purer colour to those which already 
encircled the brows of the general.t 

At length, on the 19th of May, the fleet set sail 
in the finest weather, amid the dischar- j9¢ May. 
ges of cannon and the acclamations Expedition 
of an immense crowd of inhabitants. sets sail. 
The L’Orient grounded at leaving the harbour, 
by reason of its enormous bulk; it was taken as 
a sinister omen by the sailors, more alive than 
any other class of men to superstitious impres- 
sions. The fleet sailed in the first instance to- 
wards Genoa, and thence to Ajaccio and Civita 
Castellana, and having effected a junction with 
the squadron in those harbours, bore away with 
a fair wind for Malta. In coasting the shores 
of Italy, they descried from on board the L’Orient 
the snowy summit of the Alps in the extreme 
distance. Napoleon gazed with feeling at the 
mountains which had been witnesses of his earl 
achievements, “I cannot,” said he, “behold 
without emotion the land of Italy ; these mount- 
ains command the plains where I have so often 


led the French to victory. Now we are bound 


for the East; with them victory is still secure.” 
His conversation was peculiarly animated during 
the whole voyage; every headland, every prom- 
ontory, recalled some glorious exploit of ancient 
history ; and his imagination kindled with fresh 
fire as the fleet approached the shores of Asia, 
and the scenes of. the greatest deeds which have 
illustrated the annals of mankind.t 

On the 10th of June, after a prosperous voy- 
age, the white cliffs and superb fortifi- ot 
cations of Malta appeared in dazzling jyain el 
brilliancy above the unruffled sea. . 
The fleet anchored before the harbour which had 
so gloriously resisted the whole force of)... 16 
the Turks under Solyman the Magnifi- “""°™™ 
cent; its bastions were stronger, its artillery 
more numerous than under.the heroic Lavalette; 
but the spirit of the order was gone: a few hun- 
dred cheyaliers, lost in effeminacy and indolence, 
jntrusted to three thousand feeble mercenaries, 
and as many militia, the defence of the place, and 
its noble works seemed ready to become the prey 
of any invader who had inherited the ancient 
spirit of the defenders of Christendom. Before 
leaving France, the capitulation of the place had 
been secured by secret intelligence with the 
grand-master and principal officers. Desaix 
and Savary landed, and advanced which capit- 
without opposition to the foot of the ulates without 
ramparts. Terms of accommodation firing @ shot. 
were speedily agreed on; the town was sarren- 
dered on condition that the grand-master should 
obtain 600,000 francs, a principality in Germas 


* Bour., ii, 48, 54. Th., ix., 81. Jom., x., 391 
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ny, or a pension for life of 300,000 frances :* the 
French chevaliers were promised a pension of 
700 francs a year each; and the tricolour flag 
speedily waved on the ancient bulwark of the 
Christian world. , 
So strongly were the generals impressed with 
_. _ their good fortune on this occasion, 
eine ters that, in passing through the impreg- 
ras nable defences, Caffarelli said to Na- 
poleon, “It is well, general, that there was some 
one within to open the gates to us; we should 
have had more trouble in making our way 
through if the place had been empty.” On en- 
tering into the place, the French knew not how to 
congratulate themselves on the address on the 
one side, and pusillanimity on the other, which 
had obtained for them, without firing a shot, so 
immense an acquisition. They were never 
weary of examining the boundless fortifica- 
tions and stupendous monuments of perseve- 
rance which it contained; the luxury and mag- 
nificence of the palaces which the grand-mas- 
ters had erected during the many centuries of 
their inglorious repose, and the incomparable 
harbour, which allowed the L’Orient to touch 
the quay, and was capable of containing six 
hundred sail of the line. In securing and or- 
ganizing this new colony, Napoleon displayed 
his wonted activity; its innumerable batteries 
were speedily armed, and General Vaubois left 
at the head of three thousand men to superintend 
its defence. All the .Turkish prisoners found 
in the galleys were set at liberty, and scattered 
through the fleet, in order to produce a moral in- 
fluence on the Mohammedan. population in the 
countries to which their course was bound.t 
The secret of the easy conquest of this im- 
pregnable island by Napoleon is to be found in 
the estrangement of the chevaliers of other nha- 
tions from Baron Hompesch, the grand-master, 
whom they disliked on account of his German 
descent, and the intrigues long before practised 
among the knights of French and Italian birth 
by a secret agent of Napoleon. Such was the 
division produced by these circumstances, that 
the garrison was incapable of making any re- 
sistance; and the leading knights, themselves 
chiefs in the conspiracy, had so prepared mat- 
ters, by disarming batteries, providing neither 
stores hor ammunition, and disposing the troops 
in disadvantageous situations, that resistance 
was from the first perfectly hopeless. No soon- 
er, however, were the gates delivered up, than 
these unworthy successors of the defenders of 
Christendom repented of their weakness. The 
treasure of St. John, the accumulation of ages— 
the silver plate of all the churches, palaces, and 
hospitals—were seized on with merciless avidity, 
and al] the ships of war, artillery, and arsenals 
a the order converted to the use of the Repub- 
ic.t§ 


* Th,, x.,85. Bour., ii., 65. 
393. Miot, ix., 10. 

Tt Jom.,x., 399. Savary,i.,32. Bour.,ii.,65,66. Hard., 
vi., 75. # Hard,, vi’, 70, 76, 77. 

) So early as the 14th of November, 1797, Napoleon had 
«mmenced his intrigues with the Knights of Malta. On 
that day he wrote to Talleyrand, ‘‘ You will receive here- 
with a copy of the commission I have given to Citizen Pousse- 
ligue, and my letter to the consul. of Malta. The true ob- 
ject of his mission is to put the finishing hand to the pro- 
jects we have in view on Malta.—Conf. Desp., NAPOLEON 
to TALLEYRAND, 14th Nov., 1797. In the January follow- 


Say., i., 30. Jom., x., 392, 


ing, this agent contrived, by liberal gifts, promises, and en- | 


tertainments, to seduce from their allegiance all that nu- 
merous part of the garrison and knights who were inclined 
to Democratic principles.—Harp., v., 457, 460. 
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Having secured this important conquest, and. 
left a sufficient garrison to maintain it 51619 
for the Republic, Napoleon set sail for 
Egypt The voyage was uninterrupted by any 
accident, and the general, enjoying the beauti- 
ful sky of the Mediterranean, remained con- 
stantly on deck, conversing with qi. conversa- 
Monge and Berthollet on subjects tion during 
of science, the age of the world, the the remainder 
probable mode of its destruction, the °f ‘he voyage 
forms of religion, the decline of the Byzantine: 
Empire. These interesting themes were ofien 
interrupted, however, by the consideration of 
what would occur if the fleet were to encounter: 
the squadron of Nelson. Admiral Brueys, forci- 
bly struck by the crowded state of the ships, and 
the encumbrance which the soldiers would prove. 
in the event of an action, and especially to the 
L’Orient, which had nearly two thousand men. 
on board, could not conceal his, apprehensions; 
of the result of such an engagement. Napoleon, 
less accustomed to maritime affairs, contem- 
plated the event with more calmness. The sol- 
diers were constantly trained to work the great. 
guns; and, as there were five hundred on board 
each ship of the line, he flattered himself that in, 
a close action they would succeed, by boarding,, 
in discomfiting the enemy.* 

Meanwhile Nelson’s fleet had arrived, on the 
20th of June,MBefore Naples; from 
thence he ha 2d to Messina, where 
he’ received intelligence of the sur- 
render of Malta, and that the French was steer- 
ing for Candia. He instantly directed his course: 
for Alexandria, where he arrived on the 29th, 
and finding no enemy there, set sail for the north,, 
imagining that the expedition was bound for the 
Dardanelles.+ It is’ a singular cir- who misses. 
cumstance, that on the night of the the French 
22d of June, the French and English ‘leet. 
fleets crossed each other’s track without either 
party discovering their enemy.t 

During the night, as the French fleet approach- 
ed Egypt, the discharge of cannon was heard on: 
the right; it was the signal which Nelson gave 
to his squadron, which at this moment was not 
more than five leagues distant, steering northward 
from the coast of Egypt, where he had been vain- 
ly seeking the French armament.§ Fr several 
hours the two fleets were within a few leagues 
of each other. Had he sailed a little farther to. 
the left, or passed during the day, the two squad-- 
rons would have met, and an earlier battle of 
Aboukir changed the fortunes of the world. 

At length, on the morning of the 1st of July,, 
the shore of Egypt was discovered : 
stretching as far as the eye could Esyptis 
reach from east to west. Low sand-' “severed 
hills, surmounted by a few scattered palms, pre- 
sented little of interest to the ordinary eye; but. 
the minarets of Alexandria, the Needle of Cleo- 
patra, and the Pillar of Pompey, awakened those: 
dreams of ancient grandeur and Oriental con-- 
quest which had long floated in the mind of Na- 
poleon. It was soon learned that the English 
fieet had only left the Roads two days before, and’ 
had departed for the coasts of Syria in quest of 
the French expedition. The general immedi- 
ately pressed the landing of the troops; it was- 
begun on the evening of their arrival, and con- 
tinued with the utmost expedition through the 
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whole night; and at one in the morning, as the 
state of the tide permitted the galley on which he 
stood to approach the shore, he immediately dis- 
embarked, and formed three thousand men amid 
the sandhills of the Desert.* 

At daybreak, Napoleon advanced at the head 
of about five thousand men, being 
lands, and ad- all that were already formed, to- 
vances against wards Alexandria. The shouts 
Alexandria, from the ramparts, and the dis- 
which is taken. @harge of some pieces of artillery, 
left no doubt as to the hostile intentions of the 
Mamelukes; an assault was immediately or- 
dered, and in a short time the French grena- 
diers reached the top of the walls. Kleber was 
struck by a ball on the head, and Menou thrown 
down from the top of the rampart to the bottom; 
but the ardour of the French soidiers overcame 
every resistance; and the negligence of the 
Turks having left one of the principal gates 
open during the assault, the defenders of the 
walls were speedily taken in rear by those who 
Tushed in at that entrance, and fled in confusion 
into the interior of the city.t 

The conquerors were astonished to find a large 
space filled with ruins between the exterior walls 
and the inhabited houses; an ordinary feature in 
Asiatic towns, where the tyranny of the govern- 
ment usually occasions an eo diminution 


Napoleon 


of population, and ramparts, of recent for- 
mation, are speedily found to too extensive 
for the declining numbers of the people. The 
soldiers, who, notwithstanding their military ar- 
dour, did not share the Eastern visions of their 
chief, were soon dissatisfied with the poverty 
and wretchedness which they found among the 
inhabitants; the brilliant anticipations of Orien- 
tal luxury gave way to the sad realities of a life 
of privation; and men in want of food and 
lodging derived little satisfaction from the obe- 
lisks of the Ptolemies or the sarcophagus of 
Alexander.t 

Before advancing into the interior of the coun- 
His first proc- ‘TY, Napoleon issued the following 
lamation on proclamation to his soldiers: “ Sol- 
landing to his vers! You are about to undertake 
HpODS. a conquest fraught with incalculable 
effects upon the commerce and civilization of 
the world. You will inflict upon England the 
most grievous stroke she can sustain before re- 
ceiving her deathblow. The people with whom 
we are about to live are Mohammedans. Their 
first article of faith is, ‘There is but one God, 
and Mohammed is his prophet.’ Contradict them 
not. Behave to them as you have done to the 
Jews and the Italians; show the same regard to 
their muftis and imams as you did to their rab- 
bis and bishops; manifest for the ceremonies of 
the Koran the same respect as you have shown 
to the convents and the synagogues, the religion 
of Moses and that of Jesus Christ. The first 
town we are about to enter was built by Alex- 
ander; at every step we shall meet with recol- 
lections worthy to excite the emulation of 
Frenchmen.” This address contains a faithful 
picture of the feeling of the French army on re- 
ligious subjects at this period. They not only 
considered the Christain faith as an entire fabri- 
cation, but were, for the most part, ignorant of its 
very elements. Lavalette has recorded that 
hardly one of them had ever been in a church ; 
and in Palestine, they were ignorant even of 
es ee en Su eo i ary aN A Saat? 
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the names of the holiest places in sacred his- 
tory.* 

Egypt, on which the French army was now 
fairly landed, and which became the os 
theatre of such memorable exploits, is Description 
one of the most singular countries in eee 
the world, not only from its geographical position, 
but its physical conformation. It consists en- - 
tirely of the valley of the Nile, which, taking its. 
rise in the mountains of Abyssinia, after traver- 
sing for 600 leagues the arid deserts of Africa, 
and receiving the tributary waters of the Bahr- 
el-Abiad, precipitates itself by the cataracts of 
Sennaar into the lower valley, 200 leagues long, 
which forms.the country of Egypt. This valley, — 
though of such immense length, is only from one: 
to six leagues in breadth, and bounded on either 
side by the rocky mountains of the Desert. Its 
habitable and cultivated portion is entirely con-- 
fined to that part of the surface which is over- 
flowed by the inundations of the Nile; as far as: 
the waters rise, the soil is of extraordinary fertil-- 
ity; beyond it, the glowing desert is alone to be: 
seen. At the distance of fifty leagues from the 
sea, the Nile divides itself into two branches,. 
which fall into the Mediterranean, one at Roset- 
ta, the other at Damietta. The triangle having, 
these two branches for its sides and the sea for its. 
base, is called the Delta, and constitutes.the rich- 
est and most fertile district of Egypt, being per- 
fectly level, intersected by canals, and covered. 
with the most luxuriant vegetation.”’t 

The soil of this singular valley was originally 
as barren as the arid ridges which ad- 4 stonishing 
join it; but it has acquired an extra- effects of the 
ordinary degree of richness from the inundation of 
well-known inundations of the Nile. he Nile. 
These floods, arising from the heavy rains of 
July and August in the mountains of Abyssinia, 
cause the river to rise gradually, during a period 
of nearly three months. It begins to swell in the 
middle of June, and continues to rise till the end 
of September, when it attains the height of six- 
teen or eighteen feet. The fertility of the coun- 
try is just in proportion to the height of the inun- 
dation : hence itis watched with the utmost anx- 
iety by the inhabitants, and public rejoicings are 
ordered when the Nilometer at Cairo indicates a 
foot or two greater depth of water than usual. It 
never rains in Egypt. Centuries may elapse 
without more than a shower of drizzling mist 
moistening the surface of the soil. Hence culti- 
vation can only be extended beyond the level to 
which the water rises by an artificial system of 
irrigation; and the efforts made in this respect 
by the ancient inhabitants, constitute, perhaps, 
the most wonderful of the many monuments of 
industry which they have left to succeeding 
ages.t 

Eating the inundation, the level plain of Egypt 
is flooded with water; the villages, detached 
from each other, communicate only by boats, and 
appear like the islands on the Lagune of Venice, 
in the midst of the watery waste. No sooner, 


‘however, have the fioods retired, than the soil, 


covered to a considerable depth by a rich slime, 
is cultivated and sown, and the seed, vegetating 
quickly in that rich mould, and under a tropical 
sun, springs up, and in three months yields a 
hundred, and sometimes a hundred and fifty fold. 
During the whole winter months the soil is cov+ 
ered with the richest harvests, besprinkled with 


* Lac. 4. 287, Bour., ii, 77,78. Th., x, 91. 
+ Th.’ x. 92, 93. Bour., ti., 271, 275. Savary, i., 47, 4% 
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Mowers, and dotted by innumerable flocks; but 
in March the great heats begin, the earth cracks 
from excessive drought, vegetation disappears, 
-and the country is fast relapsing into the sterility 
of the Desert, when the annual floods of the Nile 
again cover it with their vivifying waters.* 

All the varied productions of the temperate 
and the torrid zone flourish in this 
‘favoured region. JBesides all the 
grains of Europe, Egypt produces 
the finest crops of rice, maize, sugar, indigo, cot- 
ton, and senna. 
coasts of Greece furnish it in abundance; nor 
coffee, but it is supplied in profusion from the 
adjoining mountains of Arabia. , Hardly any 
trees are to be seen over its vast extent; a few 
palms and sycamores, in the villages alone, rise 
above the luxuriant vegetation of the plain. Its 
horses are celebrated over all the world for their 
beauty, their spirit, and their incomparable docil- 
ity ; and it possesses the camel, that wonderful 
animal, which can support thirst for days togeth- 
er, tread without fatigue the moving sands, and 
traverse like a living ship the ocean of the 
Desert.t 

Every year immense caravans arrive at Cairo 
from Syria and Arabia on the one side, 
and the interior of Africa on the other. 
They bring all that belongs to the re- 
gions of the sun—gold, ivory, ostrich feathers, 
‘gum, aromatics of all sorts, coffee, tobacco, spi- 
ces, perfumes, with the numerous slaves which 
mark the degradation of the human species in 
those favoured countries. Cairo becomes, at that 
period, an entrepét for the finest productions of 
the earth, of those which the genius of the West 
will never be able to rival, but for which their 
opulence and luxury afford a never-failing de- 
mand. Thus the commerce of Egypt is the only 
one in the globe which never can decay, but must, 
under a tolerable government, continue to flour- 
‘ish, as long as the warmth of Asia furnishes ar- 
ticles which the industry and perseverance of 
Europe are desirous of possessing.t 

In ancient times, meres Lybia, it is well 

known, were the granary of Rome; 
pe ene and the masters of the world depend. 
‘since ancient ed for their subsistence on the floods 
ER of the Nile.§ Even at the time of the 
conquests of the Mohammedans, the former is 
‘said to have contained twenty millions of souls, 
including those who dwelt in the adjoining oases 
of the Desert. This vast population is by no 
means incredible, if the prodigious fertility of the 
soil, wherever: water can be conveyed, is consid- 
rered; and the extent to which, under a paternal 
government, the system of artificial irrigation can 
be carried. It is to the general decay of all the 
great establishments for the watering of the 
country which the industry of antiquity had con- 
structed, that we are to ascribe the present limit- 
ed extent of agriculture, and the perpetual en- 
croachments which the sands of the Desert are 
making on the region of human cultivation.ll_ . 

Alexandria, selected by the genius of Alexan- 
der the Great to be the capital of his 
vast empire, is situated at the open- 


Productions of 
the country. 


Its foreign 
«commerce, 


Importance of 
Alexandria. 


Nile, but which is now choked with sand, and 
only covered with water in extraordinary floods. 
dts harbour, capable of containing all the navies 
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of Europe, is the only safe or accessible port be- 
tween Carthage and the shores of Palestine. 
Vessels drawing twenty-one feet of -water cai 
enter without difficulty, but. those of larger dimen- 
sions only when lightened of their guns. Roset- 
ta and Damietta admit only barks, the bar at the 
entrance of their harbours having only six feet 
of water.* 

At the period of this expedition to Egypt, the 
population of the country, consisting of two 
million five hundred thousand souls, was divi- 
ded into four classes—the Mamelukes or Cir- 
cassians, the Janizaries, the Arabs, and the 
Copts, or natives of the soil.t 

The Mamelukes, who were the actual rulers. 
of the country, consisted of young 4 count ofthe 
Circassians, torn in infancy from jnhabitants of 
their parents, and transported into the country. 
Egypt, to form the armed force of Mamelukes. 
that province of the Turkish Empire. Bred up 
in camps, without any knowledge of their coun- 
try or relations, without either a home or a kin- 
dred, they prided themselves solely on their 
horses, their arms, and their military prowess. 
This singular militia was governed by twenty- 
four beys, the least considerable of whom was 
followed by five or six hundred Mamelukes, 
whom they maintained and equipped. This 
body of twelve.thousand horsémen, each of 

d by two helots or servants, 

itary strength of the. country, 
and formed the finest body of cavalry in the 
world.t 

The office of bey was not hereditary: some- 
limes it descended to the son, more generally to 
the favourite officer of the deceased commander. 
They divided the-country among them in feudal 
Sovereignty; nominally equal, but necessarily 
subject to the ascendant of talent, they exhibited 
alternately the anarchy of feudal rule and the 
severity of military despotism. They seldom 
have been perpetuated beyond the third or fourth 
generation on the shores of the Nile, and their 
numbers are only kept up by annual accessions 
of active youths from the mountains of Circassia. 
_ The force of the beys was at one period very 
considerable, but it had been seriously weakened 
by the Russian conquests in Georgia, which cut 
off the source from which their numbers were 
recruited, and at the time when the French land- 
ed in Egypt, they were not a half of what they 
formerly had been; a circumstance which ‘con- 
tributed more than any other to the rapid success 
with which the invasion of the latter was at- 
tended.§ ‘ 

The Turks or janizaries, forming the second 


* Nap., ii., 212, 213. t Nap., it., 21357 Th.;*x., 97; 

+ “ The bits in their horses’ mouths are so powerful, that 
the most fiery steeds are speedily checked, even at full ca- 
reer, by an ordinary hand. Their stirrups are extremely 
short, and give the rider great power both in commanding 
his horse and striking with his sabre ; and the pommel and 
back part of the saddle are so high, that the horseman, 
though wounded, can ‘scarcely lose his balance : he can even 
sleep without falling, as he would do in an arm-chair. The 
horse,is burdened by no baggage or provisions, all of which 
are carried by the rider’s servants ; while the Mameluke 
himself, covered with shawls and turbans, is protected from 
the strokes of a sabre. They are all splendidly armed: in 
their girdle is always to be seen a pair of pistols anda po- 
niard ; from the saddle is suspended another pair of <ustols 
and a hatchet; on one side is a sabre, on the other a 
blunderbuss, and the servant on foot carries a carbine. 
They seldom parry with the sword, as their fine blades 
would break in the collision, but avoid the strokes of their 
adversary by skill in wheeling their horse, while they trust 
to his impetus to sever his head from his body, without ei- 
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Pos 
Tanizaries, Patt of the population, were introduced 
on occasion of the conquest of Egypt 
by the sultans of Constantinople. They were 
about two hundred thousand in number, almost 
all inscribed on the books of the janizaries, to 
acquire their privileges; but, as usual in the 
Ottoman Empire, with a very few of their num- 
ber in reality following the standard of the 
Prophet. Those actually in arms formed the 
guards of the pacha, who ‘still maintained a 
shadow of authority for the Sultan of Constanti- 
nople; but the great majority were engaged in 
trades and handicrafts in the towns, and kept in 
a state of complete subjection to the haughty 
rule of the Mamelukes.* : 
The Arabs constituted the great body of the 
yee population—at least two millions out of 
* the two millions and a haif of which the 
inhabitants consist. Their condition was in- 
finitely various—some forming a body of nobles, 
who were the chief proprietors of the country; 
others, the doctors of the law and the ministers 
of religion; a third class, the little proprietors, 
farmers, and cultivators. The whole instruction 
of the country, the maintenance of its schools, 
its mosques, its laws, and religion, were in their 
hands. 
of the Desert, retained the roving propensities 
and barbaric vices of the Bedouin race. Mount- 
ed on camels or horses, driving numerous herds 
before them, escorting or pillaging the caravans 
which come to Cairo from Lybia and Arabia, 
they alternately cultivated their fields on the 
banks of the Nile, or fled from its shores loaded 
with the spoils of plundered villages. The in- 
difference or laxity of the Turkish rule almost 
always suffered their excesses to escape with im- 
punity. Industry languished, and population de- 
clined in the districts exposed to their ravages; 
and the plunderers, retreating into the Desert, re- 
sumed the wandering life of their forefathers, and 
reappeared on the frontiers of civilization only, 
-ike the moving sands, to devour the traces of 
human industry. A hundred or a hundred and 
twenty thousand of these marauders wandered 
through the wilderness which bordered on either 
,side of the valley of the Nile: they could send 
into the field twenty thousand men, admirably 
mounted, and matchless in the skill with which 
their horses were managed, but destitute of dis- 
cipline, or of the firmness requisite to sustain the 
attack of regular forces.t 

The Copts constituted the fourth class of the 
people. They are the descendants of the 
native inhabitants of the country—of those 
Egyptians: who so early excelled in the arts of 
civilization, and have left so many monuments 
of immortal endurance. Now, insulted and de- 
graded, on account of the Christian faith which 
they still profess, they were cast down to the 
lowest stage of society, their numbers not ex- 
ceeding two hundred thousand, and their occu- 
pations ‘being of the meanest description. By 
one of th>se wonderful revolutions which mark 
the lapse of ages, the greater part of the slaves 
in the country were to be found among the de- 

scendants of the followers of Sesostris.t 
At the period of the arrival of the French, two 
Ibrahim Bey beys, Ibrahim Bey and Mourad Bey, 
.and Mourad divided between them the sovereignty 
Beyruled of Egypt. The first, rich, sagacious, 
the country: and powerful, was, by a sort of tacit 
Polis ea ae ae ee as cee ee 
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understanding, invested with the civil govern- 
ment of the country; the latter, young, active, 
and enterprising, was at the head of its militar 
establishments, His ardour, courage, and brill- 
iant qualities rendered him the idol of the sol- 
diers, who advanced, confident of victory, under 
his standard.* 

The policy of Napoleon in invading a coun- 
try uniformly was, to rouse the nu- policy of Na 
merous governed against the few poleon in in- 
governors, and thus paralyze its vading Egypt. 
means of resistance by arming one part of the 
population against the other. On approaching 
Egypt, he at once saw that, by rousing the Arabs 
against the domination of the beys, not only the 
power of the latter would be awakened, but a nu- 
merous and valuable body of auxiliaries might 
be procured for the invading force. To accom- 
plish this object, it was necessary, above all 
things, to avoid a religious war, which. would 
infallibly have united all ranks of the Mussul- 
mans against the invaders, and to gain the affec- 
tions of the Arabs by flattering their leaders and 
indulging their prejudices. For this purpose, he 
left the administration of justice and the affairs 
of religion exclusively in the hands of the 
scheiks, and addressed himself to the feelings 
of the multitude through the medium of their es- 
tablished teachers. For the Mohammedan reli- 
gion and its precepts he professed the highest ven- 
eration; for the restoration of Arabian independ- 
ence the most ardent desire; to the beys alone he 
swore eternal and uncompromising hostility. In 
this manner he hoped to awaken in his favour 
both the national feelings of the most numerous 
part of the people, and the religious enthusiasm 
which is ever so powerful in the East; and, in- 
verting the passions of the Crusades, to rouse in 
favour of European conquest the vehemence of 
Oriental fanaticism.tt 

Proceeding on these’ principles, Napoleon ad- 
dressed the following singular procla- yi, proéla 
mation to the Egyptian people: ‘Peo- mation to 
ple of Egypt! you will be told by our the Egyp- 
enemies that I am come to destroy "2S: 
your religion. Believe them not. Tell them 
that I am come to restore your rights, punish 
your usurpers, and revive the true worship of 
Mohammed, which I venerate more than the 
Mamelukes, Tell them that all men are equal 
in the sight of God; that wisdom, talents, and 
virtue alone constitute the difference betweeen 
them. And what are the virtues which distin- 
guish the Mamelukes, that entitle them to appro- 
priate all the enjoyments of life to themselves ? 
If Egypt is their farm, let them show the tenure 
from God by which they hold it. No! God is 


* Th., x., 100, 101. 

+ Nap., ii., 226, 227. Th., x., 104, 105. 

+ “The French army,” says Napoleon, “since the Revo- 
lution, had practised no sort of worship ; in Italy even, the 
soldiers never went to church ; we tovk advantage of that 
circumstance to present the army to the Mussulmans as 
readily disposed to embrace their faith. I had many discus- 
sions with the scheiks on this subject; and after many 
weeks spent in fruitless discussion, they arrived at the 
conclusinn that circumcision, and the prohibition against 
wine, might be dispensed with, provided not a tenth, but a 
fifth of the income, was spent in acts of beneficence.” The 
general-in-chief then traced out the plan of a mosque, which 
was to exceed that of Jemilazar, and declared it was to be a 
monument of the conversion of the army. In all this, how- 
ever, he sought only to gain time. Napoleon was, upon this, 
declared the friend of the Prophet, and specially placed un- 
der his protection. The report spread generally, that before 
the expiry of a year the soldiers would wear the turban. 
This produced the very best effect ; the people ceased to 
regard them as idolaters.— Nap. in MonrTH., i., 211, 212. 
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just and full of pity to the suffering people. For 
long a horde of slaves, bought in the Caucasus 
and Georgia, have tyrannized over the finest part 
of the world; but God, upon whom everything 
depends, has decreed that it should terminate. 
Cadis, scheiks, imams, tell the people that we 
too are true Mussulmans. Are we not the men 
who have destroyed the pope, who preached eter- 
nal war against the Mussulmans? Are we not 
those who have destroyed the chevaliers of Mal- 
ta, because those madmen believed that they 
should constantly make war on your faith? Are 
we not those who have been, in every age, the 
friends of the Most High, and the enemies of his 
enemies ?* Thrice happy those who are with 
us ; they will prosper in all their undertakings: 
wo to those who shall join the Mamelukes to 
resist us; they shall perish without mercy.” 
Napoleon was justly desirous to advance to 
His arrance. Cairo before the inundations of the 
ge ; ay het a 
ments for ad- Nile rendered military operations in 
vancingtoCa- the level country impossible; but 
res for this purpose it was-necessary to 
accelerate his movements, as the season of the 
rise of the waters was fast approaching. He 
made, accordingly, the requisite arrangements 
with extraordinary celerity; left three thousand 
men in garrison at Alexandria, under Kleber, 
with a distinguished officer of engineers to put 
the works in a posture of defence; established 
the civil government in the persons of the scheiks 
andimams ; gave directions for sounding the har- 
bour, with a view to placing the fleet in safety, if 
the draught of water would permit the entry of 
the larger vessels; collected a flotilla on the Nile 
to accompany the troops, and assigned to it, as a 
place of rendezvous, Ramanieh, a small town 
on that river, situated about half way to Cairo, 
whither he proposed to advance across the desert 
of Damanhour;+ while, at the same time, he 
wrote to the French ambassador at Constantino- 
ple to assure the Porte of his anxious desire to 
remain at peace with the Turkish government. 
On the 6th of July the army set out on their 
beh, ie march, being now reduced, by the garri- 
"sons of Malta and that recently left in 
Alexandria, to 30,000 men. At the same time, 
Kleber’s division, under the orders of Dugua, 
was directed to move upon Rosetta, to secure 
that town, and facilitate the entrance of the flo- 
tilla into the Nile. Desaix was at the head of 
March of the vanguard; his troops began their 
the advan- March in the evening, and advanced 
ced guard with tolerable cheerfulness during the 
across the cool of the night; but when morning 
eser dawned, and they found themselves 
traversing a boundless plain of sand, without 
water or shade—with a burning sun above their 
head, and troops of Arabs flitting across the ho- 
rizon, to cut off the weary or stragglers—they 
were filled with the most’ gloomy forebodings. 
Already the desire for rest had taken possession 
of their minds; they had flattered themselves that 
they were to find tepose and a terrestrial para- 
dise in Egypt; and when they found themselves, 
instead, surrounded by a pathless desert, their 
discontent broke out in loud lamentations. Al] 


* Bour., 11., 96, 98. + Berthier, 9, 11. Th., x., 107, 108. 

£ “The army nas arrived ; it has disembarked at Alexan- 
dria, and carried that town ; we are now in full march for 
Cairo. Use your utmost efforts to convince the Porte of our 
firm resolution to continue to live on the best terms with his 
government. An ambassador to Constantinople has just 
been named for that purpose, who will arrive there without 
delay.”-. Letter to the Chargé @ Affaires at Constantinople 
8th July, 1798.—Corresp. Secréte, v., 199. g 
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the wells on the road were either filled up or ex- 
hausted; hardly a few drops of muddy and brack~ 
ish water were to be found to quench their burn-. 
ing thirst. At Damanhour, a few houses af.-. 
forded shelter at night only to the Hiotisel 
general’s staff; the remainder of the resi er 
troops bivouacked in squares on the >” 
sand, incessantly harassed by the clouds of 
Arabs who wheeled round their position, and. 
sometimes approached within fifty yards of the 
videttes. After a rest of two days, the army re- 
sumed its march across the sandy wilderness,, 
still observed in the distance by the hostile Be- 
douins ; and soon the suffering from thirst be- 
came so excessive, that even Lannes and Murat 
threw themselves on the sand, and gave way to 
every expression of despair.* In the midst of the 
general depression, a sudden gleam of hope illu- 
minated the countenances of the soldiers; a lake 
appeared in the arid wilderness, with villages. 
and palm-trees clearly reflected in its glassy sur- 
face. Instantly the parched troops hastened to. 
the enchanting object, but it receded from their 
Steps; in vain they pressed on with burning im- 
patience—it forever fled from their approach; 
and they had at length the mortification of dis~ 
covering that they had been deceived only by the 
nurage of the Desert.t 
The firmness! and resolution of N. apoleon, 
however, triumphed over every ob- Fe 
stacle; the approach to the Nile was ree bg poo 
shortly indicated by the increasing 3 
bodies of Arabs; with a few Mamelukes, who 
watched the columns; and at length the long- 
wished-for stream was seen glittering through 
the sandhills of the Desert. At the joyful sight 
the ranks were immediately broken ;t men,, 
horses, and camels rushed simultaneously to 
the banks, and threw themselves into the stream S 
all heads were instantly lowered into the water:. 
and, in the transport of delight, the sufferings of. 
the preceding days were speedily forgotten. 
While the troops were thus assuaging their 
thirst, an alarm was given that the ‘Actiousiwith 
Mamelukes were approaching: the the Mame- 
drums beat to arms, and eight hun- lukes. 
dred horsemen, clad in glittering armour, soon 
appeared in sight. Finding, however, the lead- 
ing division prepared, they passed on, and at- 


tacked the division of Desaix, which was coming 


up; but the troops rapidly forming in squares, 
with the artillery at the angles, dispersed the as- 


* The sufferings of the army are thus vividly depicted in 
Desaix’s despatch to Napoleon: ‘“ If all the army does not 
pass the Desert with the rapidity of lightning, it will perish. 
It does not contain water to quench the thirst of a thousand. 
men. The greater part of what it does is contained in cis- 
terns, which, once emptied, are not replenished by any per- 
ennial fountain. The villages are huts without resources. 
ofany kind. For Heaven’s sake, do not leave us in this sit- 
uation ; order us rapidly to advance or retire. | I am in de- 
spair at being obliged to write to you in the language of anx- 
lety ; when we are out of our present horrible position, I 
hope my wonted firmness will return.”—Corresp. Confid. de 
Napoleon, v., 217. 

Tt M. Monge, who accompanied the expedition, published. 
the following account, of this singular illusion: “ When the 
surface of the earth has been during the day thoroughly 
heated by the rays of the sun, and towards evening it begins 
to cool, the higher objects of the landscape seem to rise out 
of a general inundation. The villages appear to rise out of 
a vast lake ; under each is its image inverted, exactly as if 
1t was in the midst of a glassy sheet of water. As you ap- 
proach the village, it recedes from the view } when you ar- 
rive at it, you find it is still in the midst of burning sand ; 
and the deception begins anew with some more distant ob- 
ject.”—The phenomenon admits of an easy explanation on 
optical principles.—See Mror, 28, 32. . 

t Las Cas., i., 221; Berthier, 11, 12, 13, 


Th., x., 10 
110, Sav., i., 50, Miot, 26, 38, 39, ar 
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sailants by a single discharge of grapeshot. 
The whole army soon came up, and the flotilla 
having appeared in sight about the same time, 
the soldiers rested in plenty for a whole day be- 
side the stream. A severe action had taken 
place on the Nile between the French and Egyp- 
tian flotillas, but the Asiatics were defeated, and 
the boats arrived at the destined spot at the pre- 
ise hour assigned to them. The landscape now 
totally changed; luxuriant verdure on the banks 
of the river succeeded to the arid uniformity of 
the Desert; incomparable fertility in the soil 
promised abundant supplies to the troops, and 
the shade of palm-trees and sycamores afforded 
an enjoyment unknown to those who have never 
traversed an Eastern wilderness.* 

After a day’s rest, the army pursued its march 
along the banks of the Nile towards Chebreiss. 
Mourad Bey, with four thousand Mamelukes 
and fellahs or foot-soldiers, lay on the road, his 
right resting on the village, and supported by a 
flotilla of gunboats on. the river. The French 
flotilla outstripped the march of the land-forces, 
and engaged in a furious and doubtful combat 
with the enemy before the arrival of the army. 
July 13, Napoleon immediately formed his ar- 
Action at my in five divisions, each composed of 
Chebreiss. squares six deep, with the artillery at 
the angles, and the grenadiers in platoons, to 
support the menaced points. The cavalry, who 
were only two hundred in number, and still ex- 
tenuated by the fatigues of the. voyage, were 
pee in the centre of the square. No sooner 

ad the troops approached within half a league 
of the enemy, than the Mamelukes advanced, 
and, charging at full gallop, assailed their moving 
squares with loud cries and the most determined 
intrepidity. The artillery opened upon them as 
soon as they approached within point-blank 
range, and the rolling fire of the infantry soon 
mowed down those who escaped the grapeshot. 
Animated by this success, the French deployed 
and attacked the village, which was speedily 
carried. The Mamelukes retreated in disorder 
towards Cairo, with the loss of 600 men, and 
the flot lla at the same time abandoned the scene 
of action, and drew off farther up the Nile.t 

This action, though by no means decisive, 
The army  Sufficed to familiarize the soldiers 
advances to- With the new species of enemy they 
wards Cairo. had to encounter, and to inspire them 
with a well-founded confidence in the efficacy of 
their discipline and tactics to repel the assaults 
of the Arabian cavalry. The troops continued 
their march for seven days longer towards Cai- 
ro; their fatigues were extreme; and as the vil- 
lages were all deserted, it was with the utmost 
difficulty that subsistence could be obtained. The 
vicinity of the Nile, however, supplied them 
with water, and the sight of the Arabs, who con- 
stantly prowled round the horizon, impressed 
them: with the necessity of keeping their ranks. 
At length the army arrived within 
withn sicht sight of the Pyramips and the town 
of the Mame- of Cairo. All eyes were instantly 
Juke forces. turned upon the oldest monuments 
Tuy 2k in the world, and the sight of those 
gigantic structures reanimated the spirit of the 
soldiers, who had been bitterly lamenting the de- 
lights of Italy. 

Mourad Bey had there collected all his for- 
ces, consisting of six thousand Mamelukes, and 


They arrive 


* Sav., i., 50. Berth.,13.. Th., x., 110, 111. 
+ Dum., ii., 134,135, Berth., 15,16. Th., x., 112, 


his telescopes, that the cannon in the 
intrenched camp were immovable, 
and could not be turned round from 
the direction in which they were placed, than he 
resolved to move his army farther to the right, 
towards the Pyramids, in order to be beyond the 
reach and out of the direction of the guns. The 
columns accordingly began to march; Desaix, 
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double that number of fellahs, Arabs, and Copts.’ 
His camp was placed in the village of Embabeh, 
on the left bank of the Nile, which was fortified 
by rude field-works and forty pieces of cannon, 
but the artillery was not mounted on carriages, 
and consequently could only fire in one direction. 
Between the camp and the Pyramids extended a 
wide sandy plain, on which were stationed above 
eight thousand of the finest horsemen in the 
world; with their right resting on the village, and 
their left stretching towards the Pyramids. A 
few thousand Arabs, assembled to pillage the 
vanquished, whoever they should be, filled up 
the space to the foot of those gigantic monu- 
ments.* 


Napoleon no sooner discovered, by means of 


Battle of the 
Pyramids. 


with his division in front, next Regnier, then 
Dugua, and lastly, Vial and Bon. The sight 
of the Pyramids, and the anxious nature of the 
moment, inspired the French general with even 
more than his usual ardour ;t the sun glittered 
on those immense masses, which seemed to rise 
in height every step the soldiers advanced, and 
the army, sharing his enthusiasm, gazed, as they 
marched, on the everlasting monuments. ‘ Re- 
member,” said he, “that from the summit of 
those Pyramids forty centuries contemplate your 
actions.” 

With his usual sazacity, the general had ta- 
ken extraordinary precautions to en- fateral move- 
sure success against the formidable ment of Napo- 
cavalry of the Desert. The divisions leon. 
were all drawn up as before, in hollow squares 
six deep, the artillery at the angles, the generals 
and baggage in the centre. When they were in 
mass, the two sides advanced in column, those 
in front and rear moved forward in their ranks, 
but the moment they were charged, the whole 
were to halt, and face outward on every side. 
When they were themselves to charge, the three 
front ranks were to break off and form. the col- 
umn of attack, those in the rear remaining be- 
hind, still in square, but three deep only, to:con- 
stitute the reserve. Napoleon had no fears for 
the result if the infantry were steady; his only 
apprehension was that his soldiers, accustomed 
to charge, would yield to their impetuosity toc 
soon, and would not be brought to the immova- 
ble firmness which this species of warfare re- 
quired.t ; 

Mourad Bey no sooner perceived the lateral 
movement of the French army, : 

5 5 ~? Furious charge 
than, with a promptitude of decis- ¢¢ Mourad Bey. 
ion worthy of a skilful general, he 
resolved to attack the columns while in the act 
of completing it. An extraordinary movement 
was immediately observed in the Mameluke line, 
and speedily seven thousand horsemen detached 
themselves from the remainder of the army, and 
bore down upon the French columns. It was a 
terrible sight, capable of daunting the. bravest 
troops, when this immense body of cavalry ap- 
proached at full gallop the squares of infantry. 
The horsemen, admirably mounted and magnif- 

* ii . Jom., xi., 408. 
+ Pe ae. Nap., ii. 237. Jom., xi., 410, 
+ Nap., ii-, 236, 237, Th., x., 117. 
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icently dressed, rent the air with their cries. 
The glitter of spears and cimiters dazzled the 
sight, while the earth groaned under the repeat- 
ed and increasing thunder of their teet. The 
soldiers, impressed, but not panic-struck by the 
sight, stood firm, and anxiously waited, with their 
pieces ready, the order to fire. Desaix’s divis- 
ion being entangled in a wood of palm-trees, was 
not completely formed when the swiftest of the 
Mamelukes came upon them; they were, in con- 
sequence, partially broken, and thirty or forty of 
the bravest of the assailants penetrated, and died 
in the midst of the square at the feet of the offi- 
cers; but before the mass arrived the movement 
was completed, and a rapid fire of musketry and 
grape drove them from the front round the sides 
ofthe column, With matchless intrepidity, they 
pierced through the interval between Desaix’s 
and Regnier’s divisions, and riding round both 
squares, strove to find an entrance; but an in- 
cessant fire from every front mowed them down 
as fast as they poured in at the opening, Furi- 
ous at the unexpected resistance, they dashed 
their horses against the rampart of bayonets, and 
threw their pistols at the heads of the grenadiers, 
while many who had lost their steeds crept along 
the ground, and cut at the legs of the front rank 
with their cimiters. In vain thousands suc- 
ceeded, and galloped round the flaming walls of 
steel; multitudes perished under the rolling fire 
which, without intermission, issued from the 
ranks, and at length the survivers, in despair, 
fled towards the camp from whence they had is- 
sued. Here, however, they were charged in flank 
by Napoleon at the head of Dugua’s division, 
while those of Vial and Bon, on the extreme left, 
stormed the intrenchments.. The most 
horrible confusion now reigned in the 
camp; the horsemen, driven in in dis- 
order, trampled under foot the infantry, who, 
panic-struck at the rout of the Mamelukes, on 
whom all their hopes were placed, abandoned 
their ranks, and rushed in crowds towards the 
boats to escape to the other side of the Nile. 
Numbers saved themselves by swimming, but a 
great proportion perished in the attempt. The 
Mamelukes, rendered desperate, seeing no pos- 
sibility of escape in that direction, fell upon the 
columns who were approaching from the right, 
with their wings extended in order of attack ; but 
they, forming square again with inconceivable 
rapidity, repulsed them with great slaughter, and 
drove them finally off in the direction of the Pyr- 
amids. The intrenched camp, with all its artil- 
lery, stores, and baggage, fell into the hands of 
the victors. Several thousands of the Mame- 
lukes were drowned or killed; and of the formi- 
dable array which had appeared in such splen- 
dour in the morning, not more than two thou- 
sand five hundred escaped with Mourad Bey into 
Upper Egypt. The victors hardly lost two hun- 
dred men in the action; and several days were 
occupied after it was over in stripping the slain 
of their magnificent appointments, or fishing up 
the rich spoils which encumbered the banks of 
the Nile.* 

This action decided the fate of Egypt, not only 
Thvahier wees. by the destruction of force which it 
tires to Syria; @ffected, but the dispersion of what 
Mourad Bey to Yemained which it occasioned. 


He is total- 
ly defeated. 


Upper Egypt. . Mourad Bey retired to Upper Egypt, 
Bayport ens leaving Cairo to its fate, while Ibra. 


him Pacha, who had been a spec- 


* Nap., ii., 237, 239,241. Say, i., 57. Th., x., 118, 12], 
Lac., xiv. 268, °°” nA oa 
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tator of the combat from the opposite side of the 
river, set fire to the boats which contained his 
riches, and retreated to Salahieh, on the frontiers. 
of Arabia, and from thence across the Desert into 
Syria. Iwo days after the battle Napoleon en- 
tered Cairo, where his soldiers found all the lux- 
uries of the East, which for a time compensated 
to them for their absence from Europe. The di- 
vision of Desaix was destined to pursue Mourad 
Bey into Upper Egypt; the other divisions, dis- 
persed in the environs of Cairo, or advanced to- 
wards Syria in pursuit of Ibrahim Pacha, tasted 


the sweets of repose after their short but fatiguing - 


campaign.* 

No sooner was Napoleon established in Cairo, 
and his officers employed in exploring pacific nines 
the Pyramids and City of ‘Tombs wes of Napo. 
which lay at their feet, than he set leon. 
himself sedulously to follow up the plan for ac- 
quiring the dominion over the country to which 
his proclamations from Alexandria had origin- 
ally pointed. He visited the principal scheiks, 
flattered them, held out hopes of the speedy re- 
establishment of the Arabian power, promised 
ample security for their religion and their cus- 
toms, and at length completely won their confi- 
dence by a mixture of skilful management with 
the splendid language which was so well caleu- 
lated to captivate Hastern imaginations. The 
great object was to obtain from the scheiks of the 
Mosque of Jemilazar, which was held in the 
highest estimation, a declaration in favour of the 
French, and by adroitly flattering their ambition, 
this object was at length gained.+ A species of 
litany was composed by them, in which they cel- 
ebrated the overthrow of their Mameluke o 
pressors by the invincible soldiers of the West. 
‘The beys,” said they, “placed their confidence: 
in their cavalry; they ranged their infantry in, 
order of battle. But the Favourite of Fortune, 
at the head of the brave men of the W est, has: 
destroyed their horses and- confounded their 
hopes. As the vapours which rise in the morn- 
ing from the Nile are dispersed by the rays of 
the sun, so has the army of the Mamelukes been 
dissipated by the heroes of the West; for the 
Great Allah is irritated against the Mamelukes, 
and the soldiers of Europe are the thunders of his 
right hand.” 

The Battle of the Pyramids struck terror far: 
into ‘Asia and Africa. The caravans which 
came to Mecca from the interior of those vast 
regions, carried back the most dazzling accounts 
of the victories of the invincible legions of Eu- 
rope; the destruction of the cavalry: which had 


* Sav., i,, 59. Nap., ii., 246, 249. 

+ “You are not ignorant,” said the scheiks, in this curi-- 
ous proclamation, which evidently bears the marks of the- 
composition of Napeleon, “that the French alone, of all the: 
European nations, have, in every age, been the firm friends 
of Mussulmans and Mohammedism, and the enemies of 
idolaters and their superstitions. They are the faithful and 
zealous allies of our sovereign the sultan, ever ready to give 
him proofs of their affection, and to fly to his suecour ; they 
love those whom he loves, and hate those whom he hates ; 
and that is the cause of their rupture with the Russians, 
those irreconcilable enemies of the worshippers of the true 
God, who meditate the capture of Constantinople, and in- 
cessantly employ alike violence and artifice to subjugate the 
faith of Mohammed. But the attachment of the French to: 
the Sublime Porte, and the powerful succours which they 
are about to bring to him, will doubtless confound their im- 
pious designs. The Russians desire to get possession of St. 
Sophia, and the other temples dedicated to the service of 
the true God, to convert them into churches consecrated fo. 
the exercises of their perverse faith ; but, by the aid of Heay- 
en, the French will enable the sultan to conquer their coun- 
try, and exterminate their impious race ”—Corresp. Confid.. 
de Nap., v., 407, + Th, x., 123, 127, Dum, ii., 142; 


. 
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so long tyrannized over Egypt excited the strong- 
est sentiments of wonder and admiration; and the 
Orientals, whose imaginations were strongly im- 
pressed by the flaming citadels which had dissi- 
pated their terrible squadrons, named Napoleon 
Sultan Kebir, or the Sultan of Fire.* 

Napoleon, in addition to the terror inspired by 
His able and is military exploits, strove to ac- 
impartial civil Quire a lasting hold of the affections 
government. _Of the people by the justice and im- 
n “aie the partiality of his eivil government. 
faith ~—s He. made all his troops join with 

e the multitude in celebrating the fes- 
tival in honour of the inundation of the Nile, 
which that year rose to an extraordinary height; 
partook with the scheiks and imams in the cere- 
monies at the great mosque; joined in the re- 
sponses in their litanies like the faithful Mus- 
sulmans; and even balanced his body and moved 
his head in imitation of the Mohammedan cus- 
tom. Nor was it only by an affected regard for 
their religion that he endeavoured to confirm his 
civil authority. He permitted justice to be ad- 
ministered by the scheiks and imams, enjoining 
only a scrupulous impartiality in their decisions: 
established at Cairo a divan or parliament, to 
make known the wants of the people; and oth- 
ers in the different provinces, to send deputies to 
the Central Assembly ; and vigorously repulsed 
the robbers of the Desert, who for centuries had 
devastated with impunity the frontiers of the 
cultivated country. Never had Egypt experien- 
ced the benefits of regular government so com- 
pletely as under his administration. One day, 
when Napoleon was surrounded by the scheiks, 
information was received that some Arabs, of 
the tribe of Osnadis, had slain a fellah and car- 
ried off the flocks of the village. He instantly 
ordered that an officer of the staff should take 
three hundred horsemen and two hundred cam- 


- els to pursue the robbers and punish the aggres- 


sors. ‘Was the fellah your cousin,” said a 
scheik, laughing, “that you are in such a rage 
at his death?” ‘‘ He was more,” replied Napo- 
leon; ‘he was one whose safety Providence had 
intrusted to my care.” “ Wonderful!” replied 
the scheik: “you speak like one inspired by 
the Almighty.”’t 

But, while these great designs occupied the 
Growing dis- commander-in-chief, an extraordi- 
contents ofthe nary degree of depression prevailed 
army. in the army. Egypt had been held 
out to the soldiers as the promised land. They 
expected to find a region flowing with milk and 
honey, and, after a short period of glorious ex- 
ile, to return with the riches of the East to their 
native country. A short experience was suffi- 
cient to dissipate all these illusions. They found 
a land, illustrious only by the recollections with 
which it was fraught, filled with the monuments 
af ancient splendour, but totally destitute of mod- 
ern comfort, bowed down with tyranny, squalid 
with poverty, barbarous in manners. When the 
excitements of the campaign were over, and the 
troops had leisure to contemplate their situation, 
a mortal feeling of ennui and disquietude took 
possession of every heart. ‘‘ They thought, 
says Bourrienne, “of their country, of their re- 
fations, of their amours, of the Opera;” the pros- 
pect of being banished forever from Europe, on 


’ that arid,shore, excited the most gloomy presen- 
timents; ‘and at length the discontent reached 


* Scott, iv., 74. i PY 
+ Th., x., 128. Bour., ii.) 124, 128, Dum,, ii., 170, 173. 
Nap., ii., 222. Las Cas., i., 232. 
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such a height, that Napoleon was obliged to» 
threaten death to any officer, whatever his rank, 
who should venture to make known to him the 
feelings which every one entertained.* 

It is a singular proof of the ascendant which 
Napoleon had acquired over the 
minds of the soldiers, that when they 
were in this state of perilous ferment- 
ation, he ventured to proceed in per- 
son, with the divisions commanded by 
Dugua and Regnier, to extinguish an 
insurrection which Ibrahim had ex- 
cited in the eastern part of Egypt, and drive him 
across the Desert into Syria. ‘The French over- 
took the Mamelukes at Salahieh, on the borders 
of the Desert; and, as their rear-guard was heav- 
ily laden with baggage, the Arabs who accom- 
panied the cavalry strongly urged them to charge 
the retiring columns, who were posted near a 
wood of palm-trees. The disproportion of force 
was excessive, the Mamelukes being nearly 
thrice as numerous as the Europeans; never- 
theless, Napoleon, confident of success, ordered 
the attack. But, though the discipline of the 
Europeans prevailed over the desultory valour 
of the Mussulmans in a regular engagement, 
they had no such advantage in an affair of out- 
posts, and on this occasion the skill and courage 
of the Mamelukes had wellnigh proved fatal to 
the best part of the Frenchcavalry. Thecharge, 
though bravely led by Leclere and Murat, was 
as courageously received. The Mamelukes 
yielded at first, but soon returning, with their 
wings extended, closed in on every side around 
their pursuers. In the méiée all the French offi- 
cers had to sustain desperate personal encoun- 
ters, and were, for the most part, severely wound- 
ed; nothing but the opportune arrival of the in- 
fantry extricated them from their perilous situa~ 
tion. The object, however, of the expedition 
was gained; Ibrahim ‘crossed the Desert into: 
Syria, leaving Mourad Bey alone to maintain 
the war in Upper Egypt.t 

The success which had attended Napoleon’s. 
intrigues with the’ Knights of Malta tutrieues of 
induced him to extend his views be- Napoleon 
yond Egypt, for the dismembering with Ali Pa~ 
of the Turkish Empire. With this 
view, he secretly despatched his aid-de-camp 
Layvalette to Ali Pacha, the most powerful of the 
European vassals of the Porte, to endeavour to 
stimulate him to revolt. He bore a letter from 
the French general, in which Napoleon urged 
him to enter into an immediate concert for 
measures calculated to subvert the Ottoman Em- 
piret lLavalette found Ali Pacha with the 
army on the Danube, but, nevertheless, he con- 
trived means to have it conveyed to him. The 
crafty Greek, however, did not conceive the 
power of Napoleon in Egypt sufficiently con- 


* Bour., ii, 130,135. Sav., i., 59, 60. Las Cas., i., 222. 

+ Sav., i.,63. Bour., ii., 149, 150. 

+ “The occasion appearing to me favourable, I have hast- 
ened to write you a friendly letter, and have intrusted one 
of my aids-de-camp with its delivery with his own hands. 
I have charged him also to make certain overtures on my: 
part ; and as he does not understand your language, be sa 
kind as to make use of a faithful and confidential interpreter~ 
“for the conversations which he will have with you. I pray 
you to give implicit faith to whatever he may say to you on 
my part, and to send him back quickly with an answer, writ- 
ten in Turkish with your own hand.”—Corresp. Confid. de 
Nap., v., 249. Lavalette’s instructions from Napoleon were 
to tell Ali ‘that, after having taken possession of Malta,. 
and ruling in the Mediterranean with thirty ships of the line 
and fifty thousand men, I wish to establish confidential rela~ 
tions with him, and to know if I can rely on his co-opera 
tion.”—LAVALETTE, i., 358. 
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firmed to induce him to enter into the proposed 
alliance, and, accordingly, this attempt to shake 
the throne of the Grand Signior failed of effect.* 

While secretly conducting these intrigues, as 
Treachery of Well as openly assailing one of the 
France towards most valuable provinces of their 
‘Turkey. empire, both Napoleon and the 
Directory left nothing untried to prolong the 
slumber of the Ottoman government, and induce 
them to believe that the French had no hostile 
designs whatever against them, and that they 
were in reality inimical only to the beys, the 
common enemy of both. With this view, Na- 
poleon wrote to the grand vizier a letter full of 
assurances of the friendly dispositions both of 
himself and his government, and the eternal alli- 
ance of the Republic with the Mussulmans ;t 
while Talleyrand, who had been appointed am- 
bassador at Constantinople, received instructions 
to exert himself to the very utmost to perpetuate 
the same perfidious illusion. Such was the 
ability of that able diplomatist, and of Ruffin, the 
envoy at the Turkish capital, that for long the 
divan shut their eyes to the obvious indications 
which were afforded of the real designs of France. 
Proportionally great was the general indignation 
when accounts arrived of the invasion of Egypt, 
and it became evident how completely they had 
been deceived by these perfidious representations. 
Preparations for war were made with the utmost 
activity; the French chargé d’affaires, Rutfiin, 
was sent to the Seven Towers; and the indigna- 
tion of the divan broke forth in one of those elo- 


quent manifestoes, which a sense of perfidious: 


injury seldom fails to produce among the honest, 
though illiterate rulers of mankind.7$ 
But, while everything was thus prospering on 


' * Hard., vi., 265, 269. Lav., i., 358. 
+ Napoleon’s letter was in these terms: ‘The French 
-army, which I have the honour to command, has entered 
Egypt, to punish the beys for the insults they have com- 
mitted on the French commerce. Citizen Talleyrand Peri- 
gord, minister of foreign affairs in France, has been named, 
on the part of France, ambassador at Constantinople, and he 
is furnished with full powers to negotiate and sign the requi- 
‘site treaties, to remove any difficulties that may arise from 
the occupation of Egypt by the French army, and to consoli- 
‘date the ancient and necessary friendship that ought to ex- 
ist between the two powers, But as he may possibly not 
yet have arrived at Constantinople, I lose no time in making 
known to your excellency the resolution of the French gov- 
ernment, not only to remain on terms of 2ts ancient friend- 
ship with the Ottoman Porte, but to procure for it a barrier 
of which it stands so much inneed against its natural ene- 
mies, who are at this moment leaguing together for its de- 
atruction.”—Despatch, 22d August, 1798—Corresp. Confid. 
de Nap., vi., 3, 4. 
+ Hard., vi., 278, 280. 
§ The manifesto a Turkey, which was a most able state 
: F _ Paper, bears, ‘On the one hand, the French 
ears decls ambassadors, resident at Constantinople, ma- 
‘ king use of the same dissimulation and treach- 
ery which they have everywhere practised, gave to the 
‘Turkish government the strongest marks of friendship, and 
‘sought, by every art of dissimulation, to blind it to their real 
designs, and induce it to come to a rupture with other 
and friendly powers ; while, on the other, the commanders 
aud generals of the French troops in Italy, with the perfidi- 
-ous design of corrupting the subjects of his highness, have 
never ceased to send into Romelia, the Morea, and the isl- 
cands of the Archipelago, emissaries known for their perfidy 
and dissimulation, and to spread everywhere incendiary 
‘publications, tending to excite the inhabitants to revolt. 
And now, as if to demonstrate to’the world that France 
-makes no distinction between its friends and its enemies, it 
‘has, in the midst of a profound peace with Turkey, and 
while still professing to the Porte the same sentiments of 
‘friendship, invaded, without either provocation, complaint, 
or declaration of war, but after the usage of pirates, Egypt 
one of the most valuable provinces of the Ottoman Empire, 
from which, to this hour, it has received only marks of 
friendship.—See the Manifesto in HARDENBERG, vi., 483 
493, dated 10th September, 1798. oa 
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land, a desperate reverse awaited Na- 
poleon at sea, brought about by the 
genius of that illustrious man who 
seemed to have been the instrument of Provi- 
dence to balance the destiny of nations, turn from 
Asiatic wilds to European revolution the chains 
of military power, and preserve safe, amid the 
western waves, the destined ark of Eurcpean 
freedom. : 

After having sought in vain for the French 
fleet on the coast of Egypt, Nelson yyovements of 
returned to Candia, and from thence Nelson. Hear 
to Syracuse, where he obtained, rives at Alex- 
with extraordinary rapidity, the dria. 
supplies of which he stood so much in need. 
The failure of his pursuit was owing to a singu- 
lar cause. Nelson had set sail from Sicily on 
the 21st of June, and the French fleet on the 18th; 
nevertheless, so much more rapidly did his fleet 
sail than his antagonists’, that he passed them 
on the voyage, and arrived at Alexandria on 
the: 28th, two days before the French squad- 
ron, He set sail immediately for Candia upon 
not finding them there; and thus, through his ac- 
tivity and zeal, twice missed the fleet of which he 
was insearch. But the time was now approach- 
ing when his wishes were to be realized. -He 


Naval oper 


ations. 


set sail from Syracuse for the Morea on the 25th ~ 


of July, steered boldly through that dangerous 
passage, the Straits of Messina, and, having re- 
ceived intelligence in Greece that the French 
fleet had been seen four weeks before, steering 
to the southeast from Candia, he determined to 
return to Alexandria. On the 1st of 
August, about ten in the morning, 
they came in sight of the Pharos; the port had 
been vacant and solitary when they last saw it; 
now it was crowded with ships, and they per- 
ceived, with exultation, that the tricolour flag was 
flying on the walls. The fleet of Brueys was 
seen lying at anchor in the Bay of Azouxir. For 
many days before, the anxiety of Nelson had 
been such that he neither ate nor slept. He 
now ordered dinner to be prepared, and appeared 
in the highest spirits. “ Before this time. to- 
morrow,” said he to his officers, whén leaving 
him to take the command of their vessels, “I 
shall have gained a peerage or Westminster 
Abbey.”’* : 

Admiral Brueys having been detained, by Na- 
poleon’s orders, at the mouth of the Nile,’ 
and being unable to get into the harbour 
of Alexandria, had drawn up his fleet in 
order of battle, in a position in the Bay of Aboukir 
so strong, that, in the opinion of his best officers, 
the English would never venture to attack it. 
The headmost vessel was close to the shoal on 
the northwest, and the rest of the fleet formed a 
sort of curve, with its concave side towards the 
sea, and supported on the right by the batteries 
on the fort of Aboukir. He had done his utmost 
to get his ships into the harbour of Alexandria; 
but, finding that the draught of water was too 
smal] for the larger vessels, he wisely determined 
not to adopt a measure which, by dividing his 
fleet, would have exposed it to certain destruc- 
tion. After Napoleon was fairly established in 
Egypt by the capture of Cairo, he sent orders to 
the admiral to go to Corfu if he could not get 
the ships into the harbour of Alexandria;+ but, 
till that event took place, he was in too precari- 


Ist August 


Brueys’ 
position. 


* Dum., ii., 128. South., ii., 218, 221. 

t On 30th July. See the letter of Bourtienne, ii., 329, 
and Corr, Conf., y., 332. Bour., ii., 155, 318, 327, 333, 335 
South., i., 222, Scott, iv., 77. 
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ous a situation to deprive himself of the assist- 
ance of his fleet; and it was then too late to 
escape the danger, as the English were within 
sight of the ramparts of Alexandria. 

No sooner did Nelson perceive the situation 
of the French fleet, than he resolved 
to penetrate between them and the 
shore, and in that way double with 
his whole force on part of that of the enemy. 
** Where there is room for the enemy to swing,” 
said he, “‘ there must be:room for us to anchor.” 
His plan was to place his fleet half on the outer 
and half on the inner side of the French line, and 
Station his ships, so far as practicable, one on 
the outer bow and another on:the outer quarter 
of each of the enemy’s. Captain Berry, his flag 
captain, when he was made acquainted with the 
design, exclaimed with transport, “If we suc- 
ceed, what will the world say 2?” ‘“ There is no 
“if? in the case,” replied Nelson; “ that we shall 
succeed is certain; who may live to tell the story 
is a very different question.’’* : 

The number of ships of the line on the two 
Relative for- Sides was equal, but the French had 
ces on the two a great advantage in the size of their 
sides. vessels; their ships carrying 1196 
guns and 11,230 men, while the English had 
Anly 1012 guns and 8068 men.t The British 
squadron consisted entirely of seventy-fours; 
whereas the French, besides the noble L’Orient 
of 120 guns, had two 80-gun ships, the Franklin 
and Guillaume Tell The battery on Aboukir 
fort was mounted with four pieces of heavy can- 
non and two mortars, besides pieces of a lighter 
-calibre. 

The squadron advanced to the attack at three 

o’clock in the afternoon. Admiral 

woe ye the Brueys at first imagined that the bat- 
ne: “8-" tle would be deferred till the follow- 
ing morning ; but the gallant bearing and steady 
course of the British ships as they entered the 
bay soon convinced him that.an immediate as- 
sault was intended. The moment was felt by 
the bravest in both fleets; thousands gazed in 
silence, and with anxious hearts, on each other, 
who were never destined again to see the sun, 
-and the shore was covered with multitudes of 
Arabs, anxious to behold a fight on which, to all 
appearance, the fate of their country would de- 
pend. When the English fleet came within 
range, they were received with a steady fire from 
the broadsides of all the vessels and the batteries 
on the island. . It fell right on the bows of the 
leading ships; but, without returning a shot, they 
bore directly down upon the enemy, the men on 
board every vessel being employed aloft in furl- 
‘ing sails, and below in tending the braces, and 
making ready for an anchorage. Captain Foley 
led the way in the Goliath, outsailing the Zeal- 
ous, under Captain Hood, which for some time 
disputed the post of honour with him; arid when 
he reached the van of the enemy’s line, he steered 
between the outermost ship and the shoal, so as 
to interpose between the French fleet and the 
shore. In ten minutes he shot away the masts 
of the Conquerant, while the Zealous, which 
immediately followed, in the same time totally 
disabled the Guerriere, which was next in line. 
The other ships in that column followed in their 
order, still inside the French line, while Nelson, 
“in the Vanguard, at the head of five ships, an- 
chored outside of the enemy, within pistol-shot 

+ ny 15220: .) xi., 416. 

= eu io oo. Fo ay. Ann, Reg., 1798, 140. 

‘$ James, ii., 232. 
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of their third ship, the Spartiate. The effect of 
this mancuvre was to bring an overwhelming 
force against two thirds of the enemy’s squadron, 
while the other third, moored at a distance from 
the scene of danger, could neither aid their friends 
nor injure their enemies.* 

Nelson had arranged his fleet with such skill, 
that from the moment the ships took up their 
positions, the victory was secure. Five ships 
had passed the line, and anchored between the 
first nine of the enemy and the shore, while six 
had taken their station on the outer side of the 
same vessels, which were thus placed between 
two fires, and had no possibility of escape. 
Another vessel, the Leander, was interposed 


‘across the line, and cut off the vanguard from all 


assistance from the rearmost ships of the squad- 
ron, while her guns raked right and left those be- 
tween which she was placed. The Culloden, 
which came up sounding after it was dark, ran 
aground two leagues from the hostile fleets, and, 
notwithstanding the utmost efforts of her captain 
and crew, could take no part in the action which 
followed; but her fate served as a warning to the 
Alexander and Swiftsure, which would else have 
infallibly struck on the shoal and perished. The 
way in which these ships entered the bay and 
took up their stations, amid the gloom of night, by 
the light of the increasing cannonade, excited the 
admiration of all who witnessed it.t 

The British ships, however, had a severe fire 
to sustain as they successively pass- Dreadful na- 
ed along the enemy’s line to take ture of the 
up their appointed stations, and the @¢tion. 
great size of several of the French squadron ren- 
dered them more than a match for any single 
vessel the English could oppose to them. The 
Vanguard, which bore proudly down, bearing 
the admiral’s flag and six colours on different 
parts of the rigging, had every man at the first 
six guns on the forecastle killed or wounded ina 
few minutes, and they were three times swept off 
before the action closed. The Bellerophon drop- 
ped her stern anchor close under the bow of the 
L’Orient, and, notwithstanding the immense dis- 
proportion of force, continued to engage her first- 
rate antagonist till her own masts had all gone 
overboard, and every officer was either killed or 
wounded, when she drifted away with the tide, 
overwhelmed, but not subdued, a glorious monu- 
ment of unconquerable valour. As she floated 
along, she came close to the Swiftsure, which 
was coming into action, and not having the 
lights at the mizen-peak, which Nelson had or- 
dered as a signal by which his own ships might 
distinguish each other, she was at first mistaken 
foran enemy. Fortunately, Captain Hallowell, 
who commanded that vessel, had the presence of 
mind to order his men not to fire till he ascer- 
tained whether the hulk was a friend or an ene- 
my, and thus a catastrophe was prevented which 
might have proved fatal to both of these ships. 
The station of the Bellerophon in combating the 
L’Orient was now taken by the Swiftsure, which 
opened at once a stéady fire on the quarter of the 
Franklin and the bows of the French admiral, 
while the Alexander anchored on his larboard 
quarter, and, with the Leander, completed the 
destruction of their gigantic opponent.t . ‘ 

It was now dark, but both fleets were illumi- 


* Southey, i., 228, 229. James, ii., 238, 239. Ann. Reg., 
1798, 143. Dum., ii., 149. Jom., xi., 11, 17. 

+ Dum., ii., 150. South., i., 231. Ann. Reg., 1798, 145, 

+ South., i., 230, 232. Ann. Reg., 1798, 145, James, ii, 


240, 248, Jom., xi-, 417, 418. 
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_ nated by the incessant discharge of 

The IOrient above two thousand pieces of can- 
blows UP. non, and the volumes of flame and 
smoke that rolled away from the bay gave it the 
appearance as if a terrific volcano had suddenly 
burst forth in the midst of the sea. Victory, how- 
ever, soon declared for the British; before nine, 
three ships of the line had struck, and two were 
dismasted; and the flames were seen bursting 
forth from the L’Orient, as she still continued, 
with unabated energy, her heroic defence. They 
spread with frightful rapidity; the fire of the 
Swiftsure was directed with such fatal precision 
to the burning part, that all attempts to extinguish 
it proved ineffectual, and the masts and rigging 
were soon wrapped in flames, which threw a 
prodigious light over the heavens, and rendered 
the situation of every ship in both fleets distinctly 
visible. The sight redoubled the ardour of the 
British seamen, by exhibiting the shattered con- 
dition and lowered colours of so many of their 
enemies, and loud cheers from the whole fleet 
announced every successive flag that was struck. 
As the fire approached the magazine of the 
L’Orient, many officers and men jumped over- 
board, and were picked up by the English boats ; 
others were dragged into the portholes of the 
nearest British ships, who for that purpose sus- 
pended their firing; but the greater part of the 
crew, with heroic bravery, stood to their guns to 
the last, and continued to fire from the lower 
deck. At ten o’clock she blew up, with an explo- 
sion so tremendous that nothing in ancient or 
modern war was ever equal toit. Every ship in 
the hostile fleets was shaken to its centre; the 
firing, by universal consent, ceased on both sides, 
and the tremendous explosion was followed by a 
siience still more awful, interrupted only, after 
the lapse of some minutes, by the splash of the 
shattered masts and yards falling into the water 
from the vast height to which they had been 
thrown. The British ships in the vicinity, with 
admirable coolness, had made preparations to 
avoid the conflagration ; all the shrouds and sails 
‘were thoroughly wetted, and sailors stationed 
with buckets of water to extinguish any burning 
fragments which might fall. upon their decks. 
By these means, although large burning masses 
fell on the Swiftsure and Alexander, they were 
extinguished without doing any serious damage.* 
After a pause of ten minutes the firing recom- 
Glorious vic- Menced, and continued without inter- 
tory in which mission till after midnight, when. it 
it terminates. gradually grew slacker, from the 
shattered condition of the French ships and the 
exhaustion of the British sailors, numbers of 
whom fell asleep beside their guns the instant a 
momentary cessation of loading took place. At 
daybreak the magnitude of the victory was ap- 
parent; not a vestige of the L’Orient was to be 
seen; the frigate La Serieuse was sunk, and the 
whole French line, with the exception of the 
Guillaume Tell and Genereux, had struck their 
cclours. ‘These ships having heen little engaged 
in the action, cut their cables, and stood out to 
sea, followed by the two frigates: they were gal- 
lantly pursued by the Zealous, which was rapid- 
ly gaining on them; but as there was no other 
ship of the line in a condition to support her, she 
was recalled, and these ships escaped. Had the 
Culloden not struck on the shoal,'and the frigates 
belonging to the squadron been present, not one 
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of the enemy’s fleet would have escaped to con-- 
vey the mournful tidings to France.* 

Early in the battle, the English admiral re- 
eeived a severe wound on the head, ante a 
from a piece of Langridge shot. Cap- Nelson. 
tain Berry caught him in his arms as : 
he was falling. Nelson, and all around him,. 
thought, from the great effusion of blood, that he 
was killed, When he was carried to the cockpit, 
the surgeon quitted the seaman whose wounds he 
was dressing to attend to the admiral. “ No,” 
said Nelson; “I will take my turn with my 
brave fellows.” Nor would he suffer his wound 
to be examined till every man who had previous~ 
ly been brought down was properly attended to.. 
Fully believing that the wound was mortal, and. 
that he was about to die, as he had ever desired, 
in the moment of victory, he called for the chap-- 
lain, and desired him to deliver what he con-- 
ceived to be his dying remembrance to Lady 
Nelson; and, seizing a pen, contrived to write a 
few words, marking his devout sense of the suc- 
cess which had already been obtained. When. 
the surgeon came in due time to inspect. the: 
wound—for no entreaties could prevail on him: 
to let it be examined sooner—the most anxious- 
silence prevailed; and the joy of the wounded. 
men, and of the whole crew, when they found the; 
injury was only superficial, gave Nelson deeper 
pleasure than the unexpected assurance that his. 
own life was inno danger. When the cry rose- 
that the L’Orient was on fire, he contrived to- 
make his way, alone and unassisted, to the quar-- 
ter-deck, where he instantly gave orders that boats. 


should be despatched to the relief of the enemy.t 


Nor were heroic deeds confined to the British. 
squadron. Most of the captains of Yeroir deeds: 
the French fleet were killed or wound- in the French 
ed, and they all fought with the en- sauedron. 
thusiastic courage which is characteristic of 
their nation. The captain of the Tonnant, Petit. 
Thouars, when both his legs were carried away 
by a cannon ball, refused to quit the quarter-deck, 
and made his crew swear not to strike their col- 
ours as long as they had a man capable of stand-- 
ing to their guns. Admiral Brueys died the 
death of the brave on his quarter-deck, exhorting 
his men to continue the combat to the last ex- 
tremity. Casa Bianca, captain of the L’Orient, 
fell mortally wounded, when the flames were de- 


‘vouring that splendid vessel; his son, a boy of 


ten years of age, was combating beside him when 
he was struck, and, embracing his father, reso- 
lutely refused to quit the ship, though a gunboat 
was come alongside to bring him off. He con- 
trived to bind his dying parent to the mast, which: 
had fallen into the sea, and floated off with the: 
precious charge;t he was seen after the explosion 
by some of the British squadron, who made the 
utmost efforts to save his life; but, in the agita- 
tion of the waves following that dreadful event 

both were swallowed up and seen no more.§ ; 


* James, 249,251. South.,i., 238,240. Ann. Reg., 1798 
146, 147, + South., i., 234, 985, 236° 

+ Dum., ii., 151, 152. James, ii., 236, 237. 

§ Napoleon addressed the following noble letter to Mad- 
ame Brueys on her husband’s death: ‘“‘ Your husband has 
been killed by a cannon ball while combating on his quarter- 
deck. He died without suffering ; the death tlie most easy 
and the most envied by the brave.. I feel warmly for your 
grief. The,moment which separates us from the object 
which we love is terrible ; we feel isolated on the earth ; we 
almost experience the convulsions of the last agony : the 
faculties of the soul are annihilated ; its connexion with the 


* Sonth., i., 236, 238, James, ii., 246,249. Ann. Reg., | earth is preserved only across a veil which distorts every- 


1798, 146. Miot, Exped. en Egypte, 212,217, Gantheaume’ 
Répart, Cor, Cont, v0 496,441. ee an 


thing. We feel in such a situation that there is nothin 
which yet binds us to life; that it were far better to die; but. 
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Such was the battle of the Nile, for which he 
who gained it felt that victory was 
too feeble a word; he called it con- 
quest. Of thirteen ships of the line, 
eine were taken and two bumed; of four frigates, 
«ae was sunk and one burned. The British loss 
was eight hundred and ninety-five in killed and 
wounded; they had to lament the death of only 
one commander, Captain Westcolt, a brave and 
able officer. Of the French, five thousand two 
hundred and twenty-five perished, and three thou- 
sand one hundred and.five were taken and sent 
on shore, including the wounded, with all their 
effects, on their parole not to serve again till reg- 
ularly exchanged; an act of humanity which was 
ill requited by Napoleon, who. incorporated the 


reat results 
w the victory. 


- whole who were capable of bearing arms into a 


regiment of his army.*t The annals of the world 
do not afford an example of so complete an over- 
throw of so great an armament. 

The Arabs and Egyptians lined the shores du- 
Terrible tra- Ting this terrible engagement, and 
ces of the ac- beheld with mingled terror and as- 
tion on shore. tonishment the destruction which 
the Europeans were inflicting on each other. 
The beach, for an extent of four leagues, was 
covered with wreck, and innumerable bodies 
were seen floating in the bay, in spite of the ut- 
most exertions of both fleets to sink them. No 
sooner, however, was the conquest completed, 
than a perfect stillness pervaded the whole squad- 
ron; it was the moment of the thanksgiving, 
which, by orders of Nelson, was offered up 
through all the fleet, for the signal success which 
the Almighty had vouchsafed to the British 
arms. The French prisoners remarked that it 
was no wonder such order was preserved in the 
English navy, when at such an hour, and after 
such a victory, their minds could be impressed 
with such sentiments.t 

Had Nelson possessed a few frigates or bomb- 
vessels, the whole transports and small craft in 
the harbour of Alexandria might have been de- 
stroyed in a few hours. So severely did he feel 
the want of them at this period, that in a de- 
spatch to the admiralty he declared, ‘‘ Were I to 
die at this moment, want of frigates would be 
found engraven on my heart!” The want of 
such light vessels, however, rendered any attack 
on the shipping in the shoal water of Alexandria 
perfectly impossible; and it was not without the 
utmost exertions and the united co-operation of 
all the officers and men, that the fleet was refit- 


when, after such first and unavoidable throes, we press our 
children to our hearts, tears and more tender sentiments 
arise ; life becomes bearable for their sakes. Yes, madame, 
they will open the fountains of your heart ; you will watch 
their childhood, educate their youth; you will speak to 
them of their father, of your present grief, and of the loss 
which they and the Republic have sustained in his death. 
After having resumed the interest in life by the chord of ma- 
ternal love, you will perhaps feel some consolation from the 
friendship and warm interest which I shall ever take in the 
widow of my friend.”—Corres. Conf., v., 383. i 

* James, ii., 254, 255. South., i., 240. Dum., ii., 152, 
152. James, ii., 265. Sav., i., 65. “i 

t “The English,” says Kleber, ‘‘ have had the disinter- 
estedness to restore everything to their prisoners; they 
would not permit an iota to be taken from them. The con- 
sequence was, that they display in Alexandria a luxury and 
elegance which exhibit a strange contrast to the destitute 


_ condition of the land-forces.”—Despatch to Napoleon, 22d of 


Aug., 1798—Bourriennge, ii., 160, The wounded French 

sent ashore are stated by Admiral Gantheaume, in his offi- 

cial report, to amount to nearly eight thousand ; an aston-, 

ishing number, if correct, considering that the whole French 

crews in the action did not exceed twelve thousand.—See 

Gantheaume’s Report—Corresp. Confid. de Napoleon, v., 483. 
+ South., i., 241. : 
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ted so far as to be able to proceed to sea. Hav- 
ing at length, however, overcome every obstacle, 
and despatched an overland messenger to Bom- 
bay, to acquaint the government there with his 
success, he set sail from Aboukir Bay on the 
18th of August, leaving three ships of the line to 
blockade the harbour of Alexandria. Three of 
the prizes, being perfect wrecks, were burned ; 
the remaining six arrived in safety at Gibraltar.* 
Honours and rewards were showered by a 
grateful nation upon the heroes of yYonours be- 
the Nile. Nelson was created Bar- stowed upon 
on Nelson of the Nile, with a pen- Nelson. 
sion of £2000 a year to himself and his two 
immediate successors; the Grand Signior, the 
Emperor of Russia, the King of Sardinia, the 
King of Naples, the East India Company, 
made him magnificent presents; and his name 
was embalmed forever in the recollection of 
his grateful country. With truth did Mr. Pitt 
observe in Parliament, when reproached for not 
conferring on him a higher dignity, “ Admiral 
Nelson’s fame will be coequal with the British 
name, and it will be remembered that he gained 
the greatest naval victory on record, when no 
man will think of asking whether he had been 
created a baron, a viscount, or an earl.”+tt 


Sa it A SE 

* James, ii., 266, 267. South, i., 255, 257. 

t Parl. Hist., xxxiii., p. 1560. South., i., 249. 

+ Napoleon, who never failed to lay every misfortune with 
which he was connected upon fortune, destiny, or the faults 
of others, rather than his own errors, has laboured to excul- 
pate himself from the disaster in Aboukir Bay, and declared, 
in his official despatch to the Directory, that on July 6, be- 
fore leaving Alexandria, he wrote to Admiral Brueys, di- 
recting him to retire within the harbour of that town, or, if 
that was impossible, make the best of his way to Corfu,* 
and that the catastrophe arose from his disobedience. It is 
trne he sent an order, but.it was conditional, and as fol- 
ate “ Admiral Brueys will cause the fleet, in the course 
of to-morrow, to enter the old harbour of , s 
Alexandria, if the time permits, and there is Rice ete 
sufficient depth of water. If there is not in Brueys as to get- 
the harbour sufficient draught, he will take {ng the fleet into 
such measures that, during the course of to- ~ °*20T!4 
morrow, he may have disembarked the artillery and stores, 
and the individuals belonging to the army, retaining only.a 
hundred soldiers in each ship of the line, and forty in each 
frigate. The admural, in the course of to-morrow, will let 
the general know whether the squadron can get into Alex- 
andria, or can defend itself, while lying in the Reads of 
Aboukir, against a superior enemy ; and if it can do neither 
of these things, it: will make the best of its way to Corfu, 
leaving at Alexandria only the Dubois and Causse, with the 
Diana, Juno, Alcestes, and Arthemise frigates.”t The or- 
der to proceed to Corfu, therefore, was conditional ; to take 
effect only on failure to get into Alexandria, or find a defen 
sible roadstead ; and, from the following letters, it appears 
that Brueys, with the full knowledge of the general-in-chief, 
proceeded to adopt the prior alternative of taking up a defen- 
sive position at Aboukir. The day before, Brueys had writ- 
ten to Napoleon: ‘ All the accounts I have hitherto receiv- 
ed are unsatisfactory as to the possibility of getting into the 
harbour, as the bar has only twenty-two feet six inches, 
which our smallest seventy-four’s draw, so that entry is im- 
possible. My present position is untenable, by reason of the 
rocks with which the bottom of the bay is strewed ; and if 
attacked, I should be infallibly destroyed by the enemy if I 
had the misfortune to await them in this place. The only 
thing that I see practicable is, to take shelter in the moorings 
of Beckier (Aboukir), where the bottom is good, and I could 
take such a position as would render me secure from the 
enemy.”{ On the 6th of July, Brueys wrote to Napoleon, 
in addition to his letter of the 2d: ‘‘ I have neglected noth- 
ing which might permit the ships of the line.to get into the 
old port ; but it is @ labour which requires much time and 
patience. The loss of asingle vessel is too considerable to 
allow anything to be permitted to hazard ; and hitherto it 
appears that we cannot attempt such a measure without in- 
curring the greatest dangers ; that is the opinion of all the 
most experienced officers on board the fieet. Admiral Ville- 
neuve and Casa Bianca regard it as impossible. When I 
have sounded the roadstead of Beckier, I will-send you a re+ 
port of that road. Want of provisions is severely felt in the 


* Nap., ii, 170. t Letter, 3d July, 1798, f Letter, 2d July, 1798, 
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The battle of the Nile was a mortal stroke to 
Disastrous Napoleon and the Frencharmy. He 
effects of this Was too clear-sighted not to perceive 
blow to the the fatal and irremediable nature of 
French army- the loss there incurred. It had been 
his design, after the conquest of Egypt was se- 
cured, to embark a great proportion of his forces, 
return to Toulon, and employ them on some 
other and still greater expedition against the 

ower of England. By this irreparable loss he 
ound these prospects forever blasted; the army 


fleet ; on board many vessels there is only biscuit for four- 
"7th July teen days.” On the 7th of July he again wrote 
* to Napoleon: ‘I thank you for the precaution you 
have taken in sending engineer and artillery officers to meet 
me in the Bay of Beckter. { shall concert measures with 
them as soon as we are moored, and if lam fortunate enough 
to discover a position where batteries on shore may protect 
the two extremities of my line, I shall regard the position 
as impregnable, at least during summer and autumn. 
the more desirable to remain there, because I can set sail en 
masse when I think fit; whereas, even if I could get into 
the harbour of Alexandria, ] shouldbe blockaded by a single 
vessel of the enemy, and should be unable to contribute any- 
13th July thing to your glory.” On the 13th of July he 
* again wrote to Napoleon: ‘‘1 am fortifying my 
position, in case of being obliged to combat at anchor. 
‘have demanded two mortars from Alexandria to put on the 
* sandbank; but I am less apprehensive of that than the 
other extremity of the line, against which the principal ef- 
forts of the enemy will in all probability be directed.”? And 
6th July. OF the 26th of July Brueys wrote again to him: 
* «Phe officers whom I have charged with the 
sounding of the port have at length announced that their 
Jabours are concluded; I shall forthwith transmit the 
plan, when I have received it, that you may decide what ves- 
30th July sels are to enter.” On the 30th, Napoleon wrote 
* in answer: ‘I have received all your letters. The 
intelligence which I have received of the soundings induces 
me to believe that you are by this time safely in the port.;”* 
‘and ordered him forthwith to do so, or proceed to Corfu. 
On the day after this last letter was written, Nelson’s fleet 
attacked Brueys in the Bay of Aboukir. Napoleon, there- 
fore, was perfectly aware that the fleet. was lying in Abou- 
kir Bay ; and it was evidently retained there by his orders 
or with his approbation, as a support to the army, or a 
means of retreat in case of disaster. In truth, such was the 
penury of the country, that the fleet could not lay in provis- 
ions at Alexandria to enable it to stand out to sea.t~ He 
‘was too able a man, besides, to hazard such an army with- 
out any means of retreat in an unknown country ; and Bour- 
rienne declares, that previous to the taking of Cairo, he of- 
ten talked with him on re-embarking the army, and laughed 
himself at the false colours in which he had represented the 
matter to the Directory. It is proved, by indisputable evi- 
dence, that the fleet was detained by the orders or with the 
concurrence of Napoleon. ‘It may perhaps be said,” says 
Admiral Gantheaume, the second in command, who survi- 
ved the defeat, ‘‘ that it would have been more prudent to 
have quitted the coast after the debarcation was effected ; 
but, considering the orders of the commander-in-chief, and 
the incalculable support which the fleet gave to the land- 
forces, the admiral conceived it to be his duty not to aban- 
don those seas.) Brueys also said to Lavalette, in Aboukir 
Bay, on the 2st of July, ‘Since I could not get into the 
old harbour of Alexandria, nor retire from the coast. of 
Egypt without news from the army, I have established 
_mnyself here in as strong a position as I could.” || The in- 
ference to be drawn from these documents is, that neither 
Napoleon nor Brueys was to blame for the disaster which 
happened in Aboukir Bay ; that the former ordered the 
fieet to enter Alexandria, or take a defensible position, and 
if he could do neither, then proceed to Corfu ; but that the 
jatter was unable, from the limited draught of water at the 
bar, to do the one, and, agreeably to his orders, attempted 
the other; that it lay at Aboukir Bay with the full knowl- 
edge of the general-in-chief, and without his being able to 
prevent it, though his penetration in the outset perceived 
the danger to which it was exposed in so doing ; and that 
the only real culpability in the case isyimputable to Napo- 
leon, in having endeavoured, after Brueys’ death, to black- 
en his character, by representing the disaster to the Direc- 
tory as exclusively imputable to that officer, and as having 
arisen from his disobedience of orders, when, in fact, it arose 
from extraneous circumstances, over which the admiral had 
no control, having rendered it necessary for him to adopt the 
second alternative prescribed to him by his commander. 


* Corresp. Conf., v., 192, 194, 200, 201, 222, 237, 266, 332, 404. 
+ Bour,, li,, 144, t Bour., ii., 144, 155, 3i5, 336, 
§ Hard., vi., 8% Wl Lay., i,, 274. 
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exiled, without hope of return, on an pines) poe 
shore, all means of preserving his recent con- 
quest frustrated, and himself destined, to all ap- 
pearance, instead of changing the face of the 
world, to maintain an inglorious and hopeless 
struggle in a corner of the Turkish Empire. All 
his dreams of European conquests an Orientas 
revolutions appeared at once to vanish, by the 
destruction of the resources from which, they 
were to be realized; and nothing remained but 
the painful certainty that he had doomed to a 
lingering fate the finest army of the Republic, 
and endangered its independence by the sacrifice 
of so large a portion of its defenders. But though 
in secret overwhelmed by the disas- Courage of 
ter, he maintained in public the ap- Napoleon and 
pearance of equanimity, and suffered Kleber. 
nothing to escape his lips which could add to the 
discouragement of his soldiers,’ “ Well,” said 
he, “ we must remain here, or issue from it equal 
in grandeur to the ancients.” “Yes,” replied 
Kleber, ‘we must do great things. I am\pre- 
paring my mind to go through them.’’* 

But while the chiefs of the army thus endeav- 
oured to conceal the gloomy presen- Despair of the 
timents which overwhelmed their inferior officers 
minds, the inferior officers and so]- 274 soldiers. 
diers knew no bounds to the despair with which 
they were filled. Already, before they reached 
Cairo, the illusion of the expedition had been 
dispelled; the riches of the East had given place 
to poverty and suffering; the promised land had 
turned out an arid:wilderness. But when intelli- 
gence arrived of the.destruction of the fleet, and 
with it of all hope of returning to France, except 
as prisoners of war, they gave vent to such loud 
complaints, that it required all the firmness of 
the generals to prevent a sedition breaking out. 
Many soldiers, in despair, blew out their brains; 
others threw themselves into the Nile, and per- 
ished, with their arms and baggage. When the 
generals passed by, the ery, ‘‘ There go the mur- 
derers of the French,” involuntarily burst from 
the ranks. By degrees, however, this stunning 
misfortune, like every other disaster in life, was 
softened by time. The soldiers, deprived of the 
possibility of returning, ceased to disquiet them- 
selves about it, and ultimately they resigned 
themselves with much greater composure to a 
continued residence in Egypt, than they could 
have done had the fleet remained to keep alive 
forever in their breasts the desire of returning-to 
their native country.t 

The consequences of the battle of the Nile 
were to the last degree disastrous to , 
France. Its effects in Europe were wee 
immense, by reviving, as will be de- war between 
tailed hereafter, the coalition against France and 
its Republican government; but in T™%ey- 
the East, it at once rave be on the Egyptian ar- 
my the whole weight of the Ottoman Empire. 
The French ambassador at Constantinople had 
found great difficulty for long in restraining the 
indignation of the sultan; the good sense of the 
Turks could not easily be persuaded that it was 
an act of friendship to the Porte to invade one 
of the most important provinces of the Empire 
destroy its militia, and subject its inhabitants to 
the dominion of a European power. No sooner. 
therefore, was the divan at liberty to speak their 
real sentiments, by the destruction of the arma- 
ment which had so long spread terror through 


* Th. x., 138, 139. Miot, 79. Bour,, ii., 133, 135 
+ Bour., ii., 134, 188, Sav., i, 65. ae 
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the Levant, than they gave vent to their indigna- 
anne tion. War was formally declared 
30th Sept: aeainst France, the differences with 


Russia adjusted, and the formation of an army 


' immediately decreed to restore the authority of 


the Crescent on the banks of the Nile.* 

Among the many wonders of this eventful 

period, not the least surprising was 

Hollotont bo the alliance which the French in- 
the Russian vasion of Egypt produced between 
Boot. Turkey and Russia, and the sus- 
pension of ail the ancient-animosity between the 
Christians and Mussulmans in the pressure of 
a danger common to both.. This soon led to an 
event so extraordinary, that it produced a pro- 
found impression even on the minds of the Mus- 
sulman spectators. On the Ist of September, a 
Russian fleet, of ten ships of the line and eight 
frigates, entered the canal of the Bosphorus, and 
united at the Golden Hom with the Turkish 
Squadron; from whence the combined force, in 
presence of an immense concourse of spectators, 
whose acclamations rent the skies, passed under 
the walls of the seraglio, and swept majestically 
through the classic streams of the Hellespont. 
The effect of the passage of so vast an armament 
through the beautiful scenery of the straits, was 
much enhanced by the brilliancy of the sun, 
which shone in unclouded splendour on its full- 
spread sails; the placid surface of the water re- 
flected alike the Russian masts and the Turkish 
minarets; and the multitude, both European and 
Mussulman, were never weary of admiring the 
magnificent spectacle, which so forcibly imprint- 
ed upon their minds a sense of the extraordinary 
alliance which the French Revolution had pro- 
duced, and the slumber in which it had plunged 
national antipathies the most violent, and religi- 
ous discord the most inveterate.t 

The combined squadrons, not being required 
on the coast of Egypt, steered for the island of 
Corfu, and immediately established a rigorous 
blockade of its fortress and noble harbour, which 
soon began to feel the want of provisions. Al- 
ready, without any formal treaty, the courts of 
St. Petersburg, London, and Constantinople acted 
in concert, and the bases of a triple alliance were 
laid, and sent to their respective courts for ratifi- 
eation.t 

The situation of the eh army bie toes a 

Soe the highest degree critical. Isolate 
CH ee from hate connor. unable either to 
French army. obtain succours from home, or to re- 
Vast efforts of sain it in case of disaster, pressed 
Napoleon. / and blockaded by the fleets of Eng- 
land, in the midst of a hostile Hy et er they 
were about to be exposed to the formidable forces 
of the Turkish Empire. In these discouraging 
circumstances, the firmness of Napoleon, so far 
from forsaking, only prompted him to redouble 
his efforts to establish his authority firmly in the 
conquered country. ‘The months which imme- 
diately followed the destruction of the fleet were 
marked by an extraordinary degree of activity in 
every department. At Alexandria, Rosetta, and 
Cairo, mills were established, in which flour was 
ground as finely as at Paris; hospitals were 
formed, where the sick were treated with the 
most sedulous care by the distinguished talents 


_ of Larrey and Desgenettes; a foundry, where 


cannon were cast, and a manufactory of gun- 
powder and saltpetre, rendered the army inde- 
pendent of external aid for its ammunition and 


* Th., x., 143. Dum., ii., 160, 161. Hard., Vi., 300. 
Nap., ii, 172. t Hard,, vi., 298, 299. $ Id., vi., 300, 
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artillery. An institute at Cairo, formed on the 
model of that at Paris, concentrated the labours 
of the numerous scientific persons who accom- 
panied the army; the geography, antiquities, 
hieroglyphics, and natural history of Egypt, be- 
gan to be studied with an accuracy unknown in 
modern times; the extremities and line of the 
canal of Suez were explored by Napoleon in per- 
son, with the most extraordinary ardour; a 
floiilla formed on the Nile; printing presses set 
agoing at Cairo; the cavalry and artillery re- 
mounted with the admirable horses of Arabia, 
the troops equipped in new clothing, manufac- 
tured in the country; the fortifications of Rosetta, 
Damietta, Alexandria, and Salahieh, put in a 
respectable posture of defence ; while the skilful 
draughtsmen who accompanied the expedition 
prepared, amid the wonders of Upper Egypt, the 
magnificent work which, under the auspices of 
Denon, has immortalized the expedition.* 

As soon as the inundation of the Nile had 
subsided, Desaix commenced his gypedition of 
march to Upper Egypt, to pursue Desaix to Up- 
the broken remains of Mourad Bey’s per Egypt. 
corps. On the 7th of October he came up with 
the enemy, consisting of four thousand Mame- 
lukes and Arabs, and six thousand fellahs, sta- 
tioned in the village of Sidiman. The French 
were not more than two thousand three hundred 
strong ; they formed three squares, and received 
the charges as at the battle of the Pyramids, of 
which this action in all its parts was a repetition 
on a smaller scale. The smallest square, how- 
ever, was broken by the impetuous shock of the 
Mamelukes; but the soldiers, with admirable 
presence of mind, fell on their faces, so that the 
loss was not so great as might have been expect- 
ed.t All the efforts of the cavalry failed against 
the steady sides of the larger squares; and at 
length, the Mamelukes being broken and disper- 
sed, the village was stormed with great slaughter, 
and the soldiers returned to take a severe ven- 
geance on a body of the enemy, who, during the 
assault, had committed great carnage on those 
wounded in the broken square. This action.was 
more bloody than any which had yet occurred 
in Egypt, the French having lost three hundred 
and forty men killed, and one hundred and sixt 
wounded; a great proportion, when every life 
was precious, and no means of replacing it ex~ 
isted.t It was decisive, however, of the fate of 
Upper Egypt. Desaix continued steadily to ad- 
vance, driving his indefatigable opponents con- 
tinually before him; the rose-covered fields of 
Faioum, the Lake Morris, the City of the Dead, 
were successively visited; another cloud of 
Mamelukes was dispersed by the rolling fire of 
the French at Samanhout; and at length the ru- 
ins of Luxor opened to their view, and the as- 
tonished soldiers gazed on the avenues of sphinx- 
es, gigantic remains of temples, obelisks, and. 
sepulchral monuments, which are destined to 
perpetuate to the end of the world the glories of 
the city of Thebes.§ 


* Dum., ii., 172, 173, 184, 185. Sav., i, 66,67  Bour.,, 
ii., 162, 163. Th., x., 142, 143. ie 

+ On this, as on other occasions, the scientific characters 
and draughtsmen who attended the army were huddled, 
with the baggage, into the centre, as the only place of se- 
curity, the moment that the enemy appeared. No sooner 
were the Mameluke horse descried, than the word was giv- 
en, ‘‘ Form square ; artillery to the angles ; asses and savans 
to the centre ;” a command which afforded no small nerri- 
ment to the soldiers, and made them call the asses demi-sa- 
vans.—Las CASAS, is a Pe 

+ Say., i., 69, 70. Th., x., 379, 380. 

§ Sav., i, 70,91. Jom., xi., 422. 
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While Desaix was thus extending the French 
dominion towards the cataracts of 


Bloody su s : : 
ession ofa the Nile, a dangerous insurrection 


pression of a 


revolt at Ca- was extinguished in blood in the cen;. 


Bots ’ tre of Egypt. Notwithstanding all 
the efforts of Napoleon to conciliate the Mussul- 
man population, the beys still retained a consid- 
erable influence over them, and the declaration 
of war by the Porte revived the spirit of reli- 
gious hostility, which he had been at such pains 
Oct.g1, 10 allay. In the end of October the in- 
°-*"* surrection broke out, at a time when the 
French were so far from suspecting their dan- 
ger that they-had very few troops within the 
town. Dupuis, the commander of the city, who 
proceeded with a feeble escort to quell the tu- 
muit, was slain, with several of his officers; a 
vast number of insulated Frenchmen were mur- 
dered, and the house of General Caffarelli was 
besieged and forced. The alarme was imme- 
diately beat in the streets, several battalions in 
the neighbourhood entered the town, the citadel 
began to bombard the most populous quarters, 
and the Turks, driven into the principal mosques, 
prepared for a ee AES resistance. During the 
night they barricaded their posts, and the Arabs 
advanced from the Desert to support their efforts; 
but it was all in vain. The French command- 
er drove back the Bedouins into the inundation 
of the Nile, the mosques were forced, the build- 
ings which sheltered the insurgents battered 
down or destroyed, and, after the slaughter of 
above five thousand of the inhabitants, and the 
conflagration of a considerable part of the city, 
Cairo submitted to the conqueror. This terri- 
ble disaster, with the cruel executions which fol- 
lowed it, struck such a terror into the Moham- 
medan population, that they never after made 
the smallest attempt to get quit of the French 
auihority.* 

Meanwhile, Napoleon made an expedition in 
Expedition of Person to Suez, in order to inspect the 
Napoleon to line of the Roman canal which uni- 
the Red Sea. ted the Mediterranean and the Red 
Sea. At Suez he visited the harbour, and gave 
orders for the construction of new works and 
the formation of an infant marine, and passed 
the Red Sea in a dry channel, when the tide 
was out, on the identical passage which had 
been traversed three thousand years before by 
the children of Israel. Having refreshed him- 
self at the fountains which still bear the name 
of the Wells of Moses, at the foot of- Mount 


Sinai, and visited a great reservoir, constructed’ 


by the Venitians in the sixteenth century, he re- 
tured to recross to the African side. It was 
dark when he reached the shore; and in cross- 
ing the sands, as the tide was flowing, they wan- 
dered from the right path, and were for some 
time exposed to the most imminent danger. Al- 
ready the water was up to their middle, and still 
rapidly flowing, when the presence of mind of 
Napoleon extricated them from their perilous 
situation. He caused one of his escort to go in 
every direction, and shout when he found the 
depth of water increasing, and that he had lost 
his footing; by this means it was discovered in 
what quarter the slope of the shore ascended, and 
the party at length gained the coast of Egypt. 
‘Had I perished in that manner like Pharaoh,” 
said Napoleon, “it would have furnished all the 
preachers of Christendom with a magnificent 
text against me.”t 

* Dum., ii., 176, 177, Jom., x., 423, 424: Bour., ii., 182, 
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The suppression of the revolts drew from Na 
poleon one of those singular procla- Extraordinary 
mations which are so characteristic proclamation 
of the vague ambition of his mind : of Napoleon, 
“ Scheiks, ulemats, orators of the mosque, teach 
the people that those who become my enemies 
shall have no refuge in this. world or the next. 
Is there any one so blind as not to see that I am 
the Man of Destiny? Make the people under- 
stand that, from the beginning of time, it ,, ie 
was ordained that, having destroyed the : 
enemies of Islamism, and vanquished the Cross, 
I should come from the distant parts of the West 
to accomplish my destined task. Show them 
that in twenty passages of the Koran my coming 
is foretold. I could demand a reckoning from 
each of you of the most secret thoughts of his 
soul, since to me everything is known; but the 
day will come when all shall know from whom 
I derived my commission, and that human. ef- 
forts cannot prevail against me.” Thus did Na- 
poleon expect that he was to gain the confidence 
of the Mussulmans, at the very time when he 
was executing thirty of their number a day, and 
throwing their corpses, in sacks, every night into 
the Nile.*+ 

Being now excluded from all intercourse with 
Europe, and menaced with a serious ye resolves 
attack by land and sea from: the to penetrate 
Turks, Napoleon resolved to assail into Syria. 
his enemies by an expedition into Syria, where 
the principal army of the sultan was assembling. 
Prudence prescribed that he should anticipate 
the enemy, and not wait till, having assembled 
their strength, a preponderating force: was ready 
to fall upon the French army. But it was ne 
merely defensive operations that the genera 
contemplated ; his oan mind, now thrown upon 
its own resources, and deprived of ali assistance 
from Europe, indulged in visions of Oriental 
conquest. To advance into Syria with 
a part of his troops, and rouse the popu- 
lation of that country and Asia Minor 
against the Turkish rule; assemble an army of 
fifteen thousand French veterans, and a hundred 
thousand Asiatic auxiliaries on the Euphrates, 
and overawe at once Persia, Turkey, and Indi 
formed the splendid project which filled his’ im- 
agination. His eyes were continually fixed on 
the deserts which separated Asia Minor from 
Persia; he had poet the dispositions of the 
Persian court, and ascertained that, for a-sum 
of money, they were willing to allow the passage 
of his army through their territories; and he 
confidently expected to renew the march of Alex- 
ander, from the shores of the Nile to those of the 
Ganges. Having overrun India and established 
a colossal reputation, he projected returning to 
Europe; attacking Turkey and Austria with the 
whole forces of the East, and establishing an 


empire, greater than that of the Romans, in the. 


centre of European civilization. Full 
of these ites, he wrote to. Tippoo Fah. Gee 
Saib. that “he had arrived on the shores of the 
Red Sea with an innumerable and invincible 
army, and inviting him to send a confidential 


* Miot, 106. Scott, iv., 86. Th., x., 394, 

t “ Every night,” said Napoleon, in a letter to Regnier 
“we cut off thirty heads, and those of several chiefs - that 
will teach them, I think, a good lesson.” The victims were 
put to death in prison, thrust into sacks, and thrown into 
the Nile. This continued six days after tranquillity was 
restored.* The executions were continued for long after, 
and under circumstances that will admit of neither extenu- 
ation nor apology. ¥ 
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person to Suez, to concert measures for the de- 


-Struction of the British power in Hindostan.”’* 


The forces, however, which the French gen- 
eral could command for the Syrian 
expedition, were by no means com- 
mensurate to these magnificent 
projects. They consisted only of thirteen thou- 
sand men; for although the army had been re- 
cruited by the three thousand prisoners sent 
back by the British after the battle of the Nile, 
and almost ail the sailors of the transports, yet 
such were the losses which had been sustained 
since the period when they landed, by fatigue, 
sickness, and the sword, that no larger number 
veould be spared from the defence of Egypt. 
‘These, with nine hundred cavalry and forty- 
cnine pieces of cannon, constituted the whole 
‘force with which Napoleon expected to change 
the face of the world, while the reserves left on 
‘the banks of the Nile did not exceed in all six- 
teen thousand men, The artillery destined for 
the siege of Acre, the capital of the Pacha Djez- 
gar, was put on board three frigates at Alexan- 
dria, and orders despatched to Villeneuve, at 
Malta, to endeavour to escape:the-vigilance of 


Limited extent 
of his forces. 


- adhe English. cruisers, and come to support the 


maritime operations.t 
On the 11th of February, the army commenced 
‘1th Feb, U8 march over the desert which separ- 
* ates Africa from Asia. The track, oth- 
-erwise imperceptible amid the blowing sand, was 
.distinetly marked by innumerable skeletons of 
amen and animals, which had perished on that 
-solitary pathway, the line of communication be- 
tween Asia and Africa, which, from the earliest 
times; had been frequented by the human race. 
Six days afterward, Napoleon reached El-Arish, 
where the camp of the Mamelukes was surprised 
during the night, and after a'siege of two days 
‘the fort capitulated. The sufferings of the 
troops, however, were extreme in 
crossing the Desert; the excessive 
heat of the weather and the want of 
water produced the greatest discontent among 


Passage of the 
“Syrian Desert. 


‘the soldiers, and Napoleon felt the necessity of 


bringing his men as rapidly as possible through 
‘that perilous district. The garrison were con- 


* -yeyed as prisoners in the rear of the army, which 


augmented their difficulty in obtaining subsist- 
28th March. CRCe: Damas was abandoned by the 
“~" Mussulman forces at the sight of the 
French squares of infantry, and at length the 
-granite pillars were passed which marked the 
«confines of Asia and Africa; the hitherto clear 
and glowing sky was streaked by a veil of 
-clouds? some drops of rain refreshed the parched 
lips of the soldiers, and the suffering troops be- 
held the green valleys and wood-covered hills of 
Syria. The soldiers at first mistook them for 
the mirage of the Desert, which had so often dis- 
appointed: their hopes; they hardly ventured to 
trust their own eyes when they beheld woods 
and water, green meadows and olive groves, 
ard all the features of European scenery ; but at 
ength the appearance of verdant slopes and 
-clear brooks convinced them that they had pass- 
ed from the sands of Africa to a land watered by 
the dew of heaven. But if the days were more 
refreshing, the nights were far more uncomfort- 
able than on the banks of the Nile; the heavy 
dews and rains of Syria soon penetrated the thin 
clothing of the troops, and rendered their situa- 


* Bour,, ii., 188, 189. Nap., ii, 300, 301, and Corresp. 
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tion extremely disagreeable ; and, drenched with 
rain, they soon came to regret, at least for their 
night‘bivouacs, the dry sands.and star-bespangled 
firmament of Egypt.* 

Jaffa, the Joppa of antiquity, was the first 
considerable town of Palestine which F 
presented itself to the French in the Stming 
course of their march. It was invested fi 
on the 4th of March, and a flag of truce, whom 
Nanoleon sent to summon the town, beheaded 
on the spot. The breach being declared 6.1. yrarch 


the 6th, and success was for some time doubt- 
ful; but the grenadiers of Bon’s division at 
length discovered, on the seaside, an opening. 
left unguarded, by which they entered, and in 
the confusion occasioned by this unexpected 
success, the breach was carried, and the Turks 
driven from the walls.t A desperate carnage 
took place, and the town was delivered over to” 
the horrors of war, which never appeared in a 
more frightful form.t 

During the scene of slaughter, a large part of 
the garrison, consisting chiefly of Fourthousand 
Albanians and Arnaouts, had taken of the garrison 
refuge in some old caravanseries, capitulate. 
where they called out from the windows that 
they would lay down their arms provided their 
lives were spared, but that, if not, they would 
defend themselves to the last extremity. The 


‘officers, Eugene Beauharnois and Crosier, his 


own aids-de-camp, took upon theniselves to agree 
to the proposal, although the garrison had all 
been devoted by Napoleon to destruction; and 
they brought them, disarmed, in two bodies, the 
one consisting of two thousand five hundred 
men, the other of fifteen hundred, to the general’s 
headquarters. Napoleon received them with a 
stern and relentless air, and expressed the great- 
est indignation against his aids-de-camp for en- 
cumbering him with such a body of prisoners in 
the famished condition of the army. The un- 
happy wretches were made to sit down, with 
their hands tied behind their backs, in front of 
the tents; despair was already painted in their 
countenances. ‘They uttered no cries, but seem- 
ed resigned to death, The French gave them 
biscuit and water; and a council of war was 
summoned to deliberate on their fate.§ 

For two days the terrible question was deba- 
ted, What was to be done with these captives ? 
and the French officers approached it without 


* Bour., ii., 215, 217. Miot, 129. Jom., x.,401. Dum., 
ii., 190. 

+ Nap., ii, 373. Jom., xi., 403. Dum,, ii., 195. Miot, 
138, 139. 

¢ Though resolved utterly to exterminate, if he could, the 
Pacha of Acre, Napoleon kept up his usual system of en- 
deavouring to persuade him that he invaded his country 
with no hostile intentions. On the 9th of March he wrote 
to him from Jaffa, yet reeking with the blood shed in this 
terrible assault, ‘‘ Since my entry into Egypt, I have sent you 
several letters expressive of my wish not to be involved in 
hostilities with you, and that my sole object was to disperse 
the Mamelukes. The provinces of Gaza and Jaffa are in 
my power ; I have treated with generosity those who sur 
rendered at discretion, with severity those who violated the 
laws of war. In a few days I shall march against Acre ; 
but what cause of hostility have I with an old man whom I 
do not know? What are a few leagues of territory to me? 
Since God gives me victory, I wish to imitate his clemency, 
not only towards the people, but their rulers. You have no 
reason for being my enemy, since you were the foe of the 
Mamelukes ; become again my friend ; declare war against 
the English and the Mamelukes, and I will do you as much. 
good as I have done, and I can do, you evil.” The pacha, 
however, paid no regard to this communication, and contin- 
ued, without interruption, his preparations of defence.—See 
Corresp. Confid. de Napoleon, vi., 3«. ; 

§ Dour, ah 221, 223. Jom., xi., 403. Miot, 272. 
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Massacre of any. predisposition to cruel measures. 
these prison- But the difficulties were represented 
eke as insurmountable on the side of hu- 
manity. If they sent them back, it was said, to 
Egypt, a considerable detachment would be re- 
quired to guard so large a body of captives, and 
that could ill be spared from the army in its 
present situation ; if they gave them their liberty, 
they would forthwith join the garrison of Acre, 
or the clouds of Arabs who already hung on the 
flanks of the army; if they were incorporated 
unarmed in the ranks, the prisoners would add. 
grievously to the number of mouths, for whom, 
already, it was sufficiently difficult to procure 
subsistence. No friendly sail appeared in the 
distance to take off the burden on the side of the 
ocean; the difficulty of maintaining them be- 
came every day more grievous. The commit- 
tee, to whom the matter was referred, unani- 
mously reported that they should be put to death, 
and Napoleon, with reluctance, signed the fatal 
order. It was carried into execution on the 10th 

of March; the melancholy troop were 
March 10. marched down, firmly fettered, to the 
sandhills on the seacoast, where they were divi- 
ded into small squares, and mowed down, amid 
shrieks which yet ring in the souls of all who 
witnessed the scene, by successive discharges 
of musketry. No separation of the Egyptians 
from the other prisoners took place; all met the 
same tragic fate. In vain they appealed to the 
capitulation by which their lives had been guar- 
antied; bound as they stood together, they were 
fired at for hours successively, and such as sur- 
vived the shot were despatched with the bayonet. 
One young man, in an agony of terror, burst his 
bonds, threw himself among the horses of the 
French officers, and embracing their knees, pas- 
sionately implored that his life might be spared ; 
he was sternly refused, and bayoneted at their 
feet. But with this exception, all the other pris- 
oners received their fate with the fortitude which 
is the peculiar characteristic of the Mussulman 
faith; they calmly performed their ablutions in 
the stagnant pools among which they were 
placed, and taking each other’s hands, after hav- 
ing placed them on their lips and their hearts, 
in the Mussulman mode of salutation, gave and 
received an eternal adieu. One old chief, slight- 
ly wounded, had strength enough left to excavate 
with his own hands his grave, where he was in- 
terred, while yet alive, by his followers, them- 
selves sinking into the arms of death. After 
the massacre had lasted some time, the horrors 
which surrounded them shook the hearts of 
many, especially of the younger part of the cap- 
tives. Several at length broke their bonds, and 
swam to a ridge of coral rocks out of the reach 
of shot; the troops made signs to them of peace 
and forgiveness, and when they came within a 
short distance, fired at them in the sea, where 
they perished from the discharge or the waves. 
The bones of the vast multitude still remain in 
great heaps amid the sandhills of the Desert ;* the 
Arab turns from the field of blood, and it remains 
in solitary horror, a melancholy monument of 
Christian atrocity. " 

It would be to little purpose that the great 
drama of human events were recorded in histo- 
ry, if the judgment of posterity were not strongly 
pronounced on the conduct of the principal ac- 
tors on the scene. Napoleon lived for posthu- 


* Jom., xi., 404. Bour., ij., 225, 227. Sav., i, 100. 
Miot, 144, 148. O’Meara, i., 329. Nap., ii., 373. 
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mous celebrity; in this instance he shall have 
his deserts: the massacre at Jaffa is an eternal 
and ineffaceable blot on his memory ; and so it 
is considered by the ablest and most impartial 
of his own military historians.* The laws of 
war can never justify the massacre of prisoners 
in cold blood, three days after the action has 
ceased ; least of all, of those who had laid down: 
their arms on.the promise that their lives shou d 
be spared; the plea of expedience can never he 
admitted to extenuate a deed of cruelty. If it 
were, it would vindicate the massa- Ynpardonable 
cres in the prisons of Paris, the car- atrocity of this: 
nage of St. Bartholomew, the burn- @¢t. 
ing of Joan of Arc, or any of the other foul deeds. 
with which the page of history is stained. Least. 
of all should Napoleon recur to such an argu- 
ment, for it justifies at once all the severities of 
which he so loudly complained, when applied in: 
a much lighter degree to himself at St. Helena.. 
If the peril arising from dismissing a few thou- 
sand obscure Albanians justified their indiscrim- 
inate massacre, what is to be said against the’ 
exile of him who had wrapped the world im 
flames? Nothing was easier than to have dis— 
armed the captives and sent them away; the 
Vendéans, in circumstances infinitely more per- 
ilous, had given a noble instance of such human- 
ity, when they shaved the heads of eleven thou= 
sand of the Republican soldiers who had been 
made prisoners, and gave them their liberty. 
Even if they had all taken refuge in Acre, it 
would, so far from strengthening, have weaken-- 
ed the defence of that fortress; the deed of mercy’ 
would have opened a wider breach than the Re-. 
publican batteries. In reality, the iniquitous act 
was as shortsighted as it was atrocious; and, 
sooner or later, such execrable deeds, even in 
this world, work out their own punishment. It 
was despair which gave such resolution to the 
defenders of the Turkish fortress. Napoleon 
has said that Sir Sydney Smith made him miss: 
his destiny, and. threw him back from the empire: 
of the East to a solitary island in the Atlantic ;, 
in truth, however, it was not the sword of his: 
enemies, but his own cruelty, which rendered the- 
battlements of Acre invincible to his arms; if 
the fate of their comrades at Jaffa had not ren- 
dered its garrison desperate, all the bravery of 
that gallant chevalier would have been exerted! 
in vain; and, instead of perishing by a lingering 
death on the rock of St. Helena, the mighty con- 
queror might have left to his descendants the- 
throne of Constantinople.t 

ater this ee massacre, the French army- 
wound round the promontory of 
Mount Carmel, me after defeat: ay Cae 
ing alarge body of horse, under Description of 
the command of Abdallah Pacha, that fortress. 
on the mountains of Naplouse, appeared be-- 
fore Acre on the 16th of March. This town,. 
so celebrated for its long siege, and the heroic 
exploits of which it was the witness in the holy 
wars, is situated on a peninsula, which enables 
the besieged to unite all their means of defence 
on the isthmus which connects it with the main 
land. A single wall, with curtains flanked by 
Square towers, and a wet ditch, constituted its 


* Jom., xi., 404. Th.,.ix., 384. : 

+ Napoleon.and all his eulogists admit the massacre,-but: 
assert that it was justifiable, because the garrison was part- 
ly composed of those who had been taken at El-Arish.. 
This is now proved to be false. No part of the garrison at 
El-Arish was in Jaffa, but it was conveyed in the rear of the- 
French army. See BOURRIENNE, ii., 216, and JOMINI, x.,. 
403. O'MARA, i., 329. 
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sole means of defence; but these, in the hands 
of Ottoman soldiers, were not to be despised. 
The Pacha of Syria, with all his treasures, arms, 
and artillery, had shut himself up in that strong- 
hold, determined to make the most desperate re- 
sistance. But all his efforts would probably 
have proved unavailing had it not been for the 
desperation inspired by the previous massacre 
at Jaffa, and the courage and activity of an 
English officer, Sir SypNey Smiru, who at that 
period commanded the squadron in.the Bay of 
Acre.* 

This celebrated man, who had been wrecked 
SirSydney 00 the coast of France and confined 
Smuth’s prepa- in the Temple, made his escape a 
rations for its few days after Napoleon left Paris 
defence: to take command of the Egyptian 
expedition. After a variety of adventures, which 
wouldpass for fabulous if they had not occurred 
in re e, he arrived in England, where his 
enterp and talents were immediately put in 
requisition for the command of the squadron in 
the Archipelago. Having received information 
from the Pacha of Syria that Acre was to be at- 
tacked, he hastened to the scene of danger, and 
arrived there just two days before the appearance 
of the French army, with the Tiger of eighty- 
four, and Theseus of seventy-four guns, and 
some smaller vessels. This precious interval 
was actively employed by him in strengthening 
the works, and making preparations for the de- 
as fence of the place. On the following 
1799, day he was fortunate enough to capture 

the whole flotilla despatched from Alex- 
‘andria with the heavy artillery and stores for the 
siege of the town, as it was creeping round the 
headlands of Mount Carmel; and the guns, for- 
ty-four in number, were immediately mounted 
on the ramparts, and contributed in the most 
important manner to the defence of the place. 
At the same time, Colonel Philippeaux, a French 
officer of engineers, expatriated from his country 
by the Revolution, exerted his talents in repair- 
ing and arming the fortifications; and a large 
body of seamen and marines, headed by Sir Syd- 
ney Smith himself, were landed to co-operate in 
the defence of the works.tt 

The irreparable loss sustained by the capture 
Commence- Of the flotilla reduced the battering 
ment of the cannon of the assailants to four bombs, 
siege. four twelve, and eight eight-pounders, 
Notwithstanding, however, these slender means, 
such was the activity and perseverance of the 
French engineers, that the works of the besiegers 
advanced with great expedition; a sally of the 
garrison was vigorously repulsed on the 26th, 
and a mine having been run under one of the 
principal towers, which had been severely batter- 
March 98, ©¢, the explosion took place two’ days af- 

’ ter, and a practicable breach was ef- 
fected. The grenadiers instantly advanced to 
the assault, and running rapidly forward, arrived 
at the edge of the counterscarp. They were 
there axrested by a ditch fifteen feet deep, which 
oot et Ue ie ee 


* Jom., xi., 406. Dum., ii., 196,197. Th., x., 384, 385. 
Berth., 54, 55, 

+ Jom., xi, 406. Dum., in, 197, 198. 
1799, 28. 

+ Itis not the least curious fact in that age of wonders, 


Ann. Reg., 


-that Philippeaux, whose talents so powerfully contributed, 


at this crisis, to change the fate of Napoleon, had been his 
companion at the Military School at Brienne, and passed 
his examinations with him previous to joining their respect- 
ive regiments.* 


* Las Cas., i., 233, 
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was only half filled up with the ruins of the 
wall. heir ardour, however, speedily over- 
came this obstacle; they descended into the fosse, 
and mounting the breach, effected a lodgment in: 
the tower; but the impediment of the counter- 
scarp having prevented them from being ade- 
quately supported,* the Turks returned to the 
charge, and, after a desperate struggle, succeed~ 
ed in expelling them from that part of the ram— 
parts, and driving them, with great slaughter, 
back into. their trenches.t 

This repulse convinced the French that taney 
i to deal with very different foes 
rom those whom they had massa- f 
ered at Jaffa. A steer assault, at 
on the Ist of April, having met The Ottomans. 
with no better success, the troops nanesee poms 
were withdrawn into the works, ’*" 
and ‘the general-in-chief resolved to await the 
arrival of the heavy artillery from Damietta. 
Meanwhile, the Ottomans were collecting all 
their forces onthe other side of the Jordan to 
raise the siege. Napoleon had concluded a sort 
of alliance with the Druses, a bold and hardy 
race of Christian mountaineers, who inhabit the 
heights of Lebanon, and only awaited the cap- 
ture of Acre to declare openly for his cause, and: 
throw off the yoke of their Mussulman rulers. 
The Turks, however, on their side, had not been 
idle. By vast exertions, they had succeeded in 
rousing the Mohammedan population of all the: 
surrounding provinces ; the remains of the Mam- 
elukes of Ibrahim Bey, the janizaries of Alep- 
po and of Damascus, joined to an innumerable 
horde of irregular cavalry, formed a vast army, 
which had already pushed its advanced posts 
beyond the Jordan, and threatened soon to en- 
velop the besieging force. The French troops 
occupied the mountains of Naplouse, Cana im 
Galilee, and Nazareth; names forever immor- 
tal in holy writ, at which the devout ardour 
of the Crusaders burned with generous en- 
thusiasm,t but which were now visited by the 
descendants of a Christian people without either 
interest in, or knowledge of, the inestimable 
benefits which were there conferred upon man- 
kind. 

These alarming reports induced Napoleon to 
send detachments to Tyre and Saffet, The French 
and re-enforce the troops under the advance to 
command of Junot at Nazareth. Their meet them. 
arrival was not premature; for the advanced 
posts of the enemy had already crossed the Jor- 
dan at the Bridge of Jacob, and were pressing” 
in vast multitudes towards the mountain-ridge 
which separates the valley of that river from the 
maritime coast. Kleber, on his march from the 
camp at Acre to join Junot, encountered a body 
of four thousand horse on the heights of Loubi;: 
but they were defeated and driven be- g. Rent 
yond the Jordan by the same rolling fire y 
which had so often proved fatal to the Mame- 
lukes in Egypt. On the day following, 91 4,11. 


Aprill. Des- 


a grand sortie, headed by English off- 
cers, and supported by some marines from the 
fleet, took place from Acre, and obtained at first 
considerable advantages; but the arrival of re- 


Dum., ii.; 200, 202 


* Miot, 162, 163. Jom., xi. 407. 
Ann. Reg., 1799, 29. Th., x, 386. ; 

+ A strikine instance of the attachment of the soldiers to 
Napoleon appeared on this occasion. In the trenches, a 
bomb; with the fusee burning, fell at his feet ; two grena~ 
diers instantly seized him in their arms, and covering hina 
with their bodies, carried him out of danger. They got him 
out of the reach of the explosion before it took place, and no. 
one was injured.—Las Casas, i., 23. + Lav., i., 372 
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enforcements from the camp at length obliged 
the assailants to return into the town.* 

Napoleon now saw that he had not a moment 
cto lose in marching to attack the cloud of enemies 
which were collecting in his rear, and preventing 
a’ general concentration of the hostile forces by 
sea and land against the camp before Acre. For 
this purpose he ordered Kleber, with his division, 
to join Junot; Murat, with a thousand infantry 
and two squadrons of horse, was stationed at the 
Bridge of Jacob, and he himself set out from the 
camp before Acre with the division of General 
Bon, the cavalry, and eight pieces of cannon.t 

Kleber had left Nazareth with all his forces, in 
Battle of Order to make an attack on the Turkish 
Mount camp; but he was anticipated by the ene- 
Thabor. my, who advanced to meet him, with fif- 
teen thousand cavalry and as many infantry, as 
far as the village of Fouli. Kleber instantly 
drew up his little army in squares, with the ar- 
tillery at the angles, and the formation was hardly 
completed when the immense mass came thun- 
dering down, threatening to trample their hand- 
ful of enemies under their horses’ hoofs. The 
steady aim and the rolling fire of the French vet- 
erans brought down the foremost of the assail- 
ants, and soon formed a rampart of dead bodies 
of men and horses, behind which they bravely 
maintained the unequal combat for six hours, 
until at length Napoleon, with the cavalry and 
fresh divisions, arrived on the heights« which 
overlooked the field of battle, and amid the mul- 
titudes with which it was covered, distinguished 
his men by the regular and incessant volleys 
which issued from their ranks, forming steady 
flaming spots amid the moving throng with 
which they were surrounded. He instantly took 
his resolution. General Letourcq was despatch- 
ed, with the cavalry and two pieces of light -ar- 
tillery, against the Mamelukes who were in re- 
serve at the foot of the mountains of Naplouse, 
while the division of Bon, divided into two 
‘Squares, advanced to the attack of the flank and 
rear of the multitude who were surrounding 
Kleber’s division, and Napoleon, with the can- 
non and guides, pressed them infront, A twelve- 
pounder, fired from the heights, announced to the 
~wearied band of heroes the joyful intelligence 
that succour was at hand; the columns all ad- 
‘vanced rapidly to the attack, while Kleber, re- 
suming the offensive, extended his ranks, and 
charged the mass who had so long oppressed him 
‘with the bayonet. The immense superiority of 
European discipline and tactics was then appa- 
rent; the Turks, attacked in so many quarters at 
once, and exposed to a concentric fire from all the 
Squares, were unable to make any resistance; no 
measures, either to arrest the enemy or secure a 
retreat, were taken, and the motley throng, mowed 
down by the discharges of grapeshot, fled in con- 
fusion bebind Mount Thabor, and finding the 
Bridge of Jacob seized by Murat, rushed in des- 
peration, in the night, through the Jordan, where 
great numbers were drowned.t§ 

This great victory, gained by six thousand 


veterans over a brave but undisciplined mass of" 


* Jom., xi., 409. Ann. Reg., 1799, 30. Dum., ii., 205. 

+ Jom., x., 410. Dum., ii., 287. 

+ Miot, 176, 182. Jom., xi., 412,413. Dum..,ii., 207, 208. 

§ General Junot commanded one of these squares, which 
heroically resisted the Ottomans. His valour and steadiness 
attracted the especial notice of Napoleon, who had the names 
of the three hundred men of which it was composed en- 
graved on a splendid shield, which he presented to that offi- 
“cer, to be magerred among the archives of his family,—See 
‘DucHEssk D?ABRANTES, Xxi., 372. 
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thirty thousand Oriental militia, completely se- 
cured the flank and rear of Napoleon’s army. 
The defeat had been complete ; the Turkish 
camp, with all their baggage and ammunition, 
fell into the hands of the conquerors; the army, 
which the people of the country called ‘“ innu- 
merable as the sands of the sea or the stars of 
heaven,” had dispersed, never again to return.* 
Kleber occupied in force the Bridge of Jacob, the 
forts of Saffet and Tabarieh; and having station- 
ed patrols along the banks of the Jordan, fixec 
his headquarters at the village of Nazareth, while 
Napoleon returned, with the remainder of the 
army, to the siege of Acre.t 2 

The French cruisers having at length succeed- 
ed in debarking three twenty-four and Renewal of 
six eighteen-pounders. at Jaffa, they the siege of 
were forthwith brought up to the Acre. 
trenches, and a heavy fire opened upon the tow- 
er, which had been the object of such vehement 
contests. Mines were run under the walls, and 
all the resources of art exhausted to effect the re- 
duction of the place, but in vain. The defence 
under Philippeaux was not less determined nor 
less skilful than the attack; he erected some ex- 
ternal works in the fosse, to take the grenadiers 
in flank as they advanced to the assault; the 
mines of the besiegers were countermined, and 
constant sorties made to retard their approaches, 
In the course of these. desperate contests, both 
Caffarelli, who commanded the engineers of the 
assailants, and Philippeaux, who directed the 
operations of the besieged, were slain. The vig- 
our and resolution of the garrison in- 6th M. 
creased with every hour the siege con- °? May- 
tinued. Napoleon, by a desperate effort, for a, 
time succeeded in effecting a lodgment in the 
ruined tower; but his men were soon driven out 
with immense loss, and the Turks regained pos- 
session of all their fortifications. The trenches 
had been open and the breach practicable for 
nearly two months, but no sensible progress as 
yet made in the reduction of the place.t 

At length, on the evening of the 7th of May, a 
few sails were seen from the towers of Acre, on 
the farthest verge of the horizon. All eyes were 
instantly turned in that direction, and the be- 
siegers and besieged equally flattered themselves 
that succour was at hand. The English cruis- 
ers in the bay hastily, and in doubt, stood out to 
reconnoitre this unknown fleet; but the hearts of 
the French sank within them when they beheld 
the two squadrons unite, and the Ottoman cres- 
cent, joined to the English pendant, approach the 
Road of Acre. Soon after, a fleet of thirty sail 
entered the bay, with seven thousand men, and 
abundance of artillery and ammunition, from 
Rhodes. 
forcement could not be disembarked for at least 
six hours, resolved to anticipate its arrival by an 
assault during the night. For this, the division 
of Bon, at ten at night, drove the enemy from 
their exterior works. The artillery took advan- 
tage of that circumstance to approach to the coun- 
terscarp and batter the curtain. At daybreak 
another breach in the rampart was declared prac- 
ticable, and an assault ordered. The division of 


Lannes renewed the attack on the tower, while: 


General Rambaud led the column to the new 
breach. The grenadiers, advancing with the 
most heroic intrepidity, made their way to the 


* Th, x., 388. 
+ Dum, ii, 208. Miot, 181, 183. Th., x., 389. 
t Jom., xi., 414, 415. Dum,, ii, 212. Th. x. 389 
Miot, 190, 193. 


Napoleon, calculating that this re-en- - 
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summit of the rampart, and the morning sun dis- 


’ played the tricolour flag on the outer angle of the 


Desperate tower. The fire of the place was now 
assault of sensibly slackened, while the besiegers, 


the tower. yedouoling their boldness, were seen ; 


intrenching themselves, in the lodgments they had 
formed, with sandbags and dead bodies, the points 
-of their bayonets only appearing above the bloody 
parapet. The troops in the roads were.embark- 
ed in the boats, and were pulling as hard as they 
could across the bay; but several hours must still 
elapse before they could arrive at the menaced 
peint. In this extremity Sir Sydney Smith land- 
ed the crews of the ships, and led them, armed 
with pikes, tothe breach. The sight reanimated 
the courage of the besieged, who were beginning 
to quail under the prospect of instant death, and 
they mounted the long-disputed tower, amid loud 
shouts from the brave men who still defended its 
ruins. Immediately a furious contest ensued ; 
the besieged hurled down large stones on the as- 
sailants, who fired at them within half pistol-shot, 
the muzzles of the muskets touched each other, 
and the spearheads of the standards were locked 
together. At length the desperate daring of the 
French yielded to the unconquerable firmness of 
the British and the heroic valour of the Mussul- 
mans; the grenadiers were driven from the tow- 
er, and a body of Turks, issuing from the gates, 
attacked them in flank while they crossed the 
ditch, and drove them back with great loss to the 
trenches.* [ 

But. while this success was gained in one 
quarter, ruin was impending in another. The 
division headed by Rambaud succeeded in reach- 
ing the summit of the rampart, and, leaping down 
into the tower, attained the very garden of the 
pacha’s seraglio. Everything seemed lost; but 
at the critical moment, Sir Sydney Smith, at the 
head of a regiment of janizaries, disciplined in 
the European method, rushed to the spot. The 
progress of the assailants was stopped by a tre- 
mendous fire from the housetops and the barri- 
cades which surrounded the seraglio; and at 
Jength the French, who had penetrated so far, 
‘were cut off from the breach by which they had 
entered, and driven into a neighbouring mosque, 
‘where they owed their lives to the humane inter- 
cession of Sir Sydney Smith. In this bloody af- 
fair the loss of lives was very great on both 
sides: Rambaud was killed, and Lannes severe- 
Jy wounded.t 

Notwithstanding this disaster, Napoleon was 
not yet sufficiently subdued by misfortune to or- 
der a retreat.t ‘‘ The fate of the East,” said he, 
«is in yonder fort; the fall of Acre is the object 
of my expedition; Damascus will be its first 
fruit.” Although the’ troops in the fleet were 
now landed, and the force in the place greatly in- 
creased, he resolved to make a last effort with 
the division of Kleber, which had been recalled 
in haste from its advanced post on the Jordan. 
Early on the 10th of May he advanced in person 
‘to the foot of the breach, and, seeing that it was 
greatly enlarged by the fire of the preceding days, 
a new assault was ordered. The summit.of the 
breach was again attained ; but the troops were 
there arrested by the murderous fire which issu- 
ed from the barricades and intrenchments with 


. which the garrison had strengthened the interior 


of the tower: In the evening the division of 
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Kleber arrived, and, proud of its triumph at 
Mount Thabor, eagerly demanded to be led to 
the assault. “If St. Jean d’Acre is not taken 
this evening,” said one of the colonels, as he was 
marching at the head of his regiment to the as- 
sault, “be assured, Venoux is slain.” He kept 
his word; the fortress held out, but he lay at the 
foot.of the walls.* A little before sunset, a dark 
massy column issued from the trenches, and ad-. 
vanced with a firm and solemn step to the breach, 
The assailants were permitted to ascend unmo- 
lested to the summit, and descend into the garden 
of the pacha; but no sooner had they reached 
that point than they were assailed with irresisti- 
ble fury by a body of janizaries, who, with the 
sabre in one hand and the dagger in the other, 
speedily reduced the whole column to headless 
trunks. In vain other columns, and even the 
Guides of Napoleon, his last reserve, advanced 
to the attack; they were all repulsed with dread- 
ful loss. - Among the killed in this last encoun- 
ter was General Bon, and the wounded, Crosier, 
aid-de-camp of the general-in-chief, and a large 
proportion of his stafft On this occasion, as in 
the assault on Schumla in 1808; it was proved 
that, in a personal struggle, the bayonet of the 
European is no match for the Turkish cimeter. 

Success being now hopeless, preparations 
were made for a retreat, after sixty days Napoleon 
of open trenches; a proclamation was .at length 
issued to the troops, announcing that retreats. 
their return was required to withstand a descent 
which was threatened from the island of Rhodes, 
and the fire from the trenches kept up with such 
vigour to the last moment, that the ‘Turks were 
not aware of the preparations made for a retreat. 
Meanwhile, the baggage, sick, and field-artillery 
were silently defiling to the rear, the heavy can- 
non were buried in the sand, and on the 20th of 
May, Napoleon, for the first time in his life, or- 
dered a retreat. t 

No event, down to the retreat from Moscow, 
so deeply affected Napoleon as the repulse at 
Acre. It had cost him 3000 of his bravest troops, 
slain, or dead of their wounds; a still greater 
number were irrecoverably mutilated, or had in 
them the seeds of the plague, contracted during 
the stay at Jaffa; and the illusion of his invinci- 
bility was dispelled. But these disasters, great 
as they were to an army Situated aS vact designs 
his was, were not the real cause of which this 
his chagrin. It was the destruction defeat frus- 
of his dreams of Oriental conquest ‘ted. 
which cut him to the heart. Standing on the 
mount which still bears the name of Richard 
Coeur de Lion, on the evening of the fatal as- 
sault when Lannes was wounded, he said to his 
secretary, Bourrienne, “ Yes, Bourrienne, that 
miserable fort has indeed cost me dear; but mat- 
ters have gone too far not to make a last effort. 
If I succeed, as I trust I shall, I shall find in the 
town all the treasures of the pacha, and arms for 
300,000 men. I shall raise and arm all Syria, 
which at this moment unanimously prays for the 
success of the assault. I will march on Damas- 
cus and Aleppo; I will swell my army as I ad- 
vance with the discontented in every country 
through which I pass; I will announce to the 
people the breaking of their chains, and the abo- 
lition of the tyranny of the pachas. Do you not 
see that the Druses wait only for the fall of Acre 


Te Ann, Reg., 1799, 32) Jom., xi., 416. Dum., ii, 213. 


Miot, 194, 196. , 

+ Jom., xi., 416, 417. Dum., ii., 213, 214. Th., x., 390. 

Ann. Reg., 1799, 32. Miot, 197, 198. + Miot, 184. 
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to declare themselves? Have I not been already 
offered the keys of Damascus? I have only lin- 
gered under these walls because, at present, I 
could derive no advantage from that great town. 
Acre taken, I will secure Egypt; on the side of 
Egypt, cut off all succour from the beys, and pro- 
claim Desaix general-in-chief of that country. 
I will arrive at Constantinople with armed mass- 
es; overturn the empire of the Turks, and estab- 


lish a new one in the East, which will fix my. 


place with posterity; and perhaps I may return 
to Paris by Adrianople and Vienna, after having 
annihilated the house of Austria.”* Boundless 
as these anticipations were, they were not the 
result merely of the enthusiasm of the moment, 
but were deliberately repeated by Napoleon, af- 
ter the lapse of twenty years, on the rock of St. 
Helena. ‘St. Jean d’Acre once taken,” said he, 
“the French army would have flown to Aleppo 
and Damascus; in the twinkling. of an eye it 
would have been on the Euphrates; the Chris- 
tians of Syria, the Druses, the Christians of Ar- 
menia, would have joined it; the whole popula- 
tion of the East would have been agitated.” 
Some one said he would soon have been re-en- 
forced by a hundred thousand men: ‘“ Say rather 
six hundred thousand,” replied Napoleon; “ who 
can calculate what would have happened?t+ I 
would have reached Constantinople and the In- 
dies; I would have changed the face of the 
world.” Splendid as his situation afterward 
was, he never ceased to regret the throne which 
he relinquished when he retired from Acre, and 
repeatedly said of Sir Sydney Smith, “‘ That man 
made me miss my destiny.”t 

The army occupied two days in the retreat to 
Jaffa, and remained there, destroying 
the fortifications, for three more. The 
the troops field-artillery was embarked, in order 
to Egypt. to avoid the painful passage over the 
Desert, but it all fell into the hands of Sir Sydney 


Disastrous 
retreat of 


* Bour., ii., 243, 244. 

t Las Cas., i., 384. Th., x., 392. D’Abr., iv., 268, 269. 

+ Napoleon, who had been hitherto accustomed to an un- 
interrupted career of victory, achieved frequently with in- 
considerable means, did not evince the patience requisite for 
success in this siege ; he began it with too slender resources, 
and wasted the lives of his brave soldiers in assaults which, 
against Turkish and English troops, were little better than 
hopeless. Kleber, whose disposition was entirely different, 
and who shared in none of the ardour which led him to over- 
look or undervalue these obstacles, from the beginning pre- 
dicted that the siege would fail, and loudly expressed, du- 
ring its progress, his disapprobation of the slovenly, insuffi- 
cient manner in which the works of the siege were advanced, 
and the dreadful butchery to which the soldiers were ex- 
posed in so many hopeless assaults.* 

Though grievously mortified by this failure, the French 
general evinced no small dexterity in the art with which, in 
his proclamation to his troops, he veiled his defeat : ‘“ Sol- 
diers! you have traversed the desert which separates Asia 
and Africa with the rapidity of the-Arab horse. The army 
which was advancing to invade Egypt is destroyed; you 
have made prisoner its general, its baggage, its camels; 
you have captured all the forts which guard the wells of the 
Desert ; you have dispersed on the field of Mount Thabor 
the innumerable host which assembled from all parts of 
Asia toshare in the pillage of Egypt. Finally, after having, 
with a handful of men, maintained the war for three months 
in the heart of Syria, taken forty pieces of cannon, fifty 
standards, and six thousand prisoners, razed the fortifications 
of Gaza, Jaffa, Catia, and Acre, we are about to re-enter 
Egypt ; the season of debarcation commands it. Vet a few 
days, and you would have taken the pacha in the midst of 
his palace ; but at this moment such a prize is not worth a 
few days’ combat ; the brave men who would have perished 
in it are essential for farther operations. Soldiers! we have 
dangers and fatigues to encounter; after having disabled 
the forces of the East, for the remainder of the campaign we 
shall, perhaps, have to repel the attacks of a part of the 
West.”—Mior, 204. 
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Smith, who followed the movements of the army, 
and harassed them incessantly with the light 
vessels Of his squadron. All.the horrors of war 
were accumulated on the troops and the inhabi- 
tants of the unhappy villages which lay on the 
line of the retreat. A devouring thirst, totak. 
want of water, a fatiguing march through burn-. 
ing sands, reduced the soldiers to despair, and: 
shook the firmness even of the bravest officers. 
The seeds of the plague were in the army, and, 
independently of the number who were actually 
the victims of that dreadful malady, the sick and 
wounded suffered under the unbounded appre- 
hensions of all who approached them. The dy~ 
ing, laid down by the side of the road, exclaimed 
with a faltering voice, “I am not sick of the 
plague, but only wounded ;” and to prove the 
truth of what they said, tore their bandages asun= 
der, and let their wounds bleed afresh. The 
heavens were darkened during the day by the 
clouds which rose from the burning villages; the 
march of the columns was at night illuminated 
by the flames which followed their steps. On 
their right was the sea, on their left and rear the 
wilderness they had made; before them, the Des~ 
ert, with all its horrors. In the general suffer- 
ing, Napoleon set the example of disinterested 
self-denial; abandoning his horse, and that of alk 
his equipage for the use of the sick, he marched 
himself at the head of the troops on foot, insp-ving 
all around him with cheerfulness and resoluticn.* 
At Jaffa he visited himself the plague hospital, 


inviting those who had sufficient strength to rise 


to raise themselves on their beds, and endeavour 
to get into the litters prepared for their use.t He 
walked through the rooms, affected a careless air, 
striking his boot with his riding-whip, in order 
to remove*the apprehensions which had seized 
all the soldiers in regard to the contagious nature 
of the malady.t Those who could not be re- 
moved were, it is to be feared, poi- Poikoning’of 
soned by orders of the general; their the sick at 

numbers did not exceed sixty; and, as Jaffa. It was 
the Turks were within an hour’s justifiable. 

march of the place, their recovery hopeless, and 
a cruel death awaited them at the hands of those 
barbarians the moment they arrived, the painful 
act may perhaps be justified, not only on the 
ground of necessity, but of humanity.sil Napo- 


leon did not expressly admit the fact at St. He-' 


lena, but he reasoned in such a manneras plainly 
implied that it was true. He argued, and argued 
justly, that in the circumstances in which he 
was placed, it could not be considered as a 
crime. ‘‘ What man,” said he, “ would not have 
preferred immediate death to the horror of being 
exposed to lingering tortures on the part of these 
barbarians? If my own son, whom I love as. 
well as any man can love his child, were in such 
a situation, my advice would be, that he should 
be treated in the same manner; and if I were so 
myself, I would implore that the same should be 
done to me.” While history, however, must 


* Bour., ii., 251, 252, Miot, 215. Dum., ii., 219 

t Bour., ii., 257, Las Cas., vii., 221, 222.- 

+ Savary, i., 105. 

§ Bour., ii., 262, 263. Miot, 206. Sir Robert Wilson 
172. Th, x., 293. 4 

ll Sir Robert Wilson states the number of those poisoned 
at 580 ; Miot says merely, “Tf w¢ are to trust the reports of 
the army and the general rumour, which is often the organ: 
of tardy truth, which power seeks in vain to suppress, some 


of the wounded at Mount Carmel, and a large part of the 


sick in the hospital of Jaffa, died of what was administered 
to them in the form of medicine.”—See WItson, 176; 
Mior, 206. ; 

JT Las Cas.,i., 214. Bour.,ii., 264. O’Mea., i., 329, 352. 
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acquit Napoleon of decided criminality in this 
matter, the more especially as the Turks mur- 
dered all the prisoners and sick who fell into 
their hands, notwithstanding the utmost efforts 
of the British officers,* it must record with ad- 
aniration the answer of the French chief of the 
medical staff, when the proposal was made by 
‘Napoleon to him, ‘‘ My vocation is to prolong 
dife, and not to extinguish it.”’tt 
After a painful march over the Desert, in the 
course of which numbers of the sick and wound- 
ved perished from heat and suffering, the army 
reached El-Arish on the 1st of June, 
and at length exchanged the priva- 
tions and thirst of the Desert for the 
wxiches and comforts of Egypt. During this march 
the thermometer rose to 33° of Reaumur, and 
when the globe of mercury was plunged in the 
sand, it stood at 45°, corresponding to 92° and 
113° of Fahrenheit. The water to be met with 
an the Desert was.so salt that numbers of horses 
expired shortly after drinking it; and notwith- 
standing their frequent experience of the illusion, 
such was the deceitful appearance of the mirage, 
which constantly presented itself, that the men 
frequently rushed to the glassy streams.and lakes, 
which vanished on their approach into air.§ 
; Though Egypt in general preserved its tran- 
‘Contests in quillity during the absence of Napo- 
Egypt during leon, disturbances of a threatening 
Napoleon’s ab- character had taken place in the 
sence. Thean- Delta. A chief in Lower Egypt, 
gel El-Mody. who had contrived to assemble to- 
gether a number of Mamelukes and discontent- 
ed characters, gave himself out for the angel 
El-Mody, and put to the sword the garrison of 
Damanhour; and it was not till two dif- 
May 10. ferent divisions had been sent against him 
that the insurrection was suppressed and its lead- 
er killed. Meanwhile Desaix, pursuing 
May20. With indefatigable activity his gallant op- 
onent, had followed the course of the Nile as 
‘ar as Sleim, the extreme limit of the Roman Em- 
pite, where he learned that Mourad Bey had as- 
cended beyond the Cataracts, and retired alto- 
gether into Nubia, A bloody skirmish after- 
‘ward took place near Thebes, between a body of 
French cavalry and a party of Mamelukes; and 
Mohammed Elfi, one of the most enterprising of 
their officers, sustained so severe a defeat at Sou- 
hama, on the banks of the Nile, that out of twelve 
hundred horse, only a hundred and fifty escaped 
into the Great Oasis in the Desert. ‘Chis suc- 
ete ee ea 

* Ann. Reg., 1799, 33, 34. 

+ Las Cas.,1., 214. Th., x., 393. O’Mea., i., 330. 

+ It is a curious fact, illustrative of the inconceivable ef- 
fect of such seasons of horror on the human mind, that while 
the soldiers who were ill of the plague expressed the utmost 
horror at being left behind, and rose with difficulty from the 
ded of death to stagger a few steps after their departing com- 
rades, their fate excited little or no commiseration in the 
more fortunate soldiers who had escaped the pestilence. 
<< Who would not have supposed,” says Miot, “that insuch 
an extremity, the comrades of the unhappy sufferers would 

~ Jnave done all they could to succour or relieve them. So far 
from it, they were the objects only of horror and derision. 
The soldiers avoided the sick as the pestilence with which 

- they were afflicted, and burst into immoderate fits of laugh- 
ter at the convulsive efforts which they made to rise. ‘He 
has made up his accounts,’ said one; ‘ He will not get on 
far, said another; and when the poor wretch fell for the 
jast time, they exclaimed, ‘ His lodging 1s secured.’ The 
terrible truth must be told: in such» a crisis, indifference 
and egotism are the ruling sentiments of the army ; and if 
syou would be well with your comrades, you must never need 
their assistance, and remain in good health.” The same 
facts were most conspicuous during the Russian retreat and 

. gn the Spanish war—See Mror, 220. 

6 Bour., ii., 265. Savary, i., 56. 
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cess was counterbalanced by the de- 

struction of the flotilla on the Nile, A ay oe 
containing the wounded and ammu- Pe ee 
nition of Desaix’s division, and which, when 
on the point of being taken by the Arabs, was 
blown up by the officer commanding it. Atlength 
Davoust gave a final blow to the incursions of the 
Arabs by the defeat of a large body at Benyhady, 
when above two thousand men were slain. Af- 


ter this disaster, Upper Egypt was thoroughly 


subdued, and the French division took up its 
cantonments in the villages which formed the 
southern limits of the Roman Empire.* Such 
was the wisdom and equity of Desaix’s admin- 
istration in those distant provinces, that it pro- 
cured for him the appellation of “Sultan the 
Just.’ t4 ; 

Napoleon, ever anxious to conceal his rever- 
ses, made ‘a sort of triumphal entry upon his re- 
turn into Cairo, and published a deceitful proc- 
lamation, in which he boasted of having conquer- 
ed in all his engagements, and ruined the fortifi- 
cations of the Pacha of Acre. In truth, though 
he had failed in the principal object of his expe- 
dition, he had effectually prevented an invasion 
from the side of Syria by the terror which his 
arms had inspired, and the desolation which he: 
had occasioned on the frontiers of the Desert; 
and he had abundant reason to pride himself 
upon the vast achievements of the inconsidera- 
ble body of men whom he led to these hazardous 
exploits.§ r 

The discontents of the army increased to the 
highest degree after the disastrous issue Great dis- 
of the Syrian expedition. They did not contents in 
arise from apprehensions of danger, but the army. 
the desire to return home, which tormented their 
minds the farther that it seemed removed from 
the bounds of probability. Every day some gen- 
erals or officers demanded, under various pre- 
texts, leave of absence to return to Europe, which 
was always granted, though with such cutting 
expressions as rendered the concession the object 
of dread to every honourable mind. Berthier 
himself, consumed by a romantic passion for a 
lady at Paris, twice solicited and obtained his 
dismissal, and twice relinquished the project, 
from a sense of honourable shame at abandon- 
ing his benefactor. With Kleber the general-in- 
chief had several warm altercations, and to such 
a height did the dissatisfaction rise, that the 
whole army, soldiers and officers, for a time en- 
tertained the design of marching from Cairo to 
Alexandria, to await the first opportunity of re- 


* Jom., xi., 420, 425, 428. Dum., ii., 225, 227. Th., ix., 
393. t Sav.,i., 96. 

+ Perhaps the private correspondence of few conquerors 
would bear the light ; but, unhappily, the confidential let- 
ters and orders of Napoleon at this period bear evidence of 
too much and unnecessary cruelty. On the 28th of June, 
1799, he wrote to General Dugua: ‘You will cause to be 
shot, citizen general, Joseph, a native of Cherkene, near the 
Black Sea, and Selim, a native of Constantinople, both pris- 
oners in the citadel.” On the 12th of July: “You will 
cause to be shot, Hassan, Jousset, Ibrahim, Saleh, Moham- 
med Bekir, Hadj Saleh, Mustapha Mohammed, all Mame- 
lukes,” And on the 13th of July: ‘‘ You will cause to be 
shot, Lachin and Emir Mohammed, Mamelukes.” What 
crimes these persons had been guilty of towards the French 
army does not appear; but from the circumstance of their 
execution being intrusted to the French officers, and not to 
the civilauthorities of the country, there seems no reason to 
believe that they had done anything farther than taken a 
share in the effort to liberate their country from the yoke of 
the Ftench; an attempt which, however much it might au- 
thorize measures of hostility in the field, could never justify 
executions in prison, without trial, in cold blood.—Corresp. 
Confid. de Nap., vi.» 374, 392, 394. ; 

§ Th., x., 394. Bour., ii., 266, 267. 
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turning home—a project which the great person- 
al ascendant of Napoleon alone prevented them 
from carrying into effect.*t pe ; 
Influenced by an ardent desire to visit the in- 
Landine of destructible monuments of ancient 
the Turks in grandeur at Thebes, Napoleon was 
Aboukir Bay. on the point of setting out for Upper 
Egypt, when a courier from Marmont, govern- 
or of Alexandria, announced the disembarcation 
of a large body of ‘l'urks in Aboukir Bay. They 
had appeared there on the 10th of Jaly, and land- 
ed,.under the protection of the Brit- 
July 11, 1799. ish navy, on the following day. 
This intelligence was received by him on the 
evening of the 15th at Cairo; he sat up all night, 
dictating orders for the direction of all the divis- 
ions of his army, and on the 16th, at four in the 
morning, he was on horseback, and all his troops 
in full march, On the 23d he arrived at Alex- 
andria with the divisions of Murat, Lannes, and 
Bon, where he joined the garrison under Mar- 
mont, which had not ventured to leave its in- 
trenchments in presence of such formidable en- 
emies. ‘The division of Desaix was at the same 
time ordered to fall back to Cairo from Upper 
Egypt, so that, if necessary, the whole French 
force might be brought to the menaced point. 
Mourad Bey, in concert with the Turks at Abou- 
kir, descended from Upper Egypt with three thou- 
sand horse, intending to cut his way across to the 
July 14 forces which had landed at Aboukir; but 
y“* he was met and encountered near the 
Lake Natron by Murat, at the head of a body of 
cavalry, and, after a severe action, obliged to re- 
trace his steps, and take refuge in the Desert.t 
The army, which landed at Aboukir nine thou- 
sand strong, consisting of the forces 
Force of the which had arrived at the close of the 
* . siege at Acre from Rhodes, and had 
been transported thence to the mouth of the Nile 
by Sir Sydney Smith’s squadron, though almost 
destitute of cavalry, was much more formidable 
than any which the French troops had yet en- 
countered in the East. It was composed, not of 
the miserable fellahs who constituted the sole 
infantry of the Mamelukes, but of intrepid jani- 
zaries, admirably equipped and well disciplined, 
accustomed to discharge their firelock, and throw 
themselves on the enemy with a sabre in one 
hand and a pistol in the other. The artillery of 
those troops was numerous and well served; 
they were sujjported by the British squadron; 
and they had recently made themselves masters 


* Th., x., 394, 395. Bour., ii., 298, 303. 

t It deserves notice, as an indication of the total disre- 
gard of Napoleon and the French army for the Christian re- 
ligion, that all his proclamations and addresses to the pow- 
ers or people of Egypt or the East at this period, set out 
with the words, ‘‘In the name of the merciful God ; there 
is but one God, and Mohammed is his prophet.”—See Let- 
ters to Sultan Darfour, 30th of June, 1799, and 17th of July, 
1799 ; to the Scherif of Mecca, 30th of June, 1799; Procla- 
mation to the People of Egypt, 17th of July, 1799; and to 
the Sultans of Morocco and Tripoli, 16th of August, 1799.— 
See Corresp. Confid. de Nap., vi., 377, 391, 402, 436. “ Af- 
ter all,” said he, at St. Helena, “it is by no means impossi- 
ble that circumstances might have induced me to embrace 
Islamism ; but I would not have done so till I came to. the 
Euphrates. Henry IV. said truly, Paris is worth a mass. 
Do you think the Empire of the East, possibly the subjuga- 
tion of all Asia, was not worth a turban and trousers, for, af- 
ter all, the matter comes to that? The army would un- 
doubtedly have joined in it, and would only have made a 
joke of its conversion. Consider the consequences ; Lwould 

ave taken Europe in rear; its old institutions would have 
been beset on all sides; and who, after that, would have 
thought of interrupting the destinies of France, or the re- 
generation of the age ?”—Las Casas, iii., 91. 

+ Nap., ii., 323, Bour., 304. 
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- 
of the fort of Aboukir, after putting its garrison 
of three hundred men to the sword. ‘This fort 
was situated at the neck of an isthmus of sand, 
on which the Turkish forces were disembarked; 
the peninsula there is not above four hundred 


‘toises in breadth, so that the possession of it 


gave them a secure place of retreat in case of 
disaster. It was the more necessary to get quit 
of this army, as there was reason to expect that 
a new host of invaders would ere long make 
their appearance on the side of Syria.* 

Napoleon arrived within sight of the peninsula 
of Aboukir on the 25th of July, and, position which 
though his force did not exceed the Turks oc- 
eight thousand men, including IKle- cupied. 
ber’s division, which had just arrived, and was 
in reserve, he no sooner saw the dispositions of 
the enemy than he resolved to make an imme- 
diate attack. The Turks occupied the penin- 
sula, and had covered the approach to it with 
two lines of intrench::.ents. The first, which 
ran across the neck of land, about a mile in front 
of the village of Aboukir, from the Lake. Maadi- 
eh to the sea, extended between two mounts of 
sand, each of which was strongly occupied, and 
covered with artillery, and was supported in the 
centre by a village, which was garrisoned by 
two thousand men. The second, a mile in the 
rear, was strengthened in the centre by the fort 
constructed by the French, and terminated at one 
extremity in the sea,t at the other in the lake. 
Between the two lines was placed the camp. 
The first line was guarded by four thousand 
men, the latter by five thousand, and supported 
by twelve pieces of cannon, besides those mount- 
ed.on the fort.t 

The dispositions of the general were speedily 
made. Lannes, with two thousand jy, olen 

5 poleon’s dig- 

men, attacked the right of the first positions for an. 
line; D’Estaing, with the like force, attack. First 
the left; while Murat, whose cav- ine carried. 
alry was arranged in three divisions, was des- 
tined at once to pierce the centre and turn both 
wings, so as to cut off all communication with. 
the reserve in the second intrenchment. These 
measures were speedily crowned with success. 
The Turks maintained their ground on the 
height on the left till they saw it turned by Mu- 
rat’s cavalry; but the moment that was done,. 
they fled in confusion to the second line, and be- 
ing charged in their flight by the French horse, 
rushed tumultuously into the water, where al- 
most the whole were either drowned or cut down 
by grapeshot. “The same thing occurred at.the 
other extremity of the line. Lannes attacked the: 
height on the right, while the other division of 
Murat’s cavalry turned it. The Turks fled at 
the first onset, and were driven by Murat into. 
the sea. Lannes and D’Estaing, now united, at- 
tacked the village in the centre. The janizaries. 
defended themselves bravely, calculating on be- 
ing supported from the second line; but the col- 
umn detached for that purpose from the fort of 
PUREED PETE: ARUN LD Aaa ad VS Roa | Zo 


* Th., x.,397. Dum., ii., 227. Nap., ii., 326,328. ‘Wil- 
son’s Egypt, 29. 

t Jom., xii., 295, 296." Th., x., 399. Nap., ii., 331, 332. 
Dum., ii., 232. ; 

t So strongly was the mind of Napoleon already impressed 
by the great destinies.to which he conceived himself called,. 
that when le arrived in sight of these intrenchments,. he 


said to Murat, ‘This battle will decide the fate of the’ 


world.” ‘At least of this army,” replied the other; “‘ but 
you should feel confidence from the circumstance that all 
the soldiers feel they must now conquer ordie: The enemy 
ie no nay 3 ours is brave ; and be assured, if ever in- 

antry were charged to the teeth by cavalry, the Turks shall 
be to-morrow by mine.”— Mor, 249, ng 
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‘ another effort on the lines to the right. 
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Aboukir having been charged in the interval be- 
tween the two lines, and routed by Marat, the 
village was at length carried with the bayonet, 
and its defenders, who refused all quarter, put to 
the sword, or, drowned in the water.* g 
The extraordinary success of this first attack 
Second line Spired Napoleon with the hope 
also forced, that, by repeating the same manceu- 
after adespe- yre with the second, the whole re- 
rate struggle. mainder of the army might be de- 
stroyed. For this purpose, after allowing a few 
hours’ repose to the troops, and establishing a 
battery to protect their operations, he commenced 
a new attack upon the interior and more formi- 
dable line of defence. On the right a trench 
joined the fort of Aboukir to the sea; but on the 
left it was not carried quite so far, leaving a 
small open space between the intrenchment and 
the Lake Maadieh. Napoleon’s dispositions were 
made accordingly. On the right, D’Estaing was 
to attack the intrenchment, while the principal 
effort was directed against the left, where the 
whole cavalry, marching under cover of Lannes’ 
division, were to enter at the open space, be- 
tween the trenches and the lake, and take the 
line in rear. At three o’clock the charge was 
beat, and the troops advanced to the attack. 
D’Estaing led his men gallantly forward, ar- 
ranged in echellon of battalions; but the Turks, 
transported by their ardour, advanced out of 
their intrenchments to meet them, and a bloody 
conflict took place in the plain. In vain the jan- 
izaries, after discharging their fusils and pistols, 
rushed to the attack with their formidable sabres 
in the air; their desperate valour at length yield- 
ed to the steady pressure of the European bayo- 
net, and they were borne back, struggling every 
inch of ground, to the foot of the intrenchments. 
Here, however, the plunging fire of the re- 
doubt, and the sustained discharge of musketry 
from the top of the works, arrested the French 
soldiers; Letourcg was killed, Fuguries wound- 
ed, and the column, in disorder, recoiled from 
the field of carnage towards the exterior line. 
Nor was Murat. more successful on his side. 
Lannes, indeed, forced the intrenchments to- 
wards the extremity of the lake, and occupied 
some of the houses in the village; but when the 
cavalry attempted to pass the narrow defile be- 
tween the works and the lake, they were assailed 
by such a terrible fire from the gunboats that 
they were repeatedly forced to retire. ‘The at- 
tack had failed at both extremities, and Napo- 
leon was doubtful whether he should continue 
the combat, or rest contented with the advantage 
already gained.t 
From this perplexity he was relieved by the 
Total de- imprudent conduct of the Turks them- 
struction of selves. 
the. Turks. eolumn which had assailed their right 
retire, than they rushed out of the fort of Aboukir, 
in the centre, and began to cut off the heads of 
the dead bodies which lay scattered over the 
plain. Napoleon instantly saw his advantage, 
and quickly turned it to the best account. | Ad- 
vancing rapidly with his reserves in admirable 


_ order, he arrested the sortie of the centre, while 


Lannes returned to the attack of the intrench- 
ments, now in a great measure denuded of their 


defenders, and D’Estaing re-formed his troops for 
All these 


attacks proved successful; the whole line of re- 
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doubts, now almost destitute of troops, was cap- 
tured, while several squadrons, in the confusion,. 
penetrated through the narrow opening on the 
margin of the lake, and got into the rear of the 
second line. The Turks, upon this, fled in con- 
fusion towards the fort of Aboukir ; but the cay- 
alry of Murat, which now inundated the space 
between .the second line and the fort, charged 
them so furiously in flank that they were thrown 
into the sea, and almost all perished in the 
waves. Murat penetrated into the camp of Mus- 
tapha Pacha, where, with his own hand, he made 
that commander prisoner, and shut up the rem- 
nant of the army, amounting to about two thou- 
sand men, in the fort of Aboukir. Heavy can- 
non were immediately planted against the fort, 
which surrendered a few days after. 4y4. 54) 
Five thousand corpses floated in the’ ah 
Bay of Aboukir, two thousand had perished in 
the battle, and the like number were made pris- 
oners of war in the fort. Hardly any escaped—a 
circumstance almost unexampled in modern: 
warfare.* 

"The day‘after this extraordinary battle, Napo-- 
leon returned to Alexandria. He yoo; 
had ample subject for meditation. pale ac. 
Sir Sydney Smith, having despatch- quainted with. 
eda flag of truce on shore to settle the disasters 
an exchange of prisoners, sent some ithe Repeh- 
files of English newspapers, which oe 
made him acquainted with the disasters experi-- 
enced by the Directory in Europe, the conquest 
of Italy, the reverses in the Alps, the retreat to 
Zurich. At the same time, he learned the capture 
of Corfu by the Russians and English, and the 
close blockade which promised soon to deliver 
over Malta to the same power. His resolution: 
was instantly taken. e determined to return: 
alone, braving the English fleets; to Europe. Ak 
prospects of great success in Egypt were at an 
end, and he now only wished to regain the scene 
of his early triumphs and primitive ambition in 
France. Orders were immediately given tha 
two frigates, the Muiron and the Carrera, should 
be made ready for sea, and Napoleon, preserving 
the utmost secrecy as to his intended departure, 
proceeded to Cairo, where he drew up long and 
minute instructions for Kleber, to whom the 
command of the army was intrusted, and imme- 
diately returned to Alexandria.t 

On the 22d of August he son! set out from: 
that town, accompanied by Berthier, 

Lannes, Murat, Marmons Andreos- Fa eae 

sy, Berthollet, Monge, and Bourrien- sets sail for 

ne, and escorted only by a few of his Europe Beha 
faithful guides. The party embarked *°™°S"* 

on a solitary part-of the beach on board a few 
fishing boats, which conveyed them out to the 
frigates, which lay at a little distance from the 
shore. The joy which animated all these per- 
sons when they were told that they were to return 
to France, can hardly be conceived. Desirous 
to avoid a personal altercation with Kleber, 
whose rude and fearless demeanour led him to 
apprehend some painful sally of passion on re- 
ceiving the intelligence, Napoleon communicated 
to him his resolution by letter, which he was 
aware could not reach Cairo till several days 
after his departure. Kleber afterward expressed 
the highest indignation at that circumstance, and 
in a long and impassioned report to the Direc- 
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tory, charged Napoleon with leaving the army in 
such a state of destitution, that the defence of the 
‘country for any length of time was impossible.* 
It was almost dark when the boats reached the 
frigates, and the distant lights of Alexandria 
were faintly descried by the glimmering of the 
stars on the verge of the horizon. Howdifferent 
from the pomp and circumstance of war which 
attended his arrival on the same shore, in the 
anidst of a splendid fleet, surrounded by a power- 
ful army, with the visions of hope glittering be- 
fore his eyes, and dreams of Oriental conquest 
captivating his imagination! Napoleon directed 
¥lersteore that the ships should steer along the 
along the coast coast of Africa, in order that, if es- 
of Africa. cape from the English cruisers be- 
came impossible, he might land on the deserts of 
Lybia, and force his way to Tunis, Oran, or some 
‘other port, declaring that he would run any dan- 
ger rather than return to Egypt. For three-and- 
twenty days they beat against adverse winds 
along the cvast of Africa, and at length, after 
passing the site of Carthage, a favourable wind 
from the southeast enabled them to stretch across. 


to the western side of Sardinia, still keeping near | 


the shore, in order to run aground, if necessary, 
#o avoid the approach of an enemy. The som- 
bre disquietude of this voyage afforded the most 
striking contrast to the brilliant anticipations of 
the former. His favourite aids-de-camp were 
all killed; Caffarelli, Brueys, Casa Bianca, were 
no more; the illusions of hope were dispelled, 
the visions of imagination extinguished; no more 
scientific conversations enlivened the weary 
hours of navigation, no more historical recollec- 
tions gilded the headlands which they passed. 
One only apprehension occupied every mind, 
the dread of falling in with English cruisers ; an 
object of rational disquietude to every one on 
board, but of mortal anxiety to Napoleon, from 
the destruction which it would. occasion to the 
fresh ambitious projects which already filled his 
mind.t 

Contrary winds obliged the vessel which con- 
He lands at Veyed him to put into Ajaccio in Cor- 
Ajaccioin sica, where he revisited, for the first 
‘Corsica. time since his prodigious elevation, 
the house of his fathers and the scenes of his in- 
fancy. He there learned the result of the battle 
of Novi and the death of Joubert. This only in- 
‘creased the feverish anxiety of his mind; and he 
began to contemplate with horror the ennui of the 
quarantine at Toulon, where he proposed to land. 
His project at times was to make for Italy, take 
‘the command of the Italian army, and gain a vic- 
tory, the intelligence of which he hoped would 
weach Paris as soon as that of his victory at 
‘Sets sail, and Aboukir. At length, after a sojourn 
avoids the 
English fleet. ity, he set sail with a fair wind. On 
the following evening, an English fleet of four- 
teen sail was descried in the midst of the rays of 
the setting sun. Admiral Gantheaume proposed 
to return to Corsica, but Napoleon replied, “No. 
Spread every sail; every mman to his post; steer 
for the northwest.” This order proved the sal- 
-yation of the ships; the English saw the frigates, 
and made signals to them, but concluding, from 
the view they got with their glasses, that they 
were of Venitian construction, then at peace with 
Great Britain, they did not give chase. The 
night was spent in the utmost anxiety, during 
which Napoleon resolved, if escape was impos- 
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sible, to throw himself into a boat, and trust for 
safety to his oars; but the morning sun dispellec 
these apprehensions, by disclosing the English 
fleet steering peaceably towards the northeast. 
All sail was now spread for France; sth Oct. . 
and at length, on the 8th of October, the Lands in 
long-wished-for mountains of Provence France. 
appeared, and the frigates shortly after anchored 
in the Bay of Frejus. The impatience and enthu- 
siasm of the inhabitants, when they heard of his 
arrival, knew no bounds; the sea was covered 
with boats, eager to geta glimpse of the Conquer- 
or of the East;* the quarantine laws were, by 
common consent, disregarded; and Napoleon 
landed in a few hours, and set off the same day 
for Paris. : 

The: expedition to Egypt demonstrates one 
fact of more importance to man- : 
kind than the transitory conquests ed eae 
of civilized nations over each tion affords of the 
other. It can no longer be doubt- superiority of eiv- 
ed, from the constant triumphs of ae TOLER OS 3 
a small body of European troops pee 
over the whole forces of the East, that the inven- 
tion of firearms and artillery, the improvement 
of discipline, and the establishment of regular 
soldiers as'a separate profession, have given the 
European a decided superiority over the other 
nations of the world. Europe, in the words of 
Gibbon, may now contemplate without appre- 
hension an irruption of the Tartar horse; bar- 
barous nations, to overcome the civilized, must 
cease to be barbarous. The progress of this su- 
periority since the era of the Crusades is ex- 
tremely remarkable. On the same ground where 
the whole feudal array of France perished, under 
St. Louis, from the arrows of the Egyptians, the 
Mameluke cavalry was dispersed by half the 
Italian army of the Republic; and ten thousand 
veterans could with ease have wrested that Holy 
Land from the hordes of Asia, which Saladin 
successfully defended against the united forces 
of France and England under Richard Cceur de 
Lion. Civilization, therefore, has given Europe 
a decided superiority over barbaric valour; if it 
isa second time overwhelmed by savage violence, | 
it will not be because the means of resistance are 
wanting, but because the courage to wield them 
has decayed. 

It is a curious speculation what would have 
been the fate of Asia and the world ‘ 
if Napoleon had not been arrested General Teens 
at Acre by Sir Sydney Smith, and probable fate of 
had accomplished his project. of an Eastern em- 
arming the Christian population of Pie under Na- 
Syria and Asia Minor against the P°l¢™- 
Mussulman power. When it is recollected that 
in the rey of the Ottoman Empire where the 
Turkish population is most abundant, the num- 
ber of Christians is in general triple that of their 
oppressors, there can be little doubt that, headed 
by that great general, and disciplined by the 
French veterans, a force could have been formed 
which would have subverted: the tottering fabric 
of the Turkish power, and possibly secured for 
its ruler a name as terrible as Genghis Khan or 
Tamerlane. But there seems no reason to be- 
lieve that such a sudden apparition, how splendid 
soever, would have permanently altered the des- 
tinies of mankind, or that the Oriental empire 
of Napoleon would have been more lasting than 
that of Aléxander or Nadir Shah. With the life 
of the hero who had formed, with the energy of 
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‘the veterans who had cemented it, the vast domin- 
ion would have perished. The Crusades, though 
supported for above a century by the incessant 
tide of European enthusiasm, were unable to 
form a lasting establishment in Asia. Itisina 
different region, from the arms of another power, 
that we are to look for the permanent subjuga- 
tion of the Asiatic powers, and the final establish- 
ment of the Christian religion in the regions from 
which it sprung. The North is the quarter from 
whence all the great settlements of mankind have 
come, and by its inhabitants all the lasting con- 
quests of history have been effected. Napoleon 
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indirectly paved the way for a permanent revolu- 
tion in the East; but it was Nestined to be ac- 
complished, not by the capture of Acre, but the 
conflagration of Moscow. The recoil of his am- 
bition to Europe, which the defeat in Syria occa- 
sioned, still farther increased by mutual slaughter 
the warlike skill of the European states; and 
from the strife of civilization at last has arisen 
that gigantic power which now overshadows the 
Asiatic empires, and is pouring down upon the 
corrupted regions of the East the energy or North- 
ern valour and the blessings of Christian civiliza- 
tion, 
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Wiews ot the different Parties on the War.—Fair Opportu- 
nity afforded to France of pursuing a pacific System after 
the Treaty of Campo Formio.—Limited Estimates for the 
Year in Britain.—Establishment of the Volunteer System 
in these Islands.—Its great Effects.—Finances of France. 
-— National Bankruptcy there. — External Policy of the 
Directory.—Attack upon Holland.—Its Situation since the 
French Conquest.—Measures of the French Directory to 
Revolutionize that State.—Tyrannical Acts of the Dutch 
Directory. — Political State of Switzerland. — Inequality 
sof Political RightSin the different Cantons.—Measures 
of the Discontented to bring on a Contest with the Swiss 
Diet.—Powerful impression which they produce in the 
-subject Cantons.—First open Acts of Hostility by the 
French.—This is all done under the Direction of Napo- 
‘eon.—Consternation in consequence excited in Switzer- 
land.—The Aristocratic Party make some Concessions.— 
Hostilities commence in the Pays de Vaud.—Heroic Con- 
duct of the Mountaineers,—Commencement of Hostilities 
in the Canton of Berne.—Surrender of Soleure and Fri- 
dourg.—Bloody Battle before Berne.—Heroic Resolution 
‘of the Swiss, their dreadful Excesses after Defeat.—Cap- 
ture of Berne, its Treasure, and Arsenal. — Enormous 
‘Contributions everywhere levied by the French. — New 
Constitution of Switzerland. —- Generous Efforts of the 
Mountaineers.—Arguments by which they were roused 
Jy the Clergy.—Aloys Reding.—First Successes, and ulti- 
raate Disasters of the Peasants.—Heroic Defence of the 
“Schwytzers at Morgarten.—Bloody Conflicts in the Valais. 
——Oppressive Conduct of the French to the Inhabitants.— 
An Alliance Offensive and Defensive with France is forced 
upon Switzerland.—Glorious Resistance of Uri, Schwytz, 
-and Underwalden.—Cruel Massacre by the French.—The 
»Grisons invoke the Aid of Austria, which occupies their 
Country.—Extreme’ Impolicy, as well as Iniquity, of this 
Attack on Switzerland.—Great Indignation excited by it 
in Europe.—Attack on the Papal States.—Miserable Sit- 
uation of the Pope. — Measures of Napoleon, and the 
French Government, to hasten the Catastrophe of the Pa- 

al Government. — Duphot js slain in a Scuffle at the 
Drajeb Ambassador’s.—War is in Consequence declared 
by France against Rome.—Berthier advances to Rome.— 
Revolution there.—Atrocious Cruelty of the Republicans 
to the Pope.—Their continued Severity towards him.—He 
vis removed into France, and there dies.—Systematic and 
‘Abominable Pillage of Rome by the Republicans.—Con- 
fiscation of the Church Property in the whole Papal Ter- 
ritories.—These Disorders excite even the Indignation of 
the French Army.—Great Mutiny at Rome and Mantua.— 
Revolt of the Roman Populace.—Its bloody Suppression. 
— The whole Papal States are Revolutionized. — New 
Constitution and Alliance with France.—Violent Changes 
effected by the French in the Cisalpine Republic.—Ex- 
cessive Discontent excited by these Changes in Lombar- 
dy.—The Spoliation of the King of Sardinia is resolved 
oa.—Cruel Humiliations to which he had previously been 
subjected.—The King is reduced to the condition of a 
Prisoner in his own Capital.—He is at length forced to 
Abdicate, and retire to Sardinia.—Affairs of Naples.— 
Their Military Preparations.—The Court enter into secret 
Engagements with Austria, and are encouraged to resist 
‘by the Battle of the Nile.—On Nelson’s Arrival at Naples, 
Toatilities ure rashly resolved on.—Forces levied by the 
French in the affiliated Republics.—Mack takes the Com- 
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mand at Naples. — Dispersed Situation of the French 
Troops in the Roman States. — The Neapolitans enter 
Rome.—They are everywhere defeated when advancing 
farther.—Fresh Disasters of the Neapolitans —Retreat 
of Mack.—The Neapolitan Court take Refuge on board 
the English Fleet —Championnet resolves to invade Na- 
ples.—His Plan of Operations, and surprising Success.— 
Critical Situation of the French Army in front of Capua — 
Mack proposes an Armistice, which is gladly accepted.— 
Indignation which it excites among the Neapolitan Popu- 
lace.—Advance of the French against Naples.—Desperate 
Resistance of the Lazzaroni.—Frightful Combats around 
the Capital_—The’ French force the Gates and Forts.— 
Bloody Conflicts in the Streets.—Establishment of the 
Parthenopian Republic. — State of Ireland. — Reflections 
on the melancholy History of that Country. — Original 
Evil arising from Confiscation of Land.—Peculiar Causes 
which have aggravated this Evil in that Country.—Its 
Inhabitants are as yet unfit for Free Privileges.—Intimate 
Union formed by the Irish Malecontents with France.— 
Revolutionary Organization established throughout the 
whole Country.—Combination of Orangemen to uphold 
the British Connexion. — Treaty of Irish Rebels -with 
France.—The Insurrection at length breaks out.—Vari- 
ous Actions with the Insurgents.—They are totally De- 
feated at Vinegar Hill.—Imminent Danger from which 
England then escaped.—Nugatory Efforts of the Directory 
to revive the Insurrection —Maritime Affairs of the Year. 
—Disputes of France with the United States.—Shameful 
Rapacity of the French Government.—Contnbutions levi- 
ed on the Hanse Towns by the Directory.—Retrospect of 
the late Encroachments of France.—Their System ren- 
dered the Continuance of Peace impossible.—Leads to a 
general Feeling in Favour of a Confederacy, m which 
Russia jvins.— Tumult at Vienna, and Insult to the 
French Ambassador, who leaves the Austrian Capital. 
—Progress of the Negotiation at Rastadt.—The Secret 
Understanding between France and Austria is made mani- 
fest.—Financial Measures of the Directory to meet the 
approaching Hostilities.—Adoption of the Law of the Con- 
scription by the Legislature.—Reflections on this Event. 


Tue two great parties into which the civilized 
world had been divided by the French Revolu- 
tion, entertained different sentiments in regard 
to the necessity of the war which had so long 
been waged by the aristocratic monarchies 
against its unruly authority. The partisans of 
Democracy alleged that the whole views of the 
misfortunes of Europe, and all the different par- 
crimes of France, had arisen from tes on the 
the iniquitous coalition of kings to ¥*" 
overturn. its infant freedom; that if its govern- 
ment had been left alone, it would neither have 
stained its hands with innocent blood at home, 
nor pursued plans of aggrandizement abroad ; 
and that the Republic, relieved from the pressure 
of external danger, and no longer roused by the 
call of patriotic duty, would have quietly turned 
its swords into pruning-hooks, and, renouncing 
the allurements of foreign conquest, thought only 
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cf promoting the internal aeipetd of its citizens. 
The aristocratic party, on the other hand, main- 
tained that Democracy is, in its very essence and 
from necessity, ambitious ; that the turbulent ac- 
tivity which it calls forth, the energetic courage 
which it awakens, the latent talent which it de- 
velops, can find vent only in the enterprise of. 
foreign warfare ; that, being founded on popular 
passion, and supported by the most vehement 
and enthusiastic classes in the state, it is driven 
into external aggression as the only means of al- 
laying internal discontent ; that it advances be- 
fore a devouring flame, which, the instant it 
stops, threatens to consume itself; and that, in 
the domestic suffering which it engenders, and 
the stoppage of pacific industry which necessarily 
results from its convulsions, is to be found both 
a more cogent inducement to foreign conquest, 
and more formidable means for carrying it on, 
than either the ambition of kings or the rivalry 
of their ministers. 

Had the Revolutionary war continued without 
interruption from its commencement in 1792 till 
its conclusion in 1815, it might have been diffi- 
cult to have determined which of these opinions 
was the better founded. The ideas of men would 
probably have been divided upon them till the 
end of time; and to whichever side the philo- 
sophic observer of human events, who traced the 
history of Democratic societies in time past, had 
inclined, the great body of mankind, who judge 
merely from the event, would have leaned to the 
one or the other, according as their interests or 
their affections led them to espouse the conserva- 
tive or the innovating order of things. 

It is fortunate, therefore, for the cause of his- 
toric truth, and the lessons to be 
drawn from past calamity in future 
times, that two years of Continental 


Fair opportu- 
nity afforded 
to France of 
pursuing a pa- 
cific system 
after the peace 
of Campo For- 
mio. 


this bloody contest, and that the Re- 
publican government, relieved of 
all grounds of apprehension from 
foreign powers, and placed with uncontrolled 
authority at the head of the vast population of 
France, had so fair an opportunity presented of 
carrying into effect its alleged pacific inclina- 
tions. ‘The coalition was broken down and de- 
stroyed; Spain had not only given up the contest, 
but had engaged in a disastrous maritime war to 
support the interests of the revolutionary state ; 
Flanders was incorporated with its territory, 
which had no boundaries but the Alps, the 
Rhine, and the Pyrenees; Holland was convert- 
ed into an affiliated republic; Piedmont was 
erushed; Lombardy revolutionized, and its fron- 
tier secured by Mantua and the fortified line of 
the Adige; the Italian powers were overawed, 
and had purchased peace by the most disgrace- 
ful submissions, and the emperor himself had 
retired from the strife, and gained the temporary 
safety of his capital by the cession-of a large 
portion of his dominions. Great Britain alone, 
firm and unsubdued, continued the war, but 
without either any definite military object, now 
that the Continent was pacified, or the means of 
shaking the military supremacy which the arms 
of France had there acquired, and rather from 
the determination of the Directory to break off 
the recent negotiations, than any inclination on 
the part of the English government to prolong, 
at an enormous expense, an apparently hopeless 
contest. To complete the means of restoring a 
lasting peace which were at the disposal of the 
French cabinet, the military spirit had signally 
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declined with the vast consumption of human 
life in the rural departments during the war; the’ 
armies were everywhere weakened by desertion ; 
and the most ambitious general of the Republic, 
with its finest army, was engaged in a doubtful. 
contest in Africa, without any means, to all ap- 
pearance, of ever returning with his troops to the 
scene of European arhbition.* Now, therefore, 
was the time when the pacific tendency of the 
revolutionary system was to be put to the test,, 
and it was to be demonstrated, by actual experi- 
ment, whether its existence was consistent with: 
the independence of the adjoining states. 

The estimates and preparations of Great Brit-- 
ain for the year 1798 were Suited: tO {mited esti- 
the defensive nature of the war in mates for the 
which she was now to be engaged, year im Brit-- 
the cessation of all foreign subsidies, °” 
and the approach of an apparently interminable: 
struggle to her own shores. The regular sol-. 
diers were fixed at one hundred and nine thou- 
sand men, besides sixty-three thousand militia 5. 
a force amply sufficient to ensure the safety of 
her extensive dominions, considering the great. 
protection she received from her innumerable 
fleets which guarded the seas. One hundred and 
four ships of the line, and three hundred frigates: 
and smaller vessels, were put in commission, 
manned by one hundred thousand seamen. Sup-- 
plies to the amount of £25,500,000 were voted,. 
which, with a supplementary budget brought for-- 
ward on the 25th of April, 1798, in consequence 
of the expenses occasioned by the threatened in- 
vasion from France, amounted to £28,450,000;. 
exclusive, of course, of the charges of the debt 
and sinking fund.t 

But in providing for these great expenses, Mr. 
Pitt unfolded an important change in his finan- 
cial policy, and made the first step towards a sys- 
tem. of taxation, which, although more burden- 
some at the moment, is incomparably less op- 
pressive in the end than that on which he had 
previous, proceeded: He stated that the time 

ad now arrived when the policy hitherto pur- 
sued, of providing for all extraordinary expenses- 
by loan, could not be carried farther without evi- 
dent danger to public credit; that such a system, 
however applicable to a period when an extra- 
ordinary and forced effort was to be made to 
bring the war at once to a conclusion by means 
of foreign alliances, was unsuitable to the length- 
ened single-handed contest in which the nation 
was at last, to all appearance, engaged; that the 
great object now should be, to make the sum 
raised within the year as nearly as possible equal 
its expenditure, so as'to entail no burden upon 
posterity; and therefore he proposed, instead of 
making the loan, as in former years, £19,000,000, 
to make it only £12,000,000, and raise the ad- 
ditional £7,000,000 by means of trebling the 
assessed taxes on house-windows, carriages, 
and horses.’ By this means an addition of only 
£8,000,000 would be made to the national debt, 
because £4,000,000 would be paid off in the 
course of the year by the sinking fund; and, to 
pay off this £8,000,000, he proposed to keep on 
the treble assessed taxes a year longer; so that, 
at the expiration of that short period, no part of 
the debt then contracted would remain a burden 
on the nation, An admirable plan, and a near 
approach to the only safe system of finance, that 
of making the taxes raised within the year equal 
its expenditure, but which was speedily aban- 
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doned amid the necessities and improvidence of 
succeeding years.*t 

The same period gave birth to another great 
change in the military policy of Great Britain, 
fraught in its ultimate results with most impor: 
tant effects, both upon the tum of the public 
mind and the final issue of the war. ‘This was 
the Volunteer System, and the general arming of 
the people. 

During the uncertainty which prevailed as to 
Establishment the destination of the great arma- 
ofthe volua- ments preparing, both in the har- 
teer system in bours of the Channel and the Med- 
Great Britain. jterranean, the British government 
naturally felt the greatest anxiety as to the means 
of providing for the national defence, without in- 
curring a ruinous expense by the augmentation 
of the regular army. The discipline of that 
force was admirable, and its courage unques- 
tioned ; but its num ers were limited, and it ap- 
peared highly desirable to provide some subsid- 
iary body which might furnish supplies of men to 
fill the chasms which might be expected to occur 
in the troops of the line, in the event of a cam- 
paign taking place on the British shores. For this 
purpose the militia, which, in fact, was part of 
the regular force, was obviously insufficient ; its 
officers were drawn from a class from whom the 
most effective military service was not to be 
expected ; and under the pressure of the danger 
which wads anticipated, government, with the 
cordial approbation of the king, ventured upon 
the bold, but, as it turned out, wise and fortunate 
step, of allowing regiments of volunteers to be 
raised in every part of the kingdom. On the 
11th of April it was determined by the cabinet 
May 6. ' take this decisive step; and soon after 

¥®* a bill was brought into Parliament by the 
secretary of war, Mr. Dundas, to permit the reg- 
ular militia to volunteer to go to Ireland, and to 
provide for the raising of volunteer corps in 
every part of the kingdom. The speech which 
he made on this occasion was worthy of an 
English minister. Not attempting to conceal 
the danger which menaced the country, he sought 
only to rouse the determined spirit which might 
resist it. ‘The truth,” said he, “is undeniable, 
that the crisis which is approaching must deter- 
mine whether we are any longer to be ranked as 
an independent nation. We must take the steps 
which*are best calculated to meet it; let us pro- 
vide for the safety of the infirm, the aged, the 
‘women, the children, and put arms into the 
hands of the people. We must fortify the men- 
aced points, accumulate forces round the capi- 
tal, affix on the church doors the names of those 
who have come forward as volunteers, and au- 
thorize members of Parliament to hold commis- 
sions in the army without vacating their seats. 
I am well aware of the danger of intrusting 
arms to the whole people without distinction. 
I am no stranger to the disaffection, albeit much 
diminished, which still lingers among us; I know 
well that, under the mask of pursuing only sal- 
utary reforms, many are still intent upon bring- 
ing about a revolution, and for that purpose are 
willing to enter into the closest correspondence 
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* James, ii., No.6, App. Ann. Reg., 1798, 182, 184, 211. 
Parl. Deb., xxxiii., 1042, 1066. y 

+ Even in that very year it was, to a certain degree, 
broken in upon ; the assessed taxes produced only £4,500,000 
instead of £9,000,000, as was expected; and the expenses 
having increas¢d to £3,000,000 beyond the estimates, the 
oan was augmented to £15,000,000, exclusive of £2,000,000 
for Ireland, besides £3,000,000 raised by means of exchequer 


bills. 
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with the avowed enemies of their country. But, 
serious as is the danger of intrusting arms to a 
people embracing a considerable portion of such 
characters, it is nothing to the risk which we 
should run, if, when invaded by the enemy, we 
were unprepared with any adequate means of de- 
fence. I trust to the guod sense of the great body 
of the people to resist the factious designs ot suca 
enemies to their country. I trust that the patriot- 
ism by which the immense majority of them are 
animated, will preclude them from ever using 
their arms but for worthy purposes: I trust to 
the melancholy example which has been afford- 
ed in the neighbourirg kingdom of the conse- 
quences of engaging in popular insurrection, tor 
a warning to all Britons who shall take up arms, 
never to use them but in defence of their coun- 
try or the support of our venerable Constitution.” 
So obvious was the danger to national indepen- 
dence from the foreign invasion which was 
threatened, that the bill passed the house with- 
out opposition, and in a few weeks a hundred 
and fifty thousand volunteers were in arms in 
Great Britain. Mr. Sheridan, as he always did 
on such occasions, made a noble speech in sup- 
port of government. Another bill, which at the 
same time received the sanction of Parliament, 
authorized the king, in the event of an invasion, 
to call out the levy en masse of the population, 
conferred extraordinary powers upon lords-lieu- 
tenant and generals in command, for the seizure, 
on such a crisis, of horses and carriages, and 
provided for the indemnification, at the public 
expense, of such persons as might suffer in their 
properties in consequence of these measures.* 
At the same time, to guard against the insidious 
system of French propagandism, the Alien Bill 
was re-enacted, and the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act continued for another year. 

The adoption of these measures indicates an 
important era in the war: that in which popular 
energy was first appealed to, in order to combat 
the Revolution; and governments, resting on the 
stubborn, evidence of facts, confidently called 
upon their subjects to join with them in resisting 
a power which threatened to be equally destruc- 
tive to the cottage and the throne. It was a step 
worthy of England, the firstborn of modern free- 
dom, to put arms into the hands of her people, to 
take the lead in the great contest of general lib- 
erty against Democratic tyranny; and the event 
proved that the confidence of government had 
not been misplaced. In no instance did the vol- 
unteer corps deviate from their duty, in none 
did they swerve from the principles of patriotism 
and loyalty which first brought them round the 
standard of their country. With the uniform 
which they put on, they cast off all the vacilla- 
ting or ambiguous feelings of former years: with 
the arms which they received, they imbibed the 
firm resolution to copne the cause of England. 
Even in the great manufacturing towns, 
and the quarters where sedition had eee 
once been most prevalent, the volunteer : 
corps formed so many centres of loyalty, which 
gradually expelled the former disaffection from 
their neighbourhood; and to nothing more than 
this well-timed and judicious step was the sub- 
sequent unanimity of the British Empire in the 
prosecution of the war to be ascribed. Had it 
been earlier adopted, it might have shaken the 
foundations of society, and engendered all the 
horrors of civil war; subsequently it would 
probably have come too late to develop the 
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military energy requisite for success in the con- 
test, Nor were the effects of this great change 
confined only to the British Isles; it extended to 
foreign nations and distant times; it gave the 
first example of that touching development of 
patriotic ardour which afterward burned so 
strongly in Spain, Austria, Prussia, and Russia; 
and in the British volunteers of 1798 was found 
the model of those dauntless bands by which, fif- 
teen years afterward, the resurrection of the 
Fatherland was accomplished. 

While England was thus reaping the fruits, in 
the comparatively prosperous state 
National bank. of its finances and the united pa- 
ruptcy. triotism of its inhabitants, of the 

cod faith and stability of its government, the 

rench tasted, in a ruinous and disgraceful na- 
tional bankruptcy, the natural consequences of 
undue Democratic influence and revolutionary 
convulsions. When the new government, estab- 
lished by the revolution of the 18th Fructidor, 
began to attend to the administration of the 
finances, they speedily found that, without some 
great change, and the sacrifice of a large class 
of existing interests, it was impossible to carry 
on the affairs of the state. The resources of as- 
signats and mandates were exhausted, and no- 
thing remained but to reduce the most helpless 
class, the public creditors, and by their ruin ex- 
tricate the government from its embarrassments.* 
As the income was calculated at the very high- 
est porrule rate, and the expenditure obviously 
within its probable amount, it was evident that 
some decisive measure was necessary to make 
the one square with the other. For this purpose 
they at once struck off two thirds of the debt, and 
thereby reduced its annual charge from 258 mill- 
ions to 86.t To cover, indeed, the gross injus- 
tice of this proceeding, the public creditors re- 
ceived a paper, secured over the national do- 
mains, to the extent of the remaining two thirds, 
calculated at twenty years’ purchase; but it was 
Sevt. 18, 1797, 2 the time foreseen, what immedi- 

mass" ately happened, that, from the total 
impossibility of these miserable fundholders turn- 
ing to any account the national domains which 
were thus tendered in payment of their claims, 
the paper fell to a tenth part of the value at 
which it was forced on their acceptance, and soon 
became altogether unsaleable, so that the meas- 
ure was to all intents and purposes a public 
bankruptcy. Notwithstanding the enfeebled state 
of the Legislature by the mutilations which fol- 
lowed the 18th Fructidor, this measure excited a 
warm opposition; but at length the Revolution- 
ary party prevailed, and it passed both councils 
by a large majority. Yet such had been the ab- 
ject destitution of the fundholders for many years, 
in consequence of the unparalleled depreciation 
of the paper circulation in which they were paid, 
that this destruction of two thirds of their capital, 
‘when accompanied by the payment of the interest 
of the remainder in specie, was felt rather as a 
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French finances. 


* The most favourable view of the public revenue, and 
which in the end proved tobe greatly overcharged, only ex- 
hibited an income of......se5+++- 616,000,000 francs. 
But the expenses of 

the war were esti- 


$e Btn snlecrattloine 283,000,000 
Other services ..+-.- 247,000,000 
Interest of debt-..-- 258,000,000 
i 788,000,000 
Annual deficit..-...+++ - -172,000,000, or £7,000,000. 


Being just about vhe sare deficit which in 1789 was made 
the pretext to justify the Revolution. 
} See ante, ch. xxiv. 


monarchs. 


the principles of the Revolution. 
true, is signed; but the hatred which the sover- 
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relief than a misfortune. Such were the conse- 
quences, to the moneyed interest, of the Revolu- 
tion, which they had so strongly supported, and 
which they fondly imagined was to be an invinci- 
ble rampart between them and national bank- 


pa 


he external policy of the Directory soon 


evinced that passion for foreign con- External policy 
quest which is the unhappy charac- of the French 
teristic of Democratic states, espe- Directory. 
cially in periods of unusual fervour, and forms 


the true vindication of the. obstinate war which 


was maintained against them by the European 
“The coalition,” they contended, 
“was less formed against France than against 
Peace, it is 


eigns have vowed against it is not, on that ac- 
count, the less active; and the chicanery which 
the emperor and England oppose in the way of 
a general pacification, by showing that they are 
only waiting for an opportunity for a rupture, 
demonstrates the necessity of establishing a just 
equilibrium between the monarchical and the 
democratical states. Switzerland, that ancient 
asylum of liberty, now trampled under foot by 
an insolent aristocracy, cannot long maintain 
its present government without depriving France 
of a part of its resources, and of the support 
which it would have a right to expect in the event 
of the contest’being renewed.”+ Thus the French 
nation, having Thrown down the gauntlet to all 
Europe, felt, in the extremities to which they had 
already proceeded, a motive for still farther ag- 
gressions and more insatiable conquests ; obey- 
ing thus the moral law of nature, which, in na- 
tions as well as individuals, renders the career 
of guilt the certain instrument of its own punish- 
ment, by the subsequent and intolerant excesses 
into which it precipitates its votaries. 

Holland was the first victim of the Republican 
ambition. Not content with having A 
revolutionized that ancient common- #{t0ck spon 
wealth, expelled the Stadtholder, and =” 
compelled its rulers to enter into a costly and 
ruinous war to support the interests of France, 
in which they had performed their engagements 
with exemplary fidelity, they resolved to subject 
its inhabitants to a convulsion of the same kind 
as that which had been terminated in France by 
the 18th Fructidor. 

Since their conquest by Pichegru, the Dutch 
had had ample opportunity to con- ts situation 
trast the ancient and temperate gov- since the 
ernment of the house of Orange, un- French con- 
der which they had risen to an unex- 4est- 
ampled height of prosperity and glory, with the 
Democratic rule which had been substituted in 
its stead. Their trade was ruined, their navy 
defeated, their flag swept from the ocean, and 
their numerous merchant vessels rotting in their 
harbours. A reaction, in consequence, had be- 
come very general in favour of the ancient order 
of things; and so strong and fervent was this 
feeling, that the National Assembly, which had 
met on the first triumph of the Republicans, had 
never ventured to interfere with the separate 
rights and privileges of the provinces, as settled 
by prescription and the old Constitution. The 
French Directory beheld with secret disquietude 
this Jeaning to the ancient order of things, and 
could not endure that the old patrician families 


should, by their influence in the provincial 
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diets, temper in any degree the vigour of their 
central Democratic government. ‘l’o arrést this 
tendency, they recalled their minister from the 
Hague, supplied his place by Delacroix, a man 
of noted Democratic principles, and gave Joubert 
the command of the armed force. Their instruc- 
tions were, to accomplish the overthrow of the 
ancient federative Constitution, overturn the aris- 
tocracy, and vest the government in a Directory 
of Democratic principles entirely devoted to the 
interests of France.* 

The Dutch assembly was engaged at this junc- 
ture in the formation of a Constitution, all pre- 
vious attempts of that description having proved 
miserable failures. The adherents of the old in- 
stitutions, who still formed a majority of the in- 
habitants, and embraced all the wealth and: al- 
most all the respectability of the United Provin- 
ces, had hitherto contrived to baffle the designs 
of the vehement and indefatigable minority, who, 
as in all similar contests, represented themselves 


as the only real representatives of the people, and 


stigmatized their opponents as a mere faction, 
obstinately opposed to every species of improve- 
ment, A majority of the assembly had passed 
some decrees, which the Democratic party stren- 
uously resisted, and forty-three of its members, 
all of the most violent character, had protested 
against their adoption. It was to this minority 
ahat the French minister addressed himself to pro- 
vure the overthrow of the Constitution.t 
At a public dinner, Delacroix, after a number 
Waadaree of of popular toasts, exclaimed, with a 
the French glass in his hand, “Ts there no Bata- 
Directory to vian who will plunge a poniard into 
revolutionize the Constitution on the altar of his 
the state. country ?’? Amid the fumes of wine 
and the riot of intoxication, the plan for its assas- 
sination was soon adopted, and its execution was 
fixed for the 22d of January. On that night, the 
forty-three deputies who had signed the protest 
assembled at the Hotel of Haarlem, and ordered 
the arrest of twenty-two of the leading deputies 
of the Orange party and the six commissioners 
of foreign relations. At the same time, the bar- 
riers were closed, the National Guard called 
forth, and the French troops, headed by Joubert 
and Daendels, intrusted with the execution of the 
order. Resistance was fruitless; before day- 
break those arrested were all in pris- 
Bd py Mo on; and the remainder of the assem- 
bly, early in the morning, met in the hall of their 
deliberations, where, surrounded by troops, and 
under the dictation of the bayonet, they passed 
decrees sanctioning all that had been done in the 
night, and introducing a new form of government 
on the model of that already established in F'rance.t 
By this Constitution the privileges of the prov- 
inces were entirely abolished; the ancient federal 
union superseded by a republic, one and indivisi- 
ple; the provincial authorities changed into func- 
tionaries emanating from the central govern- 
ment ; a Council of Ancients and a Chamber of 
Deputies established, in imitation of those at 
Paris: and the executive authority confided to a 
Directory of five members, all completely in the 
interest of France. The sitting was terminated 
by an oath of hatred to the stadtholier, the fed- 
eral system, and the aristocracy: and ten depu- 
ties, who refused to take it, were deprived of their 
seats on the spot. So completely was the whole 
done under the terror of the army, that some 
* i . Ann. Reg., 1798, 49 
50, 78,80, De ae hae 7h 96." Jeet x 138. 
$ Th. x., 27. Jom., x., 281, 282. Ann. Reg., 1798, 80. 


months afterward, when the means of intimida- 
tion were removed, a number of deputies who had 
joined in these acts of usurpation gave in their 
resignation, and protested against the part they 
had been compelled to take in the transaction.* 
pas inhabitants of pcuee soon discovered 
that, in the pursuit of Democratic : 
power, they ied lost all their ancient A Mpa 
liberties. The first step of the new new Direc- 
Directory was to issue a proclamation, *°*Y- 
strictly forbidding, under severe penalties, all pe- 
titions from corporate bodies or assemblages of 
men, and declaring that none would be received 
but from insulated individuals, thereby extin- 
guishing the national voice in the only quarter 
where it could make itself heard in a serious 
manner. All the public functionaries were 
changed, and their situations filled by persons 
of the Jacobin party; numbers banished or pro- 
scribed; and under the pretext of securing the 
public tranquillity, domiciliary visits and arrests 
multiplied in the most arbitrary manner. The 
individuals suspected of a leaning to the adverse 
party were everywhere deprived of their right of 
voting in the primary assemblies ; and finally, to 
complete the destruction of all the privileges of 
the people, the sitting assembly passed a decree, 
declaring itself the Legislative Body, thereby de- 
priving the inhabitants of the election of their 
representatives. This flagrant usurpation ex- 
cited the most violent discontents in the whole 
country, and the directors soon became as ob- 
noxious as they had formerly been agreeable to 
the populace. Alarmed at this state of matters, 
and apprehensive lest it should undermine their 
influence in Holland, the French Directory en- 
joined General Daendels to take military posses- 
sion of the government. He accordingly put 
himself at the head of two companies of grena- 
diers, and proceeded to the palace of the Direc- 
tory, where one member was seized, es 
while two resigned, and the other two May, 3, -1403- 
escaped. A provisional government was imme- 
diately formed, consisting of Daendels and two 
associates, all entirely in the interest of France, 
without the slightest regard to the wishes of, or 
any pretence even of authority from, the people. 
Thus was military despotism the result of revo- 
lutionary changes in Holland, as it had been in 
France, within a few years after they were first 
commenced amid the general transports of the 
lower orders.t 

Switzerland was the next object of the ambi- 
tion of the Directory. The seclu- 


sion of that beautiful country, its Political state 


of Switzerland. 


‘retirement from all political con- 


tests for above two centuries, the perfect neutral- 
ity which it had maintained between all the con- 
tending parties since the commencement of the 
Revolution, the indifference which it had evinced. 
to the massacre of its citizens on the 10th of Au- 
gust, could not save it from the devouring ambi- 
tion of the Parisian’ enthusiasts. As little, it 
must be owned with regret, could the wisdom 
and stability of its institutions, the perfect pro- 
tection which they afforded to persons and prop- 
erty, the simple character of its inhabitants, or 
the admirable prosperity which they had enjoyed 
for above five centuries under their influence, 
save a large proportion of them from the perni- 
cious contagion of French Democracy. The 
constitutions of the cantons were various. In 
some, as the Forest Cantons, highly Democrati- 
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éal; in others, as in Berne, essentially aristo- 
cratic; but in all, the great objects of govern- 
ment, security to persons and property, freedom 
in life and religion, were attained, and the aspect 
of the population exhibited a degree of well-being 
unparalleled in any other part of the world. The 
traveller was never weary of admiring, on the 
sunny margin of the Lake of Zurich, on the vine- 
clad hills of the Leman Sea, in the smiling fields 
of Appenzel, in the romantic valleys of Berne, 
and the lovely recesses of Underwalden—the 
beautiful cottages, the property of their inhabi- 
tants, where industry had accumulated its fruits, 
and art had spread its elegances, and virtue had 
diffused its contentment; and where, amid the 
Savage magnificence of nature, a nearer ap- 
proach appeared to have been made to the sim- 
plicity of the Golden Age than in any other quar- 
ter of the civilized globe.* 

Of all the European governments, that of 
Switzerland was the one the weight of which 
was least felt by the people. Economy, justice, 
and moderation were the bases of its administra- 
tion, and the federal union by which the different 
cantons of which it was composed were held to- 
gether, seemed to have no other object than to 
secure theircommon independence. Taxes were 
almost unknown, property was perfectly secure, 
and the expenses of government incredibly small.t 
The military strength of the state consisted in the 
militia of the different cantons, which, though 
formidable if united and led by chiefs well skill- 
ed in the difficult art of mountain warfare, was 
little qualified to maintain a protracted struggle 
with the vast forces which the neighbouring pow- 
ers had now brought into the field. 

The chief defect in the political constitution 
Inequality of Of the Helvetic Confederacy was, 
political rights that, with the usual jealousy of the 
in the different possessors of political power, they 
cantons. had refused to admit the conquered 
provinces to a participation of the privileges 
which they themselves enjoyed, and thereby 
sown the seeds of future dissension and disaffec- 
tion between the different parts of their dominion. 

_In this way the Pays de Vaud was politically 
subject to the canton of Berne, the Italian baili- 
wicks to that of Uri, and some towns of Argovia 
and Thurgovia to other cantons; while the 
peasants of Zurich, in addition to the absence 
of political privileges, were galled by a monopo- 
ly in the sale of their produce, which was justly 
complained of as oppressive. Yet the modera- 
tion and justice of the government of the senate 
of Berne was admitted even by its bitterest en- 


emies; the economy of their administration had’ 


enabled them, with extremely light burdens, not 
only to meet all the expenses of the state, but ac- 
cumulate a large treasure for future emergen- 
cies; and the practical blessings of their rule 
were unequivocally demonstrated by the well- 
being of the peasantry and the density of the 
population—features rarely found in unison, but 
which cannot coexist but under a paternal and 
beneficent system of administration.t 

The uniform system of the French revolu- 
The French 'Onary government, when they wish- 
resolve to ex-. Cd to make themselves masters of 
cite one part of any country, was to excite a part of 


the inhabi- the population, by the prospect of the 
tants against . “ws a 
the other, | ©Xtension of political power, against 


oe the other; to awaken Democratic 
ambition by the offer of fraternal support, and 
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having thus distracted the state by intestine di 
visions, they soon found it an easy matter to tri- 
umph over both. The situation of the Swiss 
cantons, some of which held conquered provin- 
ces in subjection, and which varied extremely 
among each other, in the extent to which the - 
elective franchise was diffused through the peo- 
ple, offered a favourable prospect of undermining 
the patriotism of the inhabitants, and accomplish- 
ing the subjection of the whole by the adoption 
of this insidious system. The treasure of Berne, 
of which report had magnified the amount, offer- 
ed an irresistible bait to the cupidity of the 
French Directory ; and whatever arguments were 
adduced in favour of respecting the neutrality of 


that asylum of freedom, they were always met 
by the consideration of the immense relief which 
those accumulated savings of three centuries 
would afford to the finances of the Republic.* 


The first spark of the revolutionary flame had 


been lighted in Switzerland in 1791, when many 
sincere and enthusiastic men, among whom was 
Colonel La Harpe, formerly preceptor to the 
Emperor Alexander, contributed by their pub- 
lications to the growth of Democratic principles. 


The patricians of Berne were the especial object 


of their attacks, and numerous were the efforts 
made to induce the inhabitants of its territory to 


shake off the aristocratic yoke. But the success 
of their endeavours was for many years prevent- 


ed by the catastrophe of the 10th of August, and 


the savage ferocity with which the Swiss Guard 
were treated by the Parisian populace on that 
occasion, for no other crime than unshaken fidel- 
ity to their duty and their oaths. Barthelemy 
was sent to Berne as ambassador of France to 
counteract this tendency; and his efforts and ad- 
dress were not without success in allaying the 
general exasperation, and reviving those feelings . 
of discontent which, in an especial manner, 
brooded among the inhabitants of the subject 
cantons. The government, however, persisted 
in a cautious system of neutrality; the wisest 
course which they could possibly have adopted, 
if supported by such a force as to cause it to be 
respected, but the most unfortunate when accom- 
panied, as it was, by no military preparations to 
meet the coming danger.t 

The Swiss Democrats formed :a considerable 
party, formidable chiefly from their influence be- 
ing concentrated in the great towns, where the 
powers of thought were more active, and the 
means of communication greater than in the 
rural districts. Zurich was the centre of their 
intrigues, and it was the great object of the Rev- 
olutionists to counterbalance, by the influence of 
that city, the authority of Berne, at the head of 
which was Steiger, the chief magistrate of the 
confederacy. Ochs, grand tribune of Bale, a 
turbulent and ambitions demagogue, Pfeffir, son 
of one of the chief magistrates of Lucerne, and 
Colonel Weiss at Berne, formed a secret commit- 
tee, the object of which was by all possible 
means to bring about the downfall of the exist- 
ing Constitution and the ascendency of French 
influence in the whole confederacy. Their uni- 
ted efforts occasioned an explosion at.Geneva in 
1792, and threatened the liberties of all Switzer- 
land: but the firmness of the government of 
Beme averted the danger; fourteen thousand 
militia speedily approached the menaced point; 
and the troops of the convention retired before a 
nation determined to assert its independence.t 
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The subjugation of Switzerland, however, con- 
tpiisit msase. Coe favourite object of French 
-ares tu bring ambition; it had been resolved on by 
on a contest. the Directory long before the treaty of 
ye ir , Campo Formio. In July, 1797, their 

iss diet» envoy Mengaud was despatched to 
Berne to insist upon the dismissal of the English 
resident Wickham, and, at the same time, to set 
on foot intrigues with the Democratic party 
similar to those which had proved so successful 
in effecting the overthrow of the Venitian Repub- 
lic. By the prudent resolution of the English 
government, who were desirous not to embroil 
the Swiss with their formidable neighbours, 
Wickham was withdrawn. Foiled in this at- 
tempt to. involve the Swiss in a conflict, the Di- 
rectory next ordered theirtroops on the frontier to 


take possession of that part of the territory of Bale. 


‘which was subject to the jurisdiction of the can- 
‘tons ; but here too they were unsuccessful, for the 
Swiss government confined themselves to simple 
negotiations for so glaring a violation of existing 
‘treaties. But Napoleon, by his conduct in regard 
to the Valteline, struck a chord which soon vi- 
‘brated with fatal effect throughout Switzerland, 
and, by rousing the spirit of Democracy, prepared 
the subjugation of the country. This country, 
-consisting of five bailiwicks, and containing one 
hundred and sixty thousand souls, extending 
from the source of the Adda to its junction with 
the Lake of Como, had been conquered by the 
Grisons from the Dukes of Milan; Francis I. 
guaranteed to them their enjoyment of it, and 
they had governed it with justice and moderation, 
with a council of its own, for three centuries. 
Napoleon, however, perceived in the situation of 
this sequestered valley the means of inserting the 
oint of the wedge into the Helvetic Confederacy. 
ts proximity to the Milanese territory, where 
the revolutionary spirit was then furiously ra- 
ging, and the common language which they 
spoke, rendered it probable that they would rap- 
idly imbibe the spirit of revolt against their Ger- 
gman superiors ; and, in order to sound their in- 
tentions, and foment the desire of independence, 
he, early in the summer of 1797, sent his aid-de- 
~eamp Leclere to their cottages. The result was, 
that the inhabitants of the Valteline openly 
claimed their independence, rose in insurrection, 
hoisted the tricolour flag, and expelled the Swiss 
‘authorities. Napoleon, chosen during the plen- 
itude of his power at Montebello as mediator be- 

tween the contending parties, pro- 
‘Oct. 10, 1797. pounced, on the 10th of October, 1797, 
a decree which, instead of settling the disputed 
points between them, annexed the whole insur- 
gent territory to the Cisalpine Republic, thereby 
bereaving the ancient allies of France, during a 
time of profound peace, of a territory to them of 
great value, which they had enjoyed for three 
hundred years. This decree was professedly 
based on the principle of still more general appli- 
cation, “ That no one people should be subjected 


to another people.” *t 


* Nap., iv., 196, 200, 202. Jom., x., 202, 262, 263. Ann, 
Reg., 1798, 22. Hard., v., 302, 307. 
+ Napoleon at the same time despatched an agent to ne- 
gotiate with the Republic of the Valais for a com- 
Tune 21, 1797. v unication over the Simplon, through their ter- 
sitory, with the Cisalpine Republic. The Swiss govern- 
ment, however, had influerice enough, by means of Barthe- 
lemy, who at that period was a member of the Directory, to 
obtain a negative on that attempt. The French general, 
upon this, had recourse to the usual engine of revolution ; 
he stirred up, by his secret emissaries, the lower Valaisans 


. to revolt against the upper Valaisans, by whom they were 
held in subjection ; and the inhabitants, assured of his sup- | 
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This iniquitous proceeding, which openly en- 

couraged every subject district in the p 
Swiss confederacy to declare its in- fore yey 
dependence, was not lost upon the they produce 
Valais, the Pays de Vaud, and all the in the subject 
other dependancies of that Republic. "ts: 
To increase the ferment, a large body of troone 
under General Menard, was moved forward to 
the frontiers of that discontented province, and 
Napoleon, in his journey from Milan to Rastadt, 
toolx care to pass through those districts and stop 
in those towns where the Democratic spirit was 
known to be most violent. At Lausanne he was 
surrounded by the most ardent of the revolu- 
tionary party, and openly proclaimed as the Re- 
Storer of their independence. A plan of opera- 
tions was soon concerted with Ochs and La 
Harpe, the leaders of revolutionary projects in 
that country. It was agreed that a republic, one 
and indivisible, should be erected, as that was 
considered as more favourable to the interests of 
France than the present federal union ; that the 
Directory should commence by taking possession 
of Bienne, L’Esquil, and Munsterthal, which 
were dependancies of the bishopric of Bale: that 
all the Italian bailiwicks should be stimulated to 
follow the example of the Pays de Vaud in 
throwing off the yoke of the other cantons: that 
the French Republic should declare itself the 
protector of all the districts and individuals who 
were disposed to shake off the authority of the 
aristocratic cantons, and that Mereane, should 
encourage the formation of clubs, inundate the 
country with revolutionary writings, and prom- 
ise. speedy succours in men and money. At 
Berne, Napoleon asked a question of sinister im- 
port as to the amount of its treaswre ; and though 
the senator, to whom it was addressed, prudently 
reduced its amount to 10,000,000 francs, or about 
£400,000, this was sufficient to induce that am- 
bitious man, who was intent on procuring funds 
for his Gastern expedition, to urge the Directory 
to prosecute their invasion of Switzerland.* 

The first act of open hostility against the Hel- 
vetic League was the seizure of the First open acts 
country of Erguel by five battal- of hostility. 
ions, drawn from the army of the Dee. 15, 1797. 
Rhine, on the 15th of December. This event, 
accompanied as it was by an alarming ferment- 
ation, and soon an open insurrection in the Pays 
de Vaud, produced the utmost consternation in 
Switzerland, and a diet assembled at Arau 
to deliberate concerning the public exigencies. 
This act of hostility was followed, two days af- 
ter, by an intimation from Mengaud, the French 
envoy, “that the members of the govern- p47 
ments of Berne and Fribourg should an- a 
swer personally for the safety of the persons and 
property of such of the inhabitants of the Pays 
de Vaud as might address themselves to the 
French Republic to obtain the restitution of their 
rights.” As the senate of Berne seemed resoly- 
ed to defend their country, Mengaud, early in 
January, summoned them instantly to declare 
their intentions. Atthe same time, General Me- 
nard crossed Savoy with ten thousand men from. 
the army of Italy, and established his 5, 4 1798, 
headquarters at Ferney, near Gene- d 
va; while Monnier, who commanded the troops 
in the Cisalpine Republic, advanced to the fron- 


port, and encouraged by the successful result of the revolt 


of the Valteline, declared their independence.* te 
* yaa ©. 292, 298. Lac., xiv., 195. De Staél, ii., 209 


Ann, Reg., 1798, 24, 25. 
* Corresp, Conf,, June 21, 1797, and July %3, 1797 Hard,, v., 295, 298, 
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tiers of the Italian bailiwicks, to support the ex- 
ected insurrection in the southern side of the 
Alps. These threatening measures brought mat- 
ters to a crisis in the Pays de Vaud; the stand- 
ard of insurrection was openly hoisted, trees of 
liberty planted, the Swiss authorities expelled, 
and the Leman Republic solemnly recognised by 
the French Directory.* | 3 
These iniquitous measures against the Swiss 
at confederacy were all adopted by the 
This is all : 
done under government, with the concurrence and 
the direc- by the advice of Napoleon. He was 
tion of Na- the great centre of correspondence with 
poleon. the malecontents of Helvetia; and by 
his council, assistance, and directions, kept alive 
that spirit of disaffection which ultimately proved 
fatal to the independence of the confederacy. In 
concert, at Paris, with La Harpe, Ochs, and the 
other leaders of the insurrection, he prepared a 
general plan of a reyolt against the Swiss gov- 
ernment. So little did the Directory deem it ne- 
cessary to conceal either their own.or his share 
in these intrigues, that they openly avowed it; 
and in a journal published under their immedi- 
ate superintendence, it was publicly declared 
that, with the assistance of Napoleon, they were 
engaged in a general plan for the remodelling 
the Helvetic Constitution; and that they took 
under their especial protection the patriots of the 
Pays de Vaud, and all who were engaged in the 
great struggle for equality of privileges and 
French fraternization throughout the whole con- 
federacy.tt 


* Ann. Reg., 1798, 22,23. Jom., x., 302. Lac., xiv., 195. 

+ Hard., v., 310, 311. 

+ In the Ami des Lois, a journal entirely under the direc- 
tion of Barras, there appeared at this period the following 
article : ‘‘ Several French travellers have been sent, within 
these few days, to Switzerland, with instructions to observe 
the singular variety in the Helvetic governments, their di- 
vision into thirteen republics, and their distribution into 
sovereign and subject states. The same traygllers are di- 
rected to consider the inconveniences likely to arise from the 
accumulation, so near the French frontiers, of the leaders of 
so many parties who have been vanquished in the different 
crises of the Revolution. They are authorized to declare 
that France is particularly the ally of all the conquered or 
subject people, and of all who are in a state of opposition to 
their governments, all of which are notoriously sold to Eng- 
land. They are directed, in an especial manner, to observe 
the situation of Geneva, which is eminently Republican, and 
friendly to France. M. Talleyrand is much occupied with 
the political state of Switzerland ; he has frequent confer- 
ences with General Bonaparte, Colonel La Harpe, and the 
Grand Tribune Ochs. The latter distinguished character, 
who is received at all the public fétes on the same terms as 
the foreign ambassadors, is occupied, under the auspices of 
the Directory, and in concert with the persons whom they 
have appointed to share their labours, with a general re- 
modelling of the ancient Helvetic Constitution. In a word, 
a revolutionary explosion is hourly expected on the two ex- 
tremities of Switzerland, in the Grisons and the Pays de 
Vaud.”—Ami des Lois, Dec. 11, 1797. 

The direction which Napoleon took of these intrigues is 
Dec, 12, 2bundantly proved by his Confidential Correspond- 

ence. On December 12, 1797, Ochs addressed the 
following note to that general: “The material points to 
consider are, whether we are to continue the federal union 
which 1s so agreeable to Austria, or establish unity, the 
only means of rendering Switzerland the permanent ally of 
France. I perceive, with the highest satisfaction, that you 
agree with the Swiss patriots on this point. But the result 
of our conferences and correspondence is, that it is indis- 
pensable that we should have a convention, supported by a 
French corps d’armée, in the immediate neighbourhood. 
May I therefore be permitted to insinuate to my friends, in 
guarded phrases, that they will be supported? May I as- 
sure the patriots of Zurich that the amnesty demanded will 
be extended to the inhabitants of Kaiffa ; that France will 
make good its incontestable rights to the Val Moutier, the 
Val d’Erguel, and the town of Bienne ; that she will guar- 
antee the liberties »f the Pays de Vaud, and that the Italian 
bailiwicks may present petitions, and fraternize with the 
Cisalpine Republic? Bale revolutionized might propose to 
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These violent steps, which threatened iss 
whole confederacy with dissolu- Consternation 
tion, excited the deepest alarm in in consequence 
the Swiss Diet, assembled at Arau. tiie a 

4 = f witzerland. 
This was increased by a note ad- They make 
dressed by Mengaud, which de- somé conces- 
clared that, if the Austrians enter- sions. | 
ed the Grisons, the French would immediately 
occupy the canton of Berne. The most violens 
debates, meantime, took place in the senate of 


the Italian bailiwicks, the Pays de Vaud, and the other sub- 
ject states, to send deputies to a national convention ; if mat- 
ters were only brought that length, there can be no doubt 
that the remainder of Switzerland would come into their 
measures. But it is indispensable that the agents of France 
should publish revolutionary writings, and declare every 
where that you take under your especial protection all who: 
labour for the regeneration of their country.. This declara~ 
tion, however, may be made either publicly or confidential- 
ly ; I shall be happy to prepare a sketch of such a confiden-- 
tial letter, if you prefer that method.”* 

It would appear that Napoleon had not at once replied to» 
this letter; for, six days afterward, Ochs again 19th Dece 
wrote to him: ‘‘I wrote to you on the 12th, and 
begged to know to which of the alternatives proposed in my» 
letter the patriots are to Jook.. Meanwhile, they are pre 
paring, but 1am much afraid they will do more harm than: 
good; they will probably effect a half revolution only, which. 
will be speedily overturned, and leave matters worse tham: 
before.”t On the 2d of December, Bacher, the rey- 
olutionary agent for the Grisons, wrote to Napoleon : 
“The explosion which we have so long expected has «+ 
length taken place; the chiefs and members of the Grey 
league have been deposed, and placed in, confinement at) 
Coire ; the general assembly of the people has been convo 
ked. Their first act has been to send a deputation to ex- 
press to you, citizen general, the profound sense which the: 
Congress entertain of your powerful mediation, and to give- 
you all the information which you can desire.”{ On the 
21st’ December, Ochs wrote to Napoleon: ‘My let- ast D 
ters have at length informed me that the French ~~ °° 
troops are in possession of the bishopric of Bale. I am: 
transported with joy on the occasion; the last hour of the: 
aristocracy appears to haye struck. Listen to what one of 
your agents writes to me: ‘Have only a little patience,, 
and full justice will be done ; war will be waged with the 
oligarchy and the aristocracy ; government established in its: 
primitive simplicity, universal equality will prevail, and 
then France will indeed live on terms of amity with its. 
Swiss neighbours.’ ”§ On the 17th of Febru- 
ary, 1798, the revolutionary deputies of the }7'P Feb-» 1798.. 
Pays de Vaud presented the following address to Napoleon = 
“The deputies of the Pays de Vaud, whom the generous. 
protection of the Directory has so powerfully aided, desire to» 
lay their homage at your feet. They owe it the more, be-- 
cause it was your passage through their country which elec~- 
trified the inhabitants, and was the precursor of the thun— 
derbolt which has overwhelmed the oligarchy. The Helve 
tians swore, when they beheld the Liberator of Italy, to re- 
cover their rights.”|| Brune also corresponded with Napo-- 
leon throughout the whole campaign in Switzerland. In 
one of his letters, on the 17th of March, 1798, he 
says, “I have studied your political conduct !7t Marche 
throughout your Italian campaign ; I follow your labours to: 
the best of my ability ; according to your advice, I spare now 
methods of conciliation ; but, at the same time, am fully pre- 
pared to act with force, and the genius of liberty has sec- 
onded my enterprises. I am, like you, surrounded by ras- 
cals; I am constantly paring their nails, and locking the- 
public treasures from them.” { Lastly, Napoleon no sooner 
heard of the invasion of the Pays de Vaud, than he wrote to- 
the directors of, the Cisalpine Republic in these terms: 
“ The .Pays de Vaud and the different cantons 
of Switzerland are animated with the same Feb 1798. 
spirit of liberty ; we know that the Italian bailiwicks share 
in the same disposition ; but we deem it indispensable that 
at this moment they should declare their sentiments, and 
manifest a desire to be united to the Cisalpine Republic. 
We desire, in consequence, that you will avail yourselves 
of all the means in your power to spread in your neighbour- 
hood the spirit of liberty; circulate liberal writings ; and 
excite a movement which may accelerate the general revolu- 
tion of Switzerland. We have given orders to General 
Monnier to approach the frontiers of the Italian bailiwicks: 
with his troops, to support any movements of the insurgents ; 
he has received orders to concert measures with you for the. 
attainment of an object equally important to both repub- 
lics."—See Harp., v., 330. 


2d Dece. 


Corr. Conf., iv., 470, 472. ¢ Ibid., iv., 474, 475. 
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tents, they passed a decree by which the princi- 
pal towns and districts in the canton were em- 
powered to elect fifty deputies to sit in the Legis- 
Jan. 20, 1798, [@ture. This example was immedi- 

“>” "ately followed by the cantons of Zu- 
rich, Fribourg, Lucerne, Soleure, and Schaffhau- 
But this measure met with the usual fate 
of all concessions yielded, under the influence 
of fear, to revolutionary ambition; it displayed 
weakness without evincing firmness, and en- 
couraged audacity without awakening grati- 
tude.* : 

Convinced at le , by the eloquence of Stei- 
Hostilities ger, that resistance was the only course 
commence Which remained, the senate of Berne 
inthe Pays ordered the militia, twenty thousand 
de Vaud. — strong, to be called out, and sent Colo- 
nel Weiss, with a small force, to take possession 
of Lausanne. But this officer had not troops 
sufficient to accomplish the object; the insur- 
gents instantly invited General Menard to enter 
the territory of the confederacy, and the French 
battalions quickly poured down from the Jura. 
Jan, 97, Upon his approach, the revolution broke 

out at Lausanne, the Swiss were driven 
out, and Menard, advancing, summoned Weiss 
instantly and entirely to evacuate the Pays de 
Vaud. Two soldiers of the escort of the flag 
of truce were killed; and although the senate 
of Berne offered to deliver up the men who had 
committed this aggression, Menard obstinate- 
ly insisted upon construing it into a decla- 
ration of war, and established his headquarters 
at Lausanne. Meanwhile Ochs and Mengaud, 
the leaders of the Democratic party, succeeded 
in revolutionizing all the north of Switzerland, 
as far as the foot of the mountains; the territo- 
ries of Zurich, Bale, and Argovie quickly hoist- 
ed the tricolour flag, and convulsions took place 
in the Lower Valais, Fribourg, Soleure, and St. 
Gall.t To such a height of audacity did the in- 
surgents arrive, that they hoisted that emblem of 
revolution at Arau, without the Diet being able 
to overawe them by their presence, or prevent 
them by their authority. 

Driven to desperation by these insurrections, 
Resolute the senate of Berne tardily, but reso- 
conduct of lutely, resolved upon resistance. They 
the senate intimated to the French government 
of Berne. the concessions made to the popular 
party; but the Directory declared that nothing 
‘would be deemed satisfactory unless the whole 
ancient Constitution was overturned, and a pro- 
visional government of five revolutionists estab- 
lished in its stead. The senate; finding their 
ruin resolved on, issued a proclamation, calling 
on the shepherds of the Alps to defend their 
country ; Steiger repaired in person to the army, 
to put himself under the orders of Erlach, and 
the most energetic measures to repel the danger 
were adopted: A minority, unworthy of the 
name of Swiss, abdicated, and agreed to all the 
propositions of the French general; not intimi- 
dated by the tetror of the Republican arms, but 
deluded by the contagion of its principles. __ 

Desirous still, if possible, to avoid proceeding 
to extremities, the senate addressed a note to the 
Directory, in which they complained of the ir- 
ruption of their troops into the Pays de Vaud, 


* Ann. Reg., 1798, 26. Jom., x., 304, 308. Th., x., 46. 
+ Jom., x., 305, 306. Lac., xiv., 200. Th., x., 47, 49. 


Ann. Reg., 1798, 26. 
t Jom x.,308. Lac., xiv., 201. Hard. v., 318, 319. 
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that canton, as to the course which should be 
adopted. In order to appease the public discon- 
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and offered to disband their militia if the inva= 
ders were withdrawn. This drew forth from the 
enemy a full statement of their designs. No 


longer pretending to confine themselves to the 


support of the districts in a state of revolution, 
or the securing for them the privileges of citi- 
zens, they insisted on overturning the whole 
Constitution of the country, forming twenty-two 
cantons instead of thirteen, and creating a Re- 
public one and indivisible, with a Directory 
formed in all respects on the model of that of 


France ;* at the same time, Mengaud published: 


at Arau a declaration, that “all Swiss who 
should refuse to obey the commands or follow 


the standards of the senate of Berne, would be: 


taken under the immediate protection of the 
French Republic.” 


Meanwhile the Oberland en masse flew to: 


arms; the shepherds descended from yeroic con, 
their glaciers; every valley sent forth duct of the 
its little horde of men, and the accu- mountain- 
mulated streams, uniting like the tor- °°: ‘ 
rents of the Alps, formed a body of nearly twen- 
ty thousand combatants on the frontiers of Berne. 
The small cantons followed the glorious exam-= 
ple; Uri, Underwalden, Schwytz, and Soleure, 
sent forth their contingents with alacrity; the in- 
most recesses of the Alps teemed with warlike 
activity, and the peasants joyfully set out from: 
their cottages, not doubting that the triumphs of 
Mogat, Laupen, and Granson were about to be 
renewed in the holy war of independence. 
women fanned the generous flame: they not only 
encouraged their husbands and brothers to swelk 
the bands of their countrymen, but themselves, 
in many instances, joined the ranks, resolved to. 
share in the perils and glories of the strife. Al- 
most everywhere the inhabitants of the mount- 
ains remained faithful to their country; the citi- 
zens of towns and of the plains alone were de- 
luded by the fanaticism of revolution.t 

General D’Erlach, who commanded the Swiss. 
troops, had divided his army into Commence- 
three divisions, consisting of about ment of hos- 
seven thousand men each. The first, tilities. 
under General Andermatt, occupied the space 


between Fribourg and the Lake of Morat; the 


second, under Graffenried, was encamped be-. 
tween the town of Buren and the bridge over the 
river Thiels; the third, under Colonel Watte- 
ville, was in communication with the preceding,. 
and covered Soleure. Had the Swiss army in- 
stantly attacked, they might git have over- 
whelmed the two divisions of the French troops, 
which were so far separated as to be incapable 
of supporting each other; the multitude of wa- 
verers in Switzerland would probably have been. 
decided by such an event to join the armies of 
their country, and thus the confederacy might 
have been enabled to maintain its ground till 
the distant armies of Austria advanced to its re- 
lief. But, from a dread of precipitating hostili- 
ties while yet accommodation was practicable, 
this opportunity, notwithstanding the most ur- 
gent representations of Steiger, was allowed to 
escape, and General Brune, who at this time re- 
placed Menard in the command, instantly con- 
centrated his forces, and sent forward an envoy 
to Berne to propose terms of accommodation. 
By this artifice he both induced the enemy to 
relax their efforts, and gained time to complete 
his own preparations. ‘The senate, meanwhile 


* Jom., x., 310. Hard., v , 343, 
+ De Staél, ii., 72. Lac., xiv., 202, 203. 
Ann, Reg., 1798, 28. Hard., v., 321, 322. 
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‘fluctuated between the enthusiasm of the peas- 
antry to resist the enemy, and their apprehen- 
sions of engaging in such a contest. At length 
Brune, having completed his preparations, de- 
clared that nothing would satisfy the Directory 
but the immediate disbanding of the whole ar- 
my; upon which the senate at length authorized 
D’Erlach to commence hostilities, and notice 
was sent to the French commander that the ar- 
mistice would not be renewed.*t 
Brune, however, resolved to anticipate the 
enemy. For this purpose the troops were moved, 
before daybreak on the 2d of March, to- 
March2. Yards Soleure and Fribourg, where they 
had many partisans among the Revolutionary 
classes, A battalion of Swiss, after a heroic re- 
sistance, was cut to pieces at the advanced posts ; 
but the towns were far from imitating this gallant 
Surrender of example. Soleure surrendered at the 
Soleure and first summons, and Fribourg, after a 
Fribourg. show of resistance, did the same. 
These great successes, gained evidently by con- 
cert with the party who distracted Switzerland, 
not only gave the invaders a secure bridge over 
the Aar, but, by uncovering the right of the Swiss 
army, compelled the retreat of the whole... This 
retrograde, movement, a ediately following 
these treacherous surrenders, produced the most 
fatal effect: the peasants conceived they were 
betrayed; some Pepended and retired, boiling 
with rage, to their mountains ; others mutinied, 
and murdered their officers; nothing but the 
efforts of Steiger and D’Erlach brought any part 


of the troops back to their colours, and then it 


‘was discovered that half their number had dis- 
sappeared during the confusion.t 

‘While the Swiss troops at this critical moment 
were undergoing this ruinous dimi- 
nution, the French were vigorously 
following up their successes. Be- 
fore daybreak on the 5th, a general attack was 
commenced on the Swiss position, General 
Pigeon, with fifteen thousand men, passed the 
Sarine, and, by a sudden assault, made himself 
master of the post of Neueneck, on the left of the 
army ; but the Swiss, though only eight thousand 
strong, under Graftenried, having returned to the 
charge, after a desperate conflict drove his vet- 
eran bands back, with the loss of eighteen pieces 
-of cannon and two thousand men, and, amid 
loud shouts, regained the position they had occu- 
pied in the morning. But while fortune thus 
smiled on the arms of freedom on the left, a fatal 
disaster occurred on the right. After the fall of 
Soleure, the division of Schawenburg moved for- 
ward on the road to Berne, and, after an obstinate 
struggle, dislodged the Swiss advanced guard of 
four thousand men placed in the village of 
Frauenbrunne. After this success he pushed 
on till his advance was arrested by the corps 
commanded by D’Erlach in person, seven thou- 

* Jom., X., 212, 315. Ann. Reg., 1798, 23, 28. Hard., v., 
359, 375. 

t The ultimatum of the French general was in these 
terms ; “‘ The government of Berne is to recall the troops 
which it has sent into the other cantons, and disband its 
militia. There shall forthwith be established a provisional 
government, differing in form and composition from the one 
which exists ; within a month after the establishment of 
that provisional government, the primary assemblies shall be 
convoked ; the principle of political liberty and equality of 
rights assumed as the base of the new Constitution, and de- 
-clared the fundamental law of the confederacy ; all persons 
detained for political offences shall be set at liberty. The 
senate of Berne shall instantly resign its authority into the 
hands of the provisional government.”—Harp., v., 375, 376, 
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sand strong, posted, with his right resting on a 
ridge of roeend his left on marshes and woods. 
But the strength of this position, where formerly 
the Swiss had triumphed over the Sire of Coucy, 
proved inadequate to arrest the immense force 
which now assailed it. The great superiority 
of the French, who had no less than sixteen 
thousand veteran troops in the field; enabled 
them to scale the rocks and turn his right, while 
dense battalions, supported by a numerous ar- 
tillery, pressed upon the centre and left. After a 
brave resistance, the Swiss were forced to re- 
treat; in the course of it, they made a heroic 
stand at Granholz. The extraordinary nature 
of the war here appeared imsthe strongest colours. 
The Swiss peasants, thougm defeated, faced about 
with the utmost resolution; old men, women, 
children, joined their ranks; the place of the 
dead and the wounded was instantly supp by 
crowds of every age and sex, who rushed for- 
ward, with inextinguishable devotion, to the 
scene of danger. At length the numbers and 
discipline of the French prevailed over the un- 
daunted resolution of their opponents; the mot- 
ley crowd was borne backward at the point of 
the bayonet to the heights in front of Berne. Here 
D’Erlach ‘renewed the combat for the fifth time 
that day, and for a while arrested their progress; 
but the cannon and cavalry having thrown his 
undisciplined troops into confusion, they were 
driven into the town, and the cannon of the ram- 
parts alone prevented the victors from following 
in their steps. The city capitulated the same 
e troops. dispersed in every direc- 


Swiss army. The brave preadfal excess- 

h ywas massacred by the es of the Swiss 

deluded soldiers at Munzingen, as after defeat. 

he was endeavouring to reach the small cantons, 

Steiger, after undergoing incredible hardships, 

escaped by the mountains of Oberland into 
Numbers ofthe bravest officers fell 


Bavaria. 
victims to the fury of the troops; and the Demo- 
cratic party, by spreading the beliet that they had 
been betrayed by their leaders, occasioned the 
destruction of the few men who could have sus- 
tained the sinking fortunes of their country.t 
The French, immediately after their entrance 
into Berne, made themselves masters Capture of 
of its treasures, the chief incentive to Berne, its 
the war. Its exact amount was never treasures, 
ascertained, but the most moderate 2%4 arsenal. 
estimate made it reach to 20,000,000 francs, 
or £800,000 sterling. The arsenal, containing 
300 pieces of cannon and 40,000 muskets, the 
stores, the archives, all became the prey of the 
victors. The tree of liberty was planted, the 


.* Jom., x., 319, 322. Ann. Reg., 1798, 30, 31. Lac., 
xiv., 205, 208. Th., x., 50. 

t During all these negotiations and combats with the Re- 
public of Berne, Brune corresponded confidenti ally with, and 
took directions from, Napoleon. On the 8th of February he 
wrote from Lausanne to him: ‘‘ Berne has made some 
flourishes before my arrival, but since that period it has 
been chiefly occupied with remodelling its Constitution, an- 
ticipating thus the stroke which the Directory had prepared 
for it. To-morrow I shall advance to Morat, and from 
thence make you acquainted, my general, with our mihtary 
and political situation.” Three days afterward he again 
wrote : ‘‘ The letter of Citizen Mengaud, affixed to the coffee- 
houses of Berne, has awakened the oligarchs ; their bat- 
talions are on-foot ; nothing less than the 12,000 men which 
you have demanded from the army of the Rhine or this ex- 
pedition can ensure its success. ‘The presence of an armed 
force is indispensable.”—Corresp. Conf. de Nap., iv., 51], 
512, and Harp., v., 355, 356. : 

+ Jom., x., 322,’ Lac., xiv., 208. Hard., v., 391. 
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rectory appointed, Several senators put them- 
selves to death at beholding the destruction of 
their country ; many died of grief at the sight.*+ 

The fall of Berne was soon followed by an 
Enormous  XPlosion of the revolutionary vol- 
contributions Cano Over great part of Switzerland, 
levied by the The people of Zurich and Lucerne 
aoe every- rose in open insurrection, dispos- 
Bats es sessed the authorities, and hoisted 
the tricolour flag; the Lower Valaisans revolted 
against the Upper, and by the aid of the French, 
made themselves masters of the castellated cliffs 
of Sion. All the level parts of Switzerland a.. 
most joined the innovating party. They were 
not, long in tasting the hitter fruits of such con- 
duct. Enormous contributions, pillage of every 
Sort, attended the steps of the, k'rench armies; 
even the altar of Notre Dame des Hermites, the 
object of peculiar veneration, was despoiled; the 
generals received prodigious gifts out of the 
plunder ;} the troops were clothed at the expense 
of their Democratic allies; and the scourge. of 
commissaries, as in Belgium and Italy, follow- 
ing in the rear of the armies, exhibited, by the 
severity and enormity of their exactions, a pain- 
ful contrast to the lenity and indulgence of their 
former government.§ The Swiss revolutionists 
were horror-struck at these exactions; and all per- 
sons of respectable character, who had been mis- 
Jed by the fumes of Democracy,’ saw that the in- 
dependence of Switzerland was destroyed, threw 
up their employments in the service of the inva- 
ders,', and lamented in silence the despotic yoke 
they had brought on their country.f 

A new Constitution was speedily framed for 
April 12. the confederacy, formed on the basis 
New Constitu- of that established in France in 1795, 
“ion of Switz- and proclaimed at Arau on the 12th of 
‘erland. April. The barriers of nature, the 
divisions formed by mountains, lakes, and tor- 
rents ; the varieties of character, occupation, lan- 
guage, and descent, were disregarded, and the 


* Jom,, x., 322, 323. Lac., xiv., 209. Th.,x.,51. Hard., 
0 r 


_v., 409. 


+ Brune announced the capture of Berne to Napoleon in 
‘these terms: “From the moment that I found myself in a 
situation to act, l assembled all my strength ‘to strike like 
‘lightning; for Switzerland is a vast barrack, and I had 
everything to fear from a war of posts: I avoided it by ne- 
gotiations, which I knew were not sincere on the part of the 
Bernese, and since that IL have followed the plan which I 
‘traced out to you. I think always that I am still under your 
‘command.”—Corresp, Conf., iv., 531. 

+ That of General Brune amounted to 800,000 francs, or 
£36,000 sterling. —LAcRETELLE, xiv., 210. 

§ The French imposed a tax of 15,000,000 francs, or 
£600,000, on their Democratic “ alues” m Berne, Fribourg, 
Soleure, Lucerne, and Zurich ; a sum far greater than ever 
had been raised before in those simple countries in ten years, 
‘This was independent of 19,000,000 francs, or £760,000, al- 
ready paid by these cantons in bills of exchange and cash, 
and of 5,000,000 francs, or £200,000 worth of articles taken 
from the arsenals. Such were the first fruits of Republican 


fraternization. - : 
| Jom., x., 323, 330, 348, 349. Lac., xiv., 210, 211. Th., 


EBS 
- a The total plunder exacted from the canton of Berne 
alone by the French, in 1798, amounted to the enormous 
gum of 42,280,000 francs, or above £1,700,000. The partic- 
ulars were as follows : 


Treasure .c<bece cnvces 

Taste oiisi, soccer ee poe sinos'es® 

Contributions .........66 

Sale-of titlesis..ss.00cbe. 
Wheat seized ..sc.s-ceccveccee ; 
PUVA garoisieltts slo Gare cers infers aun vevseceees” 1,440,000 


Total. ose ce'e gee +42,280,000 francs, 


Artillery and stores in arsenal.. 


er £1,710,000. 
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Democratic Constitution promulgated, and a Di- 


Republic, one and indivisible, proclaimed. Five 
directors, entirely in the interest of France, were 
appointed, with the absolute disposal of the exec- 
ulive and military power of the state; and by a 
law, worthy of Tiberius, whoever spoke even in 
a disrespectful manner of the new authorities, 
was to be punished with death.* Geneva, at the 
same time, fell a prey to the ambition of the all- 
engrossing Republic. This celebrated city had 
long heen an object of their desire; and the di- 
visions by which it now was distracted afforded 
a favourable opportunity for accomplishing the 
object. The Democratic party loudly demanded 
a union with that power, and a commission was 
appointed by the senate to report on the subject. 
‘Their report, however, was unfavourable; wpon 
which General Gerard, who commanded a small 
corps in the neighbourhood, took possession of 
the town; and the senate, with the bayonet at 
their throats, formally agreed to a union with 
the conquering Republic.t 

But while the rich and populous part of Switz- 
erland was. thus falling a prey to Generous 
the revolutionary fervour of the efforts of the 
times, a more generous spirit ani- mountaineers. 
mated the shepherds of the small cantons. The 
people of Schwytz, Uri, Underwalden, Glarus, 
Sargans, Turgovie, and St. Gall, rejected the 
new Constitution. 
mantic and sequestered regions, communicating 
little with the rest of the world, ardently attached 
to their liberties, proud of their heroic struggles 
in defence of ancient freedom, and inheriting all 
the dauntless intrepidity of their forefathers, were 
not to be seduced by the glittering but deceitful 
offers which had deluded their richer and more 
civilized brethren. They clearly perceived that, 
when once they were merged in the Helvetic 
Union, their influence would be destroyed by the 
multitude who would share their privileges; that 
they would soon fall under the dominion of the 
cities, with whose wealth and ambition they 
were wholly disqualified to contend; and that, 
in the wrecx of all their ancient institutions, the 
independence of their country could not long be 
maintained. They saw that the insidious prom- 
ises of the French envoys had terminated only 
in ruinous exactions and tyrannical rule, and 
that irreligion, sacrilege, and infidelity univer- 
sally marked the invaders’ steps. Every day 
they had proofs of the repentance, when too late, 
of the cantons who had invited the enemy into 
their bosom; and multitudes, escaping from the 
theatre of French exactions, fled into their se- 
cluded valleys, stimulating their inhabitants to 
resistance by the recital of their oppressions, 
and offering to aid them by theirarms. Anima- 
ted by these feelings, the small cantons unani- 
mously rejected the new Constitution. ‘ We 
have lived,” said they, “for several centuries, 
under a republic based on liberty and equality ; 
possessing no other goods in the world but our 
religion and our independence, no other riches 
but our herds, our first duty is to defend them.”t 

The clergy in these valleys had unbounded in- 
fluence over their flocks. They were Ayeuments by 
justly horror-struck at the total irre- whicn they 
ligion which was manifested by the were rolees 
French armies in every part of the Py the clersy 
world, and the acrimonious war which they, in 
an especial manner, waged against the Catholic 
faith, The priests traversed the ranks, with the 
crucifix in their hands, to exhort the peasants to 


* Lae., xiv., 213. Jom., x. 330. _ tJom,, x., 331 
¢ Jom., x., 326, 348, 349. Lac., xiv., 216, 217. 
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die as martyrs if they could not preserve the in- 
dependence and religion of their country. “It 
is for you,” they exclaimed, “to be faithful to 
the cause of God; you have received from Him 
gifls a thousand times more precious than gold 
or riches—the freedom and faith of your ances- 
tors. A peril far more terrible than heresy now 
assails you; impiety itself is at your gates; the 
enemy marches covered with the spoils of your 
churches; you will no longer be the sons of 
William Tell if you abandon the faith of your 
fathers; you are now called on not only to com- 
bat as heroes, but to die as martyrs.” The wom- 
en showed the same ardour as at Berne; num- 
bers joined the ranks with their husbands, others 
carried provisions and ammunition for the com- 
batants; all were engaged in the holy cause. 
The tricolour flag became the object of the same 
hatred as the Austrian standard five centuries 
before; the tree of liberty recalled the pole of 
Gesler; all the recollections of William Tell 
mingled with the newborn enthusiasm of the 
moment. ‘‘ We do not fear,” said the shepherds 
of Uri, “the armies of France; we are four 
hundred, and if that is not sufficient, four hun- 
dred more in our valley are ready to march to 
the defence of their country.”* Animated by 
such feelings, the peasants confidently hoped for 
victory ; the spots on which the triumphs of 
Naefels, Laupen, and Morgarten were to be re- 
newed, were already pointed out with exulting 
anticipations of success ; and the shepherds of a 
few cantons, who could not bring ten thousand 
men into the field, fearlessly entered the lists with 
a power beneath which the Austrian monarchy 
had sunk to the ground. 

Aloys Reding was the soul of the confedera- 
cy. Descended from the ancient 
founders of Helvetic independence, 
the relative of numbers who had perished on the 
Place Carrousel on the 10th of August, an old 
antagonist of the French in the Spanish war, he 
was filled with the strongest enmity at that 
grasping tyranny, which, under the name of 
Ireedom, threatened to extinguish all the liberties 
of the civilized world. His military talents and 
long experience made him fully aware of the 
perilous nature of the contest in which his coun- 
uymen were engaged; but he flattered himself 
that, amid the precipices and woods of the Alps, 
a Vendéan war night be maintained till the Ger- 
man nations were roused to their relief, forget- 
ting that a few valleys whose whole population 
was not eighty thousand, could hardly hope for 
success in a contest in which three millions of 
Bretons and Vendéans had failed.+ 

The peasants were justly apprehensive of the 
First success- W2r being carried into their own ter- 


_ Aloys Reding. 


esandulti- Titories, as the ravages of the sol- 
mate disasters diers or the torch of the incendiary 
of the peas- might destroy in a moment the work 


ants. . c 
of centuries of labour. Reding, too, 


was in hopes that, by assailing the French 
troops when dispersed over a long line, he might 
gain a decisive success in the outset of the cam- 
paign; and, accordingly, it was determined to 
make an immediate attack on Lticerne and Zu- 
rich, A body of four thousand men marched 
April1g, UP the former town, which surrender- 

pm ed by capitulation, and where the Swiss 
got possession of a few pieces of cannon, which 
they made good use of in the mountain warfare 


ee 


* De Staél, Réy. Franc., ii., 216. Lac., xiv., 218, 219, 
Jom., x., 349, 350. t Jom., x., 346. Lac., xiv., 216, 
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to which they were soon reduced. No sooner 
had they made themselves masters of the city, 
than, like the Vendéans, they flocked to the 
churches to return thanks to Heaven for their 
success. 


| 


Meanwhile, two other columns threat- | 


ened Zurich, the one from Happens wy pte other | 


from Richtenswyl: but here t 
French, now thoroughly alarmed, were advan- 
cing in great force, and that, abandoning all 
thoughts of foreign conquest, it was necessary to 
concentrate all their forces for the de- 
fence of their own valleys. In effect, 
Schawenberg, with one brigade, surprised three 
thousand peasants at Zug, and made them all 


ey found that the — 


/ 


April 30th. | 


prisoners; while General Nouvion, after a bloody | 


conflict, won the passage of the Reuss at Mel- 
lingen. He then divided his men into two di- 
visions, one of which, after an obstinate battle, 
drove the peasants back into Rapperswyl, while 
the other forced them, after a desperate struggle, 
from Richtenswy] into the defile of Kusnacht.*: 

After these disasters, the canton of Zug, which 
was now overrun by French troops, ac- 
cepted the new Constitution. But Schwytz 
was still unsubdued; its little army of three 


thousand men resolved to defend their country ' 


or perish in the attempt. They took post under 
Reding, at Morgarten, already immortalized in 
the wars of Helvetic independence. At day- 
break the French appeared, more than double 
their force, descending the hills to avoisida. 
the attack. They instantly advan- fence of the 
ced to meet them, and, running Schwytzers 
across the plain, encountered their ®* Morgarten. 
adversaries before they had come to the bottom 
of the slope. The shock was irresistible ; the 
French were borne backward to the summit of 
the ridge, and after a furious conflict, which last= 
ed the whole day, the peasants remained mas- 
ters of the contested ground. Fresh re-enforce- 
ments came up on both sides during the night, 
and the struggle was renewed next day with 
doubtful success. The coolness and skili of the 
Swiss marksmen counterbalanced the immense 
superiority of force, and the greater experience 
and rapidity of movement on the part of their 
adversaries; but, in spite of all their efforts, they 
were unable to gain a decisive success over the 
invaders. The rocks, the woods, the 
thickets, were bristling with armed men; Mv? 
every cottage became a post of defence, every 
meadow a scene of carnage, every stream was 
dyed with blood. Darkness put an end to the 
contest, while the mountaineers were still unsub- 
dued; but they received intelligence during the 
night which rendered a longer continuance of 
the struggle hopeless. The inhabitants of Uri 
and Underwalden had been driven into their 
valleys; a French corps was rapidly marching 
in their rear upon Schwytz, where none but 
women remained to defend the passes; the aux- 


iliaries of Sargans and Glarus had submitted to. 


the invaders. Slowly and reluctantly the men 
of Schwytz were brought to yield to inexorable 
necessity; a resolution not to submit till two 
thirds of the canton had fallen was at first car= 
ried by acclamation ; but at length they yielded 
to the persuasions of an enlightened ecclesiastic 


‘and the brave Reding, who represented the hope- 


lessness of any farther contest, and agreed to a 
convention by which they were to accept the 
Constitution, and be allowed to enjoy the use of 


* * Jom., x., 353, 356. 
1798, 33. 


Lac., xiv., 221, 22% Ann. Reg, 
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their arms, their religion, and their property, and 
the French troops to be withdrawn from their 
frontier. The other small cantons soon followed 
their example, and peace was, for a time, resto- 
red to that part of Switzerland.* 

The same checkered fortune attended the arms 
of the Swiss in the Valais. The 
brave inhabitants of the rocky, pine- 
clad mountains, which guard the 
sources of the Rhone, descended from Leuk to 
Sion; where they expelled the French garrison, 
and pursued them as far asSt. Maurice. Here, 
however, they were assailed by a column of the 
Republicans, on their march to Italy, and driven 
May? back towards the Upper Valais. An ob- 
May’. stinate conflict ensued at the bridge of La 

Morge in front of Sion; twice the Republicans 
were repulsed; even the Cretins, seeming to have 
recovered their intellect amid the animation of 
the affray, behaved with devoted courage. At 
length, however, the post was forced, and the 
town carried by escalade; the peasants, despair- 
ing of success, retired to their mountains, and the 
new Constitution was proclaimed without oppo- 
sition, amid deserted and smoking ruins.t 
A temporary breathing time from hostilities 
Oppressive followed these bloody defeats; but it 
conduct of the Was a period of bittersuffering and 
French to the humiliation to Switzerland. _ Forty 
inhabitants. — thousand men lived at tree quarters 
upon the inhabitants; the requisitions for the 
pay, clothing, and equipment of these hard task- 
masters proved a sad contrast to the illusions of 
_ hope which had seduced the patriotism of its ur- 
ban population. The rapacity and exactions of 
the commissaries and inferior authorities exceed- 
ed even the cruel spoliation of the Directory ; and 
the warmest supporters of the Democratic party 
sighed when they beheld the treasures, the accu- 
mulation of ages, and the warlike stores, the 
provident savings of unsubdued generations, sent 
off, under a powerful guard, to France, never to 
yeturn, In vain the Revolutionary authorities 
of Switzerland, now alive to the tyranny they 
had brought on their country, protested against 
the spoliation, and affixed their seals to the treas- 
ures which were to be carried off; they were in- 
stantly broken by the French commissaries ; and 

a proclamation of the Dirgctory informed the in- 

habitants that they were a conquered nation, and 

must submit to the lot of the vanquished.1$ 
All the public property, stores, and treasures 
of the cantons were soon declared 

Analliance prize by the French authorities, the 

foo liberties of the press extinguished, 

France is for- a vexatious system of police intro- 

cedon Switz- duced, and those magistrates who 

ett showed the slightest regard for the 
liberties of their country dismissed without trial 
or investigation. The ardent Democrats, who 
had joined the French party in the commence- 
ment of the troubles, were now the foremost to 


Bloody conflict 
an the Valais. 


* Jom., x., 357, 358, Lac., xiv., 224, 226. 


om., x., 360. 
; som 2e., 1798, 35, 36. Jom., x., 361. ; 
§ The rapacity of the French commissaries, who followe 
in the rear of the armies, soon made the Swiss regret even 
the spoliations of Brune and their first conquerors. Lecar- 
lier levied 100,000 crowns in Fribourg, and 800,000 francs es 
Berne ; and as the public treasure was exhausted, the ef- 
“ fects of 300 of the richest families were taken in pepe, 
and the principal senators sent as prisoners to the ital of 
Besancon till the contribution was paid, He was success 
‘by Rapinat, whose exactions were -still more intolerable. 
He levied a fresh contribution of 6,000,000 on Berne ; on 
Zurich, Fribourg, and Soleure, of 7,000,000 ; 750,000 francs 
were taken from six abbeys alone.—HARD., vi-, 180, 181. 
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exclaim against their rapacity, and lament their 
own weakness in having ever lent an ear to their 
promises. But it was all in vain; more sub- 
servient directors were placed by the French au- 
thorities at the head of affairs, in lieu of 
those who had resigned in disgust; and 4¥8 4 
an alliance offensive and defensive concluded at 
Paris between the two republics, which bound , 
Switzerland to furnish a contingent of troops, and 
to submit to the formation of two military roads 
through the Alps, one to Italy, and one to Swa- 
bia: conditions which, as Jomini justly ob- 
serves, were worse for Switzerland than an an- 
nexation to France, as they imposed upon it all 
the burdens and dangers of war, without either 
its advantages or its glories.* 
The discontents arising from these circum- 
stances were accumulating on all 
sides, when the imposition of an oath 
to the new Constitution brought mat- 
ters to a crisis in the small cantons. 
All took it with the utmost reluc- 
tance; but the shepherds of Under- 
walden unanimously declared they would rather 
perish, and thither the most determined of the 
men of Schwytz and Uri flocked, to sell their 
lives dearly in defence of their country. But re- 
sistance was hopeless. Eight thousand French 
embarked at Lucerne, and landed at Stantz, on 
the eastern side, while the like number crossed 
the beech-clad ridge of the Brunig, and descend- 
ed by the lovely lakes of Lungern and Sarnen, at 
the western extremity of the valley. Oppressed 
by such overwhelming forces, the peasants no 
longer hoped for success; an honourable death 
was alone the object of their wishes. In their 
despair they observed little design, and were con- 
ducted with hard:y any discipline; yet such is 
the force of mere native valour, that for several 
days it enabled three thousand shepherds to keep 
at bay above sixteen thousand of the bravest 
troops of France. Every hedge, every thicket, 
every cottage, was obstinately contested; the dy- 
ing crawled into the hottest of the fire; the wom- 
en and children threw themselves upon the ene- 
my’s bayonets; the grayhaired raised their feeble 
hands against the invaders: but what could hero- 
ism and devotion achieve against such desperate 
odds? Slowly, but steadily, the French columns 
forced their way through the valley, the flames 
of the houses, the massacre of the inhabitants, 
marking their steps. The beautiful village ot 
Stantz, entirely built of wood, was soon 
consumed; seventy peasants, with their 
curate at their head, perished in the flames of the 
church. Two hundred auxiliaries from Schywitz, 
arriving too late to prevent the massacre, rushed 
into the thickest of the fight; and, after slaying 
double their own number of the enemy, perished 
to the last man. Night at length drew its veil 
over these scenes of horror; but the fires from 
the burning villages still threw a lurid light over 
the cliffs of the Engelberg; and long after the 
rosy tint of evening had ceased to tinge the gla- 
ciers of the Titlis, the glare of the conflagration 
illuminated the summit of the mountain.t 
These tragical events were little calculated to 
induce other states to follow the ex- 6 Grisons 
ample of the Swiss in calling in the jnvoke the aid 
aid of the French Democracy. ‘The of Austria, 
Grisons, who had felt the shocks of who ccoupy 
. their country. 
the revolutionary earthquake, took 
* Jom., xi. 17, 18. Hard., vi., 180, 182. 
t tone 0, 930, Ann. Reg. 1798, 34, 35. Jom., 
xi., 19, 20. 


Glorious re- 
sistance of Uri 
and Schwytz. 
Cruel massa- 
cre by the 
French. 
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counsel from the disasters of their brethren in the 
Forest Cantons, and invoking the aid of 
oan. Austria, guarantied by ancient treaties, 
succeeded in preserving their independence and 
ancient institutions. Seven thousand Imperial- 
ists entered Coire in the end of October; and, 
spreading through the valley of the Rhine, al- 
ready occupied those posts which were destined to 
be the scene of such sanguinary conflicts in the 
succeeding campaign. The French, on their part, 
augmented rather than diminished the force with 
which they occupied Switzerland; and it was al- 
“ready apparent that, in the next conflict between 
these gigantic powers, the Alps would be. the 
principal theatre of their strife.* : 

In this unprovoked attack upon Switzerland, 
Extreme im. the Directory committed as great a 
policy, as well fault in political wisdom as in moral 
as iniquity, of duty. The neutrality of that coun- 
the attack on try was a better defence to France, 
Switzerland. Gn its southeastern frontier, than 
either the Rhine or the iron barrier on its north- 
western. The allies could never venture to vio- 
late the neutrality of the Helvetic Confederacy, 
lest they should throw its warlike population into 
the arms of France; no armies were required for 
that frontier, and the whole disposable forces of 
the state could be turned to the Rhine and the 
Maritime Alps. In offensive operations, the ad- 
vantage was equally apparent. The French, 
possessing the line of the Rhine, with its numer- 
ous fortifications, had the best possible base for 
their operations in Germany; the fortresses of 
Piedmont gave them the same. advantage in 
Italy; while the great mass of the Alps, occupied 
by a neutral power, rendered their conquests, 
pushed forward in eit} er of these directions, se- 
cure from an attack in flank, and preserved the 
invading army from all risk of being cut off from 
its resources. But when the Alps themselves 
became the theatre of conflict, these advantages 
were all lost to the Republic; the bulwark of the 
Rhine was liable to be rendered valueless at any 
time by a reverse in Switzerland, and France 
exposed to an invasion in the only quarter where 
the frontier is totally defenceless; while the forti- 
fications of Mantua and the line of the Adige 
were of comparatively little importance, when 
they were liable to be turned by any inconsidera- 
ble success in the Grisons or the Italian baili- 
wicks. The Tyrol, besides, with its numerous, 
warlike, and enthusiastic population, afforded a 
base for mountain warfare, and a secure asylum 
in case of disaster, which the French could never 
expect to find amid the foreign language and hos- 
tile feelings of German Switzerland; while, by 
extending the line of operations from the Adri- 
atic to the Channel, the Republic was forced to 
defend an extent of frontier, for which even its 
resources, ample as they were, might be expect- 
ed to prove insufficient.t 

Nothing done by the Revolutionary govern- 
Great indig- ment of France ever had so power- 
nation excited ful an effect in cooling the ardour 
by itin Eu- of its partisans in Europe, and open- 
2PPEs ing the eyes of the intelligent and 
respectable classes in every other country as to 
their ultimate designs, as the attack on Switzer- 
land.t As long as the Republic was contending 


* Jom., xi., 20, 22. 

7 Arch. Ch., i., 127,140. Jom., x., 286, 289. 

1 Its effect on the friends of freedom in England may be 
judged of from the following indignant lines by Coleridge, 
once an ardent supporter of the Revolution, in his Ode to 
Freedom, written in 1798; 
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with the armies of kings or resisting the efforts 
of the aristocracy, it was alleged that it was only 
defending its own liberties, and that the whole 
monarchies of Europe were leagued together for 
its destruction. But when, in a moment of gen- 
eral peace, its rulers commenced an unprovoked 
attack on the Swiss confederacy; when the lond 
declaimers in favour of popular rights forced an 
obnoxious Constitution on the mountaineers of 
the Alps, and desolated with fire and sword the 
beautiful recesses of the Democratic cantons, 


the sympathies of Europe were awakened in fa- _ 


vour of a gallant and suffering people, and the 
native atrocity of the invasion called forth the 
wishes of freedom on the other side. The Whig 
leaders of England, who had palliated the atro- 
cities of the Revolution longer than was consist- 
ent either with their own character or their in- 
terest as a political party, confessed that ‘the 
mask had fallen from the face of Revolution- 
ary France, ‘if, indee., it ever had worn it.”* 
“ Where,” it was askeu over all Europe, “ will 


the Revolution stop? What country could be. 


imagined less alluring to their, cupidity than 
that where, notwithstanding the industry of the 


inhabitants, the churlish soil will barely yield its . 


children bread? What government can pretend 
to favour in the eyes of the Directory, when it 
visits with fire and sword those fields where the 
whole inhabitants of a canton assemble under 
the vault of heaven to deliberate, like the Spar- 
tans of old, on their common concerns? What 
fidelity and proof of confidence does it expect 
more complete than that which leaves a whole 
frontier without defence, or, rather, which has 
hitherto considered it as better defended by the 


-unalterable neutrality of its faithful allies, than 


by the triple line of fortresses which elsewhere 
guards the entrance to its soil ?’’+ 

The Ecclesiastical States were the next object 
of attack. It had long been an avowed object 


of ambition with the Republican government to- 


revolutionize the Roman fa al: and plant the 
tricolour flag in the city o 


“Forgive me, Freedom! oh, forgive those dreams ! 
I hear thy voice, J hear thy loud lament, 
From bleak Helvetia’s icy cavern sent : 
I hear thy groans upon her bloodstain’d streams! 
Heroes, that for your peaceful country perish’d, 
And ye that, fleeing, spot your mountain snows 
With bleeding wounds, forgive me that I cherish’d 
One thought that ever bless’d your cruel fues ! 
To scatter rage and traitorous guilt 
Where peace her jealous home had built ; 
A patriot race to disinherit 
Of all that made their stormy wilds so dear ! 
Oh! France, that mockest Heaven, adulterous, blind, 
And patriot only in pernicious toils, 
Are these thy boasts, champion of human-kind, 
To insult the shrine of Liberty with spoils 
From freemen torn—to tempt and to betray ?” 


* Parl. Deb., xxxiv., 1323. 

t Dum., i.,e428, 429. Jom., x., 331. 

t The resolution of Napoleon and the ‘Directory to reyo-- 
lutionize Rome, and effect the overthrow of the papal goy- 
ernment, was adopted long before the treaty of Campo For- 
mio. On the 12th of February, 1797, the Directory wrote 
to Napoleon, “The possession of Tyrol and Trieste, and 
the conquest of Rome, will be the glorious fruits of the fall 
of Mantua.” On the 19th of May, 1797, Napo- 
leon wrote to the Directory, ‘‘ The pope is dan- 
gerously ill, and is eighty-three years old. The moment I 
received this intelligence, I assembled all my Poles at Bo- 
logna, from whence I shall push them forward to Ancona. 
What shall I do if the pope dies?” The Directory 
answered, ‘The minister of foreign affairs will in- May 25- 
form General Bonaparte that they trust to his accustomed 
prudence to bring about a Democratic revolution in the Ro- 
man States with as little convulsion as possible.”* The 
prospect, however, failed at that time, as the pope recover- 


* Hard., iv., 387, 388, 


. 


Brutus,t and fortune: 


May 19, 1797. . 


_ has totally exhausted thi 


1798.] 


at length presented them with a favourable op- 
portunity to accomplish the design. 

The situation of the pope had become, since 
the French conquests in Italy, in the 
highest degree precarious. Cut off, 
by the Cisalpine Republic, from any 
state of the snpport from Austria; left, by the 
sac treaty of Campo Formio, entirely at 
the mercy of the French Republic; threatened 
by the heavings of the Democratic spirit within 
his own dominions, and exposed to all the con- 
tagion arising from the complete establishment 
and close vicinity of Republican governments 
in the north of Italy, he was almost destitute of 
the means of resisting so many seen and unseen 
enemies. The pontitical treasury was exhaust- 
ed by the immense payments stipulated by the 
treaty of Tolentino; while the activity and zeal 
of the Revolutionary clubs in all the principal 
towns of the Ecclesiastical States was daily in- 
creasing with the prospect of success. To ena- 
ble the government to meet the enormous de- 
mands of the French army, the principal Roman 
families, like the pope, had sold their gold, their 
silver, their jewels, their horses, their carriages— 
in a word, all their valuable effects; but the ex- 
actions of the Republican agents were still una- 
bated. In despair, they had recourse to the fa- 
tal expedient of issuing a paper circulation ; 
but that, in a country destitute of credit,* soon 
fell to an inconsiderable value, and augmented 
rather than relieved the public distress. 

Joseph Bonaparte, brother to Napoleon, had 
been appointed ambassador at the court of 
Rome; but as his character was deemed too 


Attack on the 
papal states. 
Miserable 


“honourable for political intrigue, Generals Du- 


phot and Sherlock were sent along with him, 


ed. Meanwhile, the pillage of the Ecclesiastical States con- 
tinued without intermission; and, having exhausted the pub- 
lic treasury, and drained the country of all its specie, the 
French agents laid their rapacious hands upon all the jew- 
els and precious stones they could find. The value of plun- 
der thus got was astunishing. ‘The pope,” says Cacault, 
the French ambassador at Rome, to Napoleon, ‘‘ gives us 
full satisfaction in everything regarding any errors in ac- 
counting, weight, &c., that may occur in the payment of 
the 30,000,000 francs. The payments im diamonds amount 
June 3, 1797. 2° 11,271,000 francs (£450,000). He has paid 
bens? * 4,000,000 in francs, of contributions levied since 
the treaty of Tolentino. But it is with the utmost difficulty 
that these payments are raised ; the country is exhausted ; 
let us not drive it to bankruptcy. My agent, Citizen Hal- 
ler, wrote to me the other day, * Do not forget, citizen min- 
ister, that the immense and unceasing demands of the army 
oblige us to play a little the corsair, and that we must not 
enter into discussions, as it would sometimes turn out that 
we are in the wrong’ I always supported a mortal war 
against the pope, as Jong as the papal government resisted ; 
Dut now that it is prostrated at our feet, 1am become sud- 
denly pacific; I think such a system is both for your inter- 
est and that of the Directory.”* On the 25th of May, 1797, 
the same ambassador wrote to Napoleon: *‘I am occupied in 
collecting and transporting from hence to Milan all the dia- 
monds and jewels I can collect ; I send there also whatever 
£5 made the subject of dispute in the payments of the con- 
tributions. You will keep in view that the people here are 
exhausted, and that it is in vain to expect the destitute to pay. 
I take advantage of these circumstances to prostrate at your 
feet Rome and the papal government.” On the 5th of Au- 
gust, 1797, he again wrote to Napoleon: “ Discontent is at 
its height in the papal states ; the government will fall to 
elf, as Lhave repeatedly predicted to you. But 
Rome that the explosion ae take pens fe 
many persons are here dependant upon the expen iture 0 
the tata, The payment of 30,000,000, stipulated by the 
treaty of Tolentino, at the close of so many previous losses, 
ld carcass. We are destin? be 
expire by a slow fire ; it soon crumble to the dust. The 
Pe olationsata, by accelerating matters, would only hasten 
a dissolution certain and inevitable.” + 
* Hard., v., 175,176. Bot i. 44%. 
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the former of whom had been so successful in 
effecting the overthrow of the Genoese aristocra- 
cy. The French embassy, under their direction, 
soon became the centre of the revolutionary ac-. 
tion, and those numerous ardent characters with 
which the Italian cities abound, flocked there as 
to a common focus, from whence the next great 
explosion of Democratic power was to be ex- 
pected.* In this extremity, Pius VI., who was 
above eighty years of age, and sinking into the 
grave, called to his counsels the Austrian gen- 
eral Provera, already distinguished in the Italian 
campaigns; but the Directory soon compelled. 
the humiliated pontiff to dismiss that intrepid 
counsellor.+ As his recovery then seemed hope- 
less, the instructions of government to their am- 
bassador were to delay the proclamation of a 
Republic till his death, when the vacant chair of 
St. Peter might be overturned with little difficul- 
ty ; but such was the activity of the revolution- 
ary agents, that the train was ready to take fire 
before that event took place, and the ears of the 
Romans were assailed by incessant abuse of the- 
ecclesiastical government, and vehement decla- 
mations in favour of Republican freedom.t 

The resolution to overturn the papal govern- 
ment, like all the other ambitious projects of the- 
Directory, received a very great impulse from 
the reascendant of Jacobin influence at Paris, 
by the results of the revolution of 18th Fructi- 
dor. One of the first measures of the new gov- 


* It would appear, however, that the French ambassador 
was by no means satisfied with the first efforts of the Roman 
patriots. ‘‘They have manifested,” said Joseph Bonaparte 
to Napoleon, ‘‘all the disposition t9 overturn the govern- 
ment, but none of the resulution. If they have thought and 
felt like Brutus and the great men of antiquity, they have 
spoken like women, and acted like children. The government 
has caused them all to be arrested.”"— Letter of Joseph to Na~ 
poleon, 10th of September, 1797—Corresp. Confid. | \ 

+ “You must forthwith intimate to the court of Rome,” 
said Napoleon to his brother Joseph, ambassador g..1 99 1797 
there, “‘that if General Provera is not imme- feiaa 
diately sent away from Rome, the Republic will regard it 
as a declaration of war. I attach the utmost importance toy 
the removal of an Austrian commander from the Roman 
trogps. You will insist not only that he be deprived of the 
command of the Roman troops, but that, within twenty-four 
hours, he departs from Rome, Assume a high tone : it is. 
only by evincing the greatest firmness, and making use of 
the most energetic expressions, that you will succeed in 
overawing the papal authority. Timid when you show 
your teeth, they rapidly become overbearing if you treat: 
them with any respect. I know the court of Rome well. 
That single step, if properly taken, will complete its ruin. 
At the same time, you will hold out to the papal secretary 
of state, ‘That the French Republic, continuing its feelings 
of regard for the papal government, is on the point of resto~ 
ring Ancona. You are ruining all your affairs ; the whole 
responsibility rests on your head. The French troops will 
give you no assistance in quelling the revolts with which 
you are menaced, if you continue your present course.” 
Should the pope die, you must do your utmost to prevent 
the nomination of a successor, and bring about a revolution. 
Depend upon it, the King of Naples will not stir, Should 
he do so, you will inform him that the Roman people are 
under the protection of the French Republic ; but, at the 
same time, you must hold out to him secretly that the French 
government is desirous to renew its negotrations with him. 
In a word, you must be as haughty in public as you are 
pliant in private, the object of the first being to deter him: 
from entering Rome ; of the last, to make him believe that 
it is for his interest not todo so. Should no revolutionary 
movement break out at Rome, so that there is no pretence» 
for preventing the nomination of a pope at least, take care 
that the Cardinal Albani is not put in nomination. Declare. 
that the moment that is done I will march upon Rome.”*— 
Secret Despatch, Napoleon to Joseph Bonaparte, dated Pas- 
seriano, 29th Sept., 1797. These instructions, it is to be 
recollected, were sent to the French ambassador at Rome 
when France was still and completely at peace with the. 
Holy See, and it had honourably discharged the burdensome. 
conditions of the treaty of Tolentino. 

£ Bot, ii., 443, 445. Lav., xiv., 145, 147. Jom., x., 333° 
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ernment was to despatch an order to Joseph Bo- 

naparte at Rome, to promote, by all the means 

in Vis power, the approaching revolution in the 

papal states; and, above all things, to take care 

that, at the pope’s death, no successor should be 

elected to the chair of St. Peter.* Napoleon’s 

Janguage to the Roman pontiff became daily 

more menacing. Immediately before setting 

out for Rastadt, he ordered his brother Joseph to 

intimate to the pope that three thousand addi- 

tional troops had been forwarded to. Ancona ; 

that if Provera was not dismissed within twenty- | 
four hours, war would be declared; that if any 
of the revolutionists who had been arrested were 
executed, reprisals would forthwith be exercised 
on the cardinals; and that, if the Cisalpine Re- 
public was not instantly recognised, it would be 
the signal for immediate hostilities.+ At the 
same time, ten thousand troops of the (Cisalpine 
Republic advanced to St. Leon, in the papal 
duchy of Urbino, and made themselves masters 
of that fortress; while at Ancona, which was 
still garrisoned by French troops, notwithstand- 
ing its stipulated restoration by the treaty of To 
Jentino to the Holy See, the Democratic party 
openly proclaimed “the Anconite Republic.” 
Similar revolutionary movements took place at 
Cometo, Civita Vecchia, Pesaro, and Senigag- 
jia; while at Rome itself, Joseph Bonaparte, by 
compelling the papal government to liberate all 
persons confined for political offences, suddenly 
vomited forth upon the capital several hundreds 
of the most heated Republicans in Italy. After 
this great addition, measures were no longer 
kept with the government. Seditious meetings 
were constantly held in every part of the city; 
immense collections of tricolour cockades were 
made to distinguish the insurgents, and deputa- 
tions of the citizens openly waited upon the 
French ambassador to invite him to support the 
insurrection, to which he replied in ambiguous 
terms, “ The fate of nations, as of individuals, 


* Talleyrand, on the 10th of October, wrote to Joseph 
Bonaparte at Rome : ‘‘ You have two things, citizen gener- 
al, to do: 1, To prevent, by all possible means, the King of 
Naples from ‘entering the papal territory. 2. To increase, 
rather than restrain, the good dispositions of those who think 
that it is high time the reign of the popes should finish ; in 
2 word, to encourage the elan of the Roman people towards 
diberty. At all events, take care that we get hold of Ancona 
and a large portion of the coast of Italy.”* Eleven days af- 
terward, Lareveillere Lepaux, president of the Directory, 
‘wrote to Napoleon: ‘‘In regard to Rome, the Directory 
cordially approve of the instructions you have given to your 
brother to prevent a successor being appointed to Pius VI. 
We must lay hold of the present favourable circumstances 
to deliver Europe from the pretended papal supremacy. Tus- 
any will next attract your attention. You will, therefore, 
if hostilities are resumed, give the grand-duke his cong?, 
‘and facilitate by every means the establishment of ¢ free and 
representative government in Tuscany.”— Letter of the Direc- 
‘gory to Napoleon, 21st Oct., 1797—Corresp. Confid., iv-, 241. 

+ “TI cannot tell you, citizen ambassador,” said Napoleon, 
““what indignation I felt when I heard that Provera was 
still m the service of the pope. Let him know instantly, 
that, though the French Republic is at peace with the Holy 
See, it will not for an instant suffer any officer or agent of 
the Imperialists to hold any situation under the papal gov- 
-ernment. You will therefore insist on the dismissal of M. 
Provera within twenty-four hours, on pain of instantly de- 
‘manding your passports. You will let him know that I 
have moved three thousand additional soldiers to Ancona, 
not one of whom will recede till Provera is dismissed. Let 
him know farther, that if one of the prisoners for political 
offences is executed, Cardinal Rusca and the other cardinals 
shall answer for it with their heads. Finally, make him 
aware that, the moment you quit the papal territory, Ancona 
‘will be incorporated with the Cisalpine Republic. You will 
easily understand that the last phrase must be spoken, not 
written.” — Confidential Letter, Napoleon to Josepr Bona: 
parte, 14th Nov., 1797. 


* Corresp. Conf., Oct. 10, 1797, 
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being buried in the womb of futurity, it is not 
given to me to penetrate its mysteries.”* 

In this temper of men’s minds, a spark was 
sufficient to occasion an explosion. On the 27th 
of December, 1798, an immense crowd assem- 
bled, with seditious cries, and moved to the pal- 
ace of the French ambassador, where they ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Vive la Republique Romaine!” and 
loudly invoked the aid of the French to enable 
them to plant the tricolour flag on the Capitol. 
The insurgents displayed the tricolour cockade, 
and evinced the most menacing disposition ; the 
danger was extreme; from similar beginnings 
the overthrow of the governments of Venice and 
Genoa had rapidly followed. ‘The papal minis- 
ters sent a regiment of dragoons to prevent any 
sortie of the Revolutionists from the palace of 
the French ambassador; and they repeatedly 
warned the insurgents that their orders were to 
allow no one to leave its precincts. Duphot, 
however, indignant at being re- puphot is slain 
strained by the pontifical troops, ina scuffle at 
drew his sword, rushed down the the French am 
staircase, and put himself at. the bassador’s. 
head of one hundred and fifty armed Roman 
Democrats, who were now contending with the 
dragoons in the courtyard of the palace; he was 
immediately killed by a discharge ordered by the 
sergeant commanding the patrol of the papal 
troops; and the ambassador himself, who had 
followed-to appease the tumult, narrowly es- 
caped the same fate. A violent scuffle ensued; 
several persons were killed and wounded 6n both 
sides; and, after remaining several hours in the 
greatest alarm, Joseph Bonaparte, with his suite, 
retired to Florence.t 


This catastrophe, however obviously occa- 


sioned by the revolutionary schemes aris in con- 
which were in agitation at the resi- sequence de- 
dence of the French ambassador, clared against 
having taken place within the pre- Rome. 
cincts of his palace, was, unhappily, a violation 
of the law of nations, and gave the Directory too 
fair a ground to demand satisfaction. But they 
instantly resolved to make it the pretext for the 


immediate occupation of Rome and overthrow _ 


of the papal government. The march of troops 
out of Italy was countermanded, and Berthier, 
the commander-in-chief, received orders to ad- 
vance rapidly into the Ecclesiastical States. 
Meanwhile, the Democratic spirit burst forth 
more violently than ever at Ancona and the neigh- 
bouring towns, and the papal authority was soon 
lost in all the provinces on the eastern slope of 
the Apennines. To these accumulated disasters 
the pontiff could only oppose the fasts and pray- 
ers of an aged conclave—weapons of spiritual 
warfare little calculated to arrest the conquerors 
of Arcola and Lodi.t 

Berthier, without an instant’s delay, carried 
into execution the orders of the Di- Bertier ae 
rectory. Six thousand Poles were vances to 
stationed at Rimini to cover the Cis- Rome. Jan. 
alpine Republic; a reserve was es- 25 1798. 
tablished at Tolentino, while the commander-in- 
chief, at the head of eighteen thousand veteran 
troops, entered Ancona. Having completed the 
work of revolution in that turbulent district, and 
secured the fortress, he crossed the Apennines; 
and, advancing by Foligge and Narni, appeared 
on the 10th of February before the Eternal City. 


* Hard.,)v., 196, 206. 

t Joseph Bonaparte’s Report. Hard., v., 207, 209, 215. 
Bot., ii., 445, 447. Lac., xiv., 146 “47, Jom., x., 333, 334, 

# Bot., ii,, 450, Jom., x., 334. 


z alone can ensure success. 


‘ “proposition. 
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‘The pone, in the utmost consternation, shut him- 
Self up 1m the Vatican, and spent night and day 
at the foot of the altar in imploring the Divine 
protection.*t 
Rome almost defenceless, would have offer- 
ed no obstacle to the entrance of the 
French troops; but it was part of the 
policy of the Directory to make it ap- 
pear that their aid was invoked by the spontane- 
ous efforts of the inhabitants. Contenting him- 
self, therefore, with occupying the castle of St. 
Angelo, from which the feeble guards of the pope 
were soon expelled, Berthier kept his troops for 
five days encamped without the walls, At length, 
Fei the Revolutionists having completed their 
"" Freparations, a noisy crowd assembled 
in the Campo Vaccino, the ancient Forum; the 
‘old foundations of the Capitol were made again 


Revolution 
at Rome. 


, to resound with the cries, if not the spirit, of free- 


dom, and the venerable ensigns, S.P.Q.R., after 
the lapse of fourteen hundred years, again float- 
ed in the winds.t. The multitude tumultuously 
‘demanded the overthrow of the papal authority ; 
the French troops were invited to enter; the con- 
querors of Italy, with a haughty air, passed the 
gates of Aurelian, defiled through the Piazza del 
Popolo, gazed on the indestructible monuments 
of Roman grandeur, and, amid the shouts of the 
inhabitants, the tricolour flag was displayed from 
the summit of the Capitol. 

But while part of the Roman populace were 
Atrocions cru: SUrrendering themselves toa pardon- 
elty of the Re~ able intoxication upon the fancied 
publicans to recovery of their liberties, the agents 
the pope. of the Directory were preparing for 
them the sad realities of slavery. The pope, 
who had been guarded by five hundred soldiers 
ever since the entry of the Republicans, was di- 
rected to retire into Tuscany; his Swiss guard 
xelieved by a French one, and he himself ordered 


* Bot., ii., 452. Jom., x., 336, Hard., v., 230, 241. 

t+ The Directory, in their orders to Berthier, prescribed 
4o him a course as perfidious as it was hostile. Their words 
swere as follows: ‘‘The intention of the Directory is, that 
you march as secretly and ragidly as possible on Rome with 
18,000 men. Its celerity is of the utmost importance ; that 
The King of Naples will proba- 
bly send an envoy to your headquarters, to whom you will 
declare that the French government is actuated by no ambi- 
tious designs; and that, if it was generous enough to re- 
strain its indignation at Tolentino, when it had much more 
serious causes of complaint against the Holy See, it is still 
amore probable that it willdothe same now. While holding 
out these assurances, you will, at the same time, advance as 
rapidly as possible towards Rome : the great object is to keep 
your design secret till you are so near that city that the King 
vof Naples cannot prevent it. ‘When within two days’ march 
of Rome, menace the pope and all the members of the gov- 
ernment, in order to terrify them, and make them take to 
flight. Arrived in Rome, employ your whole influence to es- 
tablish a Roman republic.”—HaRbD., v., 221 

Berthier, however, was too much a man of honour to en- 
ter cordially into the revolutionary projects of the Directory. 
On the Ist of January, 1798, he wrote to Napoleon, “<T al- 
sways told you the command in Italy was not suited to me. 
i wish to extricate myself from revolutions. Four years? 
sservice in them in America, ten in France, is enough, gen- 
eral, Ishall ever be ready to combat as a soldier for my 
country, but have no desire to be mixed up with revolution- 
ary politics.”* It would appear that the Roman people gen- 
erally had no greater desire than he had to be involved in a 
revolution ; for, on the morning of his arrival at that city, he 
wrote to Napoleon, “I have been in Rome since this morn- 
ing, but L have found nothing but the utmost consternation 
among the inhabitants. One solitary patriot has appeared 
-at headquarters ; he offered to put at my disposition two thou- 
sand galley-slaves ; you may believe how I received that 
My farther presence here is useless, I beseech 
you to recall me; it is the greatest boon you can possibly 
confer upon esis Gate RA Napoleon, 10th of February, 

798—Corresp. Confid., iv., 510. t 
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ae ie himself of all his temporal author- 
ity. He replied, with the firmness of a martyr, 
“IT am prepared for every species of disgrace. 
As supreme pontiff, Iam resolved to die in the 
exercise of all my powers. You may employ 
force—you have the power to do So; but know 
that, though you may be masters of my body, you 
are not so of my soul. Free in the region where _ 
it is placed, it fears neither the events nor the 
sufferings of this life. I stand on the threshold 
of another world; there I shall be sheltered alike 
from the violence and impiety of this.” Force 
was soon employed to dispossess him of his au- 
thority ; he was dragged from the altar in his pal- 
ace, his repositories all ransacked and plundered, 
the rings even torn from his fingers, the whole ef- 
fects in the Vatican and Quirinal inventoried and 
seized, and the aged pontiff conducted, with only 
a few domestics, amid the brutal jests and sacri- 
legious songs of the French dragoons, into 'Tusca- 
ny, where the generous hospitality of the grand- 
duke strove to soften the hardships of his exile. 
But, though a captive in the hands of his ene. 
mies, the venerable old man still retained the su- 
preme authority in the Church. From his retreat 
in the convent of the Chartreuse, he yet guided the 
counsels of the faithful; multitudes fell on. their 
knees wherever he passed, and sought that bene- 
diction from a captive which they would, perhaps, 
have disregarded from a triumphant pontiff.* 

The subsequent treatment of this venerable 
man was as disgraceful to the Re- ; ‘ 
publican government as it was hon- be peli 
ourable to his piety and constancy towards bias 
as the head of the Church. Fear- He is removed 
ful that from his virtues and suffer- into France, 
ings he might have too much influ- 974 there dies. 
ence on the continent of Italy, he was: removed 
by their orders to Leghorn, in March, 1799, with 
the design of transferring him to Cagliari in 
Sardinia; and the English cruisers in the Medi- 
terranean redoubled their vigilance, in the gen- 
erous hope of rescuing the father of an opposite 
church from the persecution of his enemies. 
Apprehensiye of losing their prisoner, the French 
altered his destination, and forcing him to tray- 
erse, often during the night, the Apennines and 
the Alps in a rigorous season, he at length 
reached Valence, where, after an ill- Aug. 29, 1799 
ness of ten days, he expired, in the “"8'*”7*/"" 
eighty-second year of his age, and the twenty- 
fourth of his pontificate. The cruelty of the Di- 
rectory increased as he approached their domin- 
ions; all his old attendants were compelled to 
leave him, and the Father of the Faithful was 
allowed to expire, attended only by his confes- 
sor, Yet even in this disconsolate state he de- 
rived the highest satisfaction from the devotion 
and reverence of the people in the provinces of 
France through which he passed. Multitudes 
from Gap, Vizelle, and Grenoble flocked to the 
road to receive his benediction; and he frequent- 
ly repeated, with tears in his eyes,t the words of 
Scripture, “ Verily, I say unto you, I have not 
seen such faith, no, not in Israel.” 

But long before the pope had sunk under the 
persecution of his oppressors, Rome Byctematic 
had experienced the bitter fruits of aid abomina- 
Republican fraternization. Imme- ble pillage of 
diately after the entry of the French Rome by the 
troops commenced the regular and ~*~? ; 
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systematic pillage of the city. Not only the 
churches and the convents, but the palaces of the 
cardinals and of the nobility were laid waste. 
The agents of the Directory, insatiable in the 
pursuit of plunder, and merciless in the means 
of exacting it, ransacked every quarter within 
its walls, seized the most valuable works of art, 
and stripped the Eternal City of those treasures 
which had survived the Gothic fire and the ra- 
pacious hands of the Spanish soldiers. The 
bloodshed was much less, but the spoil collected 
incomparably greater, than at the disastrous sack 
which followed the death of the Constable Bour- 
bon. Almost all the great works of art which 
have, since that time, been collected throughout 
Europe, were then scattered abroad. ‘The spoli- 
ation exceeded all that the Goths or Vandals had 
effected. Not only the palaces of the Vatican, 
and the Monte Cavallo, and the chief nobility 
of Rome, but those of Castel Gandolfo, on the 
margin of the Alban Lake, of Terracina, the 
Villa Albani, and others in the environs of Rome, 
were plundered of every article of value which 
they possessed. The whole sacerdotal habits 
of the pope and cardinals were burned, in order 
to collect from the flames the gold with which 
they were adorned. The Vatican was stripped 
to its naked walls; the immortal frescoes of 
Raphael and Michael Angelo remained in solita- 
ry beauty amid the general desolation. A con- 
tribution of four millions in money, two millions 
in provisions, and three thousand horses, was im- 
posed on a city already exhausted by the enor- 
mous exactions it had previously undergone. 
Under the directions of the infamous commis- 
sary Haller, the domestic library, museum, fur- 
niture, jewels, and even the private clothes of 
the pope, were sold. Nor did the palaces of the 
Roman nobility escape devastation. The noble 
galleries of the Cardinal Braschi and the Cardi- 
nal York, the last relic of the Stuart line, under- 
went the same fate. Others, as those of the 
Chigi, Borghese, and Doria palaces, were res- 
cued from destruction only by enormous ran- 
soms. Everything of value that the treaty of 
Tolentino had left in Rome became the prey of 
Republican cupidity, and the very name of free- 
dom soon beeame odious, from the sordid and infa- 
mous crimes which were committed in its name.* 

Nor were the exactions of the French confined 
Confiscation ¢0 the plunder of palaces and church- 
of the whole eS. Eight cardinals were arrested 
Church prop- and sent to Civita Castellana, while 
se) in the pa- enormous contributions were levied 
paiterritones- on the papal territory, and brought 
home the bitterness of conquest to every poor 
man’s door. At the same time, the ample terri- 
torial possessions of the Church and the monas- 
teries were confiscated, and declared national 
property; a measure which, by drying up at 
once the whole resources of the affluent classes, 
precipitated into the extreme of misery the nu- 
merous poor who wefe maintained by their ex- 
penditure or fed by their bounty. All the re- 
spectable citizens and clergy were in fetters; 
and a base and despicable faction alone, among 
whom, to their disgrace be it told, were found 
fourteen cardinals, followed in the train of the 
oppressors ;t and at a public festival, returned 
thanks to God for the miseries they had brought 
upon their country. 


* Hard., vs, 244, 245, 249. Bot., ii., 465, 469, 470. Jom., 
x., 336, 337. Lac., xiv., 160, 161. i 

+ Bot., ii., 472, 473. Ann. Reg., 1798, 60,62 Jom. x., 
337, 338. Lac., xiv., 160, 161. 
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To such a height did the disorders rise, tha. 
they excited the indignation of the ,. |. aisor. 
army itself, albeit little scrupulous in gers excite 
general about the means by which even the im: 
plunder was acquired. ‘While the dignation ot 
agents of the Directory were thus en- the French 
riching themselves, and sullying the of 
name of France by unheard-of spoliation, the 
inferior officers and soldiers were suffering the 
greatest privations. For several months they 
had been without pay, their clothes were worn 
out, their feet bare, their knapsacks empty. In- 
dignant at the painful contrast which their condi-- 
tion offered to that of the civil agents, who were~ 
daily becoming richer from the spoils of the: 
city, and comparing their penury with the luxu- 
rious condition of the corps stationed in the Cis- 
alpine Republic, the officers and soldiers in and. 
around Rome broke out into open and unmeas- 
ured terms of vituperation. On the 24th Feb. 24 
of February a general meeting of all the veo 
officers, from the rank of captain downward,, 
was held in‘the Pantheon, at which an address: 
was agreed to by General Berthier, in which: 


they declared their detestation of the extortions: - 


which had been practised in Rome, protested. 
that they would no longer be.the instruments of” 
the ignominious wretches who had made such: 
a use of their valour, and insisted for immediate 
payment of their large arrears. The discon- 
tents soon wore so alarming an aspect, that Mas-- 
‘sena, who had assumed the command, ordered 
all the troops, excepting three thousand, to leave~ 
the capital. But they refused to obey; and an-. 
other meeting, at which still more Great mutiny- 
menacing language was used, hay- at Rome and: 
ing shortly after been held,* which Mantua. 

his soldiers refused to disperse, he was compellec 
to abandon the command and retire to Ancona,, 
leaving the direction of the army to General 
D’ Allemagne. 
Mantua raised the standard of revolt, and, re- 
solving to abandon Italy, had already fixed all 
their days’ march to Lyons and the banks of the 
Rhine.t 


* St. Cyr, Hist. Mil., i., 35,36. Ann. Reg., 1798, 60, 61. 


Jom., x., 338... Bot., ii., 470,471. Hard., v., 254, 

+ The remonstrance framed by the French army at this: 
great meeting in the Pantheon bears: “‘ The first cause of 
our discontent is regret that a horde of robbers, who have 
insinuated themselves into the confidence of the nation, 
should deprive us of our honour. These men enter the chief 
houses of Rome, give themselves out for persons authorized 
to receive contributions, carry off all the gold, jewels, and 
horses—in a word, every article of value they can find, with- 
out giving any receipts. This conduct, if it remains unpun- 
ished, is calculated to bring eternal disgrace on the French, 
nation in the eyes of the whole universe.’ We could furnish 
a thousand proofs of these assertions. The second cause is: 
the misery in which both officers and men are involved ; des- 
titute of pay for five months ; in want of everything. The 
excessive luxury of the officers of the staff affords a painful 
contrast to the naked condition of the general body of the: 
army. The third cause of the general discontent is the ar— 
rival of General Massena. The soldiers have not forgot the 
extortions and robberies he has committed wherever he has. 
been invested with the command. The Venitian territory, 
and, above all, Padua, is a district teeming with proofs of 
his immorality.”* In an address to Berthier from the offi- 
cers of the army, the expressions are still more ‘strong ; 
“The soldiers are in the utmost misery for wantt of pay. 
Many'millions are in the public chest ; three would dis- 
charge their arrears. We disavow in the sight of Heaven 
in whose temple we-are assembled, the crimes committed iw 
the city of Rome and the Ecclesiastical States ; we swear 
that we will no longer be the instruments of the wretches 
who have perpetrated them. We insist that the effects 
seized from various individuals, belonging to states with 
whom we are still at peace, be restored ; and, independeng 
of our pay, we persist in demanding justice upon the officia: 


Hard. v., 526, 


At the same time, the troops in: 
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The Roman populace, encouraged by these 
Revolt of the @issensions among their oppressors, 
Roman popu- deemed the opportunity favourable 
lace ; its rapid to shake off the yoke and recover 
Suppression. their independence, But they soon 
*jund that it is easier to invite an enemy within 
your walls than expel him when the gates are 
placed in his hands. The assemblages in Rome 
were soon dispersed with great slaughter by 
General D’Allemagne; and, collecting a few 
troops, he moved rapidly to Velletri and Castel 
Gandolfo, routed the insurgents who had occu- 
pied these posts, and struck such a terror into the 
inhabitants, that they quickly threw aside their 
arms, and abandoned all thoughts of farther re- 
sistance.* 

Meanwhile the work of revolution proceeded 
The wholepa- rapidly in the Roman states, The 
pal states are whole ancient institutions were sub- 


peed inte verted; the executive made to con- 
Constitution: sist of five consuls, after the model 


and alliance Of the French Directory; heavy con- 
with France. tributions and forced loans exacted 
from the wealthier classes; the legislative power 
vested in two chambers, chosen by the lowest 


“yanks, and the state divided into eight depart- 


ments. But, to preserve the entire dependance 
of this government on the French Directory, it 
was specially provided that an alliance, offensive 
and defensive, should immediately be concluded 
between the French and Roman republics; that 
no laws made by the Roman legislative bodies 
should either be promulgated or have force with- 
out the approval of the French general stationed 
at Rome; and that he might, of his own author- 
ity, enact such laws as might appear necessary, 
or were ordered by the French Directory. At 
the same time, edicts were published, prohibiting 
the nobles, under severe penalties, from dismiss- 
ing any of their domestics, or discontinuing any 
of their charitable donations, on account of the 
diminished or ruined state of their fortunes.t 
While the Roman states were thus undergoing 
Violent revo- fusion in the Revolutionary cruci- 
lutions effect- ble, the constitution of the Cisalpine 
ed bythe — Republic disappeared as rapidly as it 
Ceo had been formed. Towards the end 
public. 29th of March, a treaty was concluded at 
March, 1798. Paris between the French Republic 


- gnd elevated monsters, plunged night and day in luxury and 


debauchery, who have committed the robberies and spoliations 
in Rome.”—See St. Cyr, Hist. Mil., i., 282. d 

A singular occurrence took place at the revolt in Mantua, 
highly characteristic of the composition of the French army 
in Italy at this period. The chief of the twelfth demi-bri- 
gade, when endeavouring, sword in hand, to defend the 
standard with which he was intrusted, killed one of the 
grenadiers. His fellow-soldiers immediately exclaimed, 
We will not revenge our comrade; you are only doing 
your duty.” The chief of the fourteenth wishing, for the 
same reason, to resist the mutineers, they unscrewed their 
bayonets from their guns to prevent his being injured in the 
strife which ensued for its seizure. Not. a single officer was 
insulted or maltreated ; the battalions answered by unani- 
mous refusals all the exhortations of their officers to return 
to their duty, but the sentinels saluted the officers when 
trey passed, as if in a state of the most perfect subordina- 
tion. No acts of pillage followed the raising the standard 
of revolt, though the shops where it broke out were all open 
and unguarded. The soldiers were equally, as their breth- 
ren at Rome, loud in their condemnation of the officers and 
civil authorities, who had ‘¢ embezzled all the funds which 
should have gone to the payment of their arrears. In the 
midst of so much revolutionary profligacy and corruption, it 
is pleasing to have to record traits so honourable to the 
French army.—See Baraguay D’HILLIERS Report, 19th 
Feb., 1798—Corresp. Confid., iv., 517, 525, 168 

* Hard., v., Cea Low X. iP ms Reg., 1798, 

. Bot., ii, 470, é t. Cyr, i., 39, 48. 
ee Hard., v4 263, 275, Bot., ii., 474, 475. Ann, Reg., 
1798, 66. 
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and its infant offspring, by which it was stipu- 
lated that the Cisalpine should receive a French 
garrison of 22,000 infantry and 2500 cavalry, to 
be paid and clothed while there by the Italian 
Republic; and that, in case of war, they should 
mutually assist each other with all their forces. 
This treaty, which placed its resources entirely 
at the disposal of France, was highly unpopular 
in the whole Republic, and it was not without the 
utmost difficulty, and by the aid both of threats 
of arresting a large portion of their members, 
and unbounded promises in case of compliance, 
that the councils could be brought to ratify it. 
The Democratic spirit extended greatly in the 
country. Those chosen to the principal offices 
of government were all men of the most violent 
temperament, and a conspiracy was generally 
formed to emancipate themselves from French 
thraldom, and establish, instead of a Gallic yoke, 
real freedom. To curb this dangerous disposi- 
tion, the Directory sent Trouvé, a man of a de- 
termined character, to Milan, and his first care 
was to suppress, by measures of severity, the 
spirit of freedom which threatened to thwart the 
ambitious projects of the French government. 
With this view, the constitution of 
the Republic was violently changed 48 9) 1798. 


by the transalpine forces; the number of depu-' 


ties was reduced from 240 to 120, and'those only 
retained who were known to be devoted to the 
French government. After this violent revolu- 
tion, Trouvé, who was detested throughout all 
Lombardy, was recalled, and Brune and Fouché 
were successively sent in his stead; but all their 
efforts proved ineffectual to stem the torrent. 
The discontents went on continually increasing, 
and at length recourse was openly had to mili- 
tary force. On the morning of the 6th Descends 
of December, the Legislative Body Pee ® 1798. 
was surrounded with foreign bayonets; the sena~ 
tors opposed to the French interest expelled; 
several members of the Directory changed, and 


the government prostrated, as in France and’ 


Holland, by a military despotism. The Demo- 


cratic Constitution, established by Napoleon, was’ 


immediately annulled, and a new one established 
under ihe dictation of the French ambassador, in 
the formation of which no attention was paid to 
the liberties or wishes of the people.* 

These violent changes, introduced by the mere 
force of military power, occasioned p, pocsive dis- 
the utmost discontent in the Cisal- content exci- 
pine Republic, and contributed, more ted by these 
than anything that had yet occurred, changes in 
to cool the ardour of the Italian rev- Lombardy. 
olutionists. ‘“ This, then,” it was said, ‘is the 
faith, the fraternity, and the friendship which you 
have brought to us from France. ‘This is the 
liberty, the prosperity, which you boast of hay- 
ing established in Italy! What vast materials 
for eloquence do you afford to those who have 
never trusted in your promises! They will say 
that you never promised liberty to the Italians 
but in order that you might be the better enabled 
to plunder and oppress them; that under every 
project of reform were concealed new, and still 
more grievous chains; that gold, not freedom, is 
your idol; that that fountain of everything noble 
or generous is not made for you, nor you for it; 
finally, that the liberty of France consists entire- 
ly in words and speeches—in the howling of a 
frantic tribune, and the declamations of impu- 


’ * Bot., iii, 45, 58. Lac., xiv., 172. Th., x. 175, 177, 
Jom., x., 364, 365, 
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dent sophists. These changes, which, with your 
despotic power and so much unconcern, you have 
effected in the Cisalpine governments, will as- 
suredly prove the forerunner of the fall of your 
own republic,” *t 

While Lombardy was thus writhing under the 
The spoliation Withering grasp of the French Re- 
of the King of public, the King of Sardinia was 
Sardiuia is re- undergoing the last acts of humilia- 
solved on. tion from his merciless allies. The 
early peace which this monarch had concluded 
with their victorious general, the fidelity with 
which he had discharged his engagements, the 
firm support which the possession of his for- 
tresses had given to their arms, were unable to 
save him from spoliation. The Directory per- 
sisted in believing that a rickety republic, torn 
by intestine divisions, would be a more solid 
support to their power than a king who had de- 
voted his last soldier and his last gun to their ser- 
vice.t They soon found an excuse for subject- 
ing him finally to their power, and rewarding 
him for his faithful adherence to their cause 
by the forfeiture of all his continental domin- 
ions. 

After the unworthy descendant of Emmanuel 
Victor had opened the gates of Italy 
tions to which to France by the fatal cession of 
he had previ- the Piedmontese fortresses,§ his life 
ously been sub- had been a continual scene of mor- 
Sneren tification and humiliations. His 
territories were traversed in every direction by 
French columns, of whose approach he received 
no notification except a statement of the sup- 
plies required by them, which he was obliged to 
furnish gratuitously to the Republican commis- 
saries. He was compelled to banish all the 
emigrants from his dominions, and oppress his 
subjects by enormous contributions for the use 
of his insatiable allies; while the language of 
the Revolutionary clubs, openly patronised by 
the French ambassador and agents, daily became 
more menacing to the regal government. At 
length they threw off the mask. The insurgents 
of the valleys of the Tanaro and the Bormida 
assembled to the number of six thousand in the 
neighbourhood of Carrosio, supported by two 
thousand troops of the Ligurian Republic, who 
left Genoa at midday, with drums beating and 
the tricolour flag flying. Ginguene, the French 
ambassador, endeavoured to persuade the king, 
in the usual language of the Revolutionists, that 
there was no danger in conceding all the de- 
mands of the insurgents, but great in opposing 
any resistance to their wishes; and strongly 
urged the necessity, as a measure of security, 
of his placing the citadel of Turin in the hands 


Cruel humilia- 


* Bots, dtwpsee ab. Xi, 477; 178; 

+ Lucien Bonaparte did not hesitate, at Milan, to give 
vent to the same sentiments. ‘ Nothing,” said he, “ can 
excuse the bad faith which has characterized these trans- 
actions. ‘The innovations in the Cisalpine Republic, tend- 
ing, as they do, to abridge popular freedom by the excessive 
power they confer upon the Directory, especially the exclu- 
sive right.of proposing laws, are worthy of eternal condem- 
nation. Nations, disgusted at last with the vain and empty 
name of liberty which France is continually resounding in 
their ears, and with the constitutions given to them one day 
only to be taken away the next, will finally conceive a well- 
founded detestation of the Republic, and prefer their former 
submission to a sovereign.” —BoTTa, il., 53. 

{ Jom., x., 365. 

4 The magnitude of the obligation thus conferred by 
Piedmont on France was fully admitted by the Directory. 
«« Never,” said they, on congratulating Charles Emmanuel 
on his accession to the throne, ‘never will France forget 
the obligations which she owes to the Prince of Piedmont.” 
—HARD., vii., 72, 
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of a French garrison; while the Ligurian Re- 
public resolutely refused any passage for the 
Piedmontese troops through that part of their 
territories which required to be passed before the 
insulated district of Carrosio could be reached. 
This was soon followed by a me- 5... 10, 1798. 
nacing proclamation, in which they 

declared their resolution to support the insur- 
gents to the utmost of their power; while the 
French ambassador continued to insist for a 
complete pardon of these rebels, on condition of 
their laying down their arms, and, above all, the 
immediate surrender of the citadel of ‘Turin. 
When the troops of Piedmont approached the 
Ligurian territory to attack the rebels in Carro- 
sio, the French ambassador forbade them to pass 
the frontier, lest they should violate the neutrali- 
ty of the allied Republic. Notwithstanding this, 
they came up with the united forces gy cessful in- 
of the insurgents and Genoese, and trigues of the 
defeated them in two engagements, Republicans, — 
with such loss that it was evident who get hold 
their total overthrow was at hand. % T2"™- 
The Directory now threw off the mask; they 
retended that a conspiracy had been discovered 
or renewing the Sicilian Vespers with all the 
French in Piedmont, and, as a test of the king 
not being involved in the design, insisted on the 
immediate cession of the citadel of Turin. 
Pressed on all sides, threatened with insurrec- 
tion in his own dominions, and menaced with 
the whole weight of Republican vengeance, the 
king at length submitted to their de- 
mands; and that admirable fortress, edges a 
the masterpiece of Vauban, which had stood, a 
century before, the famous siege which enabled 
the Austrian forces, under Eugene, to advance 
to its relief, and terminated in the expulsion of 
the French from ‘Italy, was yielded without a 
struggle to their arms.* 

The surrender of this impregnable fortress put 

the King of Sardinia entirely at the Thekingis 
mercy of the French troops. He was reduced to 


no longer permitted the semblance 4 prisoner. - 


even of regal authority ; French guards attend- 
ed him on all occasions, and, under the sem- 
blance of respect, kept him a state prisoner in 
his own palace; while-the ambassadors of the 
other powers, deeming Piedmont now a French 
province, wrote to their respective sovereigns 
requesting to be recalled from Turin, where the 
French ambassador was now the real sovereign. 
The Ropes generals improved the time to 
reduce the unhappy monarch to despair. They 
loaded all his ministers, civil and military, with 
accusations, and insisted on their dismissal from 
his court and capital; forced him to abandon all 
proceedings against the insurgents of every de- 
scription; new-modelled the government accord- 
ing to their Republican ideas, and compelled him 
to deliver up all the places he had taken from the 
Genoese Republic.t 
For a few months this shadow of authority 
uk g Se a the king; but at length yy, 3, at length 
plete dethronement was forced to abdi- 
effected. He was charged with hay- cate, and retire 
ing, in his secret correspondence ‘? Sardina. 
with Vienna, allowed a wish to escape him that 
he might soon be delivered from his imperious 
allies, and only made his peace with the Direc- 
tory by the immediate payment of 8,000,000 


* Ann. Reg., 1798, 121, 122. Bot., iii. 
wt meg A , 121, ot., lii., 63, 105. Lac., 
a Ann. Reg., 1798, 122, Bot., iii., 112, 115. Lac., xiv., 
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francs, or £350,000, When the Roman Repub- 
lic was invaded by the Neapolitans, he was or- 
dered to furnish the stipulated contingent of eight 
thousand men; and this was agreed to. The 
Dee. 8, 1798 surrender of the royal arsenals was 

ee next demanded; and during the dis- 
cussion of that demand, the French, under Jou- 
bert, treacherously commenced hostilities.* No- 
varra, Suza, Coni, and Alexandria were sur- 
prised; a few battalions who attempted to resist 
were driven into Turin, where the king, having 
drained the cup of misery to the dregs, was com- 
pelled to resign all his continental dominions, 
which were immediately taken possession of by 
the French authorities. A fugitive from his 
capital, the ill-fated monarch left his Sais by 
torchlight during the night, and owed his safe 
retreat to the island of Sardinia to the generous 
efforts of Talleyrand, then ambassador at Turin, 
who protected him from the dangers which threat- 
ened his life. A provisional government was 
immediately established in Turin, composed of 
twenty-five of the most violent of the Democratic 


party, while Grouchy seized hold of the treasury, 


arsenals, and fortresses of the kingdom, and pub- 
jished a proclamation, denouncing the pain of 


* Recovering, in the last extremity, a portion of the cour- 
age which, if earlier exerted, might have averted their fate, 
the Piedmontese cabinet at this crisis prepared a manifesto, 
which the Directory instantly and carefully suppressed. It 
bore: ‘* The Piedmontese government, in the anxious wish 
of sparing its subjects the misfortunes which threatened it, 
has acceded to all the demands of the French Republic, 
both in contributions, clothing, and supplies for the army 
of Italy, though greatly exceeding the engagements which 
it had contracted, and which were so burdensome as entire- 
ly to exhaust the royal treasury.- His majesty has even 
gone so far as to agree to place in their hands the citadel of 
Turin ; and the very day on which it was demanded, he 
gave orders for the furnishing of the contingent stipulated 
by the treaty. At the same moment, he despatched a mes- 
senger to Paris to negotiate concerning other demands, 
which were inadmissible—in particular, the surrender of all 
the arsenals. But in the midst of these measures, the com- 
mander of the French garrison in the citadel of Turin vio- 
lently seized possession of the towns of Novarra, Alexandria, 
Chivasso, and Suza. His majesty, profoundly afflicted at 
these events, feels it his duty to declare thus publicly that 
he has faithfully performed all his engagements to France, 
and given no provocation whatever to the disastrous events 
which threaten his kingdom.” Grouchy, the French gen- 
eral, forced the king to suppress this proclamation, threat- 
ening to bombard him in his own palace in case of refusal,* 

The unworthy intrigues, falsehoods, and menaces by which 
the resignation of the throne was forced upon the king, are 
thus detailed by the same general in his secret report to the 
Directory: ‘‘ The moment had now arrived when all the 
springs which I had prepared were to be put in motion. At 
this crisis, an envoy came to me from the king; he was a 
man to be gained, and was so; other persons were also cor- 
rupted, but the great difficulty was, that these propositions 
all emanated from the king, and that no writing reached 
me, so that in no event could I be disavowed. Circumspec- 
tion was the more necessary, as war was not yet declared 
against the King of Sardinia, and it was necessary to act so 
that his resignation might appear to be voluntary. I con- 
fined myself to threatening the envoy, and sent him out of 
she citadel. Meanwhile, my secret agents were incessantly 
at work ; the envoy returned to me ; I announced the arrival 
of columns which had not yet come up, and informed him that 
the hour of vengeance had arrived, that Turin was sur- 
rounded on all sides, that escape was impossible, and that 
«unqualified submission alone remained. The Council of 
State had sat all the morning ; my hidden emissaries there 
had carried their point. The conditions I exacted were 
agreed to. I insisted, as an indispensable preliminary, that 
all the Piedmontese troops which had been assembled in 
Turin for a month past should be dismissed ; in presence of 
Clausel, the king signed the order, and after eight hours of 
farther altercation, the same officer compelled him to sign 
the whole articles which I had required.”—See HarD., vil., 
118, 120. See also the Resignation, correctly given in Harp., 
vii., 122, et seg. The French general made the king dis- 
avow the proclamation already quoted, of which some copies 
had been printed. 


* Hard., vii., 117, 
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death against whoever had a pound of powder or 
a gun in his possession, and declaring that any 
nobles who might engage in an insurrection 
should be arrested, sent to France, and have half 
their goods confiscated.* 

While these events were in progress in the 
north of Italy, war had arisen and a ; 
kingdom been overthrown in the south pebus of 
of the peninsula. Naples, placed on \? 
the edge of the revolutionary volcano since the 
erection of the States of the Church intoa separate 
republic, had viewed with the utmost alarm the 
progress of the Democratic spirit in its dominions; 
and on the occupation of Rome by the French 
troops, thirty thousand men were stationed in the 
mountain passes on the frontier, in the belief 
that an immediate invasion was intended. These 
apprehensions were not diminished by the ap- 
pearance of the expedition to Egypt in the Medi- 
terranean, the capture of Malta, and the vicinity 
of so large a force to the coasts of Naples. Right. 
ly judging, from the fate of the other states in 
Italy, that their destruction was unavoidable, 
either from internal revolution or external vio- 
lence, if measures were not taken to avert the 
danger, the Neapolitan cabinet augmented their 
military establishment, and secretly entered into 
negotiations with Austria, whose disposition to 
put a stop to the farther encroachments of France: 
was obvious from their occupation of the Grisons, 
for the purpose of concerting measures for their 
common defence. The French aimbassador, 
Garat, a well-known Republican, in vain en- 
deavoured to allay their apprehensions, but, at 
the same time, smiled at the feeble military force 
with which they hoped to arrest the conquerors 
of Arcola and Rivoli.t : 

Considered merely with reference to the num- 
ber and equipment of its forces, the “ 
Neapolitan monarchy was by no- 
means to be despised, and was ca- 
pable, apparently, of interfering with decisive 
effect in the approaching struggle between 
France and Austria in the Italian peninsula. 
Its infantry consisted of thirty thousand regular 
soldiers and fifteen thousand militia; the artille- 
ry, organized by French officers, was on the best 
possible footing; and the cavalry had given 
proof of its efficiency in the actions on the Po, in 
the commencement of the campaign of 1796. 
Forty thousand men were ordered to be added to 
the army, to carry it to the war establishment, 
and the militia to be quadrupled. But these en- 
ergetic measures were never carried into full ex- 
ecution; notwithstanding the imposition of heavy 
taxes, and liberal donations from the nobility 
and clergy, insurmountable difficulties were ex- 
perienced in the levying and equipping so large 
a body of troops; and the effective forces of the 
monarchy never exceeded sixty thousand men, 
of which one third were required to garrison the 
fortresses on the frontier. These troops, such 
as they were, appeared deficient in military 
spirit; the officers, appointed by court intrigue, 
had lost all the confidence of the soldiers; and 
the discipline, alternately carried on on the Ger- 
man and Spanish systems, was in the most de- 
plorable state. To crown the whole, the com- 
mon men, especially in the infantry, were desti- 
tute of courage: a singular circumstance in the 
descendants of the Samnites, but which has in~ 


Their military 
preparations, 
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variably been the disgrace of the Neapolitan 
amny since the fall of the Roman Empire.* 

The French commenced their -revolutionary 

measures in Naples by requiring the 
ae ad immediate liberation of all those of 
the Democratic party who were con- 
fined for political offences; and though this de- 
mand was highly obnoxious to the court, .yet 
such was the terror inspired by the French arms 
that they were obliged to comply. Meanwhile, 
intrigues of every kind were set on foot by the 
French agents in the Neapolitan territories ; the 
insolence of their ambassador knew no bounds; 
the grossest libels were daily published in the 
Roman papers, under the direction of the French 
generals, against the queen and the royal fami- 
ly ;+ and a general military survey made of the 
Neapolitan frontiers, and transmitted to the Di- 
rectory at Paris. 

During these revolutionary measures, how- 
The court en. CVEr; the French were daily aug- 
ters into se: Menting their forces at Rome, and 
eret engage- making preparations for offensive 
ments with operations ; and the cabinet of Na- 
RS ples was warned not to put any re- 
liance on so distant a power as Austria, as the 
French in the Ecclesiastical States would be ade- 
quate to the conquest of Naples before the impe- 
rial troops could pass the Po. But the court 
were firm; the military preparations were con- 
tinued with unabated vigour, and a treaty, offen- 

sive and defensive, was concluded with 
Aug. 10. the emperor, by which the: King of Na- 
ples was to be assisted, in the event of an inva- 
sion, by a powerful army of Austrians. It was 
no part of the first design of the Neapolitans to 
commence hostilities, but to wait till the Repub- 
licans were fully engaged with the Imperialists 
on the Adige, when it was thought their forces 
might act with effect in the centre of the penin- 
sula.t 

Matters were in this inflammable state in the 
Aug. 20, 1799. kingdom of Naples when the intelli- 
‘And are en- gence arrived of the glorious victory 
couraged to of the Nile, and the total destruction 
resist by the of the French fleet on the shores of 
ee of the Beypt. The effect produced over 

all Europe, but especially in Italy, 
by this great event, was truly electrical. It was 
the first decisive defeat which the French had 
experienced since the rise of the Republic; it 
annihilated their naval power in the Mediterra- 
nean, left Malta to its fate, and, above all, seem- 
ed to banish Napoleon and his victorious troops 
forever from the scene of European warfare. 
The language of humiliation and despondency 
was everywhere laid aside; loud complaints of 
the perfidy and extortion of the French armies 
became universal; and a giddy multitude, who 
had recently hailed their approach with tumult- 
uous shouts of joy, taught by bitter experience, 
now prepared to salute, with still louder accla- 
mations, those who should deliver them from 
their yoke.§ 

The enthusiasm of Naples was already very 
On Nelson’s great, when the arrival of Nelson 
arrival at Na- With his victorious fleet at that port 
ples, they _ raised it tothe highest possible pitch. 
rashily resolve He was received with more than re- 
on Rostm™ues- gal honours; the king and the queen 
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went out to meet him in the bay; the immense 
and ardent population of the capital rent the air 
with their acclamations; and the shores of Po- 
silippo were thronged with crowds anxious to 
catch a glance of the conqueror of the Nile. 
The remonstrances of the French ambassador 
were unable to restrain the universal joy; the 
presence of the British admiral was deemed a 
security against every danger—a signal for the 
resurrection of the world against its oppressors. 
In vain Ariola, and the more prudent counsellors 
of the king, represented the extreme peril of at- 
tacking, with their inexperienced forces, the vet- 
erans of France before the Austrians were ready 
to support them on the Adige; these wise. re- 
monstrances were disregarded, and the war par- 
ty, at the head of which were the queen and 


Lady Hamilton, the wife of the English ambas- - 


sador, succeeded in producing a determination 
for the immediate commencement of hostilities.* 
Though irritated to the last degree at the deter- 
mined stand which the King of Naples had made 
against their revolutionary designs, and the 
open joy his subjects had testified at‘their disas- 
ters, the French were by no means desirous at 
this time to engage in immediate warfare with a 
new opponent. The battle of the Nile, and con- 
sequent isolation of their bravest army and best 
general, had greatly damped the arrogance of 
their former presumption : their finances were in 
an inextricable state of confusion ; the soldiers, 
both at Rome and Mantua, had lately mutinied 
from want of pay; and the forces of Austria, 
supported, as it was foreseen they would be, by 
those of Russia, were rapidly increasing both in 
numbers and efficiency. In these circumstances, 
it was their obvious policy to temporize, and de- 
lay the overthrow of the Neapolitan monarchy 
till the great levies they were making in France 
were ready to take the field, and keep in check 
the imperial forces on the Adige till the work of 
revolution in the south of Italy was completed.t 
Meanwhile the affiliated republics were called 
on to take their full:share of the bur--nsrce.levied 
dens consequent upon their alliance by the French 
with France. Every man in Switz- in the.affilia- 
erland capable of bearing arms, ‘¢¢ republies. 
from sixteen to forty-five years of age, was put 
in requisition; the King of Sardinia compelled 
to advance 8,000,000 frances; the Cisalpine Re- 
public assessed at a loan of 24,000,000 francs or 
£1,000,000 sterling, and required to put its whole 
contingent at the disposal of France; and a fresh 
contribution of 12,000,000 francs imposed on the 
Roman territory, besides having assignats issued 
on the security of ecclesiastical estates.t 
Previous to the commencement of hostilities, 
the Neapolitan government had re- Mack takes 
quested the Austrians to send them the command 
some general capable of directing the in Naples. 
movements of the large force which they had‘in 
readiness to take the field. The Aulic Council 
sent General Mack, an officer who stood high at 
Vienna in the estimation of military men, but 
who, though skilled in sketching out plans of a 
campaign on paper, and possessed of considera- 
ble talent in strategetical design, was totally des- 
titute of the’ penetration and decision. requisite 
for success in the field. Nelson at once saw 
through his character. ‘‘ Mack,” said he, “can- 
not travel without five carriages. I have form- 
ed my opinion of him: would to God that I may 
bidbaier sd rae ai IES cash uinmae alu AN 
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{be mistaken!” An opinion which, to the dis- 
grace of Austria, was too literally verified in the 
-events at Ulm, which have given a mournful 
celebrity to his name.* ~ 
For long the Directory persisted in the belief 
Dispersed sit- that the Neapolitans would never 
uation of the venture to take the field till the Aus- 
French troops. trian forces were ready to support 
them, which it was known would not be the case 
till the following spring. They had done no- 
thing, accordingly, towards concentrating their 
troops; and when there could no longer be any 
doubt that war was about to commence, their 
only resource was to send Championnet to take 
the command of the army in the environs of 
Rome. He found them dispersed 
Nov. 20,1798. Over a surface of sixty Pacaes 
Macdonald, with 6000, lay at Terracina, and 
guarded the narrow defile betwixt its rocks and 
the Mediterranean Sea; Casa Bianca, with the 
left wing, 5000 strong, occupied the reverse of the 
Apennines towards Ancona; in the centre, Gen- 
-eral Lemoine, with 4000 men, was stationed at 
Teri, and watched the central defiles of the 
Apennines, while 5000 were in the neighbour- 
-hood of Rome.. Thus 20,000 men were stretch- 
ved across the peninsula from sea to sea, while 
-double that number of Neapolitans were concen- 
trated in the environs of Capua, ready to separate 
and overwhelm them. This was rendered the 
more feasible, as the bulk of the Neapolitan forces 
advanced in the Abruzzi had passed, by a con- 
siderable distance, the Republicans at Rome and 
Terracina. Circumstances never occurred more 
favourable to a decisive stroke, had the Neapoli- 


_tan generals possessed capacity to undertake, or 


their soldiers courage to execute it.t 


Mack began his operations on the 23d of No- 


Nov. 23, 1798, Vember; but, instead of profiting by 
‘Mack com- _ the dispersion of the French force, to 
mences hostil- throw an overwhelming mass upon 
aties their centre, detach and surround the 
wight wing and troops at Rome, which were so 
far advanced as almost to invite his seizure, he 
.divided his forces into five columns, to enter the 
Roman territory by as many different points of 
-attack. A corps of seven thousand infantry and 
six hundred horse was destined to advance along 
the shores of the Adriatic towards Ancona; two 
athousand men were directed against ‘Terni and 
Foligno; the main body, under Mack in person, 
-consisting of twenty thousand infantry and four 
thousand cavalry, was moyed forward, through 


the centre of the Peninsula, by Valmontone,:on |* 


Frescati, while eight thousand infantry and three 
hundred cavalry advanced by Terracina and the 
Pontine Marshes on Albano and Rome, and five 
-thousand men were embarked on board some of 
Lord Neison’s ships, to be landed at Leghorn, and 
.effect-a diversion in the rear of the enemy.t 
The overwhelming force which was directed 
“The Neapol- against Frescati, and which threaten- 
itans enter ed to separate the Republicans sta- 
Rome. tioned there from the remainder of the 
army, obliged Championnet to evacuate Rome 
and concentrate his forces at Terni, and the King 
of Naples made his triumphal entry into that city 
on the 29th. Such, however, was the state of 
discipline of his troops, that they fell into confu- 
sion merely from the fatigues of the march and 
the severity of the rains, and arrived in as great 
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disorder at the termination of a few days’ ad- 
vance as if they had sustained a disastrous re- 
treat. While Mack was reorgani- ¥ 
zing his battalions at Rome, General Nov: 2% 1798. 
Lemoine succeeded in surrounding and making 
prisoners the corps of two thousand men which 
advanced against Terni, while Giustini, who 
commanded another little column in the centre, 
was driven over the mountains to the main body 
on the banks of the Tiber. ‘The corps which ad- 
vanced against Ancona, after some trifling suc- 
cess, was thrown back about the same time 
within the Neapolitan frontier.* 

These successes, and the accounts he received 
of the disordered state of the main qo. ate ey- 
body of the enemy’s forces at Rome, Srievhees de- 
encouraged Championnet to keep his feated when 
ground on the southern slope of the @dvancing 
Apennines. Stationing, therefore, ‘her 
Macdonald, with a large force, at Civita. Cas- 
tellana, the ancient Veii, a city surrounded by 
inaccessible precipices, he hastened himself 
to Ancona to accelerate the formation of the 
parks of artillery, and the organization of the re- 
serves of the army. This distribution of his 
forces exposed the troops of Civita Castellana to 
the risk of being cut off by an irruption, in force, 
of the enemy upon the line of their retreat at 
Terni; but the Republicans had not to contend 
either with the genius or the troops of Napoleon. 
Mack, persisting in the system of dividing his 
torces, exposed them to defeat from the veterans 
of France at every point of attack, and, in truth, 
their character was such that by no possible ex- 
ertions could they be brought to face the enemy. 
One of his columns, commanded by the Cheva- 
lier Saxe, destined to turn Civita Castellana on 
the left, was attacked at the Bridge of Borghetto, 
over the Tiber, by Kniazwitz, at the head of three 
thousand of the Polish legion, and totally defeat- 
ed, with the loss of all its artillery. The other, 
intended to turn it on the right, encountered the 
advanced guard of Macdonald near Nepi, and 
was speedily routed, with the loss of two thou- 
sand prisoners, all its baggage, and fifteen pieces 
of artillery. In the centre, Marshal Deo: 1908 
Bourcard in vain endeavoured to force ~°°*?*‘*** 
the Bridge of Rome, thrown over the chasm on 
the southern side of Civita Castellana; and at 
length Mack, finding both his wings defeated, 
withdrew his forces, and began to meditate a new 
design to dislodge his antagonists from their for- 
midable position.t 

Instructed by this disaster, both in regard to 
the miserable quality of his OWN fresh disas- 
troops and the ruinous selection he ters of the 
had made of the point of attack, Neapolitans. 
Mack resolved upon a different disposition of 
his forces. Leaving, therefore, Marshal Bour- 
card, with four thousand men, in front of Civita 
Castellana, he transported the main body of his 
army to the other bank of the Tiber, with the de- 
sign of overwhelming Lemoine in the central 
and important position of Terni. This move- 
ment, which, if rapidly executed with steady 
troops, might have been attended with decisive 
success, became, from the slowness with which 
it was performed, and the wretched quality of 
the soldiers to whom it was intrusted, the source 
of irreparable disasters. General Metch, m6 
who commanded his advanced guard, rf 
five thousand strong, having descended from the 
mountains and surprised Otricoli, was soon as- 
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sailed there by General Mathieu and driven 
back to Calvi, where he was thrown into such 
consternation by the arrival of Kniazwitz on his 
flank with fifteen hundred. men, that he laid 
down his arms with four thousand men,* though 
both the attacking columns did not exceed three 
thousand five hundred. 

After this check, accompanied with such dis- 
graceful conduct on the part of the 
troops, Mack despaired of success, and 
instantly commenced his retreat to- 
wards the Neapolitan frontier. The King of 
Naples hastily left Rome in the night, and fled in 
the utmost alarm to his own capital, while Mack 
retired with all his forces, abandoning the Eccle- 
siastical States to their fate. Championnet vig- 

orously pursued the retiring column ; the 
Dec. 12. French troops entered Rome; and Gen- 
eral Damas, cut off with three thousand men 
from the main body, and driven to Orbitello, 
concluded a convention with Kellerman, by 
which it was agreed that they should evacuate the 
Tuscan States without being considered as pris- 
oners of war. Seventeen days after the opening 
of the campaign, the Neapolitan troops were ex- 
pelled at all points from the ecclesiastical terri- 
tory; Rome was again in the hands of the Re- 
publicans ; eighteen thousand veterans had driv- 
en before them forty thousand men, splendidly 
dressed and abundantly equipped, but destitute 
ofall the discipline and courage requisite to ob- 
tain success in war.t 

Such was the terror inspired by these disas- 
The Neapoli- ‘Fs, that the court of Naples did 
tan court take Not conceive themselves in safety 


Retreat of 
Mack. 


refuge on even in their own capital. On the 
board the En- Qist of December, the royal family, 
glish fleet, 


during the night, withdrew on board 
Nelson’s fleet and embarked for Sicily, taking 
with them the most valuable effects in the palace 
at Naples and Caserta, the chief curiosities in 
the museum of Portici, and above a million in 
specie from the public treasury. The inhabi- 
Dec. 21, 1798, t@0ts of the capital were thrown into 
“~~ the utmost consternation when they 
learned in the morning that the royal family and 
ministers had all fied, leaving to them the bur- 
den of maintaining a disastrous and ruinous con- 
test with France. Nothing, of course, could be 
expected from the citizens when the leaders of 
the state had been the first to show the example 
of desertion. The revolutionary spirit immedi- 
ately broke out in the Democratical part of the 
community; rival authorities were constituted, 
the dissensions of party paralyzed the efforts of 
the few who were attached to their country, and 
everything seemed to promise an easy victory to 
the invaders.t 
Meanwhile, Championnet was engaged in prep- 
Championnet arations for the conquest of Naples; 
resolves to m- an object which, considered in a 
vade Naples. ynilitary point of view, required lit- 
tle more than vigour and capacity, but which, 
politically, could not fail to be highly injurious 
to the interests of France, by the demonstration it 
would afford of the insatiable nature of the spirit 
of propagandism by which its government was 
actuated, and the dispersion of its military force 
over the whole extent of the peninsula which it 
would produce. The sagacity of Napoleon was 
aici Laie 2 OEE oP’ ee 
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never more clearly evinced than in the resistance 
which he made to the tempting offers made to 
him in his first campaign for the conquest of 
Rome; and the wisdom of his resolution was 
soon manifested by the disastrous effects which 
followed the extension of the French forces into 
the extremity of Naples, when they had the 
whole weight of Austria to expect on the 
Adige.* 

Untaught by the ruinous consequences of an. 
undue dispersion of force by the Aus- 
trian commander, Championnet fell in- 
to precisely the same error in the inva- ; 
sion of Naples. He had at his disposal, after de-~ 
ducting the garrisons of Rome and Ancona, 
twenty-one thousand infantry and two thousand 
cavalry, having received considerable re-enforce - 
ments from the north of Italy since the contest. 
commenced. 
columns: on the extreme right, Rey, with two: 
thousand five hundred infantry and eight hun- 
dred cavalry, was ordered to advance by the: 
Pontine Marshes to Terracina, while Macdon- 
ald, with seven thousand foot and. three hundred 
horse, pushed forward to Ciprano; Lemoine, . 
with four thousand infantry and two hundred 
cavalry, was directed to move upon Sulmona;: 
while seven thousand infantry and two hundred. 
horse, under Duhesme, ascended the course of 
the Pescara to Popoli, where they were to effect 
their junction with the division of Lemoine.. 
The object of these complicated movements was. 
to assemble a formidable force in front of Capua. 
and along the stream of the Volturnus; but the: ~ 
difficulty of uniting the different columns after a. 
long march in a mountainous and rugged coun- 
try was so great, that, had they been opposed by 
an enemy of skill and resolution, they would 
have experienced the fate of Wurmser when he 
divided his army in presence of Napoleon on the: 
opposite sides of the Lake of Guarda.t 

Notwithstanding their perilous dispersion of 
force, the invading army at allpoints __ ae 
met with surprising success. On ie surpising: 
approaching the Neapolitan territo- i 
ry, they found Mack posted with twenty-five 
thousand men in a strong position behind the: 
Volturnus, stretching from Castella Mare to- 
Scaffa di Cajazzo; having Capua, with its for- 
midable ramparts, in the centre, and both its 
wings covered by a numerous artillery. But no-. 
thing could induce the Neapolitan troops to: 
withstand the enemy. After a sharp skirmish, 
their advanced guard abandoned the wooded 
cliffs of Itri, fled through their almost impregna-- 
ble thickets to Gaeta, the strongest place in the» 
Neapolitan dominions, which surrendered with 
its garrison, three thousand six hundred strong,.. 
on the first summons of General Rey, with an 
inferior force. 'The troops onthe left, behind the- 
Volturnus, seized with an unaccountable panic,. 
at the same time abandoned their position and. 
artillery, and fled for refuge under the cannon of 
Capua. » Thither they were pursued in haste by 
Macdonald’s division; but the cannon of the 
ramparts opened upon them so terrible a fire of 
grapeshot, that they were repulsed with great. 
slaughter; and had the Neapolitan cavalry obey- 
ed Mack’s order to charge at that critical mo- 
ment, that division of the French army would 
have been totally destroyed.t 

But, though the junction of the divisions of: 
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Critical situa. Rey and Macdonald, and the cap- 
tion of Cham- ture of Gaeta, gave Championnet a 
pionnet in front solid footing on the great road from 
of Capua. Rome to Naples, in front of the Vol- 
turnus, his situation was daily becoming more 
critical. For more than a week no intelligence 
had been received from the other divisions of the 
army ; the detachments sent out to gain intelli- 


-gence found all the mountain passes in the in- 


terior of the Abruzzi choked up with snow, and 
the villages in a state of insurrection; Itri, Fon- 
di, and all the posts in the rear of the army, soon 
fell into the hands of the peasants, who evinced 
a courage which afforded a striking contrast to 
the pusillanimity of the regular forces ; and the 
victorious division was insulated in the midst of 
its conquests. At the same time, the insurrec- 
tion spread with the utmost rapidity in the whole 
Terra di Lavoro; a large assemblage of armed 
peasants collected at Sessa, the bridge over the 
‘Volturnus was broken down, and all the insula- 
Tan 61999 ted detachments of the army attacked 
ane with a fury very different from the 
languid operations of the regular forces. Had 
Mack profited by his advantages, and made a 
vigorous attack with his whole centre upon Mac- 
donald’s division, there is reason to think that, not- 
withstanding the pusillanimity of his troops, he 
might have forced them to a disastrous retreat.* 
But the Austrian general had now lost all con- 
: fidence in the forces under his com- 
sel ple mand, and the vacillation of the 
stice, which is provisional government at Naples 
gladly accept- gave him no hopes of receiving sup- 
39 port from the rear in the event of dis- 
aster. An attempt against the mountains of Ca- 
jazzo with a few battalions failed; Damas had 
not yet arrived with the troops from Tuscany ; 
of nine battalions, routed at the passage of the 
Volturnus, none but the officers had entered Na- 
les, and he was aware that a powerful party, 
aving ramifications in his own camp, was de- 
sirous to take advantage of the vicinity of the 
French army to overturn the monarchy. Ren- 
dered desperate by these untoward circumstan- 
ces, he resolved to make the most of the critical 
situation of the invaders by proposing an armi- 
stice, The situation of Championnet was be- 
woo come so hazardous, from the failure 
Jan. 11, 1799. oF provisions and the increasing bold- 
ness of the insurgents, that the proposal was ac- 
cepted with joy, and an armistice for two months 
was agreed to, on condition that 2,500,000 francs 
should be paid in fifteen days, and the fortresses 
of Capua, Acerra, and Benevento delivered up 
to the French forces. Thus, by the extraordina- 
ry pusillanimity of the Italian troops, was the 
French general delivered from a situation all but 
hopeless, and an army, which ran the most im- 
minent danger of passing through the Caudine 
Forks, enabled to dictate a glorious peace to its 
enemies. Shortly after the conclusion of the 
zonyention,t Mack, disgusted with the conduct of 
his soldiers, and finding that they were rapidly 
melting away by desertion, resigned the com- 
mand and retired to Naples. ; 
The intelligence of this armistice excited the 
utmost indignation among the populace of that 
capital, whose inhabitants, like all others of 


. Greek descent, were extremely liable to vivid im- 


pressions, and totally destitute of the information 
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requisite to form a correct judgment ,9:¢.4: 

on the chance of success. "Phe dis- wien eal 

content was raised to the highest pitch cites among 

by the arrival of the French commis- the Neapoli- 

saries appointed to receive pay- ‘*" Populace 

ment of the first instalment of the contribution 
stipulated by the convention. The popular in- 
dignation was now worked up to a perfect fury ;, 
the lazzaroni flew to arms; the regular troops 
refused to act against the insurgents: the cry 
arose that they had been betrayed by the viceroy, 
the general, and the army; and the people, as- 
sembling in multitudes, exclaimed, ‘‘ Long live 
our holy faith! long live the Neapolitan people!” 
In the midst of the general confusion, the vice- 
roy and the provisional government fled to Sici- 
ly; for three days the city was a prey to all the 
horrors of anarchy; and the tumult was only ap- 
peased by the appointment of Prince Moliterno: 
and the Duke of Bocca Romana as chiefs of the 
insurrection, who engaged to give it a direction. 
that might save the capital from the ruin with 
which it was threatened.* 

Meanwhile, the divisions in the Abruzzi hav 
ing fortunately effected their junc- 4 qvyance of the 
tion with the main army on the Vol- French against. 
turnus, Championnet advanced in Naples. 
three, columns, with all his forces, towards Na- 
ples, while Mack, whose life was equally threat- 
ened by the furious lazzaroni and his own sol-- 
diers, sought safety in the French camp. Cham- 
pionnet had the generosity:to leave him his 
sword, and treat.him with the hospitality due to- 
his misfortunes: an admirable piece of courtesy, 
which the Directory showed they were incapa-~ 
ble of appreciating, by ordering him to be detain- 
eda prisoner of war. As the French army ap- 
proached Naples, the fury of the parties at each 
other increased in violence, and the insurrection 
of the lazzaroni assumed a more formidable 
character. Distrusting all their leaders of rank 
or property, whose weakness had, in truth, proved. 
that they were unworthy of confidence, they de- 
posed Prince Moliterno and the Duke of Bocca 
Romana, and elected two simple lazzaroni, Pag- 
gio and Michel le Fou, to be their leaders. » Al- 
most all the shopkeepers and burghers, however, 
being attached to Democratic principles, desired 
a Revolutionary government, and to these were 
now added nearly the whole class of proprietors, 
who were justly afraid of general pillage ifthe un~ 
ruly defenders, to whom their fate was unhappily 
intrusted, should prove successful. The quar- 
ters of Championnet, in consequence, were be- 
sieged by deputations from the more opulent cit-- 
izens, who offered to assist his forces in effecting 
the reduction of the capital; but the French gen 
eral, aware of the danger of engaging a desper- 
ate population in the streets of a great city, refu- 
sed to advance till Fort St. Elmo, which com- 
mands the town, was put into the hands of the 
partisans of the Republic. This assurance hay- 
ing at length been given, he put all his forces in 
motion, and advanced in three columns against 
the city. p 

At the same time, he issued a proclamation to 
the Neapolitan people, in which he said, “ Be 
not alarmed, we are not your enemies. The 
French punish unjust and haughty kings, but 
they bear no arms against the people. Those 
who show themselves friends of the Republie 
will be secured in their persons and property, and 
experience only its protection. Disarm the per-. 
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fidious wretches who excite you to resistance. 
You will change your government for one of a 
Republican form: I am about to establish a pro- 
visional government.”* In effect, a Revolution- 
ary committee was immediately organized at the 
French headquarters, having at its head Charles 
Laubert, a furious Republican, and formerly one 
of the warmest partisans of Robespierre. 

But the lazzaroni of Naples, brave and enthusi- 
Desperate re- @Stic, were not intimidated by his 
sistance of the approach, and, though deserted by 
Jazzaroni. their king, their government, their 
army, and their natural leaders, prepared with 
undaunted resolution to defend their country. 
Acting with inconceivable energy, they at once 
drew the artillery from the arsenals to guard the 
avenues to the city, commenced intrenchments 
on the heights which commanded its different ap- 
proaches, armed the ardent multitude with what- 
ever weapons chance threw in their way, barri- 
-caded the principal streets, and stationed guards 
at all the important points in its vast circumfer- 
ence, The few regular troops who had not de- 
serted their colours were formed into a reserve, 
consisting of four battalions and a brigade of 
cannoniers. The zeal of the populace was in- 
flamed by a nocturnal procession of the head and 
blood of St. Januarius around the city, and the 
enthusiastic multitude issued in crowds from the 
gates to meet the conquerors of Italy.+ 

The combat which ensued was one of the most 
Frichtfal com. ©Xtraordinary of the Revolution- 
bats around the ary war, fruitful as it was in events 
capital, 2istand of unprecedented character. For 
22d Jan., 1799. three days the battle lasted between 
Aversa and Capua; on the one side, numbers, 
resolution, and enthusiasm—on the other, disci- 
pline, skill, and military experience. Often the 
Republican ranks were broken by the impetuous 
charges of their infuriated opponents ; but these 
transient moments of success led to no lasting 
result, from the want of any reserve to follow up 
the advantage, and the disorder into which any 
rapid advance threw the tumultuary ranks. Still 
crowd after crowd succeeded. As the assailants 
were swept down by volleys of grapeshot, new 
multitudes rushed forward. The plain was cov- 
ered with the dead and the dying; and the Re- 
publicans, weary with the work of slaughter, 
slept at night beside their guns, within pistol- 
shot of their indomitable opponents. At length 
the artillery and skill of the French prevailed; 
the Neapolitans were driven back into the city, 
still resolved to defend it to the last extremity.+ 
| A terrible combat ensued at the gate of Capua. 
‘The French he Swiss battalion, which, with 
force the gates two thousand lazzaroni, was in- 
and forts; __—‘ trusted with the defence of that im- 
bloody conflicts portant post, long resisted all the 
inthe streets. efforts of the Republicans. Two 
attacks were repulsed with great slaughter, and 
at length the chief of the staff, Thiebault, only 
succeeded in making himself master of the en- 
trance by feigning a retreat, and thus drawing 
the inexperienced troops from their barricades 
into the plain, where they were charged with the 
‘bayonet by the French, who entered the gate pell- 
mell with the fugitives. Still, however, they 
made good their ground inthe streets. The Re- 
publicans found they could expel the besieged 


* Jom., xi., 76, 79. Th., x., 202. Bot., iii., 162, 163, 
Hard., vii., 189, 144, 149. 
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from their fastnesses only by burning down or 
blowing up the edifices, and their advance 
through the city was rendered almost impractica- 
ble by the mountains of slain which choked up 
the causey. But while this heroic resistance 
was going on at the gates, a body of the citizens, 
attached to the French party, made themselves 
masters of the fort of St. Elmo and the Castello 
del Uovo, and immediately sending intimation 
to Championnet, a body of troops were moved 
forward, and these important posts taken posses- 
sion of by his soldiers.. The lazzaroni shed tears 


of despair when they beheld the tricolour flag 


waving on the last, strongholds of their city, but 
still the resistance continued with unabated reso- 
lution. Championnet, upon this, gave orders for 
a general attack. Early on the morning of the 
93d, the artillery from the castle of St. 
Elmo showered down cannon-shot upon 
the city, and dense columns of infantry approach- 
ed all the avenues to its principal quarters. Not- 
withstanding the utmost resistance, they made 
themselves masters of the Fort del Carmine; but 
Kellerman was held in check by Paggio, near 
the seraglio. The roofs of the houses were coy- 
ered with armed men; showers of balls, flaming 
combustibles, and boiling water, fell from the 
windows; and allthe other columns were repulsed 
with great slaughter, when an accidental circum- 
stance put an end to the strife, and gave the 
French the entire command of Naples. . Michel 
le Fou, the lazzaroni leader, having been made 
prisoner, was conducted to the headquarters of 
the French general, and having been kindl 
treated, offered to mediate between the contend- 
ing parties. Peace was speedily established. 
The French soldiers exclaimed, “‘ Vive St. Janu- 
aire!” the Neapolitans, ‘‘ Vivent les Francais!” 
a guard of honour was given to St. Januarius,* 
and the populace, passing, with the characteristic 
levity of their nation, from, one extreme:to an- 
other, embraced the French soldiers with whom 
they had so recently been engaged in mortal 
strife.t 
No sooner was the reduction of Naples effected 
than the lazzaroni were disarmed, Ystaplishment 
the castles which command the city of the Parthe- 
garrisoned by French troops, royal- nopeian Re- 
ty abolished, and a new Democratic Pubhe- 
State, called the Parthenopeian Republic, proclaim- 
ed in its stead. In the outset, a provisional gov- 
ernment of twenty-one members was appointed. 
Their first measure was to levy upon the ex- 
hausted inhabitants of the capital a contribution 
of 12,000,000 of francs, or £500,000, and upon 
the remainder of the kingdom one of 15,000,000 
franes, or £620,000: burdens which were felt as 
altogether overwhelming in that poor country, 
and were rendered doubly oppressive by the un- 
equal manner in which they were levied, and the 
additional burden of feeding, clothing, lodging, 
and paying the troops, to which they were at the 
same time subjected. Shortly after, there arrived 
Faypoult, the commissary of the convention, 
who instantly sequestrated the whole royal prop- 
erty, all the estates of the monasteries, the whole 


* Bot. iii., 166, 169. Jom., xi., 84, 85. Lac., xiv 243, 
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»anks containing the property of individuals, the 
allodial lands, of which the king was only ad- 
ministrator, and even the curiosities of Hercu- 
laneum and Pompeii, though still buried in the 
bowels of the earth. Championnet, ashamed of 
this odious proceeding, suspended the decree of 
the Convention, upon which he was immediate- 
dy recalled, indicted for his disobedience, and 
Macdonald intrusted with the supreme command, 
while a commission of twenty-five members was 
-appointed to draw up a Constitution for the new 
Republic. The Constitution which they framed 
was, as might have been anticipated, fraught 
with the grossest injustice, and totally unsuitable 
to the circumstances of the country, Jacobin 
«clubs were established; the right of election con- 
fined to colleges of electors named by govern- 
ment, deprived the people of the free frarichises 
which they had inherited from the ancient cus- 
toms; a national guard established, in which not 
three hundred were ever enrolled, and, finally, a 
decree passed, which declared that in every dis- 
pute between the barons and individuals, judg- 
nient should, without investigation, be given in 
favour of the private citizen! But amid. these 
frantic proceedings, the French generals and civil 
authorities did not lose sight of their favourite 
objects, public and private plunder ; the arsenals, 
palaces, and private houses were pillaged with- 
out merey; all the bronze cannon which could 
be found, melted down and sold; and the Nea- 
politan Democrats had even the mortification of 
seeing the beautiful statues of the same metal 
which adorned the streets of their capital, dis- 
posed of to the highest bidder, to fill the pockets 
of their Republican allies. The utmost discon- 
tent immediately ensued in all classes; the pa- 
triots broke*out into vehement exclamations 
against the perfidy and avarice of their deliver- 
ers, and the Democratic government soon be- 
came more odious even to the popular party than 
the regal-authority by which it had been pre- 
ceded.* 
While Italy, convulsed by Democratic pas- 
sions, was thus everywhere falling under 
inh the yoke of the French Directory, Great 
* Britain underwent a perilous crisis of its 
fate; and the firmness and intrepidity of English 
patriotism was finely contrasted with the fumes 
of Continental Democracy and the vacillation of 
Continental resolution. Ireland was the scene 
of danger; the theatre, in so many periods of 
English history, of oppressive or unfortunate 
legislation on the side of government, and of 
fierce and blindfold passions on the part of the 
eople. 
Th surveying the annals of this unhapey ie dak 
: try, it appears impossible, at first 
irene ao tect sic, eee the causes of its 
history of that suffering by any of the known prin- 
gta ciples of human nature. Severe 
and conciliatory policy seem to have been equal- 
ly unavailing to heal its wounds. Conquest has 
failed in producing submission, severity in en- 
forcing tranquillity, indulgence in awakening 
gratitude. ‘The irritation excited by the original 
subjugation of the island seems to be unabated 
after the lapse of five centuries; the indulgence 
with which it has often been treated has led uni- 
- formly only to increased exasperation and more 
formidable insurrections; andthe greater part of 
the suffering which it has so long undergone, ap- 
pears to have arisen from the measures of sever- 
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ity rendered necessary by the excitation of popu- 
lar passion consequent on every attempt to re- 
turn to a more lenient system of government, 

The first British sovereign who directed his 
attention to the improvement of Ireland was 
James I. He justly boasted that there would be 
found the true theatre of his glory, and that he 
had done more in a single reign for the improve- 
ment of that important part of the empire, thar 
all his predecessors from the days of Henry II, 
Instead of increased tranquillity and augmentec. 
gratitude, there broke out, shortly after, the dread- 
ful rebellion of 1641, which was only extin- 
guished by Cromwell in oceans of blood. <A se- 
vere and oppressive code was imposed soon after 
the revolution in 1688, and under it the island 
remained discontented indeed, but comparatively 
tranquil, fora hundred years. The more galling 
parts of this code were removed by the beneficent 
policy of George III. From 1780 to 1798 was 
an uninterrupted course of improvement, conces- 
sion, and removal of disability, and this indulgent 
policy was immediately followed by the rebellion. 
of 1798. The last fetters of restriction were 
struck off by the Catholic Relief Bill in 1829, 
and the exasperation, discontent, and violence in 
Ireland, which immediately followed, have been 
unprecedented in the long course of its humilia- 
ted existence. All the promises of tranquillity so 
often held forth by its advocates were falsified, 
and half a century of unbroken indulgence was 
succeeded by the fierce demand for the Repeal of. 
the Union, and a degree of anarchy, devastation, 
and bloodshed unparalleled in any Christian 
land, 

These effects are so much at variance with 
what was predicted and expected to arise from 
such conciliatory measures, that many able ob- 
servers have not hesitated to declare them inex- 
plicable, and to set down Ireland as.an exception 
to all the ordinary principles of human nature. 
A little consideration, however, of the motives 
which influence mankind on such occasions, and 
the state of society in which they were called into 
operation, will be sufficient to demonstrate that 
this is not the case, and that the continued tur- 
bulence of Ireland is the natural result of these 
principles acting in peculiar and almost unpre- 
cedented circumstances. 

The first evil which has attached to Ireland 
was the original and subsequent con- o,i¢inal evil 
fiscation of so large a portion of the arising from 
landed property, and its acquisition confiscation 
by persons of a different country, hab- ° land. 
its, and religion, from the great body of the in- 
habitants. In the greater part of the insurrec- 
tions which that country has witnessed since the 
English standard first approached its shores, 
nearly all its landed property has been confisca- 
ted, and lavished either on the English nobility, 
or companies, or individuals of English extrac- 
tion. Above eight millions of acres were be- 
stowed away in this manner upon the adventu- 
rers and soldiers of fortune who followed the 
standard of Cromwell.* It is the great extent of 
this cruel and unjust measure which has been 
the original cause of the disasters of Ireland, by 
nourishing profound feelings of hatred in the 
descendants of the dispossessed proprietors, and. 
introducing a body of men into the country, ne- 
cessarily dependant for their existence upon the 
exclusion of the heirs of the original owners from 
the inheritance of their forefathers. 
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But other countries have been subjected to 
landed confiscation as well as Ireland: nearly 
all the land of England was transferred, first from 
the Britons to the Saxons, and thénce from the 
Saxons to the Normans; the lands of Gaul were 
almost entirely, in the course of five centuries, 


wrested by the Franks from the native inhabi-: 


tants,* and yet upon that foundation have been 
reared the glories of English civilization and the 
concentrated vigour of the French monarchy, 
Other causes, therefore, must be looked for, co- 
existing with or succeeding these, which have 
prevented the healing powers of nature from 
closing there, as elsewhere, that ghastly wound, 
and perpetuated to distant ages the irritation and 
the animosities consequent on the first bitterness 
Peculiar caus- Of conquest. These causes are to be 
ean found in the unfortunate circum- 
have aggrava- Stance that Ireland was not the seat, 
ted thisevil in like England or Gaul, of the perma- 
frotand: nent residence of the victorious na- 
tion; that absent proprietors, and their necessary 
attendants, middlemen, arose from the very first 
subjugation of the kingdom, by a race of con- 
» querors who were not to make it their resting- 
place; and that a different religion.was subse- 
quently embraced by the victors from the faith 
of the vanquished, and the bitterness of religious 
animosity superadded to the causes of discontent 
arising from civil distinction. The same prog- 
ress was beginning in Scotland after the coun- 
try was overrun by Edward I., when it was ar- 
rested by the vigorous efforts of her unconquera- 
ble people; five centuries of experienced obliga- 
tion have not yet fully developed the inappreci- 
able consequences of the victory of Bannockburn, 
or stamped adequate celebrity on the name of 
Robert Brucé. ~ 

Great as were these causes of discontent, 
The Irishare 2nd deeply as they had poisoned the 
as yet unfit fountains of national prosperity, they 
for free priv- might yet have been obliterated in 
ileges. process of time, and the victors and 
vanquished settled down, as in France and Eng- 
land, into one united people, had it not been for 
another circumstance, to which sufficient atten- 
tion has not yet been paid, viz., the incessant agi- 
tation and vehemence of party strife, arising from 
the extension, perhaps unavoidable from the con- 
nexion with England, of the forms of a free and 
representative government to a people who were 
in a state of civilization unfit for either. The 
feryid and passionate character of the Irish peas- 
antry, which they share, more or less, with all 
nations in an infant state of civilization, and, 
still more, of unmixed Celtic descent, is totally 
inconsistent with the calm consideration and de- 
liberate judgment requisite for the due exercise 
of political rights, The duties of grand and com- 
mon jurymen, of electors for representatives to 
Parliament, and of citizens uniting in public 
meetings, cannot, as yet, be fitly exercised by a 
large portion of the Irish people. 

From the periodical recurrence of such sea- 
sons of excitation has arisen the perpetuating of 
popular passions and the maintenance of party 
strife, from the extinction of which alone can 
habits of industry or good order be expected to 
arise. Continued despotism might have healed 
the wounds of Ireland in a few generations, by 
extinguishing the passions of the people with the 
power of indulging them; but the alternations of 
severity and indulgence which they have experi- 
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enced under the British government, like a sim- 
ilar course pursued to a spoiled child, have fos- 
tered rather than diminished the public discon- 
tent, by giving the power of complaint without 


removing its causes, and prolonging the sense’ 


of suffering by perpetuating the passions from 
which it has arisen. This explains the other- 
wise unaccountable circumstance, that all the 
most violent ebullitions of Irish insurrection 
have taken place shortly after the greatest boons 
had been conferred upon them by the British 


Legislature, and that the severest oppression of _ 


which they complain is not that of the English 
government, whose conduct towards them for the 
last forty years has been singularly gentle and 
beneficent, but of their own native. magistracy, 
from whose vindictive or reckless proceedings 
their chief miseries are said to have arisen. A 
people in such circumstances are almost as in- 
capable of bearing the excitements of political 
change, or the exercise of political power, as the 
West India negroes or the Bedouins of Arabia; 
and hence the fanatical temper of the English 
nation, in the reign of Charles L., speedily gen- 
erated the horrors of the Tyrone rebellion; the 


fumes of French Democracy, in the close of the - 


eighteenth century, gave rise to the insurrection 
of the United Irishmen; and the excitement con- 
sequent on the party agitation set on foot to effect 
Catholic Emancipation, the Removal of Tithes, 
and the Repeal of the Union, has produced in our 
own times a degree of animosity and discord om 
its peopled shores, which bids fair to throw it 
back for half a century in the career of real free- 
dom.* . \ 
Following out the system which they uni- 
formly adopted towards the states oe 

. * ntimate 
which they wished to overthrow, union formed 
whether by open hostility or secret by Irish male- 
propagandism, the French govern- contents with 
ment had for years held out hopes to France 
the Irish malecontents, and by every medns in 
their power sought to widen the breach, already, 
unhappily, too great, between the native and:the 
English population. This was no difficult task. 
The Irish were already sufficiently disposed to 
ally themselves with any enemy who promised 
to liberate them from the odious yoke of the 
Saxons, and the dreams of liberty and equality 
which the’ French spread wherever they went, 
and which turned so many of the strongest heads 
in Europe, proved altogether intoxicating to their 
ardent and enthusiastic minds. From the begin- 
ning of the Revolution, accordingly, its progress 
was watched with intense anxiety in Ireland. 
All the horrors of the Reign of Terror failed in 
opening the eyes of its inhabitants to its real ten- 
dency; and the greater and more enterprising 
part of the Catholic population, who constituted 
three fourths of its entire inhabitants, soon be= 
came leagued together for the establishment of a 
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republic in alliance with France, the severance 
of all connexion with England, the restoration of 
the Catholic religion, and the resumption of the 
forfeited lands.* 

The system by which this immense insurrec- 
Revolutiona- tion was organized was one of the 
ry organiza- most simple, and, at the same time, 
tion establish- one of the most efficacious that ever 
throughout was devised. Persons were sworn 

peiead, into an association in every part of 
Ireland, called the Society of United Irishmen, 
the real objects of which were kept a profound 
secret, while the ostensible ones were those best 
calculated to allure the populace. No meeting 
‘was allowed to consist of more than twelve mem- 
bers; five of these were represented by five mem- 
bers in a committee, vested with the manage- 
ment of all their affairs. From each of these 
committees a deputy attended in a superior body; 
one or two deputies from these composed a coun- 
ty committee; two from every county committee, 
a provincial one; and they elected five persons 
to superintend the whole business of the Union. 
‘This provisional government was elected by 
ballot; and the names of its members were only 
communicated to the secretaries of the provin- 
cial committees, who were officially intrusted 
with the scrutiny of the votes. Thus, though 
their power was unbounded, their agency was 
invisible, and many hundred thousand men obey- 
ed the dictates of an unknown authority. Lib- 
eration from tithes and dues to the Protestant 
clergy, and the restoration of the Roman Catho- 
lic faith, formed the chief boons presented to the 
lower classes; and, in order to effect these cb- 
jects, it was speciously pretended that a total 
change of government was necessary. The real 
objects of the chiefs of the insurrection, which 
they would have had no difficulty in persuading 
the giddy multitude who followed their steps to 
adopt, were the overthrow of the English gov- 
ernment, and the formation of a republic allied 
to France. Parliamentary reform was the ob- 
ject ostensibly held out to the country, as being 
the one most calculated to conceal their ultimate 
designs, and enlist the greatest number of the 
respectablé classes on their side. So strongly 
were men’s minds infected with party spirit at 
that period, and so completely did it obliterate 
the better feelings of our nature, even in the most 
generous minds, that these intentions were com- 
municated to several of the opposition party on 
both sides of the Channel; and even Mr. Fox, 
if we may believe the poetic biographer of Lord 
£&. Fitzgerald,t was no stranger to the project 
entertained for the dismemberment and revolu- 
tionizing of the Empire.t 


* Wolfe Tone, ii., 187,191. Ann. Reg., 1798, 153, 157. 
Jom., xi., 428, 429. Ante, 443. ¥ 

+ Ann. Reg., 1798, 154, 157. Wolfe Tone, ii., 197, 201. 
Moore’s Fitzgerald, i., 165, 166, 277. Hard., vi., 201, 202. 

+ ‘In order to settle,” says Moore, ‘all the details of 
their late agreement with France, and, in fact, to enter into 
a formal treaty with the Directory, it was thought of im- 
portance by the United Irishmen to send some agent whose 
station and character should, in the eyes of their new allies, 
lend weight to his mission ; and to Lord Edward Fitzgerald 
the no less delicate than daring task was assigned. About 
the latter end of May, he passed a day or two in London on 
his way, and dined at a member of the House of Lords’, as 
I have been informed by a gentleman present, where the 
company consisted of Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, and several 
‘other distinguished Whigs—all persons who had been 
known to concur warmly in every step of the popular cause 
in Ireland, and to whom, if Lord Edward did not give some 
intimation of the object of his present journey, such an ef- 
fort of reserve and secrecy was, I must say, very unusual 
to his character. . It is well known that Mr. Fox 
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To resist this aicable combination, another 
society, composed of those attached ae 
to the Triie si ea veeginent and the parsers 
Protestant ascendency, was formed, uphold British 
under the name of Orangemen, who ©»nexion. 
soon rivalled the activity and energy of the 
Catholic party. The same vehement zeal and 
ardent passions which have always character- 
ized the Irish people, signalized their efforts, 
The feuds between these two great parties soon 
became universal; deeds of depredation, rapine, 
and murder filled the land; and it was sometimes 
hard to say whether most acts of violence were 
perpetrated by the open enemies of law and 
order, or its unruly defenders.* 

The leaders of the insurrection, Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, Mr. Arthur O’Connor, Treaty of the 
and Wolfe Tone, went over to France Irish rebels 
in June, 1796, where a treaty was With France. 
concluded with the French Directory, by which 
it was agreed that a considerable fleet and army 
should, in the autumn of that year, be ready for 
the invasion of Ireland, to enable it to throw off 
the connexion with England, and form a repub- 
lie in alliance with France. It has been already 
mentioned how these expectations were thwart- 
ed, first by the dispersion of the French fleet in 
Bantry Bay in December, 1796, and then by the 
glorious victory of Camperdown in 1797. The 
vigorous efforts of government at that period, 
and the patriotic ardour of a large portion of the 
more respectable part of the people, contributed 
in no small degree to overawe the discontented, 
and postponed for a considerable period the final 
explosion of the insurrection.t 

Government, meanwhile, were by no means 
aware of the magnitude of the danger which 
threatened them. They had received only some 
vague information of the existence of a seditious 
confederacy, when there were two hundred and 
fifty thousand men organized in companies and 
regiments in different parts of the kingdom, and 
the leaders appointed by whom the insurrection 
was to be carried into execution in every county 
of the island. But the defeat of the Dutch fleet 
having left the insurgents little hope of any pow- 
erful succour from France, they became despe- 
rate, and began to break out into acts of violence 
in several parts of the country. From want of 
arms’ and military organization, however, they 
were unable to act in large bodies, and, com- 
mencing a Vendéan system of warfare in the 
southern counties, soon compelled all the re- 
spectable inhabitants to fly to the towns to avoid 
massacre and conflagration. These disorders 
were repressed with great severity by the British 
troops and the German auxiliaries in English 
pay. The yeomanry, forty thousand strong, 
turned out with undaunted courage at the ap- 
proach of danger, and many cruelties were per- 
petrated under the British colours, which, though 
himself, impatient at the hopelessness of all his efforts to rid 
England, by any ordinary means, of a despotism which aris- 
tocratic alarm had brought upon her, found himself driven, 
in his despair of reform, so near the edge where revolution 
begins, that, had there existed at that time in England any- 
thing like the same prevalent sympathy with the new doc- 
trines of Democracy as responded throughout Ireland, there 
is no saying how far short of the daring aims of Lord Ed- 
ward even this great constitutional leader of the Whigs 
might, in the warmth of his generous zeal, have ventured.” 
It is to be hoped that the biographer of the great English 
statesman will be able to efface the stain thus cast on his 
memory by the warmth of combined poetic and Irish zeal,— 
See Moorn’s F2tzgerald. i., 165, 166, 276. 

* Ann. Reg., i798, 155. 

+ Amn. Reg., 1798, 158, 159, Wolfe Tone, ii. Moore’s 
Fitzgerald, i,, 2,77. Hard., vi., 212, 213. 
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only a retaliation upon the insurgents of their 
own excesses, excited a deep feeling of revenge, 
and drove to desperation their furious and un- 
disciplined multitudes.* 

The beginning of 1798 brought matters to an 
Feb. 19, 1798. extremity between the contending 
The insurrec- parties. On the 19th of February 
tion at length Lord Moira made an eloquent speech 
breaks out. jn their favour in Parliament; but 
the period of accommodation was past. On the 
same day the Irish committees came to a formal 
resolution to pay no attention to any offers from 
either house of Parliament, and to agree to no 
terms but a total separation from Great Britain. 
Still, though their designs were discovered, the 
chiefs of the conspiracy were unknown: but at 
March 12, length, their names having been re- 
‘vealed by one of their own leaders, 
fourteen of the chiefs were arrested at Dublin; 
and Lord Edward Fitzgerald, who escaped at 
that time, was mortally wounded some months 
after, when defending himself from arrest, after 
having rejected, from a generous devotion to his 
comrades, all the humane offers made by govern- 
ment to enable him to retire in safety from the 
kingdom.t The places of these leaders were fill- 
ed up by subordinate authorities ; but their arrest 
was a fatal blow to the rebellion, by depriving 
it of all the chiefs of character, rank, or ability. 

Notwithstanding this untoward event, the in- 
Various ac- Surrection broke out at once in ma- 
tions with the Ny different parts of Ireland in the 
msurgents. end of May. The design was to 
May 23, 1798. seize the castle and artillery, and 
surprise the camp at Dublin, while, at the same 
time, the attention of government was to be dis- 
tracted by a simultaneous rising in many differ- 
ent parts of the country. The attempt upon 
Dublin was frustrated by the vigilance of the 
lord-lieutenant, who, on the very day on which 
it was to have taken place, arrested the leaders 
of the conspiracy in that capital; but in other 
quarters the revolt broke out with great violence. 
May 25. Bodies of the insurgents were worsted at 

Rath farmhouse by Lord Roden, and at 
Tallanghill by the royal forces; but their princi- 
ee army, fifteen thousand strong, defeated the 

nglish at Enniscorthy, captured that burgh, and 
soon after made themselves masters of the im- 
portant town of Wexford, containing a con- 
siderable train of artillery, and opening a point 
of communication with France. Following up 
their successes, they advanced against New 
Ross, on the confines of Kilkenny, but there 
they were defeated with great loss by the royal 
troops; and the rebels revenged themselves for 
the disaster by the massacre, in cold blood, of 
above a hundred prisoners taken at Wexford. 
At Newtonbarry, after having taken and retaken 
the town several times, they were finally dis- 
lodged with great loss by the yeomanry and mi- 
litia. At length, the British commanders, hav- 
ing collected above ten thousand men in the 
June gi, County of Wexford, commenced a gener- 
’ al attack on the insurgents, who were fif- 

teen thousand strong, in their camp at Vinegar 
Hill. The resistance was more obstinate than 
could have been expected from their tumultuary 
Totaliy defeat- Masses, but at length discipline and 
ed at Vinegar skill prevailed over untrained val- 
Hill. our. They were broken in several 
charges by the English cavalry, and dispersed, 


* Ann. Reg., 1798, 158, 161. Jom., x., 429, 430. Wolfe 
Tone, ii., 255, 270. Hard., vi. 205, 206. 
t Ann, Reg., 1798, 162. Moore’s Fitzgerald, ii., 371, 378. 
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leaving all their cannon, thirteen in number, an@ 
their whole ammunition in the hands of the 
victors. This was a mortal stroke to the re- 
bellion. The insurgents, flying in all directions, 
were routed in several small encounters, and at 
length the revolt was so completely got under, 
that government were enabled to send Lord 
Cornwallis with a general amnesty for all who 
submitted before a certain day, with the exce 
tion of a few leaders who were afterward brought 
to justice. Such was the success of these meas- 
ures, that out of sixty thousand men who were: 
in arms at the commencement of the insurrec- 
tion, there remained at the end of July a few 
isolated bands in the mountains of Wicklow and 
Wexford.* 

It was fortunate for England, during this dan- 
gerous crisis, that the French gov- jmyminent dan- 


ernment made no adequate attempt ger from which: 


to support the insurrection; that England then 
they had exposed their navy to de- °scaped. 


feat in the previous actions at St. Vincent’s and» 


Camperdown, and that now, instead of wound- 
ing their mortal enemy in this vulnerable point, 
they had sent the flower of the army, their best 
general, and most powerful squadron, upon. a, 
distant expedition to the coast of Africa. 
fidently trusting, as every Briton must do, that 
the struggle between France and this country 
would have terminated in the overthrow of the 
former, even if it had taken place on our own 
shores, it is impossible to deny that the landing 
of Napoleon with forty thousand men, in the 
midst of the immense and discontented popula- 
tion of Ireland, would have led to most alarming 
consequences; and possibly the imminent peril 
to the Empire might earlier have produced that 
burst of patriotic feeling and development of 
military prowess which was afterward so con= 
spicuous in the Peninsular war. 

Awakened, when too late, to the importance of 
the opening which was thus afford- yy. .atory ef: 
ed to their arms, the Directory made hee Tis: 
several attempts to rekindle the ex-~ rectory to re- 
piring flame of the insurrection, vive the insur: 
Eleven hundred men, under General ™°°%- 
Humbert, setting sail from Rochefort, landed at 
Killala, and, with the aid of Napper Y 
Tandy, the Irish revolutionist, speedily Ave a8 
commenced the organization of a provisionat 
government and the enrolment of revolutionary 
legions in the province of Connaught.t A force: 


* Ann. Reg., 1798, 161, 165. Jom., x., 430, 435. Hard., 
vi., 217, 218. 

t The landing of the French troops was announced by 
two proclamations, one from the French general, the other 
from Napper Tandy to his countrymen. The first bore : 
“United Irish! The soldiers of the great nation have land- 
ed on your shores, amply provided with arms, artillery, and’ 
munitions of all sorts, to aid you in breaking your fetters and 
recovering your liberties. Napper Tandy is at their head ; 
he has sworn to break your fetters, or perish in the attempt. 
To arms! freemen, to arms! the trumpet calls you ; do not 
let your brethren perish unrevenged ; if it is their destiny to 
fall, may their blood cement the glorious fabric of freedom.” 
That from Napper Tandy was still more vehement : “* What 
do Thear? The British government talks of concessions ! 
will you accept them? Can you foramoment entertain the 
thought of entering into terms with a government which 
leaves you at the mercy of the English soldiery, which mas-. 
sacres inhumanly your best citizens—with a ministry which: 
is the pest of society and a scourge of the human race! 
They hold out in one hand the olive-branch ; look well to 
the other, you will see in it the hidden dagger. No, Ivish- 
men, you will not be the dupe of such base intrigues : feel- 
ing its inability to subdue your courage, it seeks only to se- 
duce you. But you will frustrate all its efforts. Barbarous 
crimes have been committed in your country ; your friends 
have fallen victims'to their devotion to your cause; their 
shades surround you; they cry aloud for vengeance. It is 


Con- . 


: she replied toall the efforts of Franc 


1798.] 


of four thousand men, consisting chiefly of yeo- 
manry and militia, was defeated by this enter- 
prising commander, with the loss of seven pieces 
of cannon and six hundred prisoners; a disaster 
which demonstrates the danger which would 
have been incurred if Napoleon, with the army 
of Egypt, had arrived in his stead. At length 
the little corps was surrounded, and compelled 
to surrender, after a gallant resistance, by Lord 
Comwallis. A French force, consisting 
of the Hoche of seventy-four guns and 
eight frigates, having on board three thousand 
men, eluded the vigilance of the Channel fleet, 
and arrived on the coast of Ireland; but they 
were there attacked by the squadron under the 
command of Sir John Borlase Warren, and the 
Gee 42.1798 whole taken, after a short action, 
eas’ with the exception of two frigates, 
which regained the ports of the Republic. On 
board the Hoche was seized the celebrated leader, 
Wolfe Tone, who, after having, with great firm- 
ness, undergone a trial for high treason, prevent- 
ed a public execution by a deplorable suicide, ac- 
companied with more than ordinary circumstan- 
ces of horror. His death closed the melancholy 
catalogue of executions on account of this un- 
happy rebellion; and it is but justice to the Brit- 
ish government to add, that although many griey- 
ous acts were perpetrated by the troops under 
their orders in its suppression, yet the modera- 
tion and humanity which they themselves dis- 
played towards the vanquished were as conspic- 
uous as the vigilance and firmness of their ad- 
ministration.*t a : 

The maritime affairs of this year were chiefly 
Maritime af- distinguished by the capture of Mi- 
fairs of the norca, which, notwihstanding the 
year. great strength of its fortifications, 
yielded to a British force under the command of 
General Stewart. In August, the inhabitants of 
the little island of Gozo, a dependance of Malta, 
revolted against the French garrison, made them 
prisoners to the number of three hundred, and 


Sept. 8. 


your duty to avenge their death ; it is your duty to strike: 


the assassins of your friends on their bloody thrones. Irish- 
men! declare a war of extermination against your oppres- 
sors ; the eternal war of liberty against tyranny.—NAPPER 
Tanpy.” But the conduct of this leader was far from keep- 
ing pace with these vehement protestations ; for no sooner 
did he hear of the reverse sustained by thé French corps 
which had landed in Killala Bay, than he re-embarked on 
board the Freuch brig Anacreon, and got safe across the 
Channel.—See both proclamations in Harp, vi., 223, 225. 
* Ann. Reg., 1798, 165. Jom., x., 440,442. Hard., vi., 219. 
+ The firmness and success of the British government, 
amid so many examples of weakness elsewhere, excited at 
this juncture the highest admiration on the Continent. ‘In 
the British cabinet,” says Prince Hardenberg, “ there was 
then to be seen neither irresolution nor discouragement ; no 
symptoms of that cruel perplexity which tormented the con- 
tinental sovereigns, In vain were the efforts of the Direc- 
tory directed against that point of the globe, which they as- 
sailed with all their weapons, both military and revolutionary. 
England sustained the shock with daily increasing energy. 
Her dignity'was untouched, her arms unconquered. The most 
terrible war to which an empire could be exposed, there pro- 
duced less anxiety, troubles, and disquietude than was ex- 
perienced by those states which had been seduced by the 
prospect of a fallacious peace to come to terms of accommo- 
dation with the French Republic. It was with eight hun- 
dred ships of war, a hundred and fifty thousand sailors, three 
hundred thousand land-troops, and an expenditure of fifty 
millions sterling a year, that she maintained the contest. It 
was by periodical victories of unprecedented splendour, by 
drawing closer together the bonds of her Constitution; that 
eto dismember her domin- 
But never did she run greater danger than this year, 
when one expedition, directed against the East, threatened 
with destruction her Indian empire, and another against the 
West, was destined to carry into Ireland the principles of 
the French Revolution, and sever that important island from 
the British Empire.”—Harb., vi., 197, 198 
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compelled the Republicans to shut themselves 
up in the walls of La Valette, where they were 
immediately subjected to the most rigorous 
blockade by the British forces by land and sea.* 

So unbounded was the arrogance, so reckless 
the policy of the French government. pisputes of 
at this time, that it all but involved France with: 
them in a war with the United States the United 
of North America, the country in the States. 
world in which Democratic institutions prevail, 
to the greatest extent, and where gratitude to: 
France was most unbounded for the services 
rendered to them during their contest with Great. 
Britain. 

The origin of these disputes was a decree of 
the French government in January, 1798, which. 
directed ‘‘ that all ships having for their cargoes,, 
in whole or in part, any English merchandise, 
should be held lawful prize, whoever was the 
ea ee of that merchandise, which should be 

eld contraband from the single circumstance of 
its coming from England, or any of its foreign. 
settlements; that the harbours of France should. » 
be shut against all vessels which had so much 
as touched at an English harbour, and that neu- 
tral sailors found on board English vessels showld 
be put to death.’ ‘This barbarous decree imme- 
diately brought the French into collision with 
the United States, who at that period were the 
great neutral carriers of the world. Letters of 
marque were issued, and an immense number 
of American vessels, having touched at English 
harbours, brought into the French ports. The 
American government sent envoys to Paris, in 
order to remonstrate against these proceedings.. 
They urged that the decree of the French pro- 
ceeded on the oppressive principle that, because 
a neutral is obliged to submit to exactions from 
one belligerent party, from inability to prevent 
them, therefore it must submit to the same from, 
the other, though neither sanctioned, as in the 
other case, by previous usage, nor authorized by 
treaty. The envoys could not obtain an audi- 
ence of the Directory, but they were permitted to- 
remain in Paris, and a negotiation opened with 
Talleyrand and his inferior agents, which soon 
unfolded the real object which the gnameful ra- 
French government had in view. It pacity of the: 
was intimated to the envoys that the French goy- 
intention of the Directory, inrefusing ¢™™men' 
to receive them in public, and permitting them to- 
remain in a private capacity, was to lay the Uni- 
ted States under a contribution, not only of a large 
sum as a loan to the government, but of another 
for the private use of the directors. The sum 
required for the first object was £1,000,000, and 
for the last, £50,000. T'his disgraceful proposal: 
was repeatedly pressed upon the envoys, not only’ 
by the subalterh agents of Talleyrand, but by 
that minister himself, who openly avowed that 
nothing could be done at Paris without money, 
and that there was not an American there who 
would not confirm him in this statement. Find- 
ing that the Americans resolutely resisted this 
proposal, they were at length informed that, if 
they would only “ pay, by way of fees, Just as: 
they would to a lawyer who should plead their 
cause, the sum required for the private use of the 
Directory, they might remain at Paris until they 
had received farther orders from America May 26. 
as to the loan required for government.”’t June 9. 
These terms were indignantly rejected ; July 7- 


* Ann. Reg., 1798, 127. Jom., x., 443. oy, , 
+ This transaction was so extraordinary, that it is advisa~ 
ble to lay before the reader the official report on the subject, 
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the American envoys left Paris, letters of marque 
were issued by the American president, all com- 
mercial intercourse with France was suspended, 
‘Washington declared generalissimo of the forces 
of the commonwealth, the treaties with France 
declared at an end, and every preparation made 
te sustain the national independence.* 

The Hanse towns were not so fortunate in es- 
Contributions C@Ping from the exactions of the Di- 
Jevied on the rectory. Their distance from the 
Hanse towns scene of contest; their neutrality, so 
by the Direc- fayourable to the commerce of the 
bs Republic; the protection openly af- 
forded them by the Prussian government, could 
not save them from French rapacity. Their 
ships, bearing a neutral flag, were daily made 
prisoners by the French cruisers, and they ob- 
tained licenses to navigate the high seas only by 
the secret payment of £150,000 to the Republican 
rulers.t 

It was impossible, as long as the slightest hope 


Retrospect of Of maintaining their independence 


the late en- Yemained to the European states, 
croachments that these incessant and endless 
of France. 


usurpations of the French govern- 
ment could fail to lead to a renewal of the war. 
¥rance. began the year 1798 with three affiliated 
republics at her side, the Batavian, the Cisal- 
pine, and the Ligurian. Before its close she had 
organized three more, the Helvetic, the Roman, 
and the Parthenopeian. Pursuing constantly 
the same system; addressing herself to the dis- 
contented multitude in every state; paralyzing 
the national strength by a division of its popula- 
tion, and taking advantage of that division to 
overthrow its independence, she had succeeded 
in establishing her dominion over more than one 
half of Europe. From the Texel to the extremi- 
ty of Calabria, a compact chain of republics 
was formed, which not only threatened the inde- 
pendence of the other states of Europe by their 
military power, but promised speedily to subvert 
their whole social institutions by the incessant 
propagation of revolutionary principles. Expe- 
xience had proved that the freedom which the 
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presented by the American plenipotentiaries to their govern- 
ment. ‘On the 18th of October, the plenipotentiary Pinck- 
ney received a visit from the secret agent of M. Talleyrand 
(M. Bellarni). He assured us that Citizen Talleyrand had 
the highest esteem for America and-the citizens of the Uni- 
ted States, and that he was most anxious for their recon- 
ciliation with France. He added that, with that view, 
some of the most offensive passages in the speech of Presi- 
dent Adams must be expunged, and a douceur of £50,000 
sterling put at the disposal of M. Talleyrand for the use of 
the directors ; anda large loan furnished by América to 
France. On the 20th, the same subject was resumed in the 
apartments of the plenipotentiary, and on this occasion, be- 
sides the secret agent, an intimate friend of Talleyrand was 
present ; the expunging of the passages was again insisted 
on, and it was added that, after that, money was the princi- 
val object. His words were, ‘We must have money, a 
‘great deal of money.’ On the 2lst, at a third conference, 
the sum was fixed at 32,000,000 (£1,280,000) as a loan, se- 
cured on the Dutch contributions, and a gratification of 
£50,000 in the form of a douceur to the directors.” At a 
subsequent meeting on the 27th of October, the same secret 
agent said, ‘‘Gentlemen, you mistake the point; you say 
nothing of the money you are-to give. You make no offer of 
vnoney. On that point you are not explicit” ‘‘ We are ex- 
plicit enough,” replied the American envoys ; “* we will not 
give you one farthing ; and before coming here, we should 
have thought such. an offer‘as you now propose would have 
‘been regarded asa mortal insult.”— See the report in Harp., 
vi., 14, 22. When the American envoys published this 
statement, Talleyrand disavowed all the proceedings of 
these secret agents ; but M. Bellarni published a declaration 
at Hamburg, “that he had neither sazd, written, or done 
a single thing without the orders of Citizen Talleyrand.”— 
Zbid., vi., 29. 

* Ann. Reg., 1798, 241, 247. Jom.,x., 363. Hard.,vi., 21. 

+t Jom., x., 364, Hard., vi., 34, 38, 
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Jacobin agents insidiously offered to the deluded 
population of other states, was neither more nor 
less than an entire subjection to the agents of 
France; and that the moment that they endeay- 
oured to obtain in reality that liberty which they 
had been promised in name, they were subjected 
to the most arbitrary and despotic oppression.* 

In resisting this alarming invasion, not merely 
of the independence’ of nations, but “Their system 
the principles which hold together rendered pease 
the social union, it was obvious impossible. 
that no time was to be lost, and that the peril 
incurred was even greater in peace than during 
the utmost dangers of war. France had made 
more rapid strides towards universal dominion 
during one year of pacific encroachment than 
six previous years of hostilities. The continu- 
ance of amicable relations was favourable to the 
secret propagation of the revolutionary mania, 
with all the extravagant hopes and expectations 
to which it gave rise; and without the shock of 
war or an effort even to maintain the public for- 
tunes, the independence of nations was silently 
melting away before-the insidious but incessant 
efforts of Democratic ambition. It was but a 
poor consolation to those who witnessed this de- 
plorable progress, that those who lent an ear to 
these suggestions were the first to suffer from 
their effects, and that they subjected themselves 
and their country to a far worse despotism than 
that from which they hoped to emancipate it; 
the evil was done, the national independence was 
subverted; revolutionary interests were created, 
and the principle of Democracy, using the van- 
quished states as*an advanced post, was daily 
proceeding to fresh conquests, and openly aimed 
at universal dominion. 

These considerations, strongly excited by the 
subjugation of Switzerland and the ;...4 

: eads toa 

papal states, led to a general feel- general feeling 
ing throughout all the European in favour of a 
monarchies of the necessity of a confederacy, 
general coalition to resist the far- yeh Russia 
ther encroachments of France, and ans: 


stop the alarming progress of revolutionary 


principles. The Emperor of Russia at length 
saw the necessity of joining his great empire to 
the confederacy ; and a Muscovite army, sixty 
thousand strong, began its march from Poland 
towards the north of Italy, while another, amount- 
ing nearly to forty thousand, moved towards the 
south of Germany.t 

The negotiations at Rastadt, notwithstanding 
their length and intricacy, had led pyoovess of the 
to no satisfactory result. The tem- negotiations at 
per in which they were conducted Rastadt. - 
underwent a material change with the lapse of 
time. The treaty of Campo Formio was more 
than an ordinary accommodation; it was a 
league by the great powers, who there termina- 
ted their hostilities, for their own agerandize- 
ment at the expense of their neighbours, and in 
its secret articles were contained stipulations 
which amounted to an abandoment of the Em- 
pire by its head, to the rapacity of the Republi- 
can government. Venice was the 
glittering prize which induced this 
dereliction of principle on the pait 
of the emperor; and, accordingly, it was agreed, 
that on the same day on which that great city 
was surrendered to the imperial troops, .May- 
ence, the bulwark of the German Empire on the 
Lower Rhine, should be given to the Republi- 


Signed on 


Dec. 1, 1797 


* Th. x., 206. + Th.,x., 146, Lac., xiv., 311, 312, 
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‘cans.* By an additional article it was provided 
that the Austrian troops should, within twenty 
days after the ratification of the secret articles, 
evacuate also Ingolstadt, Philipsburg, and all the 
fortresses as far back as the frontiers of the he- 
reditary states, and that, within the same period, 
the French forces should retire from Palma 
Nuova, Legnago, Ozoppo, and the Italian for. 
tresses as far as the Adige.t 

This important military convention, which to- 
tally disabled the Empire from ma- 


‘The retun- 7°. 4 
guia? 3 king any effectual resistance to the 


derstanding 


between French forces, was kept a profound 
¥rance and secret, and only became known to 
Austria is 3 


the German princes when, from its 
provisions being carried into exe- 
-€ution, it could no longer, in part, at least, be 
concealed. But, in the mean time, it led to a 
very great degree of intimacy between Napoleon 
and Cobentzell, the Austrian ambassador at Ras- 
‘tadt, insomuch that the emperor, who perceived 
the extreme irritation which at that moment the 
French, general felt against the Republican gov- 
ernment at Paris, offered him a principality in 
Germany, with 250,000 souls, in order that “ he 
might be forever placed beyond the reach of Dem- 
ocratic ingratitude.” But the French general, 
whose ambition was fixed on very different ob- 
jects, declined the offer. To sucha length, how- 
ever, did the confidence of the two diplomatists 
-proceed, that Napoleon made Cobentzell ac- 
uainted with his secret intention, atsome future 
period, of subverting the Directory. - ‘An ar- 
my,” said he, “is assembled on the coast of the 
Channel ostensibly for the invasion of England ; 
but my real object is to march at its head to Paris, 
and overturn that ridiculous government of lawyers, 
avhich cannot much longer oppress France. Be- 
lieve me, two years will not elapse before that 
preposterous scaffolding of a Republic will fall 
ito the ground. The Directory may maintain its 
ground during peace, but it cannot withstand the 
shock of war; and therefore it is that it is indis- 
pensable that we should both occupy good posi- 
éions.” Cobentzell lost no time in making his 
cabinet acquainted with these extraordinary rev- 
elations, which were highly acceptable at Vien- 
na, and furnish the true key to the great influ- 
ence exercised by Napoleon over that govern- 
ment during the remainder of his residence in 
Europe prior to the Egyptian expedition.t 

Great was the consternation in Germany when 
at length it could no longer be concealed that the 
line of the Rhine had been abandoned, and that 
all the states on the left bank of that river were 
to be sacrificed to the engrossing Republic. It 
was the more difficult for the Austrian plenipo- 
tentiaries at Rastadt to reconcile the dispossessed 


made manifest. 


* The emperor, in the secret articles, agreed that the Re- 
publican frontiers should be advanced to the Rhine, and 
stipulated that the imperial troops should take possession 
of Venice on the same day on which the Republicans enter- 
ed Mayence. He promised to use his influence to induce 
the Empire to agree to that arrangement ; but if, notwith- 
standing his endeavours, the Germanic States refused to ac- 
cede to it, he engaged to employ no troops, excepting the 
contingent he was bound, asa member of the confederation, 
to furnish, in any war which might ensue, and not even to 
suffer them to be engaged in the defence of any fortified 
place ; any violation of this last article was to be considered 
as a sufficient ground for a resumption of hostilities against 
Indemnities were to be obtained, if possible, for 
the dispossessed princes on the left bank of the Rhine ; but 
‘mo acquisition was to be proposed for the benefit of Prussia. 
—See the Secret Articles in Corresp. Conf. de Nap., vii., 
287, 292. 

+ Art. 12, 14, Secret Treaty. Corresp. Conf. de Nap., 
+ Hard., v., 66, 70, 71. 
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proprietors to this catastrophe, as the emperor 
had officially announced to the Diet, shortly after 
the conclusion of the armistice of Leoben, “ that 
an armistice had been concluded by the emperor 
for the Kmpire on the base of the entegrity of the 
Germanic body.” Remonstrances and petitions, 
in consequence, rapidly succeeded each other, as 
suspicions of the fate impending over them got 
afloat, but without effect; and soon the decisive 
evidence of facts convinced the most incredu- 
lous that a portion, at least, of the Empire had 
been abandoned. Intelligence successively ar- 
rived that Mayence had been surrendered to the 
Republicans on the 30th of December, in pres- 
ence of, and without opposition from, the Aus- 
trian forces; that Venice, stripped of all its rich- 
es, had.been abandoned to the Imperialists on 
the 15th of January; and that the fort of the 
Rhine, opposite Manheim, which refused to sur- 
render to the summons of the Republican gener- 
al, had been carried by assault on the 25th of the 
same month ; while the Austrian forces, instead 
of opposing any resistance, were evidently reti- 
ring towards the frontiers of the hereditary states, 
A. universal stupor seized on the German peo- 
ple when they beheld themselves thus abandon- 
ed by their natural guardians, and the only ones 
capable of rendering them any effectual protec- 
tion ; and their deputies expressed themselves in 
angry terms to the imperial plenipotentiaries on 
the subject.* But M. Lehrbach replied, when 
no longer able to conceal this dismemberment of 
the Empire, “All the world is aware of the sac- 
rifices which Austria has made during the war; 
and that the misfortunes which have occurred 
are nothing more than what she has uniformly 
predicted would occur, if a cordial union of all 
the Germanic States was not effected to maintain 
their independence. Singly, she, has made the 
utmost efforts to maintain the integrity of the 
Empire; she has exhausted all her resources in 
the attempt; if she has been unsuccessful, let 
those answer for it who contributed nothing to- 
wards the common cause.” This defence. was 
perfectly just; Austria had performed, and nobly 
performed, her part as head of the Empire; its 
dismemberment arose from the inaction of Prus- 
sia, which, with an armed force of above two 
hundred thousand men, and a revenue of nearly 
£6,000,000 sterling, had done nothing whatever 
for the cause of Germany. It is not the cession 
of the left bank of the Rhine to France—it is the 
spoliation of Venice which at this period forms 
an indelible stain on the Austrian annals.t 
After the cession of the line of the Rhine to 
France was finally divulged, the attention of the 
plenipotentiaries was chiefly directed to the 
means of providing indemnities to the dispossess- 
ed princes, and the Republican envoys had al- 
ready broached their favourite project of secwlar- 
izations—in other words, indemnifying the lay 
princes at the expense of the Church—when an 
event occurred at Vienna which threatened to 
produce an immediate explosion between the 
two governments. On Ahr, “al the anniver- 
sary of the general arming of the , fs 
Vienna volunteers, on April 13, the pee: 2 
youth of that capital expressed a enna, and in- 
strong desire to give vent to the ar- ont eo pee 
dour of their patriotic feeling by a {ranch ambas 
féte in honour of the glorious stand 
then made by their countrymen. It was hazard- 
ous to agree to such a proposal, as the French 
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ambassador, General Bernadotte, had testified 
his repugnance to it, and declared his resolution, 
if it was persisted in, to give a dinner in honour 
of Democratic principles at his hotel. But the 
Austrian government could not withstand the 
wishes of the defenders of the monarchy; the 
proposed féle took place, and the French ambas- 
sador, in consequence, gave a great entertain- 
ment to his friends, and hoisted an immense tri- 
colour flag before his gate, with the words ‘“‘i- 
berté, Egalité,” inscribed upon it. The opposing 
principles being thus brought into contact with 
each other, a collision took place. The people 
of Vienna conceived the conduct of the French 
ambassador to be a direct insult offered to their 
beloved emperor, and flocked in menacing crowds 
to the neighbourhood of his hotel. The Aus- 
trian authorities, seeing the popular exasperation 
hourly increasing, in vain besought Bernadotte 
to remove the obnoxious standard. He deemed 
his own honourand that of the Republic pledged 
to its being kept up, and at length the multitude 
began to ascend ladders to break open the win- 
dows. A pistol discharged by one of the servants 
within, which wounded one of the assailants, 
only increased the ferment; the gates and win- 
dows were speedily forced, the apartments pil- 
laged, and the carriages in the yard broken to 
pieces. Fifty thousand persons assembled in the 
streets; and the French ambassador, barricaded 
in one of the rooms of his hotel, was only deliv- 
ered at one o’clock in the morning by two regi- 
ments of euirassiers which the imperial govern- 
ment sent to his relief.. Justly indignant at this 
April 15 disgraceful outrage, Bernadotte trans- 

pr’: mitted several angry notes to the Aus- 
trian cabinet; and although they published a 
proclamation on the following day, expressing 
the deepest regret at the disorders which had oc- 
curred, nothing would appease the exasperated 
ambassador, and on the 15th he left Vienna, un- 
der a numerous escort of cavalry, and took the 
road for Rastadt.* 

When matters were in this combustible state, 
Cenferences @ Spark only was required to light 
opened at the conflagration. Conferences were 
Seltz, which opened at Seltz, in Germany, where, 
Jead tonore- on the one hand, the Directory insist- 
pa: ed on satisfaction for the insult offer- 
ed to the ambassador of the Republic, and, on 
the other, the emperor demanded an explanation 
of the conduct of France in subduing, without the 
shadow of a pretext, the Helvetic Confederacy, 
and extending its dominion through the whole of 
Oct. 1798 Italy. ; As the Austrians could obtain 

“no satisfaction on these points, the em- 
peror drew more closely his bonds of intimacy 
with the court of St. Petersburg, and the march 
of the Russian armies through Gallicia and Mo- 
ravia was hastened, while the military prepara- 
tions of the Austrian monarchy proceeded with 
redoubled activity.t 

The negotiations at Rastadt for the settlement 
Progress ofthe Of the affairs of the Germanic Em- 
negotiationsat pire proceeded slowly towards an 
Rastadt. adjustment; but their importance 
disappeared upon the commencement of the more 
weighty discussions involved in the Seltz con- 
ferences. The French insisted upon a variety 
of articles, utterly inconsistent with the spirit of 
the treaty of Campo Formio or the independence 
of Germany. They first demanded all the isl- 
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ands of the Rhine, which were of very great im- 


portance in a military point of view; next, they. 
should be put in possession of Kehl and its ter-. 
ritory opposite to Strasburg, and Cassel and its 
territory opposite to Mayence; then, that a piece 
of ground, adequate to the formation of a téle-du- 
pont, should be ceded to them at the German end 
of the bridge of Huningen; and, lastly, that the im- 
portant fortress of Ehrenbreitstein should be de- 
molished. The German deputation, on the other 
hand, insisted that the principle of separation 
should be that of the thalweg ; that is to say, of 

the division of the valley by the middle of its 


principal stream. As a consequence of this- 


principle, they refused to cede Kehl, Cassel, or 
the zéte-du-pont at Huningen, or to demolish the 
fortifications of Ehrenbreitstein, all of which lay 
on the German bank of the river. Subsequently,. 
the French commissioners admitted the principle 
of the thalweg, consented to the demolition of Cas- 
sel and Kehl, and the Germans agreed to that: 
of Ehrenbreitstein; but the Republicans insist- 


ed on the cession of the island of Petersaw, which - 


would have given them the means of crossing op=- 
posite that important point. Matters 5. nog 

were in this unsettled state when they Ohomares 
were interrupted by the march of the Russian: 
troops through Moravia. The French govern- 
ment, upon that, issued a note, in which they de- 
clared that they would consider the crossing of 
the Germanic frontier by that army as equiva~ 
lent to a declaration of war; and as their advance- 
continued without interruption, the negotiations: 
at Rastadt virtually came to an end.* 

Seeing themselves seriously menaced with an: 
armed resistance to their project for 
subjugating all the adjoining states 
by means of exciting revolutions in 
their bosom, the Directory at length 
began to adopt measures to make 
head against the danger. The finan- 
ces of the Republic were in amost alarming state.. 
Notwithstanding the confiscation of two thirds. 


Financial 
measures of 
the Directory- 
to meet the 
approaching 
hostilities. 


of the national debt, it was discovered that there: 


would be a deficit of 200,000,000 francs, or above 


- £8,000,000 sterling, in the returns of the year. 


New taxes, chiefly on doors and windows, were- 
imposed, and a decree passed, authorizing na- 
tional domains, to the value of 125,000,000 of 
franes, or £5,000,000 sterling, to be taken from 
the public creditors, to whom they had been sur- 
rendered in liquidation of their claims, and the: 
property of the whole Protestant clergy to be con- 
fiscated to the service of the state :t thus putting, 
to support their revolutionary conquests, the last 
hand to their revolutionary confiscations. 

It remained to adopt some method for the aug 
mentation of the army, which had 4 ao.tion of 
been extremely diminished by sick- thé law of ahd 
ness and desertion since the peace of conscription 
Campo Formio. The skeletons of by the Legis- 
the regiments and the non-commis- *™"® 
sioned officers remained; but the ranks exhibited 
large chasms, which the existing state of the law 
provided no means of supplying. The conven- 
tion, notwithstanding their energy, had made no 
permanent provision for recruiting the army, but 
had contented themselves with two levies, one of 
300,000, and one of 1,200,000 men, which, with the 
voluntary supplies since furnished by the patriot- 
ism or suffering of the people, had been found 
adequate to the wants of the state. But, now that 
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necessity existed for finding a permanent supply 
of soldiers to meet the wars into which the insa- 
tiable ambition of the government had plunged 
the country, some lasting resource became indis- 
pensable. ‘Io meet the difficulty, General Jour- 
dan proposed the law of the Conscription, which 
became one of the most important consequences 
ofthe Revolution. By this decree, every krench- 
man from twenty to forty-five years of age was 
declared amenable to military service. ‘Those 
liable to serve were divided into classes, accord- 
ing to the years of their birth, and the govern- 
ment were authorized to call out the youngest, 
second, or third class, according to the exigen- 
Sept. 28, 1798 cies of the times. ‘I'he conscription 

co" was to take place by lot, in the class 
from which it was directed to be taken.* This 
law was immediately adopted ; and the first levy 
of two hundred thousand men from France or- 
dered to be immediately enforced, while eighteen 
thousand men were required from the affiliated 
republic of Switzerland, and the like number 
from that of Holland. ; 

Thus the justice of Heaven made the revo- 
lutionary passions of France the 
means of working out their own 

unishment. The atrocious aggres- 
sion on Switzerland, the flames of Underwalden, 


Reflections on 
this event. 
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the revolutionary fervour had subsided, and a 


the subjugation of Italy, were registered. in the 
book of fate, and brought about a dreadful and 
lasting retribution. Not the bayonets of the al- 
lies, not the defence of their country, occasioned 
this lasting scourge; the invasion of other states, 
the cries of injured innocence, first brought it 
into existence, They fixed upon its infatuated 
people that terrible law, which soon carried mis- 
ery into every cottage, and bathed with tears ev- 
ery mother in France. Wide as had been the 
spread of the national sin, as wide was the lash 
of national punishment. By furnishing an al- 
most inexhaustible supply of military popula- 
tion, 1 fanned the spirit of universal conquest, 
and precipitated its people into the bloody career 
of Napoleon. It produced that terrible contest 
which, after exhausting the resources, brought 
about the subjugation of that great kingdom, and 
wrung from its infuriated, but not repentant in- 
habitants, what they themselves have styled tears 
of blood.* It is thus that Providence vindicates 
its superintendence of the moral world; that the 
guilty career of nations, equally as that of indi- 
viduals, brings down upon itself a righteous pun- 
ishment; and that we feel, amid all the sins of 
rulers or madness of the people, the truth of the 
sublime words of Scripture, ‘‘ Ephraim is joined 
to idols: let him alone.” 
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Apathy of the Public Mind after the Revolution of 18th 
Fructidor.—Extreme Difficulties of Government since that 
Event.— Universal Dissatisfaction after the new Elections 
in Spring, 1799.—Restoration of the Liberty of the Press. 
—Formation of a League against the Government.— 

‘Measures of the Opposition — Revolution of 30th Prairial. 
—Character of the New Directory.—Fresh Ministerial Ap- 
pointments.—Efforts of the Jacobins to revive the Revolu- 
tionary Spirit, which totally fail—Forced Loan and Levy 
of 200,000. Men decreed by the Councils.—Anarchy of the 
Provinces.—Cruel Law of the Hostages.—Insurrection in 
Brittany and La Vendée.—Great Severity in the Collec- 
tion of the Foreed Loan.—Success of the Military Con- 
scription.—Increased Violence of the Jacobins.—Fouché 
is appointed Minister of Police. —His Character and Con- 
servative Designs.—He closes the Jacobin Club.—Vio- 
lence of the Daily Press.—Attack on the Journalists by the 
Directory.—Their continued vigorous Measures against 
the Jacobins.—Deplorable State of France at this Period. 
—Arrival of Napoleon at Frejus.—Universal Enthusiasm 
which it excites—His Journey, and Arrival at Paris.— 
Reception there by the Directory.—Previous Intrigues of 
Barras and Siéyes with Louis. XVIII.—Junction of the 
Malecontents of all Parties to support Napoleon.—Pro- 
found Dissimulation of his Conduct,—His Efforts to gain 
Gohier and Moulins, who refuse.—After much Hesita- 
tion, he resolves to join Siéyes.—Measures resolved on.— 
He tries in vain to gain Bernadotte.—Progress of the Con- 
spiracy.—Great Banquet at the Hall of the Ancients.— 
Preparations of the Conspirators at the Council of the 
Ancients.—Efforts of Napoleon with all Parties.—The 
18th Brumaire.—Meeting of all the Conspirators in the 

~ Rue Chantereine.—Napoleon’s Address to the Ancients. 
—Resignation of some of the Directory, Arrest of others. 
—Napoleon, Siéyes, and Roger Ducos are appointed Con- 
suls—The 19th Brumaire at St. Cloud.—Excessive Ve- 
hemence in the Council of Five Hundred.—[mminent 

. Danger of Napoleon, who enters the Hall of the Ancients. 
—His Speech there.—He enters the Hall of. the Vive 
Hundred.—Frightful Disorder there.—Intrepid Conduct 
of Lucien.—Dissolution of the Five Hundred by an armed 
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Force.—Nocturna] Meeting of the Conspirators in the Or- 
angery.—Their Decrees.—Joy in Paris at these Events.— 
General Satisfaction which they diffused through the 
Country.—Clemency of Napoleon after his Victory.— 
Formation of a Constitution.—Napoleon is appointed First 
Consul.—Outlines of the New Constitution.—Appoint- 
ments in Administration made by Napoleon.—Venality of 
Siéyes.--Immense Majority of the People who approved 
of the New Constitution.—Reflections on the Accession 
of Napoleon to the Consular Throne.—Durable Liberty 
had been rendered*impossible in France by the Destruc 
tion of the Aristocracy and Clergy.—Disastrous Effects 
of the Irreligion of that Country.—Prodigious Effects ot 
the Centralization of Power introduced by the Revolu- 
tion.—Distinction between the safe and dangerous Spirit 
of Freedom.—Immense Impulse which the Changes re- 
sulting from the Revolution have given to the Spread ot 
Christianity over the World. 


Tue Revolution of France had run through 
the usual course of universal enthusiasm, gen- 
eral suffering, plebeian revolt, bloody anarchy, 
Democratic cruelty, and military despotism. 
There remained a last stage to which it had not 
yet arrived, but which, nevertheless, was neces- 
sary to tame the passions of the people, and re- 
construct the fabric of society out of the ruined 
fragments of former civilization. This stage was 
that of a sINGLE pespor, and to this final result 
the weakness consequent on exhausted passion 
was speedily bringing the country. : 

To the fervour of Democratic license there in- 
variably succeeds in a few years a a yothy of the 

eriod of languor and listlessness, public mind 
of blighted hope and disappointed after the Rey- 
ambition, of despair at the calami- pruisen st 0A 
tous results of previous changes, and *"V°0"°" 
heedlessness to everything but the gratification 
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of selfish passion. ‘The energetic, the ardent, 
the enthusiastic, have for the most part sunk un- 
der the contests of former faction; few remain 
but the base and calculating, who, by stooping 
before the storms under which their more elevated 
rivals perished, have contrived to survive their 
fall. ‘This era is that of public degradation, of 
external disaster and internal suffering ; and in 
the despair of all classes, it prepares the way for 
the return to a more stable order of things. 

The external disasters, which had accumulated 
Extreme aifi- Upon the Republic rapidly since the 
culties of gov- commencement of hostilities, of 
ernment since which an account will be given in 
that event. the next chapter, could hardly have 
failed to overturn a government so dependant on 
the fleeting gales of popular favour as that of 
the Directory, even if it had not been tainted by 
the inherent vice of having been established by 
the force of military power, in opposition to the 
wishes of the nation and the forms of the Consti- 
tution. But this cause had for long been pre- 
paring its downfall, and the removal of the armies 
to the frontier, upon the resumption of hostilities, 
rendered it impossible any longer to stifle the pub- 
lic voice. That inevitable scourge of all revo- 
lutionary states, embarrassment of finance, had, 
Since the revolution of the 18th Fructidor, im- 
peded all their operations. Notwithstanding the 
confiscation of two thirds of the public debt, it 
was found impossible, in the succeeding season, 
to pay the interest on the third which remained, 

79g, Without recurring to fresh expedients. ‘The 
‘ deficit on the year was announced by the 
minister of finance as amounting to at least 
63,000,000 francs, or £2,520,000; it was known 
to amount to nearly 100,000,000, and the taxes 
were levied slowly and with extreme difficulty. 
‘To meet the deficiency, the duty on doors and 
windows was doubled; that on carriages raised 
tenfold, and the effects of the Protestant clergy 
were confiscated, putting them, like the Catho- 
lics, on the footing of payment from government. 
‘Thus the Revolution, as it advanced, was suc- 
cessively swallowing up the property even of 
the humblest in the community.* 

The new elections of a third of the Legislature, 
in March 1799, were conducted with greater or- 
der and freedom than any which had preceded 
them, because the army, the great support of the 
Directory, was for the most part removed, and 
the violence used on previous occasions to secure 
the return could not so easily be put in force. A 
large proportion of representatives, accordingly, 
‘were returned adverse to the government estab- 
lished by the bayonets of Augereau, and waited 
only for an opportunity to displace it from the 
helm. It fell to Rewbell’s lot to retire from the 
Directory, and Siéyes was chosen by the two 
councils in his stead. The people were already 
dissatisfied with the administration of affairs, 
when the disasters at the commencement of the 
campaign came to blow the flame into a confla- 
gration.t 

After these events, the public indignation 
Universal dis- Could no longer be restrained. Com- 
satisfaction plaints broke out on all sides; the 
after. the new conduct of the war, the management 
elections. of the finances, the tyranny exercised 
over the elections, the arbitrary dispersion of the 
chambers, the iniquitous removal of nearly one 
half of the deputies, the choice of the generals, 
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the direction of the armies, all were made the 
subject of vehement and impassioned invective. 
The old battalions, it was said, had been left in 
the interior to overawe the elections; the best 
generals were in irons; Championnet, the con- 
queror of Naples, had been dismissed for stri- 
ving to repress the rapacity of the inferior agents 
of the Directory; Moreau, the commander in 
so glorious a retreat, was reduced to the rank of. 
a general of division, and Scherer, unknown to 
fame, had been invested with the command of 
the army of Italy. Even measures which had 
formerly been the object of general praise, were 
now condemned in no measured terms; the 
expedition to Egypt, it was discovered, had 
given an eccentric direction to the best general 
and bravest army of the Republic, and provoked 
the hostility at once of the Sublime Porte and 
the Emperor of Russia, while the attack on 
Switzerland was an unjustifiable invasion of 
neutral rights, which necessarily aroused the in- 
dignation of all the European powers, and brought 
on a war which the government had made no 
preparations to withstand. These complaints 
were, in a great degree, well founded; but they 
would never have been heard if the fortune of 
war had proved favourable, and the Republican 
armies, instead of being thrown back on their 
own frontiers, had been following the career of 
victory into the imperial states. But the Direc- 
tory now experienced the truth of the saying of 
Tacitus: “ Hee est bellorum pessima conditio: 
Prospera omnes sibi vindicant, adversa uni solo 
imputantur.”* 

In the midst of this general effervescence, the 
restraints imposed on the liberty of Restoration of 
the press after the revolution of the the liberty of 
18th Fructidor could no longer be the press. 
maintained. The armed force which had im- 
posed and kept them on was wanting; the sol- 
diers were almost all combating on the frontier. 
They were, accordingly, no longer enforced 
against the daily journals, and the universal in- 
dignation speedily spread to the periodical press. 
In every quarter, in the newspapers, the tribune, 
the pamphlets, the clubs, nothing was to be heard 
but declamations against the government. The. 
parties who had alternately felt the weight of 
their vengeance, the Royalists and the Jacobins 
vied with each other in inveighing against their 
imbecility and want of foresight, while the sol- 
diers, hitherto their firmest support, gave open 
vent to their indignation at the ‘ Advocates” who 
had brought back the Republican standards to 
the Alps and the Rhine.t 

A league was speedily formed against the gov- 
ernment, at the head of which were poration of 
Generals Joubert and Augereau. jeans aesinee 
Barras, though a director, entered the govern- 
into the plan, and gave it the weight ment. 
of his reputation, or, rather, his revolutionary au- 
dacity and vigour. It was agreed that no ques- 
tions should be brought forward, until the obnox- 
ious directors were removed, as to the form of 
government which should succeed them ; and the 
three directors, Lareveillere Lepaux, Treilhard 
and Merlin de Douai, were marked out for de- 
struction, The conspiracy was far advanced 
when the misfortunes in Italy and on the Rhine 
gave tenfold force to the public discontent, and 
deprived the government of all means of resist- 
ance. The departments in the south, now threat- 
eee naCe lacie Ie Sane Te 
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ened with invasion from the allied army, were 
in a state of extreme fermentation, and sent dep- 
utations to the councils, who painted in the most 
lively colours the destitute state of the troops, 
the consternation of the provinces, the vexations 
of the people, the injustice done to the generals, 
and the indignation of the soldiers. The nomi- 


nation of Siéyes to the Directory was the most 


convincing proof of the temper of the councils, 
as he had always and openly expressed his dis- 
like at the Constitution and the directorial gov- 
ernment. ‘To elect him was to proclaim, as it 
were, that they desired a revolution.* 

Siéyes soon became the head of the conspira- 
tors, who thus numbered among 
their ranks two directors and a 
great majority of both councils. It 
was no longer their object to remodel the Consti- 
tution, but to gain immediate possession of the 
reins of power, in order to extricate the country 
from the perilous situation in which it was pla- 
ced. For this purpose they refused all accom- 
modation or consultation with the three devoted 
directors, while the most vehemeht attacks 
were made on them in both councils. The dis- 
astrous state of the finances afforded too fair an 
opportunity for invective. Out of 400,000,000 
franes already consumed in the public service 
for the year 1799, not more than 210,000,000 
francs had been received by the treasury, and the 
arrears were coming in very slowly. Various 
new taxes were voted by the councils, but it was 
apparent to every one that their collection, under 
the present system, was impossible. A. still 
more engrossing topic was afforded by the dis- 
cussions on the proposed alteration of the law 
on the liberty of the press and the popular soci- 
eties, in order to take away from the Directory 
the arbitrary power with which they had been 
invested by the law of the 19th Fructidor. The 
Democrats exclaimed that it was indispensable 
to electrify the public mind, that the country was 
in the same danger as in 1793, and that the 
same means must be taken to meet it; that every 
species of patriotism would speedily expire if the 
clubs were not reopened, and unlimited freedom 
allowed to the press. Without joining in this 
Democratic fervour, the Royalists and Constitu- 
tionalists concurred with them in holding that 
the Directory had made a bad use of the dicta- 
torial power given to them by the revolution of 
18th Fructidor, and that the restoration of the 
popular clubs had become indispensable. So 
general a concord among men of such dissimilar 
Opinions on all other subjects, announced the 
speedy fall of the government.t 

The ‘first measures of the conspirators were 
opened by a message from the dif- 
ferent commissions of the councils, 
presented by Boulay de la Meurthe, 
in which they insisted upon being informed of 
the causes of the exterior and interior dangers 
which threatened the state, and the means of 
averting them which existed. The Directory, 
upon receiving this message, endeavoured to 
gain time, by promising to give an answer in 
detail, which required several days to prepare. 
But this was by no means what the Revolution- 
ists intended. After waiting a fortnight without 
receiving any answer, the councils, on the rec- 
ommendation of their committees of war, ex- 
penditure, and finance, agreed to declare their 
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sittings permanent till an answer to the message 
was obtained, and the three committees were 
constituted in a single commission of eleven 
members; in other words, a provisional gov- 
ernment. The Directory, on their part, also de-~ 
clared their sittings permanent, and everything 
seemed to presage a fierce conflict. The com- 
mission dexterously availed themselves of the 
circumstance that Treilhard, who for thirteen 
months had been in the Directory, had been ap- 
pointed four days before the legal period, and in- 
stantly proposed that his nomination should be 
annulled. lLareveillere, who was gifted with 
great political firmness, in vain strove to induce 
Treilhard to resist; he saw his danger, and re- 
solved to yield to the storm. He accordingly 
sent in his resignation, and Gohiér, a -vehement 
Republican, but a man of little political capacity, 
though an able writer, was named by the coun- 
cils in his stead.* | 

The victory was gained, because this change 
gave the councils a majority in the Directory ; 
but Lareveillere was still firm in his refusal to 
resign. After exhausting every engine of flat- 
tery, threats, entreaties, and promises, Barras at 
length broke up the conference by de- one ME 
claring, “ Well, then, it is all over; the jog”? 
sabres must bedrawn.” ‘‘Wretch!” ex- 
claimed Lareveillere, ‘is it you that speak of 
sabres? There is nothing here but knives, and 
they are all directed against those virtuous citi- 
zens whom you wish to murder, because you 
cannot induce them to degrade themselves.” 
But a single individual could not i, 
withstand the Legislature: he yielded an on 
at length to the entreaty of a deputation from 
the councils, and sent in his resignation during 
the night. His example was immediately fol- 
lowed by Merlin; and General Moulins and 
Roger Ducos were appointed as successors to 
the expelled directors.t+ : 

Thus the government of the Directory was 
overturned in less than four years after its first 
establishment, and in twenty months after it had, 
by a violent stretch of illegal force, usurped dic- 
tatorial powers. The people of Paris took no 
part in this subversion of their rulers, which was 
effected by the force of the national assemblies 
illegally directed. Revolutionary fervour had 
exhausted itself; and an event which, six years 
before, would have convulsed France from one 
extremity to the other, passed over with hardly 
more agitation than a change of ministers in a 
constitutional monarchy.t 

The violent measures, however, which had 
dispossessed the government, were Character of 
far from bringing to the helm of af- the new Di 
fairs any accession either of vigour rectory. 
or ability. The new Directory, composed, like 
the councils, of men of opposite principles, was 
even less qualified than that which had preceded 
it to make head against the tempest, both with- 
out and within, which assailed the state. Siéyes, 
the only man among them of a superior intellect, 
dreamed of nothing but a new political organi- 
zation of society, and had none of the qualities 
fitted to struggle with the misfortunes of a sink~ 
ing state. Roger Ducos, an old Girondist, was 
merely his creature, and unfit to direct. any de- 
partment of the Republic. Moulins, an obscure 
general, but a vehement Republican, had been 
nominated by the Jacobin party to uphold their 
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interests in the government, and being unknown 
to the armies, possessed none of the influence 
with the military so necessary to revive their 
former spirit. Barras was the only man capa- 
ble of giving any effectual assistance to the ad- 
ministration ; but he was so much under the 
influence of his passions and his vices, and had 
taken so many and such contradictory parts in 
the course of the Revolution, that no reliance 
could be placed on his assistance. After having 
been a violent Jacobin after the Revolution of 
the 31st of May, a leading Thermidorian after 
the fall of Robespierre, a Revolutionary director 
on the 18th Fructidor, and a vehement enemy 
of his ancient colleagues on the 30th Prairial, 
he now became a Royalist director, elected to 
withstand the principles of Democracy which 
had-so often elevated him to power. Gohier was 
sincere and honest in his intentions, but he was 
an infatuated Republican, who, amid the gener- 
al wreck of its institutions, was dreaming only 
of the social compact and the means of -averting 
a counter revolution. From the moment of their 
installation, their sentiments on most subjects 
were found to be at-so much variance, that it 
was evident no cordial co-operation could be ex- 
pected among them.* 

The first and most pressing necessity was to 
New ministe- Stem the torrent of disaster which 
rial appoint- had overwhelmed the armies of the 
monts. Republic. Immediately after the 


change in the government, news arrived of the 


forcing of the lines of Zurich; and, before the 
consternation which it occasioned had subsided, 
it was followed by intelligence of the battle of 
the Trebbia, and the evacuation of the ridge of 
the Apennines. These disasters rendered it ab- 
solutely necessary to take some steps to restore 
the public confidence, and for this purpose a great 
change was made in the military commanders 
of the Republic. Championnet, who had been 
thrown into prison for evading the orders of the 
Directory regarding the pillage of the Neapoli- 
tan dominions, was liberated from his fetters, and 
received the command of an army which it was 
proposed to establish along the line of the high- 
er Alps; Bernadotte, from whose activity great 
results were justly expected, was appointed min- 
ister at war; and Joubert, whose exploits in the 
Tyrol had gained for him a brilliant reputation, 
ae to the command of the shattered army 
of Italy.t 
\ The overthrow of the government was the sig- 
Efforts of the al for the issuing of the Jacobins 
Jacobins to re- from their retreats, and the recom- 
vive the revo- mencement of revolutionary agita- 
mbonary spizit: tion, with all the perilous schemes 
of Democratic ambition. Everywhere the clubs 
were reopened; the Jacobins took possession of 
the Riding-school Hall, where the debates of the 
Constituent Assembly had been held, and began 
again to pour forth those impassioned declama- 
tions from which such streams of blood had al- 
ready taken their rise. Taught by former disas- 
ters, however, they abstained from demanding-any 
sanguinary proceedings, and confined themselves 
to a strenuous support of an agrarian law, and 
those measures for the division of property to 
which Babceuf had fallen a victim. The lead- 
ing members of the councils attended their meet- 
ings, and swelled the ardent multitudes who al- 
ready crowded their assemblies, flattering them- 
* Th.,x., 331, 332. Lac., xiv., 358, 360, 361. 
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selves, even in the -decrepitude of the revolution- 
ary fervour, with the hopeless idea that they 
would succeed in directing the torrent.* 

But the times were no longer the same, and it 
was impossible in 1799 to revive the a 
general enthusiasm which ten years be- Which to-_ 
fore had intoxicated every ‘head in ~~ 
France. The people had not forgotten the Reign 
of Terror, and the dreadful calamities which had 
followed the ascendant of the Jacobins; they re- 
ceived their promises without joy, without illu- 
sion, and listened with undisguised anxiety to 
the menaces which they dealt out to all who op- 
posed theirdesigns. ‘Their apathy threw the Jac- 
obins into despair, who were well aware that, 
without the aid of the populace, they would be 
unable to overturn what yet remained of the fab- © 
ric of society. ‘‘ We cannot twice,” said the cit- 
izens, ‘‘go through the same fiery ordeal; the 
Jacobins have no longer the power of the assig- 
nats at their command; the illusion of the peo- 
ple has been dispelled by their sufferings; the 
army regards their rule with horror.” ‘The re- 
spectable citizens, worn out with convulsions, 
and apprehensive beyond everything of a return 
to the yoke of the multitude, sighed for the res- 
toration of a stable government, and were prepa- 
red to rally round any leader who would subject 
the passions of the Revolution to the yoke of des- 
potic power.t 

To supply the enormous and daily increasing 
deficit in the public treasury, the 
Revolutionists maintained that it ana conscrip- 
was indispensable to recur to the tion of 200,000 
energy and patriotic measures of men decreed by 
1793; to call into active service al] the councils. 
the classes of the state, and levy a forced loan 
of 120,000,000 of franes, or £4,800,000, upon the 
opulent classes, increasing in severity with the 
fortunes of those from whom it was to be ex- 
tracted. After long debates, this arbitrary meas- 
ure was adopted; and, at the same time, a con- 
scription of two hundred thousand men ordered, 
to recruit the armies. These vigorous measures 
promised, in the course of time, to procure a 
great supply for the public necessities; but in 
the mean while the danger was imminent, and 
it was much to be feared that the frontiers would 
be invaded before any efficient support could be af- 
forded to the armies intrusted with their defence.t 

What rendered every measure for the supply 
either of the army or the treasury dif- 
ficult of execution, was the complete pe of 
state of anarchy into which the proy- °° P*ovnees: 
inces had fallen, and the total absence of all au- 
thority from the time that the troops had been 
removed to the frontier. ‘The Vendéans and 
Chouans had, in the west, broken into fearful 
activity ; the Companies of the Sun renewed their 
excesses in the south, and everywhere the refrac- 
tory conscripts, forming themselves into bands of 
robbers, occupied the forests, and pillaged trav- 
ellers and merchandise of every description along 
the highways. To such a height had these dis- 
orders, the natural and inevitable consequence 
of a revolution, arisen, that in most of the de- 
partments there was no longer any authority 
obeyed or order maintained, but the strong pil- 
laged the weak with impunity, as in the rudest 
ages. In these circumstances, a law, 
named the law of the hostages, was 
proposed and carried in the councils, 
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sand remains a singular and instructive monu- 
ment of the desperate tyranny to which those are 
in the end reduced who adventure on the peril- 
ous course of Democratic innovation. Proceed- 
ing on the supposition, at once arbitrary and un- 
founded, that the relations of the emigrants were 
the sole cause of the disorders, they enacted that, 
whenever a commune fell into a notorious state 
of anarchy, the relations of emigrants, and all 
those known to have been at all connected with 
the ancient régime, should be seized as hostages, 
and that four of them should be transported for 
every assassination that was committed in that 
district, and their property be rendered liable for 
all acts of robbery which there occurred. But 
this law, inhuman as.it was, proved wholly in- 
adequate to restore order in this distracted coun- 
ary; and France was menaced with an anarchy 
so much the more terrible than that of 1793, as 
the Committee of Public Safety was wanting, 
whose iron arm, supported by victory, had then 
-erushed it in its grasp.* 

The disturbances in the western provinces, 
Ansurrection Guting this paralysis of the authority 
in Brittany of government, had again risen to the 
-and La Ven- most formidable height. That un- 
42, conquerable band, the Vendéans and 
»Chouans, whom the utmost disasters could nev- 
-er completely subdue, had yielded only a tempo- 
rary submission to the energetic and able meas- 
ures of General Hoche, and with the arrival of 
less skilful leaders of the Republican forces, and 
the increasing weakness of government, their 
activity again led them to insurrection. This 
fresh outbreak of the insurrection was chiefly 
owing to the cruel and unnecessary persecutions 
which the director Lareveillere Lepaux kept 
ap against the priests; and it soon rose to the 
most formidable height. In March, 1799, the 
-spirit of Chouanism, besides, its native depart- 
ments in Brittany, had spread to La Vendée, and 
the Republic beheld with dismay the fresh break- 
ang out of that terrible volcano. Chollet, Mon- 
taigne, Herbiers, names immortalized in those 
wonderful wars, were again signalized by the 
ssuccesses of the Royalists; and the flame, spread- 
ing farther than the early victories of the Vendé- 
‘ans, menaced Touraine.t Bovurmonr, after- 
ward conqueror of Algiers, a chief of great abil- 
ity, revenged in Mans the bloody catastrophe of 
‘the Royalist army ; and Godet de Chatillon, af- 
ter a brilliant victory, entered in triumph into 
Nantes, which had, six years before, defeated 
the utmost efforts of the grand army under Ca- 
-thelineau. 

Wor did the financial measures of he dparaureae 

... inspire less dread than the externa 
FT CAse: esters and internal disorders which 
tion of the for- overwhelmed the country. The for- 
~ced loan. ced loan was levied with the last se- 
verity ; and, as all the fortunes of the Royalists 
had been extinguished in the former convulsions, 
it now fell on those classes who had been en- 
riched. by the Revolution, and thus spread a 
universal panic through its most opulent sup- 
porters. They now felt the severity of the con- 
fiscation which they had inflicted on others. The 


ascending scale, according to which it was lev- 


ied, rendered it especially obnoxious. No fixed 
rule was adopted for the increase, according to 
‘the fortune of the individual, but everything was 
“Jeft to the tax-gatherers, who proceeded on secret 
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and frequently false information. In these cir- 
cumstances, the opulent found their whole in- 
come disappearing under a single exaction. The 
tax voted was 120,000,000 francs, or £4,800,000; 
but in the exhausted state of the country, it was 
impossible to raise this sum, and specie, under 
the dread of arbitrary exactions, entirely disap- 
peared from circulation. Its collection took 
three years, and then only realized three fourths 
of its amount.* The three per cents. consolida- 
ted, that melancholy relic of former bankruptcy, 
had fallen to six per cent. on the remnant of a 
third, which the great confiscation of 1797 had 
left ; little more than a siatieth part of the for- 
mer value of the stock at the commencement of 
the Revolution. 

The executive were more successful in their 
endeavours to recruit the military success of the 
forces of the Republic. Under the military con 
able and vigorous management of scription. 
Bernadotte, the conscription proceeded with great 
activity, and soon a hundred thousand young 
men were enrolled and disciplined at the depots 
in the interior of the country. These conscripts 
were no sooner instructed in the rudiments of 
the military art, than they were marched off to 
the frontier, where they rendered essential ser- 
vice to the cause of national independence. It 
was the re-enforcements thus obtained which 
enabled Massena to extricate the Republic from 
extreme peril at the battle of Zurich; and it was 
in their ranks that Napoleon, in the following 
year, found the greater part of those dauntless 
followers who scaled the barrier of the Great 
St. Bernard, and descended like a thunderbolt 
on the plain of Marengo.t 

While the Republic, after ten years of convul- 
sions, was fast relapsing into that tMereased vio- 
state of disorder and weakness lence of the | 
which is at once the consequence Jacobins. 
and punishment of revolutionary violence, the 
hall of the Jacobins resounded with furious dec- 
lamations against all the members of the Direc- 
tory, and the whole system which in every coun- 
try has been considered as the basis of social 
union, The separation of property was, in an 
especial manner, the object of invective, and 
the agrarian law, which Baboouf had bequeath- 
ed to the last Democrats of the Revolution, uni- 
versally extolled as the perfection of society. 
Felix Lepelletier, Arena, Drouet, and all the fu- 
rious Revolutionists of the age, were there as- 
sembled, and the whole atrocities of 1793 speed- 
ily held up for applause and imitation. hey 
celebrated the manes of the victims shot on the 
plain of Grenelle, demanded in loud terms the 
instant punishment of all “the leeches who lived 
on the blood of the people, the general disarm- 
ing of the Royalists, a levy en masse, the estab- 
lishment of manufactures of arms on the public 
places, and the restoration of their cannon and 
pikes to the inhabitants of the fauxbourgs. These 
ardent feelings were roused into a perfect fury 
when the news arrived of the battle of Novi and 
the retreat of the army of Italy over the Alps. 
Talleyrand became, in an especial manner, the 
object of attack. He was accused of having 
projected the expedition to Egypt, the cause of 
all the public disasters; Moreau was over- 
whelmed with invectives, and Siéyes, the presi- 
dent of the Council of the Ancients, stigmatized 
as a perfidious priest, who was about to belie in 
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power all the patriotic resolutions of his earlier 


years.* 


In these perilous circumstances the Directory 


named Foucus minister of police. 


Fouché is aP- "This celebrated man, who, under 


pointed minis- ° 
ter of police. Napoleon, came to play so impor- 
His character tant a part in the government of the 
and Sonserva- Empire, early gave indication of the 
i" Eile great abilities and versatile charac- 
ter which enabled him so long to maintain his 
influence, not only with many different adminis- 
trations, but under so many different govern- 
ments. An old member of the Jacobin Club, 
and thoroughly acquainted with all their de- 
signs ; steeped in the atrocities of Lyons; a re- 
gicide and atheist; bound neither by affection 
nor principle to their cause, and seeking only in 
the shipwreck of parties to make his own for- 
tune, he was eminently qualified to act as a spy 
upon his former friends, and to secure the Direc- 
ory against their efforts. He perceived at this 
critical period that the ascendant of the Revolu- 
tionists was on the wane; and, having raised 
himself to eminence by their passions, he now 
resolved to attach himself to that conservative 
party who were striving to reconstruct the ele- 
ments of society, and establish regular authority 
by their subversion. The people beheld with 
dismay the associate of Collot d’Herbois, and a 
regicide member of the convention, raised to the 
important station of head of the police ; but they 
soon found that the massacres of Lyons were 
not to be renewed; and that the Jacobin enthu- 
Siast, intrusted with the direction of affairs, was 
to exhibit, in combating the forces of anarchy, a 
vigour and resolution unknown in the former 
stages 9° the Revolution. His accession to the 
administration at this juncture was of great im- 
portance ; for he soon succeeded in confirming 
the wavering ideas of Barras, and inducing him 
to exert all his strength in combating those prin- 
ciples of Democracy which were again begin- 
ning to dissolve the social body.t 
Under the auspices of so vigorous a leader, 
Prk eee the power of the Jacobins was speed- 
Jacobin Club. Uy put to the test. He at once closed 
the Riding-school Hall, where their 
meetings were held, and supported by the Coun- 
cil of the Ancients, within whose precincts it 
was placed, prohibited any farther assemblies in 
that situation. The Democrats, expelled from 
their old den, reassembled in a new place of 
meeting in the Rue du Bac, where their decla- 
mations were renewed with as much vehemence 
as ever. But public opinion had changed; the 
people were no longer disposed to rise in insur- 
rection to support their ambitious projects. Fou- 
ché resolved to follow up his blow by closing 
their meetings altogether. The Directory were 
1egally invested with the power of taking this 
decisive step, as the organization of the society 
was contrary to law; but there was a division 
of opinion among its members as to the ‘expedi- 
ence of adopting it, Moulins and Gohier insist- 
ing ‘nat it was only by favouring the clubs, and 
reviving the revolutionary spirit of 1'793, that the 
Republic could make head against its enemies. 
However, the majority, consisting of Siéyes, 
Barras, and Roger Ducos, persuaded by the ar- 
guments of Fouché, resolved upon the decisive 
step. The execution of the measure was post- 
poned till after the anniversary of the 10th of 
* Th., x., 360, 361. Lac., xiv., 359, 360. 
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August; but it was then carriedinto , 
effect without opposition, and the A Te ee 
Jacobin Club, which had spread such hayoc 
through the world, at last and forever closed.* 
Deprived of their point of rendezvous, the 
Democrats had recourse to their 
usual engine, the press; and the 
journals immediately were filled 
with the most furious invectives against Siéyes,. 
who was stigmatized as the author of the meas- 
ure. This able but speculative man, the author 
of the celebrated pamphlet, ‘‘ What is the Tiers 
Etat?’ which had so powerful an effect in pro- 
moting the Revolution in 1789, was now held up: 
to public execration as a perfidious priest, who: 
had sold the Republic to Prussia. In truth, he 
had long ago seen the pernicious tendency of the 
Democratic dogmas with which he commenced. 
in life, and never hesitated to declare openly 
that a strong government was indispensable to» 
France, and that liberty was utterly incompati- 
ble with the successive tyranny of different par- 
ties, which had so long desolated the Republic.. 
These opinions were sufficient to point him out 
as the victim of Republican fury, and, aware of 
his danger, he was already beginning to look 
around for some military leader who might exe- 
cute the coup d’dtat, which he foresaw was the: 
only remaining chance of salvation to the coun= 
try.t , 
In the mean while, the state of the press re-- 
quired immediate attention; its li- attack on the 
cense and excesses were utterly in- journalists by 
consistent with any stable or regu- the Directory. 
lar government. The only law by which it 
could be restrained was one which declared that 
all attempts to subvert the Republic should be: 
punished with death; a sanguinary regulation, 
the offspring of Democratic apprehensions, the 
severity of which prevented it, in the present 
state of public feeling, from being carried into: 
execution. In this extremity, the three directors 
declared that they could no longer carry on the: 
government, and France was on the point of * 
being delivered over to utter anarchy, when the: 
Directory thought of the expedient of applying: 
to the pees the article of the Constitution which: 
gave the executive power the right to arrest alk 
persons suspected of carrying on plots against: 


Violence of the 
daily press. 


the Republic. Nothing could be more forced : 


than such an interpretation of this clause,t which: 


- was obviously intended for a very different pur- 


pose; but necessity and the well-known princi=. 
ple, Salus Populi Suprema Lex, seemed to justi- 
fy, on the ground afterward taken by 
Charles X., a stretch indispensable *¢P* 3, 1799: 
for the existence of regular government, and an 
arrét was at length resolved on, which authorized* 
the apprehension of the editors of eleven jour- 
nals, and the immediate suppression of their 
publications.§ 
_ This bold step produced an immediate ebul- 
lition among the Democrats; but Thei : 
it was confined to declamations Ue eben 
and threats, without any hostile ures against the 
measures. The tribune resound- Jacobins. Sept. 
ed with “dictators, the fall of lib- 4): 
erty,” and all the other overflowings of revolu- 
tionary zeal; but not a sword was drawn. The: 
three resolute directots, continuing their advan- 
tage, succeeded in throwing out, by a majority 
of 245 te 171, a proposal to Jourdan to declare: 
* Th., x., 366, 367. Lac., xiv., 363. Mign., ii., 44% 
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the country in danger, which was supported by | the revolution of the 18th Brumaire.” © And such 


the whole force of the Jacobin party, and soon 
atier successfully ventured on the bold step of 
dismissing Bernadotte, the minister of war, 
whose attachment to Democratical principles 
Sept. 17, Was well known. All thoughts were al- 

ready turned towards a military chief 
capable of putting an end to the distractions of 
the Republic, and extricating it fromthe perilous 
situation in which it was placed from the con- 
tinued successes of the allies. ‘We must have 
done with declaimers,” said Siéyes; “what we 
want is a head and asword.” But where to find 
that sword was the difficulty. Joubert had re- 
cently been killed at Novi; Moreau, notwith- 
standing his consummate military talents, was 
known not to possess the energy and moral reso- 
lution requisite for the task; Massena was famed 
only as a skilful soldier; while Augereau and 
Bernadotte had openly thrown themselves into 
the arms of the opposite party. In this emer- 
gency, all eyes were already turned towards that 
youthful hero who had hitherto chained victory 
to his standards, and whose early campaigns, 
splendid as they were, had been almost thrown 
into the shade by the romantic marvels of his 
Egyptian expedition. The Directory had al- 
ready assembled an immense fleet in the Medi- 
terranean to bring back the army from the shores 
of the Nile, but it had broken up without achiev- 
ing anything. But Lucien and Joseph Bona- 
parte had conveyed to Napoleon full intelligence 
of the disastrous state of the Republic, and it 
was by their advice that he resolved to brave the 
English cruisers and return to France. The 
public mind was already in that uncertain and 


agitated state which is the general precursor of | 


some great political event; and the journals, a 


_ faithful mirror of its fleeting changes, were filled 


with conjectures as to the future revolutions he 
was to achieve in the world.* 

In truth, it was high time that some military 
leader of commanding talent should 
state of | seize the helm, to save the sinking for- 
France at tunes of the Republic. Never since 
this period. the commencement of the war had its 
alien been so gloomy, both from external 

isaster and internal oppression. A contempo- 
rary Republican writer, of no common talent, has 
drawn the following graphic picture of the in- 
ternal state of France at this period: ‘‘ Merit was 
generally persecuted; all men of honour chased 
from public situations ; robbers everywhere as- 
sembled in their infernal caverns; the wicked 
in power; the apologists of the system of terror 
thundering in the tribune; spoliation re-estab- 
lished under the name of forced loans; assassina- 
tion prepared ; thousands of victims already de- 
signed, under the name of hostages; the signal 
for pillage, murder, and conflagration anxiously 
looked for, couched in the words, the ‘country 
is in danger;’ the same cries, the same shouts 
were heard in the clubs as in 1793; the same 
executioners, the same victims; liberty, proper- 
ty, could no longer be said to exist; the citizens 
had no security for their lives, the state for its 
finances. All Europe was in arms against us; 
America even had declared against our tyranny ; 
our armies were routed, our conquests lost, the 
territory of the Republic menaced with inva- 
sion.t Such was the situation of France before 


Deplorable 
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is the picture of the ultimate effect of Democrat- 
ic convulsions, drawn by their own authors; 
such the miseries which compelled the nation, 
instead of the feeble spectre of Louis, to receive 
the dreaded sword of Napoleon. 

The despatches, containing the account of the 
expedition into Syria, and of the mar- Arrival of 
vellous victories of Mont Thabor and Napoleon 
Aboukir, arrived at this time, and 4 Frejus. 
spread far and wide the impression that the con- 
queror of Rivoli was the destined saviour of the 
state, for whom all classes were so anxiously 
looking. His name was in every mouth. Where 
is he? What will he do? What chance is there 
that he will avoid the English cruisers? were the 
questions universally asked. Such was the anx- 
iety of the public mind on the subject, that ru- 
mour had twice outstripped the hopes of his 
friends, and announced 42 arrival; and when, 
at length, the telegraph gave the official intelli- 
gence that he had arrived at Frejus, the public 
transports knew no bounds.* i 

‘When the people at Frejus heard that the con- 
queror of Egypt was on their coast, ppiversal en 
their enthusiasm broke through all thusiasm 
the restraints of government. The which it ex-| 
laws of quarantine were in a mo- “ited. 
ment forgotten. A multitude, intoxicated with 
joy and hope, seized the first boats, and rushed 
on board the vessels; Napoleon, amid universal 
acclamations, landed, and immediately set out 
for Paris.. The telegraph, with the rapidity of 
the winds, announced his arrival, and the impor- 
tant intelligence speedily spread over the capital. 
The intoxication was universal, the joy unani- 
mous. All wishes had been turned towards a 
hero who could restore peace to desolated France, 
and here he was, dropped from the clouds: a for- 
tunate soldier presented himself, who had caused, 
the French standards to float on the Capitol and. 
the Pyramids ; in whom all the world recognised: 
both civil and military talents of the very high~ 
est order. His proclamations, his negotiations,. 
his treaties, bore testimony to the first; his as- 
tonishing victories afforded irrefragable evidence 
of the second. So rare a combination might sug- 
gest alarm to the friends of liberty, were it not. 
that his well-known principles and disinterested- 
ness precluded the idea that he would employ 
the dictatorship to any other end than the public 
good and the termination of the misfortunes of 
the country. Discourses of this sort, in ever 
mouth, threw the public into transports, so much 
the more entrancing as they succeeded a long 
period of disaster ; the joyful intelligence was 
announced, amid thunders of applause, at all the 
theatres; patriotic songs again sent forth their 
heart-stirring strains from the orchestra; and 
more than one enthusiast expired of joy at the 
advent of the hero who was to terminate the dif 
ficulties of the Republic.t 

The conqueror was greeted with the most en- 
thusiastic reception the whole way His journey, 
from Frejus to Paris. At Aix, Avig- and arrival at 
non, Vienne, and Lyons, the people P2"'s: 
came forth in crowds to meet him; his journey 
resembled a continual triumph. The few bells 
which the Revolution had left in the churches 
were rung on his approach ; ‘his course at night 
marked bv the bonfires on all the eminen- Oct, 16 
ces. On’ the 16th of October he arrived ‘ 
nO? > Re ee eee 
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unexpectedly at Paris; his wife and brothers, 
mistaking his route, had gone out to meet him 
by another road. 'T’'wo hours, after his arrival 
he waited on the Directory; the soldiers at the 
“gate of the palace, who had served under him at 
Arcola, recognised his figure, and loud cries of 
Vive Bonaparte! announced to the government 
0 a that the dreaded commander had arrived. 
°. - He was received by Gohier, and it was 
arranged that he should be presented in public 
on the following day,* His reception-then was, 
to external appearance, flattering, and splendid 
encomiums were pronounced on the victories of 
the Pyramids, of Mont Thabor, and Aboukir; 
but mutual distrust prevailed on both sides, and 
a vague disquietude already pervaded the Direc- 
tory at the appearance of the renowned conquer- 
or, who at so critical a moment had presented 
himself in the capital. 

Though convinced that the moment he had so 
Reception long looked for had arrived, and re- 
there by the solved to seize the supreme authority, 
Directory. Napoleon landed in France without 
any fixed project for carrying his design into ex- 
ecution. ‘The enthusiasm, however, with which 
he had been received in the course of his journey 
to Paris, and the intelligence which he there ob- 
tained of the state of the country, made him at 
once determine on the attempt. The circum- 
stances of the time were singularly favourable 
for such a design. None of the Directory were 
possessed of any personal consideration except 
Siéyes, and he had long revolved in his mind the 
project of substituting, for the weak and oppres- 
sive government which was now desolating 
France, the firm hand of a vigorous and able 
military leader. Even so far back as the revolt 
of the sections on the 13th Vendémiaire (10th 
Nov., 1795), he had testified his opinion of the 
weakness of his colleagues to Napoleon. At 
the most critical moment of the day, when the 
‘Committee of Government had lost their heads, 
Siéyes approached Napoleon, and, taking him 
into the embrasure of a window, said, “ You see 
how it is, general; they are haranguing when 
‘the moment for action has arrived; large bodies 
are unfit for the lead of armies—they never know 
the value of time. You can be of no use here. 
Go, general: take counsel only of your own ge- 
nius, and the dangers of the country; the sole 
hope of the Republic is in you.” These words 
‘were not lost on Napoleon; they pointed him 
‘out as the fit associate in his designs; and to 
these were soon added M. Talleyrand, who was 
too clear-sighted not to perceive that the only 
‘chance of safety was in the authority of a dicta- 
tor, and who had also private grievances of his 
‘own to induce him to desire the overthrow of the 
government.t 

Indeed, so general was the impression at that 
Previous in- Petiod of the impossibility of contin- 
trigues of the Uing the government of France un- 
Directory with der the Republican form, that, pre- 
Louis XVII. vious to Napoleon’s arrival, various 
chi had been not only set on foot, but were 

ar advanced, for the restoration of monarchical 
authority. The brothers of Nanoleon, Joseph 
and Lucien, were deeply implicated in these in- 
trigues. The Abbé Siéyes at one time thought 
of placing the Duke of Brunswick on the throne ; 
Barras was not averse to the restoration of the 
Bourbons, and negotiations were on foot with 
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Louis XVIII. for that purpose.+ They had even 
gone so far that the terms of the director were 
fixed for playing the part of General Monk; 
twelve millions of livres were to have been his 
reward, besides two millions to divide among his 
associates.t But in the midst of these intrigues, 
Joseph and Lucien Bonaparte were in a more 
effectual way advancing their brother’s interests, 
by inducing the leaders of the army to co-operate 
in his elevation ; they had already engaged Mac- 
donald, Le Clerc, Lefebvre, Augereau, and Jour- 
dan to favour his enterprise ; but Moreau hung 
back, and all their efforts had failed in engaging 
Bernadotte, whose Republican principles were 
proof against their seductions.} 

No sooner had Napoleon arrived at his unas- 
suming dwelling in the Rue Chan- 4, ction of ie 
tereine, than the whole generals talecontents of 
who had been sounded hastened to all parties to 
pay their court to him, and «with support Napo- 
them all who had been dismissed “°° 
or conceived themselves ill-used by the Directo- 
ry. His saloon soon resembled rather the court 
of a monarch than the rendezvous of the friends 
of any private individual, how eminent soever. 
Besides’ Lannes, Murat, and Berthier, who had 
shared his fortunes in Egypt, and were warm] 
attached to him, there were now assembled Jour- 
dan, Augereau, Macdonald, Bournonville, Le 
Clerc, Lefebyre, and Marbot, who, notwithstand- 
ing their many differences of opinion on other 
subjects, had been induced, by the desperate state 
of the Republic, to concur in offering the milita- 
ry dictatorship to Napoleon; and although Mo- 
reau at first appeared undecided, he was at length 
won by the address of his great rival, who made 
the first advances, and affected to consult him on 
his future designs. In addition to this illustrious 
band of military chiefs, many of the most influ- 
ential members of the Legislature were also dis- 
posed to favour the enterprise. Roederer, the 
old leader in the municipality, Regnault St. 


Angely, long known and respected for his n@ 
enes 0 


domitable firmness in the most.trying se 

the Revolution, and a great number of the lead- 
ing deputies in both chambers, had paid their 
court to him on his arrival. Nor were official 
functionaries, and even the members of adminis- 
tration, wanting. Siéyes and Roger Ducos, 
the two directors who chiefly superintended the 
civil concerns, and Moulins, who was at the 
head of the military department of the Republic, 
Cambacérés, the minister of justice, Fouché, the 
head of the police, and Real, a commissary in 
the department of the Seine, an active and in- 
triguing partisan, were assiduous in their attend- 
ance. Eight days had hardly elapsed, and al- 
ready the direction of government seemed to be 
insensibly gliding into his hands.§ 

The ideas of these different persons, however, 
were far from being unanimous as to the course 
which should be adopted. The Republican gen- 
erals offered Napoleon a military dictatorship, 
and agreed to support him with all their power, 
provided he would maintain the principles of the 
Riding-school Club. Siéyes, Talleyrand, ‘Roger 
Ducos, and Regnier, proposed to place him sim- 
ply at the head of affairs, and to change the Con- 
stitution, which experience had proved to be so 
a Ie OS eee 
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s miserably defective; while the directors Barras 
and Gohier vainly endeavoured to rid themselves 
of so dangerous a rival, by offering and anxious- 
jy pressing upon him the command of the ar- 
mies.* 

In the midst of this flattering adulation, the 
Profound dis- Conduct of Napoleon was influenced 
simulation of by that profound knowledge of hu- 
dis conduct. man nature and thorough dissimula- 
tion, which formed such striking features of his 
character, Affecting to withdraw from the eager 
gaze of the multitude, he seldom showed him- 
self in public, and then only in the costume of 
the National Institute, or in a gray surtout, with 
a Turkish sabre suspended by a silk riband: a 
dress which, under seeming simplicity, revealed 
the secret pride of the Conqueror of the Pyramids. 
He postponed from day to day the numerous 
visits of distinguished individuals who sought 
the honour of being presented to him, and when 
he went to the theatre, frequented only a con- 

-eealed box, as if to avoid the thunders of ap- 
plause which always attended his being recog- 
nised. When obliged to accept an invitation to 
a sumptuous repast, given in his honour by the 
minister of justice, he requested tat the leading 
lawyers might be invited; and selecting M. 
Tronchet, the eloquent defender of Louis XVI., 
conversed long with him and Treilhard on the 
want of a simple code of criminal and civil ju- 

-risprudence which might be adapted to the intel- 
ligence of the age. To private dinners in his 
own house he invited only the learned men of 
the Institute, and conversed with them entirely 
on scientific subjects; if he spoke on politics at 
all, it was only to express his profound regret at 
the misfortunes of France. In vain the directors 
exaggerated to him the successes of Massena in 
Switzerland, and Brune in Holland; he appear- 
ed inconsolable for the loss of Italy, and seemed 
to consider every success of no moment till that 
gem. was restored to the coronet of the Republic.t 

Napoleon’s first attempt was to engage in his 
His efforts to interest Gohier, the president of the 
gain Gohier Directory, and Moulins, who were 
and Moulins, both strongly attached to the Repub- 
who refuse. ican side; and, with this view, he 


‘not only paid them in private the greatest atten- 


tion, but actually proposed to them that he should 
be taken into the government instead of Sieyes, 
though below the age of forty, which the Consti- 
tution required for that elevated function. “Take 
care,” said he, “of that cunning priest Siéyes ; 
it is his connexion with Prussia, the very thing 
which should have excluded him from it, which 
has raised him to the Directory; unless you take 


seare, he will sell you to the coalesced powers. 


It is absolutely necessary to get quit of him. It 
is true, I am below the legal age required by the 
Constitution; but in the pursuit of forms we 
must not forget realities. Those who framed 
the Constitution did not recollect that the maturi- 
ty of judgment produced by the Revolution was 
often far more essential than the maturity of age, 
which in many is much less material. Ambi- 
‘tion has no share in these observations; they are 
dictated alone by the fears which so dangerous 
an election could not fail to inspire in all the 
friends of real freedom.” Gohier and Moulins, 
however, agreed in thinking that the Republic 
had more to fear from the young general than 
the old metaphysician; and therefore replied, 


Sa 
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that though, if of the legal age, he would doubt- 
less have secured all suffrages, yet nothing, in 
their estimation, could counterbalance a viola- 
lion of the Constitution, and that the true career 
which lay before him was the command of the 
armies.*t 

Meanwhile, all Europe was resounding with 
the return of Napoleon, and specu- 4 ey much 
lation, with its thousand tongues, was jesitation, he 
everywhere busied in anticipating at length re- 
the changes which he was to effect in solves to jcin 
the fate of France and of the world. *!*¥°* 
“ What will Bonaparte do? Is he to follow the 
footsteps of Cromwell, or Monk, or Washing- 
ton? What change is he likely to make in the 
fate of the war?” were the questions asked from 
one end of Europe to the other. But the general 
himself was for a short time undecided as to the 
course which he should pursue. To avail him- 
self of the support of the Jacobins and the Riding- 
school Club seemed the plan most likely to dis- 
arm all opposition, because they were the only 
efficient or energetic body in the state; but he 
well knew that the Jacobins were jealous of ev- 
ery leader, and were at once exclusive and vio- 
lent in their passions; and to make use of them 
for his own elevation, and immediately break the 
alliance and persecute them, would be a danger- 
ous course. Siéyes, on the other hand, was at 
the head of a numerous body of leading men in 
the chambers. His character precluded him 
from becoming an object of jealousy to the dic- 
tator; and, although many of his party were 
firm Republicans, they were not of such an im- 
petuous and energetic kind.as to be incapable of 
employment under a regular government after 
the struggle was over; and, besides, their strife 
with the Riding-school Club was too recent to 
render any coalition between such opposite bod- 
ies the subject of apprehension. Influenced by 
these considerations, Napoleon resolved to at- 
tach himself to Siéyes and his party, and enter 
into none of the projects of the Jacobins.t$ 

On the 30th of October he dined with Barras. 
“The Republic is perishing,” said the 
director; ‘nothing can be in a more 
miserable state; the government is 
destitute of all force. We must have a change, 
and name Hedouville President of the Republic. 
Your intention, you know, is to put yourself at 
the head of thearmy. As for me, I am ill; my 


Measures 
resolved on. 


* Goh., i., 205, 210. ‘ 

+ At this period, Siéyes’ indignation at Napoleon knew 
no bounds. ‘ Instead,” said he, ‘‘ of lamenting his inactivi- 
ty, let us rather congratulate ourselves upon it ; far from 
putting arms into the hands of a man whose intentions are 
so suspicious—far from giving him a fresh theatre of glory, 
let us cease to occupy ourselves more about his concerns, 
and endeavour, if possible, to cause him to be forgot,”— 
GOHIER, i., 216. oe 

+ Nap., i., 67,68. Th.,x., 438,439. Bour., iil., 61, 62. 

§ Though political considerations, however, led to this 
alliance, there were no two men in France who hated each 
other more cordially than Napoleon and Siéyes. They had 
lately met at dinner at Director Gohier’s ; the former, though 
he had made the first advances to Moreau, thought it un- 
worthy of him to do the same to the veteran of the Revolu- 
tion, and the day passed over without their addressing each 
other. They separated mutually exasperated. Did you 
see that insolent little fellow 2” said Siéyes ; “ he would not 
even condescend to notice a member of the government, 
who, if they had done right, would have caused him to be 
shot.” ‘What on earth,” said Napoleon, ‘ could have made 
them put that priest in the Directory ? He is sold to Prussia, 
and unless you take care, he will deliver you up to that 
power.” Yet these men, stimulated by ambition, acted cor- 
dially together in the Revolution which so soon approached, 
Such is the friendship of politicians.* 
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opularity is gone, and I am fit only for private 

Her 
making any answer. Barras cast down his eyes 
and remained silent: they had divined each oth- 
er. Hedouville was a man of no sort of celebri- 
ty; his name had been used merely as a cover to 
the searching question. The conversation here 
dropped; but Napoleon saw that the time for ac- 
tion had arrived, and a few minutes after he call- 
ed on Siéyes, and agreed to make the change be- 
tween the 15th and 20th Brumaire (9th to the 
11th of November). On returning home, he re- 
counted to Talleyrand, Fouché, and others what 
had passed; they communicated it during the 
night to Barras, and at eight the following morn- 
ing the director was at his bedside, protesting 
his devotion, and that he alone could save the 
Republic; but Napoleon declined his open as- 
sistance, and turned the conversation to the dif- 
ference between the humid climate of Paris and 
the burning sands of Arabia.* 

Notwithstanding his utmost efforts, however, 
He tries in vain Napoleon was unable to make any 
to gain Berna- impression on Bernadotte. That 
dotte, general, partly from Republican 
principles, partly from jealousy, resisted all his 
advances. “ You have seen,” said he to Bourri- 
enne, “ the enthusiasm with which I was receiv- 
ed in France, and how evidently it springs from 
the general desire to escape out of a disastrous 
predicament. Well! I have just seen Berna- 
dotte, who boasts, with a ridiculous exaggera- 
tion, of the great successes of the Republicans; 
he spoke of the Russians beat, and Genoa saved ; 
of the innumerable armies which were about to 
be raised. He even reproached me with not 
having brought back my soldiers from Egypt. 
‘What!’ I answered, ‘you tell me that you are 
overflowing with troops; that two hundred thou- 
sand infantry and forty thousand cavalry will 
soon be on foot. If that is so, to what purpose 
should I have brought back the remains of my 
army ? He then changed his tone, and confess- 
ed that he thought us all lost. He spoke of ex- 
ternal enemies, of internal enemies, and at that 
word he looked steadily in my face. Ialso gave 
him a glance; but patience, the pear will soon 
be ripe.” Soon after, Napoleon expressed him- 
self, with his wonted vehemence, against the agi- 
tation which reigned among the Jacobins, and 
of which the Riding-school Hall was the centre, 
“Your own brothers,” replied Bernadotte, “were 
its principal founders, and yet you accuse me of 
having favoured that Club: it is to the instruc- 
tions of some one, I know not who, that we are to 
ascribe the agitation which now prevails.” At 
these words Napoleon could no longer contain 
himself. “True, general,” he replied, with the 
utmost vehemence, “and I would rather live in 
the woods than in a society which presents no 
security against violence.” Their conversation 
only augmented the breach, and soon after they 
separated in sullen discontent.t 

hough a few of the military, however, held 
out, the great proportion of them 
were gained. Berthier, Lannes, 
and Murat were daily making 
converts of such as were backward in sending in 
their adhesion. The officers of the garrison, 
headed by Moreau, demanded that they should 
be presented to Napoleon. The forty adjutants 
of the National Guard of Paris made the same 
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Napoleon looked at him steadily without 
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request; his brothers, Lucien and Joseph, dai 
augmented his party in the councils; the 8th 
and 9th regiments of dragoons, who had served 
under him in Italy, with the 21st chasseurs, who 
had been organized by him, were devoted to his 
service. Moreau said, ‘He did not wish to be 
engaged in any intrigues, but that, when the mo- 
ment for action arrived, he would be found at his. 
post.”* The people of Paris, who awaited in 
anxious expectation the unfolding of the plot, 
couldno longer conceal their impatience. “ Fif- 
teen days have elapsed,” said they, “and nothing: 
has been done.t_ Is he to leave us, as he did on 
his return from Italy, and let the Republic perish 
in the agony of the factions who dispute its re~ 
mains ?” .Everything announced the approach 
of the decisive moment. 

By the able and indefatigable efforts of Lucien; 
Bonaparte, a banquet, at which he november 6. 
himself was president, was given at Great banquet 


the Council of the Ancients in hon- at the Hallof 


our of Napoleon. It passed off with *he Ancients. ; 


sombre tranquillity. Every one spoke in a whis- 
per; anxiety was depicted on every face; a sup- 
pressed agitation was visible even in the midst 
of apparent quiet. 
disturbed; his absent and preoccupied air suffi- 


His own countenance was 


ciently indicated that some great project was at 


hand. He rose soon from table, and left the 
party, which, although gloomy, had answered! 


the object in view, which was to bring together 


six hundred persons of various political princi- 
ples, and thus engage them to act in unison in 


any common enterprise. It was on that night 
that the arrangements for the conspiracy were 


finally made between Siéyes and Napoleon. It 


was agreed that the government should be over- 
turned; that instead of the five directors, three 
consuls should be appointed, charged with a dic- 
tatorial power which was to last for three months; 
that Napoleon, Siéyes, and Roger Ducos should 
fill these exalted stations; and that the Council 
of the Ancients should pass a decree on the 18th 
Brumaire (9th of Nov.), at seven in the morning, 
transferring the Legislative Body to St. Cloud, 
and appointing Napoleon commander of the 
guard of the Legislature, of the garrison at Paris, 


and the National Guard. On the 19th the deci_ 


sive event was to take place.} 
During the three critical days which followed, 


* An interesting conversation took place between Napo- 
leon and Moreau when they met, for the first time in their 
lives, at a dinner-party at Gohier’s. When first introduced, 
they looked at each other a moment without speaking, 
Napoleon was the first to break silence, and testify to Mo- 
reau the desire which he had long felt to make his acquaint- 
ance. ‘* You have returned victorious from Egypt,” replie® 
Moreau, “and I from Italy, after a great defeat. It was the 
month which his marriage induced Joubert to spend at Par- 
is which caused our disasters, by giving the allies time to. 
reduce Mantua, and bring up the force which besieged it to 
take a part in the action. It is always the greater number 
which defeats the less.” “True,” replied Napoleon, ‘it is 
always the greater number which beats the less.” ’« And 
yet,” said Gohier, ‘* with small armies you have frequently 
defeated large ones.” ‘* Even then,” rejoined he, ‘it was 
always the inferior force which was defeated by the superi- 
or. When with a small body of men I was in presence of 
a large one, collecting my little band, I fell like lightning om 
one of the wings of the enemy and defeated it ; profiting by. 
the disorder which such an event never failed to occasion in 
their whole line, Irepeated the attack, with similar success, 
im another quarter, still with my whole force. I thus beat 
it in detail; and the general victory, which was the result, 
was still an example of the truth of the principle, that the 
greater force defeats the lesser.”— See GouIER, i., 203, 204. 
Two days after Napoleon made Moreau a present of a dag- 
ger set with diamonds, worth 10,000 franes.— Moniteur, 
1799, p. 178. t Th:, x.,451,452. Nap.,i.,71, 72. 
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the secret, though known to a great 
‘of the conspir- BUMber of persons, was faithfully 
ators inthe kept. The preparations, both civil 
pes of the and military, went on without inter- 

bncie ruption. Orders were given to the 
regiments, both infantry and cavalry, which could 
be relied on, to parade in the streets of Chante- 
reine and Mont Blane at seven o’clock in the 
morning of the 18th. Moreau, Lefebvre, and all 
the generals, were summoned to attend at the 
same hour, with the forty adjutants of the Na- 
tional Guard. Meanwhile the secret Council of 
the Ancients laboured, with shut doors and closed 
‘windows, to prepare the decree which was to pass 
at seven in the morning; and as it forbade all 
discussion, and the Council of Five Hundred 
were only summoned to meet at eleven, it was 
hoped the decree would pass at once, not only 
without any opposition, but before its opponents 
could be aware of its existence.* 

Meanwhile Napoleon, in his secret intercourse 
Efforts of Na- With the different leaders, was inde- 
poleon withall fatigable in his endeavours to disarm 
parties. all opposition. Master of the most 
profound dissimulation, he declared himself, to 
the chiefs of the different parties, penetrated with 
the ideas which he was aware would be most 
acceptable to their minds. To one he protested 
that he certainly did desire to play the part of 
Washington, but only in conjunction with Sié- 
yes: the proudest day of his life would be that 
when he retired from power ; to another, that the 
part of Cromwell appeared to him ignoble, be- 
‘cause it was that of animpostor. To the friends 
of Siéyes he professed himself impressed with the 
most profound respect for that mighty intellect 


(Preparations 


. before which the genius of Mirabeau had pros- 


trated itself; that, for his own part, he could only 
head the armies, and leave to others the forma- 
tion of the Constitution. To all the Jacobins who 
approached him, he spore of the extinction of 
liberty, the tyranny of the Directory, and used 
terms which sufficiently recalled his famous 
proclamation, which had given the first impulse 
to the revolution of the 18th Fructidor.tt In 
public, he announced a review of the troops on 
the morning of the 18th Brumaire, after which 
he was to set off to take the command of the 
-army on the frontier. 

Allthe proposed arrangements were made with 
the utmost precision. By daybreak 
on the 18th Brumaire (8th of Nov.), 
the boulevards were filled with a 
numerous and splendid cavalry, and all the offi- 
cers in and around Paris repaired, in full dress, 
+o the Rue Chantereine. The Deputies of the 
Ancients who were not in the secret assembled, 
with surprise at the unwonted hour, in their 
place of meeting, and already the conspirators 
‘were there in sufficient strength to give them the 
majority. The president of the commission 
charged with watching over the safety of the 
F Th, x. 456, 457. Nap., i., 73, 75. 

+ Th., x., 457. Lac., xiv. 408, 409. ae; 

+ At a small dinner-party given by Napoleon at this time, 
where the Director Gohier was present, the conversation 
turned on the turquoise used by the Orientals to clasp their 
turbans. Rising from his chair, Napoleon took out of a pri- 
vate drawer two brooches, richly set with those jewels, one 
of which he gave to Gohier, the other to Desaix. “It is a 
little toy,” said he, “ which we Republicans may give and 
receive without impropriety.” 

Soon after, the conversation turned on the prospect of an 
approaching pacification. Do you really,” said Napoleon, 
‘advocate a general peace ? You are wrong, president ; a 
xepublic should never make but partial accommodations ; it 
should always contrive to have some war on hand to keep 
‘alive the military spirit,” —GOHIER, i., 214, 215. 


‘The 18th Bru- 
wmaire. Nov. 8. 
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Legislative Body opened the proceedings ; he 
drew, in energetic and gloomy colours, a picture 
of the dangers of the*Republic, and especially of 
the perils which menaced their own body, from 
the efforts of the anarchists. ‘The Republic,” 
said he, ‘is menaced at once by the anarchists 
and the enemy; we must instantly take meas- 
ures for the public safety. We may reckon on 
the support of General Bonaparte; it is under 
the shadow of his protecting arm that the coun- 
cils must deliberate on the measures required by 
the interests of the Republic.” The uninitiated 
members were startled, and a considerable agi- 
tation prevailed in the assembly ; but the major- 
ity were instant and pressing, and at eight o’clock 
the decree was passed, after a warm opposition, 
transferring the seat of the Legislative Body to St. 
Cloud, appointing them to meet there on the fol- 
lowing day at noon, charging Napoleon with the 
execution of the decree, authorizing him to take 
all the measures necessary for its due perform- 
ance, and appointing him to the command of the 
garrison at Paris, the National Guard, the troops 
of the line in the military divisions in which it 
stood, and the guard of the two councils. This 
extraordinary decree was ordered to be instantly 
placarded on all the walls of Paris, despatched 
to all the authorities, and obeyed by all the cili- 
zens.*T 

Napoleon was in his own house in the Rue 
Chantereine when the messenger Of Meeting of the 
state arrived; his levée resembled conspirators in 
rather the court of a powerful soy- the Rue Chan- 
ereign than the dwelling of a general peLewnce 
about to undertake a perilous enterprise. No 
sooner was the decree received, than he opened 
the doors, and, advancing to the portico, read it 
aloud to the brilliant assemblage, and asked if he 
might rely on their support. ‘They all answered 
with enthusiasm in the affirmative, putting their 
hands on their swords. He then addressed him- 
self to Lefebvre, the governor of Paris, who had 
arrived in ill humour at seeing the troops put in 
motion without his orders, and said, ‘“ Well, Le- 
febvre, are you, one of the supporters of the Re- 
public, willing to let it perish in the hands of 
lawyers? Unite with me to save it; here is the 
sabre which I bore at the battle of the Pyramids; 
I give it you as a pledge of my esteem and con- 
fidence.” The appeal was irresistible to a sol- 
dier’s feelings. ‘ Yes,” replied Lefebvre, strong- 
ly moved, “let us throw the advocates into the 
river.” Joseph Bonaparte had brought Berna- 
dotte, but, upon seeing what was in agitation, he 
rapidly retired to warn the Jacobins of their dan- 
ger. Fouché, at the first intelligence of what 
was going forward, had ordered the barriers te 
be closed, and all the usual precautions taken 
which mark a period of public alarm, and hasten- 
ed to the Rue Chantereine to receive his orders; 
but Napoleon ordered them to be opened, and the 
usual course of things to continue, as he marched 
with the nation, and relied on its support. SAT 
quarter of an hour afterward he mounted on 
horseback, and put himself at the head of his 
brilliant suite and fifteen hundred horsemen, and 


rode to the ‘Tuileries. Names since immortal- 


ized were there assembled: Moreau and Mac- 
donald, Berthier and Murat, Lannes, Marmont, 
and Lefebvre. The dragoons, assembled, as they 


* Nap.,i., 75,77. Lac., xiv., 411, 412. Th., x., 459. _ 
+ To lull the suspicions of Gohier, Napoleon invited him- 


-self to dine with him on that very day (the 18th Brumaire), 


and sent that director a pressing invitation, carried by Eu- 
gene Beauharnois, to breakfast with him in the Rue Chan- 
tereine on the preceding morning.—See GOHIER, 1. 228, 234, 
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imagined, for a review, joyfully followed in the 
rear of so splendid a cortége, while the people, re- 
joicing at the termination of the disastrous gov- 
ernment of the Directory, saw in it the com- 
mencement of the vigour of military, instead of 
the feebleness of legal ascendant, and rent the 
air with their acclamations.* 

The military chief presented himself at the bar 
Napoleon's Of the Ancients, attended by that 
speech at the Splendid staff. ‘‘ Citizen representa- 
bar ofthe An- tives,” said he, “the Republic was 
prouts. about to perish when you saved it. 
Wo to those who shall attempt to oppose your 
decree! Aided by my brave companions in arms, 
I will speedily crush them to the earth. You are 
the collected wisdom of the nation; it is for you 
to point out the measures which may save it. I 
come, surrounded by all the generals, to offer you 
the support of their arms. I name Lefebvre my 
lieutenant: I will faithfully discharge the duty 
you have intrusted tome. Let none seek in the 
pet examples to regulate the present; nothing in 

istory has any resemblance to the close of the 
eighteenth century; nothing in the eighteenth 
century resembles this moment. We are resolved 
to have a republic; we are resolved to have it 
founded on true liberty and a representative sys- 
tem. I swear it in my own name, and in that of 
my companions in arms.” “ We swear it,” re- 
plied the generals. A deputy attempted to speak: 
the president stopped him, upon the ground that 
all deliberation was interdicted till the council 
met at St. Cloud. The assembly immediately 
broke up, and Napoleon proceeded to the gardens 
of the Tuileries, where he passed in review the 
regiments of the garrison, addressing to each a 
few energetic words, in which he declared that 
he was about to introduce changes which would 
bring with them abundance and glory. The 
weather was beautiful; the confluence of specta- 
tors immense; their acclamations rent the skies ; 
everything announced the transition from an- 
archy to despotic power.tt 

While all was thus proceeding favourably at 
Preceedings of the Tuileries, the Council of Five 
the Council of Hundred, having received a con- 
Five Hundred. fused account of the revolution 
which was in progress, tumultuously assembled 
in their hall. They were hardly met, when the 
message arrived from the Ancients, containing 
the decree removing them to St. Cloud. No 
sooner was it read than a host of voices burst 
forth at once; but the president, Lucien Bona- 
parte, succeeded in reducing them to silence, by 


5 ae xiv., 413. Nap., i, 78. Th., x., 461, 462. Goh., 
i., 254. 

+ Th., x., 461, 463. Nap.,i., 78. Lac., xiv., 413, 414. 

t During these events, the anxiety of all classes in Paris 
on the approaching revolution had risen to the highest pitch. 
A pamphlet, eagerly circulated at the doors of the councils, 
contains a curious picture of the ideas of the moment, and 
the manner in which the most obvious approaching events 
are glossed over to those engaged in them. The dialogue 
ran as follows : ‘‘ One of the Five Hundred. Between our- 
selves, my friend, I am seriously alarmed at the part assign- 
ed to Bonaparte in this affair, His renown, his consideration, 
the just confidence of the soldiers in his talents, his talents 
themselves, may give him the most formidable ascendant 
over the destinies of the Republic. Should he prove a 
Cesar, a Cromwell!” The Ancient. ‘A Cesar, a Crom- 
well! Bad parts ; stale parts ; unworthy of a man of sense, 


not to say a man of property. Bonaparte has declared so | 


himself on several occasions, ‘It would be a sacrilegious 
measure,’ said he, on one occasion, ‘to make any attempt 


on a representative government in this age of intelligence and | 


liberty.’ On another, ‘ There is none but a fool who would 


attempt to make the Republic lose the gauntlet it has thrown | 4 


down to the royalty of Europe, after having gone through 
so many perils to uphold it.’”—BoURRIENNE, iii., 76, 77, 
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appealing to the decree which interdicted all de 
liberation till they were assembled at that palace.. 
At the same’ morent, an aid-de-camp arrived 
from Napoleon to the guard of the Directory, 
communicating the decree, and enjoining them. 
to take no orders but from him, ‘They were in 
deliberation on the subject, when an order of 
an opposite description arrived from the Direc- 
tory. The soldiers, however, declared for their 
comrades in arms, and ranged themselves round 
the standard of Napoleon. Soon after, a part of 
the Directory sent in their resigna- Resignation of 
tion. Siéyes and Roger Ducos some of the 

were already in the plot, and did so Directory, ar- 
in concert with Napoleon. Barras 7¢st of others. 
was easily disposed of. Boutot, his secretary, 
waited on Napoleon. He bitterly reproached 
him with the public disasters. ‘“ What have 
you made of that France,” exclaimed he, 
“which I left so.brilliant? I left you in peace, 


rl find you at war: I left you victories, I find only 


disasters : I left you the millions of Italy, and in 
their stead I find only acts of spoliation! What 
have you made of the hundred thousand men, 
my companions in glory? They are dead! 
This state of things cannot continue; in less than 
three years it would lead to despotism.” At 
length the director yielded, and, accompanied by. 
a guard of honour, set out for his villa of Gros 
Bois.* 

The two directors who remained, however, 
were not disposed of without considerable diffi- 
culty. These were Gohier and Moulins, brave 
Republicans, but whose powers of acting, ac- 
cording to the Constitution, which required a 
majority of the Directory for every legal act, 
were paralyzed by the resignation or desertion 
of the majority of their brethren. Napoleon 
waited upon them, and said that he believed 
they were too good citizens to attempt to oppose 
a revolution which appeared inevitable, and 
that he therefore expected they would quietly 
send in their resignations. Gohier replied with 
vehemence, that, with the aid of his colleague 
Moulins, he did not despair of saving the Re- 
public. ‘With what?” said Napoleon. ‘With 
the means of the Constitution which is falling to 
pieces ?’ At this instant a messenger arrived 
with the intelligence that Santerre was striving 
to raise the fauxbourgs. ‘General Moulins,”* 
said Napoleon, “you are the friend of Santerre. 
I understand he is rousing the fauxbourgs; -telk 
him that, at the first movement, I will cause him 
to be shot.” Moulins replied with equal firm- 
ness. “The Republic is in danger,” said Na- 
poleon; “we must save it: itis my will. Siéyes 
and Roger Ducos have sent in their resigna- 
tions; you are two individuals insulated and 
without power. Irecommend you not to resist.” 
The directors replied that they would not desert 
their post. Upon that they were sent back to the 
Luxembourg, separated from each other, and put 
under arrest by orders of Napoleon transmitted 
to Moreau.. Meanwhile, Fouché, minister of 
police, Cambacérés, minister of justice, and all 
the public authorities, hastened to the Tuileries 
to make their submission.t Fouché, in the 


|name of the Directory, provisionally dissolved 


the twelve municipalities of Paris, so as to leave 
no rallying-point to the Jacobins. Before night 
the government was annihilated, and there re- 


7 Th., x., 468, 469, Goh.,i., 243, 258, 261. Lac., xiv., 


+ Th. x., 464, 466. Lac., xiy., 414, 415. Nap., i., 81 
82. Goh., i., 254, ice ras p., i, 81, 
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mained no authority in Paris but what emanated 
from Napoleon. 

A council was held in the evening at the Tuil- 
Randonee eries, to deliberate on the course to 
Siéyes, and be pursued on the following day. 
Roger Ducos Siéyes strongly urged the necessity 
pas aie of arresting forty leaders of the Jac- 

aie obins, who were already fomenting 
opposition in the Council of Five Hundred, and 
by whom the fauxbourgs were beginning to be 
agitated ; but Napoleon declared that he would 
not violate the oath which he had takem to pro- 
tect the national representation, and that he had 
no fear of such contemptible enemies. At the 
same time, a provisional government was form- 
ed. Napoleon, Siéyes, and Roger Ducos were 
named first consuls, and it was agreed that the 
councils should be adjourned for three months.* 
Murat was appointed to the command of the 
armed force at St. Cloud, Ponsard to that of the 
guard of the Legislative Body, Serrurier of a 
strong reserve stationed at-Point du Jour. The 
gallery of Mars was prepared for the Council of 
PPS the Orangery for the Five Hun- 

red. 

On the morning of the 19th Brumaire (9th of 
The 19th Bru- November), a formidable military 
maire (Nov.9) force, five thousand strong, sur- 
rounded St. Cloud: the Legislature 
were not to deliberate, as on June 2d, under the 
daggers of the populace, but the bayonets of the 
soldiery. The Five Hundred, however, muster- 
ed strong in the gardens of the palace. Formed 
into groups, while the last preparations were go- 
ing on in the hall which they were to occupy, 
they discussed with warmth the extraordinary 
position of public affairs, mutually sounded and 
encouraged each other, and succeeded, even du- 
ring that brief space, in organizing a very for- 
midable opposition. The members of the Five 
Hundred demanded of the Council of the An- 
cients what they really proposed to themselves 
as the result of the proceedings of the day. 
“The government,” said they, “is decomposed.” 
« Admitted,” replied the others; “but what then? 
Do you propose, instead of weak men, destitute 
of renown, to place there Bonaparte?” Those 
of the Ancients who were in the secret ventured 
to insinuate something about the necessity of a 
military leader; but the suggestion was ill re- 
ceived, and the majority of the Five Hundred 
was every moment becoming stronger, from, the 
rumours which were spread of the approaching 
dictatorship. The Ancients were violently sha- 
ken at the unexpected resistance they had expe- 
rienced, and numbers in the majority were al- 
ready anxious to escape from the perilous enter- 
prise on which they had adventured+ The 
opinions of the Five Hundred were already un- 
equivocally declared ; everything seemed to in- 
dicate that the Legislature would triumph over 
the conspirators. ; 

It was in the midst of this uncertainty and 

: _ disquietude that the councils opened. 
asic Ny Laeien Bonaparte was in the chair 
theFiveHun- of the Five Hundred. Gaudin as- 
cess cended the tribune, and commenced 
a set speech, in which he dwelt, in emphati¢ 
terms, on the dangers which threatened the coun- 


try, and concluded by proposing a vote of thanks 


to the Ancients for having transferred their de- 
Nap., i., 83, 85. Lac., 


* Mign., ii., 454. 
xiv., 419. 

+ Th., x., 469, 472. _Nap., i., 86, 87. 
420. Jom., xii., 403. Goh., i.,.272, 273. 


Th., x., 467. 


Lac., xiv-, 419, 
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liberations to St.Cloud, and the formation of a: 
committee of seven persons, to prepare a report 
upon the state of the Republic. Had this been. 
carried, it was to have been followed up by the 
appointment of the consuls and an adjournment. 
But no sooner had Gaudin concluded than the 
most violent opposition arose. ‘The winds,” 
says Napoleon, “suddenly escaping from the 
caverns of Afolus, can give but a faint idea of 
that tempest.” The speaker was violently drag- 
ged from the tribune, and a frightful agitation 
rendered any farther proceedings impossible. 
“ Down with the dictators! Long live the Consti- 
tution!” resounded on all sides. ‘“ The Consti- 
tution or death!” exclaimed Delbrel; “ bayon- 
ets will not. deter us; we are still free here.” In 
the midst of the tumult, Lucien in vain endeay- — 
oured to restore his authority. After a long. 
scene of confusion, one of the deputies proposed 
that the assembly should swear fidelity to the 
Constitution; this proposal was instantly adopt- 
ed, and the roll called for that purpose. This: 
measure answered the double purpose of binding 
the council to support its authority, and giving 
time for the Jacobin leaders to be sent for from 
the capital. In fact, during the two hours that. 
the calling of the roll lasted, intelligence of the 
resistance of the Five Hundred circulated in: 
Paris with the rapidity of lightning, and Jour- 
dan, Augereau, and other leaders of the Jacobin 
party, believing that the enterprise had miscar- 
ried, hastened to the scene of action. The Five 
Hundred, during this delay, hoped that they 
would have time to communicate with the Di- 
rectory; but before it terminated’ the intelligence: 
arrived that the government was dissolved, and 
no executive authority remaining but in the per- 
son of Napoleon.* 

The danger was now imminent to that auda- 
cious general; the Five Hundred 7. i onta 
were so vehement in their opposi- ger of Napoleon 
tion to him, that the whole mem- on, who enters 
bers, including Lucien, were com- the Hall of the 
pelled to take the oath to the Con- Ancients. 
stitution; and in the Ancients, although his ad- 
herents had the majority, the contest raged with 
the utmost violence, and the strength of the mi- 
nority was every instant increasing. The influ- 
ential Jacobins were rapidly arriving from Paris; 
they looked on the matter as already decided. 
Everything depended on the troops; and although 
their attachment to Napoleon was well known, 
it was extremely doubtful whether they would 
not be overawed by the majesty of the Legisla- 
ture. ‘Here you are,” said Augereau to him 
the moment he arrived, “in a happy position.” 
“ Augereau,” replied Napoleon, “recollect Ar- 
cola; things then appeared much more desperate. 
Take my word for it; remain tranquil if you 
would not become a victim. Half an hour 
hence you will thank me for my advice.” Not- 
withstanding this seeming confidence, however, 
Napoleon fully felt the danger of his situation. 
The influence of the Legislature was sensibly 
felt on the troops; the boldest were beginning to» 
hesitate; the zealous had already become timid:t 
the timid had changed their colours. He saw 
that there was not a moment to lose; and he re- 
solved to present himself, at the head of his 
staff, at the bar of the Ancients. “At that mo- 


ment,” said Napoleon, “I would have given 
SoS) SEs lle RR er 9 os ESE Se 
* Nap.,i., 87. Th, x., 473, 474, 
Goh., i., 273, 276. ; : 
+ Th., x., 474, 475. Lac., xiv,, 423, 424. Nap., i., 8F 
88. Las Cas., vii., 235. 


Lac., xiv., 420, 422. 
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two hundred millions to have had Ney by my 
side.” 

In this crisis Napoleon was strongly agitated. 
‘He never sree the faculty of powerful ex- 
tempore elocution, a peculiarity not unfrequent- 
jy the accompaniment of the most profound and 
original thought; and on this occasion, from the 
‘vital interests at stake, and the vehement oppo- 
sition with which he was assailed, he could 
hardly utter anything intelligible.* So far as 
his meaning could be gathered, amid the fright- 
ful tumult which prevailed, it was to the follow- 
ing purpose: “ You are on the edge of 
a volcano, Allow me to explain my- 
self; you have called me and my com- 
panions in arms to youraid *.* * but you must 
now take a decided part. I know they talk of 
Cesar and Cromwell, as if anything in antiquity 
resembled the present moment. And you, gren- 
adiers, whose feathers I perceive already waving 
§n the hall, say, have I ever failed in performing 
the promises I made to you in the camps?” The 
‘soldiers replied by waving their hats, and loud 
acclamations; but this appeal to the military, in 
the bosom of the Legislature, wrought up to a 
sperfect fury the rage of the opposition. One of 
their number, Linglet, rose and said; in a loud 
voice, ‘* General, we applaud your words; swear, 
then, obedience and fidelity to the Constitution, 
which can alone save the Republic.” Napoleon 
hesitated; then replied with energy: ‘“ The Con- 
stitution does not exist; you yourselves violated 
it on the 10th Fructidor, when the government 
violated the independence of the Legislature; 
you violated it on the 30th Prairial, when the 
Legislative Body overthrew the independence of 
the executive; you violated it on the 22d Flo- 
real, when, by a sacrilegious decree, the govern- 
ment and Legislature violated the sovereignty of 
the people by annulling the elections which they 
had made. Having subverted the Constitution, 
mew guarantees, a fresh compact, is required. I 
declare that, as soon as the dangers which have 
invested me with these extraordinary powers 
have passed away, I will lay them down. I de- 
sire only to be the arm which executes your 
commands. If you call on me to explain 
what are the perils which threaten our country, 
I have no hesitation in answering, that Barras 
and Moulins have proposed to me to place my- 
self at the head of a faction, the object of which 
is to effect the overthrow of all the friends of 
freedom.” The energy of this speech, the un- 
doubted truth and audacious falsehoods which it 
contained, produced a great impression: three 
fourths of the assembly arose and loudly testified 
their applause. His party, recovering their cour- 
age, spoke in his behalf, and he concluded with 
these significant words: “ Surrounded by my 
‘brave companions in arms, I will second you. 
I call you to witness, brave grenadiers, whose 
bayonets I perceive, whom I have so often led to 
victory; I can bear witness to their courage; we 


His speech 
there. 


propose to put me hors la loi, I shall instantly 
appeal to my companions in arms to extermi- 
nate him on the spot. Recollect that I march 
accompanied by the god of fortune and the god 
of war.”"t 
Hardly was this harangue concluded, when 

eS 

* Bour., iii., $3,.84, 112, 114. 

+ Th. x., 477, Bour., iii, 85. Goh., i.) 281, 288. 
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‘ ; | a hero without hearing him in his defence. 
‘will unite our efforts to save our country. And | 


if any orator,” added he, with a menacing | 
voice, “paid by the enemy, should venture to | 
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intelligence arrived that in the Coun- 
ail of Five Hundred the ealling of Baers 
the roll had ceased; that Lucien Five Hundred. 
could hardly maintain his ground Frightful dis- 
against the vehemence of the as- CUT — 
sembly, and that they were about to force him to 
put to the vote a proposal to declare his brother 
hors la loi. It is a similar proposal which had 

roved fatal to Robespierre: the cause of Napo- 
eon seemed wellnigh desperate, for if it had been ~ 
passed there could be little doubt it would have 
been obeyed by the soldiers. In truth, they had 
gone so far as to declare that the oath of the 18th” 
Brumaire should receive a place as distinguish- 
ed in history as that of the Jew de Paume, 
first of which created liberty, while the second 
consolidated it,” and had decreed a message to 
the Directory to make them acquainted with their 
resolution. This decree -was hardly passed, 
when a messenger arrived with a letter from 
Barras, containing his resignation of the office 
of director, upon the ground “that now the dan- 
gers of liberty were aii surmounted, and the inter- 
ests of the armies secured.” This unlooked-for 
communication renewed their perplexity, for 
now it was evident that the executive itself was 
dissolved.* ‘ é 

Napoleon, who clearly saw his danger, in- 
stantly took his resolution. Boldly advancing 
to the Hall of the Five Hundred, whose shouts 
and cries already resounded to a distance, he en- 
tered alone, uncovered, and ordered the soldiers 
and officers of his suite to halt at the entrance. 
In his passage to the bar he had to pass one half 
of the benches. No sooner did he make his ap- 
pearance, than half of the assembly rose up, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ Death to the tyrant! Down with the 
dictator!” The scene which ensued bafiies a 
description. Hundreds of deputies rushed down 
from the benches and surrounded the general, 
exclaiming “ Your laurels are all withered; your 
glory is turned into infamy; is it for this you 
have conquered? respect the sanctuary of the 
laws; retire, retire.” Two grenadiers, left at 
the door, alarmed by the danger of their general, 
rushed forward sword in hand, seized him by 
the middle, and bore him, almost stupified, out 
of the hall; in the tumult, one of them had his 
clothes torn. Nothing was to be heard but the 
eries, “No Cromwell! Down with the dictator! 
Death to the dictator!”+ 

His removal increased rather than diminished 
the tumult of the assembly. Lucien ntrepia con- 
alone, and unsupported in the presi- duct of Lu- 
dent’s chair, was left to make head cien. 
against the tempest. All his efforts to justify his 
brother were in vain. ‘You would not hear 
him,” he exclaimed. “Down with the tyrant! 
hors la lot with the tyrant!” resounded on all sides. 
With rare firmness, he for long resisted the pro- 
posal. At length, finding farther opposition 
fruitless, he exclaimed, ‘You dare to condemn 
His 
brother has but one duty left, and that is to de- 
fend him, I renounce the chair, and hasten to 
the bar to defend the illustrious accused;” and 
with these words, deposing his insignia of presi- 
dent, mounted the tribune. At that instant an 
officer, despatched by Napoleon, with ten grena- 
diers, presented himself at the door. It was at ~ 
first supposed that the troops had declared for 
the council, and loud applause greeted their en- 


* Goh., i., 291, 293, 295. 
, + Nap, iy 91. Th. x. 477, 478. Lac,, xiv., 428. Goh, 
i,, 298, ; 
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trance. Taking advantage of the mistake, he 
approached the tribune and laid hold of Lucien, 
whispering, at the same time, in his ear, “By 
your brother’s orders ;” while the grenadiers ex- 
claimed, “ Down with the assassins!” At these 
-words a mournful silence succeeded to thé cries 
-of' acclamation, and he was. conducted without 


_ opposition out of the hall.* 


_ Meanwhile Napoleon had descended to the 
Dissolution of COUrt, mounted on horseback, order- 
the Five Hun- ed the drums to beat the order to form 
dred by an cirele, and. thus, addressed the sol- 
armed force. diers: “I was about to point out the: 
ameans of saving the country, and they answered 
me with strokes of the poniard. They. desire to 
fulfil the wishes of the allied sovereigns—what 
more could Englanddo? Soldiers, can I rely on 
you?” Unanimous. applause answered the ap- 
peal; and. soon afier the officer arrived, bringing 
out Lucien from the council. He instantly 
mounted on horseback, and, with Napoleon, rode 
along the ranks; then, halting in the centre, said, 
with a voice of thunder, which was heard along 
the whole line, ‘Citizen soldiers! the President 
of the Council of Five Hundred declares to you 
that the immense majority of that body is en- 
thralled by a factious band, armed with stilettoes, 
who besiege the tribune, and interdict all free- 
dom of deliberation. General, and you, soldiers, 
und you, citizens, you can no longer recognise 
any as legislators but those who are around me. 
Let force expel those who remain in the Orange- 
ry; they are not the representatives of the peo- 


’ ple, but the representatives of the poniard. Let 


that name forever attach to them, and if they dare 
to show themselves to the people, let all fingers 
oint to them as the representatives of the pon- 
“Soldiers,” added Napoleon, “can Lrely 
onyou?’ Thesoldiers, however, appeared still to 
hesitate, when Lucien, as a last resource, turn- 
ed to his brother, and, raising his sword in his 
hand, swore to plunge it in his breast if ever he 
belied the hopes of the Republicans, or made an 
This last ap- 
“ Vive Bonaparte!” was the 
answer. He then ordered Murat and Le Clerc to 
march a battalion into the council and dissolve 
the assembly. ‘Charge bayonets!” was the word 
given. They entered slowly in, and the officer 
in command notified to the council the order to 
dissolve. Jourdan and several other deputies re- 
sisted, and began to address the soldiers on the 
enormity of their conduct. Hesitation was al- 
ready visible in their ranks, when Le Clerc, enter- 
ing with a fresh body, in close column, instantly 
ordered the drums to beat and the charge to sound. 
He exclaimed, ‘‘ Grenadiers, forward!” and the 
soldiers slowly advancing, with fixed bayonets, 
speedily cleared the hall, the dismayed deputies 
throwing themselves from the windows, and rush- 
ing out at every aperture to avoid the shock.t 
Intelligence of the violent dissolution of the 
Five Hundred was conveyed by the 
fugitives to the Ancients, who were 
conspirators in thrown by this event into the utmost 
the Orangery: consternation. They had expected 
Their decrees. that that body would have yielded 
without violence, and were thunderstruck by the 
open use of bayonets on the occasion. Lucien 
immediately appeared at their bar, and made the 
same apology he had done. to the troops for the 


* Goh., i., 298, 308. 

+ Nap. i, 93. Mign,, ii., 458, 459. Th., x., 479, 480. 
Lac., xiv., 431. Jom., xii, 406, 408. Bour., iii., 95, 97. 
Goh., 1., 309, 311. 
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coup d'état which had been employed, viz., that a 
factious minority had put an end to all  free- 
dom of deliberation by the use of poniards, which 
rendered the application of force indispensable; 
that nothing had been done contrary to forms; 
that he had himself authorized the employment 
of the military. The council were satisfied, or 
feigned to be so, with this explanation; and at 
nine at night the remnant of the Five Hundred, 
who were in the interests of Napoleon, five-and- 
thirty only in number, under the direction of Lu- 
cien, assembled in the Orangery, and voted a res- 
olution, declaring that Bonaparte and the troops 
under his orders had deserved well of their coun- 
try. ‘‘ Representatives of the people,” said that 
audacious partisan in his opening speech, “this 
ancient palace of the kings of France, where we 
are now assembled, attests that power is nothing, 
and that glory is everything.” Ateleven at night, 
a few members of the two councils, not amount- 
ing in all to sixty persons, assembled, and unani- 
mously passed a decree abolishing the Directo- 
ry, expelling sixty-one members from the coun- 
cils as demagogues, adjourning the Legislature 
for three months, and vesting the executive pow- 
er in the mean time in Napoleon, Siéyes, and 
Roger Ducos, under the title of provisional con- 
suls. Two commissions, of twenty-five mem- 
bers each, were appointed from each council, to 
combine with the consuls in the formation of a 
new Constitution.* 

During these two eventful days, the people of 
Paris, though deeply interested in 
the issue of the struggle, and trem- 
bling with anxiety lest the horrors of 
the Revolution should be renewed, remained pet- 
fectly tranquil. In the evening of the 19th, re- 
ports of the failure of the enterprise were genera]- 
ly spread, and diffused the most mortal disquie- 
tude; for all ranks, worn out with the agitation 
and sufferings of past convulsions, passionately 
longed for repose, and it was generally felt that 
it could be obtained only under the shadow of 
military authority, But at length the result was 
communicated by the fugitive members of the 
Five Hundred, who arrived from St. Cloud, loud- 
ly exclaiming against the military violence of 
which they had. been the victims; and at nine 
at night the intelligence was officially announced 
by a proclamation of Napoleon, which was read 
by torchlight to the agitated groups.tt 


Joy in Paris at 
these events. 


‘ * Nap., i., 94,95. Jom., xii., 409. Th., x., 481. 
i., 314, 334. 

t+ Nap., i., 98. Th., x., 482. Jom., xii., 410, 

+ This proclamation is chiefly remarkable for the unblush- 
ing effrontery with which it set forth a statement of facts, 
utterly at variance with what above a thousand witnesses, 
only five miles from the capital, had themselves beheld, and 
which Napoleon himself has subsequently recorded in his 
own Memoirs, from which the preceding narrative has in 
part been taken. He there said, ‘‘ At my return to Paris I 
found division among all the authorities, and none agreed 
except on this single point, that the Constitution was half 
destroyed and could no longer save the public liberty. All 
parties came to me, and unfolded their designs, but I refu- 
sed’to belong to any of them. The Council of the Ancients 
then summoned me ; I answered their appeal. A plan fora 
general restoration had been concerted among the men in 
whom the nation had been accustomed to see the defenders 
of its liberty, its equality, and property ; but that plan de- 
manded a calm and deliberate investigation, exempt from all 
agitation or control, and therefore the Legislative Body was 
transferred by the Council of the Ancients to St. Cloud.” 
After narrating the events of the morning of the 18th, it 
proceeded thus : “‘I presented myself to the Council of the 
Five Hundred, alone and unarmed, in the same manner as I 
had been received with transport by the Ancients. I was 
desirous of rousing the majority to an exertion of its author- 
ity, when twenty assassins precipitated themselves on me, 
and I was only saved from their hands by the brave grena 
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‘With the exception of the Legislature, howev- 
er, all parties declared for the nic 
e 


General satis- ‘i 5) ae 
3 FA on olution of the 18th Brumaire. 


it diffused violation of the laws and coups d'état 
through the had been so common during the 
country. 


Revolution, that the people had ceas- 
ed to regard them as illegal, and they were judged 
of entirely by their consequences. To such a 
height had the anarchy and distresses of the coun- 
try arisen in the latter years of the Revolution, 
that repose and a regular government had become 
the object of universal desire at any price, even 
the extinction of the very liberty to attain which 
all these misfortunes had been undergone. The 
feeling, accordingly, not only of Paris, but of 
France, was universal in favour of the new gov- 
ernment. All parties hoped to see their peculiar 
tenets forwarded by the change. The Constitu- 
tionalists trusted that rational freedom would at 
length be established; the Royalists rejoiced that 
the first step towards a regular government had 
heen made, and secretly indulged the hope that 
Bonaparte would play the part of General Monk, 
and restore the throne; the great body of the 
people, weary of strife and exhausted by suffer- 
iag, passionately rejoiced at the commencement 
of repose ; the numerous exiles and proscribed 
families regained the prospect of revisiting their 
country, and drawing their last breath in that 
France which was still so dear to them. Ten 
years had wrought a century of experience, 
The nation was as unanimous in 1799 to termi- 
nate the era of Revolution, as in 1789 it had been 
to commence it.* 

Napoleon rivalled Czesar in the clemency with 
Clemency of Which he used his victory. No pro- 
Napoleon af- scriptions or massacres, few arrests 
ter his victory. or imprisonments, followed the tri- 
umph of order over Revolution. On the con- 
trary, numerous acts of mercy, aS wise as they 
were magnanimous, illustrated the rise of the 
consular throne. The law of hostages and the 
forced loan were abolished ; the priests and per- 
sons proscribed by the revolution of the 18th Fruc- 
tidor permitted to return; the emigrants who 
had been shipwrecked on the coast of France, 
and thrown into prison, where they had been 
confined for four years, were set at liberty. 
Measures of severity were at first put in force 
against the violent Republicans, but they were 
gradually relaxed, and finally abandoned. Thir- 
ty-seven of this obnoxious party were ordered fo 
be transported to Guiana, and twenty-one to be 
put under the observation of the police; but the 
sentence of transportation was soon changed 
into one of surveillance, and even that was short- 
ly abandoned. Nine thousand state prisoners, 
who languished at the fall of the Directory in 
the state prisons of France, received their liberty. 
Their numbers, two years before, had been sixty 


diers, who rushed to me from the door. The savage cry of 
‘ Hors la loi’ arose ; the howl of violence against the force 
destined to repress it. The assassins instantly surrounded 
the president ; I heard of it, and sent ten grenadiers, who 
extricated him from their hands. The factious, intimida- 
ted, left the hall and dispersed. The majority, relieved from 


their strokes, re-entered peaceably into its hall, deliberated- 


on the propositions submitted to it in the name of the pub- 
lic weal, and passed a salutary resolution, which will be- 
come the basis of the provisional Constitution of the Repub- 
lic.” Under such colours did Napoleon veil one of the most 
violent usurpations against a legislature recorded in history. 
When such falsehood was emyloyed in matters occurring at 
St. Cloud, it renders probable all that Bourrienne has said 
of the falsehood of the bulletins in regard to more distant 
transactions.—See NaPoLEon, i., 98, 101, 
* Mign., ii., 462, Lac., xiv., 433, 434, 
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thousand. ‘The elevation of Napoleon was not 
only unstained by blood, but not even a single 
captive long lamented the ear of the victor, A 
signal triumph of the principles of humanity 
over those of‘ cruelty, glorious alike to the actors: 
and the age in which it occurred; and a mem- 
orable proof how much more durable the victo- 
ries gained by moderation and wisdom are, than 
those achieved by violence and stained by 
blood.* H. : 
The revolution of the 18th Brumaire had es- 
tablished a provisional government ANS gt 
and aa the Directory, but Formation ofa 
it still remained to form a permanent 
Constitution. In the formation of it, a rupture: 
took place between Sidyes and Napoleon. The 
views of the former, long based on speculative: 
opinions, and strongly tinged with Republican 
ideas, were little likely to accord with those of 
the young conqueror, accustomed to rule every- 
thing by his single determination, and whose 
sagacity had already discovered the impossibility 
of forming a stable government out of the insti- 
tutions of the Revolution. He allowed Siéyes 
to mould, according to his pleasure, the Legisla- 
ture, which was to consist of a Senate, or Upper 
Chamber ;'a Legislative Body, without the pow- 
er of debate; and a Tribunate, which was to 
discuss the legislative measures with the Coun~ 
cil of State; but opposed the most vigorous re- 
sistance to the plan which he brought forward 
for the executive, which was so absurd that it is 


hardly possible to imagine how it could have~ 


been seriously proposed by a man of ability, 
The plan of this veteran constitution-maker, 
who had boasted to Talleyrand ten years before 


that “politics was a science which he flattered” 


himself he had brought to perfection,”+ was to 
have vested the executive in a single Grand 
Elector, who was to inhabit Versailles, with a 


salary of 600,000 frances a year, and a guard of © 


six thousand men, and represent the state to for- 
eign powers. This singular magistrate was to 
be vested with no immediate authority; but his 
functions were to consist in the power of naming 
two consuls, who were to exercise all the powers 
of government, the one being charged with the 
interior, the finances, police, and public justice; 
the other the exterior, including war, marine, 
and foreign affairs. THe was to have a Council 
of State, to discuss with the Legislature all public 
measures. He was to be irresponsible, but lia- 
ble to removal at the pleasure of the senate. It 
was easy to perceive that, though he imagined 
he was acting on general principles, Siéyes, in 


this project, was governed by his own interests >. 


that the situation of grand elector he destined for 
himself, and the military consulship for the con- 
queror of Arcola and Rivoli.t 

Napoleon, who saw at once that this senseless 
project, besides presenting insurmountable dif- 
ficulties in practice, would reduce him to a sec- 
ondary part, exerted all his talents to combat the 
plan of Siéyes. .‘‘Can you suppose,” said he, 
“that any man of talent or consideration will 
submit to the degrading situation assigned to the 
grand elector? ‘What man, disposing of the na- 
tional force, would be base enough to submit to 
the discretion of a senate, which, by a simple 
vote, could send him from Versailles to a second 
flat in Paris? Were I a grand elector, I would 
name as my consul of the exterior Berthier, and 

* Nap. in Month., i., 178. Mign., ii., 463. Lac., xiv, 
434, 440. + Dum., 64. Ante, 72 

+ Jom., vii., 413, 415. Mign., ii, 464, 465 
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for the interior some other person of the same 
stamp. I would prescribe to them their nomi- 
nations of ministers, and the instant that they 
ceased to be my staff-officers I would overturn 
them.” Siéyes replied, “that in that case the 
grand elector would be adsorbed by the senate.” 
‘This phrase got wind, and threw such ridicule 
over the plan in the minds of the Parisians, that 
even its author was compelled to. abandon it. 
He soon found that his enterprising colleague 
would listen to no project which interfered with 
the supreme power, which he had already re- 
solved to obtain for himself, and which, in truth, 
‘was the only form of government capable, at 
that period, of arresting the disorders, or termi- 
nating the miseries, of France.* 

The ideas of Napoleon were unalterably fixed; 
Napoleon’sap- but he was too Clear-sighted not to 
pointment as perceive that time and a concession, 
¥irst Consul. jn form at least, to public opinion 
were necessary to bring them into practice. ‘I 
‘was convinced,” says he, ‘that France could not 
exist but under a monarchical form of govern- 
ment; but the circumstances of the times were 
such that it was thought, and perhaps was, ne- 
cessary to disguise the supreme power of the 
president. All opinions were reconciled by the 
nomination of a First Consut, who alone should 
possess the authority of government, since he 
singly disposed of all situations, and possessed a 
deliberative voice, while the two others were 
merely his advisers, ‘That supreme officer gave 
the government the advantage of unity of direc- 
tion; the two others, whose names appeared to 
every public act, would soothe the Republican 
jealousy. The circumstances of the times would 
not permit a better form of government.” After 
long discussion, this project was adopted. The 
government was, in fact, exclusively placed in the 
hands of the First Consul; the two other consuls 
had a right to enlighten him by their counsels, 
but not to restrain him by their vote. The Sen- 
ate, itself nominated by the consuls, selected out 
ef the list of candidates who had been chosen by 
the nation those who were to be the members of 
the Tribunate and Legislature. Government 
alone was invested with the right of proposing 
laws. The Legislative Body was interdicted the 
right of speaking; it was merely to deliberate 
and decide upon the questions discussed before 
it by the Tribunate, and the Council of State 
nominated by the consuls; the first being under- 
stood to represent the interests of the people, the 
second that of the government. The Legislative 
Body was thus transformed from its essential 
character in a free state, that of a deliberative as- 
sembly, into a supreme court, which heard the 
state pleadings, and by its decision formed the 
law.t 

The people no longer were permitted to choose 
deputies for themslves, either in their primary as- 
semblies or electoral colleges. They were al- 
lowed only to choose the persons eligible to these 
offices, and from the lists thus furnished govern- 
‘ment made its election. The whole citizens first 
hose a tenth of their number in each arrondisse- 
ment, who formed the electors of the commune. 
This body, composed of the electors, again chose 
out of the list of eligible persons for the depart- 
ment a tenth, who were to form the departmental 
électors, and they again a tenth of their body, 
who formed the list out of which the Legislature 


‘ 
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was to be chosen. The Senate, in the close of 
all, selected such as it chose out of the last list, 
thus trebly purified, to form the Legislative Body. 
The senators being nominated by the First Con- 
sul, and holding their situations for life, the whole 
Legislature was subjected to the control of the ex- 
ecutive. Its duty was strictly conservative, to 
watch over the maintenance of the fundamental 
laws, and the purification of the other branches 
of the Legislature. All public functionaries, civil 
and military, including the whole judges, instead 
of being chosen, as heretofore, by the people, were 
appointed by the First Consul, who thus became 
the sole depositary of influence. The lowest 
species of judges, called juges de paix, were alone 
left in the gift of the people.* By means of the 
Senate, chosen from his creatures, he regulated 
the Legislature, and possessed the sole initiative 
of laws; by the appointment to every office, he 
wielded the whole civil force of the state; by the 
command of the military, he overawed the dis- 
contented, and governed its external relations. 
The departmental lists were the most singular 
part of the new Constitution. Every outlines of 
person born and residing in F'rance, the new Con- 
above twenty-one, was a citizen, but stitution. 
the rights of citizenship were lost by bankruptcy, 
domestic service, crime, or foreign naturaliza- 
tion. But the electors were a much more limited 
body. ‘The citizens of each arrondissement 
chose by their suffrages those whom they deem- 
ed fit to conduct public affairs, amounting to not 
more than @ tenth of the electors. The persons 
contained in this first list were alone eligible to 
official situations in the arrondissement from 
which they were chosen. The citizens embraced 
in this list chose a tenth of their number for each 
department, which formed the body alone eligible 
for departmental situations. The citizens chosen 
by the departmental electors again selected a 
tenth of their number, which formed the body 
alone capable of being elected for national situa- 
tions.”+ The persons on the first list were only 
eligible to the inferior situations, such as juges de 
paix, a species of arbiters to reconcile differences 
and prevent lawsuits; those on the second were 
the class from whom might be selected the pre- 
fects, the departmental judges, tax-gatherers, and 
collectors; those on the third, who amounted only 
to sia thousand persons, were alone eligible to pub- 
lie offices, as the Legislature, any of the minis- 
tries of state, the Senate, the Council of State, the 
Tribunal of Cassation, the ambassadors at for- 
eign courts. Thus the whole offices of state 
were centred in six thousand persons, chosen by 
a treble election from the citizens, The lists 
were to be revised, and all the vacancies filled up 
every three years. These lists of notability, as 
Napoleon justly observed, formed a limited and 
exclusive nobility, differing from the old noblesse 
only in this, that it was elective, not hereditary ; 
and it was, from the very first, subject to the ob- 
jection that it excluded from the field of compe- 
tition many of the most appropriate persons to 
hold public situations. The influence of the peo- 
ple in the Legislature was, by these successive 
elections, completely destroyed, and the whole 
power of the state, it was early foreseen, would 
centre in the First Consul.t The changes intro- 
duced diffused, however, general satisfaction. 
All the members of the Legislature received 
pensions from government: that of the senators 


* Jom., xii., 417, 418. Nap., ii., 141, 143. Mign., ii., 468. 
| “+ Mign., ii., 464, 465. Const, tit. iii. Nap., 1, 363, 
264. Bignon, i., 27, 28. 


* Jom., xii., 420, 421. Mign., ii. 464, 468, 469. Const., 


tit. iv., sec. 41. Bign., i., 27, 28 : 
} Const., tit. i, sec. 78, 79. + Nap., i. 139, 140 
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in that of the police; the illustrious La Place: ’ 


was 25,000 francs, or £1000 a year; that of the 
Tribunate, 15,000 francs, or £650 yearly ; that of 
the Legislative Body, 10,000 franes, or £400 a 
year, The Senate was composed of persons above 
forty years of age; the Legislative Body, above 
thirty. A senator remained in that high station 
for life, and was ineligible to any other situation.* 
On the 24th of December, hee °, nee la 

‘ stitution was proclaimed, ‘an fe 
faim whole eppOiniuedts were forthwith 
tion made by filled up, without waiting for the 
Napoleon. ists of the eligible, who were, ac- 
cording to its theory, to be chosen by the people. 
Twoconsuls, eighty senators, a hundred tribunes, 
three hundred legislators, were forthwith nomi- 
nated, and proceeded to the exercise of all the 
functions of government. . In the choice of per- 
sons to fill such a multitude of offices, ample 
means existed to reward the moderate, and seduce 
the Republican party; and the consuls made a 
judicious and circumspect use of the immense 
influence put into their hands. Siéyes, discon- 
tented with the overthrow of his favourite ideas, 
retired from the government; received as a re- 
ward for his services 600,000 francs and the es- 
tate of Crosne, afterward changed for the more 
valuable domain of Faisanderie in the park of 
Versailles; and the Democratic fervour of the 
author of the pamphlet, “ What is the Tiers 
Etat?’ sunk into the interested apathy of the 
proprietor of fifty thousand pounds. Roger Du- 
cos also withdrew, perceiving the despotic turn 
which things were taking; and Napoleon ap- 
pointed in their stead Cambacérés and Le Brun, 
men of moderation and probity, who worthily 
discharged the subordinate functions assigned to 
them in the administration. “In the end,” said 
Napoleon, “you must come to the government 
of boots and spurs, and neither Siéyes nor Roger 
Ducos was fit for that.” Taleyrand was made 
minister of foreign affairs, and Fouché retained 


* Const., tit. ii. and iii. 

* Las Cas., ii., 353. 

* A curious incident occurred on occasion of the dismissal 
of Siéyes, highly characteristic of the disposition of that 
veteran of the Revolution, as well as of the preceding gov- 
emments. At the first meeting which Napoleon had with 
him in the apartments of the Directory, Siéyes, after cau- 
tiously shutting the doors, and looking around to see that he 
was not overheard, said, in a low voice, to Napoleon, point- 
ing to a burean, “ Do-you see that piece of furniture? You 
will not easily guess what it is worth. It contains 800,000 
francs. During our magisterial duties, we came to perceive 
that it would be unseemly for a director to leave office with- 
out being worth a farthing ; and we therefore fell upon the 
expedient of getting this depdt, from whence every ‘one who 
retired might take a suitablesum. But now the Directory 
is dissolved, what shall we do with it?” “If I had been offi- 
cially informed of it,” said Napoleon, “it must have been re- 
stored to the public treasury ; but as that is not the case, I 
am not supposed to know anything of the matter. Take it, 
and divide it with Ducos, but make haste, for to-morrow 
it may be too late.” Siéyes did not require a second bidding ; 
that very day he took out the treasure, “* but appropriated,” 
says Napoleon, ‘ 600,000 francs to himself, and gave only 
200,000 to poor Ducos.” In truth, Ducos got only 100,000 ; 
the Grand Elector absorbed all the -rest.”* This treasure, 
however, was far from satisfying Siéyes. One day, soon 
after, he said to Napoleon, ‘* How fortunate you are; all 
the glory of the 18th Brumaire has fallen to your lot, while 
I shall probably incur only blame for my share in the at- 
tempt.” ‘* What!” exclaimed Napoleon, “have not the 
consular commissaries passed a resolution that you have de- 
served well of your country? Tell me honestly, what do 
you want?” Siéyes, with a ridiculous grimace, replied, 
“Do you not think, citizen consul, that some national do- 
main, a mouument of the national gratitude, would be a fit 
recompense to one who has co-operated with you in your 
great designs?” “Oh! I understand you now.” said Napo- 
leon ; “I will speak with Ducos on the subject.” Two days 
afterward appeared a decree of the commission of the coun- 


Nap., i., 361, 362. 


* Goh. ii. 5. 
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received the portfolio of the interior. By the lat- 
ter appointments Napoleon hoped to calm the 
fears and satisfy the ambition of the Republican 
party. Siéyes was very adverse to the continu- . 
ance of Fouché in office; but Napoleon was 
resolute, ‘We havearrived,” said he, “at anew 
era; we must recollect in the past only the good, 
and forget the bad. Age, the habits of business, 
and experience, have formed or modified man 
characters.” High salaries were given to all the 
public functionaries, on condition only that they 
should live in a style of splendour suitable to 
their station: a wise measure, which both secu-. 
red the attachment of that powerful body of men,, 
and precluded them from acquiring such an in- 
dependence as might enable them to dispense 
with the employment of government.* 

Such was the exhaustion of the French 
people occasioned by revolutionary PCM MES 
convulsions, that this Constitution, jority of the 
destroying, as it did, all the objects people whoap- 
for which the people had combated proved of the 
for ten years, was gladly adopted by piping Say 
an immense majority of the electors. “°% 
It was approved of by 3,011,007 citizens, while 
that of 1793 had only obtained 1,801,918 suffrages,. 
and that in 1795, which established the Direc- 
tory, 1,057,390,t ‘These numbers are highly in- 
structive. They demonstrate, what so many 
other considerations conspire to indicate, that 
even the most vehement changes are brought. 
about by a factious and energetic minority, and. 
that it is often more the supineness than the 
numerical inferiority of the better class of citi- 
zens which subjects them to the tyranny of the 
lowest. In 1789, indeed, the great majority of all: 
classes were carried away by the fever of inno- 
vation ; but these transports were of short dura= 
tion; and from the time that the sombre days of 
the Revolution began, their numerical superior= 
ity was at an end. It was the terrors and dis- 
union of the class of proprietors, which, by leav— 
ing no power in the state but the populace and 
their demagogues, delivered the nation over to: 
the horrors of Jacobin slavery. 


Such was the termination of the changes of 
the French Revolution, and such Rbfecivek on. 
the government which the people the acceasead’ 
brought upon themselves by their of Napoleon to 
sins and their extravagance. On the consular 
the 23d of June, 1789, before one throne. 
drop of blood had been shed or one estate confis~ 
cated, Louis offered the States-General a consti- 
tution containing all the elements of real freedom, 
with all the guarantees which experience has: 
proved to be necessary for its duration; the se- 
curity of property, the liberty of the press, per= 
sonal freedom, equality of taxation, proyinciak 
assemblies, the voting of taxes by the States- 
General, and the vesting of the legislative power 
in the representatives of the three estates in their 
separate chambers. .The popular representa~ 
tives, seduced by the phantom of Democratic 
ambition, refused the offer, usurped for them- 
Oe eee ea as: 
cils, awarding to Siéyes the national domain of Crosne, in 
“name of national recompense.” But Siéyes soon foun® 
out that the nation had not the right to dispose of the estate- 
of Crosne, and it was exchanged for the superb Hotel dek 
Infantado in Paris, and the rich lands of Faisanderie in the- 
park of Versailles—See NapoLEon, i., 146 ; Las Casas, 
1i., 350, and GoutER, Hep d, 3. 

* Mign., ii., 468, 469. Jom., xii., 422, 493. “Nap., i., 112... 
Goh., i1,,:6;'8., —* 


t Mign,, ii., 469, + See ante, 72, 73. . 
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selves the whole powers of sovereignty, and with 
relentless rigour pursued their victory, till they 
had destroyed the clergy, the nobles, and the 
throne, France waded through an ocean of 
blood; calamities unheard of assailed every 
class, from the throne to the cottage; for ten long 
years the struggle continued, and at length it ter- 
minated in the establishment, by universal con- 
sent, of a government which swept away every 
remnant of freedom, and consigned the state to 
the tranquillity of military despotism.* 

‘Had this been merely a temporary result, the 
PPR gd friends of freedom might have found 
dom had been S°Me€ consolation in the reflection 
rendered im- that the elements, at least, of ulti- 
possible by the mate liberty were laid, and that the 
i near of passing storm had renovated, not 
evani Garey: destroyed, the face of society. But 

the evil went a great deal deeper. 
In their Democratic fervour, the people had pulled 
down the bulwarks, not only of order, but of 
liberty ; and when France emerged from the tem- 
pest, the classes were extinct whose combined 
and counteracting influence are necessary for its 
existence. 

‘“The principle of the French Revolution,” 
says Napoleon, “being the absolute equality of 
all classes, there resulted from it a total want of 
aristocracy. If a republic is difficult to con- 
struct on any durable basis without an order of 
nobles, much more so is a monarchy. 'To form 
a Constitution in a country destitute of any spe- 
cies of aristocracy, is like attempting to navigate 
in a single element. The French Revolution 
has attempted a problem as insoluble as the di- 
rection of balloons.”t ‘A monarchy,” says 
Lord Bacon, ‘where there is no nobility at all, 
is ever a pure and absolute tyranny, as that of 
the Turks; for nobility attempers sovereignty, 
and draws the eyes of the people somewhat aside 
from the line royal.”: In these profound obser- 
vations is to be found the secret of the subsequent 
experienced impossibility of constructing a du- 
rable free government in France, or preserving 
anything like a balance between the different 
classes of society. ‘The Revolution had left only 
the government, the army, and the people; no 
intermediate rank existed to counteract the in- 
fluence of the former, or give durability to the 
exertions of the latter. Left to themselves, the 
people were no match in the long run for an ex- 
ecutive wielding the whole military force of the 
kingdom, and disposing, in offices and appoint- 
ments, of above £40,000,000 a year. In moments 
of excitement, the Democratic spirit may become 
powerful, and by infecting the military, give a 
momentary triumph to the populace; but with 
the cessation of the effervescence, the influence 
of government must return with redoubled force, 
and the people be again subjected to the yoke of 


* So evidently was this result the punishment of the 
crimes of the Revolution, that it appeared in that light even 
to some of the principal actors in that convulsion. In a let- 
ter written by Siéyes to Riouffe at that period, he said, “ It 
is, then, for such a result that the French nation has gone 
through its Revolution! The ambitious villain! he march- 
es successfully through all the ways of fortune and crime : 
all is vanity, distrust, and terror. There is here neither 
elevation nor liberality.. Providence wishes to punish us by 
the Revolution itself. Our chains are too humiliating ; on 
all sides nothing is to be seen but powers prostrated ; leaden 


‘ oppression, military despotism, is alone triumphant. If any- 


thing could make us retain some esteem for the nation, it 1s 
the luxury of perfidy of which it has been the victim. But 
the right of the sabre is the weakest of all, for it is the one 
which is soonest worn out.”—Letter, SIEYES to RIOUFFE, 
Jan. 17, 1800 ; Harp., vii., 371. nips 

+ Nap, i., 145,146” + Bacon, ii-, 282. 
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servitude. Casual bursts of Democratic passion 
cannot maintain a long contest ina corrupted 
age with the steady efforts*of a regular govern- 
ment; and if they could, they would lead only to 
the transference of despotic power from one set 
of rulers to another. te is hard to say whether 
liberty has most to dread, in such circumstances, 
from its friends or its enemies, 

Durable freedom is to be secured only by the 
steady, persevering efforts of an aristocracy, sup- 
ported, when necessary, by the enthusiasm of 
the people, and hindered from running into ex- 
cess by the vigour of the executive. In all ages 
of the world, and under all forms of government, 
it is in the equipoise of these powers that free- 
dom has been formed, and from the destruction 
of one of them that the commencement of servi- 
tude is to be dated. The French Revolution, by 
totally destroying the whole class of the aristoc- 
racy, and preventing, by the abolition of primo- 
geniture, its reconstruction, has rendered this 
balance impossible, and, instead of the elements 
of European freedom, left in society only the in- 
struments and the victims of Asiatic despotism. 
It is as impossible to construct a durable free 
government with such materials, as it would be 
to form glass or gunpowder with two only of the 
three elements of which they are composed; and 
the result has completely established the truth 
of these principles. The despotism of Napoleon 
was, till his fall, the most rigorous of any in 
Europe; and, although France enjoyed fifteen 
years of liberty under the Restoration, when the 
swords of Alexander and Wellington had righted 
the balance, and the recollection of subjugation 
had tamed for a time the aspirations of Democ- 
racy, yet, with the rise of a new generation and 
the oblivion of former disaster, the scales were 
anew subverted, the constitutional monarchy was 
overturned, and from amid the smoke of the Bar- 
ricades, the awful figure of military power again 
emerged. 

Grievous as has been the injury, however, to 
the cause of freedom which the ruin p;..ctrous 
of the French aristocracy has occa- effects of the 
sioned, it is not so great or so irre- irreligion of 
parable as has resulted from the de- France. 
struction of the Church, and consequent irreli- 
gion of the most energetic part of the population. 
This evil has spread to an unparalleled extent, 
and produced mischiefs of incalculable magni- 
tude. If it be true, as the greatest of their philos- 
ophers has declared, that it was neither their 
numbers, nor their talent, nor their military spirit 
which gave the Romans the empire of the world, 
but the religious feeling which animated their 
people,* it may be conceived what consequences 
must have resulted from the extinction of publi¢ 
worship over a whole country, and the education 
of a generation ignorant of the very elements of 
religious belief. It is the painful duty of the 
moralist to trace the consequences of so shock- 
ing an act of national impiety in the progressive 
dissolution of manners, the growth of selfishness, 
and the unrestrained career of passion, by which 
so large a portion of the French people have since 
been distinguished; but its effects upon public 
freedom are, in a political point of view, equally 


* Nec numero Hispanos, nec robore Gallos, nec calliditate 
Peenos, nec artibus Grecos, nec denique hoc ipso hujus gen- 
tis et terres domestico nativoque sensu, Italos ipsos et Lati- 
nos ; sed pietate ac religione, atque hac una sapientia, quod 
Deorum immortalium numine omnia regi gubernarique per- 
speximus, omnes gentes, nationesque superavimus.—Cir 
CERO, 
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important. Liberty is essentially based on the 
generous feelings of our nature; it requires often 
the sacrifice of private gratification for the pub- 
lic good; it can never subsist for any length of 
time without that heroic self-denial which can 
only be founded on the promises and the belief 
of religion. We must not confound with this 
generous and elevated spirit the desire for licen- 
tiousness, which chafes against every control, 
whether human or divine; the one is the burst 
of vegetation in its infancy, and gives promise 
of the glories of summer and the riches of har- 
vest; the other, the fermentation which precedes 
corruption. By destroying the Church, and edu- 
cating a whole generation without any religious 
principle, France has given a blow to her free- 
dom and her prosperity from which she can 
never recover. The fervour of Democracy, the 
extension of knowledge, will give but a transient 
support to liberty when deprived of that peren- 
nial supply which is derived from the sense of 
duty which religion inspires. ‘As atheism,” says 
Lord Bacon, “is in all respects hateful, so in this, 
that it depriveth human nature of the means of 
exalting itself above human frailty; and as it is 
in particular persons, so it is in nations.” Pas- 
sion will find as many objects of gratification 
under a despotism as a republic; seduction is as 
easy from private as public desires; pleasure is 
as alluring in the palace of opulence as in the 
forum of Democracy. The transition is in gen- 
eral slow from patriotic principle or public spirit 
to private gratification, because they spring from 
the opposite motives to human conduct; but it is 
rapid from rebellion against the restraints of vir- 
tue to thraldom under the chains of vice, for the 
former is but the commencement of the latter. 
“The character of Democracy and despotism,” 
says ~Aristotle,* “is the same. Both exercise a 
despotic authority over the better class of citi- 
zens; decrees are in the one what ordinances 
and arbitrary violence are in the other. In differ- 
ent ages, the Democrat and court favourite are 
not unfrequently the same men, and always bear 
a close analogy to each other; they have’ the 
principal power in their respective forms of gov- 
ernment; favourites with the absolute monarch, 
demagogues with the sovereign multitude.” 
‘‘ Charles II.,” says Chateaubriand, “ threw Re- 
publican England into the arms of women;” but, 
in truth, it was not the amorous monarch who 
effected the change; it was the easy transition 
from Democratic license to general corruption 
which debased the nation at the Restoration. 
Mr. Hume has observed that religious fanati- 
cism during the Civil Wars disgraced the spirit 
of liberty in England; but, in truth, it was the 
only safeguard of public virtue during those criti- 
cal times; and but for the unbending austerity 
of the Puritans, public freedom would have irre- 
coverably perished in the flood of licentiousness 
which overwhelmed the country on the accession 
of Charles II. 

“Knowledge,” says Lord Bacon, “is power ;” 
he has not said it is either wisdom or virtue. It 
augments the influence of opinion upon man- 
kind; but whether it augments it to good or evil 
purpose, depends upon the character of the in- 
formation which is communicated, and the pre- 
cautions against corruption which are simul- 
taneously taken. As much as it enlarges the 
foundations of prosperity in a virtuous, does it 
extend the sources of corruption in a degenerate 


* Arist., de Pol., iv., ce 4. 
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age. Unless the moral and religious improve- 
ment of the people extend in proportion to their 
intellectual cultivation, the increase of knowl- 
edgeis but an addition to the lever by which vice 
dissolves the fabric of society. 

The Revolutionary party have frequently said 
that it was Napoleon who: COD- prodigious effects 
structed with so much ability the of the centraliza 
fabric of despotism in France; tion of power in- 
but, in truth, it was not he that troduced by the 

Peek Jk f Revolution. 

did it, nor was his power, great 

as it was, ever equalto the task. It was the Con- 
stituent Assembly who broke the bones of France, 
and left only a disjointed, misshapen mass, form- 
ing an easy prey to_the first despotism which 
should. succeed it. By destroying the parlia- 
ments, provincial assemblies, and courts of law; 
by annihilating the old divisions and rights of 
the provinces; by extinguishing all corporations 
and provincial establishments, at the same time 
that they confiscated the property of the Church, 
drove the nobles into exile, and soon after seized 
upon their estates, they took away for the future 
all elements of resistance even to the power of 
the metropolis. Everything was immediately 
centralized in its public offices; the lead in all 
public matters taken by its citizens; and the di- 
rection of every detail, however minute, assumed 
by its ministers. France, ever since, has fallen 
into a state of subjection to Paris to which there 
is nothing comparable even in the annals of Ori- 
ental servitude. The ruling power in the East 
is frequently shaken, sometimes overturned, by 
tumults originating in the provinces; but there 
has been no ‘example, since the new régime was 
fully established by the suppression of the La 
Vendée rebellion, of the central authority in 
France being shaken but by movements origina- 
ting in the capital. The authority of Robespierre, 
Napoleon, Louis, and Louis Philippe, were suc- 
cessively acknowledged by thirty millions over 
the country as soon as a faction in Paris had 
obtained the ascendency; and the obedient de- 
partments waited for the announcement of the tele- 
graph or the arrival of the mail to know whether 
they should salute an emperor, a king, a consul, — 
or a decemvir.* This total prostration of the 
strength of a great nation to the ruling power in 
the metropolis could never have taken place un- 
der the.old government ; and, ‘accordingly, no- 
thing of the kind was experienced under the mon 
archy. It was the great deeds of Democratic 
despotism perpetrated by the Constituent Assem- 
bly which destroyed all the elements of resistance 
in the provinces, and left France a helpless mul- 
titude, necessarily subject to the power which 
had gained possession of the machinery of gov- 
ernment. Despotic as the old government of 
France was, it could never have attempted such 
an arbitrary system ; even the power of the Czar 
Peter or the Sultan Mahmoud would have been 
shattered against such an invasion of established 
rights and settled interests. A memorable in- 
stance of the extreme danger to which the inter- 
ests of freedom are exposed from the blind pas- 
sions of Democracy, and of the fatal effect of 
the spring flood which drowns the institutions of 
a State, when the opposing powers of the people 
and the government are brought for a time tc 
draw in the same direction. 

To all human appearance, therefore, the es- 
tablishment of permanent freedom is hopeless in 
France ; the bulwarks of European liberty have 
Se MBS ds SS 
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‘disappeared in the land, and over the whole ex- 
panse is seen only the level surface of Asiatic 
despotism. This grievous result is the conse- 
quence and the punishment of the great and 
crying sins of the Revolution; of the irreligious 
spirit in which it was conceived; the atheistical 
measures which it introduced; the noble blood 
which it shed; the private right which it over- 
tumed; the boundless property which it confis- 
eated. But for these offences, a constitutional 
monarchy, like that which for a century and a 
half has given glory and happiness to England, 
might have been established in its great rival; 
because, but for these offences, the march of 
the Revolution would have been unstained by 
crime. In nations, as in individuals, a harvest 
of prosperity never yet was reaped from seed 
sown in injustice. But nations have no im- 
mortality; and that final retribution, which in 
private life is often postponed, to outward ap- 
pearance, at least, to another world, is brought 
with swift and unerring wings upon the third 
and fourth generation in the political delinquen- 
cies of mankind. 

Does, then, the march of freedom necessarily 
Distinction terminate in disaster? Is improve- 
between the ment inevitably allied to innovation, 
safe and dan- innovation to revolution? And must 
gerous spirit the philosopher, who beholds the in- 
of freedom. fant struggles of liberty, ever foresee 
in their termination the blood of Robespierre or 
the carnage of Napoleon? No! The distine- 
tion between the two is as wide as between day 
and night—between virtue and vice. The sim- 
plest and rudest of mankind may distinguish, 
‘vith as much certainty as belongs to erring 
mortals, whether the ultimate tendency of inno- 
yations is beneficial or ruinous—whether they 
are destined to bring blessings or curses on 
their wings. This test is to be found in the 
character of those who support them, and the 


moral justice or injustice of their measures. If | 


those who forward the work of reform are the 
most pure and upright in their private conduct ; 
if they are the foremost in every moral and reli- 
gious duty, most unblemished in their inter- 
course with men, and most undeviating in their 
duty to God; if they are the best fathers, the 
best husbands, the best landlords, the most char- 
itable and humane of society who take the lead; 
if their proceedings are characterized by moder- 
ation, and they are scrupulously attentive to jus- 
tice and humanity in all their actions, then the 
people may safely follow in their steps, and an- 
ticipate blessings to themselves and their chil- 
dren from the measures they promote. But if 
the reverse of all this is the case; if the leaders 
who seek to rouse their passions are worthless 
or suspicious in private life; if they are tyran- 
nical landlords, faithless husbands, negligent fa- 
‘thers; if they are skeptical or indifferent in reli- 
gion, reckless or improvident in conduct, ruined 
or tottering in fortune; if they are selfish in 
their enjoyments, and callous and indifferent to 
the poor; if their liberty is a cloak for licen- 
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tiousness, and their patriotism an excuse for am- 
bition ; if their actions are hasty and inconsid- 
erate, and their measures calculated to do injus- 
tice or create suffering to individuals, on the plea 
of state necessity, then the people may rest as- 
sured that they are leading them to perdition; 
that the fabric of liberty never yet was reared 
by such hands, or on such a basis; and that, 
whatever temporary triumph may attend their 
steps, the day of reckoning will come, and an 
awful retribution awaits them or their children. 
The final result of the irreligious efforts of the 
French people is singularly illustra- tmmense im- 
tive of the moral government to pulse given 
which human affairs are subject, by changes of 
and of the vanity of all attempts to Tevlution to 
check that spread of religion which Christianity 
has been decreed by Almighty pow- over the 
er. When the Parisian philoso- world. 
phers beheld the universal diffusion of the spirit 
of skepticism which they had produced; when a 
nation was seen abjuring every species of devo- 
tion, and a generation rising in the heart of Ku- 
rope ignorant of the very elements of religious 
belief, the triumph of infidelity appeared com- 
plete, and the faithful trembled and mourned in 
silence at the melancholy prospects which were 
opening upon the world. Yet in this very spirit 
were preparing, by an unseen hand, the means 
of the ultimate triumph of civilized over barbar- 
ic belief, and of a greater spread of the Chris- 
tian faith than had taken place since it was em- 
braced by the tribes who overthrew the Roman 
Empire. In the deadly strife of European am- 
bition, the arms of civilization acquired an ir- 
resistible preponderance; with its last convul-_ 
sions the strength of Russia was immeasurably 
augmented, and that mighty power, which had 
been organized by the genius of Peter, and ma- 
tured by the ambition of Catharine, received its | 
final development from the invasion of Napo- 
leon. The Crescent, long triumphant over the 
Cross, has now yielded to its ascendant; the 
barrier of the Caucasus and the Balkhan have 
been burst by its champions; the ancient war- 
ery of Constantinople, “ Victory to the Cross !” 
has, after an interval of four centuries, been 
heard on the Augean Sea; and that lasting tri- 
umph, which all the enthusiasm of the Crusa- 
ders could not effect, has arisen from the energy 
infused into what was then an unknown tribe, 
by the infidel arms of their descendants. In 
such marvellous and unforeseen consequences, 
the historian finds ample grounds for consolation. 
at the temporary triumph of wickedness ; from 
the corruption of decaying he turns to the ener- 
gy of infant civilization; while he laments the 
decline of the principles of prosperity in their 
present seats, he anticipates their resurrection in 
those where they were first cradled; and traces, 
through all the vicissitudes of nations, the in- 
cessant operation of those general laws which 
provide, even amid the decline of present great- 
ness, for the final improvement and elevation of 
the species. 
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